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A CYCLOPEDIA OP EDUCATION 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE OP SCHOLARS. 

— In On: MiiUllo Aims ii was very mrniil fur 

Ihe I'lrim'iilnry wluml In h- held in Ihe rlmrrli 
ivwlt. ut in n rimitt i>vvr llm purrli, ur even in llm 
lii-llry. J'jliii'iilitiii uinl reliainn were iiilinuilrly 
I'lMIlIjilU’il- The 1 lUirliral SH'lllHillwKlkx Wr?rU in 

ilf.nl i.rnyi r Imukfi; lliv A llu* |iriiiirr 

wire KliuiillillMk* for rllililmi, UinURli mini In, 
uml lay ijruuk', aeiu-rally, nlsw uwM llw iirinn r in 
rlmrrli, Tin* Eijnmlia i^qumUnrum mill llm 
E//i"ulin //inmuunm wii'nalMiBrlimillHHikaluisi'il 
mi llu* rlmrrli wTviri’. Tims wr may nay nil In ml 
ilmilil llial llm jiiinmliinl wIiimi! rliildmn in Mm 
Middle Aim* niii'inlwl rlmrrli rvrrv ilny. Tin; 
wilin' wm* ivrluiiily Irim of llu' Bung btIiimiIh 
( r/.i 1 .) uUimlmil m iIn- nulmdrol nml Rcrulnc 

liuilim-s and iioiniirtivri. it. 

England, ■■■■ In I In? Wr-siwiiislvr Hour Srlmnl 
Hulc,-* fur Hi |- Mi luniii! of Srliunl 
ii/rr .l/*s\, nlili’il liy M, ll. .Ifiiur/sl IlnTi'i»n full 
ammni uf Mm daily niinnlnmi; of llu* liuyu nf 
i-linrrli. ' I in rulrrina llm rlmrrli lliry mnnl, 
make llii'sian of llm rrim. nmln*|mM i(m I.urif'n 
I'rnyer nml llm H.'ilnlaiiuii uf llu* lllr-md Virgin 
vvilli n H'Mnllii'iiuii Iwfarr* Mm fniriliTi. Tlivn 
limy nuiHi riwaml an iitin llu 1 rlmir Iwn mill iwn 
liiiuilily nml |iiuim1y: Mn-v imiai lnuv in llm luiil- 
i|li‘ uf ill*' rlmir j.imlioilly loniinln Mu* nlliir nml 
llirii will id imi' t'ui'li mi" i« In* ni nil ur muI 
Then follow \niiR Mol ilrliuV.il 'Vu-riiniv* im lu 
llmir Imlmviur, fninn whal niinilnr rnlr* ihnll 
will, llm Iwiya in llm urnmumr mIiwuIs, vsliivli 
hiti* uniII llm fiiiirieiiiili rrniury uxrlniiivrly 
rrliuinil*) iii'liimln. TVm |irni lir>- uf llm i.illu- 
ilrnl iiriiiiiniiir urlnml in ri*»|inl lu rlmrrli nl- 
li'iiilniin' wjh fiillnivnl liy llm jmlumla uf llm 
snmlliT wnilar Uiuisrs- Alur llu* llehruia- 
linn imm Kr.'Uiiiiinr »('IiimjIx uf uny iiii|iurlmiro 
irnviili'il fur iliifi l»v llmir Mamies. Mr. 
■V’l'T Um*on hIvos us ii iiiinilmr nf in»ianri-« 
n| Miir)i hinlules, wlii. li jmnli' il imnioyirv fur 
Kriiniiiiur -■mlnml ln.y« |>i nI(ijjil rim mi mi 
SnmlnV!-, |i'iljiliiv.“. fi-nlivnla. nml i|H-rIin|‘sl uli 
Wi’iliir'wlaY nml ITiiliiy. ul nny rail- in Imnl. 

Il wiii* llm iimiuI pnmliiv fur Mm rliililfrn lo 
timin' imiv* nn iln- N Tumii* nml in lw rxiiininrd 
llicrmii, lii Ilir li'i nims i*winl iii imliimlinnAlrrn 
limy iviTu ilirt'iiiij lu liiki* Mi" rliililnn Ul 
I'linri'h In hour iliviim wr\ii> nml wmimi*. 
Arlii'li' Vll nf llm I j'rlniiiHlirnl 1‘niiuim nf 111 III 
n[i|i|ii i| Inii Ii in urniuutRr nml |iur«mlmil prlumls 
Ii nnm im fullim>; " An nfu-n ns uny M rnmii 
slmll lir u|i>ni lmly fuMival ilnyn wiihin Mm 
juirioli ivlnii' lliry li-firh, nrliunlhin«liTn pIiiiII 
litinn iln ir nrliulnrw lu Mn- cluirrli wln-rr mip-Ii 
H rriiiuii nliuU lir nimlr, mni Mini m 1 limn i|iiii lly 
vm.. 11 —~ u 1 


nml salmrly Imlinyp iIipuibcIvcb; nml nlinll ex- 
nmiue them ul Uiuch ronvcmrui, ufler their 
rt'liirn. wl.nl limy Iirvr Iwnm nwny nf siiph 
firrnmhH." In Mir rnw, linwevef, uf ilrlrfinwi v. 
ilumnrilisfon (1'cern Williuum' Hr nor Lb, \’n|. [, 
|*. -I-, n ) il ww di ricVal (lfiDD) Mini :i firlniul- 
inn«lcr roulil mil Im (imnixulcil in Mm i(ct'le«i- 
ttnMi'iil mu rig for uriL liriiiRiiiK liia Hclinlimi lo 
cluirrli in urrurilttun; vvilli ilvis nuuin. TLb 
A rl nf I'nifiirmiiy uf llili'J inndo iL In olfecl 
nrnivwuy fur nil N’liunlinnslrrs In Inko llmir 
rliililrm In rlmrrli. nml Arrliliislmji •Shrldon in 
ilia uni its In Mir 1 i'ihIihi im nf Imh |iruvinr» nukm] 
(-I) ’’wlmllirr llm uuiil HoliijiiliiiiiHlrrn, um liers, 
HriumliniHlri'Msos. nml iiiMrm'lufH, ur Irimlmra 
nf ymilli. imUirlv or privuirly, clo MiPiusdvoa 
fm'iimni Mn> imlilir prnjiTs of llm rlmrrli, nml 
mw Muir urlmlnrs 1 m .In llm Hiinm,” 1UH, 
p|*rn IrRiiilnliuii Imil I lie rfficl nf ilifllrnyiiiff, 
mil uf fi^rriiiK. rrliuiimu nlueiilinii, nml ns Mio 
■'itili ifi’ii I Ii rcnliiry drnwmil il« «luw IciiRth 
nlmiR. very ninny nf llm Hinnllrr pi In in nr 
wlwiul* prailunlly iraHf il in have any bcIigI- 
iirn lu allniil rliiirrli. ’J'lm rlmriiy wrhmila of 
rmittm wnl llmir Imyr nml girh In rlmrrli on 
Hnmliiyfl, nml in variuiiB ilinlrirls jic wm wito 
rm'rvnl hr Hirst* ehllilmn; llm lUllu |inrinh 
i i h'iiiriiinryHrhrii)l,ijfc'iMinii‘ t ii|p[UiMi , iiili!ilrluirch 
im in .Inly I mu ml; wliik* lln- Rriiiniiiiir HnluiriV 
hiys. wlou Mure win 1 any, went tu Mmrrh. 
Tim RruwUi nf Ilir ninhilnrirtl rrlimils llirmiHli 
Mm i;ITv>rlw nf !,«»rnMvr nml Hell 
In rally rrviiinl il.r rlmrrli uUnuIniuT ufurhuiila 
frniii Mm early tlnyu ul llm niimlrriiMi rriiliiry. 
Tin; rliililrm in llm xrliunlsi nf Mm Nnlinrml 
Simiciy (j.k) nlLriulr.1 rlmrrli roKulurly on 
Siuuliiys nml filial iluyn, nml Uu; rhurrli vulun- 
liirv arluidls lliruuRlniiil llm nuitiiry mpiiL llmir 
rliililrm m rliurrli nn SmulnyH nml funsl ilnyH. 
In Mr. Ilriiiialmin'u lulimniiun Hill ur lS’JU il 
was rirnviilnl Mini I'liililri n in Mm rliiirrli tfi'lipnla 
plimilil niioiul I'liiirrli, anil (|m rliiMri'ii in Mm 
wImmiN uf ili^'iiliiiR M’l’lu rlimild iillcild Mm 
I'lunmls nf llm mi*h. 'I’m ihis ilny* Mm rliildmi 
In Mm i lnin li vuliiiilnry nr " iiuii-iirnviilnl “ 
Tirlimila niirml rlmrili ns u Tide mi Smnlny if 
Mmy nn* 1 In 1 el.ildn ii uf i-linrrli |ii'n|i)i , l lliuiiali nf 
mil rue Mn-re in nn ruiii|inla'um in Mm ni«i', Thu 
Kli'iimnlurv Kilnrjiliiiii Arl. la'll («-i*.7 nml 7-11, 
liriivnhn I luii im arlinol liylnw “nlmll ri r|uiri? 
uny eliihl in ul ii'iiil Ni'luml nn .my day uxi'liinivcly 
ni'l «|mrl fur ndiaiuiM oliHrrvniiri* l.v llm rrli-* 
a'luMa luidy in wliirli liiinniri'ni-lmhuaB." nml i»i 
llm i'u»i' of )fntnhitH v. (,'rahipn (111117, 2 K.H 
112) it wns ilnritV d Mini Asitiibkiii l)Ay is «in li 
n ilny. Un Llunii dnyrt il in Mm prnrlici; fur llm 



CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

church children to attend church hi Hie ease of 
the voluntary schools- Tlio nU-cndniuo of 
scholars at church is thus to-dayi for 0- very 
Urge TjETtenUga (petkapa 40 per cent) of lha 
elementary scholars of the country the practice, 
thus preserving (in educational continuity ol 
practice that goes buck for many centimes- In 
the me or the great endowed boarding schools 
the school chnpcl takes the place of the church, 
while in the universities of Oxford ami Gfttti- 
hridga attendance at the Church of England 
chapel on so many occasions ft week is only ex¬ 
cused on conscientious grounds Hinted in tlio 
easa of minors hy the parent or gunnlinn. 

Germany. — So long as the schools were di¬ 
rectly attached to church institutions there was 
no question but that pupils must attend all tlio 
services. This practice was taken aver by the 
Latin schools which were established by munici¬ 
palities, Frequently tlio pupils formed the 
choir or the local church, so that they were Ooin- 
pcllcd to attend all tlio services. A further 
interference with school work was caused by the 
compulsory attendance of pupils at weddings 
and funerals. These practices were taken over 
at the Reformation, nntl most or the church nnd 
school ordinances of Urn sixteenth century 
have reference Id the attendance of pupils in 
church. Gradually the ordinances, evidently 
recognising the disturbance!, and interference 
with class work, limit the number of services 
which the pupils must attend. The Goldberg 
School Laws (154Q) insisted on attendance; on 
Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday; the Wtirtem- 
berg Ordinance (IdoDJ on Sunday, Friday, nnd 
one other day; the Frankfort School Ordinance 
(1570) on Sunday and Wednesday; the 1'iiin- 
cranian Ordinance (1530) limited the services 
to a quarter of rvn hour. A largo number of 
ordinances refer only to attendance on .Sundays, 
ns in the Magdeburg School Ordinance (1553), 
Torncraninn Church Ordinance (15153), llriiu- 
deuburg School Ordinance (1301), .Sturm's 
G'hurs Letters ((3(13). In many chum the pupils 
were examined on the sermon, nnd this is pro¬ 
vided Tor in the llrandeidnirg School Ordimvm'o 
(15GR, PorilDrfllltan Church Ordinance (15(13), 
Strulsiind School Ordinance (ihfll). Naturally 
the teachers iiLLcnduil with their pupils, if for 
no other reason than to maintain order and 
decorum. If there were a number, they were 
distributed among the pupils, switch in' hand, 
to lie used, if iieccftSftr.Y, during (lie ser¬ 
vice, Apparently care had to lie inken to pre¬ 
vent the pupils from creeping under the sphIk, 
or purposely singing out of time, nr inatten¬ 
tion to tlio sermon. In Llieso secondary schools 
the practice of nllending church in n body 
gradually died out in the eighteenth century. 
The. attendauec of pupils (rum Lhe elementary 
schools was also made compulsory by Lhe Or¬ 
dinances following the Reformat ion. In fuel, 
tjic .schools existed for the Church. The cur¬ 
riculum was mainly n. preparation for the eliureh 
service, inducting as it did religious instruction 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

nwl Binding. This eonnmiim in the country 
schools was particularly HiRnificiuil hmuitm lhe 
sexton nnd wchcinl loiidmr were fnqiirnily my 
nnd the Hftlnc*. In many urdiUHHn'H ^ro vision 
was ninth’ for (he examination of pupils in |)n- 
entechism on .Sunday iih well hh for lhe I fuelling 
of the caU'.chimn Lu those _wlm did mil. all eud 
sehool. Just mi at im earlier tittle llm pupils nf 
the Latin hcIiodIh wore employed tu mug ul 
funerulH.nu thin task tor dcvuUcd ( iu llmjmjtiL 
of the elcinenlnry nclmids. Tim luriiclM’c ni nini- 
pulaory attendance continued lunrli Inler in 
connection with the idcmcpiury nrh'mfs than 
with the Latin. According Ln tin 1 (icnrmb 
LniidrcJmlrcpfenicnl of 17113 pur Oils were nun - 
polled to send their children Via the tem-her mi 
►Sunday in order that Uioy might lu> brought in 
cluirch in nn orderly manner and he iimlcr mi- 
pcrv'iaioii. When tin; neb u ills liiurann- slate miji- 
ported iiislilulioii.H, llir rouiiiuRiiry iilLejiilnnee 
of pumln at eliureh gradually ilisuppciiml. rd- 
Llioilgli the intimate rniiimrliiili between Dir 
church n»d lhe selniul juTVeil in hiihii' i-Mi-iiI in 
maintain the practice. Tim leimlier, however, 
particularly iu the rural dint tie lx. vvu* i-niupi'lled 
to nUcml ucrvire.H iu his iillice nf i-liiirdi i*i*rvimi. 
More and more llm periods of religious iiislriic- 
Lion worn employed luilli by li-ncliiTH mill |him- 
tor loinlluciiee Liu* pupils In ulU'inl llm rliun li, 

At iuenp.nl lliere. in « gnuluid wcuUruing nf llw 
church control over lhe nebcin] pupils. Siimbiy 
bcUooIs are, nut widely provided us yel in th r- 
many. Caiwideralde alU'iiiimt i«, however. 
]inid hy Lhe Church lu llm pupils fur ji fen 
months before cimfiruiiiliou, nml during llmi 
period they arc permitted tu ivnve m-Iium 1 lu 
atlend Hu; church ul any time during lhe week 
Am orica.—Thu proclici? Ji jin lung xirn-r 
ccaw.d vo \hs nnnm Yn tonerpm, d indeed h 
enn lie naiil Uml it over Wjih. Tlio only bin 
regularly passed in New Neilmrlainl n-guriling 
schools iTfinilVil Unit I lie M’liuiiliiiiinliTs nf Die 
two ehurcli hcIhioIh in New Am'j.rd;u» “ r.n 
Wednesday, Iu:fnre (Im beginning nf (liem rinmi. 
with Iho children eulriiHled in ilmir cure, t-lmll 

appear in the eliureh in examine. uh'T Mm rhi-e 
of the sermon, nidi nf llieiii hi* nwn hi-)inl:ii- 
. . . what limy, in tins euumc id lhe un-k.du 
rememberer Hie C‘hrislinn «'<iniiimm |h uml eule- 
cliism." The New England grnmnnir 
following llm English i-nsluiii, reipiin il, ,, Tliui 
nil the Liitlen Schullers jirnl all ul her of yr lliiycs 
of competent nge and cupneiiy pive Die Mr uu 
nceompt of one passage or M-ulrin e ul le;,-l ul 
ye HoriiiiiUH Ilf llie full going Siil-in h ..n ye ‘J>1 
day nuuning " (New U^veu llupkiu- (itu'nuuiM 
h’chonl, nisi). The luteal in^litiii'i* iipm'iip- in 
tin* Nu\v V'urk LiineiiMii-riiHi Hi'lirmU. 'I'he n-lb 
ginua trnitung of the buys bad fv.>m Die Uvm 
been a mailer of cuurerii- The Rilde was rmul 
daily. Ttie.nluy nflcrmnm riiiii'' lu lie given 
up t*> eatffluv.ing hy the mivorol deiiiiniinniiinir.. 
and [ill the children were required in mvci on 
Sunday mornings at their respective reluml*, 
ami proceed llumce iiiidnr Llu> direeiimi ni niMiii- 



curucu divinity wmuii, 


cur-uni si huuls 


tom |n I|ir> jilurre* nf gmMir worship In cvliipli 
lln-y icajM'Vlivdy 

.Sen iinrij; in tim;Siiphimi; I 'm um .HriirH.ua*; 
llr.uiii'H j* Khvi'Atujk; Mhum. Kovlatius, 
tile. 

Nefniciicss: 

II. r,'«wU«*l* *)*••> lVK*iitAijtf*Ar* 

/•.ulii'w/'*. I Ikrlln. IHW < 

Memc. U. /to* .f<r Jmfcr*'* /t’r/eJKwi. 

fl'irn, (H^(l»lliK-.r«!. IWIjJ.I 

,\|n’mi‘>nr.Tii 'r. J. lv li ws. •Sta** m» ffetf* 

lith ).<I’<*>?. I 

J'noJ-fr’H tff R 4 W!B>W*l VII K’iy»l''111 (UQf l 

VaTMiW. v ■ *n 1E n K '"if! i*A r i rfl w» wwl t ,*w tifl III I fiE*I. 
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CHURCH DlVtNITV SCHOOL OF THE 
PACIFIC. SAN MATEO. CAL - I Iih iM hi 
UlOn tvM n ilmmly whim! fur c.iin|nW«K fur 
iirih-rH. Tin* i niirw nffirnl is on* 1 nf fhrrr yrnra. 
Tin’ ill. Jli’v. William Final N fin *11*. ll It , 
]lidlni|i i.f ('alifnrnm, in lln* rlfiin of Uf funilly. 

CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADES - rW IlmV 
IllllrilPKt* 

CHURCH SCHOOLS IV fJnir.'li in 

111!’ innlli'T nl rm- 4 n>vj |1 nii.l «*i of nirulrrn Pilura- 
linn Uir.uinlinill ill’’ ttV(i*rn w.irhl. Tlmugli 

iii laii-r lini'vi nln- wa.» raih'T mi nnjma »lvp- 
nml I nr lluui uur»ma mnMo-r, yi-i fur ii"Al 
yriirn, fr<«iii 'HPI i" LVW, 11 in I Virrii w».a 1J10 
Inilr prnviihr nml *.r fliiraUmt. Sonny 

Imii" H-miRlit In ill*’ rlniMl wlnmla n imidt 
iniiH’T jw'ilian-'". mil Jravi* Ifn'T-l ihi in In llw 
ruli’i'lii.’iiH nf Mw I'tirly (’lniirli ami talk**I of Ilm 
lalirln liial wliitnln uf Almmrnlm in III 1 ’ »U>'a 
nf CL'm' iU n( Ah-xiimlm sn> ’If nnftiti "f Ilm 
Hi'liimlt 11 r linrnjH- Tfito, liiovrvcr, i* 3 lujulaki*. 
(Sen I'ninaTivs Km-i \ri’iN I'i Tin - - I vin-Y 

I’lll'IHir.) Tlir raU'liM «'«.=* ln«l ft iw'liinil- 
uia-iiiT in lln* "r.lin.iry °m*ii*<*, nml tin* rail*-* 
•*Iiiiiih*iix wTi' growit-up |*rr«"n» in |ir< 
uf I'iinviT^inii l*i I'lirnliiiiilv Tlmy wi-rr m<l 
m-lmhir*. uny mnr*- Ilian nr*- Ilf (unpin ulm 
nlli'inl iiii>u»inii:iry ^’rviri'-uir w* h ihi»lrnrlinn 111 
lln* li ni V-, ill 1 lil'Miisli s. Ii'lirr nr 'l ln— 
iiiiijiliy jn-ilay. Tin* i*nlnr*i»liui» nf yiumK 
nirii’lian'i n» nf y*iini«; Inaihin* nml mi 
in I In* I’nlilir i-.il>> nf arniniuir nJnl rln-i* 
nrh*. ~jiri:nl .<il«r*<a*I m nil lln* jiruviui'*^ nf 
llm l.mjnr*- Si \uil.rn™- nu>l Si An^n»inf 
I771.I wit' li illi "f llii*:n gni|iil* in llii’fB* 
> n’liiin!» ill llnii vmil'i ;ni>l )nri*Ur i < in iVin in 
llfir iinilnr>" nan; a* nnnli a.™ Ini iiOl ill*’ A|Hw 
lain liiiiflf, wli'i "In lln- ILi»ilira. »)ii>ri' 

lln-liny?.' wi linnl'* I In'ij iy*-w " Mill lln* ll.£|*ilii si 
IliTi’ilnn" nnl.'fi-nii| In ininii ll|i* *lnir<li l>i|t 11 1** 
Law I'miVl l iiy (Minn- wnmiii la% rmilU wnti T 
limn lining lim»iui|l*'.l ml*i Imlli »n h«*.<!.s nml 
i*hiirrlii-N. A=* liili> filn, llip *ynrt»> nf Kuii.n 
iliilii.it naliv* 1 nf I i:inl Mini lun ann- |lhim|i i.f 
I'nl'in, iiinlinln min nl Jti>» nj-<li.ni'. iiim|.- mi lln 1 
iinnaHinii >>f ilm "i-limil ;il Milnn rninmiim inln a 
liilil'ItiiH I'V lln- I'nnim, wlii.lt liu'l |hth lln* 
law c.mci nr R:i«iU**;i A i lnun** plinu^* nl liis, 


“ I itnvr ili-li-ni lln* Vi-rv nniiic u! Ijlmratl nlmlirn,” 
uprikcu in ilm vriu n( F»«k 1 ; wrury nf Hiuily mill 
jnn^inii fur u iimrc nrlivu lifr, Iliih limi lwinli'il 
inln rnnihinnnliim nl iilurriliini nml of llimluily 
nf 1 li«- i lrwira liy llii* CTuirrli. Hut in nnollirr 
ppTi'h*! nriUinii In- runlranU lln- jilrneiiiE work of 
Urn whrHiliniwUr, ''ilrnwniiJ wnlrr frniii Ilm 
I'aHlalinn ngiriiiK itwlf," nvil.li hiw own ilrmry 
work an a. jin ucluT, " bIuiI inln n. ronicr nf ilm 
rlnircli." nml mlvwiii Arnlnr, wlni nfuTWiiriln 
lurifil Uf An» nf lliv Ainwllna inln loilin 
Iti'tanwIvm, In ihink Iwivi* Iffun 1 If aivi-n up 
Ihf liln nl a limn nl lIf wnrlil for Unit of 11 
w linlnr. Tin* iml'lir prlmiplH only ilimip|inan'll 
in lln* pixili ri'iiiurv tinilrr I hr Imrlinriuii run- 
quiailf; nml Ilm pHivwiuu (if lalursyUnn nml 
U-urJijiiR nf Rrnii iinnr wIiooIh mm Ilf 11 in ken up 
Lv lln* |.i»lmp» Ini' Uirlliil’n' Kl-iiiioUi). An 
llirir ilinrt**^ nml ilnliwi girrw-, tin? Iiivlnijm 
ronbl rol lung Irnrli wlirinlx iri ]irmnn, ninlnunii 
ili vnlvml Uf iluly on ifliiiijliiiifli ra nppninlnl 
Ly I Iji’Im ; nml I lie i-ialilli fl-llhiry miw h: IihiiIh 
t^UMinliml on a n-jpiliu purl nf Urn cnUmilrnl 
K>lHliUUiiioiil 4 i, (implit Ly mm of Urn rlcrki* 
nf Uf LiUmp (wi* (‘ATUKiniM. Si iiuuij*), ilm 
hrluHtliiiff Icr. SrfitdfttUnifi, f.'n bli(v, ol' Ahigiulrr 
Sihiiluruni )lii( Uii-.SV^nfin>ririo<lllao luul olhiT 
ilnlira, llinl nf Lring Um lnwyi r nml w-rnlnry of 
Unwlmpirr. nr r)mnn llnr (f/.i'J, nml hr in inru 
(li vnlvcU liin U-fti hit'K (Uilii ft on Ilm urunnunr 
wliiHilmns'lr r. Hr n lnini il. ImH-nVor, Ilf lln ii- 
Lifiivnl U n'liinn m» lIf Wnik nl Uf 1 ‘bttlftllnr'rt 
SVlimil fi/.i' l. nml Ilm mi|ii*riiiU‘iiihiiir of grnin- 
Innr nrlumhi llirmiRliniit lln* nn-ii nf Ilf jurin- 
ilirlitm of lln* rolIfilml rlmplir 'Thin nrrn, 
migioftlly rulrrininmin willi (In* ilinnif. I.rm hk* 
rirrmnwrihul hy lln* gruwllt nf «llmr rluirrliw 
nf rannii#. nml wln n hi* nrrivi iu lln* mi nf n r* 
i.i.Ib, »i' liinl Uf rlmiin Him*, vihrllmmillnl Ly 
ihal nunir* nr Mill. nf llim* rliurrlfK (wi* Cni.- 
Ijmi.vn; lilliou HrinmiJ*) dij riyi lifi Uf Min a* 
riglil nf UoirliiOH nr niiprrvUiiiR w-lomln in iln ir 
^iirL'Iii’U'mi n« lln . 1 rlmiii'cllnr of lln* nillfilrnl 
UiwK in Lit* 

Mnniifthih* ilm iiiiivroilii'H Imil ili*vi'lii]fil if 
Ir gal »fll m iln ill linlv, if Un-nlngiilll ol'lnmlo ill 
l’rtri**. n.« iroinly llnolngiijil, lull nl mi li-gnl, 
ifliiK.la nl Oafnril. T)n> nrigin nl Puri* I'nivi'i- 
»iiy nmy In* imrril In ll n fm iliiii-* nlfnnlnl Ly 
lln* rxi»lnm'i' nf lln* imli pi-inlriil I'ulligmli- 
rhnrrli «r M I • t'iii*\ii*vv In U-iulit tK likn Alu- 
lard (i/x nihjirrlril nf frrr llmiiglil. In imij'i’ 
llii* riinini) nf Uf CliHUri lliil' nf ihiM-llUn (lllll III 
N'nirr Haiif. nml. fur Uf iiitiliiplii'oliiiu if 
Unrhlng iiinsli'm TlliU nf M.llniil. **ili ilnrly. 
nmv fmiml in lln 1 rnlli-giiili 1 rlmri'Jn-.n nf 
Si l-ViiliBiinli- nml Si, llinigt, uliirli nIfinilt-iI 
I’n^lrtin fimit lln* (Tinurvllnif v.f l itu'nlu. Ill 
lln- iliiriii-nlli rmilnry. imlii'il. w liml Un* 

piri«*lirii.. Uf 1 Intixi-rUnr nl ilmi vn»l 

ilinci-M-. nliirli i'XIrinlnl fnilil l.llM’nlli In (lx* 
Jnr<l nml fmin XnrlliniiiiiUiii In Si. Ailniii'n, 
r<-"lrii’li-<l 1" Ilf 1’iiiiiily nf Liiirnlli only- 
Uni ilimigli ilm iiiiiV'-niiiiin i-srnjfil fmin 
lln* Pimlml n( lln* I’liRiwi'lhir, nml llmu, hv 
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Papal Hulls ot exemption, from Lhat of U»o 
blsliap or the dioceses in which they lay, they rtnl 
not escape, nor want to escape, front the preten¬ 
tion p ud control of the Chur eh, 'vitn all thu 
privileges and immunities from lay control en¬ 
joyed by the clerical order. On llic contrary, 
they brought a largo conliii&ciit ol lay folk 
undfor Lite control of the Church, All tuuls, and 
even criminal cases, between scholars anil Iftjr- 
incn, cainc under Llic cognizance of the llcctor 
of Paris University, of llic Chancellors of Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge, uiul af the schoolinimlcra 
of Canterbury and Orleans, ami the rents of Urn 
halls aad houses they lived in were settled by 
joint boards of scholars and townsmen. Hie 
servants of scholars, the booksellers, parchment 
providers stationers, and other tradesmen, 
who ministered to the wants of tho scholars, 
were milked ns clerics and subject to the Chan¬ 
cellor's jurisdiction. The grammar schools and 
song schools of the churches, too, enjoyed an 
absolute monopoly. No one was allowed to 
Leach n grammar school without n license from 
the schooliimslcr of SI. Paul’s in the whole city 
of London, except in the emuvlly privileged areas 
or the royal chapel or collegiate church of Si. 
Mnrtin’s-le-Grand and the nrclibisliop'y peculiar 
of St. Mary-lc-Uow. The sumo rule prevailed, 
and documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries show it in process of enforcement, nt 
York, Lincoln, Beverley, Worcester, Lllouce.s- 
tcr, St, Alb nil’s, and bury St. Edmund’s. A 
similar monopoly in favor of lho song acliool 
wae enforced by tho precentor nl York. Lin¬ 
coln, mul bury St. Edmund's. At the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth conLury, an attempt tu en¬ 
force Lliis monopoly through tho lay courts, in 
the Gloucester School casein HlOwns defeated 
in the Common l'leas because the Court hold 
that schools were a spiritual matter mul nob 
cognisable in the Common Law courts. Ah ilia 
monopoly was successfully enforced by the 
bishop even in 1500, it is not easy to understand 
why the attempt was made. A counter off art 
by a lay court, the Mayor's Court of London, 
to break down the monopoly in London by issu¬ 
ing a prohibition against tho privileged masters 
suing unauthorized rivals in Court Christum, was 
defeated by the monopolist,? asking the King for 
a Writ of Privy Seal addressed Lo the Mayor. 
Long nflcr the Reformation, instances of the 
enforcement of this monopoly are lo he found, 
at Exeter in 1025 by the bishops in favor of 
the old Cathedral Grammar School, and at Win¬ 
chester in 1032 by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, oil behalf of Win eh os ter College Huhool. 
Hut in these two instances, the opponents of 
monopoly eventually prevailed, at Exeter by 
getting a charter from the Crown, and lit Win¬ 
chester by getting the archbishop lo withdraw 
his prohibition, in favor, in both cases by a 
curious coincidcncD, of a now school in nn old 
St. John's Hospital. 

Not only was secondary and higher education 
provided and controlled bytlic Church, butclc- 


meultuy filin’ilium ultui. Tin* a nun kcIiumIh of 
llu* great rhurclu* worn the original in-ovidim 
for llliH. The* wing NrhnnJliiiwli'r Liuiglil reading 
and grammar, wi far us llu* l'aria «d Speech, \mt 
jio further, a* preliminary In waging, ll wu* 
a Hung sclninl wliirli < ’liiitn-er'* Little C'lergeiui 
in Llu! l’nim-m' Talc, nUi'iidcd, wlii'ii bin 
"felnw" said, "I leriicning, I vailImlBhiall grain- 
liuurc.’’ OulHult* lliu great clinrrliea cleiiuHlury 
luliiculiuii wan aluiUHl everywhere provided bv 
the I'nrinh Clerk. lie wiwu very ililTercni penum 
frum hia inudvrii aummaar. Hi* wnn in urdeic, 
fuurLlifrom tin* liighraL, the prirsi, in lliehiwi M. 
doorkeeper (uafuirin*). I’opi 1 I.i*r» IV, in NA."j, 
prescribed lliuL every priest .dinuld him* n rink, 
it snJitilnr, to mid llu; epistle or lcwon, Al n 
visitation by lliumiar of Ubeiltts a few years 
later one of llm articles was wlollirr tin* p.iridi 
priest bad " n clerk who rim keep it erlnml ami 
read llic cpisUr." The J)n7i-|iiJ« of Gregory IX 
rep rij i 111 red lao's derrre, adding that llu* prii-M. 
wuh to direct his puriHliiom-r* to .triul llu ii miiis 
in the rlmri'li tu lie laliglil. As ri iim-uii* of 
jiayiiig him fur Ids Lcnrliiiiic. tin* idi-rh ivim al¬ 
lowed In rluirgt* (or currying rtiuiiil the Imly 
water mul tin; holy bread. Sniiieliiiic* ihepml 
of holy wilier currier (uipuir litijiilirx) wii* iinnl as 
nu exhibition him piiiir.trhnkir, nn» h;r Ihcih* 
lneiilnry Hi'lmnlmuHlcr, its in IVckiiam's Iuju r-r- 
fhiiis in llic lliirli'eiilli and William of Wyln- 
Iiiuii h in IHfiS. In llu* fmirii-i’iilh nnliuy \w- 
(iml n|ipuiiilnieii[H by llie J'riur nf Miirliam m 
the priury’n ^uwssioii, in Yorkshire to u reml- 
ilig hi!1 1 mil ilmliin't frnin llu- aoliK ncluiid and 
the grain mar hvIiiiuI. In Hltla ai l.iiirnhi nil Un- 
pariah nlerkn of the city were hud iipbefiire tin* 
precentor ami warned not to imi'li ringing 
without the limi.su of llu song »i'liiiu|in:i“icis 
of Lho I'ulhuilrjil. In tin* Ijflt'i'iilh ri-nluiy 
illitl unwin d tin-reading illnl anuK ai'lomls m i Iii 
lo Utivt* lieeii hli-uUticd, while urilluuciie or 
compulation were I'liimidi red uiMippi-ndix of llu* 
writing Helititil, in tin- college* nf Aiash r, r. 
i'lCl), and llnLherliuin, r. ]4X11. In plners so fur 
apart as Coventry, 11112, mul Hrininl, 1J.T2 nml 
15(12, the duly of trauhiiig rending is oxpri s>n d 
or implied an une nf the principal diilies of tin 
Parish Clerk. Tins ennliniied after the Ri for- 
uuiliou. While Uetiuel in Uip.j lay* it down ns 
part uf llm proper duties nf the l’misli ( ‘lerk “ i» 
niHlriicl rliihlreii in reading nml writing mnl n- 
hearsing Llu* church mlculiism.” Tin 1 cnnrls 
of law after llu* TulcniUmi Ail held lliul rli'ineri- 
lury Holimils were cxt'iupl fnun the jiirisilielinn 
of the (irdiimry, ami so privule si-lm.ilr* umi ilis- 
Hcnling hcIiiiuIh were eimlili'il In cniii|ielo wiifi 
the church w.lumU, Yet vvnt in I sill w writer 
ill the (I'riillrmnii'x ,l/«jfu2,ni cniiiphiiliiliM of (In- 
tlecmlmiee of pnrish rlrrks Mingi-sl''l llml 
ihoy Hlimild hr taken from u ln-iler rl:m» “ amui 

Lo innltt! good parish ... . ’’ Iiwuh hi 

this very linn* Unit Llu* wide exiensinu of ‘’S'u- 
tiunnl" kcIioiiIh re-rivrlrd llm nml ml nf llu* 
Cliurdi over elementnry riI im*jiI imi. I'niil 
1870 the great niujorily jvinl until UHlJ more 
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llifiulsji't I Hi- jMvraUrol puMir rl.-nvin'^i'j y «srhwiha 
Ber ,. ftli'ifS rlmnrb »-r|ii«4». Awl IV fshoid- 
rrm^kr lia*wlill Hi play ihc in HjiittH awl 

^ch jin* rli'iir. su» lw did in inn* day wlwwls «d 
ihr fiflwidli ^ vil'iry. In epalp nf lit*’ l-shira- 

Linn A cl". 1 H“H Ui HUB. smsl U*r lari vViai how 

pulilii 1 I'lcnii'nlvity wrfw«4s lava* on \iranin iff 

money from I'firUa w’nl, nsany wv «ti)l ‘Hidrr 
ulrilA VlmifH ftmlT'd A. Y. I> 

Htc rnrJl*TJ»v Ki«'nnns in tmr 1‘tm.r 
C'jiimi ri; nisi* Ili»iion*‘ Hi huiui, 

Lkn'Hiiii*; lUiioMviirioN asm Kjm;* ation. nr 

CICERO. MARCUS TtfUAUS — Tim anosl 
Iminaii of iin- Unman*. ** fsnwiijn *» «jw id llw 
grraU^I oraHn* *«f fltdi'pnly awl a* I hr ftn-nl’ 
i»il inrMvli’i'ol Ul-'fim' sly!" amnnn ib«- 11" mart*. 

A friend of Julia* *>»8Tan<| <>f m<wl <4 lhi? in* 
riundial Humana of l!»<* period. ho ba» Vd* iw a 
cnUn-linn <>f mnrr ihmia naHs Immlml Mien* 
whirh rnnilil'll'' an inval ii.s?»l<- !w*dy of malrrial 
fur lhi* frtndy of ilm* inanncm and jwvlil w* id hi* 

lime, an cu ll an fu| iHc div'iawimi of JIn rliara*-- 
ler of l lit* wrilrr 1 lifiiiij! Ilw Inll'-r pari of his 
lift', vtlit'U Urn polili'-'jl •‘■niililiMTi’i a! Ihorni 
c<iih|*'- 1 |.mI |ii« rrSai-om.i’-ni n-m |i<d>1tf hfc f»r a 
pm,., ln< iV vuliil IfimmU lu l km tmnjwMllm'n of 
lavalm-N on Mjalni'V and on vai»«« noH-n nf 
|'liili*iwi|iliv In l!mw Hi- fi»|hiw-<-d in lb** main 
iirvA WktV nil ill" ».«w n-.*Hji rr», fnil I'll* r\* 
jhiinnli-il ili'w in ,a nHn»»»'iigl)!v lximin<«N« and 
»yin|iflll(Mir aaafwwr. and IV ndddinn ”1 In'* 
min rsiM-jinmM* m^l" lh>-m di-ligMlMl a* well 
n« iin|Hirl«nl idnurnu in fun-mug 'H 1 " - mind* »»f 
lw\t'T a,tnlM ftlimv'i Ivvrn m h»» iMiiw ' 'ktiw 
wan rii’i.uniu'd a« (Hr rn-uPu «*f ihr l„a’m I*s- 
rrary irlyl", and lr»»oi Dial liw in |l«-jwxurnfc 
km Unman nullinr or niodtrn wflP r >•{ l-nlin 
lia.it Ikvii Miiinlliifii'-^d Hv Inn *lylr I l.m• *>u I Hu 
rrvav.il *d Hummijj Hv li'irriaiinU r*--sat'd* d l«ni 
ii.m 3i |n-rfr' ! nlylwlir mod' 1, mid rio-MiiiniiHm 
(r/ r,l. an il rani" In Iw r-illi-I. »l'iirii>i 4 *|r»| llm 
wlinir Mil*' * 'n|i*fM|U*'i*l!y all uf I /tin* 

imilali il * iwr« fnnn illj" Uraininna. and ll'*- | M *- 
fkitiuii Iw IlirK iVii|ii*-i| in llir h.a» n**l, 

Iwfii wri'ninly iini«!iirr , i| i||i It* H'*w. Al llifl 
lllll.'ll'l |l(!t ll'lll’fj, IllufJJS.TVI*, IfliH m ill ;W hi'< I'll- 
linns. Yfpjv frad l*y Inti Hv lima 

i|i’VmI*’>I l*i hralin l*n* diinmiitlind. a iwlorljna 
Irmn lliv nraliuan h«n r’uiin-1«* Iw- |Hp rHi* f wntlit 
fliidii'd iii vdlli'iiiftH vnn'in* all" in|il« 

liiiw Iw-i-ii mad'' l« ri nd a h «v <d lln* |r!l«-r» in 
iH'i»lraviiiii -if lln" liukiry «d 1 hr prriwl. or "I 
I'ii-i'fii'n nwii rliafai'k r 

Tin- only mirn nl 1 ifn- Uml linn rmnr down 
lu n»v in iHai liy I'lnlmdi. Hut Uiwn-' in a run* 
I'idi’ralil*' niimiml oT innli iial l«> !»’ uhlninwl 
friun Hin riii|i'.ijniii.l"hrt! find f*on* hi« ollirr 
wni Ji», wlnli' -sid<!M'<i«ii-iil miilnnn lualtr n•!- 
hii-rinin ri H roriri's lu him iiu«l |iiff*lir.il 

Inudnii lifi- ks Hv Slrarhan llaviiliwiii ' Nr-w 
lurk, IMHi, wliii'h drain an a rh-af. rainlid. 
und trl «]i|itiTialiw* iiiaiuirr willi lliU many’ 
(•itli'il man. 'IridhuM-'a lift* Cl<*>m|nii, IHSli! u 
ill»u tviirlli ri .nliUK Mi.inliiiw |i‘a i-nlliusHMsli'' 


nilmimlinn fur Jiiliun I’amar wail funplnd wiUi a 
rojfrsiHindilig niiil* injil for CiriTti, iiml liin 
iin-jiiuir-i’d view had n ruiisiiltralili* nrcrjitnnci! 
lor a M amin. HuC il lm« runic in lit morr nml 
rii'irc a|i|inciaUnl llntl lliosr rlirtrarlrnuliai 
wliirh anaiml Moininwii’H jnnrii i'hiimIILuUi 
Hir itlroiiflctsl Rmuiiil fur a ldp.li rsliinulc of 
I’iwiir* nainir, and Umt n mnn wlm did whnL 
lir ronmvcil lu Iw ritslil in lln- fnn> of full nii- 
|irrriali«n of llic riiiu)ri|iipnrni »ml nnjiinul I hr 
proiiiplMiRa nf alli-rllnii and «rff-iiiLi?nr«L in in 
lonJiiy a Itcru. A very nyniiinllirlir Ircalun nl 
in Umi hv Ihiff in It is l.ifrrary lli*U#y of Hume 
i Inimlnn, 1WKU, wliilc IVrrrrn'H iI).W)ismi>ii in 
lain ffwa/BMu and IftfUnr of Horne uliniilil noL 
I H- fioglr rli d 

i Ws*i nnmi Iw KUidivd in His cuviraiumnl 
In Iw' Hilly iiiidi'nditnd. For lliifl |iur|iiNM: 
lVijlKWcr'* l irtfo mid luff Frirntl# (Sow York, 

I h T**»x nod Ward? Knwlrr’ii Hivirtt Life ut Home 
in I-Iy "f I‘trsn, CSvw York, IIHIH) rnniint 
Is- Rmi f-lroiiRly rri timint itdi-d, wltilf lhr hilro- 
dnrlioiift In TvitiM'a f ‘n»rr*/niftdrnrr of i'icrro 
i? vol», I."iidi'ii, |M.Y-(!lll|) run Inin mi jm- 
lio ntr aiinniol nf vnlunldi' lu it I iriiil fur wl inlying 
l«i* p' l'ui.al. |M>|jiiri>|. mill lili rnry rrdHiinriH. 
Tlnw »Viu an- iiilrri-slril in hin inlHii in r on Ihr, 
lilt'Taluro nod loaning of niihMi|ili'lil ngrawill 
find l!ia» adiniraMy In alril liy Xai linski, I'irrro 
«"» H'n*arH| the JnhrhunrUrfc (2d i’ll.. Iai|i/i|{, 
IWtt, wlnli- His pitsjiinii in |lu- iln»»iriiim of lIni 
Mol die \a>~n in 1 1n' anihjiTl of Snill'a The I'ma- 
Kiff I hr fo.iliilinn nf I ‘trim (la a Muriel 
of Style i \r« Vink. |!UII), Aai hr vuik mi ill* 
la male fiiraid id l'itwtr, ulllniiiiih Hin pnlilii’ul 
Mpjwuirra*. nil dinrnwiniifinf Cji-innr hnvi? n nunl 
ih al lu du wilh I'ircro; linin' l)n* HhiiIim ras 
hrti il lu iii I In- nrlii lc on IVsnr iilmnld ulini lac, 
ril*d hi-rr 

Thn«’ hiivr lirrii liamiHia-iahlr rililiimn id 
C’irwf** in wlmli- nr ill |'iirl niiaiT I lie erf Hitt j/riii- 
rep *«if Hill*, Iml lln- i-Mr|mr lima lm>n Inn gn-nl 
fur many t-uiu|ilri«' nliliomt in modern linus. 
*I > li" nlili*>ni« nf Jloilir and Kn.vwr flhrlin, 
WYiilinann) and hv l-Yitdi riah nod Miu-lln 
( Ij'ijiiij!, Tin liana] an* lln- iimsl n-wiil, imidr 
fitiiti I Hr- IHfnrd li - M now in I'nurai' of jniHliiia- 
liun liy WilMitn and l'(ark wliirli marks, a nn-nl 
advam'r in lln* a*riliri»jii nf lln 1 li'Sl. Tin* aanlv 
romjilrl? mliliuJi nf lln 1 firraficO' wiill Kriglo-li 
U.iHt. i» 11|;d l*y l.ollR M Vlih.i l.iaillloll, I Sri I 
l*v' t S 3 . lorn- |inrilv mil ad lirilll. Hill Ilian 1 ah 
miian-rmr* itliimnai >d inmvidiml oralioiin. Ill 
hi* li-ll*-rf*. i|i nildili'ili lo llir ralilinia l*V T.Vtarll 
sili'ivr |n<*himiird. lln* a*'|rrlimi of Walnon fflx- 
fold. I Kill t is imtHtrijiiil Tlir lallt-r lm« l urn 
odioirahli lmio<|al«'il In'Ji lili?i I’Jd 1*1.. Isilnlnii, 
1K.SJ) l)f DM’lmol I’dllMins llii-ri 1 in mi lurk. 

Th<-ri' havi Info n myriad nf elmliis* of Ciri- 
rw’s ImiRtinaw from nil nuinl^ 'if view. Tim 
ljKM'l iioportitnl rict-iil luniks air l.tHrili'U’st 
Hi wdf-5 ?iif It IwujH* id hi grnmiHilifi* dr f 'irtetin 
fl’ari*. IdliTi. y.i'-liiwki'it J)at CliUrtrlijmeU in 

(*inwM* llrrlrn (Iwiiiaig, UMU), ntnl Ukuraiid'n 
ktwlrs ior k style dm discanra tit CMrun 
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(Faria, 1007), Complcto lexica Ui Ins speeches 
Mid philosophical works have hern pronnred liy 
Merguct (Jana, 1877-1804). For Urn fcgal 
nUDStions involved in tlie Orations, CiteenmRisa 
[jugcii Procedure in Cicero's Time (Oxford, 1001) 
will bo found valuable. A comploUs bibliog¬ 
raphy may bo found in the books above cited 
p,nd in Tcuffol'H History of Latin Literature 
(translation by W arr, London, 1801; now Ger¬ 
man edition announced). O. L, 

CICERONIANtSM. — A term njiplicil in 
rhetoric and prose .stylo to Llio aUnclardn estab¬ 
lished by Cicero ami exemplified in Wfl Works Mul 
in the history of education Lo tlio exaggerated 
humanistic tendency of tlm bixLgquLIi niul seven¬ 
teenth conturics which made the inuLalion of 
Cicero's style tliQ chief aim of rbIiOoI Work. 
Two schools of eloquence flourished nt Romo in 
the time of Cicero, the Atticistsaud the Asia lies. 
The genius of the great orator lent itself, how¬ 
ever, lo neither, but freely nnd independently 
fashioned n third whose theory is embodied in 
the Bo Oratorc, the Orator, and IhoDriifus, where 
lie sets forth the aim of eloquence to bo iloccre, 
({declare, cl mo mo; (lie means, Laline, plane, 
ornate d ajitc dicero. Tlic whole ia based on Ren- 
oral culture, nnd may he Rained by imitation it 
corn is taken to imitate only l|ie virtues of llio 
model. Controversies grew out uf llio state- 
incut of this theory. llrutuH end Cnlvna criti¬ 
cized Cicero's style ns roilundnnt and over- 
elaborate. Ciesor wrote He Amilagia Lo rcfulo 
Home el tlic passages □( the De Orutorc reletting 
to the importance and means of obtaining 
Latin o. Callus Pollio wrote against the stylo 
of Cicero, and was answered liy Suetonius mul 
A ulus Oolliufl. One, Lnrgius J.icinhis, is men¬ 
tioned by Gcllius ns having written a hook en¬ 
titled CiceromasUx. Quintilian stands out as 
the (bet great tmd ardent mlvoentc of Cicevoni- 
anism. All Ids Influence at Rome in court and 
school ivns exerted to establish a definite sys¬ 
tem ol tochniquo which recognized Cicero an 
the model. In Ids /nsffttrfi'o Oratorio be follows 
very minutely llio theory of Dc Oratorc and 
flnituu, Acknowledging hia debt to Cicero nt 
every point. We got in the first books the 
formulation or rules for orthography and gram¬ 
mar based on Cicero’s usage. This is the begin- 
iwug uf that phase of Cieccoimnism width was 
destined to control Latin composition in tho 
schools of modern times, Tacitus and llio 
younger Pliny were pupils of Quintilian, and 
naturally we.ro supporters of llio whir ideal. 
Pliny in his Letters says tlinl his ambition in Lo 
rivaL Cicero, whom he places nbovn nil. Tacitus 
shown iv studied imllntian of the master ill tho 
Pifilopiu do OrotoWbuir, which Ujnins with bal¬ 
anced periods and elaborate figures; Init in Jiis 
m alurcr stylo he departs from his earlier Indu¬ 
ing and can no longer he called a Ciceronian. 

The Church Fathers were divided in their 
allegiance. The iiPo-Lnlin introduced from 
Amen won many, yet Cicero liad some able 


followers. AlimichiH Vilix \uui «n much pf n 
Cl euro nun) iliut lie vvmlc nn urj^mmi native 
dialogue nonmiiiling Lu Chrisliuiuty wiilnun 
the uwi of a hiugle Clir'iMliuu iMirwwii'U; I.nt;- 
Inntiufl ((/_.«,) won tin* title of lur “ nirixlinn 
Cicero;” St. Aiiilirnmi (fy.v.) inlroilum] inln Ibe 
Church a iiiumml of oil lira InuP'd mi ilu> th 
Officii*; Mid SI. Jerniue ty.fc) nlrnve in rnu- 
quer prejudice by ilcrlnriug Hint hr ljuil 
found no cimlnulieLiuii between u Cii'irniiinn 
and a Christian. During the Middle Aprs 
Cicero reiunint'il Lhu liiinlel fur tin' lilx-rnl url 

of rhetoric ns pnieliiril in ihr mi )... fur (hut 

iViviHwn ot I'uiicIIr'k kiliiral .Irk (r/.r) which 
deals with rhetoric i» iiiuiiily lumi'il on C ’iri*r«:i- 
ninn linage. In the early prrind nf I In 1 llulin n 
Ptcnnifwaiice Ciccrunianinm hmnnr « /immi¬ 
nent, phn/ic of the revival of lruming. lV-Lrurrh 
reveled in the mnrvolmiH Ininiioiiy of Cinwn'n 
periods before lie wils old enough In uni)i-r»liii>i) 
the kciiho, and wept hveiuiN’ hi?* father threat¬ 
ened Lo burn bin lipluvcd lunik*. When lln- 
Cniuplele maiuiKcripls nf fir Ornlurv and the 
Jimbhiho Orrtfnriri were iliucuvvrvtl (r. Ml"). 
Hchulnrs iinmnliutrly turned to mpying, i jiieiul- 
ing, n tin old Ling, nnd main ling ilie*r work*. 
Quinliliuil WilH used IIH till' guide III I hr |'oin re|e 
organization or M'luiul enrriniln, mul Ciirro hr- 
came the inndel fur eoni|iosition. At llir 1‘ni- 
veirtiLy uf Piulmi, (inn)mriiio HnrrizZn (y.i 1 .) 
lectured on the Hr fhujurrmul arranged a I'M 
Tor liin students nilUh'il ml rxnriln - 

(ffliirm urroimiwilntiu' (c. I-H(l), whieli wua lull u 
guide lu t ltUTunioiu uhurc. We Imvr (bmriuo's 
Irslimouy tlml it \viih lliroiigli llnrzizvii iliut 
Cicero whs loml ami studied in all llie odimiU 
uf Italy. Ciiarinii dn Vrrnlui (r/.e.) ninl Vil- 
Itirino dn Fell re went forth from lln- 
lectnrcH of llur/.ixxn lu rnluhlisli the nmrl 
Rrlmols at Manlipn ami J'Vrrara, Ja lln- uur- 
riculnm rl Muntun Cieern wns ciiiphiim/n), 
though other classic niilliurs were nlinliril. Vil ■ 
lorino loclurud on He ftiaiurr, and is wiiil to hlivu 
been excelled in 1 is iutirpreluthm indy hv 
hnrzhxn. 1 1 is fair (a any that lliis si hnul v i(h 
ils spiriL, ciirrieuluni, and iiu lhnil iiiiiiiKiiralnl 
a coiicention uf ('icrroinauism whieli stood fur 
(he study of coiileiil n« well iin forin, and whieli 
thorehiru wns dcHtincd to crime into I'linfliil 
with that or llm nlrinter Meet of t 'inTMiiiiniri of 
the flixlcentli reiilucv. Tlumgh ViitiiTiun wu* 
the nutlior of nn loxihonkH, two I.jilin grammurs 
of wide rupn(alion were published by hi* pupils. 
« small uuulmKcd ou VUlnritui'H li aelmig, nun- 
piled liy LeauiuenuH (Hfili), and the large cob 
limo cif IVrotli (f/.s.) (1-lliK), whieli Im* I lie di«- 
linctiop of being the first unulrin l.ulio grain- 
tnur. (hinriuu's Hi'liiud dUfereil in no esM'iiiiid 
from lhal hi Mniiliin. Cieeruwim pn eiiniieiiUv 
(IQ-Cfitcd im the iiiudcl fur [irnse ei(iii|nniiliii|i, 
being Kludicd livnl Ibrimgh Ins l.,U, r» and Inter 
through his rluTuiieid wriliiiRs. A ilrluileil 
(loscription of this arliool ran he found in It hi - 
twl-n Cuiirinn'H Hr anlitir dm-rmli ,( (.(ii.fimli 
(bird)). Twp other cihieulinnnl lreiili*e* of 
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nlxml Dim fl.il* 1 may In? riled as iimrimiiriR Iim 
Ciceronian mIc-mI lrii<l tlnwn i<v ltarzimta nnd Yil- 
Idrinii: l In? Ifr hhrrantm r Jurat war of .Kura?} 
Svlviua (ij.w.1 (I'lifllBnd lilt* I hr wins rl (tUmss 
ii) l^nhiiriln llrniii <H 72 s. 

Tim i|rvrlu|mii'Hl nf Dm! phawnf Cicmrfijiinn- 
Hill n'liji ti nmde C'iwid Hif‘ exrikisivi? nindil uf 
n|ylf Iin<I mrmlwd «nr|i pi'iiporl iimn inward Dm 
rii'l nf l he ftflimnlli rmliirv I Vial llm rminiuil 
(’irrTniijnnn nf Hir lypcr nf Harmim mini* In In? 
rnunlnlnariiriun.anfl llu* M’rvdeuii<lal<u« wre 
runi'iifercil Dm only I me ilhseipl"s Dili nf |Ins 
difference rtf iillff|iKlalinn ftrrw Ihnrtr fn iiiiiim 
ran If m venue* nf IViRgiu Hiarf-iulini nml l^irrrien 
Valla (17 e . 1 , fiinnfran wii Pirn nml J'ii-lrn 
Hrliilm, AiiRidn i'nlKiann and I'anln t'orlmi, 
as well n-s ilia I Inn m line nf rluirgrw ami ilefeiiana 
iimliluLe'l liy I hr f'lWwnawM nf I T ns m us. 
Tim find nf ilir-iw mnlrnyrrsim nrininnlsil in n 
f-riliri **iti nf l'njutin’a ifirlinn, wlnrh Im ImaMeil 
In Vh* I'imrniiMii, mail** liv nitr nf Yulia's 

pupils Vjillu Ii ml lws-n mluefiird al Miminn 
miller ViUwinn. lull Im pivlrmd (jitiuliliuit In 
Cirrm, nlnl milal«li?»lir-i| n °Himd al Ilium* (II.VN 
with Dm JiVnW'l plirpiifH' nf i-x.ill Hitt linin'ilmn 
nvi-r Cireru. I-jiUt In* nml*' his htrgnnUnr 
IrtiinneI,int/uiir.'tn which In- |tninI< <| imimIji1;>s 

in I'icrrn, nhmn willi uUmr nimmnl wnli-m 
Tim f|linrrrl nvi-r M vl>- #a» Iml ri Iiiilmr pari nf 
llm imranlial i|imrn l lmlwf«-u llm l«n nun, lull 
in llm nnirnr nf hi* nllnrk ii|«ui Valla, Purrim 
wiyii: " WlitU ran In 1 n plailmr nr nmn* njH'U 
him.ii nf Miipi'lity Ilian |nr mm l*i ilnre lit Im rli»- 
plejumd will* I'morn's rlitnimnrr nml in think 
Uml Im ran impuivi- npnn ill Nn man Usva 
I'l'rP ilnred in iln l!*ta l«-fnr»\ Valin, Dm mail 
line, Min railing I'rviliT, ill*' uranaliiiK |n-mfnK- 
U r, riimru.iiiK from winif ltnvi-1. nil ark* l Wm, 
111 I r 1111 all nt'klllMllri||;i‘ In Ih- Dm Rnlilr-H slrrillll 
nl plni|ii»'inn* " Tim Mlr-ns nf P* dill nil nml 
I’nricai (ll'.M) fnrni n nlly Dm lirs*l w-rimm run* 
irnv'i'iHy nn llm niilijm In Dm* I'nliliaii main* 
litim* licit individual ■iMRijiiilily is ihksmMi 1 . 
llumuli I'linwiral iiiihIi Im an- nm*|ili*il. I Iml. 
nnlliiiiM i>> linin' ilariRmnm limn Dim newly 
arisen flii|ii rnliii>iii, anil Dial imiliing in nmri' 
dinRUMtnE limn Uiimii' a jm^i n{ 1‘in-rn; 1‘nrli’fti 
ili-fi-iiiU llm |ir<i|innilii>n Dial riivrn alnmlil Im 
i la* I'xclnniir miiili'l uf Myli* Imranw' il i?» fnuli«li 
In imilal" niiy I llm lw»l. nml Dial imilrt- 
I i< m. ii n ii in hr** I • n nl liy firiTo. in imn^<arv in 
I IIJII||iihiIimii 'I'lii' InUi’pr nf Wii nml lli-inlm 
ll.il’J l.ii;i| :i ri- aimiliir ill mu I till nml nr«n- 
im ui. llamnli vi rv unu li lniwr. lU-nvlui was 
I In’ I'rii-niilmul Innli r nf Dm slrirl I’miTiniiiul**. 

... nf ulyln an 1 ivi-ll axmijililmil iml 

milV in lliia li ll« r In I'ini, Iml alwi in iiin /fnfnry 
“/ (Vnirr, ivlnri 1 In 1 f.illii Dm nn mi ri| ml ruiiiuil- 
InTn jnilrm riinsrripli, l.lir inins iirgiura rmfnfru. 
Dm sainls ihvi, ami llm ranliimin *rntiltirri, in 
nrdi-r In ilnilali' I 'iimrn Sinlnli lu frj.r.l, wlirm 1 
ilium*ia nlwnya linknl willi Dial nr llmnlm ulmii 
1 'ii'iTiiiiiniiK nn* iin iiliniiisl. ■ li■ I mil fnllmv I 'it rrn 
wit*lnvishiv, nml in his /V l.ihrri* n-ri, ih*Hhw.niH* 
Im i|ih*h mil »'i up Cipcm iis llm only hiihM 


I'nlilinn tnnl I'ini linlli |irriirlmil nml iirnr- 
Imnl Dn ir ilfirlrinr in Hiirf'imi', link willi nnly 
irimli-rair fiin-rwi, fur iln* Rrluiliira nf I inly were 
fn»l yu'Mina In Dm slwliT inler|irrlntinn nf 
imilnlinii Tim I'nivi rsilv rif l’mlnn, whirli liml 
lii-rn Dm linmi* nf Hnmiiizn nml llmL rnrly liu- 
ninnisin whirli boukIiL Dm' apirik nf (.'irrm nml 
iml Dm form iniTely. liml univ lipmiiii' Dm firmer 
nf Dm Biririi r wr|. llenilui hml willed Dicre. 
Villuiinvamifi (]X17) nml IifiiiKnlluH (l. r i2If) were 
|ir<ifiiRuirs nf rlmlurir in llm Univrmky. nml 
nininiB llm slmlt'iila were lleRinitld I'nle, l.nLi- 
limr. nnrl Drilel 

('irrrnm.iiiii.ai limuiu 1 n iimlliT nf Rrimrnl 
inU-n^l in Frnnre nml (IrnninW Upim Dm fiuli- 
lirnliTiti of llm fiVernninniia nl KmsimiH (g.r.) 
U.'i2H). Ilefor.- Dial lime Kriiaiiiun liml nrili- 
riaril Dm 1 1 alia n ( 'imnfiintin and llild limi 
rrilirianl liv Diem, Iml Kilm|w> hurl Rivru lillle 
Im*piI. Krnmnm* wim nf llu 1 early Ilnlinn Hrnnin* 
sann' m'hniil. He In-linked in Die imilulinii uf 
(‘irernninii form ami dirlinn, Iml Im wnnlil nol 
piiliurdiiiAlp Milijn l HiKlU-r in farm, nnr vaiulil 
Im DM' paEnn vnr’nlnihiry in Iri iilinR ('lirinlinn 
Dmiima When ill liin (Trr run in a ns In' Itrul riili- 
r ii I nl llm wrvilu iinilnlnra, |iirkinR llrniii mil 
nml revii'wiitR llmir fimlls, hr fmiml himwlf. 
ns Im I'Xiiressca ii, “an non nimniH hnrimls. - 
J. (’ Si nliurr fl.Wl) nml hlienim Dnlrl (I.Tiri) 
ntmn rrr*il I'rasuuis. wilitiK furlli n iismiH why 
('irern sliniild Ih' llm exHusivi' nimli'l, v*-L ili'iiv- 
iriR ijinl Dm rim'iiiiimm refiiimil la rmd nr In 
him’ Dm vnrnhiihiry nl any nDier elnssind 
uulliur. Krani'isms I'lnriihia Sit hi hum (I f*!lfO, M. 

MmrVwH llliMh, I'Hvtt* lltvwtvw f IfiMU 
ly iO. nml JFi-nrii'iis Klriilinumi (IfiTK) eniililiuril 
llm ridimlr lii'Riin hy KrnNniua. 

The ?.«‘nl nf Dm (’iri'niniaiiM In mm Dm vis 
rulmlnry nf f'inm rrsiillnl ill Dm |iiililiia- 
Imn nf li'xieiiiis, phriisv linnkn. ruinnmukiirirjs. 
ami rlmluri' s. Aiiimiik llu’ ninal tni|liirUiil nf 
lltn«' ure llm fjftsrriwfinini nf Nir-Knli, llm f‘u«i- 
tarnhirir* nf Dnlrl, and Dm Thrxtliinix nf 
Hnherl ICmI ii’imi', wliieli were nsrd universally 
n« llm standard l.nliu dielinlinnr.-i fur ninre 
llinn u I’l-nlury. Xurnli'a DWmjfmim was 
lirsl p»ldished in llri-sm in Ifl'.IS. H wii* afii'r- 
wnrd I'diled nml I'lilnrunl liy IhisiliuK ZanrliUH 
and r.i'liiiM Si-ciiiiiIiih (iirin (llnwl, I filS 1; hy 
Miirr-llus Si|u:irriiiiii|His (lhis*l. Ifi7li) mid 
('hriili«|ilt r Celliirius (Hnsel, l.Vk’D under llm 
I'lDe nl Thr«itiritx f'ift-riiniiiiiua,* hv Alex. Frnl, 
(Hiim'I, ISSSi ttilll III ' 1 fill" nl A ;i/«ir»ln« 
/mlimlr fumiifuiuia; Uy Hunvii (Veilin', lHHHl 
and Uiai'niim 1'aeeiiilnti (I'ailim, 17-11) under 
ill" lill" Ilf h-riniti f'lVrraiipiinns. Tlu ri* Wi'N' 
ii1-.ii -itiriilic>'*l ediiinns liy AninniiiM Selmiim 
((‘uTiiiiiii 1 , IS7SI a il Ii a iirufiM'i* h.v dullu Suirin 
(ArH"Mliirnii IftMif. nml mm l»y Aldus Mium- 
liiis (Frnm id., I find). Tim Thrmiirun nT Ivs- 
(ii’ium, lirsi imhliMmil in a Dim 1 fnliu viilmim 
udiliim in l.VHI, weal lliruiiRh vnrimiH minlifi- 
rjiiimm, Iml wiiii iml uxeluHively rieenmimi. 
Tin* f'liiiittirnlinim uf Duiel ll.ynim, 15'.lll-I5'JH) 
was in*vi*r hip iihuIiIu lii'i'nuiw iL wiw uuL nljilin- 
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bcticolly arranged. An abridged form ap¬ 
peared in 1595 with a preface by hturm, which 
was printed in 1000 aa an appendix to the 
Nizzoli lexicon without credit, mm in 1734 with 
credit, , . 

At the cloge of the sixteenth century general 
interest in Ciceronian imitation had more or 
leas died out because of the inci'ensc of intoresb 
in the use or the vernaculars; yet until well 
up into the eighteenth century articles on Llio 
subject in no small number can be found. Cer¬ 
tain it ia that all through Hid seventeenth cen¬ 
tury Latin formed almost tbo entiro Bwhjeet 
matter of tlio curricula o[ the grammar schools 
and tlmt Cicero was considered tlia final au¬ 
thority in usage nnd form. This is exemplified 
by auilh representative schools ns SL l’aul'B in 
London, the College do Guyenno in France, 
nnd the Gymnasium of Slraalnirp, which, es¬ 
tablished in the first half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury under the impulse oi ihci llciuhRsnnce, 
held with moro or less vigor to tbair ideal until 
the scientific and realistic movements in educa¬ 
tion [breed, modificationa, 1, S, 

Rotafuncas : — 

Lalzao, J. L, Gdez db, 5ocm/« Chrcslicn, p. 22B. 
(Ppris, 1552,) 

DuncKi'AiinT. The Civiluatian of the /fenai'nance in 
Holy. (Londnn, 1B0B.) 

riunia.MV. Jean Levesque dc. .Siir fo qitercllc ijui 
g’df^o rfrnii f a Xl'J eitch rut a Ujcl it’cilililC <jllt Ml 
due a Cicirolt. (I'nrJa, 17fi0.) 

CnUTii^ua, David. Do rntionc disccudi ct online sfn- 
diorum in »irioi#i«: arlitw rceleinalitainUo. (Willen- 

Wl, 1504.) 

Conrsai, Faqi.q. Df, liDimm'lmi ilwiii ilinlupus. (Flor- 
011^0^1734.) 

Dolet, Etiunub, Coinifienlartonim linguae Lafinae, 
(Lyons, l&a&.) 

DuiunR he liApn. H. Jfrruiur prtcuracur el iViKiaUiif 
do i'unrfl moderne, (Paris, 1H7 2.) 

Eiubmus. Dehideiuus. Iipislolac, In Orem. (Lyons 
171)3-1700.5 

Hallaji. Henry. Inlrmluclian lo the Literature of 
Europe, Vul, 1, (London, IS73.) 

Jortin, John, The Life of Erasmus. (London, ISOH.) 
Lenient. C. De Ciceronian o IicIJd nnjjil rcccntiorca, 
(Pliria, 1S65.) 

NETrLftsiur, Lrcliirrs nm/ Cgsni/g. (Oxford, IflDS.l 
Niraiiii, CiunLES- Lta Glndinlcurs dc In Iilimbliq lie 
des IcIirM. |Paris. 1BGO.) 

Nizzntl, JllAfl/o. Obsenatim in. (Hush, ISIS.) 

Feiuon, Japqii. Pro Ciccroim Orulorc eo/ltra J'etrwji 
iinmnn Oralfo. (Paris, 1547.) 

Font^nq^ Giovanni, Attloniits, In Opera. (Venice, 

flAMus, Peter, Ciceroninniis. (Paris, 1557.) 
llicci, IjAnTQLosiMEo. Doimilalionctreolihri. (Venice, 
1545.) 

SaddaOINi, llEMiaiO. S/oria del Ciccroniniifsnro. (Tn- 
nn°, 18H5J 

Saniivh, J. E. Harvard Lectures, (rnnilirlilfic, 1005.) 

^ iL(n °i r im= n ^ tflaiaieul Sefiolanhip. (f'nmliriilge, 
lOiM-uiua.) 

ScAMaEn, J. J. iScnliflcrana. (HoInRiie, 10(17.) 
ycuoTTUs, AMinHAS, Cicero ft rahmt. vinriinUus. ('(1(3.) 
ocott, iz.onA. Canfroueniu over the Imitation of C'iccra, 
(Now Vcrlr, 1D10.) 

STEHlANUa, UoriBliTUB. Thesaurus, 1543. 
Pseudo-Cicero. (Qnnevil, 1577.) 

‘Yiioltoilftinocutus. (Qenevn, 157fl.) 

Storm, Johann. Da iiM’Inltone nrolorio libri Ires 
(Argenlorntl, 1574.) 

I unlYTfi^S ^ U ^' 3 recle a J ,erlcn£ fi'S Liter. (Argen- 


VillaM, I'lUl'ri), Liher dr f’infniio f'iurrntiae famuais 
Cicihiif, (Plnrciiri!, 1 H- 17 .) 

VivEfl, Joannes L, /Jc trail mil ia Jliatiplinia. (Ci'lnn. 
Arc.. 1530 .) 

WaixII, J. r. in(nn'ii crilira I.attune lingua r- (Lrlj,- 
*IR, 1720.) . 

WoQdWaIIII, IV. ]]. .SVllrflM in r.i/riiYilirJH during the 

dgt pj fhr JienniSBiiacr. (fninliriilni'. IIHMI.) 

VillDriiifl ilu Krilre. il'amPriilac, IWU 7 .) 


CINCINNATI, CITY OF. — Tin? HPrniul 
largest city in llio a(nU> uf Oliiu, nml llm !■ rul¬ 
ing coimucrcUl city uf llm HUUlliiTii purl uf Llm 
slate. Incorpurnlcil iih ii riLy in IHID. lu 
1000 the Lu lu I nupuliilioii wun a2> r » l ! , l'2. nml il h 
estimated populnliim in HNWI \vw« 3fil,‘2l‘d, lin 
sciiopl census, l)-2l year* vf «/((•, h«« 
in 1000; nnd its lulal ncIiuiiI eiirulliiii-iil in 
day scUqoIh wah ‘115,01)2, ninl -MIS in niglil 
schools, The enrollmeiil in |iriynli: nml iinru- 
cliinl sehuuls was 10,1,S3 ndililiuiml. (Jr I be 
lolnl pajnilnlion in 1000, IN |«T mil wi re 
foreign burn, and 4.4 per cent were negroix. 
Of Llm fui eigi) Imru, 07 per com »m? ( JiT/mm 
anil 10 per coni Irmli. 

History, — 1'rlviiic-venlure hi’IkiipIn I'x’wlnl 
in Cincinnati liefurc IIHOII, nml in 1M7 n Ism- 
cnalcrinu Hclinul of similur type was njn nnl. 
In 1S1N John Kidd, a U'enUhylmker, 1'i i|m iillinl 
S1000 per annum for " the ediiriiliiiii id pimr 
cbililren nml .vuiilIih nf ('iiieiinmli/' Inn in 
1925 the fund was liikru from Hie rily by bis 
heirs. Another InipusL fur llm nuiiie piirpiise 
was made in IN2-1 by Tliiniiiw llngln h. 

In 182.1 the slate enaeli d n new ruriiiiiiui 
Bclmol law, which, nmonic mlii r Ibingn, pru- 
vided for “ a lluard of TniHiirs mid \Vmiun 
for the Cominuii iScIiiiuIh " nf ( 'iiu-iiiiinii. 
This Hoard, cniiMisling of live men, in nmjum- 
tiou with the City Cbmueil, vyu« Ui levy nml 
collect taxes for nml in niiiinliiiii iriininmii 
schouJs. Tim first public sclruul ««i« <i|rcncil 
in lfi2N, with belwecii 70 nml Htl pnjiib 'I hr 
sclinols »L find met wilh grcul luenl Mpp'icMinji, 
both rrom the pcinile nml Ihr Cinineil. 'I’n 
awaken public inlorrul, imhlie exiiiiiiiiiiliiiiin 
were iuBlilutcd nml nlvet ‘1 pwnuh's were em¬ 
ployed. These were krpL up fur snim 1 yrnrn. 
cnlmiiinliiiK willi tht> grout street ju,r/u|e uf 
June, 1S33. The result Wiir llml the peiipli 1 
were Won over til lllft supporl uf l lie Ni'lmnls, 
nml Imiuls were issued in 1N3I IHh'i lu Imihl 
eight new sduinlhnUHos. The firnl prinlcd ei-liuul 
vepnrl, imiucd in 1RXI, nluiwed nn exjvendilure 
of ?777,H in Llie preceding year, ¥175 uf wliirli 
wns for prcniiiun linnlm fur jiiiiuJn nml fur 
banners fur the .srliiud punulcs. J-hn li iniMi r. 
nl llml Lime, Helmed such leMImukn uml 
made micsli u noiimc. uf stiulv ns lie saw lit fur 
his ward, without reference'lu (lu- uiIutn, 

In 11V.V7 the Hoard was enlarged in ivru fnnn 
eacli of the five wards, iiinleud uf niie, nml ni-w 
school districts wore urguniaed. In IKNU 
schools wore cHtnldiHheil in orplinn iisyliiumi 
In IN IO the Cierman Inugungi; was Iiiirndined 
into the eninmoii hcIiooIh; in 1841 n epi einl 
teacher of peiimsuship iVAScmployoii, nml even- 
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inrc srli*wd* frr iwn tawm ftjwm d; la 1*01 llm 
Icarlirn? <4 v<w«l wsa Wfinn in )Nfi 

the 1**1 kwh* ami lb* mslwlbm >■> si= f »W« 

wm* wm«k *swiM“«ltal vttw stmf>*rm.- in JM" 

0 rmiriiC high irlw-d, wiO* a **»eM «wt» «f 
pIM'Iv. «w (■alal’Hd*’*!; i» f>+? 

rrdnrrd r]iiV jI)•>■' wrcr c-x'sAdJwb*'4, a 'b», j?i 
1H.V). M «iw *4 « t tiy 

j„l,i l ,f, ll l ,4 Sfh*w4» ¥*>' '*•***»•. iis l*Jil 

Um* Hughm* and IC r VVswwIai.a.’t.i bifib jw-lMwJa 
B-rir in Jfc.Vl j<"»:ari !«» ajijw^u* 

lb' 1 «4 «*ip iMi'ii la Ik" 

Ruanl '4 i« 1*-V| *»>*?- 

iiirdiam w1mm»C». in nMfh »V »*« b’*iw» sucks* 

fif ||i<” (Ijalurl *.rl)<w4* wrsir r*1 a wi-.jj. 

Uni it inl<~T«?''-ds*l*> •ris*«^. »r-tw rTasmtsml, in 
IWS fvfriiiva a*hmd» M #i*h» »<-t" ?»«n*nb-4, 
pinl 11|f «.«!») 3i'l«?in 'v «4 * ‘iunr-naii r*la!»- 
lMnM. rt IfcAfi an ry»-mn« «kc4m«4 w*a 
pnlAlJUlinjI, id j.I.ys-^aJ inrintrUnn Jw- 

rami' a jwiM >4 »Jw cwaf**' >4 in 

|M!J ijf ra «ina S ’ SIS !■?-*?'^-1-f'-■-‘i in a *i1y 
nurnial *rh«id »** hjw-wT.. *» C^7*'>•' I'm- 

Vrwilv «if I llTI’-imSl i«s» MSuanimJ, 'I ill 
]fi sOirnd t»J *?)•• «li-a.I ®.a» i-igfli-1M '], 

wliirVi, in 1^. «»» is* n }»rt «4 lb" 

rilv iwli'i"! «y»l*-ro 

ilv l?') 1 ' a-Mil-J"!-! «4 W8?ii?n HSw 5V'«s?4 i'| 
TniMk"'* ami VsiiV'-j” a’l-*!!- hi/hi f.Ajin- 

[wr?i jinni Id sfi 1 *m 7 In *!K.i in l**»4 1 t> 

1*111, " U,n;|3i) >4 r.i|'!'«5i-n »aa anlcHnS uloj 
f/U ||i» rjulin Sail* _ swit M? Hi' >Tean»®a- 

iiuli W»*i S-ViSngi-i'l l*-s 1|. »If<1*4 is' 1**8*'. *w<! 
tun 1 fr<iJu rat-h «4 Si*" I TI I **■(*?.. lb" 

lii«5iviCf5'rii-'ial -Is'ft'' wens a(»nH-4* r 4 Uv I **•*(>, 
Ifirviijillf l!)r iSibjiUDJ-i »-l M»- |b>sjaJ nw 

|h|<m| .11 in VMM a g-'D. ial !«■» #>4lj 

tt’CriilUf Ui <il>" ”1 r«. 

nrl* i|. !SD»1 mull » Si n*«- Ib-assl *9S »»-n|yr^| U« 

*J7,31 l«-is>R rWl*'4 sil Vaig>- an.4 11 wbsai4 

ilisUjrln In IM" m nr» a'ns!* Ian Js*Tjan"r’i| 
u! lln- (nillivl i**«i*H'i»3 9l4iisi *4 fjl* l»*sa*«tis *4 
l‘ill|r,lli"H. Mini !bf r.i'» ^4s»4*l* >4 t 

HIIIIiImT», Iljl i"lr/r!l»'ij is' |at*f 
TUi’ Uiaiiay iiii n' <4 lb* - lk«i:4 of I'..|n:rali*t1l 
Cur linlf el rrnlyJV lia* Ikm-m rasrfwl an.j n.lj- 
wrvaUvr, j»ml Ms*' lua s al'* ba* Iwn S‘>«. 
]|i |n7"i. llir I1 i*?ij 4 sn;s» Biini >4 5!a" 

lr-V.villK 1.4 Mini for <M-liiai4in in«b Ilf 

llji*(*oi||<ril Tiir |ksaji4'4 IV'I'-* »4 ibr ri!y 
Plill hail jHiMf-T in »~yl il-nan Shr- [n y Ker lliniy 
yrnrs nC(> i (hit »i»w cm iw^ik-wl |i4n«iini« ww 
Ilia'll 1 =\lw*ul I'.W 1 " si {.rev in!<-*»••* 1 ?:j nliira. 

1 inti W”»'iTjra 1.1 5vai *‘ lw*‘H a is nVoiafsl ill Ihf 
larst lv i|ii'- 1<i Jin 1 ra»}||*aiau uia.lo l«v M*o 
niijilm' Myiiiripnl 1‘allv V.-n- luiililmga 
iiiri’ 3frnn«‘4 ti'i. a (»«-»• high fcn.a »■«.. 

lijli|i»|ii'»|; iiiiiliiial lijimiiig km iciHcwJyrirsJ inl.i 
ill!’ HPVr*Hlll 14l*>l riglilll g_|suli-^. iUnil. ^aS'lcisy 
Hern In I In' nVnJir Jli, a »'r jiijjj*S fnl l!s« 

hlintl v.;in msrin .l, an4 a l**airi«-fV rolli'B*- wjw 
i rilal'lislu'.l in rmiiirfliuH l!»- S i.ivrcmly 

ill Cihriliinll In J'.C/Wi irii'.ljr|*)»|w'r* t nn Mas 
lirRiin; :*ml ;si4 rj»» rM«-in|r«l lai Hip Varmli»li 
Htliunla, whirl) hail lirrll ronilurlril HlilItT 


privBli* audnimi ninrr ISftJi. In HKH) a erm- 
limiilinn »r|}i«4 fur appirnlitMt, innrtrlctl on Llip 
lirmiaii lyisp. eiaa mirnwl 

PlesGflt SyilMti - • The arhoul »v«U?vn, ah at 
p^fl fintawF.ml, vs iw f>41nw»: llir Hiinr4 of 
l>iii f #lwii rnijili.yf an iIr rkprulivi* nfTicnra o 
^»j*cnaH‘t-i'l«-iil ui I ’iiy HrliiH.lt; a I’krk, who 
ars,s is-s liipniws mannarf; a HiiprinLrtnlrnl 
«C Hml'lmgs. an ,\«w;B|anl HnririiMloiilriiL, anil 
sw l'iijy.Tioj-f. a i i)»ii5ilian nf Huii|ilira; aiul a 

Tfi|si)7» tlffavt wiili 3 RwiciaiiLi Tiir Hujinr- 

ial«nli’Hl nf HrUi*i«l« i* pltriwl fur n fivr-ynnr 
)lso »>lhrr» for Swu*ymr iciinw. A lionrd 
•4 I'.ranm.f fa fi ;i. wiijpiinlril liy 1 1 1 >* Itnnnl, cx- 
ai»iwi'» ali ir-arjiri*. fur mlifirvilimt ami i[iinll- 
hr*iji?u Tin' ***n|w»inlrinJriii norninnUifl nil 

iwas-lsrt^ (f» ilio lhvfn.| fur anpiiiiUmcitl. Haw 
Bssirtwl liy a sujwrviaur i.l |i)iy»lral iruining, 
w'lli A a*swl^nia; a auprr%i*nr >>f iwimmnuliip, 
wiih a VMxtanla; a niifwrvjMT nf ilrnnrslk’ 
i*» )i arr. mlh S awOanijr; n aupm iaor of 
mamml irainmK. wjlh K aw Ian I 1 *; n BH|HTviafjr 
(4 Jlnisir 1 . BlJli ? J 3wsial3lll.», a flH|HTllR1ir of 
ihnwsri*. will. (• astsiflaiiT*, si »n|irrvin«*r of (icT- 
l»&9« Hiib IWi aaa»*-ian1«: ami n wi|wrvipor nf 
t,m4rlg S T!*ns TU" r»ly ^V’lX" IlivUnUs |»in- 
ikigaripir*. ri.n'lin’>«-.| m rnniirclinn with a 
nDM.Wf «4 !h<- rlrjni iiimy »rlinoU; 17 day ilr- 
(CM-MiHty ®r!iw4a, n ilny iiili rnirilifilr m'IidiiIh; 

,'i .fay lisgl-i «rli«*4s; s|»rhl ftrliiMd* for llir. 
»|raf am I for Iff Idrml: a UTiiimiainni eclimil 
f.«T ajipiMjirwr*; ■! c-vriihig ■ |i-)iii iilnry cchunls; 

2 r umi '4 lirah «lwln, ami a * i!y univi rnily. 
I'D ihrrw- ®.r!.u*4a g|u* rjiv rinjiltiynl (1,1 Miijirr- 
.iffra and UJ-M Ua' li'-n III 1WIH -UH.IQ. 
Ml i1so«w iwafhrrs. .Ml wtw rrn|i|ipyrd in kimlcr* 
awl 7(1 in high wliwlw. SI mlililiuiial 
M-arlw-r? w-p»p rtnplnynl in the rvrKiliR jirliiKila. 
Tl.r loi„i3 rr»»i U»t nia Mih'ii a lire of lln- nrlinnk, 

i>«si iisfUidiwg. lln' I'r.i vriMly nf 1‘inviiiunli. waa 

H. 'dnJW AIm»hi II |nr mil of Uilh mnn; 
lioirg Male wninrrai, and lln* rrliiuindcr fro in n 
dh i.a* *4 7} |kt mil Tin’ 1,'nivpiwily of 
t'rorinnat) \yr). Mills enllrgiaM', mi ui neeri nn, 
and u.iai(sialp ih pailim-iH*. n Imrln-ra' rnlliRf, 
ami faculiM** «f law, inuliririr, anil di'iiliulry, 
i® «Vws j«wiiaUy iiiainlaiiKnC l»y l lie city aft a 
niv iitmniily. funning I ho rufin inn lion of llm 
|iilifK whsol sycloin of the I'lly. K. I*. C. 

BMinaiH -- 

H 1 1 *-”-!’ "/ >*•' /‘bW-U’ .KthevU c/ Cindmmli. 
lw$3 ’lair 

fSph.s 3 aitj.l_ J.jfisr II ;| //ihte'g nj (Ac HrkoaU »/ C’oi- 
M.'Varitiwa'i. l#M I 

CINCINNATI. UNIVERSITY OF. CIN¬ 
CINNATI. OHIO Krinlilialinl in ls70 m-ilor 
an acl l>y whirli llio • irliirnl Am*lnldy nl Ohio 
Ban rrii|snwrml l*.i nid anil pninmlf nln mill oil. 
’[’fir ni-adiTtiir ilrparlmml tra" imi urgnnlijcil 
mi'd |H*U An idil tnisl fmul was fnutul iu- 
adwiioair. ami was jiii|jjdt'ini'lil**<l by rlunolloiia 
eiml a publn? las In IMMl the Mtulteol CoV- 

I. kp i4 Ohio I fun tided in l«lft) become psrL of 
the univiii&iiy, joinwl in IWWI by the Miami 
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CIRCULAR INSANITY 


Medical College. In Iflflfi « Law Department 
was organized, niifl in IHD7 this wna joined by 
Ihe Cincinnati C,‘ollcgc Law School. The Col¬ 
lege of Engineering wna organized in 1000. 
In IDO, 1 ) the College for Teachers was cKtub- 
lislied in cooperation wiLli the Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion of tho ciLy. In 1DOQ « graduate school 
was organized ns a separate, department, l'or 
admission to the college of liberal urts, schools 
of low and engineering, caudkln.lts must show 
evidence of preparatory aLutly represented by 
about Hi units. Certificates from accredited 
schools are accepted. Candidates who have 
completed freshman and sophomore years in n 
recognized college are admitted tu the College 
for Touchers. There were enrolled in 1009-1010 
753 students in tho college, 223 in the College 
for Teachers, 203 in engineering, fl l in law, 11)0 
in medicine. There arc 80 professors, fi asso- 
cintc professors, 32 assistant professors, nml 100 
instructors, demonstrators, and nsai.Hlo.uta on 
the faculty. Charles William Dabney, Ph.D., 
LL.D., is tho president. 

CIPHERS. — Sec Notation. 

circulating CHARITY SCHOOLS.— 
The term applied Lo tho charity schools of 
Wales, Trom the fneL that the teacher stopped 
nt each town or village Tor a few months only 
at a lime, nod then passed on to another place. 
Pot ft, discussion at this type of schools, see 
Ciiauitv Schools; Walks, Education in; 
eec aIbo Movincj Suiioolh. 

CIRCULATORY ACTIVITIES. — Tim miiH- 
cnlnr activities involved in distributing the 
blood through tlm body are intimately related 
to all forms of emotion, In general llie elTect 
of n pleasurable impression is to heighten tho 
circulatory activity and intensify the activity 
or the heart, while disagreeable experiences 
tend to restrict the activity of the circulatory 
organa. The circulatory processes arc among 
the best means of measuring menial disturb¬ 
ances of nn cinollnnnl type. 

See Emotional Expressions. 

CIRCULAR INSANITY, — Circular insan¬ 
ity is the name given by some psychinLrisls 
(sec article on PsvcuiATnv), to one of the most 
frequent forms of mental disturbance. IL is 
one of the group of apparently quite different 
diseases, but undoubtedly of the same cnvisc, 
course, and outcome, Tho group to which cir¬ 
cular insanity belongs, which includes such ap¬ 
parently diversified forms os siinnla ntnnU, 
simple melancholia, nml mixtures ol these, litis 
heel) differentiated by Kreopclin, who has given 
to it the name m amsc/i-depressiwc Jrremn, 
which baa been transliterated into English ns 
A/naic-Depressite Insanity. The symptoms in 
manic-depressive insanity arc grouped In vari¬ 
ous ways, and to each kind of grouping a 
separate name is given. 


In this kind nf insanity tlm llirim principal 
mental symptoms lire rl'nwil under the fol¬ 
lowing heads: Lhiiikiug, emotion, will. Tim 
abnormalities of a men till uriler lire those nf 
nn nppnrait ense nr u diHieiiltv in thinking, 
those tif n marked feeling nf well-being nr nf u 
stale uf depression, anil ilumc of iimlnr unrest 
or of n disinclination In iimjvt nr a slowing of 
movcnieiit, Tim ivnys in wliirli llin.se nvmp- 
taias may be combined, nml llie variety uf I lie 
combinations, are shown In the uei'iiiiipiiiiyiiig 
diagrams. In tlm figures tlm ilnlfi'il line rep¬ 
resents the euiuliniiiil einulilinii nr Ihe feeling 
Lone, the broken line llm ease In ihinkiiiM, nml 
the cunlinmiuH line llir eliuruetiT nf the nets. 
Above llie burizniilal line these mean respec¬ 
tively tlm feeling uf well-lieilig or an exliiln- 
ralinn, apparent nnse in thinking, anil mnlur 
unrest, while below llm horizontal line I hr 
opposite meaning is given. The liiirizunlal lino 
is taken, oa a very artificial atniulnrd, im Uni 



Dlnprnni Jllualrnilnu llm |Hnnlli|r rnmliinnliuM uf ilu- 
linen innlu nyinjiiiiiii.i in umnir-ili'|• rr«»lv,> iuMiniiy. 
I'Vom JCrnppi’lin (inuilifiml). 

TMuldug-Kranilua. Will.... 


normal level. The vertical linen Hirpitnilc the 
curve combinations in such n way llmt llm 
difTercnt forms of immic-ileprexsive insanity 
nrc represented in tlita threefold syinpl.iiimlie 
way, All llie clinical forms nf iiiiiuii'-ilejires- 
sivc insanity are given iliagraiimiiiihully in 
llicse curves, nml llie diagrams hIiiiw well bow 
one form may merge into iiimliier. It hIuiiiIiI 
bo noted Hint llie iiiniinnl of ilevinliuii uf llm 
curves from the bora until! line dues nut indi¬ 
cate Llm nniuunl or Llie inleiiMily of llie jm-nlal 
condition or llie iimiilid eliunge.’ 

In the ilia grains Llm condition ,1 reproaepils 
the main pyinploniH found in viiinin, 

while K is Llie represenlalioii nf the euuihlmu 
in flfju ji!b deprmwn ur wie/mirA/ifiii. If, H, 
F, (}, and II represent the sn-eiilled riiixni 
states; II and C represent ilifforenl eiiiiiliiioi- 
tions in agitalcti depression, D represents lliuse 
in unprorfiicfiuo niaui'a, nml F those in tnnnianil 
stupor. It ie louml that while any mm iurm 
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nirvy l» rwMvpml from. Ilwre i« n li-mlmcy In 
rreiirreimri, nml llial llir form in wliirli iln* 
ilwiu'i’ n'Piirs may l«* ililfrtvnl from llu* nri^icml 
fnriii TImhi «<• (iml intlivi'limln in wlnun niir 
sillmk ui ineltmrUnlia nr mama is fnllnvoil liy 
n similar nlliwk nl mi inlrrvnl nf iiihiiIIih nr 
vi'iim ijn’urrfiil mr/rmrftp/ni ami rrrurrml 
wnmi'i). mill nllmrs in wlmm limn* i* n FiRnlar 
nUiriialiuii nf iMaiiiqi-jil nml ihpresa*-*! slnies 
wilh nr willimil. ihleriTiuiig lur'nl nr iiunnnl 
|ii'riiHlH Irfflwroii Ilif I m*i fnriii* ifiUcrntUwg in. 
minitjf ainl rfvnilnt insurnfj/.i 

ArrnrililiR In Krirplili frnm III In IA pr 
mill, (if all | i.a I in 11 j» a<liuillr<| In insane Inns- 
jiilah have I Ilia Kiml nf in«uiily. nml nhuiil 
Inn ihir.ln nf all rami, mnl rihnul llirre ipiurlrtN 
nf all llirw nw* lieginuniK )<efnrr Iln* ngi* nf 
25. iifi* »i.irl*! mnl women. Almiil 111 jirr mil 
Imvt) a fir*l liHark liffiifi* llm ng** "f 1 . 1 . lull 
(lie great ml niimlwr rninriilm wilh I hr ailnlra- 
ri'iil mill mil>?ri|iirnl urn will |H-rirwl. viz., 

|HT ri'Jil ril llir .nliiiin*|iili!i ii.r. lirsl flllnrki'l 
ncrnr lirUvri'ii iln- ar.-s nf 1.1 mnl ‘_>d. 11 will 

In* m'M. ilmrrfnn*. thnl nearly lull! nf llm Inlrtl 
iniinlnr nf llir irunt in* wilh l In a fnrin nf ins.imly 
iiiivi* llir lirsl n11 ark during llir |« nnil nf prliiml 
lifr. 

In iln- jirmliniiim nl lliis kiml *»f iiiMiiilv 
)ii-mlily appears in |ilay a very impnrlmil niir. 
fur il lma I wen fmiml Uml iln 1 mmr nr nlliml 
f.irniH ui menial ilim’iisr i-xislr.! in ullier nirm- 
l>vri> .*1 llir Imiiily in nliwil *d jv* r ii-nl nt all 
ni.«w. Tim iljM*AM*may l«- iniliilnl hy exP-rnnl 
I'uinlilinns, menial sire**, u*i nhuU, Iwilily ilis- 
riiw. p'lr , hul many vnm» up/war In urjdinuU: 
R|mnl}*iieou»ly, tun I nil »lmw a ilwiilnl 
11 >irliim Iml wren ilm rrseiiona (llm immnilv) 
nml iln* pr«-*i"iUiiK ilmw. if Uml npjH'nrs In fir 
(Ilf r;illw. A *| MN'ial Mil'll I ill ril Jl a I II 111 ill II nr 
lirriU*luwilinli in *il|i|n**mi In In* preselil in 
llm.fj' wini havr injiniruli'|iri'»»ivr nil m in, nlnl 
Ilii;i in nIniwn liy llir Imili'iiry iif Umar pnlimla 
In gel nllai’k* nf jmrimlir ih-pri-saiium mnl rx* 
rileinriil* wliirli nrr nnl nullirieiilly revere In 
hr railed iiiwinily. 

Tin- iliiralinii nf llir tlineim' litw mum-linm* 
lirrli Kind In hr llir lihlline, lull lliix ran In: 
nai'l mily Iii'rainnr lin n- in llus li iiilniry m ri:- 
riirrrniT, nlnl lN‘rainm nf llir iiii'Ulnl I'mIimIiI li- 
Iimi. I'rm Linilly nil rmM-x liavr Iwn alinrku, 
llir jnilirnl I mink imrinnl, mi far an lliin roll In* 
ilrii rmiimil, lii lwimi iillJirk.«. 'J'lir imliviilunl 
nll!irk*< Rrcally vary in iliimiinn; »min' |n msl 
mily nui' in iwn wiH'kn, iinn'l nrr frnm 0 In • 1 * 
iijnnlli"*, mnl n li'H'_ I'uiiliuni' fur ns Ihiik ns 2 
in I yi’iira. Il' jil rimilNr in^mhly, wliirli linn 

lu'i'ii . ..I nlinvr n» allrrimlinim *>T umiiiiirul 

mu) ilrprminl Hlni«-rt wiilnmi Inriil iiUrrvnlH, in 
iimiTiihlr nml lil>lmin T1 ip in-rim) lirtwm*n 
ui Ini-k i nf iln* rrnivrrrtlil'- liirniN vnrii‘ 1 * iin 
limitly n« iln- Imliviilunl IriiKlIia i»l nllmka. 
In early life 1 In III year* may inlrrvniu, 
while Iln* imrmul i»ilvrv»'niim in riml i* ummlly 
Hlmrii-r in Inter lifr. Mu Mil* nlher ImmJ, il is 
nnl liitununl lu hml imliviilunU who nllcr u 


fir«l aUnrk in ymilli ri-main mirrnnl uiiLil llu> 
nUes nf Id nr oil. Sn fur u« in knnivii nl prrarnt 
Uiin kiml nl iiwanily in nnl rnuwMl liy nr jumn- 
cinUil willi rlinrmlirialir mininminil rjiminis 
in llir nervous ny»leiii, imr i« ji rnuwil h_v 
mirrinirgniiiitiiis. il in, llirri fnrr. mllnl n fiilir- 
linuul iUmum-. Fur llir eliiimrieriy.nlinn vif llu* 
iliffi n-ni M inpinms nml nf llir ilirfm iil furiiiN 
nf iln- ilia use llir reiuler is refer ml lu (lie 
nrlirlni nil .Mama nml .Mki.am ihu.ia, 

Hrmiiw nf ihr uml nr lniiuif i-nL nluiun, is»- 
|H-ri:illy llir* rninlilinii nf rrliirilulinn ill ili']iriPrt- 
"iuinf, Ihr iliwarr- is Hilin Iiliirn i’*nifllni'il ivilll 
■ lenjeiiiia Jirrrnx h/r.) uml wilh firl.le-mimleil- 
iirsa P/.i'.h T'liix is iinrlirulnrly irur nf llir 
raws* wliirh nrriir i liiriiii* I In* arlinnl iirrinil. 
Si nrr, ns was imlril nlinvr, nlinul niir Imlf nf 
surh iiHlirnlu Imvi' llir liml allnrk ilurinn Llir 
|irriinl nf sell mil life, a knnwli ilgr nf llm ilis- 
mw is imimrlnnl in llir Iriirln r, nml nny uli- 
nnriil.'ililir* nf eliililrrii ri-m'inliliiiE llir: syinji- 
Innis nl iln- fnrms nf llm ilisnise shiinlil hi: im- 
iiieilifih ly hrmiRlil lu llir iiUriiUmi nf llm hi'IuhiI 
nimlii'al I'xmiiiner. K. 1. |>\ 

ReferfeHcmi; — 

lint'll. A Aiiieli- mi .Munin. Mi lanrlinlia. oml Munlr- 
in-|,r<-ra>lvr’ liitaniiy. In lVm«|, Hrfrrrnrv I In nil - 
l»oft <•! Ihr AI.HiVnl Sn'rtjrra. Vi>l. V, |i|*. 117 |a». 
Knirrsi.iv. F IM. II. 4lil| JHU). (l^-lr.rin, 

’/.iKUKS. rn. I'tyrhinrrir, iiji. fi.Vl Mia. (l^iinltr, 
iHr*' alwi lsMI(fain)>lil' i a uinli-r Mania, Mrmki-iiiima. 

mi* I 1‘sYiMivini .1 

CISTEHCIANS, EDUCATIONAL AC 

TIVITV OP .Tin- Onlrr nf f jHli-rrinnH wns 

fnmul'il nl (‘[term* in III** tUiiri-sr nf CUiUmIih 
in UHIS ha mi iiffslmnl nf ihr llrrifflit'Lini.' run- 
ErrttiilUui nl Mulwmi'H. 'flic [nlimlrr wns Hi. 
Ilnln-rl, Ahln.il nf Mn!rsini‘N. Oin* nf llu.' lirsl 
rillHTinrs nf iln 1 lu-w riiliininnilv wiih llir Eiir- 
lislininii, Sle|ilien llnnliiiH. 'I'hr imlrniirr nf 
Hi. Ilernnril min ihr onlrr nl CUrnuN in 1112 
mnl iln- fniimlalinn nf lire nmiuiMlery nl 1‘liiir- 
Vftut ill 1115 lnl in mi I'XLrnnrilin.ary ilrvrluii- 
iiienl nml nriiviiy mil only nhni|i Hlririly 
muunslir lirii'H, Iml nlsu in (lie unis ill r ivnrlil 
nf rrrlrsimilirnl iilTnim, i-n|ieciii1ly in llm fmin- 
dalinii nml nrnmijliiiii nf vnrirmn nnlrra uf 
chivnlry, in llir mipprrissinn nf hcrrlh’iil Inirh- 
iiilf, nml in Llm iirMHiiixulion of llm Hernml 
Criismlr. lli’fiirr llm ilrnlli nt HI. llrriuinl in 
11 HI llm CiMi-rriun Unlrr lunl Till inolmRlrrirs; 
liy llm mil uf llm Tiiiiriernlli cemury llm mini- 
I ht linil rrnrlmil 70(1, Timm* wrrn ilislin- 
Kijislinl hy llir I'xlmnrilimiry muicliiy nml 
niislerily uf Uirir ininnlrs, liy llm xenl willi 
wliirli limy nmlerlnnk mill rnrrinl iml vnat 
priijurla fur lie* mnli'riiil iinpruvnmnl of llm 
iliwlrirla in wliirh limy were Wnleil, nml liy 
llm |u)»piiali|y nml rlinrily wliirli. urrnrcIliiK Lu 
llm irmliliim ul llu: Heimdiiiim: rule, ilvey 
jirariireil wiilioul nlint. Tins rmumiH clirnn- 
u-ler. ItirHiiriua uf lleisUThimh, himself n Ci«- 
lirrinn, lella uf n iiuinnalory in Wrnlnlmlin 
which in a imriail of more lUan otalnary 
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stringency among the neighboring farmers gave 
up the Jast of its stores mul even pledged llm 
sacred utensils of the snnctiinry hi order to 
relieve the poor, , .... 

In Lha fifteenth century the Cistermii Order 
entered into a period of decay. This led to 
several attempts at reform, the most Hiieccs.sfiil 
of which was that inaugurated »t La Trappe 
in the diocese of Sfiez by the Abbot do 1 Lim'd, 
who entered tho order in IQ 05, Tins Trup- 
pists, ns they aro commonly called, revived 
tlic austerity mul fervor of the primitive ('is- 
LerciiLii foundation, and amid ninny ilifTiculliu.t, 
including sevcrnl schisms which threatened to 
disrupt the organization, maintained Ilia re¬ 
formed rule until the French Revolution. In 
the whole,sale suppression and confiscation 
which marked the policy of the revolutionists 
toward the monastic orders, nut even Cilonux 
and Clairvcnu* were spared, and the example 
of France soon spread in Austria, Prussia, Por¬ 
tugal, and Spain, At present the Cistercians of 
tho common observance have 25 monasteries, 
mid the mcinbcvs of the order number 1 ( 11 . 1 , 
while those of Lite strict observance hnvts 71 
monasteries, with a Lolal membership of morn 
than 4000 monks. Oi these 71 monasteries, 3 
arc in England, 2 in Ireland, 5 in Canada, 1 
in Brazil, and 4 in the United titaLes. 

Cistercians In America. — In 1802- Dorn 
Urlmln, a. native of Nantes, arrived at Balti¬ 
more with 24 other- membcrsi uf llm Trappinb 
congregation, They settled first in the neigh¬ 
borhood or Baltimore, but moved three years 
later to the viciniLy or Louisville, Ky. There, 
having been joined by another contingent [ruin 
Franco, they set to work to reclaim n trad uf 
land known ns Casey's Creek. In 1 Kilt), how¬ 
ever, they nbnndmied the tract and moved Lo 
Florissant, La. Thence they moved to Monks' 
Mound, near St. Louis, in 1810. The next 
year the settlement was abandoned, and tho 
superior, Dom Urliaiu, transferred a small por¬ 
tion of his community to the neighborhood of 
Pittsburg, An equally unsuccessful attempt 
was made during Llio same period to found a 
Tt-appisfc colony in Nova Scotia. With grenLer 
success tho Trappist monastery of Mellcrny in 
France undertook in 1848 the reclamation of a 
tract of land in Kentucky not (nr from Monks' 
Mound. The new settlement was called Cicth- 
scmanc; in 1S50 it was created into nn abbey 
by Pius IX. In 1S 1 3, also, the Monastery of 
Mount Mellcrny in Ireland sent a number of 
Trappist monks to Iowa, ami there, about 15 
miles west of Dubuque, was laid the founda¬ 
tion of tho monastery of New Mellevay, which 
was raised to tho dignity or an abbey* in 1HG2, 
Besides these two most important fmmdatioiiH 
of tho Trappist order in the United iStaLes, there 
are two others, the Monastery of Our Lndy 
of the Valley, Lonsdale, H, I, (transferred 
from Nova Scotia in 1901B, and that of Our 
Lady of Jordan, Ore,, rounded in 1004 by 
Dom Marchand, with a party of monks exiled 


from France. Tim five Cistcrnaii mnrmsli-ricHin 
Cnnniln arc: tlm Abbey of La Trappr, flU milrs 
from Montimil, fiuimlril in UW1, llm Mmiusliwy 
of Lake Hi. Jiilui, fmuirlcil in 1MI2, I.Ju- Minims- 
Lory of Uur Lutly of tho I'rnirii-H in Mnnilnlui, 
founded in J8!Li, Um Monastery of Diir I.uily 
of Culvury, Hogi-ruvillu, N. 11., fnu■iili'il in IUII2, 
ami llm Petit (.'luirvuux in Nnvii ^'eulirt, r<’- 
fomuled in MMI3. Tim unly ("iHivreum finimhv- 
lion in Smith Ainrrirn in Ibal nf Mtirinli-llu 
near Snu 1'anlu, Brazil, foundiil in 1 111 M . 

The Clslcxcirms end EilucMlon. ~~ Owing In 
llm influence nf Sleplmn Hording uinl Si. Ih r- 
nmil, botli of wlmm niinpowd works nn nruiii- 
cisiu, the CLstortiinn iminii«L(*rii’H fmiii llm very 
beginning wmi mnni'kidde fur l lift spirihiul 
truining whiidi llieyimpiirleil. Alyslir iln-nlngy 
was n Enviml.il ntwly in liu: Iiiiukvh nf lliv urdir, 
mul not only were [hr rmigni/iil urilioilox 
mystics sludied, but also, ns is rlnir frnin jiii 
cxamiiuilimi nf llm Iwi lflh mul IIiir>' i'iilli I'l’ii- 
lury MHS.,mirU writers as JiiliiiSrniim Erin gum 
(g.n.), wJm elsewhere wns eillier nilnpielily 
ignored nr nieiilimicil only In In- sliginuli/iil 
ns a Imre lie. There is misun In lmlii'Ve Ibal 
before Lhc nppcnnumv of tin- Albigiiihinii 
heresy in llm first ilmnles uf ihr thirl mulli 
century, llm ('isli’iriiiiis liml dcvelupi d m ilu ir 
own lUuniislerU'S n system of inysim Uui'logy 
whieli, wliih; Llmiimgldy mlhioloX, tv»s Lir 
holder on its Hpi’i’iilulive eiil■- Limn llic iradi- 
lioiifll niyHlieism uf the wliiinl nf Si. Vii-inr, 

The appreeiuliuii id llm ... id llm 

spiritual element in oilnmliuii eliuriii'L-rizi s lip? 
Cislerciaiis lliiiulgliiiiiL tlm whole iiuirM' uf 
their history. This is i-spcriahy inn* of llm 
TrappislHj whu have juln|i|eil Um saving of 
tlien- founder, Do Bum:A “The kii'iwfrdg'' of 
Christ crucified ih llie only knowledge dml p 
Trapimt hIuiuUI jhwhvhk " — n mu. uncut which 
wns vigorously cunibulod by Muliillon mul olln-r 
llL'iicdieliim. 1 . 

But while Um, (’iHLerciuus iluis nsnlled into 
higlicsL pruiniiieiiei! llm spiritual ih'inml in 
education, they did not, in ]iraetiri- , l at Inud, 
neglect Llm material mul llm inli'lleeiiinl, 
During llm twelfth mid thirteenth renluries 
they set tlic best kind of practical niish-ls of 
agriculture Indore the fanners of n ulvni Eu- 
vopo; in England Limy euiiUjhuM hugely in 
the success of tho wuulcu trade, mid lliiniigh- 
out Europe generally Limy improved the con¬ 
ditions of traffic, Nut only did llmv pnv 
particular nllnnliuii hi llm (ruining of ilmir 
own eandidiiU's ill intidlimliuil us well ns in 
spirllunl mu hers bm Limy iilsu hiiili umi 
inninluiimd in nr near Ilmir iiioiiimicrh's mi-IiomIs 
fnv exlnriw. tie their vihmnlintmi work in 
Hungary in Llui liiniHeeiiLli eeniuiy ll.im. 
buelior finya, " The History of tin 1 Ordi-r in 
Lhat cminLry is lha liiritorv uf cilumimu in 

Hungary from 1HI0 Lo IKOfl." In ..I, 

Ireland, nncl Anieriea llm larger ('islereiim 
foumlatious have Hclmols and cnllegvs mul aro 
doing very good work as eduentora, Tlin 
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mll'U 1 ' nl Mniint Slrllewy, Ire).uni, lm* ili.n- 
lingilinlieil itself during llie ltu*l I'* yearn, ami 
rnunln among H-» |Mi|«iln many 
errlefliislien dirniigliuul llxr Kfigli«li'fpi;il«mg 
vcu rlil. 

Aiming I In 1 fir/*! f fuitorrinua were neve nil <li«- 
ling'iidmil llmolngiiiiw. nurli n# Sleplmn Ilnnl- 
ing, Si. llernard. William nf Si. Thierry, ami 
I 111’ /jllllnllM Alamifi Ilf I.illl' <«ir rill /waw/laj; 
UUlnriaun, muii am IJiln nf Freising, (iotlfruy 
nf I'Inirvniis, f iUiiIImt llm Srlmliudir, 1‘nwiriuu 
nf Hi-iftlrrli-'ii’h nml All-rrir nf llm Three 
I’niinijiiim; |nMli«, Mirli n* (‘lirinliun vmi 
l.ilii iiMil. final iln< niniii.viiMitH iimiik nf llrib*» 
limiiii. In (In* siMvriilli nml seven Un'iilfi r.vii- 
liirirH I In’ f’inlerrians rnnlimipd In rnnlriltnle 
In till’ wirml filial IirnfjiIII- scieiirrsj. 'I'lii* nili.il 
ilinliiigui"lmd nf llnir nrliutnr* during llnnsc 
1 'i’iilnrii-jj wn« -I• illii ('iiritimirl y lmliknvvii' 2 , n 
111:111 nf exlrnnrdiiiary vernal ilily. uiilhur nf 74 
iliffi-rml work* 1111 llmnlugy. philosophy, nmllm- 
imuir*. philology, .uni nnliirul neirm-p. At llm 
present linn' llm order lia* ninny *rlnilnrit uf 
iv j ■ 1 1 ■ ni hi I >■ l inn, fur innlaimi' I In*. Neiimiinij, 
Si liin i 'Inrf'T, Srlilugl, ami Nani, who 11 m en- 
KiiHi'il in iinivi’mily work in Imrmnnv nml 
Aimirin Tn llm order nf flu- 1‘Virilfoni*, 
wliiHi, lik>' llml nf lln* Trappl-d*, in 11 ri lnrm 
nf llm 11 rmii 1 .il <'islerriuu >iihI iLnf■>, lmlnng<i| 
Ilm rrli’lmill>il I'ordinal llnim, n wu nti*i iilli- 
1 rnlnry writer mm liturgy nml iiawetieiil limning)'. 
Filially il in ivnl'lliy *if nil-ill inn Mini. llm Trap¬ 
ani n «|m are ill rlmrRa; rif llm ralnenmlw in 
l*ini* 1 liavi’ inn'll.' many iulereauiig iliariivrrim 
iu nrrI wh ilugy in rcct-iii uim-s. W. T, 

RcIoioikch: •- 

JIllT'SiMi, r 'i'*frrf p'r itrrbfisft (IVllrti-'ira. 1 W I t 
I Vifl.Ji/ Knrtfrhipnlitr. I “ I ‘»I-Ti'lai>» ” ( ,Vi » V‘"ll. 
I'M 1 ’ .) 

Ili inin > mui th>Un 11 K " ’Hirr&itix . n cl tl'f tilth. 

K‘"h' V..| l i m 0. ifteM-in. I'BlT.l 

lllaii'l liii liunHJiur tiri uni’/t trhjf 11'nil i. liuX.) 

//■'« ?■«:><■ i/'i ii.'iI'h w«»!J|.>li'|«ri| [Il Vi‘la I Villa, 

l»H I7W ) 

J vvr l»i 'III: •«, Uri#i’IU*H I’ittitrimxtum Tohtm |. 
I \ jiiiim. |w 77 .j 

MiiilllV. I tr I'uI/iriMuima /fiV-rruirriPi 1 'irii I (I U»!ri- 
ftaK. I Mill'till, lvi|.) 

Kt'ittl'i iff I'lfipiujr, ilirainli: Trnj>|«i'. ikbJ.) 

CITIZENSHIP AND EDUCATION- — Tim 
n-liiiiaui nf I'lliii’aliuii In riIIf'i-nviliiji in mm imini- 
ful l llml lln* i|i*i*ii*iiiiii nf lliin nlalinri in ili- 
viili’il iillia n vitv Kivnl imiultnr nf lu|iii"*, Tim 
fiiUi-r funmiliiliiiii i.r lln* llnmry nf nUnnliim 
fur riliimiirilii|i in uiviii uinlir llm liilif, Am 
is Kin r-Miiis; 1 ‘i r.Ti rin; I‘>m-iihk hk Sri iiv, 
Tnianiv nr; Ili;M<n iiai 1 ash Kiii r.vnns. Fur 

n fnll'-r riiiiittili-riiliuii nf ... nirunn 

iulu|itvi( fi«r iV*vi’lii|iiuK uiuhI ilimnuU 

llm m'IihiiIh, wir m|r<|| I<<|<irs on I'iiiih Art A 
S'.iiuiii. Sirjuia r; (’I iumsr Ki i.Mri. T*;ai'iiisu 
in'; 10 ‘iisi iMii rf ah a Si'iiiiiii, Si'iuki.t; IIihtmiiv 
am a Sriimii, Snium-r; Isin rtriUAi. Kiii'imtihs; 
Mirtrtinsrt, Knu-atiusai. nr Mum.iis; 

MmiAi. Kiiia’ATius; HKi.ininrsi Kiut-atihs'; 
InjCilmr will* llm nrliile inunliulieil uliuvu, 


fiu iirtK nr StijIiv, Tiikdiiv up, Fur 11 •liHruH- 
ftimi nf llm iimrliml mai'liiimry by wliii-li variniiH 
|ii'ii|ili’a wck In il i-a i’ 1 i ip kiiiiiI cilizi imliiji (lirmigli 
llm ficliimK, ih’i? Urn Iirlirll' 1111 llm f*ynl,i‘inn nf 
ciliinilinii in Um variimn I'uuiilrictt, l'nr ilm 
riiiiniili’miinii nf ■‘iluriiliniia] nUi'inplH in inllu- 
nmi! niimirinnl uinililiuiiH In fnlifurni in nuriim! 
plmiilnriln nf i-il'uiairthiii, im« miii'Ii Injiim nn Ui;- 
J riiTivKrt, Khiti atihs nr; DKi'KirriVKH.HrnniiM 
Fnu; DKi.lsquliNCft; (‘mm; a Mi KuiiCM'Ris; 
l'l.MiMinr; niul all rilnli'il l(i|iicm. Tim fiillnw- 
imk ilinriirtninii in ili-viilril In llm tillLliniiiK "f 
llm vary ni-mrnl ri'lmiuiiH of ]inlille Hiluinl 
work In Kinnl rilixi'imliiji. 

Iviliii'nliini nf I'hililmi al I lie «’X|M'ii«L* nf llm 
Slnli’ in jiixlilii il only nil llm arouinl Llml il 
iimli'Hiilly i 111 |irnvi-u llm i|miliiy or filizi'imlii|i. 
IF llm Slnh 1 i x|ii'inlrt ilu lummy fur linn |inr- 
|ui»i‘ t il aIiiiiiIiI imliirnlly inriiiiri' inlu llm Iicm l 
wav nf niTiiiii|ilirtliinK (km jnirinwc; anil lliia 
way irt in [inri by I'liangi-rt in llm nirriniluiii, 
limn' liy 11 i'lniii|c« a in llm IiwIiit’h allilinlr 
Inwiml liin work, willi llm i‘iiiisi'i|iii'iil i'liaiij[ii 
in lii.i limllinrlf. 

I. ’Tin; rrrizf.v kximth 11 hi tiIk STatk. In 
nrilr r llml lIn' iliilil nmy ln*r , iiiiii , l will 1 iimrum- 
inu yi iirn, a linin' nflii'ii'iil l ilizi'M nml mini wlm 
ran rmilrr lnnrr nml mnrr will In llm Smir, lm 
Imi'ilrt In In: Iraiin il sn in in ilrvrlii|i L11 Llm Imsl 
mlviiiiliiK'’ all 1 1 i-*i linwrrn, iihynii'iil, inrnlnl. 
innral, nml rrlininiiH, mill Him imliiviiiu llirin lo 
llm .m-rvin- nf fniriy. 

1. Physictil Develftpnmnl.--(nf Krumnuir 
Imrilm 1 if ill Artillft - l’lilil lull' yearn so III lln 
cure him Imeu given In llm value nf goml heallli 
frutii llm imiiiL of view nf llm jnililie llml liule 
liu-radiro r\ii>l^iin Ilm rtliliieeL In it lull' re|mrL 
|iri’|inrei| for llm Nnlimml (‘DiW'rvnuvin Civin- 
niWiini liy 1'rnfi^iir Irving l'i h|iit, llmeniiioiiiii 1 
vnhm of gonil liealtli, ImWi vir, i« iiiiule em- 
j 1 linin’, I In 11 riiimervalive lumiH il in exlimaleil 
llml, inviiiK l" mir lurk nf rare "f lienllli, llmro 
are in llm I'nilnl Slulrn nl IriMl (k1ll,lHUI ilenllm 
(iiiniinlly, wliir'|i ( willi dim nire, wuuhl lm jire- 
Vi’nlulile nr nl lenal |ioaIJiiiiiiiMi‘; uinl eaeli 
]tuNl|iuimnieul wimlil, nil nm fill DHliinnU', nave 
im llm live rage §171111. Tim iinliuiml annual 
ummreiwnry li»w of I'liiululiu’il m l I'nruingB i« 
lluiHrnllmr inure limn nlie liilliun diillnr-f. 

Jit inlilitimi 10 lllirt I'riifertHiir Fii'liur esliiiuilcK 
llml iliere urn nlmul nm* mill inn |mnuin» in llm 
working jmriuil of life wlm 11 re ml ill llml lliey 
rumml work nml yel iln iml die. KuliuuiUMg 
llml lliree fmirlliK of lliew wnulil work regularly 
11ml fin'Ii imrinnll.v earn §71111 n year, lie liinln 

mllmr mure il.. 11 ( 111,111 III an lla 1 niiimiiHiit 

limri of earnings friini eiifnm il iilleiiewi eaiineil 
l.v illuena. We may nrai«'dy add Ui 1I1U llm 
ensi nf iiieilinil allenilaiiei', nieilieine, hiirniiig, 
ele., willi u remilliiig animal Inm nf linl lew Limn 
inn 1 liilliun nml a lmlr nl dnllnra, ninking livn li\I- 
liiiintnf Inrtrt iiiiitinilly frmn iliimune. Il wa very 
enimervulive eslinuile llml ‘in |mr real of llTw. 
§jlHI,(HHI,iHHI, in proven ini ile. Tliiu, nililml 
lu lla 1 I Orta fruin prevoiilnhlii ili'iillm, Riven a 
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billion tv ml a hall of readily preventable waste 
in this country, provided due care were paid to 
health.. Aside from the question of the pro¬ 
longation. of life and the direct loss Hum illness 
should be added the sum lost from undue fatigues 
and minor ailments that do not require the enre 
of a physician hut which do lessen decidedly 
Ilia efficiency of work. The same careful ob¬ 
server places this loss at not less than S 5 DD, 0 Ot),- 
000 . The total preventable loss from denth 
and disease anti minor ailments would ho not 
loss than §2,000,000,000 annually mul is prob¬ 
ably two or three times as much, CD tfeiii- 
ctftof.—With these facts and conservative 
estimates before us, wo see how extremely 
important it is that our schools teach hygiene 
Tor the in dividual in order that through Uro in¬ 
creased efficiency coining from good health and 
the added length of Lhc period of efficiency com¬ 
ing from long life of the individual the Stato 
may be benefited. 

11 oy oml this care which the individual may 
be trained to take of his awn health, however, is 
the great advantage to be secured from the 
specialized training which leads to offeclivo 
sanitary measures enforced by the stale author¬ 
ities, nn enforcement which can he made much 
more efficient through the hourly cooperation 
of the citizens trained to know the need of sani¬ 
tary measures and willing themselves to submit 
to any personal discomfort that may he re¬ 
quired far their enforcement, 

2 , Mental Development, — (a) Enjoyment .— 
Next in importance to physical health is the 
development of one's mental equipment mid 
capacities, so as to enrich Lire. The wider 
Llic range of sympathy and taste, the inoro 
numerous arc Lire opportunities for the grftlifi- 
ention of normal healthful desires ami Lite 
more frequent and deep the aatisCewLiem. TWo 
man who walks through the woods and fields 
with eyes unopened to the beauties of uaLuro 
about him, by his knowledge of the nature and 

E occss of development of plant and animal 
c loses almost all of the gratification and 
satisfaction flint comes to him who sees not 
merely with his eyes hut with his undersUnd- 
w,%. To Lire, vftftvv YMwkvllcA, unUumtil iw vmwiv, 
Lhc works of the greatest musicians fall on ears 
that hear not. To the person whose literary 
taste remains uncultivated, the greatest masters 
of literature often bring no message move impor¬ 
tant than that given by Ihu ignorant, Ecnaaliomd 
reporter of the cheap daily press. M any of lire 
greatest.satisfactions in lire must come from lha 
education IhnL has awakened desires, trained 
tastes, and thus prepared one's nature for under¬ 
standing and enjoyment in fields othonviKU not 
accessible. 

Part ol the training of the schools is not prima¬ 
rily for perxonnI training, hut to furnish tools 
for further investigation and the in cans or gel- 
ting a cleaver vision of other fields of learning. 
A knowledge of languages gives one access to 
the literature and science of oLher peoples. 


Arithmetic mul most of the other forms of 
malhenmlicnl learning arc keys by whirli uic 
unlocked the treasure limises uf imlronniny nml 
physics, and nrc Lite Louis by whirli the engi¬ 
neers plan their bridges nml fiteLuries; while 
painting mul drawing furnish a iimuim of con¬ 
voying ideas more vividly mul accurately than 
the apokcii wurd, 

(f>) iS'cm'cc, — From the niirinl viewpoint, 
mental training gives oim the ability In lie use¬ 
ful iu Buddy. The Hkill in miflHiimiiship 
of the carpenter nod i miaou mul diVignrr is |ini 
nl the service id the iiuliviihiidK largely In en¬ 
able them in gratify their undid itudiiirls. Uur 
houses furnish nut merely alielLcr for tin- in¬ 
dividual, hut also oppiirimiilieH fur bringing 
one's sell into move inliinuto nml inure hvlplni 
touch will one’s fellows. The training given 
to Live arLisl, lu the orator, lu Llm leui'lier, nml 
the statesman serves not merely ns a iiicmiik of 
personnl grnlifieiiliun, hut. wlml in of slill 
greater importance, i\h ft meium hy which IIicm* 
promoters of civilization limy ho work lipim 
Lheir follows ns orten to remold ur even re- 
crettlo society. 

3. Moral and Religious Development. - 
(a) The iS'ciuc of Public Duly. l'erhup- 
the basis oT mural ncLion iiiiihI generally »e- 
cepted as a Lest by thinking men is the good of 
socicly. Whatever neliwu tends Inward llm 
social welfare is good. Whatever iielioii lemls 
toward the injury or wenkcniim nf middy is uu 
evil. It becomes, then, llm lush of tin* cdnrn- 
lor to insLil into l lie Hulun 1 id tin 1 young, tin* 
spirit of obligation to llm Slain mid In midi-lv. 
the idea uf social duly, duly vvlmu lhe muss of 
the citizens sluiid ready In plum lheir olilign- 
tionH toward ijicHluln liefure nil oilier oliliga- 
lioiiH,-—Uiose In self, In family, In friend*, 
do we find the host State, whatever i|* form of 
government. 'Phis himiho of ohiigiilimi Inward 
the Slate is very generally fell in all civilized 
com inanities iu_ times uf hIh-hs mul dnng«r. 
There is liUlu difficulty in lime id war in any 
imLiau in mini ring recruits for Llm serviei* of 
armies. '1'lie cilizens iiIjhii.nL to a mun hIhiuI 
ready on hucIi necnsioiiH In hkkuiiio llm Imnl- 
uWvps ft mV vtrmgwrs nvnV nimiVma vif military 
life far the grind or llm Slate. 

The danger tu the .Stale from luck of this 
sense of public duly is fell not in Li huh id war, 
hut in limes id pence. Men who would nul 
hesitate lu risk their lives fur I lodr emiwlry 
will ofLen lliniiglillcH.ily fail to rculize llnir 
duties uf voLiug or uf nervier un juries ur nlbi-r 
kinds of tire routine work of eilizeusliip. mid in 
lheir enrelessiicsH they nflru Hi-lliidily Mierilin* 
the (pioil of the Stale Ui lheir piivule iuU*rii>l*, 

(6) Joy uf .SVi'i’ire. . If Llm (mining of Llm 

youth has beep NnliNliiehiry, tin- mini mil milv 
will fecj Ids duty In ward the Stale, but In- will 
find satis faction in Urn upporLunity uf iiiini-IImIi 
service to the Stale. Tliul only “ by (nil ami 
tribulalioii nrc llm ideals of life mu'licd" 11111*1 
not seem Loo much a Imnl.-diip. In siwjiil us well 
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an iii penmnn) rrlulmnu llm wnri 1 nf devotion 
in mil merely llip willIngucm to render imriier, 
lull In suit-rilin' if iirnl lie. Hervifc which dura 
mil include iHiim. 1 cImihtiI of a-Hirifirc fails uflrn 
lo ttmilii|lliwli ill'' 1**1 Air 111 *" liner even ill en- 
jnytm'iil. U slmulil therefore h' lhe aim nf 
llw kHiihiIs In lint in lo I he pupil, as far im |Hw- 
Bilili’, mil merely llw sniuw nf uhligulinu In lln' 
tflak*, lull nl«u llu* dcaiie In render glnd wrvirr? 

10 MM-iely, even though uL I lie rwl nf great 
)N’tSKiiml Rfirrilirc 

II. Ainmniis nr tiik f‘i hwutu m, - If a 
lenrlmr w liinwlf iinliursl willi llw npiril uf 
palrkilisiii and llm desire l*i render service l» 
die riiimiiuiiily uf vvbirli In* is a mi'inlirr, lie will 
IlliVT lillle rliflir-ull'V in finding UMlerird fur lurn- 
ing ihe mindsuf liiw pupils in llw same directum 
in iiuinv, nml prrlinpn in nil, nf llm alnilm* in the* 
curriculum. Ami jrl nf r»mrw nuinr juiIijitIu 
cmilriliuU) mure easily lo lliin rcnull Limn do 
ntlwrw, All ran lie tnmlr In Iwlpi in bridging uvrr 
illi> "gap ,'M-IumiI nml life"; Ihn nrlmnl 

inil hL InTiilim a real iinrL nf life. 

I. PhyBlol Deveiodmcnl. - fu) Hygicnr. —• 
I'lniiln should rrrlaihly lw laught in even llm 
curly grjul"*i dm rmial impurlanl wimple fucks 
regarding tin.' rare uf flirir bndm* the ini|Mir- 
Inwr nf vleauliiuws, nf Annl »iulalile in kiml mul 
tiuiiiilily fur llmir nml*, lln 1 injuries In whirl] 
limy nrr liable from w rung li alii is nf rludiiiig, 
Uni mlvnulviRes nf proper cxerrinc, nml llw liesl 
iih'IIiihIm ii T semriiiK lln' good iffrrln of I lm 
proper iiw nml uf nvniilinHUiv nhrm* uf linrrmlin 
ami nliimilniiUt. The iTSKenlinl fuel* regarding 
llm wxwvl reliiiiuiui nml ulltrf iufuriimliuii 
bearing ilirerlly upon llair physical welfare 
lime alien withheld, should Ik* given ilirui 
pimply nml directly na fur an iHimihlr Imfon* 
Wrung ludiila uf living have. Iteruiui 1 firmly 
fixed. Ilevuinl Mw iimreinfurimiliiin, however, 

11 is ilroinitiV Hint an fur a*i lHBs»ib|e llu- pupils 
lie lliriiiM'lvrtN ilirerlly trained nml prepared 
in iiiniiy ways, IVrlmpn imperially in Mu' 
lower grade* rerisiiu forms of ncrriina lliul urn 
in Ihi'iipH'lvm iiilemsling, mieli ns mnrrliing, 
ilamiijg, Um (ihying nf giinim lliul will wrvu 
In Irwin mil imrely iheir mmtrlesi 1ml iiIkm lu 
hliimiliiu- tin* «11irii nf juvoiLsin^s in llieir 
work nml play nm lji' given llirm, l'. 3 [H-einl 
rnre ran also Ik- Inkt li in many runes hy means 
nf walks riml Inlks nml uliw-rvalinii.s iijiun nu- 
lure In |nil ilie pu|iHs Hiieium-imisly into run* 
■Ii I inn fur lienllhy pliyeienl ilevelupnu'iil. 

(ft) SnuitnUiin, — T^iiilu early also in Urn 
selinnl rourw rnn l»e given llm elnneiiln nf in- 
nlnmlion lliul lu nr tlin-rlly ii|Hui |ii|lilir wrvire. 
Tills Jieeil of nillilniitninli In piililm ri'gilliilioiiH 
regurding iiuuuiuiim 1 in llw etun* uf eunlagiuus 
iliwases. ilie ili-airuliilily nf vueiirniliori mil 
merely Inr m-nunml priilri'liuii lull fur dm jiru* 
leeiiuu nf tin* i-Miiiuiiiiiiiy, ilm need uf nu iiili- 
i|imle and pure water anmily, nml nimilur juiIi- 
jeeis enn nil Ih- e\)dniiieil in niii Ii ii wny nu In 
impress n 11 • m llm pupils llw nu Hellish iliurui-li-r 
nf liie heal eiii/nisliip, while islill furllmr ilis- 


euswiumi regnriling llm rued nf Uaes In lie levied 
iijhiii llm iuilividuulH fur llm I'slulilinhiiiciil nf 
wnler works, for llm upliHililiiig uf n Kilmnl 
nysU'iu, fur llm uiiiking of lielli r rnaila, can 
nil wrvr hi ciiijiliivsizi* ifieaulidiirily of iulrrindn 
in lln* rtiiiuuunily wml llm nmol id wni rlfki' on 
llm purl uf the individual hi priiuudr lln; pulilie 
Wellnre. 

'I. Menial Training. -- («1 I'l-rHtiiud rullure in 
the uludini id ready iiinilinuml llm l nerve pri¬ 
marily In develop in llm pupil new tnuli-s mid 
diwinu Dial will lend in Inter life Inward enrieli- 
limnl of living will fnrnisli nlsu llm oppnrUiiii- 
lira Tor ini'idriiling lemnm of llu* liiglmr villzen- 
whip. If geugrii|ili,v is luiiglil nu n Hludy of llm 
enrlliV mirfnre in ils reliiliniiii lo iwieiely, ihe 
righl nliiUidt* will imruudly U* n»a«ninl. The 
ualer cuurst'3, in Llmir vnrioim riunifieulini.s 
fnirn llm innuiilnin rivulel to lln* lirmnl rivi-r 
alive with Vi sju-Ih enrryiiig llm cuuiumj-ee nf llw 
naliuii, will lm mil nmrely waler (lowing dircingli 
lln* land, Vml will liiTunm uulure'H ngenlu wnli r- 
iug die lurnls in innke lliem ferlile In Mupply 
nmii'a iirerin, mid llie luenns In’ wliii'li lliruiigli 
rninmerre nu n mine into rlnwi* perennnl Inweh 
omnvilli nimilier an nu lo eulisfy mil oidyphj>i- 
rnl ih’i'iIh, Iaiil nh'>i lonpreni) dm limmiis nf enlfiire 
aiul enjoyumni from one comiunuily lo un- 
odier ihriMiglioill llm hi ml. The ImuulieH or 
Aljriru- wriiery, ihe iniigiiilirenre nf Niugurn, 
Um gwi'-inspiring npeelneh* uf it liirmulo nr u 
nlnriii ni urn. have niguilirnure for im only in 
Uirir rehiliuiin In wirirlv find llmir henelil nr 
injury lo uiniikiml. 

The Mindy uf hislnry tir rivies or liluralun* 
wlimihl lm r'undm-lvtl primarily willi reft'mme 
lo llu* lewriiiM dial run be drawn regarding llm 
nelu nml llm lundves lliul linvi* led In lmimfils 
In ullmra nr In lln* injury uf Mwieiv, in order 
llinl by wav of exunmle ur of wurnilig (lie pupils 
may In* led lo #eu lln* uednlnnut nf bisiury nr 
lileralure nr llm nluily uf govern limn l imviird 
helping lliem uligpn llieir mvu inulillioim nml 
Ihe pinna for llieir IHivwmk. Vatu mimic nod 
nrl nml erienre, iippriuu'hed from lliis puini nf 
view imdiuid uf merely fruio llm viewpiiini 
of iihyjtirnl uniiue. Hike, un new meuuings lliul 
innk’p for rilizeiiHld[i. 

(h) Thiri wiine pb'ineiil nf uervire inny like¬ 
wise In* lirsiughl uul, uUIihiirIi iierlmpa not so 
uiiuply nr ilirerlly. in lln* Hludy ni luiigungrs, ||m 
eleiiienlH uf n ni Lb emu lieu, of elminialrv, uf 
plivsie?, lliul in ilmiiiHclves do mil wrve pri- 
ninrily luw'anl die aiiliitfiieliiiii of n peraiiiuil ile- 
wiri" for llm hwnkening uf a new inale. lull ralber 
im inuls fur furllier aiinly nr Air llm neiiuilelimnl 
nf II skill Hull will eindile one lo render lieller 
wrviee, When llm windy uf elciTrieUy IpuiIm Ui 
llm e-iiulilinliiiienl of Ihe leli'gni|ili uud of llm 
IrlopliNiie, nr dm knnwli dgo uf n foreign lun- 
giiiige emdiles one Ln get into pcnnuml Lunch 
willi ollmr rariut, or lln* knowledge of inullm- 
imilirsis llimighi of im Ihe nei i'rtfUT.v i'i|Utjimeiil 
fur pliinning Iniililings uud hriilgi’s anil rndromlH 
In nori'i! Iiuiiiuii imudu, dicut! uubjocla likewise 
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assume a meaning for society tlint at first may 
nut appear. 

This ia perhaps on the whole the beat use of 
manual training if properly taught. AVliilc it 
serves to give the body exercise anil thus tu 
protect the Ucullh, while it gives to the hniul 
and eye tho training that makes for nicnliu 
development, it also has a direct aspect of ser¬ 
vice fauOil in few sLudies, If a pupil makes n 
warkbox for his mother or a chair for the house 
or a sled for himself, lie secs at onca the useful¬ 
ness of his work for helping others, imtl thal is 
directly a training for citizenship. Per Imps, low, 
in no other way cun tho pnrcnla of Lhc pupils 
who are poor he brought so dircetly into touch 
with the schools as through this work. Many 
children arc Lnltcn from school to earn money 
for their parents. If they ore lenming in the 
schools skill that seems to have a money-milk¬ 
ing bearing, who L her it be in carpentry or cook¬ 
ing the pareiiLs may well lie more ready Lo leave 
their children in school for two or throe years 
longer than if their work scums unpractical 
because non-money-making. Tlvc social as¬ 
pect of manual training is perhaps its chief 
element of value. 

3 , Moral Development..— In addition to the 
mental understanding of the social hearings 
of the studies taken up in the schools, the pupil 
should acquire as far ns possible the spirit 
which will lead him to be ready to make it 
sacrifice cheerfully for the good of others. Nil 
material clmngo can bu mnda in the subjects 
of the curriculum that will bring about Litis 
result, though some little direct work in moral 
training might he given, If it is to lie I'oachetl 
at all, it will come about primarily tlirougli tho 
personality of the teacher ami his ability 
to show the interdependence of humnu beings 
one upon the other, the opportunities for 
service, and the lessons taught lay the feelings 
of the world toward those who have rendered 
service, This spirit of servico may then 
normally bo taken as nil ideal toward tho 
attainment q[ which one may wish to strive. 

Moreover, besides this attitude toward one's 
obligations, thorn may be given in ninny in¬ 
stances an opportunity fur the practice of 
citizenship. Habits of courtesy toward teacher 
and Tallow pupils, consideration for the rights 
and happiness of oLhers, team work, and tho 
administrative subordination that inevitably 
comes from such work in nlay or school, atten¬ 
tion toward keeping the Wildings nml school 
grounds and streets neat and orderly for llio 
public good, even at times the direct practice 
of some philanthropic service, may well place 
Che pupils far on tho \ny to ward the hotter 
citizenship. Of course the higher pupils can l»o 
given information regarding the Turin uT gov¬ 
ernment, not merely through books, IniL by 
visiting meetings of the city councils, noting 
the work ol the nominating conventions or 
caucuses, seeing how llio voter casts lus ballot, 
observing the work of tho mayor, the super¬ 


intendent or k trout a, and nLlnw public nfliijals, 
tuul by nlluw uuilUmU lluil will serve tu hUiivv 
aoiiic iif Llio muru public ilulirn of llm l iLigni. 
For older pupils tlm Mime lessons cun bu 
taugliL through the form uf selmul gnyurjiuuuil, 
the "school city, or muni! similar device. Jlul 
Lhc moat cssi’iilinl point is not the fiii-in Inil 
Lite spirit — Lite iillilinlo uf Lln< uilwrii Luwunl 
life and toward his fi'lluw-ineli. l T riu-tii-idly 
every study of llio oiirriwihuu I'lin mil lln? 
pupils' itlliuilion in lluil il'm-rliun, lull only Iht* 
porsoiiul iufluoiice of Ilium; ivlumi llm jmpils 
vevugiU'/A' as hiiviiiR imlurvn w iser and stronger 
ami bellin' tlmu Lln*ir own, willi Urn Lijijiiir- 
tivnitlea fur manuring huhUs uf imwv'ut, rim go 
far toward iiii'iilmtiiig this Hpiril uf imrsniml 
sacrifice for Llio public guild. With ibis per- 
fionnl influence llu* Iuiii'Iht may go fur (mviird 
building up in Llio sHideills mil «inly tin* iih-als, 
but also llio practice uf dlizcnsliip. J. \V. J. 
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i.'idfl nr llinl nf 2 (MKl Yd, nrrnnliilK In Urn 
iikhI'tii nllirijil Plaiiilards nf eln&ijfirfilhiii, (lm 
mu ron l radon «il a few ilinimiiuln nf prrauiB 
rnlillw, l" dii' iMflniitinn nf rify as tmmlt an 
Lima nf ihnnanurK ndiiimlmlH nf lliotisnodn, nr 
LliniisMiinL nf llinuwiiiik While difTiTrnrTs itt 
nmiihrrfl tilotm rrmlvr iliflimU ritlmr nretirnle 
diimriplinn nr ihTintlr wiii*r»liM<iniiJicjf nuinir* 
iji.nl nrKiiiiizaliori nml fuimlion, ilifTr triinsi in 
lihyeirnl nml iwlirnl rial rnviniiiiimnl, nml in dm 
mural, mb'llfrlual. nml swiuhiamal rlutttirlvr nf 
pnpolniinns nrr f,ml*'r* nf nvrn grralrr hupnr- 
1 ,’inri' in defining tlm nrgruiiaiil polilirnl nml 
Hurinl nrlivitv nf die tnmtrrn niy. Ilsncrinlly 
impnrinnl jinr l lose fachipi in uiinlifvinj> dm 
rrhiLium* nf llic rily in lIn- jiirfi.riiiriiirn nf 
ils fiinrli'irift ns regards r*i)iir;i(i<ni. flue eciii- 
piilr radon muni »I*h In* n«T<ir<ln| die ilWfrrriit 
It'K'il (inailiuiin a-aiigned ui Lln> rily in Llm jutrrnl 
Hi nil’s- 

HV rr.mntnn usage dm l« rin '* school n«l- 
iiuiiialrminri” has runm in romp re Ur ml dm 
rnlim mngr nf nprraiinn nf llm run I rolling ami 
ilim’livi' agi'iiriis. ns well ns Un’ form nf nr* 
fttiiundmi, nf jmMie edvnralhui, X«il mily itt 
il rin|j|nvi 'l In signify dinar fnilur>-s nf fcIimiiI 
i'iipiI rn! n'hirli iiiny lw> projmrly rlftssi/md ;m 
niliuiiO’ilralivi 1 , I mi nlwi l!i»w which trial*’ In 
BH|ii’rvj'»inii.iii«|H-ili>*n. nml iii.m;i«."nonl Kvr-ii 
lIn iiiqIi dm lim-s nf ili«liin li«in In-livi-i n ihiaw 
jwvrntl frillnr<v* .arc Iml always maily ilrler- 
iniiit-d, i-m’h in pi armler nr Iw* dvisrii* ili’imlrsi 
a |i.irlirnlar rlawi nf j|rlivili«-», dm fussriilinl 
nml Bjwi’ilir rliara* i l* , ri*li>-a nf which nrr liring 
nuitr fti'ucrally rrriiRniml Widi lli™* liini* 
(nliiiint, "rily win ml .a>||iiini'ilrali<iii" will l»t 
imsumcd ]|*-rr l*r inchuh* a generalized dfwriji- 
(iuii nf Un’ nn-iiii.'i Mini nii'lli<Hh fur dir urgaii* 
Uni rnliltnl nf jmlilii- dhlValhilt Ull»l«r lV|iU’n| 
iirli;in niinlili"ii" 

l lm fairtn. rlmri' liT. nml iiiAinoT nf npr ra¬ 
tion n| dir ..if pnMic •-•luraiinn 

in Ann rji-'iii iiiMnii-i|i:ili>i<'S arc dn- rimipitsili’ 
rrsulM nf livr|iriimi|in| jiillnr iirr»: (ni llm Amen* 
iran snri.nl llii-iiry nf rihirnlhiii rut n lumlum nf 
ihr Slain, d>) dm fioljliriil frlialinnshin nf diw 
Aiimririiii riiv in ihr Anmri*iiii rlnlr. (rl dir 
ili’liiiirT.ilir i'fi /il nf rivir Mini iiialinniMHtil mu- 
Iml, i'll dm ndi.’Hiimidnii nf jM>|ml>ilimt, rs- 
imri.illy iliniim dm Itwl nuarli f nf a rruturv, 
(r) dn' rvirii>ijiin nml ilrvrlnjiiimiil nf llm fmir* 
linn i*r jmlilii* nlnraliiiii. 

In dwtiry, :i* wvll as in iirarlirr. |t\ililir 
rilir.iiji'ii in dm I'hilml Siniis ia hiki* li-r**iI 
irt a ilirrrl fniirlinii nf dm imliihliifil tHalra. 
'l'lm nlnr iti'mill nynli'iii, limvrVr-r iliffi rriiiitilril, 
nml In wlmlrViT ryiml mlnplnl In rm-i'l 

... rnn'liiinns, is •■rutniLnl willi I In* sinlii 

iih nil ImlrjirMili'iil nml ■iMiniiiniil miinililslra¬ 
lly- miil. Lwstl nirns nf vwllniuislfiiLinti (ilia* 
Irirl, liiwjniliip, rmiiiiv, rily), In llm rxrlml 
dml lint' nrr in jinnmiliidr P'hilinn Lit dm 
jntlilir win ml. nrr rntmiilrn'il ns (nil nfirnls nf 
llm sutli* in rnrryiiiR mil llm sin I >• (mliry. All 
ninl hijjln-r iiiMliliilinna fur |Hililic nln- 
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CRliuu nrr uurnmlly held lo w iijiy a aimilnt 
I'lMidmi. This ihnTriiu; him Ijiipii iiicnriiornLad 
In mil'll nn rslrnL in Llm fuiulnitmnLnl nml 
»liUuU>ry law of Llm ilifftrniiL bLiiLcs, nml inis 
limi onunriainl mi frcijumidy by llm hipilmnl 
cnurls. mi In lirmini? rmc nf Uu* fninliinmiilnl 
liriiuiplra of Anmrirnii rrluriilionnl cpnlrol. 
L’Mucnliuri is a imUU r nf aonrrrli la llic puiipla 
uf llm »uir nn 11 wltnlir, nml is nril rum primarily 
fnr dm rmlisfnrlinn nf lurnl nrrtla. Obviuildly 
nml naUirnllv, lltin priuriplr Imn npcmlcil ns 
nn i xm’iliiinfv inijinrlniil fnrlor in llm ilin’flap- 
liii'lil nf niiniiripiil pyslriiiH of public nchnuls. 

Tim jnnrki.il triiilcnry in miivirnincnl Inr llm 
Liftl Uirm* or four (lmules linn been la bring 
dm rily it) nrr nml innrr within llm dim cl nil- 
niiiiinlrnlivL 1 rnnlrnl uf llm nliiLo. The city 
rnulil nnl, if il wmilil, live unlit ilsrlf iibtim. 
Kvery rily is n pnlrnl influrimi! ujum llm pti- 
lilirni, rrnlmiiiir. nml rulinral Hlninlnrilu nf jin 
rnvirniiiimii^ umi linin' mill more dm welfare 
uf llm rily is rcllrrli’il in llm welfare uf the 
pinlr, as n Hrrnlrr nml prrnlrr priijinriimi of 
llm jmjiiilii I lull uf llir slnlr Imtiutii'n rniirrn- 
IrBlrd within urban cnmimiltilirtt, The nriginwl 
ntiiiiinnl liRi'Inlivr rnhlrnl tvliirli llm Mnlr* 
furiurrly i-srp-iwil ovrr llic rily linn luin mill 
uiiiiiiiui^ in lie iniiiHlnrmi-il inio luliiiinihirn- 
livr rmiirnl luuru nr Ires direrL 'l lm HlttUi huu 
Hiirnrilnl in nlihiiniug n iluulili' In dll upon llm 
rily in pit fur ns nliirnlifiii is riiiiri'rimii, owe 
dir mini t llm slnlr urnmt’ninlimt nf llm public, 
nrliinil nvrli in. nml iiim Uirmigh llm Biilmrilinn- 
li.ni uf llm riiv In dm rxerriw of iln fuiirliuim 
ns mi HRrnry fur gov iTlinu-ul. 

N’evi-rdmli-PS, llm |irulilruiH uf giivcriimiiil 
of dm rily nrr tnilii’iilly iliffrreiil from dumu 
in iiiiniirliiio nrrnn, The im-liinils nml guv- 
rrmm’itinl devim nf dm Iniur it re itui nuiled 
lu llm rumlilinim nf (hi: rily. Jlnur ihr slnle 
lias 1 mj*u rniiiiii llrrl by llm furrr of j imiiu- 
pljmn-fl in hiii^riU’ willi refi ti'Jii'i’ in Urn pri'lll- 
iar mill (uirlimliir imi’iln nf urbnii jinlminl hiiim. 
Tim pnljiinil ]<r*i1>Ji Mi nf Aimrinui riuirnlioiuil 
rnlilrnl )in« Lem In ilrveinji n liiRll <U‘Hri.‘l! (if 
i Hirieiiry iu ihr ptililiv crliunl KYKlt’lit, riwd at 
llm snnm linm prrsrrt r lu I hr |JiiJJ>h‘ of lurnl 
rniiiiiiiiiiilim siirh it ilrgrri* nf niilnmilliy mill 
frr-nlnui fur jnirl’mipalimt ns will yimiitirniie 
ihiiialivr nml fix nsimusiliiliiy. To kri’ii dm 
jniliJir rilornlinmil nyMeiii of dm riiv ilrmo- 
rrnlii' nml nl dm pniim limr Hiifi’Hunrrl il from 
iovlUeienry ; i« prriMTVt' il fruiu alule hurcuu- 
rrney, nml nl llm srilim Mum prnlerL it from 
rx|ihiiiiiliiin hv parly nml jinriipiii] imlilind 
iuminirrs, rr]iri nr iil dm emmlniil. prnitliMofl i>f 
rllv ni'himl niliiiiiilnlriilifiiii Tim exjmriom'rs 
uf Aim rii fio rilirn Inivr ilriiiuliplrnU'il Irnyoml a 
pi n nli’ limihi dun mily dirougb muipnrliHiui- 
tthip of rtiitirtil is efferUve tilld lUsiulerenltid 
fii’hinil mlmiiiifUnillmi pnnnihle. Tilt* publia 
rmltmil is for it ml o f no rlnns, nml llmrcJoro 
ritijmtinlii|t, willmnl referritfr lit pnliiitnl nlhlift- 
liuii. rnmiuiiii' romlilimiN, riilltirnl Blnmlnrtlfi, 
rrliRiinifl Imlief, or sex, hIuiiiIiI jmivitlr mil only 
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ample opportunities for participating in Hie 
government ol the school, hut also responsi¬ 
bilities for such participation. 

The problems of municipal government, m 
a largo measure similar under nil circum- 
stdnccs, differ widely. The metropolitan city 
is comparable to the city of ft few thousands 
only in minor particulars. The rapidly ex¬ 
panding and changing urban community con¬ 
tains factors which are 110 L to be found in an 
older and slower growing community. All ill 
nil, it may he said that the majority of the 
problems of school control pressing for (solution 
at tho present time arc due in n largo degreo 
to the concentration of ft diverse population 
within comparatively small arena nnd Lite con¬ 
sequent necessary adaptation to newer eco¬ 
nomic, physical, moral, and cultural conditions. 
The rapidity alone with which population Ima 
become aggregated ill cities (lor those of SOQO 
and over tha proportion of the total population 
rosa from 12.G per cent in 1850 to 16.1 per 
cent in 1BC0, to 20.9 per cent in 1870, to 2.2.0 
per cent in 1880, to 29.2 per cent in 1890, to 
33,1 per cent in 1QQG, mill to over *10 per coat 
in 1910) would make necessary a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the foundations of municipal serial 
control. Democracy in government receives 
its lirst real teat in the modern city, nnd in¬ 
genuity for popular government is Luxucl to tho 
utmost to supply the devices which shall per¬ 
mit the city and efficiency to bo developed flida 
by side. 

The final determining factor of the munici¬ 
pal school control arises from the large exten¬ 
sion nnd rapid increase in the number of activi¬ 
ties of the public school system. Kindergar¬ 
tens, elementary schools, secondary schools of 
different sorts, playgrounds, night nnd eon- 
tiniinlion schools, evening lectures mul schools 
for adults, higher and professional inaliliilioiis, 
schools for defectives, dependents, and delin¬ 
quents arc typical of Urn grades ami institu¬ 
tions of education that already bclung to tha 
school systems of lire larger ami more pro¬ 
gressive municipalities, I 1 'ice textbooks and 
sup plies arc followed by a proposition for free 
menls; compulsory attendance laws and child 
lnbor prohibitions by demands for school 
scholarships. Each new education id activity 
means the assumption or additional municipal 
responsibility nnd tha presentation of now 
complications for school nxliiiini&lmltau. 

General Organization and Administration. 
— Bairds. — Tim relation and sneciaf powers 
of Llm city in the performance of its functions 
pertaining lo education nre defined by the 
general provisions of the sLate law governing 
the public school system, or by tha special 
provisions of the municipal charter. The. cluet 
nutliority for the tlirccL_control of public edu¬ 
cation Is a body or citizens known variously 
as the board of education, school hoard, school 
cominiLtoo, hoard of school directors, board 
of school trustees, board nf public education, 


board of public schools, board r»f iusnimtim 1 . 
board of school controllers, ur bmml uf Helium 
commissioners, The term 11 hoard of educa¬ 
tion ’’ is most generally used, although Tor 
numerous reasons the term 11 board of school 
control" is lo bo preferred. Depending upon 
the relations borne to t he municipal govi'riiiimiii, 
the school nysleniH nr American cities limy be 
divided into two general cIiihkch, the depart¬ 
mental and tbe autonomous. Tn the lirsl eliisa 
belong those which nro considered us ilepnrt- 
nicntu of the city government; In the ntruiiil 
class belong Uuikc poHMiwuug wirpurati' cxi«U’iirv 
sepiirale mid apart from the imiuicijiiil mrporu- 
lion. In hut nun city of impnrl mice (Miiirnln) 
are llm public soliouls iimlcr the iiuiiiciliitte uml 
exclusive emiLrol of tin* Rewind governing rui- 
tliorily of the city (city council). In this city 
ft special comniiticc of (lie lUeinliers of (lie 
council acts ns a board ol education. 

Two principal nu'Lhuds nlilnUi for till! selec¬ 
tion and np]minimenL of hoards of cihienlinn, 
popular election and appointment. Sc.venly- 
fivn of tin! 100 cldef cities of the country elmose 
mcnihera o( the. board liy popular clcetiou, l itlu r 
from wards or districts (J)clroiL, Louisville, Prov¬ 
idence, Snlt Luke City), ur ill largo (Hi. Louis, 
Boston, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Heiitlh*). The imlluul 
of elcalion by the people oil tains in ucnrl.v all 
cases of AiilouoiiHiUH nrgniiination, i.r. win re 
Lite bchool corpnrulirm is largely liiili'pi'iidi-nt 
of Uu*, municipal wivyrnnitum. lu lb uf the 
chief cities, Llm iiiciiiIiitm of Llm bnnrd lire un¬ 
pointed, generally by Llm mayor, with nr wiili- 
out confirmation by the eummil uml from (lie 
city lit large or by wards I Now York City, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Him l’rniiejsro, .Wir 
Haven). In Philadelphia the nmiuliers of I In* 
hoard are appointed by llm judge nf tho murl 
of common pleas, and in Wiwliingluii by llm 
Commissioners of llm District nf ('ohimlmi. 
Hirte cities have. Mime Kpi’.ciiil imdluul of seli'f- 
lioii, aueli an JlufTnlu, nreviniinly iiicnliimeil; 
Chnrlc.slou (H.C.), 0 of lIic 10 iiiciiiImth elei u d 
and ‘l appointcrl by the gnveriiur of the stiilo; 
Savniinali (>S.C.), 0 of the 12 jnmnbcr.s m-H- 
perpctunling, and 3 cbuses by Llm innyur; 
Pittsburg, lfi members elected by local houril*, 
existing in each ol Lhc dislriels intu which llm 
city ia divided; Now Orleans, 12 nicndjnr.s np- 
nomled by city council nnd 8 by the Riiverimr. 
In ft number of eilica having llm departmentul 
form of orpanizftliim llm mayor or wuim ulJirr 
representative of llie immicipid govcniiucnt is a 
member er o.^cia «[ llm Uunrd. 

The miniher of memUerfl colilpiisilig llm hoard 
varies grenlly, from 3 in Troy (N.Y.), Albany 
(N.Y.), and Fort Wayne (Iml.) to ■IA in I'itu- 
huvg, Aft in Hew York, nnd 111) in Allegheny 
(Pit.). AL tho present Limn /ill hoards id Llm 
100 largest cities of tin* eomilry have (1 ur lean 
members, 2ft luive LO to 15 nicinImTH, 15 have 
16 to 2(1 members, and *1 Imve 60 or more mem¬ 
bers. There has been n marked lend rim v in 
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remit year# in twluro ik nmnlmr of meni- 
inTa n[ Um Imaril. Typical hwImu'i'K nf snrh 
mlur.liuu are Ili^Lrm.’JI iiiemlnrs lu .1; Undies- 

U’.f, 10 Ui fi; lljilliiiinr*', 2!) In II; SI. Louis, 21 l« 
12; Iniliunupiilin, II In .1; Milwaukee, 21 In 1.1; 
Newark, ,’12 in IP, The chief argn men l fur dm 
Niunllnr IfOitrrl lin,N Ikvii In fnrililnle luUnjt, In 
increase I’lfirir'imy, nml Ui eenLiT rrspiiiidbilily. 
Tim I'viilmiri’ from mini emus rmil rxperi- 
I'nr.ra in ruiirlunivi' llinl l(in small honul lirinw 
into Uir ndioul mlininMflrftUnii mure ofTecUva 
nml higher (ypentif iinliviilunL, inmorc fraptui* 
nivn In niliirnliMiml lumils, mill in leefl snlijerl. lu 
lli!’ influence nf parly or pnrliwiri [lolilie.s. 

Hi hi nli nl r ill ini On n are lay lunlira, nml, 1m- 
yniiil tin 1 rerunreli11niUi nl Iming nil eWlor, 
specuil ipinlilicnliou* for memlwrship nri; nut 
usually In u iiunilur uf iiiRUiwi-N, 

however, I'iinrlrrn nml general ulnlu lawn cniiliuii 
|irnvinlnii m ris In nge, ilnniliiin nf resilience, pny- 
nienl uf Uses, nml I lie holding ini oilier public 
nflire. Ah n general mil', wnrnen nrc clip'llile In 
Hplunil liiuiril nieinhrrdiip in nurUuTii niul wenl- 
ern riliea, rnul limy lirrmim ipud'died vnUrn 
nl popular dvrliuiin for nmnilH’ra, The Iron 
of linin'. v linen from 2 in 7 years, llm lemlenry 
lieiuc for n liTin of .'I yearn.’ No rouipenwilinu 
for service in dm iiiiifiirin pmeiire. l'nin»|iirii- 
nUM exeep Linus In litis nn 1 Him Fra limcn, where 
eiieh nf dm four nmmlmra nriiven mi niiiiiiiil 
i-imijieiimilinii nl &IIHH), and lliirlmsler, wlir-m 
n mint) ere receive Si‘JWh'iirli nn mi nnmiid nnlnry. 
A recent pel (111117) nf dm Ohio legishilurc Mi- 
UiurUi-H lumriU nf filiirntinn in sol aside n loud 
nf fi ecu la iut pnnil in daily nllciulniirc In (my 
cxpi'llMUM ul lur’inlirTr*. Nominal cniiipriisnliuii 
in prnvi'leil fur in reriiiin clawo* of eilira in 
null, iMiiiiliiiin, nml Imliiiiin. The temper or 
llie people nee inn In he np|m*ri| to nitnperisii. 
tinii iimler llmse mciiinalniicr*, which nro enii- 
Mileri'il iw n rum opportunity fur individual* In 
remlitr uii me«Ui'<U snciid service- 

In wi fur iih expem-imr limy Ire a guide, it limy 
In* Hniil ilml (he iiiuni i fTeiiive Jilnii nf orgaliiza- 
linn of ii inmiieipnl board of eiuuitrinn include* 
pmeitiiniiii for n simill unpniil board, rompuHi il 
of nn mill liiniilier (<*i, 7, nr I) lu IS, in inelro- 
pulilnn nliml ui re)»rm‘HintivLi cilueim, pou- 
<|iiiiUlirniiviiiH ilelineil by Invr, vlerleil or 
uppoiiiU'il from llu! rily ul lurK';, wilUuui n-fer- 
eiire Lo purlinmi uHiliiiLinu nr influence, for u 
n'lnlivrly Imiik Lerm 1ml in /nidi inmiin r ns In 
stieure Kniiliml reiieivjil of inemlo-rsliip. J'ru- 
viHiniin lor llie n'liilivul ut iiienilH'nt for in uleet 
of iloiy nr iniilfniwiiieo nf uHire nrn ulmi reeo«- 
nizeil ns ilvairnlile. 

Ill iiihlilinn Ui llie hnitul of eiluculiuu llleris 
lire, ia u iiiiiulier (if eiiien, oilier lionuln iixeri'i»- 
iu« niilhnrily over npeeinl iirlivilii.'X nr in- 
Htiliilioiiri. Tim inure inipnriiinl nf llie«e Hpeeiul 
iii'HiiniiniiiiiiiH urn Imurils for tin* mnniiiinliiiri 
mol eiTlilii'iiliiin nl U'lieliem, ImiinlH of iiiiiiiiik>‘- 
liienl of U'linlmm 1 mlin'inenl fninls, Nelmiil- 
Invuuii I'limmiiwilmiH, lihrury Ituurils, nml Imnrils 
in eluirip! n( apueiiil tivliauU (imUiulriul udmoU 


in ]iiirliniilur) ninl liipimr iiiHlilulioim (t'iillep< 
of llm City uf New York, Univeriiily ul Cin- 
duimli). Iwriil Imm-iln of I'lluculian rcpremil- 
ing Heelionn ur iliHlriils exisl in huhui ciliiw. 
Kxrrpliiiif ii fewiiiHtniii’i'fl in TennHylvunin, tin- 
fuiii'InniH exerriM’il liy llnw Imnl Imnrrln nre 
unimpnrUml. In Neic Yurk City ‘10 nf lliepe 
local lirmnln cx'inI, nim fur eaeli nf tin* iliulrielM 
inln xvliirh llm whole rily ifi iliviilcil. lueii 
hnaril is enmpiwil uf Ti jiernintM npiminieil hv 
Uni priwiileiil ul l lie ImriuiRli, nlm iiminlur iif 
llm Imnnl nf vihu nlinu iledunnlvil hy the prm- 
ileritnf llnillinnril, nml a i|intrii'l(Ul|ii!riiili'ii(leiil 
nf sdinnls. Tljesr Ineul hnurils have n vnrirle 
ol pnivers, aelinn rliidly, however, in nn ml- 
vinnry rajmdly to Urn linnnl nf eiluraliim in 
mnlU'ra nlalinp In uditml aecunnmiihiUuiiH nml 
iliHciiilinc. 

/‘wii'rra nml UutiVa. --- The l hi with nml ilnliva 
of bnarilM of ciluciilinli ilifler in llie iviilenl 
rJpurer. In Pimm iriHlniici'a Urn Rifimil Mule 
lawn nr upreial dinrlem preHrrilie in iiiiunli* 
dr I nil (lie millmrily nl huurilH; in nllmr« llie. 
fllale Rives rt hruml Rrrinl nl power uniler 
wliicii Ininnlw nre pmnilleil In exereise ltnieh 
itiilinlive nml prcnl freciUini. (iem rally npwik- 
iuK. die i mire iuipnrlniit ilirerl mi llm rily rnul 
rrspiiii«iliilUy lire I'niieeriieil willi fiimm iiil HU{i- 
purl, physii'iil ui i-uiiiliiiiiliiliniiH nml eipiipini'Nl, 
exiuniiiiitiiin, ri-rlifieulioii, ii[ipninlini‘iil. ninl 
tlifliniwwil nf leaelii'W, nml dm iNlnlilidmienl, 
nrnntiiaaliroi, nml rlniunliralinn nf adniulii. The 
hialury of Ainrrirnn ImnrilH nf riltu'iilino iiis- 
jilnyR ciTluin lemleiiriioi nml move men In idnc 
111R tn dm rlmraeler of (lie fiinrlUiiiN |ierfnmu‘il. 
When, in llm evnllilinn of Inrul RiiviTiiini'iil, 
llie limiril of tiluralinn mine in lie fimily 
i‘»UtliliMlieil, primlinilly all uf die powers nf 
local ftdinnl enniml rcslnl willi lliis loniril, 
innlcr sueh nenernl |ireseri|)dMiiN rm weri* in- 
iliealeil hy llm nlnle. Wilhin diene prenerip- 
UntiH, dm Tinurtl, n« u Unit, lepislnU'il tirwl exi'* 
eilleil lliriniRli ils own n/lieers • - prmiileiil, 
see re la ry, nnoilnr. ele, -nml perfnrrni'il nil dm 
Reimrnl nml Mpceilin iludm nf sehnnl eimlrnl. 
As die public Hi'hnul nysliin expiunlnl nml ilc- 
vdojiml, nml ns die eutuliliiniri nl hcIiooI con- 
Irnl umler urhiui eimiimiUomeH her mile mure 
cmupliniU'il, die necwwiiv for n division nf 
nil mi lUHlru live hihnr easily arose. Tllin was 
iiml lnel (lirrmpli the urRaniiinliun nf (lie 
inomlicrdiip nf die. liiuiril into spediil einii- 
niiUres, In nidi nf which miih nw*ipni'cl, umler 
llm ilin rtion nl dm whole linnnl, the |irrforni- 
um:i; nl spceiftl iltilii'H. This ciiinmiune funn 
nf nrjinn’uiilinii rimresenla dm first nlnpe in 
llm Bi’pivrnliim uf Um U'rWiiUvii nml iixmidve 
(uurliiiiis uf llm limiril. As Um expaiision ami 
ilevdnlinient uf die milinul syslem pruftreiuieil 
with llm Hrnwlli uf llm eilv, nml ns Llm rmn- 
plienliiiiiH reioilliiiK frnin dm wiileniliji sphere 
nf pnlil'm eilnealliin inereiised, n seruml Hinge 
wan grnilunlly rendmil. Thu number, inipur- 
Iftiiee. mul nelivily nf llie npecinl enmmilleea 
wits ilimi ninl uni, tuid Um prafenaioiiftl nnU excru- 
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tivo activities of llio board were little liy lillln 
delegated to vnrious Lrnincrl and expert nffierrs, 
while there was reserved li> the hoard Uve 
power of general legislation mid mlyimiry con¬ 
trol, Tim liumiRLoknldn tendency in munici¬ 
pal .school administration linn been to Jiicreiinn 
tlio number of those ]iroft;wiinnnl uRonU who, 
whiln directly rcHponaihlu to the hom'd uf edu¬ 
cation, lire nevertheless granted large indc- 
pciulaucc of action and are protected from pQr- 
Honal and portiann interference. The first of 
Hvich officers lo bo Recorded a place iu tin* 
administrative sehomo wild Llic oily an peri li¬ 
teral on l ot schools. Next followed the director 
of biiHincsg affairs, niipcrin lend cut of buildings, 
medical Inspector, etc. I5nch of these ulliccra 
in a product of tlu> continued differentiation nf 
function or the lay hom'd of education and or 
the constant division of labor incident lo the 
effective performance of tlm several export 
executive duties. 

The Superintendent of Schaak, ~ Tliia office, 
the most important oC tint professional and ex¬ 
pert offices of municipal school ndminisli'otiun, 
was the first to develop. Several cities claim 
the distinction or having first provided for 
finch an officer, Hun'idu (1837), Eoumvillu 
(1837), St. r.ouiH (IfiaO), I'l'ovidciicc (1N30), 
Springfield (Mass.) (19-111), New Orleans (ISU), 
Rochester (1813), Columbus (Ohio) (1817), 
Syracuse (1819), Baltimore (Iff 10), 11 os ton 
(1951), New York (1852), Jersey City (1853), 
Brooklyn (1853), Clove hind (1853), mul Chi¬ 
cago (1951) belong to tlus (ltnt group of cities 
iu which n. superintendent of schools is found. 
I 1 radically every city to-day haw a niiperin- 
Lciulont or schoola. The report of the (Jnin- 
missioner of Education uf the \Jn)lcd Nlutes 
for 1009 contains a list of 1325 mioli uirjeura 
in cities having a population of -1000 or more, 
lie is, with one or two exceptions, elected by 
the board. In Buffalo and b'an Fruncinco lu; 
is elected by popular vote. In the larger oiLies, 
mul hi those citing possessing a highly' orgnu- 
iml schonl system, the nxntst status of tho 
superintendent of schools and his relationship 
to the board of education nru clearly defined. 
In the great majority of cases, however, the 
city superintendent has an uuuirflnin ic-gal 
status, mul his position is determined altogether 
by the board to which ho is responsible. The 
term of office ranges from one to Mix years, Liu* 
longer term being found only hi the linger 
cities. There is a tendency toward a llircc-ycur 
term, Frequently fie Imlds office for jui in¬ 
definite period at the pleasure oT the board. 
While practically all of flic superintendents of 
schools arc men, there are a few iilstuiiccH, 0 ae 
or them notable (Chicago, 1000), in which Lids 
office is held by a woman. The annvinl cum- 
ponsntion varies from an amount, merely nomi¬ 
nal, and not much above that uf an ordinary 
teacher in smaller eiLies, to S 10,000 in Chicago, 
In 1003 Lite superintendents of schools in 11 
of the 100 largest cities of the country re¬ 


ceived an numiid solan* nf 8.500(1 nr ninrr; in 
in, 5101 HI III SaflNl; ill*as, SHIKHi In SIOPO; in 
;ifj, SfflKKI lu 8300(1; ninl in uni' §100(1 w 
82(100. 

T In'iindi colly the RupnrintetHlpnl nf srlinnla 
is llic edurnliuiial (-.Xpert uf ihr Inmrd nf rdu* 
cnliun. To him )s lU'legAlyd Ihr iniiimdinlc 
oversight nf, and rwipimwihiliiy for, (he nui- 
diiel rd (lie rrluriitiomd work. lie in, an he jm 
very properly designated in mum’ coinmuuiliri*, 
the fiiiperinleiideiit uf inninielinn. I'mler hid 
dirccL'um arc ntw'udnui mipi'rinU'iulemx, BU|ir>r- 
vlsnrH of Npeeinl Nuhjrcli), dirccliim nf siiei inl 
nctivitiea, nriucipi\l«, mul UUichufts. lie xhmibl 
he rL‘H|iniiHihle fur the mrlt'clioii, mwigiinienl mul 
promotion, and iVismWnl of lenrlu-rs. Iut the 
(lefinilinn nf L|m guiding principlM nf innirue- 
tfnn, nml lor the eHLidilishineiil nr cilurntiumd 
Rlnndnrds. The evolution uf Hclnud cuiilrtd 
for half a century linn hem to elevate llie prn- 
fessiutm) ataiularilH nf (Uiicsh fur thin nflki-r. 
nml Lo re mo vi« him, in his H|)lii-n> nf legiiinmir 
activity, from the itdliuuin; id tin w Curecu 
tlint nun to nuliiihliiialr (he mMiihJ *yrdrni Lu 
pcrmnml nr pnlitieul mi da. Tin' ebi«f'ub-lmle 
Ln reform nml efficiency in (lie nilniiiiHralimi 
find miporvisinn nf city Nidnnil Hysli’ins is Un- 
alisouee nf n Hiillieiihl liiunher uf priipiily 
(jlinlifil’d Lenllllleul expert a in iidiii-jilinii lu nri 
ns Hiipt*nnLeiideii(H Ilf Hehuuls, I lie lurk nf 
slnndiinlH of Ipialifiealiun, (In' inm-nli'iiv uf 
tenure, nml the iiuidiM(iintu fiiiiiiiiiiKnlioii lm 
the iilliee, in euiiiliiiiuiimi with I lie luefi i.f in - 
dependence, uf mtlluii in alrielly pruf( s«iuiinl 
nuiUrrs. 

(•cmral iliisun-sH ,l«fiiiiiiAlrn|rnii. Urigiiiiillv 
Hie silpei'intciuleiil wuh (lie only expi n e\- 
omilivi! iilliucr id the eily Inuinl u[ nhie;ili>>n. 
As snail, liin iluiies i , (iceri , i| (he ehlire rmiKr «f 
adiuiniaii-iil'm: mul Miipervisury eimirul hy 
and large, thin is (lie piisiiinu at tin- prii-i ii’i 
tilin’- uf (lie coiiHideralile umjiuiiy uf my supei- 
inLendeuLs. The innveiueiil uf hi'hind i'miiIimI, 
Imwi’ViT, is Inward a further diiTiTeniiaiien nf 
the eXmiUvii CuiK'iuiu mi im in m-|iiuii(v the 
liiislness mul nuilerinl udiiiiiilnlrurj«,n (rum ihr 

cdui;i\tinnid lubniuislrniiun. Tliia nmvemem 

lias resulLeil in the cmL nl>1 i^Iiuii-iiI in I In- hu gi-i 
cities of n si’cimd expert I’xenuive nffieiT, 

known viiriouply, in ...will, the .seupe 

and elm ranter id bis luiieiiun, n» Liu- sehind 
director nr husiuess imiiuiger. 

One of the eml.v mid rudii-iil ineii-’uin's fi«r 
this separnlinii nf L|u« L\Vu priiii-ipal fi-alur,-if 
school ailmiiiislriiliiiii wuh in u|n>riiijun mi 
('lcveliuul liclWveii iSlIliiuul Midi, ami geiu-mlly 
known ns the I'edi’inl up t'levelamj |Mun 
A Hi'luml council nf seven tnemhei>, el,. r Ti r| ni 
lurga, misgiven legislative piiwerover tin- M'lllil >1 
budget nml Behind properly, and ilu- iie| f -r. 
iiiinaiioii or Llic ganei'iil piilii-y iff iln- s< | l ,,i.| 

ayslL'in, All ollieer, kmiwn as i]ie .. 

iJiruetnr, receiving im nuiiu:il anhiiv uf >*iiiiiu. 
was idsn ulccted hy the |nmple. The ri-|i,m| 
directm- Uuvuleil Ins entire time fu the i-xee- 
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nlivi* ihilies nn Urn financial nnrl physical 
villi' nf (lii- mtriiiiiinlralinn, nml pu.ssosseil llm 
power Lu vein acts uf llu* liuunl. He nlsu ap¬ 
pointed ilii- siiprrinlendcnl uf Mhniib, who 
wus to him. The miperin ten dent 

w.iH jjivrn Hull* power Lii n|ijiuinL mill iliwi’lmrgn 
nil principals mu) leimhertt. In Will under n 
ID* nr ml Mull- Inw llu* Hfliunl ruuiuil limune Liu* 
board nf i ilm iilinn. llu 1 nrluinl ilirerlor Lid* hiiHi- 
ln'ftM manager. nml In', u h well ns lilt? Mlperin- 
Iriulriil uf sejmi ds, lii'i'iiini' responsible lit llu; 
Imlird uf ■•■liii rilinri nilil wus niijiuinlnl )iy IL 
Typical exist iuR illustrations of mi-IlohI organi¬ 
zations providin'; fur expert, bnsiiirsH ri'liuims- 
Irntinii arc found in Indiunnpiilis, where Uin 
Imaril iif I'llnrnliiiu rlerUi fur a term of four years 
n luisium ilircniur wlm armi* uh the executive 
ollii’i'r uf Llui lumnl auii wlm exeriinvi udiuiuis- 
InilivH rmilrul over nil expenditures, ruiilrucls, 
buildings, grounds, supplies, nml appoints nml 
discharges nil employees of tin- lumnl, mirli iih 
janitors nii<] I'liiiiiiriTB. A mnnewhnl niinilur 
|ilnu is (muni iu Si Louis, where, iu addition la 
llm superintendent of ifiKlrurtinn, n emu mis¬ 
sion it nf svlmnl IniililiiiRM.iUM'iTiAnry nml Ireiis- 
iircr, nn umlilur, nml n supply niiiiiiiiiiwiuiiiT are 
|irnviilml fur. (Sit JLsiNKhH M.inamKMKNT.) 

f'liiniU'i'nf .’lifniiii/ifniliiMJ. — No single item 
nf I in* luidgi'l uf local mlmiiiinlrntivi' iireim np- 
prmn'lu-s in hinmnil Vlml fur public rdnriilinn. 
Usually, from mir ipinrli-r In tine iliiril of Urn 
min mil iu Inl ordinary expenditures for pul.din 
purpose;' iu American eith-s i-s fur pulilir. 
srlmnlrj. In Hpilc uf llu* InrRi: hi uminI m ex¬ 
pended, limit absolute- nml pruynrUouul, Vlw 
rli.'ir;ii'ii*ri h| if Ijiomrinl ■'uiuliliun in Him of in¬ 
ability In mi’l l llu- cvrr-iiirrejiKmg iIi'iiiiiioIh. 
No problem iu (Mililii* school lulinuuslrulinu iu 
cities i'i|iin(H in liiipurliini’i* llml nf providing u 
Kiillirii'iil support. I’niRri’iw mill development 
uri' linin' dependent lipmi Lliia fru’liir limn nuy 
oilier. Tim wise mu) I'llmicul rnolrol nml ex¬ 
penditure uf public Kclniul fluids, nn well uh 
llu* uiejiilH far [heir ilHTrimr, lire liuillerH uni 
niilv nl vilnl lUgiiilicmwemedimnlinital eunminiy, 
mil iu general undid eniiunuy iih well. 

Sonic nl Lin- mure iuiporlnnl friiliiivn uf Die 
reliiliou id Lin-SluLe In education iu general, 
uinl Lu llie fii'lioiil city in purlieiilnr, are dis¬ 
played by nu ntmlynis* uf I In* lii mi uinl Htiinlinn 
iih il relates Lu jmlilie eiluenlinli umler typical 
iJiMiiiripnl eniuliliiiiM. There lire lliree major 
Huiiree.H uf ordinary neluinl minprirl; (u) per- 

lOUIll'Ill Hljlll 1 Hl'hlllll flllllh; (0) gi'IOTld Hlltll! 

; (rl liieiil luxes. In 1ml few nlulen is 
llu* liml uf these impiirluiil an n factor in llm 
iiiimieiiuil linmire. Tim hitiihiI is a fnrm uT 
emupiilanry local l|i\. Tim revenues ileriveil 
lire usually nppurliiiiieil nu nuiim Inisis which 
lu-mwii”* In eipmUze tlm Ininli'in nml lieimliu 
uf iiliienUiiii. Iii iipernlinii, lliis upporlii.n- 
innil usually refill Is in I n-urf i I lu lillle urhnli 
ilislrii'ls. ('iiu.M-uiu'Ully, llm Lliinl, llm luenl 
jii'upeily lux, luTiiiiie.H llm tiiuiii Hiium; nf 
revemui. lleru iiRnitt eiLies nmy In; vlivhleil 


uilu two elnsfles: Lliown in which Llm Iwimh nf 
mhinilinn runlrnl (within liiriiLiUiuns impoHCil 
liy tliu hLuLu) imlepeiuleiiLly Llu; ruiHing nml 
exprmlilures nf (lie funds rnuuiHunry Lu curry 
mi tiie rilmuilinun! itr.liviLieH under their rlinrRii 
(Si. I.iiiiIm, Iiulimmiuilis, Denver, ('levelnnil, 
mill I’itlHlmrg); Uiohm in wliicli Llm IinanlH nf 
cilui'ulimi lire Iruutcd an ilepnrlmeuLH uf llu; 
genernl Kiiiriicijiid RoveruineoL nml iniinL null- 
mil their eslimules fur n]i|iriivul nml revisinn 
In Llm imUoirily of Urn muniripnl RuvernniriiL 
(liiinril nf I’HlinuiLe mid iippninlinenL nr ciuni- 
ril) whieli iiUiumlely (leLeriuiues the IiiuIkcL 
(Clliriijin, Sim 1 'nineiHeu, Milniiukee, I.uuis- 
ville, lVnviilmiee). Very fmiuenlly, ill llm 
eiliert heliiiigiiiji lu Llm (ir.it grmi]i I n inuxiimiiii 
ftiimriil Lux, nml in Hillin' i iih l il fines 11 niiiiiniiilii 
lux, is provided for liy llm geuerul nlule law nr 
in llm ehnrler. The ipiile iiiiiforiu jmlRlimul of 
experls in iminiripnl mid eilimnliinml udminiH- 
Irulion is llml hunnls of eilueulimi sliuuhl lu> 
aillhiirizeil lu levy ri Lux rale, williin llu* limils 
preserilmil hy law, whieli hIiuiiIiI mil lie Hiilijeel 
to review or ri-visiim liy any oilier hoily. 

The iHsimnee nl Inunls for lii)iLiliiiRs,RrminilH, 
nml pnhlir iniprnveiiii'iilH has, under Llm stress 
of llm growth uf llie eily, likewise developed 
in Lu a lurger problem of pulilir fin mire. Usually 
llu; maximum anmiiitl uf siieli ImndH, linseil mi 
a eerhiin pereenlnge nl llie tnxnlili: properly, 
tilid llie I'uiiililiiiiiH for llu-ir issumiee, Imsed 
upon n[i]iriivul liy eleelnrs or hhiiH! supervisury 
hoily, ure umiralely preseril nil liy llm law of 
the slide or hy llie miiiiiripnl r.lmrler. 'J‘lm 
imiueiliaU; nupervisiiin nml munagriuenl of llm 
liumii'iul iiff.drs over which llie imurd of i-ilu- 
ealiim exercises luiillrnl is lieing gradually 
l runs (erred In llm llusim-sH Malinger tir Ulrcr- 
Inr, its he is frerpienlly slylnl. 

JluiMiiigH mid /\ymjiuunl.The jiinvision 
of adeipmile, Hutiiliiry, iiilii]ilnhli > , I'rminmiriil 
ami arhslii; imhlie selmnl iiri'riniiimiliKiiiiui tuiii- 
Hliluies mu* nT llie must iuipurLaul uajmeiH of 
luonieipal si'hiiul lulmiiiislriiliim. Iimiiieinl 
resnnrees, liygienie rnpiirmmiits, eilueutioiial 
needs, nml euUurid hlandnrils center, as il were, 
in Llu* aehmil I'tpiipiiieul umi mi cironiimnl. 
Here a lliinl dihVri iilialioii of Llie fiuieliiiiiH of 
Llm liimrd of eihleallon is hi-ing imronijilislii'd. 
In mldilimi In llm snjieriiilendenl uf sehnols nml 
llu* general luisinesH and fiiiuiii'inl iiiaimger, a 
third experL —(he nii|ierin(rmlrnl uf Iniihliugs 
and grmuulsis lieiug given a pliici'. 'llu; 
exnel sf.iiIlls ami re|ulioiislii|i iif lliis tifliia-r linve 
nul yet hern clearly tliTnmd in llm general mil- 
nielpal piiliev. llmvevrr, whelhcr de-igmiled 
as Hiiperiiilemleiil id Imihliiigs and grinunls. 
HUpervisiug itrehileel, ur eiiluitdssimier uf seliiua 
eipiipim nl, llie general n■ 1 11■ i11i hI n11ivi* prinri- 
pie of speciidizitlioii ulilains. The former, mill 
kI ill ipiile usual, praeliee of iiclual ailiiiiiiislra- 
(ioii umi fXeeiilive eiuiLrul uf buildings, grounds, 
euuimueiil. umi umleriiil supplies liy clericul 
einjiloyees or enuimillees uf llm lumnl is being 
gradually tmperaediHl by oins Lhnl reengniiea 
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the economic ami educational necessity of 
control and direction by experts having an 
anprapria-to technical training. boston, fiinco 
1001, affords an inlorcgling illualration of it 
bug rial school house department, composed or 
tlirco commissioners appointed by tho mnyor. 
Thia hcIiq oIIiolibc department exercises a inoat 
complete power and authority relative to Iho 
selection of Innda for acliool purpaacs, the mak¬ 
ing, altering, nnd approving designs and plana 
forachool purposes, and Lho crccLiug, repairing, 
famishing, and preparing yards for schools, 
.Sbi/c Relationships, — In the cxerciao of ita 
functions na tho agent of the stale, the city, in 
lho main, acta through ita own boimla nnd 
rdliccva, and under legislative Bfuicliene, Not 
infrequently the city is to sonic degree subject 
to state aud county boards of education, state 
nnd comity superintendents, slate and county 
hoards or examiners, textbook commissions, 
high school inspectors, and factory inspectors. 
(Sue articles on Attendance, CoMi'ULSOnY, nnd 
Child Laugh.) As n general thing, though, 
any direct aiiLharily of Llic state is delegated, 
nnd operates indirectly as regards actual con¬ 
trol and administration. 

Pro/craojurl Adiufjiifllrafion. —All of tho 
machinery of organization nnd Lho externals of 
the public school system exist primarily lor the 
purpose oT olTcclively accomplishing Bpccific edu¬ 
cational aims. Tho superintendent of schools 
and liia profcEsioiml associates — assistant 
Rupcrintcivdants, principals of elementary, bcc- 
omlnry.mul special schools, teachers nnd auper- 
visnva of special subjects (music, drawing, nature 
study, manual or La, etc.), directors of special 
activities (vacation solioola, recreation centers, 
playgrounds, evening schools, qi/.u.), and clnss- 
room teachers — constitute tho professional 
organization. The centralizing tendency in 
nil school administration lias resulted in tho 
necessity of such reorganization within the pro¬ 
fessional force ns would inercaso the impor¬ 
tance of the individual unit. School programs, 
courses of study (r/,u.), selection of textbooks 
(l-u.) ami apparatus, and the determination of 
standards have come in the well-administered 
aud well-organized municipal school systems to 
be regarde [l ns mat Lera belonging, not to the lay 
inexpert administrative body (board of educa¬ 
tion), nor to any single bureaucratic bead, 
hut to tlm entire hotly oT the professional 
ml iniais trillion ncting cooperatively. The ex¬ 
ternal authorities and mutunl relationships of 
the individuals comprising this professional 
administration is no longer a significant item 
in general school control, The chief problem is 
la organize and a-L the same time demo ora tisso 
the teaching force of the sell cols of the modern 

city. 

Competent professional Administration means 
properly educated nnd thoroughly trained 
timehevH. As a general rule city school systems 
arc authorized to establish higher sLuiulards 
for the teachers uiul professional officers than 


those opera ling generally in llm arlionl ay Mm 
of Llic Btalc. rri'rjucitLly Hjiorinl lionril* of 
examiners lire created fur ihis purpium in the 
cily, A merit plan of nppiiiiiimi'iit mid jiro- 
inotioii in being gradually adopted and ilcvi-l- 
oped by progressive uomiiimiHie^ l'erninin iii’y 
of tenure, graduated cumpcinuiLinii Nralen, and 
retirement i inula are Her vino lu hri n« lu the 
service of llm city the IjchL of Hie Infant and In 
Hlimulatc it to Unit form of activity that will 
produce that degree uf educnliuiml eHiriency 
demanded by the cumUlmnn and mrcmnslnniTH 
of urhnn life. 

CaDjwriUiaii in .itliiiintalrnfi'nii. -"-The clmr- 
jictcrislic tendency of public inliiiiiiiHlrjilion 
lina been toward the centralizing of aulluirity in 
Hie IiaiuIh of n rcspniixililc few. The trend nfu 
quarter of a century in public nclinul adimum- 
traliou 1ms exhibited this tendency in n murkrd 
way. Nevertheless, public education hMijuIh 
H omcwlinL apart from other activities subject 
to direct social cuutrul. I’ujiulnr interest. in fur 
eelf-evident reasons n vital factor in its welfare 
nml progress. To organize public HeiilimrnL 
i:i Llic support or plana lor improving public 
Bolmois ol lho city and to nfTord uveiiuin fur 
indirect participation in the work nr school 
control are Llm niiim of iiumenum rlubn, a*wi- 
cialioiiB, and iiidcpciulenl eunimitLcra of r.ili- 
zena. Woman's clubs, civic iinprovemeiit mi¬ 
ddies, publiu education luutcicin limit), pnmda' 
associations, and comiunrcia! cIuIjh are Lypen 
of extra-legal orgauizalioim which me nup- 
plmnciilnry to boards of luliicnliun, nml wliieb 
exeraao a growing anti indent utUu&nec iu di¬ 
recting mid developing the work of public mduiul 
ays terns in ciLica. They may ho regarded iih n 
necessary clemont iu thu coiiatrucLioii of a unci ill 
instituLion which is aL once democratic nml 
efficient, (Sea articles on the leading cities.) 

K. <\ 15. 

RelBroncHaj — 

Tim lilcrnluro ricRlIngwilh llm mlnilnlslrnllnn nf clly 
«rlinci 1 systems. while unicnsivu nml limiurtnnt, in wlilriy 
ecallercd llinmnlmiiL oITirinl rc.imrlH nnd In I'onliin- 
pnrnry iinriodlcnl iiuhliimliuna, Them is nmrli nenil uf 
HlniiiH, iiiinlyainR, DrgnulziiiK, nml Inlerj,ruling thin Wly 
uf mnlcrlul. 

Tha fallowing list roulniiiH lln> iiinrc liniinrliiul and 
airrsnil)le of llm hunks of n eninral iinlum. Ilr.iikn 
ridding willi snneinl details nf «ilmininlrnlinii nre imL 
Luc In (led; ivaluer is nuUriul ol merely di'scriiillvn nr 
polemic elm ruder, 

Baud. 11. C. The Cilu Sciwol fihincl, fNuw Vnrk, 
lllDfl.) 

HiriiN'iiAM, \V. It. l'rinrijdRH ot Muiiiriiml . t 'i'ln>nl Ad- 
nilnlslruliuii. Atlantic Afanthlu, Vrjl. llfi. Ill.j. 
CiiANem.i.ini, w. K, Our A'chnoh; Their Ailmin^tn- 
tic il and i¥u |*er vfcCait, (.tluslau, HUM.) 

Our Schauta; Their Direction nuit Miumiininnt. 
(HriHtnii, IQIIN.) 

Uhavkh. A. M. VImm id Qrnnmnlinn fur Silmnl Viu- 
Iioscn in Inrico rilim. Eilur. Urc. June, lhlifi. 
Dutton mid .Hnkiiukn. Atlininixtriititut nf I'uljir fain. 

rot inn in Ihr f'.jilrd .Hliilru. (Nclv York, I III IS.) 
EduiTiliiMiul Ormniiziiliiiu nml Vruiin-sB in Aim rimn 
Cilirs; A HiTii|iiinluiu. Aniiririm Acailnuy nf 1‘nlit- 
iral anil Social Science. 1 1 IHIS.) 

Eliot, thus. W, A (fund Uiluiu Kflinnl nruimiKulinn. 

Krp. E. S. Com. uf fat., luiW, Vul. IL, p. 1359. 
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(iouu.vrnv. 1\ J. iWrmifi'jfril Gurrrnmcnt. (New Ynrk, 
llitlll.) 

Huns’, 1 '- W. l.'iiv Hi-lvmlrt under 1 'iHitutirainn I-urm 
n( ("ily (iuvrriirni'iil, AVfur. Un„ April, 11*01). 
I'aI-mkii, K. A, The Nod York I'tihlic Schools. (New 
Yurh, IIHI/i.) 

I’lUHi c, J.T. School Atlrtiinislrnlimi. (Syriauac, lOII.’i.) 
I'ruvlili'ni’p, 11. I. lli'imrl nf n t’miiiiiillrr* nil llio 
Aelinfi n ( (In; Cily Criinirll In ruMliiH iluwn llio 
Knlliiuili'.l nf (liu Hrlilnil Himnl; III II. J . Si tile 
.Srlirml U rjuirl, lMill. A|i|irni(iK. Ml. fi, 1111. 
tlrimrl of the Kiliirnlinual Cnmiiiiniuii of the Cily nf 
L'Meaqo. (f'ldriiKu, IHllll.) 

ltnMiiNH, j'ilanh. .Mrlionl^ ArlmiiiMlralioii in inn'rijKil 
fii/ternlnrnt. (New Ynrk. 11)02.) 

Siih-nmimillri nn Ihr Oryiiiiiinliwi nf <'ily .Vrftmil A'j/ili in*, 
Itrixnl of Ihr I'nmmiUtf. of h'iflmi nri Nlrvunlaru 
A'l/irrn/iun. |Niiliiiiinl lvlicnlimi Awuirluiimi, IMi/i.j 
Hu7./.HI. 1 .n. 11. fllur of (awril NrhimfN hikthhuiu iii.WnuMi- 
rhuirll*. (New Ynrk. 1II0M.) 

TIIPHIICII. t 'll am, II. /Vineijiff* of Sr him! Oraauiinlinu. 

iWnrmlnr, 101)0.) 

CITY SCHOOL DOARDS.— flee City 
•S clI'lllL AiiMIMHTIIATIIIN. 

CITY SCHOOLS, BUSINESS OFFICER. — 
See Jk'rfINK.HH Mavai.kmknt anu Manamkii. 

CITY SCHOOLS. LOCAL BOARDS.— 
Historically, lurid school Imorils IjcIoiik In Lite 
earlier slumis nf Llic development nf n system of 
rily Helium nduiiniHlriiliuii. In llio lii'uiiiniiiK 
eneli town ur city vena either only n rniiniry 
school district, Kovorned liy one iJonnl of Sclimd 
Trimlccs, mill now ilislricl* worn Inter orKim- 
izml mnl ilicn united inlu u lmi.ii> form of u rily 
hyoloni; nr in Liu* firsl I'slnblishmcnl nf On; 
seliiiols of llio town or oily tin- conception won 
llmt nl n series id Now Kn^lund school districts 
nnni)ioil lo«i'l!ior, rallicr limn llmt id a uuilicd 
town nr lily Mriuml system. Tim lnlier won 
l|io mom roiniiioii form, mid was u sniunvlml 
nnliiTid ninccplioti. Seventy-live vonrn nun 
the schools in llio cities worn uiiKrndeil dislriel 
schools. mnl prarlie-nUy independent in texl- 
Imriks, methods, mnl jilmi. (hie li*u«lier Imii’hl 
tin* pupil* Uinmnli most or nil id tins unnlni. 
schools in llio same hnildinu were parallel 
mi Ivor limn related, llmrii worn tow vminwH n( 
study in jiriiit, lIn* iiilrrcsl in Imlli schools 
mnl teachers wu* narrowly Incut, and ilw* school* 
in diOfumnl purls of o rily worn district or wurd 
schools rullmr limn n pan of n oily system. 

l 'lnlor L|n’*c rum I i limiH a Hcriut of ward nr 
ilinlrii-l schools, with ward or ilinirii.'L rnolrol, 
wns null’ll more nolnriil limn u unified rily 
nyiii-iii willi rrnlrul ninlrnl. A reiilral Imuril 
*.f i-i In rill i ■ in, willi iivi'i>i|(hl nvor nil Hi'lnml*, 
uni nul al lirnl provided fur in a uniiduT id 
cities, 1 inl wnn miiiiii imnlo noonuMiiry l*y llio mi- 
ii vi iii In I ill* iiilorrolniiiiiiH liolwoon hoIihiiIm, iln- 
iIi'Vi'lniimi-iil id Innlior ao|uiii]n, mid llio 
hily oi n-jjiilnl inn inxatimi uml i-\|ii‘inliiiiri-H. 
The hind word, or di*!riel. lionriln wore oloolod 
liy llio jini|ili' uf llio mini or M'lninl ilinlriol; 
and oilhor an iinlopi-inloni oonliid Imurd uu» 
OAlidilirdieil fur lIn* oily iw a whole, im in ( liiraan, 
nr onrli lorn! tiinlriol Inmrd wiw (liven io|iroMi-ii- 
lalimi in a nonlrnl Imuril id rdnoaliim. as in 

IMiiimlulpliin. 


Many cilir.i which once had IhiH cmnhincd 
plan of lucid coidrul and con Ira I ovcraii'lil Inter 
nliaiidnnoil it. UhienRO, Tor example, hi 18UG 
nrpniiizoil ilH hcIiuoIh mnl it u Hiiecial law nflcr 
llii.H plan. A control Hoard of liiHpcciorH were 
in ho olcclril by llic people, who wore to ex¬ 
amine lonelier*, Holoel loxllmnkH. ami viml 
arhoolN. In addition, each cily Nelinol dislriol 
wus In duel, ninmiilly, n dialricl Hclmnl Inmrd id 
llirce iniHLooH, wliu were In emiduy llio loiieh- 
ers fur the dislnct, nee Liial a miflieioiil lunuiioi' 
of noIiimjIh were niainlliilicil ill llie dislrlcl, mnl 
in low ldl laxi’H fur mipjiuri uf llio nehimln of 

1110 iIihIHrL, The Hyalcin proved iiitdllcienl, 
proRTi'Ha everywhere \yuh impeded liy llie din- 
Iricl Nyaleni, mnl in 1 H’i 7 llie ilislricL orKmiiza- 
limi waa idmudoned and a central orRununinm 
was aulmlilulcd in ils jiIiico. 

In certain Pennsylvania cilies Ihr. lucid licmrd 
idea hrnf permled long after iLsgeneral alinnilon- 
mcni dtwwheri',. In AllcRhcny, IMiilaildphia, 
mnl l'iUHliiirf; mnid examples id llie district 
ayslem may he found. In AllcRlieny lliere are, 
15 ward lnmrds of 0 inomliors each, dueled 
hy wards fur lliroe-yonr lerins. The 15 ward 
hoards inceL Ingellicr ns a ceulrul body of 
[JO, mnl Hie ward boards also meet liy wards. 
Till) ward Inmrd* have aiilhurity lo piirdui-sn 
loin; In m et and repair liuildiiiRs; lo purcImHo 
apparaLUH, InmkM, fud, mid Hiijiplies; lu pay 
imiilora} lo borrow money; mnl lo levy luxes 
lu pay inlurosl mnl principal on iiuhdileiliuw. 
To the emilrul lioanl, knnwii as a Hoard id 
Cuiilrullors, 1* Riven such cdnculiuiml and linaii- 
niol fuiicliiiiis as are mil enlnislcd lo llie ward 
inmrd*. In I’hiladdpliiu and l‘iU*bni'K Ihoio 
are IJ7 dinlrirl liuanls of dirertors, of Id ouch 
in lMiiliiilolphiii mnl I) eiieli in Fill.shnrR; and 
also u eonlral Holionl board of !17 menilior*. In 
I'bilndelplim llio. inonibor* id Lhi* ceiilnd bnnrd 
are apiiniiilcd by llie jnilRim nf llio (hinrl of 
I'nintniiu 1'leiVH, while in I'iUsIiiitr they are 
elec led, one friini each ward, willi ci aj/iriri 
lnnnlH'vshijt in llic ward Inmnla, Al one lime 
l'hiluiloliihm and l'illshnrf! Imlli had foileraled 
central 1 hi arils, similnr In AllcRlicny, uf 511(1 
nioinhor* in l'liiladidphia a ml 211-1 moinburs in 
L'ilUliurit. 

The hioid luiaril syslom ha* every where 
proved to be ineflioii'nl, and iiiriipidile of prop¬ 
erly mnl promplly meeliiiR I'lhii'iiiininil needs. 
The tilin’ cnnsmin'd in ruuiiuilli!i* wink and in 
Irmism-UliK the siinplcsL business; tin 1 cduea- 
liininl mnl biiNiiii's* «'iilifmiiin resiilliiiR frniil 
huHi a di'ci'iilrulixed sysleiu id iniiiiiiuelin iil; 
mnl llm lucid. ... mnl political basis of 

1111 ■ 111 1 11 1 rn I • i I ■ mi (lie liimnlh mnl of llie I'lilili'ulliiiK 
sclmol policy, were such us to lead (n the siiiiic- 
wlml Ki'iicrnl idminloiiMiciil of (lie plan. R i* 
only ns the cilie* Imve Rotlen out from miller 
iln- ini'iilniH of sin'll a sysleiu llml real cduuii- 
Iimini prnurcsH has liei'inne possible. The len- 
deney lo-day ih dislinclly away from such a sys¬ 
tem, mnl Inward mi cIliricliL rmdrulixeil mid 
liiiHiiiussliku uyslum uf uchuul mlniin'mlrnlion, 
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with definite fixing aT responnibility and power, 
(For a more detailed statement na to tenden¬ 
cies ami guiding principles, sec Uio nrticlca on 
City School Administration.) 

Within recont years, due largely to the very 
rapid growth oT cities and the highly cent nu¬ 
ked system of school aclministmtion which haB 
seamed necessary to secure results, anew move¬ 
ment for a restoration of a form of local or dis¬ 
trict bonrda has manifested itself. The argu¬ 
ment for such hoards is that tho people may 
thus visit anil inspect tho schools in a semi¬ 
official capacity; may have n moans of meeting 
and expressing themselves on questions of 
finance, discipline, sanitary arrangements, and 
educational policy; ancl that the people may 
consequently he led to take a larger and a deeper 
interest in the schools. The unit proposed ia 
usually a group a[ city schools, and not the po¬ 
litical ward. The city is to bo districted by 
groups of schools; and the hoard of education 
or the mayor is to appoint, or the people aro to 
elect, a certain number of resident inspectors, 
or commissioners. It has usually been pro¬ 
posed to add tho district school superintend¬ 
ent to the board, at least in an advisory and 
explanatory capacity. The proposed Boston 
charter of 1BD8 provided for such boards, 
under the name of Visitors; tho Greater New 
York char Lor oT ISOS provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of such inspectors; and tho Chicago Edu¬ 
cational Commission or 1390 proposed tho 
creation of such resident commissioners for 
Chicago. In effect the plan is a revival of tho 
New England school visiting commilLcc idea. 
There islitLlo need for such a system of local 
educational bodies in any except Inrgo cities, 
and the results obtained under them so far 
would not indicate that they have been very 
successful. Fewer proposals aro made for their 
establishment to-day than was tho ease ten 
years ago. 

For more detailed information see the special 
articles on tho city school systems of Ai.le- 
01 IK.NY, Cfiicauo, Philadelphia, and 1 ’irrs- 
uuno. The plan for local advisory boards was 
discussed in tire Itcvovl of the Chicago Educa¬ 
tional Commission (i/.ir.), pp. 130-143. 

13. P. C. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
— Sec City School Ahministiiation. 

CITY TRAINING SCHOOLS.—See Nor¬ 
mal Schools. 

CIVICS. —The term “ civics 11 is now gon- 
ci'ftlly employed Lo refer to the teaching of 
civil government in our elementary mill sne- 
on dary schools and in college*. The term “ civil 
government," which was formerly very com¬ 
monly used for describing this sLuily, bus been 
abandoned, because in Us interpretation it was 
usually narrowed down to a study of the mere 
framework of government. The word "civics " 


is Baid lo have been introduced By Henry Ran¬ 
dall WniLc (see A’frtm/rrrrf Dictionarj/), and 1ms 
the advantage, over the lerm "civil govern¬ 
ment " in tlmt it ia now generally understood In 
include: (1) ethics, or the doctrine of duLicH in 
BooicLy; (2) civil polity, or guvcriuuciilul 
methods and machinery; (3) hiHlory uf civic, 
development and movement. 

Like most subjects outside of the three Iv'h 
in the elementary school curriculum, nml Llic 
classics and mathematics mtlicsncumhiry school 
ccmrsii of study, the subject matter id eiviea was 
not tnught in schools until some yenra nflnr the 
middle of the nineteenth century. In the year 
1350 Daniel Read of Wisconsin rend n paper 
before the National Tcnclicra' Afluncinliim 
(nRer 1870 known as the National Etluculinu 
Association) on The Importance of Civil Rid if// 
as a Dranch of Popnfor Kdneatinn. In 1HH3 a 
comniittco nf the same oHsociuliun made a 
special report on the teaching uf the principles 
of government in Lite schools. In 1HGU Ilia 
following resolutions were passed: "That the 
National Teachers’ Association cuusidi'rs it a 
part of the duty or all institutions of learning 
to implicate tho principles of nil intelligent citi¬ 
zenship, and Lo this end they enriiesllj’ reruni- 
moml the more extensive iiiLimlnrlimi into 
our public schools of tho .study of UniLed iSlulcs 
History, especially with reference Lu llic [irin- 
ciples, the Bl-vuctvms mill the history of uur 
Political Institutions. Thai in llu: upiuiun uf 
Uio Association, the introduction of Luis windy 
into all our sehooly could lie greatly uliiiiuhilcd 
ir colleges sliouhl require a fair knowledge nf it 
ns a condition of admission, and they rcH|icct- 
fully suggest the subject Lo college authorities 
for Llieir consideration.” 

Notwithstanding these resolutions, the study 
mnde but slow progress in Llie Beimels, though 
the need of it vns urgenLly felt heeiuise of the 
over increasing immigriiLiim of fui'cigimrrt lu 
American s)lores. As most of the eulicges gave 
liltlu ur no instruction in puli Lind science, they 
took no steps toward milking it an cnlmuci; 
requirement. After 1870 the sulijecL begun to 
find its way gradually into the clenicntnry 
schools. In 1S7G a report which u euiimiiUcc 
of the National Education As.socinLiim made mi 
" A Course of Study from the Erinmry iSclnmls 
to the University " made no ri'eimuiieiidaliuii 
for the study id civics in the clcnicnlui'y school, 
anil merely remmmended a study of llic ( ■ui- 
flLilutioii in llie high schools, In 1.S7U .Inslin- 
iSlrong in mi address before the Doptu'linenl nf 
iSupiTjiilemleneii uf tin; Xiitiiiiud Eilunilinn 
AssnriuLiim urged Unit nf Lit llm llnee R'h, 
which prepared pupils Ln make their livelihood, 
ihe study nf the govern mini L under which they 
were living was uf next importance. In kuiiut 
fidmols tlie formal study nf Llic C'misliliiliuii 
uf the liniLcil Slates was made licfure 1881), 
hut in general this .study was largely u ineunjii/.- 
ing of the constitutional cluuserf, mid llic lexis 
used were scarcely more Limn analyses. Lillie 
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wan done in lunch pupils government in ila 
ncUittl wurkiug or lo Ivncli llm duties of 
hliip. 

lleLwccii ISM) mill 1H!)(I tins slmly of jmlilmul 
attiitueo innilc eunsiiileTttlrte lirngrittm in llm cul- 
Iiirim, mill tliin iiinvitiimiil Imd much inlliieimo 
mi llio windy of rivir.i in lluf hi-IiooIh. In many 
of Ihi! high mi-IkmiIh, imrLiciihirly in tin* West, a 
brief luxlhonk wiw inlrniliirwl in llm lirsl your 
of llio hiwh w'lund. Though mirli lexis were 
brief, limy were tni|ii>riur In Urn hrinf nnalynoM 
which had hm\ in uw, l'liyers and addresses 
rm llm uiRitiiry id Leaching civil* limum; imiris 
linini rmiH, In IKflll llm Cipinmillee nf Ton was 
nmminlitd hv llm Xnliimnl KilunUinu Anhii- 
(‘iiiiinii Ln report on jwromlnry odni'niimi. In 
IK',1'2 I'rvsddwil Klinl of Harvard wan imulu 
rliainnaii, nml niim suliromiiiiUi’i* worn up- 
Huiiiiori In iloul wiLli varin’.iK arcninlnry sclimd 
jnilijirla. Tim 1 ‘iglilli nl i1ip.ii*, known as llm 
CnininiLlon nil llislnry, Civil (IfiyerniimnL, mid 
i'nliliml Ecmuuuy, Imd fur its cliuiminu Charles 
Kendall Adams, l’rosiilonl nf llm I'uivcrsily 
nf Wiscnnsiii. Tin* i > iiininilLn' onri iinl mi sniiie 
invi slii£iilirins. and ilisonvoroil llmL only about 
unit six 111 of llm I’lciimniiiry sclinnls and miu 
third of llm high M*l»mds won* giving any in- 

MlruoLi'in in civil gnvcriiiimiit. In s.. of llmso 

high Holinnls wlmro llm subject wiw Hliulied it 
ii|i|a*nri'il early in llm ruurse, and in ullmrH it 

ninm lain. T1.miuiUm- mol nl Mndiiiuii, 

Wk, in DemnhtT, I Mill, and heeumv known 

iw Llm Mndisnii ( ... It ronnniimiiili il 

I In* slinly nf civil guvi-rnim-iil in llm oijtlilli 
jjnulo nf llio grammar srlimil and in llm lusL 
yoar of llm high si-luml. Tim nmllmd nf in- 
Mnmlhm in tin* grniinimT seliim! wns In la* by 
oral li-wiuiw with llio ii*i* nf cnllaloral (■■Mliiiiiks 
mol in nnniiTliuii with Unilod Siaiin iiisiury 
nml lurid geography. In llm high hcIihiiI llm 
cnininilloo roriiiiiiimiiilcil llml tIn* Icxilnmk 
shanld In* tin* I Minis nf ilislTm’linn, nml llml il 
hIouiIiI In* ucruiiipuiiiod hy llm slinly of lollal- 
eral rending. reporl.** mi assigned lopics. nhser- 
vuliiniH of llm workings uf llm lund iimcliiiicry 
nfgiivcrnumiil. nml rnui|i:irismiHlji!Uvoon Ameri¬ 
can and hiriign sysimw nf guvrninmnl. Tin- 
lillUilllll nf linn* In In* spent wiw lu hit mm 
ludf«(llml idluUcil lo hi"lory in llm years iimu- 
limiril, and llmsiilijorl Was In heMiulled in rlnsn 
I'liiini'i'linii will* Iiisiury nml im an iidjnnrl lu 
llml sulijirl. Nothing was said iihniil ils 
bring iiiTulr a i'iiIIoko ■■nlrnimo rnpiircnmiil, 
ivs was suggested liy llm a iual of IHUl. 

In |NlCi riji|miiri-il llm )i>i>»rl "f thr Cum- 
wititr uf Fi/lmi nf llio Nuiiomil K'lut'itiiuii 
Assiioinliun on lln* Hi|h]i-ri iif I'doiuouinry Kiln- 
mlimi. Tliis riiiiiiiiilli-r rri-uiiiiiioiidi-d in 
cammelinn with llm snhivel nf United Slulca 
Iiisiury llml limn! nlmulil In* given u atinly of 
llio millinos nf I lie I'misiimliiin for III In 15 
works in llu 1 liml your of llm olrinmiiary scliool. 
In 1MII7 llio Ciinnuilloo mi llund ScIoiuIm of lln; 
smim Assnrintinn made n Topurl TornminnidiiiK 
a cuurdi! in Unilod Slaio.s hisLnry nml civil gov¬ 


ernment. for luirtnnl bgIiouI Luachcra who were lo 
loach in llm rural hcIkioIh, nml made some sac- 
Ri'sliniw ulnml iruchiiiR of murids and civics m 
Hindi sehnulH. In l Mill) llio Conimillia* of .Seven 
nf Urn Amorieun IliHturicnl AssuianLinn—a 
cnimnilU'it u|i|MlinIfil ai llm iiiHluimii of a Com- 
miLLfi! on Cnlh'Re Kiuriiiicu IloiiuireumulH of 
llio Nalinim] Eduraliou Awmidiiliini — mail it nn 
olid nun li* report on Iiisiury in lint hcIiijoIk, 
They recinuummlril lliut llm huirlh your of llm 
liinli Hcluinl cmirso lm devilled Lo American his¬ 
tory and civics, wad that tin* two HuhircU* lie 
IiuirIiL in Heimriiti? courses where iL was pnssilili! 
lo Ret lln* Linn*. Wlmro lids whs mil pusnibli*, 
lln* oommiUii* advised leni’liing lliein lugollutp. 

Tim hiirli hrIiuuU gi'iiernlly imrsueil tlmlulLer 
inelhnil in order lu save lime, willi the result 
Llml tin* eivirs work wiw mainly in llm imLnrij 
of cnnsliluLiunul Iiisiury. Very lilllo iilLoiilion 
was given lo llm itllior elenn-nU id eivies: llm 
dulios uf oiliaensliip and Rovermnml in ils 
aelmd workings. Ilemusc of l he. failure of llm. 
nilk'Res in roijnire n kniiwlcilge uf civics for on- 
Irinico, very many sol nails neglected llm hiiIi- 
"ecl idnuiKl wluilly. In HUM Un* New I jirIiliuI 
Iislnry Toaolmrs' Assueialiuii juihlislntil a 
Bvllalms upon lln* lines laid down by Llm t'um- 
iiiilLcenr Sevi-u, and liiiule llicsiuno reciiiiinmii- 
dalimis in reguril lu civics. This letulcimy 
tu Ironl civics bh llio ''jnior rolnliim " uf 
Unilod Slnlos Iiisiury and In make ils Lronl- 
maul indy nnc. of ciiimlituliiiiud dv.vehiiiincnl 
mol with slruiiR o|i|insilinii in llm Ansiiciiilinii 
uf llisinrv Teiiclmrs of lln: Middle slnles and 
Marylaiiil, in lln* Xurlli I'ealral Iiisiury 
T'ouclicrs' Assm iiiiiiiii, in |In* Now Kiigluml llis- 
lory Teachers' Assni-intiim, nml in tlm uasuein- 
liuns nf leui'ln rs uf various Males. ViRiirmis 
|iroli‘sls wi*ri* nmilo ngainsi euiisiileriiiR llm liis- 
lorv uf an iiwlilniiun llm hiiiiii! iih lln-slinly nf 
mi inidiliiliiiii in ils uclinil wiirkiiig lu-cluy. 

'Hm resnlls nf lln* ugimtiim nf lln; iippiinenls 
of a ciuiihilniliiili ciiiirsi* rcsulleil in llm a|)|iniiil- 
1111*11 1 of a ('uiiimillei* on Civics uf llm New 
KiiRlnml Iiisiury Teachers' Assueialiuii, and of 
niiiillmr by llm American I'ulilicnl Science Aa- 
siiriiiliun. The iireliimunry slicels id a sylla¬ 
bus were pulilinlti*«l liv llm lirsl nssocialiuii in 
UlllS, and ilu* second assueiuHuu puldiHlmd n 
ri*|iurl in llic Hrinio year Culling fur u Hcjuiralc 
cniirsc in civics in lln* last yoar nf llm IurIi srliiinl 
and ri'ciininmiidiiiR lln* making of lln* Mihjecla 
cnlli'uo 1‘iiirnnci* ri'i|iiireiiieiil. Tliiutiglumi Liu* 
rcpurl llicre is a alrung insislonco. on llml view 
of civics whirli iiuikes it a sillily nf Rnvcriiliu-iil 
in ils aelrnil wurkiiiR — inilinlinl, sliile, nml 
ii hi iiii-i]ml. Tim Nnliniiiil Muiiii-i]ml l.ciigue 
Inin 1 11*1*11 uciivrly ciihukciI in pronuiliiig lln* 
study of iuuuiid|inl eivies in the selumls, nml in 
its (iroecoiliiiRS nf 11)115 iL lirenoideil il sylliilnih 
fur such iiiHirnriiun in lmili elenmniary and 
weninUry siIiuiiIh. Su fur lint rieiiinimndu- 
liuim linvu hurl lilllo elfeel. TIioscImiliIs uf Clove- 
Innd, Uliin, linvc had nn ndmiridde aylhdms, 
drawn up fur mat in Lliis aubjecl, and Lius High 
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School of Commerce in New York City liaa 
estMillsliad. a, courao in Municipal Activities, 

Notwithstanding the great nclivity or civic 
bodies and teachers' associations in nil inula 
of Lho country, civics ns n subject in the schools 
is still in n very nil a a Lis factory condition. In 
ajiito of the emphatic sLktcnioiils of various 
committees, It is still taught in the form of con¬ 
stitutional history, and Ilia pupil gels lillle no¬ 
tion of Lite way in whioh Lhu guvermnuiit is ac¬ 
tually being aimed on nUlia present, lime. In 
the elementary aohaoht of UohLuu nnd vicinity 
no attention is paid to it until the lust year, 
thuiigh vngueslaleinDiiLs arc made nt tiinoH llint 
" civil government shall be taught throughout 
the course in history." In the lust year pro¬ 
vision is usually made for the study of Lho Con¬ 
stitution. In New York City in. the elementnry 
schools the syllabus culls for lessons in civics 
beginning with the fourth grade, nnd these run 
through the lifLli. sixth, ncvciilh, nnd eighth 
grades. In the absenco or a detailed syllabus 
the work is not always as well carried out in 
same schools aa it is in others. The city of 
Clove!and has prepared the best syllabus for 
civics in the elementary schools. It begins in 
u very simple way in the third grntlo, and is cur¬ 
ried through Lho balance oT the eight grades. 
In the Latin schools of Boston and vicinity the 
subject is virtually nonexistent. In the high 
schools it is optional in the third ycur, and some¬ 
times required, os in Cambridge. Whon op¬ 
tional it is seldom taken. In New York City 
and vicinity Lho course in civics is a part of Hie 
courso in American history, and iH required for 
graduation. 

Between the two extremes rapreaontccl by 
these localities there are varying conditions, 
hot in the largo majority of the schools where 
the subject is taught at all it is given as an ad¬ 
junct tE history. As far ns statistics can bo 
gathered, it may be stated that approximately 
one fourth of our secondary schools give no 
training in civics at all, about one Imlf combine 
it with American history, and nbout one fourth 
give a separate course in it. 

At the present time a Committee of Five of 
the American Historical Association is working 
on a revision of some of the recommendations 
of the Committee of Seven, and has made a 
preliminary report In which ft separate course 
and a separate examination in civicfl in the 
fourth year of the high school course ia recom¬ 
mended as required. In Now York Stale 
various committees and civic bodies arc at 
work on the subject, and Lho sanio is true iu 
many other states. From such activity it is 
probable that much more substantial courses 
in civics will he offered iu elementary schools, 
and high schools within the next dccado than 
liavo ever been offered before. 

Methods of Teaching Civics. — The earli¬ 
est advocates of the Leaching of civics in the 
schools had in mind a method of instruction 
which should give to pupils a knowledge of 


Ihc framework or government an it wan out¬ 
lined in the ClnnsiiLiiliuii uf the Uni Led K la Lea. 
This wna the idea of Daniel Head and of I lie 
National Teachers' AasueinLion. From the reso¬ 
lutions passed by Lliut burly iu IHfll) ilia evi¬ 
dent Llml it thought tliul insirui liim iu civim 
consisted in leaching “ the principles, Llm Hirin'- 
tore, and the history of our i J ulitirnl f unlitu- 
tioua." Moreover, llu; study miih i« he. lube n 
up in connection with United Nlnlex IjinLnrv. 
and fur this purpose llm U'uindUiilihii uf the 
United SLuIcm wus iiji|iuinh;il In llirgniiinmiriiiid 
high Mchuul hiaturicH jiii!dixlu*i1 in the anrenlira 
and early eighth's. In llm bmlies id llm Lexis 
ntmost nothing was given euiin rning coindilu- 
Liuiml giivernincnl nr of the working or the 
lucal, alulc, or naliunal iindiUiliima. AlmilL 
two thirds of eneli lost wns tukeii uji rviLli tin* 
colonial periods, nnd throughout- the emphasis 
Was laid mi pit:Lurefii|ue munition. 

For civic instruction the method consisleil 
in giving Uni pupils llie('uimiHiiUiui in read nr 
to coinmiL to mcinnry. Nil ilimuinnling mu¬ 
te rial on (lie actual wnrking uf our insLiliiLiniiH, 
national, slnlc, nnd local, micli us cmibl have 

been found in Dc Tueiiucvilli;, w as presented,. 

a fncl no doubt due lu the iihtmltUi; inability n( 
the teachers. This mere ‘Tramming" on tin- 
Constitution was fell la In; unNiUiafucLury, anil 
though Llu; study of govcriuiieiil wan still 
largely cun dueled by such n wrlWr) nnd fell 
to be indiBaoluhly cumiecled with llm Mltnly id 
United Stales history, sin nil Lpxln weru publish n I 
in the seventies cuitliiiitinn the dim sen nf Urn 
Constitution with comments on them. Hindi 
texts were not generally pul in llio IiiiiuIh nf tin- 
pupils, lnil were of mil Ui the lonelier. Thin 
method or study id llm dry Imjiich of nur iiisliiu- 
Uonfl conliimcd until the miililh; eighties, ivlu-ii 
Jcbsc Macy of the Umyewily of Iowa pub¬ 
lished hia small Lcxl untitled Our (iuvcriimrut. 
This was an aUempL by n coin pc tent writer I u 
change the prevailing met hud uf instruct inn in 
government, and to put in Lt-retd nur I life in In 
the mero framework by allowing tin; neUinj 
Workings. Allen lion was imL confined to tin* 
national govcrnmenl, ns bnd been the alninal 
general cub Loin in the pnsL, but considerable 
time was given to lho consiilcrnliun of local and 
fitale goveiJ)jm}iil.s. In JflSS, uilli the up penr- 
anec of IlryiVs Anicrfrrm {.‘pin won nr tilth, the 
revolutionizing of llm iucIIuhIn or instruction 
Was made possible, With thin niniiuinciiLiil 
work on our government in iiHiictmil workings 
helms them, lho writers of nchoul to;;ln begun 
gradually to clinnge their me thuds of Ire ulim iit. 
alowly nnd almost iiuppriTulilily llm texts on 
civics began to Inna of net mil government. 
The committing m memory nf llm ('lmitlilu- 
fiou and the dry coinmenlnry on ils ulimai-'s be¬ 
gan to give way to a BLudy uf government hh 
aciiifllJy carried on. 

Such it change, in method, however, wn» mil 
by any means general. In niouL 0 r the schools, 
high na well aa grammar, the average ins true- 
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(ion uiveil W, | H usimlly imllii hr more Hum n 
mere "cmniimiii' " un the C'mihLilulimi. Texts 
nlill continued lu he wriLlcn which were nulhiiiR 
except ilrv rtmmiciilitrioH mi Llie I'hniHrs of the 
Cimslitulmn, mill Lho lexis determined the 
lurlhotls of iiiH I mi'll mu. Il was nnly in n few 
tif Llie iiKi.11 (iriiKressive si'linnls llml Ruud iii- 
slnii liiili in eivii'H wiw Riven. 

Meniiwliile n very ileriileil elirniRe lni'l Lnken 
dure in llie eliiiriirler nf llie Icxlliuuks mi 
'■lili’il Sliiles liiHlury. Mure mill mure spare 
was Riven In llie ■'■HiMli I ill iiniiil niul iiisiiiu- 
liuiiiil aspirin, mill llie iilen wns thus prrprlu- 
jileil lluil all neeessury iiislnielimi in eivies 
rimld lie Riven IhruiiRli llm medium nf history— 
u separate text ur irmirse fur eivies nut liriiiR run- 
sidcrml neeessury. This melhnil nf iiikI riii*liiin 
ill llie Rriinimar ppIiiiiiIh anil hi|;li Helumls was 
favored ImriuiMe il ‘‘saved lime" mill heemiHe 
uf llie riiiiililiniH HiirriuimliitR rnllrRo nil ranee 
eviiniinalinns fur which llie hit'll hi’IiuiiIh largely 
|iri’]iur«-il. Must nf llie mlli'Ris nave eillier very 
iinllilerenl iiiHlruelimi in unverniuenl lliem- 
selves, nr nniie ill all, ami liail lnken nn steps 
inward driniuidinR a knowledge nf rivirs fur 
iiiilriince. This prevailing melhml nf iuslriii'liuii 
Itave In llie |ni(iilH sriireelv niiylhiiiR more Hum 
a kiiuivli'iln 1 ' nf eiiiisliliiliuinil liislnry. This 
was to n eerlnin extent rnriiiiruRed hy (he 
livpurt nf tin• CinnniiUrr nf Snrn nf llie Ameri- 
eau llislurieiil Assiieiiilinii, IS!lit, fur llimiRh 
rrrnimiirndiiiR a acpunilc text anil rnurse in 
civics il left il u|ieu fur llie si'linnls (n lielieve Mini 
llm sillily einilil well lie enrrieil mi without Hindi. 

OlijeeiinnM In lhi« nielhnil nf inslruelinii 
were frcipiciilly heard (rum teiirlmro ami Hupei- 
inleiidciils, I ml il was unL uniil (lie ('mnniillee 
un Civics nf llie New Kiiffluuil liislnry Teuchi-nT 
Assneiuliun, 111(111, mill llie CnmniiUrr nf Five 
of llie AiiuTiemi I'nlilinil Seienre Assni'inlimi, 

I (Hill, ninilii Ilnur reports llml llie issue wiin 
wpinrely inmle llml insiriielinii in rivira in 

sl'hiiiiU mIii iilhl lie nn llie ui'luiil working nf nnr 
rov million L ami Hull Hie luellmils in lie em¬ 
ployed should he mivli n* lu Rive suim-llduR 
more limn nnisliUiliniml liislnry, Mini shuulil he 
llirmiRli llie ineiliuiii nf a separate ruiirse. Tim 
//rjmrl uf (hr CuuiiniUir nf fire nf llie Anirri- 
r'jui llislurieiil Assneialiim nn llie revision uf (lie 
lit'port nf the I'lirnmiUvr nf Sum, I Hilt, seems 
la URree with llie reports uf llie livu idiuvu 
eouiliiillei's. 

Snine Mi'liunln alreaily have in iipirnliini dis- 
linel einirsvn in eivies, HihhrIi in llii'larRer num- 
her uf Hi'liunls UirniiRhiiiil llie I'uimlry (lie nhler 
nu'lliiiiI h nf iiiHlriieliiui slill prevail. Ill llume 
sell mils wlierr llm eepiirulr rnnrse is uivrli I here 
are iwii ways in which il is rninlnrlril: (Il in 
snine llie I-Iinrse n uni’s idler I he ruiirse ill Failed 
Sliiles liislnry, ami (t!l in iilliers il is eiiinlurli’il 
)iiirullel with il. These wlm fuvnr llie lirel 
liii'lhinl mainluin llml il is iierissiiry fur llm 
pupil In know llm liislnry In-fere lie is iihle In 
iimlerslaiul llie RuvernniciiL in ils imlunl nark¬ 
ing ai llm priisml lime; ami llume who fuvnr 


llie seennil say llml liy llie parallel mellinil 
miii'li (Inn 1 is mi veil liy n voiding nmicccHsarv 
repeiiijun ami llml a heller opportunity is uf- 
fereil fur Inking up eiirrenL lupins herause of llie 
lunger periml during whieli llm ['nurseis sluilii'ii. 

In llie lies! high scIiimiI* uf In-iliiy a ('nurse in 
civics is Riven wliirh Inis ileveLril In il Ji lamrs a 
week fur -0 week* nr II liuiira a week fur -1(1 
weeks. A sulislaiilial li'Nl is plan'll in llialuillils 
of llm ai inlenls. ami alsu a fair numliei 1 nf spreml 
works mi llm federal, stale, ami lurid guverii- 
inciiL. Nul nnly is llie Riiveriimenl id (lie 
Hull i'll Slnles Nlnilieil, liiil ils inxliLiilimis lire 
enmpareil villi lhu.se Karupriin Riivernniriils — 
llie iiinsl, elleelive results IwiliR ileriveil frniii 
rn|ii]Miiisiin. Kneli sluilelil is culli'd upun lo 
preseiil repmls lml Ii urul ami wrilleii un lupins 
eiuiueeUnl with this < < Mm|mru.Livc study. 

In i niiliei'liuit with llie euiimi; a clijsi 1 nliuly 
nf llie iiewspiiiiers anil miiKAXines is maile fur 
eiirri'lil pulilieal liappeniiiRs, nml llie sIihIi'iiIh 
an* mill’ll iipnn in pive IhriT-miimle exlem- 
luraaeiiiis talks ua jinVitieiil eve ills hnlli al 
mine nml iihrmul. The maleriiil RuLliereil is 
pal un liiillelin I man Is, imsliil in MeraplionkH, 
ami iisi’il in eivie anil ilelmliiiR eluhs. (inv- 
erumenl repnrls. jnaruuls, U-rhI forms, ami ma¬ 
larial nf un ullii’il millin' ure i-iiiimillcil in llm 
lihraries. \'i.»ils an* imule la (lie meeliiiRH uf 
h'liishilivi’ 1 milji-.H, minis, nail eimuiiillees. 
TIiuiirIi llie I'liursi* miLlineil nliave is far frmii 
heiiiR in Reimrnl use, il is hernmiiiR nmru inn) 
mui'i' niiiiiiinii. 

The inellmils nf eivies work in llm graiuiiiar 
Hehunls lliriiiiRliuiil. llie i iMiiili'v are very vnrieil. 
The eiHirw’ in eivies is usually nirriiul uu in 
I'liiiiii'i'iiuii with liislnry mid RniRinpliy, ami 
is iiulifTiTi'iilly Immlleil in iiiohI plai'cs. The 
Irmihle serum in lie in llie pour rtiuipnieiil uf 
Hu- hvituk'' leaelier fur llie work nml in llm 
pi-niTfil lin k i»r inleresl nn llm pari of leueliers 
in llm presenl prulih'ins uf Riiveriiiiieiil. Anaiim 
Rrninnmr selinulH, as is llm ease with IurIi 
H ehunls, there are Hnme innrkeil cxeepliuiiH nml 
there tniiHl exnUenl melhuds lire in ViiRim. 
The slmly uf eivies Im'rIiih in llm third or fmirlli 
Rriule in I'liTiimelinii with llm Rim limp liy (iml 
liislnry uf llie lm nlily in wliirh llie pupil is 
liviim. The slmly usually Iiiriiis willi llm 
mails ur slreels, llie ninkiliR, llie |aivinp, ami 
earn of them. Then llie water supply is lnken 
Up, iiiiiI Krmhliilly the pupil is iiilmilui'i'il In 
mure ilillieull prnlilems, sneh as, " why are 
laws lande'f " nml sn nn, until the wlvnh' ran Re 
uf Riivei'lilneiil is rnvi'ieil - luenl, Hlnle, nail 
imliininl. The wnrk is eiiiiliiiniil tlir'iniRlmiii 
all the Rrmles iiielmliiiu llie eiRhlli ur iiinlh 
la hiiiiii 1 si'liuuls tin’ slmly lii'euini’s a ilislini'l. 
I’Miime iii llie eiRhlli ur ninlli uriule, nml llm 
u|i|inrlunity is uirnrileil in (*ive llie |ni|iils u 
Hiumnuli kmnvIi'ilRe in an eleiueninry way uf 
(lie neinal wnrkiiiRs nf llie unvernmnil. In 
Ihe hnmis nf snUie leueliers the rmtrse is hiuultril 
in a fnsliiuii similar In llml pursued in llie liesl 
IurIi Hi'hmils. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 

The activities of the National Municipal 
League have been responsible for tlxo intro¬ 
duction in some city schools of apcciiil courses 
in municipal government. BonmlimcH this 
course is pinned in Llic lust gindc of the gram¬ 
mar school or the first yenr of the high school. 
The method of teaching is largely inductive. 
The. pupil ia called upon La IcitiR about linn for 
ana wars la cor Lain questions given by the 
teacher and to come to Lho class propnred to 
report. The pupil in a way is thus the maker 
of his own toxthook. This dimple course, of 
ins true Lion ja supplemented in the fust year 
oT llic high school with older pupils by studying 
Lho causes for the failures and successes of 
municipnl government at home and abroad. 

In the most modern methods of teaching 
civics, the idea that the subject should ba 
used to teach patriotism and to drag out moral 
lessons has been abandoned. The aiin hna 
liccn reduced to the purely practical one of 
developing good citizens, intelligent ns to lltoir 
duties, knowing wherein the government is good 
or bad, and able by virtue of their intelligence 
concerning hotter con dilioiis prevailing el.sewhero 
to try to improve their own institutions. J. 9. 

►See CiTizfiNfiiiri' and Education; Cuiuiekt 
Events, Teaciiino or in tuf, Schools [ 
Ilisronv; Political Science. 

ItefariincBB : — 

ANiinisivs, f7., nml Tali., A. Bibliography oj Hiatery. 
(New York, 1!U0.) 

UouiiNR, II. K. The Teaching uf 11 (alary nml Cities, 
(New York, lllOiO At lho UcKinniiiH ut each 
chapter tills book gives emended uiLliogmiiliiuif. 
Senn 1 : 1 ,. N. ii\ j|. /•’rscci'ilinps, |SOU. 

IVkli.inii. iV. K.A. Proueiingt, 1003. 

Wren, J. I. A Uihlioara^hy oj die St\«\y nml Tinching 
a! History, compiled in Volume I of llio American 
Uiiiaricnl AsiOcinliDii Proceedings lurlHUD, pp. 1551)- 
01 ts, pnrliculniiy an p. 0 05, 

Sainpln clinplera nf nn Oullint? far llic Sind}' of 
American Civil CJovcrmncnl, published by lho New 
EtiRlnncl History Touchers’ AnaorinLiDo, nloo Imvo 
genii bihlinarnpbica. 

The published proceedings of din various uMocinliuns 
mentioned in Ups nrliclo cnnlnin, ill addition to Ilia 
reports referred to. nuniermiB urticlcs on rlvies and its 
plnee in tiio curriculum. 

The ^Lttanlic Ei'ifucutin not Journal bee published during 
]008-1DOO a hihliagrnpliy of history for tcachera mid is 
going Lo add to it material for civics. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, —- floe Technical 
Education, 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. —Soc Civica. 

CIVIL SERVICE, EDUCATION FOR.— 
See Public SttimoB, Education run, 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, AND 
APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS,— Sen 
TEAClIIilla, Al'I'OINTMENT OP. 

CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY, ORANGEBURG, 
S.C. — An institution for the education of 
negroes, founded in lfiOO and under the ana- 
pices of tlie South Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Elementary, 


college prepnrnlory, nnllege, minimi, nml imlus- 
Lrinl lie par l men! * urn inniiitninml. The rnlligo 
courses arc bused mi nhniil if years of high 
sdtoul work, aiul lend to dcRCeosi. The gnu In - 
ates of link luirnud dipurlminl mv pi-nuiUrd 
to lunch in IJir public Hclimilw wilhmil cxaminii- 
lion. In Llic industrial depnrlincut enurm-s in 
Architecture, woodwork. printing, iron work, 
And ninny other trades ore given. There i« n 
farnilLy of N profewHirn, 1 mwinliml profestair, 
21 i list rue tors nml mwisUul*. 

CLAP, THOMAS (l7IW-1tl«7L — Divine and 
educator, graduated from Harvard ('nllege in 
1722, and fur 17 years engaged in the mimsiry. 
He was railed lo this presidency of Vole l‘ul- 
lcgc in I71iy,imt his rmigregnlitm being nnwill- 
lug Id part with him, I lie limiter was I'l'ferml 
to nn nr.cleainsUcid council who ndvornleil his 
relcnsi!. The Irgislnlurc nf ('iiiiut-rlifiil vidcil 
to pay tlui inmgn guLum “ no uuleiuuily nf 
TBS fur llio Ioks of llieir minister.” lie won 
resident uf Vide for 27 years. Author of 
nfrwliin/i'nn fn (hr, /frinl;/ nf /‘Ai/wmp/iy (17l’l), 
IMitfums C'uiijfifiih'uii of (‘ullrgai (17M), //■>- 
fury of Yale ('olhyc (I7lili), nml nf nevertd 
essays on wcicncu mid religiuii. W, H, M. 

CLAREMONT COLLEGE, HICKORY, N C. 
—•Founded ill IMHO for the higher I'diinilinn 
of young women. 1L in under I lie mispiees nf 
llio Reformed Oliiireli of tint Unilrd .Slates. 
Preiimalury, collegiate, ami fine arts di-pml- 
menU are innintuiued, Tl»e rnllege cmirses 
which loud Lu dijiloimiH are bused im ufiurnxi- 
irmluly 1 puinls nf high hcIioiiI work. There 
is a faculty of!) inoLruclnnt. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GA.. 

A eooilucntiimiil iimtiliUinu Tor llic (iiUu'iiliiiii 
of negroes, founded in IX7II liy Liu* 1'rmluiiiii‘N 
Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal ( 'liun'li. 
Elementary, iicadmuie, cnllrgiu Lr, nml, normal 
departments urn niiiiiiluiiird. f’lussienl anil 
ficientifte courses Imsed oil ilImiuL twelve pniiiln 
of high Hclmol work are given in tlm college, 
and lend to degrees. Tim faculty of the college 
consists of 0 professors, 1 nHsi.slanl professor, 
and 3 instructors. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, 
MASS,— A nuimrelnriim iimliluliuii, nrigi> 
nnlly limited In ginduiite iuslrin Lion, npeued in 
1339, nml fouiulrd in IK.X7 hy the gift of .fumis 
Gilmoro Clark, an Aiumiuin pliilmithropist. 
who Ijcgiin lifn iih n uurri«K'‘ maker nml ginned 
a fortune through null cslidi* mu! Iiusiuc«s in- 
vcstnmiit-H. Resides «2,f)f)0,00(l with wliii-li lie 
endowed the univiTsitv at ils inreptinu. lie. 
bnmioaLhcd_ S20l),niill imtrigliL and SI ,11(111,(11111 
and the residue of his estate subject in cerlnin 
cnmlitions. From the heginnilig, the nnliry 
of the tniiversily has linen Lo limit its neLivities 
with a view to thoroughness nml to Hchnlnrlv 
e/TiciGiicy; there nrc only the !) graduate du- 
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pru tinnnLs of inn them a Lies, physics, chemistry, 
liinlugy, niiLhmpnlogy, psychology, pedagogy, 
ccnmimkn mid miciiiUigY, ami history, nml nn 
liinlergrui Unite college irsLnl iMhIhmI in 10(12. In 
lUTuriliini'i! with tin* will uf the founder, ilin 
midorgruduiile course linn been limited Lu Litres 
years, ill Llie belief Mini it i« possible fur llu* 
average a Li ulcii L Lu effect important mummies 
in liiH work. Fraternities Imvn recently licou 
iiilrinlui'i’il in llu 1 college an follows: Kappa l'lii, 
1’lii Mu U|ihIiiii, Alpha Higmn Alplm, Limridion, 
l'lii Dnlin SiKiun, nml Llin (iriphiui. JriLru- 
collegia In riiiilr.HlH r*>|ilurn* inii*mjllLe ivtli- 
lelie.H; |inrlly hreausM Lins institution is nf 
Hiirli rci'i'uL fullmInliiin, Llm proportion uf 
Lem-hers Lu Hlmli'iilH (min Ln four) in higher llnm 
Lluil uf any iiLlirr American university except 
JiiIiiih Hopkins. This ill i.ii-I i it nT Social ili.i- 
linrlimis, mill Llie i'Im.sii nonI art nf HlinIi'iiL uml 
iiiHlrurlnr linn canned llu; college In lie ehuruc- 
leriml uh " n hard-working neiuleinin democ¬ 
racy,'' In llie pluee nf enlrniii'e CMtiiminliinis, 
llie ehnrneLiT nml Helinul reeuril nf eueh niiuli- 
ilnle lire exiiiiiiiieil liy a fneiiUy I'uiiiiniLlei'. In 
llu; graduate rli*]*:i rliiifii Ih, leu Hi era nml slu- 
denlH lire regarded UH fellow laborers, (lie slu- 
ileiilH giving nmisitiiiul leeliire.4. A Hummer 
hHiiiiiI wiih held during llie nine years ending iu 
Il)li;i. In 1S1III nml I'.HHI llie ilereiiiiial cclelirn- 
LiiniH were iniirkeil liy cniumininritlivi)ynhimi'H nf 
reports luul iiililreiwieH. Tim university in puu- 
liH'Lnl willi llie ,-l«irriViin Jmtrnnl <f I’a,'/- 
chuitigit, (lie I’l’dnyogiml Seminary, nml Llin 
A incrirnn Jnunuil uf ifrliyitim J'si/cludogy awl 
lidumtiun, nil pulilisluiil iu Worcester. Tlui 
liniviTaily was une id Ilium' originally aerepled 
liv Llie Carnegie Foundation fur llm Advniin- 
iiienl uf Teaching (i/.i'.J. Tim liisl Biniril uf 
Trustees nf nine nicmliern wan m leeli'il liy Llm 
fuiinili'r; Hie linunl in new nclf-pcrpctuating. 

Grounds, buildings, nml eiiuipiiieiil were 
valued (UIIKI) 111 gri!l. r i,ri()U; Lite Inlnl nillliml 
rcceipls were (Treasurer's llepurl, Sent, 1, 
10D.H) S21I7,0.12.70; balance aver expimililiirert 
win SBH.0IKl.7H- Tim pruiUirlive I'lnlawnieiil 
ninimiits Lu approximately S-l, 11110,(111(1. Tim 
average mil ary nf n professor in SHOW). There 
nre 37 members nu llie instructing nlnff, of 
wliinn S are full professors. The students 
number 12.H, divided an follows: gnulunle alu- 
ileiiiH. ill; uudcrgruilmilcs, 2.1; Huliirduy 
courses, 2.1. The. imlure nf llie university 
wakes iiiiiuIm'i'm a hi eiiialiiry pniiHulenilinii, 
(1. .Stanley Hull, I'll.I),, LL.ll., is president. 
Carroll 1), Wright, lirst president nf ('lurk 
College, ilieil Fall. 20, I (Kill, uml Iiiih lireii suc- 
cmleil liy Kdmiiml ( lark Sanford, 1'li.D. 

f. (S. 

CLARKE, JOHN. IleniliniiHli'r of llm 
Lineiilii (Irumiimr Sell mil, r. 102-1; enlled in 
Limy llulehiiiHim’H Life uf Ctdimti llutrhiwnm 
n ” siipcrslilimiH peilunL." Clarke published 
hooks nf lni'ril for une in grain ui nr Hrluinln. llin 
fiuz f/rnmirniliena (1(133) giveH u comprehen¬ 


sive rlinluKim of ilulirs nL home nml ulirond of 
llm Hclionliioy. IL 1 h nn inlcresMiig innniiiil of 
Urn Lear hi ng nf mnnnevri nml mornla, Clnrko 
wroLo Formulae OrnfortVie (dlli «tl., 1032) 
wliieli mIiiiwh cxnr.lly, point liy point, llie Imild- 
inp up oT mi nrntiiiu, uh u kHiociI coinpiiHilioii 
fur Hpoc'i'-liL'n on iniporLiinl ucensinliH, and Im 
imlmlr.H iwu Ornlionn iw delivered in Llm Lin- 
rnln (irnininur Selioul in 1021 and 1025, prnc- 
Linilly llm iiiiihI niniipli-le HpeniinenM of admol 
nriiLidiiH, nf llm old type, exlinil. In 1031) 
Clnrke puldiHlmil I’nrucmiiilogin Anglo-Lulinn 
U’mrcrbii A'n fjlixk mid Latin ). Thin deserves 
notice, niiii'c (‘Inrkc slnlea Hint lie lma “ glenued 
nml pnlliereil Lhene 1'roverliH out of nil writers 
I could read tir meet willml nml have uhdiI 
herein Llin help of HUmlry ncliolnrH, and worthy 
friends, over nnd Iicaidt'fl my own tilmervnLioii 
of m any polden pro verbs dro|i|)inp now nml 
ilieil out of vulgar mmiLlis, unrt tie plebc." To 
these Im Hiijiplies njipropriuli! Latin. In his 
J’lirniicalajirt ) J nirilis (llVJX) Clnrke writes the 
iliilim'iirLhy sentence, iu nn ngo of Latin, "To 
speak our own Mullier-English Tongue purely, 
properly, Hcjpmlly is (for miKlit 1 know) uh 
I' liiimii'iidulilr us lu speak I'reneh. Spanish, 
I .ul in, nr any oilier exnlic and foreign hmgiiuge." 
His ri'ligioiiH hooks slinsv llinl he must Imve 
lirnn slrmigly piirHanie, and pndinlily rounded 
his HChmil LeaehiiiR «rii*u on rlmLaric drawn 
(ruui Llie Scriptures. F, W. 

CLARKE, JOHN (lILS7-17H1). — ^faster of 
llm (irmnniiir Selmol, Hull, nnd afLerwurds at 
the Crypt (inumuivr Selmol, CloucesLer. 
He gradniLLi'il from Si. John’s (,'ullege, (,‘11111- 
lii'idge, »M.A., 17110. lie wrote Llm folhiwing 
M'lmiil hmiks: 17IK, A .SVfcrl Century uf Cur- 
dmirs 1 ffnllnquivH; 1731), »S'elcrf Cnllnqnict nf 
liramlivu; 1733, Latin tir mu mar, willi a dis- 
Herlulioii un l.angunge; 173-1, JVini.tlntum of 
Still uni with ilisserlaLion upun the usefulness 
of (rniislntinns of cliis,drill aulhors; J71(1, Iu~ 
liWrirfimi in tin: Making of Latin. On educa¬ 
tion Clarke wrote well-known hunks: 1720, 
.-In Kxitay ujitin lltc Education nf Yuuth in 
(Iramuiiir Srhrnh, in which the vulgar method of 
t inching in exmuiiicil ami a ;reie one 71 rod area,' 
1731, An Litmy on Study, wherein directions 
arc Birni /nr llie due cimduct Ificrrn/ uud (in- cal- 
Ivclitin of n library. I 1 '. W. 

CLARKE, JOHN (17113-1701). — A ficlmiil- 
iiniHli'r who was ediieali'il ul Wakelield nml 
gniduaLeil from Trh)iLy Ciillcge, ('nmhridpe 
1720. .Selmol in lister uf jp'iimiiiar Hi'llinil at 
Skipliin and lleverley. Known uh "Little 
Avisliipliiiiies." Dr. Shmeli wrote a liioRrnphy 
nf Cliirku, enlitled The fiiiwrf .S'c/mu/wirmfcr, 
York, 171 IS. 

CLARKSBURG COLLEGE, CLARKSBURG, 
MO. — Founded in 1S70, under Llie aiisnieefl 
or llm II up lists of Central Missouri. It is 
a cnediieaLioTiid iinuituLion inninlniniiiK nen- 
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demic, collegiate, and musical courses. Grad¬ 
uates from approved high Bchaola are admitted 
without examination. The college courflcs are 
bused on about twelve points or high achuul 
work, and lead to degrees. There ia a faculty 
of bIh professors. 

CLARKSON MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF 
TECHNOLOGY, POTSDAM, N.Y.—Fuumliil 
in l«05 and clmi torinl Mar. 10, 191)11, by the 
Regents of the University of Lhu Slate of 
New York (q.i/.). The courses, admission to 

which ia by cxiuninnlfou or cor li (if ft to _ from 
approved high schools, comprise instruction in 
language null liLcrnlure, the applied nnd 
economic sciences, engineering, Mid technology. 
The first two years are, devoted la training in 
the rundomciitnlH or engineering; llm hist two, 
tu the branches of chemical, civil, electrical, 
and mechanical engineering, as the fiLmlriit 
elects. Courses nre also offered lending lo 
ccrtidentes in chemical, electrical, and mechani¬ 
cal science, drafting, surveying, and tech¬ 
nology, upon completion ot Lwo years' college 
work, planned with a view Lo posilions in iho 
civil service and in various indufllriCH. Fra¬ 
ternities have been established as follow «: 
Omicron Fi Omicron and Sigma Delta, both 
local societies. A liberal estimate or students 1 
cxpcvwes is given, as 3330; a minimum esti¬ 
mate, ns 320§. 

The Hoard of Trustees is a seir-pcrjictimtiiig 
batly of seven members. The institution ia olio 
of Lhoso originally accepted by Lite Carnegie 
Foundation for tho Advancement of Teach¬ 
ing. 0and participates in its system of 
retiring allowances to professors, The grounds, 
buddings, nnd equipment are valued at about 
£102,000; tho total an mini income was (1008- 
1000) 323,740. The average salary of a 
nrafessor is -31300. There are (1900) ten mem¬ 
bers on the instructing &UIT, Bin of whom nro 
Tull professors; the students number 04. 
William Sleeper Aldrich, M.E., is director. 

CLASS INSTRUCTION. —See Gnour In- 
fi'rnucnoN; Individual iNSTnucTinNj Grad¬ 
ing and P no motion; Uno haded Class; De- 
VAntjiENTAL Teaching; Tea chin q, Methods 
of, 

CL ASSROOMS. — Sce Apciutectuhe, 
School. 

CLASS, SCHOOL, — See Giunwa. 

CLASS TEACHER. — A teacher having re¬ 
ap onaihla charge of a classroom, In the ordi¬ 
nary organization of Lhc elementary school, 
the teacher who instructs and manages the 
pumls of a single classroom. Under the 
"departmental' 1 system of instruction (where 
tho instructor tcaehca many classes or grades 
in one or two subjects only, ns in most high 
schools nnd in some higher elementary grades) 


the clrtfui teacher is Llie mm mwigiirrl In Llm 
responsible in umiim men l of u (mnii-uliir I’luss, 
over mid nl hi vi; Ids Irwliinn dulirs. I Jr- w 
UHimlly irspunsilili* fur tin* pliysiiul omdiliuiiH 
of the. rlnssiouiii, fur alli-iidnnn< nml i.Mut 
run line u in Iters, for llm gunrrrd iminilu uf Urn 
chins, and fur the HUiiiTviniuii uf llm perniiiiiil 
widfnrp uf Lhu pupilu under hiu iiuiiHihidu 
charge. 

Hoc Tealiikii; Dei'ahtmentai, Teaciiimi. 

CLASSES. — Hi! L! (1 1 1A111 m i , 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES.- Hue Cheek; 
Latin. 

CLASSIFICATION. —Him CiiiAinsii; On- 
CJANIZATIUN. 

CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS. — Hen Limi.uiy (T.ahnifj- 

CATJO.V OF l.nUl'ATIllNAL l'lIlll.PATI'INH. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL PRO¬ 
CESSES.— Fur purposes Ilf Ni'initilii: study, 
conscious proi'UHMi.H must In- ilisljjigiiislie’l as 
belonging in dihvrnil rUpwru. Thrw idnswti 
differ from nnrli ulluw in tin: rhuriu-li-r id llm 
condilion.H from whii'li llm jirnecsxi-s jirisi-, nml 
in live vlvim-ulH id which tin- priwvsm-a urn 
composed. Tin; ehiwiiiriiliuii which Iniig hud 
vogun in lmyrholngim! writing f'Hijilnmizril 
almost exclusively Uu- rli-ini-uU uf which 
fllnles or cuiiaeiouHiu-.sft with I'niiipmu-il. 'JTmn 
eliiHsificntinn dialiiignislu-d inTunliiigly belivceii 
forms of knowledge, r«rius of fet-linn, uml tiiruw 
of volition, Imeanso these three types id nmuiiil 
activity can easily hr iliNliiiguishej) Ihrungli 
inLro.spnrliim. In nmre rn-eul Limes e|n*aili- 
cnlioiifl have, laid slrees nn Lhu i-iiiidiLiunK uf 
mental processes, Thu* awisury ami iilnKiimal 
nroeo.wa (lilTer in that llm former nre derived 
from direct HlimiiluliniiH id tlm mi-iimcs, while 
Llm latter nre derived from niimiurv jiruressi-.a 
which arc seated, an rnr ns their pliyshihigirid 
conditions nre concerned, in the reiitr/d inxvorm 
orgnna. Still other eoiisiileralmiiH may enter 
iilLo tlm classification. The degree uf mim- 
ploxily him often been recognized; thus percep¬ 
tion is a complex of sensnliuiiH, ruin Lion is u 
complex of feelings. 

All these types of elnHsiDenliou are valuable 
Jor purposes of scientific study, hi, long as Die 
conerclo facts nre reecignizeil iih more im- 
portmiL than any Behoimi or da sain en linn. 

G. If. J. 

CLAVIUS, CHRISTOPHER (CHRISTO- 
PHER KLAU, nmnetimea thought In have had 
the German name SCHLUSSEL). — Horn nl 
Bamhevg, Germany, in 1637, and died ah Home 
rn 1012. Mi* was a Jesuit priest, nml (might in a 
Jcsuil cnlloge nt Rome, called there, it is said, 
to undertnlia tha reform in Urn. calondav 
instigated by Popo Gregory XIH. Me ivua nu 
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cxitIU'iiL tciirli it iif milllii'iiiiiiii'*, mill his lexl- 
liijuks with in iiiIcIm ur good arrangement. In- 
i|iii>(|, his algebra wan Liu* first ri-nlly usable 
hi'IiiiuI lunik mi Uii' subject LliuL nfini'iirril. 
Ills ariLlmii'lin n|i]ieurnl in 1 fiTSfi, uiul went 
through several rililiims. llis algebra un¬ 
ion red in II11IS. 111 h i nllriTi il works were jnil«- 
jnliril in five volumes it I Mnm-I in ll'd'2, llm 
year nf his ileuLli. The li'Nrhiug id mallw- 
iniilii'H nwHH iiiiiru In ClnviiiH t]mu is generally 
cniteediul. 

CLAY MODELING. — Hce IVjttf.iiy Wuhk 
in tiu: Hi;iiiii>i.h. 

CLEANLINESS OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 
— In ilui history nf idm-utiim iKi’ word “dust" 
has Iiituiiii* almost a synilml fur the schnul, 
anil everywhere in srlmhixlir literature Hie 
■lusL mill in lor nf llm Ki'lniiilrimm an* liable En 
grrcL hr. In spile nf modern liyuii-ru*, llic force 
of iniTlin mill nf Irnitiliuii has Iiitii mi strong 
dial even lii-ilay h cl hi i ill i nil •u*h arc proverbially 
hlulTy; mill nhscrviiliiiri nml invcaiigiiliim alike 
allow llie iilrni'iiinsly ilirly rlinmeler nf iniiny 
nf lliciu. llnl lark nf elm u|i ness in srliuiils is 
la-ilny iiiiiianliniiilili 1 ; fur srii'iirc lias given us 
a giiiiKi* uf He hi ilimw, mill hygiene lata elmwn 
llic 1 1 linger nf llic lefts nliviniiM forms nf dirL, 
while nnnliTii iiivenliun bus inmle xrinililic 
dean linens possible. The number uf lairleriii 
present in a Hehnnlrninii is llic scientific sluml- 
aril nr I'leiuiliiieas. Must fiirnislics a favnraliln 
medium fur Inieleria, nml llic number in Ilia 
nir uf u sduuilrmuu depends Largely na Ilia 
lunnunl n( dunl. 

.SVienlilii; hiveHligaLimi Inis shown llial il in 
possible in reilnee lln* mini her nf Imrleriu In a 
mini in i Lin, mill mi llie ullier IiiiihI inveslignliun 
Iiiih shown l linl by Die si'iculific si a Milan I llie. 
ni'Lunl I'Minliliiiu nf hcIum ilriiuinn is usually hail. 
Ur. C ur are in t'upua fuurul llie number uf 
Imeicria in llie adiiiul ilusi was really rulnssul, 
varying in llie rhiHSmniiiH from fi la 'l>\ millions 
per pram nf dust, while in llie pyiiiimsiiiin llm 
number wan lielweeii 17 ami -111 millions, nml in 
llie kindergarten helween 70 nml Kill million*. 
The greatest munher was found in June; nml fiL 
llm end of llm hours id instruction there were 
more ImyLeriu limn nL Lite beginning. Tho 
number in the dual id llie kimlcrgarLcti wiih 
explained by llie lurnLinn nf llie rimin un llm 
pniiiiid Ilnur, with windows opening mi a hrond 
nml dusty street. The Hipniliemiee of llie 
lllliin's in regard In llie mimiirr uf mirro- 
urKmiiHiiiH iH illuslrrilril liy the results uf Hesse's 
investigation. The nir on high mminliiiiiH and 
■in llie sea hi' found almost free from liaderiit, 
lull in mie euliit! uieler nf llm nir id n IlerUrt 
Hiilumllimme lie found 15,111)0 miiTnOrpaiiiHiim. 
According In his ealiinnle each pupil during f» 
hours id iiiHlrnnlirin inlmled . 10,000 germs, nud 
llie mimlicr wiuihl lie still higher if one of llie 
hours were spent in pyniiinsLie exercises. 

Mcyrieli, a icimlier in a Leipzig school, made 


a similar invrsligiilimi by a ilifTercul melliod, 
developing plale enllures idler .1 imimlcs' 
exposure in sdinolrooniH during llie period of 
instruction. In nne srlmolmoni tented llm 
iiuiidier id euhmii'H id hnclerin llinl ilevehiped 
nfler 72 hours was l.IS, ns nuujmrcil willi mily 
i'i piernis which di'veliiped under siniilur emidi- 
timis frimi a rullure in his own living room. 

From salt'll iiiveslipaliims il appears llinl llm 
number of luirlcriit in llie nir oi a room is a 
Bi'ienlilir gauge id tin deanUm'ss, nml llml the 
immljer depends: (I) mi llie rimdilimiH Hill¬ 
side llie Hi'lmolrmuii, turning llii'iii llm following: 
llie season id llie year, llm weulher, llm general 
surroundings; (2) oiill more un llie nuulilioiis 
inside nf llie Imililiup: nmililiuns llinl rnviir 
llie stirring up of the dust, llie. degree or 
YciUilnlifiii, Ihe general rlcuiiliimsa uf llie room, 
llm cleanliness id llie diililmi, Llm inellinds uf 
sweeping, llie use id llie feather duster, ami 
Ihe like. 

•Siime uf Hie lnirrmirgHiiisiiin are pathogenic, 
rnnsL of lliein are liarmless. Hut llie iiupnr- 
tlinro id lmviiip llie si limilruoin clean is shown 
in llie firsl Jilace by llie fneL LhnL llie dust is 
liable lo do niechaiiinil injury In llie Ushiich 
nf llm imse and lungs; as Hiirperslrin lllinks, 
there nre likely in he minute HpliulrrH with 
sharp imiiilH mid eiirners which make ineisinna 
fuvnralile lor iimeiiliilinii with llie lulmrele 
hueilliiN. Furllmr. llm preuler Llie number of 
llm Imrleriu, the proaler Llie dinners that some 
id Llirun will he of a dangerous diaraeler. Not 
In iiieiiliiin oilier diseases, llm ImLlle apiiinsL 
luhereulusis demands deanliuess; and, ns in 
Ihe ihml-prmhu'iiiK imltiHiruM, In ipiale Ur. 
Alhreehl: " Thu Iirentiling of ilusL deserves 
jierliiigis llm greatest niiisidernliim of all the 
uijurinuN rundilimiH id imhislry," sn in the 
Helmnlruuiu llm neeemmry means should lie 
ndoplnl tu pruleel pupils by llie very IicmI 
methods frum iuluding any kind of dual. 

The sources of pulliiliim of llie air of selmnl- 
rmmiM are iniiny, iinimig the cliinT being ilirly 
diildren, ilirly dolliing, eliulk dust, ctjill dust, 
llm miseellmu’iiUH ilual of out id doors, llm air 
Rxluded by llm pupils—espneially liy llm HO 
per pent uf llmm who nre likely Lo have decay¬ 
ing Leclli. And lhim the whole problem nr 
nlennliumw licrmiuw n eninplex one. In order 
to have dean children il is nflcu ncrewmry lo 
have selinol linllis; in order lu keep diildren 
willi puriilenL disclinrges from Um ear or llm 
liku out id ndmul, medieiil inspeelimi is iii’cos- 
Hiivy; in iinlrr in reduce the number of decay¬ 
ing leelli, selioul dmitinls arc needed; lull 
greatly improved conditions can lai iimured liy 
llm nilniiLiini of modern iiinLlmda of ventila¬ 
tion ami nf denning schoolrooms. 

Till! feasibility of such mdhmlH 1ms been 
recently ileinmist™Led; by vfteuuni cleaning 
it is poRs'ildo. lo liave a clean se.lioolromn every 
morning. In some buildings tmed for educu- 
lioniil purposes in Now York City, in HnrLronl, 
Conn., and n imniber of other cition, vncuuni 
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denning plants Imvc been installed. In every 
flclioalhouso equipped with ft mechanical system 
□r ventilation or nunpficil with ckcLrinVy, 
vacuum methods can Lie employed. The ciwl 
for llic plant la considerable, hut L-lic curil fur 
power is nm Blindly noLliiiiR, and tlm imivable 
electric denners are inexpensive. Mure lime 
and Inbor anil inldligitimc on Hie part nf 
janitors, however, nro required willi mini 
methods. For every Hdionlhnusc Ln lie erected 
this method of cleaning should he cimwitiered. 
When vacuum nictliacw caiuuiL ho ciupluycil, 
the use of the kerosene oil lirusli, or nf snw- 
diist mixed with nil, or patent preparations of 
oil and the like, can ho used with good nITerl. 
Investigations under the direction or the 
health officer in Milwaukee unme years ago 
indicated that by the aholiLiou of dry sweeping 
and the continuous uso of Iho kerosene oil 
brush the number of bacteria \vnn reduced 
practically to zero. WnshliiR a room or up ray¬ 
ing it docs not nccessnrily remove Ihn haclerin; 
frequent flushing with fresh air hy rorpas ven- 
tilnLinn decreases tlie nuinlier; Llie various nil 
preparations make Lhc dust sLick to Hie floor: 
Imt Lhc continuous use of vacuum methods nr 
the like removes the dust and liids fftir to 
reduce the number near to n minimum in lhc 
best buildings. 

The demands of cleanliness extend also to nil 
the apparatus anil methods of the. HcluuiUuom. 
All textbooks should ho sterilized periodically 
by the use af heated moist nir. Individual 
drinking cups should lie washed in boiling 
water every night or destroyctl and replaced 
by now ones. An alternative is the use of 
drinking founlnins. Olay should lie sterilized 
Tor use by superheated steam, and in general 
scientific cleanliness as well as com mini decency 
demand clean doors, clean nir, dean clothing, 
clean hands, clean Lexthouka and Helionl ap¬ 
paratus. Jinny af Lhc current pracLirca in 
the Bclmol arc emphatically condemned_ by 
modern hygiene, Four tilings nro an abomina¬ 
tion in any school; namely, dry sweeping, a 
rcathcr duster, a common drinking cup, and a 
common towel, 

The English Children's Act of 1008 gave 
the Education Authority power to clcansn school 
children in default of the parents. lUil it 
is reported Hint no satisfactory method for 
uickly sterilizing ami drying cloLhrs linn boon 
evised. Formalin fails completely with pedi- 
evdi. Steam at 10ft° has boon experimented 
with, and in 20 minutes complete sterilization 
and destruetjon of vermin was possible. A 
method or using moist hot air, ns in sterilizing 
boolcs, would perhaps lie feasible. School 
baths have been introduced inLo many schools 
in Europe and this country with gonil results. 

The surroundings of the school building also 
should be clean. There should he no gnrlmgc 
heaps, dumps, ill-amdlinp industries, or the 
like permitted in the vicinity. The presenen 
of flics in n schoolroom is an indication of un- 


clr.nilimw of llm HiirrmiiuliiigK. Iiivenligiiiimk 
in likely tu allow in llm imiglihnrliniul u nlaldr 
where Imrava aye kept nr tt dump or i\ guidiuge 
lump nr llm like. Tim linunc fly never ulmulil 

lie permitted in a HidirMilninin, lint only bcrimai' 
it carries ilifprlinus diseiiMC, hill kInii Iiitiuini 1 it 
is a hi ire iuilirutioii nf uimli nidi urn*.* im tlm 
Hiirriniiiiliiigs. 

While llm hoIii linn of the prcihlriu nf iliuii- 
liueas in llm Hi'luuilrniini is ili flirti 11. it is nf llm 
first imparlance; ami Mu' following lire aiming 
Llm 1 ‘HHeiiliulM inrnlvi-il in il: 

(I) Tin 1 limaliiui nf Mm nrlnml building should 
favor I'lesndiimss, The building itself shiinlil 
hi> large and HpnciiuiH, uiul nf simple rur*- 
Linn. The so-railed linxpil.-il rt'iiMrin-lifiii 
should lie used iw imirli ns pnssililc, sharp 
corners being Idled nr tivnideil, no wiiiiisrmjng 
nr nrnniimntid finish id curved work being 
used, while llm walls and ndlings should In* 
of hard Hinoiitli finish, and Mm (lours nf iln 1 hrM 
hardwonil. (2) Tin* Mstcin id vrnliluiinii 
Hlundd In* pluiiimd with regard In eh'indiness; 
llm fresh air should lie lukeii from ns favorable 
n lucidity as |iiiHsihlo. and il should l»* siTeennl 
of dust nefiire being iiilrodiireil inln llm build- 
iug. til) The urdiiinry menus nf rleauliimss 
Hhould he utilized. Tim n|ipru:ielirs In the 
NrliiHiIhuiiHi! Hlundd lie id iispliiill nr similar 
material, and wire mailing should he used ;■ i 
the. doors, (-1) Meiwurt-s should he udupmd 
fur iiixuring eleuu eliildreii, The only I'lliriciil 
menus neeins In lie llm inli'oilm-lion id whonl 
InilliH. (fj) l‘nri! hIiiuiIiI In* Inken l«i imum* 
rlenu clothing nf oil who outer llm mLnul. 
l'or lids il is ln-eessary Mini llierc should In* 
Hcpnndn rooms for wriqis, uml Mpeeinl ih-viees 
nrny la* adopted, ns brush's fur llm slim s and 
cluLliGH. Most iinpiirlaiiL of all. I In* eimpi niliun 
or parents hIiiuiIiI 1m secnrnl. Ili'imi* Iln* liei'd 
of hpIimiiI imrsea ami sneial workers, (ill Fur 
cliuudilii'Ms in the Helium ? '.imihiiIiciv it in neees- 
snry Mint Llm teeth id Mie rluhlren slnnild he 
aLtended to. From n hygienic poiul of view 
the inLruilucliiiii of Hehnol drnlisls si'inns in he 
necessary. (7) Habits of personal i , leuiiliiiess 
should lm instilled into llm pupil*. 

The essential midliml* Tor removing Hie 
impurities that in spite id all cure will he 
found in Brliuolnuima are the fidlnmnjz*. 

(l) Tim besL iimlhud for reducing Mu* ilnM 
seeiiis Lo be llm use nf vanillin cleaners, Dry 
sweeping, use nf a feiulier diisler, eumiin>u 
drinking cups, mid i*niiilimn towels. shoiibl be 
forbidden, (2) The use nf li|in*kbiinrdn should 
bn reduced In n uiiniuiiiin: mol where Mark- 
brnirilH are lined, Mm just qnulily mid llm nm* 
of (IuhMpsh crayon lire advisable; in i'iihm nrdi* 
nary chalk is. used, Mien reiinivahle irmighn 
and Llm cleaning id llm erasers lire niii-osHury 
(H) Them Hluinld lm no priuniseiiHUs use nf 
pencils, penholders, etc. 'JYxMnmks slnnild 
not he cxchangnil or Irnnsferred from mm class 
to niioLhcr without disinfcclioo. HlaLes, nIiiIi* 
pencils, and Bpungca slinuhl not he iihciI at nil. 



CLKAllNESS 


CL ELAND 


(1) TlU'rri Hhonlil lin periodic disinfection of llic 
HiMioulniiiin, apparatus, hunks, and other lnii- 
leriids. (fiI In(liviiluul rii|iH washed daily in 
hoiling wider, ur else drinking fimiiLuinn of tin; 
improved sort, should In* provided. ((1) All 
m:hnol property left in tlu; liuildiug by 

n rhild sick willi n (-inilaKioilH iUhciihp should 
lie disinfected nr destroyed. W. II. H, 

Sen Am i if tiik Hfiiuiiliuiom; IIkatinci 

ANtJ Vl.MII.ATins ; l'nNTAUllJAJH Diskahkn; 

J)ikinki:i.ti>jn; Tkktii, IIyuiknk of; JIatiih; 
Hi'iiifni; ni' tiik Kciiuuh. 

Heforemoa: — 

Uumui.vM. YTm. II, rk-Millur-M lik Uki- Hi-lvsilnsiw. 
f/ixW Ifmlih, Aiihu-i, IIHKI. Vul. ALVl. No. fi, 
iiii. .vhi mwi. 

luiliiiriiirs in ih<> uir nf m‘I iih>| r<imini. Thr Xtirlh- 
ii'* *h rn .UurifAij/, July. lS|l7, Vul. VIII. Nil. I, ]i|i. 
H Ml, 

I'ac.mk. l„ llit- ll-.iMi-rii-n ilvn Pi-luilaliutls-K. (Vii- 
trttthl. /. thtkh riiifrx/ii , i-li*.. Nn. 17. 1 lli vi'Wi *l in 

I In* /til./, -'ll litily. nuiiilhi iff, lIMJI. Vul. 14. Xu. 

IJ. ji. "LM 

1 I.iIim.ik. N. Illillnr. I'lilii-iTiiiiiH Pifl. .SVAunl//yjji-iir, 
Vul. I, Xu. I il.riiiiry, min. ■•]i. 71 mi. 

JuMi.SN, l'.l'WIS It. ;l Ti .fl.lHHifc Ilf linn ml Ilurfiit- 
ufi‘!in. il , lilliul'l|i|ii:i iiiul l.iiiiiluri. I mis. I 
Muviii' ii. i *s»v m u. I lii' s i nmli|il:i|!i! in il*-r Fi-liiili- nml 
Vnr«r|||lll!- /.II Hirer lll iu iliKUIII!. Zril, /, Srhlil- 
j/mtiiiiP.. ifs/i/Ii >/>•, 1MM. Vul. 7. Nn. H nml U. mi. 

•1TJ 17.1. 

l'livin'l.S, T. Mm inxi*. /Jus! uinf ill /linmcr,i. (New 
Vink. IMiii.j 

CLEARNESS. — When nil Hie rleinPhls nf 
imi rs|i'Tii!iici‘ nn 1 viviilly rcrugnizrd mnl their 
ivluUuu* me also viviilly rveugiiuiul, llie. ex- 
|imi’iici' in said lu Iiuvi* tin- characteristic of 
rli'iirnr-H. 

See Attivstuin; DisTiNcTNims; Viviunkhu. 

CLEARNESS - Tin* lirst nf the fnnr .-Ai-pH 
nf I lie ii’i'iinliriii nr imlnclivi' developim-iil 
Ipjmmii as nrigimilly suggcsl ml liy llcrluirl. Ily 
llie Mli'n nf clcarinsM, llcrharl iiutiiia in indi¬ 
cate iIn* shine where llic imliviilmil details lire 
Krill'! ml ch-orly ns |i;irlinilin'H in ilu> wlmln 
which in iiriscnlcil. In present lermiimlnKV. 
lliis »ii>|i is expressed liy lint lrr him '■ analysis " 
nr “ preparation " iklul *' presentation." 

See Am;ui hitiiix; Ukutatiun, Mf.tiuiu 
I IK. 

CLEAVELAND, NEHEM1AH <17*10-1*77). 
-- Kilin-iilnr; mmlnuled [111111 Ilnwdnili ('idleur 
in l*LI. mnl Fur fnrly years engaged in 
leaching in seeiniil.'irv mnl • , n||i-i*i:iinslilu- 
linn*’ I Iniiiiin r ami l'liilli|j*-l!xch-r lu inleliiii H 
nml llmviliiiii I'lilli'Uc. lie \ins in-live in (In* 
Aliii'i'ieiin l.yi'i-iim Assnrialiiiii nml was 

une nf 1 lie fniiinlerH nf l In- Aim-ri i'iiii Institute 
nf liisi 1 in-linn (i/.c.l. Aullinr of llirfurit uf 
/In iriliiiii CiiHifir, mnl nf iiiiiiiei'iiils papers nn 
eilimaliiiii in |irni-i-i’ili ii^m nf ussnrii'iiiiim ami 
in jiiiuimlM. \V. S. M, 

CLEAVELAND. PARKEn II7M) IS.'iS). -- 
Eilin-ami-; mailnaleil [ruin fliirvui’il in 17 !ID, 
nml fur mu years servnl an u tillin' in llnil 

Vlll„ l| —II 


iiiHliluliim. lnir LisoiiLy years (1805-1825) 
he wiiM profewtur nf miiencu in Rowiloin Col¬ 
lege, nml lie inililislnal the firsl Aiiierienii IcxL 
biiuka mi geiiliigy mnl nunernlngy. W. H. M. 

CLEF. — .Sec Mi/hU'al Nutation, 

CLELAND, JAMES. —An Kiiglinli writer 
who in 11107 ]HihliHheil ri/nnruiSiiu, or The 
hiKtiluiitui i ij n Vii imp .VuMreimi, nL Usforil; 
Init Mr. .Minimi Hiiya, " The mitlinr wns not mi 
Uxfiinl iiiiin, mil ii|i|inri'iit]y connecLcil with 
llm jilare in nnv wav." CleUml iLiii-h mil rec- 
iniiim-inl a imliieiiiiin L» gn Lo Lhr Uni vers ily, 
hul insleinl in go In Prince Iliniry’n CmirL nr 
Aenilmny at Ninisneh. NeviTtln'less, Cle- 
I nml ‘h hunk is nf gi-ral in ten’s l eillinilinhiilly. 
The Hiilijerla 1 mi led are: I. The duly of 
luuenls hi ward l he if rliililmi. 2. The duly 
nf Tiilrira. H. The yniniK Xnl den inn's duty 
liuvarils (Imi -I. Iliu duly Lnwnnls his |inr- 
I'nlH mill Lulnr. 5. llin duty in civil rniiviT- 
.h:iI imi. ij. The Nnlileimiii'M "way," in traveling, 
lli-iiilem-ss is in he shewn in children, 41 for he 
that wnulil have n rose nr a violet Lii Hindi 
mveellv, iiiiiM mil crush them in Ids hand nr 
hum lliein in (he lire." Tin* lulnr is In hide Ida 
mva ili.s)insUiun, whilst lie iHkI'iivi'i'h Mint uf Ids 
jm|iil. Let tin 1 hoy *' lay Ids eyes iilnnil liini,’' 
devi-ln]i his judgim-iiL. ami he niudesl. Let 
Jiim he fniiiiliiir with mid iii(|iiire friim the 
“ iiu.'itiu-st Iriiili siunii.” Ih‘ may have hiiiiiu- 
lliiug from llic lenst 14 (unl-luiy LhnL kih-IIi hy 
llin way." Ever keep him ni-enpieil. I.el all 
the wnrlil hi- Ids hunk, (irciil cure is In lie 
lukeii in li-aruiiiK the nilei-liMii mid (lie llihle, 
in the rnsliieuiiiK nf iMiiiiiiiTK. " Aliuvi; nor 
nupil'H selmnl eJmmlier 1 would have Joy, 
l.wily 1’lnra, nml (he three (Irares piunlcd. 11ml 
lie may we plenmire is joined willi profit." 
('li hiinl has r*liitjilcn* mi the tnieliiiiK of I'einling, 
writing, and j»rniiiiiiiir; Hie IIn hi: miIii-.s; laigin 
ainl ]’hiln*n|iiiy; (In- ^Iiilheiniilics. MeiimJ'.V in 
unduly i-Hleemed; jiidgnieiil nod iningiimlimi 
onghl In he rullierHiiOKhl. The inullier-lmigUR 
is praised highly. See, he says, that the mime 
uiul HcrviuiU apeak the vermicular purely. 
Pay iillPiilinii In clear and disliuet rcailiiig, 
with a Kwei-I nemil, l.nlin shmilil lie IiiukIiL 
hy the simplest Kruinmiir-lciidiiiig nml the. 
ridlnc]iiii-H nT Vives fy.r.) and CnrilciiiiH (f/.e.). 
Hnuml Kriglisli s|ieiddii|i pri-rcdes l.nlin siieak- 
iiiK, f’lehiiol is mi iiilvuenle nf early sillily uf 
llu* ['n-ni'li language, llic iutpiiI nf which is lu-sl 
learned in ehihlhninl; lih-ek is hcsl licgun willi 
I he (ireek Ti-stnineiil. The I'l-mliug nT history 
is, ni h-iiglh. I In- hi ihh-i iiiiii'h cliiefcsl slml.v. 
Naim-s nml dales lire only llic "nnnluiny" of 
lin-simly: the iridninguf {he judgment iH thu 
chief i-iiiii-itii. Simple lngii! in nm-ssnry fur 
InglM-r studies. Mullieiuuliis, iiicludiug geom- 
melry. nrchiteeliire. ili-si-riplive Kengruiiliy, 
with maps mnl glnln-s slmuhl he nlmlicil. Law 
is a LLi-ressary eipiipiiu-nl, fur even llm inler- 
preialiiiu nf’ nu Act uf Dirlinmoul nr Lire 



CLEMENT OK AI.KXAN 1 III!A 


CLEMENT Or ALEXANDRIA 

Etftlulcs of the realm aa Well RH for common law. 
The nablcmnn will be n magistrate, ur nl- any 
rale will constantly be asked for miner m 
practical nlfuira requiring legal knowledge. 
Clelnml gives enruful advice lor general reading 
of books, on nil points of belinvior nt hnnie, 
abroad, and nl court, the nobleman muni bn 
correct and dignified. Physical eserciscw am 
traveling complain Ills equipment. _ Clelnml 
lima ia mtporUmk, first, in Iiih ciuyUaMs ou the. 

complete command of Lire vernacular; flceoinlly, 
for niH idea of an nil-round education, widen 
brings Ihc classics into a modified syslnniaue 
perspective. "• 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. (1 (SO-215). 
—Thedetails of the life ofTiluft VlaviunGlcmp|w, 
known ns Clement of Alexandria to distinguish 
him from his namesake or Home, are obanum. 
Hardly a date in his life is more than a r.onjee- 
Lure, Yet tbe personality nr the mnn is very 
clearly defined by his writings which arc among 
the most important or the Anlc-Nieenc periuil 
□r the Church, lie appear* tn have been bnrn 
about the middle of the second century, Iml 
in what country ia not known, before, he 
Bottled in Alexandria, shortly before 100, ha 
had traveled extensively in C!recce, Italy. 
Palestine, ami the Orient, ami lie had studied 
under teachers from widely separated provinces 
before he met his last teacher, Pnnuenus, the 
" Sicilian hop," the reputed founder of the Cate¬ 
chetical School of Alexandria ( 13 . 0 .I. Clement 
became his colleague in this school about I fit), 
and here Ire worked for several years busily 
engaged in teaching. ITc succeeded In the 
headship of the institution booh after 200 , hut 
on account of Llio persecution under SeptimhiN 
governs he (led from Alexandria in 202 nr 203, 
never Lo return. In 211 he appears fur a 
moment in Jersusalein, in which Ins mipil Alex¬ 
ander was Rattled as bishop, for in that yeav he 
is the bearer of a letter from the Church at 
Jcrsunlcm lo the Church at Antioch. Ho then 
disappears from history, ami was certainly dead 
before 216. Clement was not the firsL educated 
Greek to become a Christian. Justin Martyr 
was in this liis predecessor, mid gave lho line of 
thought win h Clement developed, whereby 
Greek philosophy ami Christian leaching were, 
brought permanently into run junction. The. 
import juice of this for ('■lirisiinnily mill Chrislinn 
education can hardly he nvnrpslimnleil. So 
long nsjiliilusophii'id thought and meiimliysieal 
categories should lie applied lo Christian doc- 
triue it would be necessary In study Greek 
philosophy either in the works of the great mas¬ 
ters or in those of their epiluminers. When 
Chrislinn theology had mice become, under the 
influence nf Llic Hchord of Alexandria, n philo¬ 
sophical science, the interest in philosophy never 
died out, but flourished with the flourishing of 
religious thought. This interest continued 
nclivo in the East at least until the Limes of 
John of Damascus, the founder of Greek 


HrhctlnHlieiNiu. In lire \Vi*rI (lie pliilnsii[duenl 
nrlivilv uf Hrlinlnslieisiii is ullilunhly iruiruhle 
lu the mllimnrr nf Clnineiil ii|inii Ihmlngv. In 
general tin* pusiihm nf rii-mml regarding 
philosophy wiih I Iml in llu* divine rrinmjny 
Cireek plulnmiphr ludil in tin* now nf the liri-rkH 
tin* Hillin' plner ns ilid l hr Mmoiir |iiw, inrhidiiig 
the prophets, ill IIkh'iuu* nf ills* JnwH. A klinvil- 
1‘ilgf' nf liotll wiih Ihri'i'/nrr ln-r-dnl :im n ]il c|mrn- 
tiini fur llie nmh'nilnlidiiiu nf I 'broilimi Irnrhiug. 
The H|i|iliniliiiii of Ihia principle I'lrmriil wiih 
aide tu skrieh nut nl rnmdib'rnhh* length in bin 
(prut work, which wiilmiil 11 lillr ns 11 wlmli- 
is uiihIr lip nf llircr pnrln, riilillnl ri Hpeelively, 
h'xlmrlnliun fa l/ie f/mfcs, llie fnalmrinr, ur 
Peifngngur, ami Llu* .Viso/fniiirs nr Slromntn. 

A few (rnguu'iilH, doubtful wurks nuri u minor 
jiieei’i havi-nlso Iiitii jirr-n vul. hul llirymhl |il- 
ih'.ln our knowledge uf llie leu idling nf Chi nr n l. 
In rniiimon with much Greek llinnglil, ('li rm i.l 
regarded knowledge iihIIic hn-is uf virtue, mul 
ndvunec in knowledge 11- udviiuei- in virtuous 
living. ]|r therefore delighted in regarding 
llu> Christian, in opposition In llu* vnrimiH 
Gnostic lieri lirj*. us lhr Inn 1 Gine-lir. mul |iu 
thereby, piThups, gave an iivrr-riii|ihu*iH to 
the ililrlli'i'tiiul side of (’hri.-dj.-juil v. ' 1 ‘hiH, 
however, was n uiiliinil emim ipn lire of U111 
niitiiiii of the Logo*, which piny* m large a 
part iu his Hpmihiliuii. Tin 1 Img'irs wiih ilir, 
divine brasnil. revruleil in part |n tin* I I reek* 
null in purl In 1 hr Ji'tw, hill nun rrvenjrd 1-11111- 
plrlrly ivnil punumnlly in Christ, This huge* 
wiih the divine IVilugiigiir, mul his iruining was 
llierefure addressed to llu- rensim or mnler- 
Hlillldillg. hi the I'nliigiiiiur Clriuein drvrliips 
at length his ideal of Christian training uf 
charni'ler, going into nil sidi-s of ihr ■ luilv life, 
mul piiiiiliiigmii detail* whii li rnioi liiin s hardly 
come np In the dignity uf themihjrrl, but giv ing 
an udinirahle pii-turi* uf his iih-nl uf < lirialimi 
mural eduvuliou. lu this purlieu id his work, 
Clement did not lirsitnle in borrow largely 
from Llii-Mloie philosopher Mosiiiiiu*. (‘IrinniL 
wiih a man Ilf uneoiiiuinidy wide lending, loll 
siiiRiilnrly uii.Hy.slyiiiniir nod desultory in style 
and thinking. Y cl hr seen is hi havr exerted 
n powerful infliieiier upon liis inipils, r,-|irrinlly 
Gvigen, uml Llnnvgh ihdir'n'nl in llm ml uf syi<- 
bmmtic cxposiLinn lo have NHiri'rilrd ii.-i‘ 11 
U'liehnr. J, C, A. 

Itofcroncos: — 

Hum. Vhc Chrutinn I'lutoni/ito n/ .'W< xifiii/nu. i(lnfi,]il. 
IhKfl.) 

I'liXR, A, t’, The gnli-.Virriir Fnllne*. (Sew ’l urk. 
IKSS.) 

Eaiiiiaii, [>. W. Livti 11/ Ihr b’ltthrrj,. V.,|. J. (N, >v 
\«rk. tUHTJ 

H-ejwneK, K. It. N. fVi-inriil 11/ Ahrmnfriii. |f^ 1 mlnrt. 

binlurii's u[ do am 11 tiy llnrnnek. I.onfu. NiUnrli. mel 
■selnvniir hIhuiTiI nlur, ln> nnmrillisi iih well iih ||n< 
rimreli, iriHliiriea ■>( NruiidiT, llerg' iirUilii r mill 
nlliers, 

t ACliEiinT, fiiituirc criliqwe ilr. J'AYiilr il’.-lnilrir, 
IK ID—1^5 1, 

Wesbusii, yuirsliunra AfUBBiiia;. lhHQ, 



CLEM SON AGIlICUJ/rUllAL C i ILLECE 


CLEILK 


Till-In'll rJIlimi cif llm works nl r>nirnl l« ihnl liy 
1'iiLli r. Milord, 1710, nfir-n n-prinlwl nnrl nuwl ri-n-iilly 
liv Minim in liii l ] nlro!ogi’i Harm. Vein. Vlll-IX ; » licw 
iHliliiin n|i|« 'irH lii (li<‘C.im-k l'ii( Ill-re nl llmfiniUlirr ,'1 i>ii- 
lurii'D Ruud I iv I In' Ili'illh Armli'liiy. Tin- works nl 
Clriiicul lirvvo lufii ir.-tnslnh’d Inin Enalidi. /l»i/c>.NVrns 
Ftilhen, ill. rum 1 (lliilfnlii Mill New Ynik, IHWi), Vnl. II, 

CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, 5.C.- Opened in 
|S!i:i, iih an iiinliuiliim In nive prrpiiriilnry, iipri- 
indium], mill I'liKiiuTrmp rmirfii-M. Seven four- 
year i iiiir.irw arc iifTcred, Irjidinp In tin- ilrpri'e 
iif liurln'lnr nf luTi-nre. Tim riilmniT ri i|nin- 
minis fur Ihi'Hi' I'niirM'M nri* HnincwhnL hipluT 
limn ilmsi* fur gpulnnliuii from a uriiininrtr 
mi Ii'miI. Tin 1 iiimI il ii lii»ii also rivi-h nninir-H in 
rollon unnliiiK uii'I li-xlilr*. Tim funnily run- 
h i k is iif .‘IH |irnfi-Kiiurn and (1 inslrmTiira mul 
ohnihLiiiiLh. 

CLERGY, BENEFIT OF, — Sec IIknkfit of 

(‘l.KlUJY. 

CLERGY, EDUCATION OF, — Sec Mi.v- 

IH'fllY, KlUI’ATIuN iiF. 

CLERK.\Vluifl<*v«*r iiuyhe llm Irm*nriuin «<f 

llii 1 lerm “ clerk," whether it is *li*ri vi»i| from llm 
llisllll|IM 11 H (III- MUI'ri'HMlIM Ilf dll' ApOHlleH, mi 
wlimn Mu 1 Ini nf dm ministry fi ll, iih mi dm rleo- 
tiun nf MullliisiK (AcI n i, 17), nr frnin dir cnrly 
OliriMiuiin, wlm Iiml purl, nr Ini in Llm Lnril nr 
llii' ICiiiK'lmu nf lli'iivmi, Ijy dm linm lliuL wo 
limei iL in rmmlN nf incdieviil Europe it had 
I'linn* In menu llm whole elerjiy, every mm who 
wus in iniy mm nf dm unvrii nr eight orilrra, 
ilnwn in llii* HxIhirtuM nr doorkeeper, mul Inter, 
liny mm wlm Inul liiken (In- lirsl liinsore, llml is, 
Inul si in vi'i I n |m( i'll in llm iniililli 1 nf his lii'iul niui 
liri'ii iiTnmii/iil iih iii'lnrii’. I tut, nnimiirmidy 
uilli iliis iiiiiming, lirninsi' in llm wnrlil n mure 
ecrliiin sipii uf rlericitliHin Minn dm liimuire, 
which inighl In* lu'nh'i'lvil l*y dm mnn wlm Inul iv 
ri«ht In il mul ussinimd liv him wlm Inul mil, 
wiih li-iiruing, Ihnl is, n knowledge nf J.iilin. 
" (’lurk " 1-111111! In iimtin n learned |mrMin, mul, ill 
uirliriihir, u scholar, whi-lImr learner nr Icuehcr. 
n mi age uf viiih-ni'i', greul wrn- llm privileges 
nf liein^ ii clerk, mul dmy witi 1 njiiliiiiuilly grow¬ 
ing. A clerk whs in llicury free frum fnir fur 
liis person. Aliy mm, clerk nr hiyinini, whn 
iisshiiIi nl ii i'li-rk, wiih i’/wmi /nr|n cxcinuiniiiiicnlc, 
mill iilisnhiliim fur llm nlTmisi' wiih reserved In 
dm I’npr himself. A clerk wiih mil nincimhli! in 
llm lii'iTi- justice nr iiijusliec nl llm hiv rmirls, 
which uni only hanged. 1 hi I innlihili'il, mi llm 
Hiniilli-sL |irnvni-iilii,ii. ,\ clerk, cmivlclril nf any 
I'rime, must In; luiiuli-il over In hi* ccclisinsdnd 
superior, iiml llmugli 1m iiiiuht lie iin|irisimcil 
hy llml superior mul imule In iln iii'innire in very 
mmlciiHiinl wiivm, In- would mil hi'ih'iirivcil nf lifn 
nr Iimli. This privilege Imciune kimwn iih licucfil 
nflciiriiiiiH, mnl in (In- diirlci'iilli iiml fmirlci'iilh 
1 ‘ciilni'ics we Iiml llm crelosisislind imdinrilies, 
liislinpH nr chap I ith, nppninliiig rcprescnliilivi'.H 
In allcinl nl dm assizes nf llm royal rmirls mul 


claim llm siirrcmli’r nf clrikH rrmvirt In Llicir 
mill) pill cm ii I jurisiliiTinn. In later limes die 
rourlH llinniscIvcH seem lo have let their con- 
virlH KD free fur the (irsl lime mi |irnnf of rlcrk- 
ahip liy reailiiiK n verms of tin* Psalm, which Im- 
rnnir kuuviii iih dm \erk-vcmp. A clerk rmilil 
mil even lm Imnil fur Imrcs^ 1 vmlilhe inul Ural 
hccn ih Kruilnl frnin rlcrknlnu. 

(ircaL wiih llm nllracduii uf liriiiR a clerk, for 
UiuiikIi llmiirclirally a rlcrk rnnhl nul iibhiiuII 
nllmra nr wear anils, clerks liahilunlly did an, 
mnl were in llm happy pnMlinn nf ImiiiK niiio In 
say, " If ymi kill nr maim urn, hell wnils fur you; 
if f kill nr maim ynu, llm liislmp's prisnn wails 
me." Il is mil mirprisiiiK, llmrefnro, dial all 
Hrlmlurs claimnl ami were allowed (lie liniic- 
fil nf rlerjty anil lltnl" rlcrk ” i.s uhihI iniliscrinii- 
nalely for ' srlinlar" and vice verea where nny 
(picsliim nl IrnrniiiK is concerned. Slriclly 
Hpcakinp, llm m-hularH were a jiarlietilur kind 
»r rlcrk, and from I1FKI In Ifi(K) we find (lie 
lerm "Hcliiiliirs-rlcrkH” (sr/i«lnrM rferiri) used na 
a lerm uf nrl fur llm scliulnrH fur wlimn emlriw- 
incnlH were pi yen hy llii* founders uf iinivemty 
nr hHiimiI cxhihilioiiH nr mllrKeH (i/. o,). The 
inuHl milahlc iiiHlniici* nf il is dial lu llie present 
day llm lepal mrpnrnle lille nf WincheHler 
(hilleRc iH "llie Warden mnl SchnlarN Clerks 
of Keinl Marin ('nllcpt* of WynrlicHlre. 1 ' 
Wlmllmr il iihoiih clerks who nre Helmlnrs nr 
Hclmlnra who uro elerkH iH imL elear. Il is err- 
lain dial when Ihey nllaiimil llm ape of 1H, llie 
Mclmliirs of WincheHler were nldipcd lo mulerflo 
llm first liiiisiire. Al I'niilefrarl, Si, Niclinlas 
lIiiHpilal had In find fully loaves a week fur 
poor sclinlars. In Impiisiliniis in 12117 they 
iippcnr iih cxmlirn ilef ramie, in MH7 as xecitfa- 
nlniH rlrriri* jiniijirrilnm, in l-Ifl'l as jmre sirn/ur 
rlrrka, if llie two Iasi lire mil properly re ml 
RclvilttrihunrhriciK mul aehnlnr r/rrA-s. Thus in llm 
(irieenlli eeiilnry Lnlin-KiiBliNli vneiilmhirieH, 
lmhlishcd h.v T, Wriuhl, we Iiml iVnniiiiii rfiy- 
m'luliiM rlmVarmn, dm mimes nr llm Tanks nf 
elerkn. After Onfi'iiri’iiH, usher, comes hie urulnrin 
n. Kenler, hie rlrn'rnn n elrrke, Air ilincipuhm n 
disciple in line, and after 1 Hupliisler' and 
' Imi'helnr 1 in dm oilier, rlcnnw, a elerke, ful- 
Inwcd hy juviffim, a srnler. Seliiinllmys were 
nflnn spoken nf, mil ns clerks, I ml ns lillh-clerks, 
rlrriculi, rlrryc»iix. fin llie fniimiiH craiiinuir in 
verse of Alexamler of J)ol, writ leu nlinul 1211), 
which ruled lliesrhouls for Home lliree cenlories, 
lii'pins: “ 1 pri'iiiire ii IcHHiiii-linok for lit Dr rlcrltn 
wlm lire new In leiiminp’’ (.Vrrihm,' rlirirnlis /«rr« 
ilMi'frinri/c jfiii’r/flVd; mill oil the foiimllili'ill slime 
uf (lipuleMWiek (irnimiiiir Selmol, Yorkshire, is 
iuaerihcil, " I*nr priesls iiIhij fur lit lie eleiks iliis 
lioilNi' is made in llie yenr l. r d2 " ( I'lTxbiliri* 
quiiiiim rlcriruli* r/uni/in hie Jit in (mutt l. r i 12), So, 
in llie PrinmM 1 Tnlc, t’hnuecr'H ' lilel i lcrKeon, 
seven years of ape' whs ii siilinliir in a Soup 
.Schiinl'wliii'h Iniii'lilreadiiiK ami siopiiiK luiL mil 
Riammur. Al llm miivernilieH, llie lirivilrpo.H 
of rlerkH were ex Lem led In every one who served 
llie scholars, whether ns servants or Irnilesnieii. 
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The meaning of "clerk" him fnlli'ii fnun it* 
high calnte; though (lie Clerk or Purl in menu i« 
still a high aniciivl, mill, in legal dor-murnbi, a 
priest.or the Established Church ia.still described 
na il " clerk in holy orders," neiLlicr wmilil Ije 
pleased if doacriIntel n,s n clerk, loot rirnr/, a 
icraon who umke^enLrica in a kook nml wrilr* 
cllera from dictation. A, I 1 '. L. 

Rcc IlisNBKiT ok Cleiiqv; Biaiiora Summut; 
Cnujicii SenooLa. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND, UNIVERSITY 

OF, — Patnblislied under the University Act of 
Frnnce in 180Q. Faculties in Icllcrs and sciences 
had existed since 1854. These, with Lint pre¬ 
paratory achnol of medicine ami pliarmuey, imw 
malm up the university. Two hundred ninely- 
tlircc studenLs ware enrolled in 1008 in Lhc Llirce 
facilities. 

Sec France, Education in; Univkiihitv. 

CLEVELAND, CHARLES (1,802-18(1!)).— 
Educator anil textbook writer ; Rrndualccl friiiii 
Dnvtinoutli in 1827. lie was a teneher fur 
many years in New York City and Philadelphia 
nnd professor in Dickinson College. Autlnir 
of a aeries of Lextbooka on English literature. 

■\Y. rt. M. 

CLEVELAND, CITY OF. — The laiResl city 
in the stale of Ohio, mid a large commercial and 
lnimufacUinnpr contur. Incorporated na n city 
in 1830, In 1000 the city had a population of 
381,708; its estimated population in MIDI) iyiih 
500,038. Of the total population of 11)1)0, 
33 per cent were foreign born, and t.f> per cent 
of the eoloroil rune. Of Llio foreign born of 
1000, 33 per cent were (iermans, 15 )ier cent 
English, II per cent Dolicinians, 10 per eent 
Irish, & per cent lluna, 7 per cent Voles, 3 per 
cent Italians, and 3 per cent Uunfliuus. Tim 
school census, G to 21 years nf ago, Wim 12.8,0 Jo 
in 1003, and the total scliool enrollment in HID!) 
was 011,704 hi day schuulfi and 5CW7 hi evening 
schools. Tho cnrollinnnL in private nnd pnro- 
chial schools was 20,5(10 adililionnl. 

History, — Tho first schoul in Cleveland was 
opened in L800, far the five children nf 
the three families then residing there. This 
was a private school, as were nil lhc schools up 
to 1SH0. In 1810 the town built a school 
building, which was supplied, rent frre, to a 
teacher who maintained a Initio n-Hcliool in il, 
admitting a few pauper children free. In 1821 
the citizens built n Iwo-stor.v brick building rnr 
n. higher school, then called the (.Hovelnnd 
Academy, which was let nut on similar lermn. 
In 1.830 Lha city was organized and chartered, 
nnrl tho first free scliool was opened in tho smile 
year. Ily Lhc terms of Lhc charter, the Oily 
Council was to appoint a Huiml of Malingers 
of Common Schools, for ane-yenr terms, who 
wore to manage the schools established. The 
Cuuneil was directed tn provide for schools by 
the lovy ol n tax of not over one mill for Bites 


nnd buildings, and mil over mm mill fur nmin- 
Icjiiiiii'i-. Tin 1 .Srlimil llourd was I Inis, in ilu; 
beginning, IiIIIf more limn a sulii'fiiiimillei- nf 
Lite Cily Cnuni'il. Jly IMS i.Iuti■ were six 
free arlmolH, wilh Mil pupils; nnd bv I M2 lln-re 
were fifteen xclinnN, with I2IHI pupils. ]u |v|] 
the supervision nf I In* selmnl* wii* placed in iln- 
hands of an Aeliug Munogi r. who wiih iiIhii a 
member nf tlie Uiuiril and il k .Secretnrv; nml in 
18511 the ullii'i* of SniH'rinh'iuli'iii nf Cily 
•Selmiils was rniiliil, In I MU i In- I'liiirnl 
High Schoul for buys wnH i sInMelu i], llie ljr*l, 
in Ilu* Hlnie, nml in IN 17 u 'h pnrlmmil fur girls 
was added. Until nf these seliouls eiirmilili-reil 
great u]i]Misiliuli at I lie lime. In IN-’n ,m 
iiiLeriuediiili'departiiii'itl wns organized, nml llie 
nrluiids were graded into four dipurtiin-uis, — 
viz. I'riiiuiry, 1 nl■ i rineili:i1 1 *, Senior, nml ( Vn- 
(ral High. In 18511 the study of tin- I'lnv-ji-.i 
was iiilroiluei il iiilu Ihe Cent ml High Scliiiid, 

which up Lo (Iml tilin' had I.. an Engli.-li high 

sclioiil. Jn INI]1 Ilu- best Side High Sehiml 
was organized, am) in IS72 Hi*' East Sid' 1 High 
Seim nl. Since llieii four oilier liigh sehnnls hiivr 
lieeii lidded. 

In 18.11) a Ihmrd of Edurnliiui for llie city wan 
crcitled by special legieliilinii, to lie i-l»-rI i*i| bv 

□ Ullnr vole, ulie fl'nlu eacb Ward. ulid mie 
f each year. This look the place nf llie nld 
llnaril nf MniuigcrM appointed by the Cnuniil. 
Thi' latter limly still ri-Init m>I I'liiilrul of llie 
rimuiiT.i.linl'U van minimi by the low •* lo »np- 
port two liigli hcIiooIn " mid n MiNineiil uiiiiiIht 
of nllier Hclumls " Lu furnish n good niiiinmii 
Hi'lionl cdueulioii lu all eliilihvn ” in tin- i-ily. 
In \KI>3 llm inilhnrity nf llie Couneil In oiiiml 
the linanrcH was remiiveil. mid llie Ihmrd nf 
Ihllldilimi was allowed in levy it* own (jim *. 
IIiiiUiIh uf Yisilnrs for tin 1 *e|iiin|rt were nli;Ui- 
dimeil nl llie mime lime. 'I bis (nriii of board 
organization reiiniiiioil in force nnlil |S!)’J. In 
1.8(11 gymnnslies were inlrmliiri d iulo llie Work 
of the sehools; in ISll-| vrwnl inueie; in lsil!l 
tiunuiuv iulu nil grade* uf tlw wdumls; in ls7 l 
a ciLy imrinul Hi'lmnl was provided for: and in 
188H Llie firsL IriliuiL nllicer was appointed to 
enforce the compulsory iiliirnthm |»w. 

In 1802 n new plan nf school iitgimMUliuii, 
known an the (‘IcycIiiiiiI plan (»/.r) or Federal 
plan, was provided for by spri'inl law, Tim 
nld llnaril of Kdiiealimi was itliulielicd. nml u 
.Hchcml Cmiueil Ilf seven members, vlcchd nl 

B e, look their plnee. This was a b uishuive 
y iinly. and nil executive fiiiielinim were 
r.eiiLered in n Selim il I lireiliir. ulso clri'leil by | lie 
people, wlm seleeb'd (lie City Supeiiiumnlenl 
nnd all Hulmnliiialcs. lu Mini mul in Mills 
geiiend Htale laws with I'cfereiiro In eily scliuol 
hj'hIcius cniiKoil a still furllier elimige in nrgani- 
stALinn, rpHiilLing in llie ndnptiim nf llie pivsenl 
plan. 

Present System,' -Art al iiresenl urgnnized, 
the city arliiml system nf ('lewhiud in as fnl- 
Idwh: A board of Eduealimi of seven, eleeied 
nl large, uu a gepnrnLe .si'lund liekel, for four- 
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year larins, iiuw rruilrtil* llir nrlirml«. The 
eleclbm nf nil exieulive ulTirrrs, iniiudiiiR tin; 
Sdniiil IJirrrliir. is plaanl in Llm bauds nf Miis 
Hoard. A rlork nUends In nil *rrrel>mnl uml 
elnrirnl dulirs. A llirrrlur, el it Led fur Iwu-ynir 
ncrinila, mils iih tin* nflitrrr nf lIn* llnaril 

III Lilt- niiuliinl nf all Inisiliest*-. (Sit iirlirln im 
('iTV Si'linul. AllMINIKTU.VrltlN.ttllll l.'LKVKIAKII 
I’l.AN.l 

Tin* Siipi'i'iiili'iident in njijniihliil fnr fivi; 
vriirs, uml aria iih Mm examine ullirrr nf llm 
llnard in nil iimllrrw reluliiiK In inslrimliun uml 
rllHf'i]filin’. Ill' a|i|Miilils nil lani'liars, Hilliji'i-L 
In eiiiiliriiiiiLiini by llm llutiril, fur fmin mm- In 
fiuir-yi'iir lenus, iiiiiI bus rnnlrnl nf llm work 
nf llm hcIuimI.i. The Siijmriiileudenl iurnwislril 
in bis Murk bv Iwu An-ixIjiiiI Siiihtjii( riiili'ii 
mill spread .HiiimrviMnrH nf Kiiglish, (ii'riiuiu, 
iiiumml Iriiininu, urillnimlm, kindrrRiirleiiH, jmn- 
inuiudii|i, jji'iiRruiiby uml bi*lnry. lungilngi' and 
Hiib.ilitiili- Ifurbi'TiH, jilivnii iil t'lhirnlinii. lnnsir, 
ami drawing. A llnaril nf Examiners ex¬ 
amines innl rcrlilii'iili'H nil leni'liera fur Llm 
hi'IihiiIh. Tim nmril hvmIi'Iii nf prniiiuliuii is 
lined fur Llm Lmu'lmiH iu ImUi llm eleiueulury tunl 
llm liiub .Hi'linnlu, uml a sysla in bv which bulb ex- 
pi'rieiiee uml I'Hii'irimy lira riTURiiitmil in luuking 
Halnr.v wiiTi'UHi'.t in riujiluynl. A Ii'im'Iiit*' 
pi-iiiiun fnml, funned liy llm H-lliiiR iiuiilu uf 
I jut I'i'lil nf llm lul,il iiii'iinm fur m'liuuls by Llm 
llnaril uf I'lilui aliim, ami nf MU iamb year by 
llm li'iirbrns exists fur lli«* |miisiiHiing uf liimlnrr. 

'I'lm Mi'liunl nVuli'lii ('iilisisls nf it nuriiiill si'liun], 
a li'diniriil blub si'linul; 0 Iillmr tiny bigb hi-IiimiIh, 
willi nil ami iiiniiiiul Induing dr|iiirlhmiilH; Hi) 
day ili'iii' iilary hcIiuuIh: I- kimlirgiirli'iis; 7 
imuliTH fur manual Iriiininu uml enukilig; 1 
evening high hi'lnmlx; Till elemehlury evening 
hiIiuiiIm; I imtiinil fur llm ilrnf; ID hcIiumIs fur 
ilrfiilivi' 1 ‘liiblri‘ii; H ni-IimuIh fur backward 
children; 1 i-|iih-|ilir m'lmiil; ami 1 lin.ru* ib'li n- 
liini Imam. Manual Iraiu'mu, drawing, uml 
ujijilii-il hi'Ih urn laiiubl in all grades uf llm urlmnl 
H.Vnli'in. Snliiml guldens, xuiiiiiiiT Hi'liimb*, mill 
nmilinil iiiHjiiTliun an |iruviili'il. In MIIIH ll)tj!) 
llm uyuii'in i iujilnyi il 117 mu'i'rviunry idlirurs, 
Mini! I earlier* in day hcIiumIs, iiiiiI i;ll Leaclmru 
in evening si'linuls. AL llm beginning uf HKIfi 
llm Hi'bunl iiri'iiiuniiiiliiliuii lamami- ample. fur 
llm lirsl linn 1 in yuan, uml milril laisriiirnt 
mums were ulaiinliiiii'i). 

Tin- ininl rii.il uf llmuyulrin fur niiiinli'liiiiirn 
was $ 2 ,li;i\n|(l. A bum IHI 111 ■ r rent uf llm emiL 
uf llm srliuuls i'iiiiu'm frum liinil (iixaliuii. 'I'lm 
Ibmnl’H rsliiaair nf l In' am mm l nn'.»*Hsnry is 
uiibiuiiiril iii llm I'ily Tax I'niiiiiiissii'ii fur 
ii|ijii'uvril, lull llm Mayur ami I'umiril ilu mil 
|ms* an iL. K. J', (*. 

Jloforoiieoui ■— 

/liinujl/ Wi'/wrt* I'll trlntnl 1‘nhlic .Srhimh, Ilvl7 In ilnlr. 

■'«|iiriiilly /f.i»«l fnr l!HKI njiii-li imirhi il ilin- 
;i‘lv:iuli' in -i-lunil ri'|i"l liliU ill in-ruril willi llm 
In'-,l IliMiliv* n( llw «lny mi |In- ynlijvi'l. 

1-lJin.v, Wu. II. (irva-lniiil I'uUii' Si'Inmlrf, Man, tit fowl 
Tr„ .lull'-. I SKIS, V..I. VIII, |I]I, 


CLEVELAND PLAN, THE. -A Lmn miplinl 
lo Ilu; fiirm nf ucbiail rovc rumenL iiiHlilniml in 
f'levi'Iuinl in IHIJU, uml renniimiemlcd Hiibfllan- 
linlly in Ibe I'b’vrbind form in Die repurL uf llm 
milH’iunmitlei' nil llm iirRmiiziilinn nf i;ily hiiIiiiuI 
Hvuli'iuu uf tbi’ f■imiiaillrc. nf Kifli'uii (r/.u.) nf 
llm N.K.A., in Tim plan Inm frcipicnUy 

1 1 mi imunl llm “ Fialemi nlun," liciamw, uf 
llm ilmible milliurily involvril. 'I'lm etwenlial 
fntlurea nf llm plan were iih fnllnWH: A Hebnnl 
l'miaril, ur llnaril nf IvibuuiLbm, uf Haven ninii- 
lirru, elrrlnl al larRc. fnr hru-vear Inrun, wm 1 , 
in iiiuimrliiiu wiLli a Sdinnl Itirrrlur, In liavn 
iniliri' iibnrRi' uf llm Hrlmnlx uf Ilia city. All 
b'luilnliva puwar uml nuLborily warn vcsliul in 
llm Si'linul Cimnril. Il prnvirlail fur llm. cm- 
jibiyniaiil uf nil Leni'irnrH ami Piiijilnyci'n, anti 
iixril llii'ir I'umpi'iiHalinli; iiiIcijiL eri laxlliunkrt; 
appraviil nil euulrarla fur imirn limn S2a() fur 
RHirnil I'Xpausi'H, uml fnr mure Ibnii SInIKI fur 
n'jtairH; mialr all u|ijmi]ii'iiU\i)iiH; ami uilnpleil 
Krimral ri-RiilaliniiH nf a IrRiilalivu liulura. Tim 
iiii'IiiIiith nf Ibe Cmineil were In be jiaitl S2(ll) a 
year fnr Llieir aervirea. 

A Srbuiil Dlreelnr, ulau t'U'eleil by ibe luiujila 
fnr a Iwu-yritr Larin, m ini ux Mm ulimf exarulive 
n/lieiT. He iilleiitli'il nil meeliiiRH uf Ilia Si'linul 
l 'tmneil mill Jiarliripalail in llm ]imi'i'i'ilin^H, bill 
liiul iui vule. All urln nf ilia .Salinul Minineil, 
linwever, wbieli iiivulvnl Ilia axpi'iulilnre uf 
lummy ur llm piiraliiiHu, nale, lease, ar transfer 

nf jiruimrty, nr llm levying nf any kind nf a lux, 

nr llm ebiuiRe ur adnpliiiu of any laxLlnmk, 
reipiired llm (i|ipruvu) nf llm Diraelnr nlsu, 
MiuiirIi bis vein eimlil be uverennm by a siilMe- 
inienl Iwip-lllirils vule id llm .Sdinnl (‘uiiueil. 
The Seluml Direrlnr einild uiiike eunlraels uml 
jmri'liMSi's up In S’irill ninny lime, lie Halerled 
innl nuiniunli'il Mm Sii|mriuleiuli'iiL nf IiihIiiu'- 
liim In Mm Si'linul Cuinieil, mid iippniiiLnl ur 
I'liiplnyeil all emplnyees id Mm salinul daparl- 
uianl exei'iil HUpai visnrs and li-imbers, vvlin Were 
liiiiuinaleil by llm Siiperinleudaiil nf liiHime- 
liun. The bends nf llm executive ila|iurl.meulM, 
apart fmin llm SiipniiiLaiulanL nf Inslrualinii, 
were a seerelury, rlerk, SuperiiiLenilenl id 
lhiildinaH, Irminl uflin-r, eliiaf eurpenlar, uml 
an Alluniey. Tim Jlireelur ilevnlad all id 
bis lilim In lbi‘ wurk nf bin nlliim, anil was 
paid n Milnry nf S. r il)l)ll u year. Me ureepled 
ur reji'i'leil nil Ii'nls, n)i|irnvril tin* imri'linsa uf 
all supplies, drliTiiiinail llie Illness mill 1 - 11111 - 
jieleiiay id all rinpliiyers, uml wiih i'll urged willi 
Ilia exi'i'illiim >d Ilia gaiuTid laws and nf Ilu 1 
rulrs uiul n'RalaliaUK nf tin* Neluiul Cuimdl. 

Tbe Supi'i'iiilriidanl iif liiHlnmLiiui, iniiui- 
uulril by Llm Direrlnr uml rmiliriuail by Mm 
(‘nuimil. belli ulliee during Ruud balinviur. T>> 
liiui was given I lie side piiwer In nppuiiiL uml 
■lisrbui'Hi' all HilpiTvisurM and leuiiliers. He iv- 
liurled in llm Sebnul Direelur eurmeniiiig nil 
niiillers under bis Hiipervisinn. 

The (‘li'veliiinl law uiiueil liiseniren eniiinlela 
separaliuii id legislalive uml exeniiliva luar- 
Liuiis; In driina rleurly Mm pmvers and dulies 
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of each department; to introduce good hiwhirsH 
iiieLlioila inlu the maiiiiKomvnl nf Llu; hcIiuiiIh; 
mill to concentrate mul iix icapnnnilHlily. Thu 
city wuh forLunnle in the Helen lion nf its lirsl 
.School Direelor, anil Tor n lime Llic «yali'm 
\mkcd well. Tlic double Kyslr.iu ul cherlcs 
was at first regarded ns n great innrit nf llie 
avs Lem. A plan or organization iMsrnliiilly 
the anine an the Cleveland lilun ivijh approved 
hy the majority of the siihcniumillee of the 
National Education ArwuciiUiuii, and the merits 
of Lite Cleveland plan received much notice in 
llic cdiicnLionnl nresa for some years. 

ATier ten years of trial Llic inn its and ihc 
defects of the Cleveland plan lin-anm more 
apparent. The idea of separating the legm- 
lnlivc and executive functions has hmi generally 
accepted ns a wise change, and lias been more 
or Im completely adopted iu almost all uf the 
reorganizations of city school systems which 
have taken place during Ike past fifteen years, 
The position of Hclionl Director, or business 
Manngcr, has also been incorporated iu hoiiir 
form or other in nearly all of the recent re via ions. 
The election or Llic School Jfircclor hy l-liopeople, 
however, Ima not been accepted by oilier cilii’a, 
and, in 100-1. was discarded ns unsiiLisfai'liiry 
by Cleveland itself. The business Manager 
might to lie a business expert, and business 
experts of any kind cannot lie obtained with 
any success hy popular election. The plan nf 
allowing tlic UwsineK* Manager hi upjmml the 
iVehool Hunei'inlendeiil mid pn.H,n on [iin compe¬ 
tency ami efficiency eveulnally worked dis¬ 
astrously in Cleveland, uiul him mil lieeu tried 
elsewhere. The. plan of giving the Direetur a 
power of veto mi tlu> arts of Lhe board, limn 
establishing a system of cheeks anil lmlunees, 
fins also been discarded us unwise. To seeiiri*. 
offieienL school ndininisli'iuiiui anim* mm niusL 
be given power mid In? IrusLud, and tin? proper 
body to receive such pnsvevis the Hoard of 
Education. The reorganization uei-oinplisbed 
in Cleveland, under the low of 111(14, remedied 
Lhe bad features, while vcUuuiug uuuiy of the 
besL fonLurca of the original plan, (h'ee Cijjve- 
i.aNd, City ok, Tor present plan. Also sec 
article an City Hu (jam, Ajimi.viktuatiox.) 

The Cleveland plan of 1.SH2 wns u pioneer, and 
marked u distinct advance lowurd propel' 
business mul educational iiuinugRincnl fur uur 
largo city seliuul systems. U naturally rnii- 
Uiiiied imperfceLioiis which Lime would I'orrert. 
The report uf the Chicago Kdiu-ulinmil Cuiii- 
liiksioii (ipu.) was in pun fvnmnl, mid tin* 
more recent reorganizations of tin- sell mil sys¬ 
tems of bnsluH and St. lamis have lici-n ureiiiii- 
plislied, in the light of (loveluuil'x ujcpi*i'W;ni'.i;,i. 

H. 1 *. V. 
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CLIAS, PH OKI ON H El WHICH (17X11 
1N.14). - • One, of tin* |iiniu*ers nf Him physical 
cdnnilinn iiinvrnii ul in Switzer] mid: was burn 
in Iloslnu ns tin* sun of n Swifts. From IMKt |.i 
IHll Im lull«bl nyiumistirs in llullund, t'.i r- 
inunv, und Hwilzerluiiil. In I Ml. im nflirer of 
nrlilfrr.v in Hern, In- iiilruihin d plmdi'id iruin- 
iitH in bis emiipuiiy. In IKI.T In- bvennn- di- 
reelnr Ilf the physical I ruining at (In* iii'mli'Uiv 
in Hern; in 1X|7 hi- went in I'.iris, where Im 
|Ull ill-Imr l bw fif/oirwffiipic r/i'fMi-iifiiirr, u grad'd 
enlinn* nf exereises fur tin* iluvi'luping mid 
atri'iigUiening id tin* Iminiin nrgaubni His. 
liouh WIIS nppmvrd by till- Puri* Society of 
Muilii'iiu 1 , In )S22 hr was I’ldlrd In Kngbiiid. 
where lie was madi 1 Hiipi-rinli-uileiil of I.! y-iimr»s- 
lirs at llu* military mid naval m'linnl* of Suinl- 
liiirat, Wiinhvieh. mul (Sn-nnvii’li. In 1X27 In* 
reluriii'il In .Switzerland, mul from |X|| In Is Is 
lie tiniglil nyiniiimtii-s al Hi*uin;iiii ,iiul I'ari- 
He died at Ciip]*H, Swiberlnlul Aiming bin 
works urp: Anfinnjstjntihlr thr fiVinocifit- <>f \ r 
TtmikHUxl f/ilriiirii/.*r uf U ;primrsfii «.i. Hern, |N|IS, 
whirli is largely iidUu-ncvd hy (l?i(s Mnllis' ( 7.1 
Knlinlhmii' ml it Uhniwn “or Stlmuhi it nod 
Krnfl fur Mihli hni (f‘ uf Alfa mV ■>, nr t.r, trims fu 
Ihf 1I1T1 liiftiiir.nl uf ftmofrf nuil •.fun [(A m ^JiLi. 
Ilmi, IHU'.I, the lirsl ( ierimin wmk licalmg nf 
jiliysii'ul training for girls; T>nif> « Vou ubiV di 
(/f/ini/iis/fr/iii, mliuivllr ((iem-vii und I'm is, l.s.ulj. 

r. m. 

Hcfercnccsi - 

Fim. 1 - 11 . /In (irurtiifhh i/m TuTituntf~rii‘hI), p|i. .'Il l 
-MU. 

Mum. I'. I’liukinii 1 (i-inii.li r|ln». win DD ri uo>l 
tVirkcii. til Dtuhrhe TuiMritmty. 1 ^7SI. Non, 1 iimbl. 


CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. Hev Mp.iiicm. 
and .SinuiU'.u. Lihjimtiun. 

CLINTON COLLEGE, CLINTON. KY. 
— A nniidilejilioiuil iiiMlitiilisui nrgiinizeil in 1x7-1. 
Primary, neudemie, eollcginte, normal, mid mu- 
nir.nl ilepurlineiitH me uiaiiiiuiiinil. 'i'ln* rnpiin-- 
meuVs (ijy admission In Vbc enlk-ge arc indclinilv. 
Degreps are euiifcrml. Then? in u furnlly uf 
lifleen iiiHlrucLur.i. 


CLINTON, DE WITT (I7USI- IH2X). Slim s- 
iniili; wus lini'ii at Deer I'nrk, N Y., mi Mm. 2, 

1701), mnl iviis peril 1 In 11 led friiin t 'uli 1 mliin Cnl- 
lege in 17X11, lli* 1 ■ ink il|l lhe prnelP'e nfluW, 
mid injuililie life Look a lending purl in llic 
milieu Linn al ufluirs of New York eily mol i.iuie, 
While liutytiv nf New Ynvk City I IXP.M be was 
nelive in Hie orgiiiiiziilinii of |ln* “Sm-iely fur 
Establishing 11 h'ree Selimil iu Lhe eily of Now 
York ror llu; cdueulum uf siu‘l» poor eldldreu 
11 s do mil belong In, nr on* mil provided fur by. 
any leligimiH soriely,” mnl fur Lwrnl v-niic years 
lie wns llu; iiresidml of lids sneii-iy. While 
guvenun' nf New York (I -S17 1X22 and l.VJ-l - 



CLOAK ROOMS 


CLOISTER SCHOOLS 


lie wiw HiMiNUnlly vigorous in llm advocacy 
iif lnnwurcB luukiiiK Lu Llir* iiniinivenmnl of tin? 
common m'IiuiiIh, lie woh »1mu imlivu in tin* 
JiifmiL Sclmnl Simiely nf Nimv York («/.i‘.) nml 
Llio l'rcullyIcrinii Snciely fur the l’ruimdion 



hi- Wi« Minimi. 


nf lln 1 Kduculioii nf Youlh lie wnHWOi'rr- 

lurv nf Lie: llimnl nf Hre'iils nf llie (jiivemiiy 
nf I In* Si dll’ uf New York frmn 17!M to 17!l“. 

(invi'Niiir Cliiilnii ilii'il id Albany mi l'eli. II, 
IHiH. Yf. S. M. 

Sir aI nh iirlide mi Nkw Yhiik, Kiimauo.v in. 

HsferencM; - - 

lliiMf h. Mrtuiiir «} )‘t ll'ni fliulun. (New York, 
IKIH.) 

1 I.IMUU. Hiifuru nf Ikr CiiHH’iiiit Sl'lniiil Sj/llrni i./ 

•Vi ir l’lirfr. iS'i tt- Vnrk. ls7l J 
CLOAK ROOMS. —SVi; Am:iim;i rrniK, 

SlIlliMl,. 

CLOISTER SCHOOLS. — A'/om/ic Mink 
in ii Oeriiinii li-rin fur llie mlmul uf I lie no v- 
ices nml nliFult in n immiiHlery. 11 m-liis lu 
make ils lirnl iippniinime in Lkkeliaril 1 \"a 
nmniii! uf die m'Iiuu] m Si. null in Swiljwr- 
liuid; wilem llie jrfcnfii rfundnifis is d(->liw- 
Kllislmil finiii tin* ni'hiiln mmniirn. Il is Iiv lui 
means eleur fr niu Ids mruiiiil win-1 lii'l- the Inlli-r 
nienii-H llm |ii^lni(iV luUmilrnl srliunl nr mi iik- 
hii iiieil “miler Keliniil " nf llie liniiijisli-ry, Tnr 
eniiniiH 1 nr Heeiilnr nml lay pi-rsim* 1 ‘‘liiMren. 
ihil llm ivImle iierminl. wrilleii ’Jim ye;ti* nfler 
wind il pimmse* (■■ di-senlii', is (uu ruinmdie 
■ u lie enlirely ni'i'cjiljilili* ns mi milln-ntit- ne» 
eunnl uf wind wenl nil id Si. (iiill. If llie wilier 
in mm l In ili’fii’l'ilii* llm iiiniiltn mi leimliiiij' n si-linnl 
fur miLxiiliTft willdli llie pnrinrl. llie ueeiniid in 
in ilireel euiiJIiel with (lie law, mill vi i I In ml in¬ 
dependent eimleuipurury evidvime mm mil ln> 
ueciipled. The inner iiiivii'ivs' mnl iililiiles'selmii] 


ii niruralelv enough cnllcnl the cloistersclinul, na 
in liiilnriral Union it wmi liolil in llie olnialor, mnl 
wlieii llie elniftLer wna, ah wii.i generally llie nine 
wla ri! Liu; lie nf llm ground ami ulher oimini- 
hIuhcc.h ]u>riiiilli'i|, In llie huuI Ii uf Urn church, 
the Hrlinnl wna in llm northwest corner. Al 
Wr.ilminster llie ]dure nf llie Hi'lmnl in lliin 
jiuHilinii is dill nuirki'il liy Urn inililiiire liunrils 
ellrve.il in llm Minim Minis running rmilul llui 
duinler. It was Llm warnicsl. nml hunim.il 
mini in llie i lnisLer. AL fnidi-rliury, where Mm 
noisier is nn llie north, llm Hi'lmol wuh iiL iln 
mo ll ill weal.- uni'll', 'llie Kolmul wna not ho 1111111)1 
n Hrlinnl nf learning iw a Hehuril uf Llm rule nf the 
order. The mauler wiih called «irrffi'*lrr ordim's, 
nml liis ehief duly wiih mii| icrs iHinii nml llm Lcimh- 
iiiK uf llm rule liy liearL nml ila iiliaervnmin in 
rfTerl. in llm eleventh ceiilury cona lilu tin ns 
nt Lanfraim fur llm government id immaateiicH 
ohilmnde direelionH nre given iih lu llm r(iHturl3 p 
of llie uhluti, ehildreii nfTereil hv llmir parents 
nnd living hroil tip in Llm numimicry. 'I'lmy 
lire never In lie iilluwed lu Hiiruk In n monh cx- 
t't'pL llie ulilinl nr priur, nr l»y fipeeiul leave of 
Liu? ulilinl, nml in llie killer I'uae llm uueder i« 
In nil lietiveen llm Mpenker and llie Imy. In 
fli neml limy are In ail hi iih iimI lu Intini carli 
oilier nr lei llmir elnlliea Imieli eneli iiIIii'Ih'. 
They imisl mil iniiku 11 nil'll nr apeak lu nueli 
oilier wilhuiil leave. Dul uf nelinul they may 
only Inlk l.n each ulher hu Unit llie liuisler can 
hear every wurd. 'Dm huiiii! HliiiiKeiil J’iiIch 
apply In llmm when lliey eeiiae In In- lmya and 
liei'olue ymdliH, i.r. liver M. and Lu llmHe whu 
llwu newly I'ume. truiu llm world In lwriuue 
inunks, N'ul a word in eilher nisi: ia said as In 
wind limy ure lu lie Liui^lil, llm (inly lliiiiK h|ii- 
cilmiilly meiilioui'd ImiiiK remUim; llmiinh eluli- 
uridepriivisiuii is iiiiidefur llirirHiiuiiin wilhllieii' 
masli-r all nij'hl rmiiid llie e 1.10111' of 11 dead 
liiiuik. Uf oiuirse reiiilinu nml Hiipini' and 
nnih-mLiimrniit llm rule implied Um lifmhin« 
of Milflmienl I iilin Lu do llu-se things. Hut 
llie Iimri sl rumlii'il111 uf I.aliu Hllllieeil. Will'll 
we liml Pupal HiiIIh in 171111 nml Cinn issned 
Lu impress nn llie inunks llu- nrre.<dly uf leurn- 
ini'iiml oideriiiR lliein lu Imve Rruniimm uiusIith, 
M’lulurs, iT need lie, inlrmlnevd in dn so; when 
we liml liiftlmps hii fur upml as Wykeliam (IUSfl) 
and Wnrliain(l'iH-1)I'linipliiiniliRLlinl llieiimnks 
uf llmir fullmdrui munu^levU's, Uie premier 
■'liim licH uf (lie kiiiKdoiii, rniderluiiy and Win- 
eiiesler, 111111I1 1 liuvue uf llie lessuus in I'lmreli In’ 
false ipiuidilies mnl Ilin iiIkIi iihL iiiiileisluml- 
injt wind limy were lemlina, mid nrdei iiiR llmm 
lu pnivide M'i'iihir Rliiuniiur mnxleis; when in 
llm visilaliuiiH uf Nonvieh dineesi 1 , MSI.t |. r i(ll, 
I'uiiipluiiil in iiimle in iilrnie.1 every luuiiiislerv 
of III'' licjileii nf leuiuiuu nlid llie lin k uf seliool- 
init; mill wln n we regard llie iiieoiiiiL Rheii liy 
1‘limieer nf llie niitnk " why slnmld lie slndy 
lu make himself wiiiiile," il eaiinul heHippnseil 
lied llie eloisler si'lioo) was a limise of learning 

in wav Uul llu- mosl menRer mid peiTuimlury 

Ki'lise. Even wliell lln- rulliRes were Mel lip 



CLOSETS 


cLovKsnoo 


[or them at the end of the thirteenth century 
and. Paiinl atntule.9 were passed in 1335 order¬ 
ing under stringent penalties ouch UoncdicLino 
monastery (and a. your or two afterwards the 
same wns applied lo Hie Aligns till inn cauoiiH 1 
liDuaea) to send 5 percent of each liousm Lo llie 
university, even the greatest monasteries fnilnd 
to obey the sUlidca in Lliuir integrity, mid inuny 
did not obey them At all. Regarded an schools, 
too, the cloister schools contained so few (stu¬ 
dents that Lhey were not ft school At nil in our 
senge of Llic word. Even in the great eftLheilrnl 
monastery of Durham the writer in Klizabelhnu 
days of the Tides of Durham, who pours roidenr 
de rose over everything, says that there were 
only six at a Lime in the novices 1 school, and 
they must of course lmvc been of very different 
ages, In the obedientiary Ilolls of Winchester 
there woro sometimes none at nil in the youths' 
Bchool, ns it was cnllcd, and never more than ton. 
The cloister school looms largo in Into writers, 
especially among the /audnlorM Icitiparis ncli. 
Except in the CaroVnigian epoch, it wns n smnll 
and insignificant thing, and Imd no influimcii on 
the general public, and contributed little Lo 
the advancement of education in Llic world. 

A. V. L. 

Sec Conyent Schools; Monastic; Semmwi; 
Monastic Hulks, Educational Pun visions in, 

CLOSETS, SCHOOL. — See LaT tuNBB. 

CLOTHING pF SCHOOL CHILDREN. — 
The hind of clothing for school children must he 
datcvvmiieil by many const derail nun, tuicli an the 
custom of the community, the cliinnlo of the lo¬ 
cality, the temperature likely to lie found in the 
liomes, and the temperature of the schoolroom. 
Only the moat Roueral hygienic rules can hu 
givon. It seems licttcr, however, that llio 
aclioulraein should be at ft reliitively low Iniu- 
pErnturo, not more than G8° F., and LlinL tlio 
children should lie sufficiently clulhml so ns 
tD he comfortable nt such a temperature. 
While the children of the poor are often too 
thinly clad, a common fault among the wcll-lu- 
do is that of clothing their children luu warmly. 
The result oT the overheating ur the body in this 
way is weakening; ib is likely to retard school 
work, and on exposure to drafts colds arc liable 
to be contracted. 

On llic uLhcr hand a child should not lie ex¬ 
posed to the cold by insufficient do thing. It is 
estimated that more than .HO per rent of Lho heat 
generated in the body is given off by the skin, 
and on account of the relatively greater mir- 
facc of tile child's body as enmimml with Unit 
of the adult lliia irradiation nl heat from Lho 
skin is relatively greater in case nf the child. 
TWs [net oRsclS' in part tbc greater functional 
activity of the child's body. 

Tlic difficulties encountered by lonnhers in 
regard lo the clo tiling of chili Iren flic liable to 
he Berio us. Seine children urn elu till'd tun 
warmly, others too lightly; the clulhing of 


many is dirty; mid in Minir i;u*ma Liu* ulrmimis 
Jiahit of Hewing children up for (lit! winter pre¬ 
vails. Until the cmnniiiniLy is licller eiluniled, 
the heal method hitIiin Id lie I hill nf having 
Hehiml IniiliH, wliinli innmireremedy fur till'sew¬ 
ing up liuliit; anil uiTiinliiig in f ii-t-iiimi e\-- 
jiuriftiice likely In bring nliniil an iiuiiriivi'iin iit 
m Lift! rli-anlini'Krt id Llie iinilirilnlliiiig wnrn 
by the pupils. In nil will’ll cnai-s, Imwever, 
hygiene, has to reckon with iimrnK mid hiiilulili' 
tact must In; exorcised by leucliers in uvnhi 
cu.HLiug discredit mi the milImriiy nf pnrrnm 
mill weakening tin* rcspiTl nf I'liildn n fur Mum. 

A few iibviiniH IiiiiUith should receive in¬ 
tention. TIlC heml eilViTiliK sdmllhl lie liclil, 
porniis, ninl cniivenit'iil. Tin- iiiidrnlnildng 
should lie, even fur severe eliiunles, rcljilivclv 
thin, and should lie cither nf wind nr linen. 
While eulnr is dcHirnldo. an Hint Milled rlntUiiig 
will lie easily well. All clnMiing Mini bind* 
Hu: Iiody should III! avoided, •— light ci'llur* Mr 
the like nliniil (lie uerk, iulli*\il•!•* and ill-lilliiig 
corsets, Inn lightly lining iItiiwi-ta, light Mis, 
uiul light RuldrrH uml shirkings, and nlnwliirli 
are Ion small nr wliirli dn imi eoufnriii In I lie 
shape of the runL. A greftl rh’iil nf NiillVring, 
fvuni lint fmd, nverlsippMig nf llie tie s, humous, 
and the like, is cmiseil bv uiiHiihilde slim * mul 
Blockings. It is especially m-eeasiiry llinl Iin> 
foot clulhing hIumiIiI In 1 nf siieh kind Mud llie 
lues ilhivw freely imd tlml im dMnilimv nf 
llie font is iirudinril. 

The essentials nf nni I Jiiili• rhitliiug fur children 
din he suninied up, Mien, in n single Ni'iiluu e, 
Tlu* clothing should he Wise. should imt liiud 
any of the oi'guiin uf the Inulv, anil slimdil give 
opportunity fur free imiseiilur iiiuveiueiit; it 
Hlumlil lie simiile, ami wiirm nr lliiu iieenriliug 
In llie climate, niul nf such u rhtimclir tlml it 
turn lie kepi clean. \V, F. II. 

See NiitiiITHj.V ; OutdimiII Suiihi ii.h. 

ndDrcntea: — 

OrcKSiiwn, N\tii\n. Thr f’nri* Uir Hjilrl in 
ll>"till. (New Ynrk, I.IMKl.) 

■Hcmll'.IIIKIl, AllKI.K. llie K leii lllUM lie* Kill'I.Ji. Ill lit In 

Much nun A'indr. Hainl I, up. OS 77- (Isiiniig 
niul Ilerlin, IIHITj 

CLOUGH, ANNE JEMIMA (|S2(I -ISlI’J). - 

Fuiiuiler of Newnliain ( aillrge (i/.e.), (' 11111 - 
bridge, Eiiglunil, IN7I, mill prinuiiieiiL suppnrler 
of the mnvoment Tur eduenlinu nf girls. In 
1H73-IH7I she was president nf (lie Nurlli nf 
England ('rjuiicil fur (he l'lniiiiilinii nf Higher 
Kiluculiim nf Wumeii, 1111 ussiii'iniiini uf wliirli 
aim Imd previnusly been llie secreliiry. 

CLOVESHOO. COUNCIL OF. -The L'rn- 
viuciul .Synud ill ('Imyi!.h]iiiii, near Hui-liesli'i'in 
Kent, held in (lie year 717 niul u(tendril by 
t'lilliiiei'l, Arcldiishnp nt (aiiili'l'lniry, niul oilier 
bishops, is nf gri-nl iiiipni'Liuu e in llie lih lury 
nt Unglish cduenliuii, us at Lliis eiuiiieil dm 
first exLint Siixim eininii nr eniu lni' iil relating 
In English cduenlhm wuh prumillguleil. Tim 
Koveiilh canon was an organmed clTmr. in dia- 
40 
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nominate through (lie land llit; eiluraliomil 
ideals inlrmliieed by Tliemlnrc (rep.) ami 
Adrian (q.v.) eighty yearn before. IL in im- 
purlunt in unit' lliaL die rannn eJenrly refers to 
(lie I'lliir-nlitni uT girh iih well nt buys, anil llml 
il i.a iiililrmmeil In hisliuiia im well as heads uf 
liriiiHi’M. Il xlimild Iii- rMliHiiliTiil iih llm rnii- 

liri’liiiK link Iwhvnrii llm work uf Thnirluro ami 
I hut uf Alenin fi/.i'.l anil nf Kiikpiimih II. Tim 
ninini in 1 ‘iililli’il, “ f'liiiniTiiiiiK llm study nf 
vcndinn llinHlKliuul I In* .“ingle ntomitdi'riiV nml 
rim* an follows: '’Thai llm Hiwhups, Abbiil*, 
nml AIiIii'khi'hnIiiiiiIiI Mrivr with every I'lidi'iiVniir 
mill diligrully Junk In il ■ liar lliroughi'iil llu-ir 
liiiilm‘linji|>i ninny limy spread iiVirmni ami vi'py 
ninny limy nvdiluumdy pursue llm study of 
muling in lIi.‘ |irnlil nf llirir minis ami llm glory 
nt dm elermd king. Tnr willi himenlulimi it 
imiHi lie wiiil tliut wry few iiithiiiis an* nmv In 
In-finin', ivlin in IImiriniiniHl In-arlt arc ravished 
with ll c lovi* nf siieml (earning. Men will 
fli-nrrc spend any liilnnir in learning. nay ralln-r 
lire limy pnssi'SHed rrnin llu-ir youth up ivilli nil 
iiumuer uf viiii'Uie* ami vvir.li llm Inals uf iillu 
glnry, ami. in llm err nr nf llu-ir ImarH, rather 
full ii\r after I In* inalnliilily nf llii* our iiiurlal 
lifi-UiiiTi llii'Hlcaiir.-iHlin a-i nf rim HolyScriplure*. 
Therefore lei t-liiMi '-u i-wryivliere in llm selnml* 
lie i-uliijmlli-il In iiiMri.'s lln-iiiai'lvi'H In (lie Im'i! 
nf hiutciI lenming llml limy may lm finiinl 
liiiii'ifniih mil insirii«-ii'il , hi i llml limy may 
n-iulei' In llm i-lnnrli till inun hit nf servile .nel 
llml du- fIiurnr uf (Inil nmy uni, (lirough dm 
itvviitImi nf die Kiiwnmra In dii' work" nf lids 
wurlil, lie broughi inlu derision nml left burn 
nf hpii'ilunl ■irniinieril." ll-'nr I.aliu text, mm 
lliiililnn nml SUiIiITm f’mirirrft nml Ducn incut* 
whiting In liriiniii nm l Irritant, Vul. Ill, pji. 
3111-3IIS.) ,1. Ii. 0. nr: M. 

See AliuRY Si iinnim ; I'uuhTKII Si.llimi.a; 
C’a.viiN Law, Kiii.tatiuN' in. 

CLUNY. -A lleiieilirline immtwli'rv estab¬ 
lished near Maenn nil llm borders uf llnrguiuly 
in Hill liy William nf Ai|iiiluine. Ilernu was 
Hie liisl iililnil, nml wns aiiri-mlvil liy (bln, who 
N|lh-iul fur nml widi; die inflm-in-i* uf I'luny. 
\vliir a li Hlnml umler refiirini'il rules. Cluiiv avji.h 
mu* nf die imillliiesl uf dm uumsiHlencH uf 
llml mru. A cloisler school wuh niuinliiinei] in 
Ciiiiin-eliiin wiLli die muiiu*li'ry, mnl greuL rum 
mnl vinilniu'i' was exercised uvi-r llie pupils nf 
llie Hi-linnl. Si, I'lric, wlm wrnle llm f'u»luiunru 
lli'HiTibihg die rules nf (lie Imuse.nays, “ 1 think 
il veil uli I lie ilillienlt fur a kings sun In lie lirmiRhL 
un in a |inJiu'ii ivilli greater '-are Liam dm iiiim- 
lili-.Hl liny enjoy* m l■limy," Although OiIu 
in kninvii In have hail a knowledge nf Vergil, 
I'lini-inn, Si, August iim’H fh'ulrclini, nml ('a|ielht, 
uml Hume neijiiuiiiliiiii'i' willi lireek, he exeri'isnl 
his inlhii'iu’e nuniiiHl llm muling nf llie cIiikhu'H, 
mnl Tnr a lung lime (Ii'im |niHiliiin wuh iimiiiltiim-il 
mil iiiily nl ('luiiy lull ill ullirr immiuslerien 
nffeulcil liy it. SIi 11 nun'll unpying uf iiiiuiii- 
Hi'rijils wan ilniie liy die inunkK. 


COAKLEY, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(Ud-UH'.IHI.— I'iducaUir and lextlmak writer; 
Hrmluuli'il from IIuIri nt College anti wna aub- 
w rmi-nlly pruferwor of niaLlminulicfl nl Si. Jinnee 
Cull ,-ru (Mnrylaml) nml New York Uuiver- 
pilv. AuUmr of lexlhuuka on aHtrnnoiny and 

phy.aicM. W. S, M. 

CODUllN, CHARLES R1TTENH0USE 
(lHOII-ISlini.— Snlioolniiin; cthieiiL'tl in this 
comma ii schools uf I'emmylvimia, mid Cor 30 
yeiirw priori pal mid mtijerinlenilonl of hcIiooIh in 
iluil Hlali*. He wm editor nr Hie A r ciu 1'orA; 
Tt-whur from IHH2 In l-H.'il nml Huperiiilcnclcnt 
nf public inalrucLiuii in Pennsylvania from 1003 
in IH04. W. S. M. 

COCHIN CHINA, —Sec Fiikkcii Colonies, 
ElrLLATIllS IN. 

COCHRAN. DAVID HENRY (1H2S-1909). 
•— Kdiinilur; urmhinleil frinu llaniilLiui C’ijIIcro 
in iN'dl. He was iusinu-Uir uf m-ietu'.i*. in llm 
('linlnli Liberal liiHliluli', llu- l-'reiluiiin Acini' 
oiiiy, uml llie Stuie Normal Seluinl nl Allmny, 
and {irim ipal nf Llm Inller iiisliliiLum rrmu IK’ia 
In lNfil. limn 1SIH in 1 Milll lie was pre.sidimL 
nf llm Ilrnnklyn Polylei'hnle. InsliUili;. I In was 
nelivn in llm evening srlinnl niuvenmiiL mnl in 
llii; work uf liunmno mirielic-s. W. H, M. 

COCKFIGHTING IN SCHOOLS, — Il i.i 
dillii'iill lu find a i:oin)ilele ex|il:inaliim ,nf llu; 
niii'i; ulmusl universal practice uf i-imkfiRliliup; 
in sdimils mi SlirnveTuesiluy. Il esiaiiul from 
very enrlv lit lies in EiikIiiiii), Scolluml, nml 
I'i'iinri’. (’ockfiRhlinK HeeniH In have liceil 
inlniiliiri'il from the Mi'ilUi rruimin liefure tin; 
Human inviiHiim, nml ii may wldi auine renNnn 
lie HiiRUeHleil dial enekfiitliliiiR wiih one nf Uni 
many mislouiH Llml was lmmleil down from Llio 
Unman Imperial Echnoin In dm-Hcluiftls uf Ivor- 
laml uml I'runr.i! (ef. llm Human .school holi¬ 
day, (Jitinqmlria, on Slur. 211). A very early 
(vermin l ia run mined in llm famous IJe.srri/j- 
liun of Ltintlmi wriLLen liy William Filzslephen 
(who died r. 1191) in llie hcpoiuI half nf dm 
IwelflU eculury. His accuunl runs as (oIIiiwk; 
" liirlherimire in each year on Ihc day which 
is rnlleil Shrove iiie.Hilay, lu begin with llie 
Raines uf Imya in Limdou (Hir we Lave all linen 
liuva), eaeli liny in llie wdinul hriiiRS « fiRhl- 
iiiR eui'k Li) Ids iniiHler, ami die whole of dial 
fni'i.'iinnii is Riven up in n Imliiliiy In wnlch Lius 
I'ni'kfiRliiH in dm Hi-laiul. Aflei' dinner all (he 
Hi'lioliirw ru lu a field mil,niile llie Inwn Lo llm 
wi'll-kimwn Riime of hull. The Hi'hnliir.i in eaeli 
of (he iinirHPH have llieir own hull." In Knp- 
litml llm isiihLiiiii exteinled Lu mlulU, 1ml m 
Prana* it wuh limited Lu Hehnols end wan nl lust 
forbidden in Rriiniinar Hunonla by cap. 7 of llie 
(.‘onnoil uf Cnpria (C’fiRiine?) In 1200 (hcc Du 
range's Gltmnry, Vol.il, 1079). 1'nr deseripliana 
ol SliruvcLide cuckliglLLing in Scottish selmoh oeu 
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Northern Rural Life liy Dr, William Alexander 
(oil. 1888, eh. Kxii). 11 wib abolished lu 
Wciwyaa school in l7«iH hy John (iruU, but sur¬ 
vived in Scotland nt any raLe [ill J820. Itex- 
islcd ut Llio Mnnclipalnr (Iriunmnr Hchnm nt 
least hh lulu an ifilfi (nor! jYi lies and Qurriru, 
8th Series, Vol. VJI, mi. 338, -173-17-1). Al Llm 
Wretty Free School (nerir Cnrli.sk-) there mbs a 
cockfight on Shrove Tuesday fur n silver hell 
from loc year U156. This wwtalioVuhridiu 17Hh 
(Carlisle, linthwctl Grammar AYAnof*, Vol. I, 
n. 205). The silver bell was nlao fnu^liL for nl 
live in held school (see UuUhuwim’fi f/ulorjj o/ 
Cumberland, Vol. Ill, |). 322), Cock fighting 
was forbidden by the sin III Ins of Si. Puul’a 
School of 1518. The CoeA-pciijig Is associated 
with the school cockfight, and this gratuity In 
the masters (which resembles the gratuilicH 
paid to teachers in the Ilonnm I in per in I Free 
Schools) jg an additional reason for cnniuwling 
the cock lighting with Home. Al Luncnalcr 
School the cock-penny was paid hy the free 
scholar a nl Shrovetide. The master took seven 
twelfths and tile usher five twelfths uf the pro¬ 
ceeds. The cock-penny wan also pnfd nt 1 Inwka- 
head School, Clitncroe School, Burnley Snlniol, 
Wye School (ace flrand'H Popular Anliquitien of 
Great Britain, Vol. I, p. 72 and |i. At the 

very turnout nehnol of WhiLchtvin and Milium in 
Cumberland tuition wns quite free except a 
gratuitous oiler, entirely at the op lion of llm 
parents ol the children, culled a “ Click-penny” 
nt Shrovetide (Carlisle, {i'rnmmor jSehnoitt, Vol. I, 
p. 108). The ancient rule-nil ppor ted grammar 
school at Croailiwaite or Kcnwick wbh a cock- 
fighting school {ibid., Vol. I, pp. 178-18(1). (kick- 
lighting is related in some way to the miriciit 
school sdfuriinfirt called " Barring Out " (r/.u.), 
This took pinco three days before Lent, The 
master was deposed and excluded Iroin llio 
school. CockfiglitUiR and fnotl.mil followed, 
This ivna at Uromfiela School (see HuiehiiiHon, 
Vol, III, 322, mul Brand, Vol. I, pp, *M 1-454), 
nailing out was a common practice (sec Dur¬ 
ham, Houghton, Re Spring, and Lichfield schools; 
Brand, Veil. I, p. 44J : II, p. Vl). The whole 
business is clearly of classical, probably Grecian 
origin. In Germany the practice of presenting 
tlic toucher with n cock or monetary equivalent 
on ratal Sunday was frequent, as well as a gilt 
oj money before each holiday. (See Fischer, 
Geschichte tk& tie utschen Yolkschullehrmlantles. 
Berlin, 1808.) J, R. Q. toE M. 

COCKER, EDWARD (1031-1075). — An 
English teacher famous Cor his arithmetic text 
book, which is supposed La dale back Lo 100-1, 
mul is said to have gone through 100 editions 
(Dirt. Nnl, Biop,), lie 11 x 9 considered to have 
laid down the law with regard to arithmetic no 
that Llio expression “According Lo Cocker" has 
become familiarized to express a statement 
which is too authoritative to he contradicted. 
On the value of Cocker's bonk ami the question 
□f its authorship, see Dc Morgan’s H\stunj 0 / 


ArUhmrlirtil Hank*. |'. lili, The »**ij 111 ‘H nmv 
fiutlid urn revised by John Hawkins, writing 
mauler in Smith work, and iwuicd under the 
lilli! f 'acker'a Arilhmrtirk, lirciiwil Repi. 3, 
1077, who while* ibid llm work jimm-d* {min 
the “ author's curm-l copy “ wlnrli limy nu'iui 
that it bud previously been in Mu. till jiulOmhi'iI 
by lliiwhin*. Al miv ruin it i* prjuli-d with 
Edward I'ueker’fl 1'ri‘fjin-, '* I’raclirrd Arilli- 
uudii:,’’ he any*. “ i* Urn mud nf .Mvudnnidim'," 
and he him thrnugliniiL I’ninrirlernl the nii- 
mi-rmiH cuiireriiH nf llm lindnrnl iiH-rrhimM." 
The lunik in uh«u iwVended (nr triveUvra, " vUium 
uml cm l mi ding* unur In Liu- sublimity nf Lin; 
lhenry mid prurlirr uf thin Noble iSriemie.” 
John (."iiHilis, u fuiiijiiiH iiinllii-iimlieiiiii >4 
lliiH’kiiiH' time, and liflei'ii frhiefly) liiivlura 
recommend Llm liouk, wlijrli is, I hey »ny, 
11 generally upprnved by all Iiihotiihiiin Arlinla." 
Ah In the 71mrl 1 rnI nature nf Corker'« lnmh, 
Mr. Hull huj’h (.S 7mrl //inlnrji iif d/ii|hriuiilir«j 
llmt “ until tin 1 Lima* nf (kicker f11177) there 
waa Home diwuasuin. u( the priuriph-K iuvnlved; 
mime then, very few nrillum lirmiiH lnm* ai- 
LeuipUil lu justify nr jiraivi* Urn prniTsNi-n used, 
ur lu iln 11111 re Limn emiiiriiite exiunpliH rind il¬ 
lustrate their use by 11 few iiiiliierii’ul trxuliiiilvnC* 
Cooker nlno compiled 1111 KumUnIi dirlionury. 

Cocker was iv writing nv«*ter by prufidwiuii, 
and in bin own day liud itmeli inure renuwii a* a 
Lonelier of writing limn nf uriUiiin-tie. lie piili- 
lisliid over a m'nro uf iiiuiuiiOh nl iii!iuiiiiiihIi)|i. 
On his merit* ns u wriliun mdumlmnaU'.r, wh 1 
Win. Afnwmy'M Origin and / J ri tgrtnn uf l.rttm 
(1703). F. W. 

CQCKERTON JUDGMENT.- A mmre 
cittbrc lu llngliHh odiienlimml Inn' and iidiuin- 
istralioii. In order In Hii^ijily llm Jju-k nf 
accomlnry Hriiniiln tin; |irii<dn:e’linr) grown up 
Lowurd Die end of the iiini'leenih eenliiry by 
which Hcliool hiiards iiiHliluLed rliiHHeH furmlulls 
und chihlruu 511 cfvmittx itml day mdumla in 
subjects beyond the curriculum uf the elciiicii- 
litry Kchuul. These cnursca were mnintuined 
out of llio public rates mul received prunls 
from Llio Saif-nee and ArL Department. The 
result waH that oleincnlnry ncliiinln liriictie ally 
wore under the dual cniilrol of the lalneulinii 
Depnrlnient and the Sriciiee ami Al t DepnrL- 
meut. In 1000 Mr. Cimkcrlnn, ilisLricL auditor 
under Llio Local Govern limn L It mini, n-fiiHcd in 
ttU»\v cvvUtuv oxpvwditvwv* v\u vhvswvs Iwyuiul 
thu oleincnlnry noIiuoI curricnlum wlueli Imd 

been inciiiTed by the Lunilnu ..I Ihuiril. 

The ease wijh taken to l-liai law cuiirlH. and the 
Court of Appeal uphold the derisimi that tin; 
Hcluiol ImarclH had ucled beynud llieie powers 
in maintaining higher cdiiciiliiiii uul of |jiili|ii: 
l'ntc.H, 

Tim immediate eoirncqumu'i*. uf thin judg¬ 
ment was to draw public ntii-iiiiiin in llio iinule- 
nuftio provision nf HceotubiTy etlunvliun. by 
the Kmiraticui Act of 1D01, uulhoriticH were 
permitlod to coulimic for a year any selionl 
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wliii'li hud viul a In l llit 1 Inw. Tim Education 
All uf 1002, however, remedied lln? I'lilifilM-tl 
hI n1 1 * iif things liy eiiipiiwcring lurnl miLliorilit'x 
In mini; imiiiey fur ruTnmlnry nml evening run- 
linnulinu hcIiiihIh 

II wax further limiiulil mil during llji: pro¬ 
ceedings mi Llirnw I lull nowhere in llo* 
English IMnrnlimi A»‘l« wnn Hu n- n ilrliiiilinii 
df eleiiieiilnry I'llilfnliull. Tin - m*l of I!lll2, 
however, remedied I In* ilrfi rirnrv liy drlining 
lIn rlcmeiilary nrlliml nml iM wnpe. 

Him; Kniii.xno, KiniwniiN is. 

HbIdigiicbb: 

llAUlllll, IniJniAM. Thr H'lu.nl mini e/ tit ml 

llnhiiii nml Irtliml ft , lfltH .1 
JnNr.a, • «. nml .**VKR*, .1 C. Ii. Thr I Mir a / I'uWr 

Klluailinn in. k'nolnml nrj// ll'ulpj. (l/in<l'.n. IIKKI.J 

CODR1NC.TON COLLEGE. BARBADOES. 

— «Sl‘(? ’Vl’.HT ISlIlKH, llHITIHlI, ElHlATION IN. 

COE COLLEGE. CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA. 

— A imiiHiilnriiiii, riieihienlmmil iusliliiliiin, 
originated in n m'IiiiiiI kepi in his nwn hnilse 
by Willislmi iliuin*. n |iiuiiiiT Frenilylerinn 
pnsliir in easierii I nwn In lx ml, npmi lln 
mnliciluliuii nf Mr. .him**, Daniel l'in', nf Dur- 
liiilu, N.V., rjivi* Si."ilIII In lln- niluml, wliii'li 
lunl Ini’ll imurpi.rnliiUn ]STiI an lIn? “Cellar 
Ilnphls Ciillrgiiiti- hmliliile." In 1X07 lln* 
niiiiii' wn.n rhuiigcil In " I'nrnnns Heminnry," 
■mil ii iiinin building win* erei-Jed. In 1X71 
(In liiilnr Wilis UHiiiu rhiingeil. I bin lime In (lilt 
"('mi ('nlli'Rinii* Iimiiiiiu*." In Isso, ehielly 
llinniRli lln 1 'ITiirlri nml gifls nf n Ininlce, Mr. 
Tim inns M. Simluir. llu* inslilnln I wen me free 
nf ili-l 11 , nml w»h plui-id under lln* mnlrnl nr the 
Hynml nf Inwit, Nnrlli Thn nnnin liernme Cue 
College, nml Min insliluiiun whs niinlenf ei.illi'gc 
grade in I.HHl. Krnin Mil. HI, ISIM. lln? ehurler 
11 mm? rili nl lluil lln Syiuiil nf I nwn should have 
n vein power nvtT lln 1 Her linn nf lln 10 mem¬ 
bers ihusi'ii iiiinunlly liy lln- linnnl uf III) 
IruHlii's. On Jinn* !l, UNIX, dm Hoard punned 
mi ami'Uiliuvnl nrrepdng imLimi liy llu- Hymn], 
wliii'li n-liniiui hIii iI nil eimlriil over llu* i-lei? lion 
of IriiHli.T*. i'in Cnllegi.' was Limit neireplril liy 
lln? Carnegie. r«MuiUlwn fur llu? Advnnn*mynl 
uf Tin 1 1 1 in h (ipr.) us a iiiin.-MTliirinn imtliUiliou 
parlieiimling in ilx system uf retiring nllnwnneefl 
In iiruri'HHurH. Sinn* 1HSI Uin presidents hove 
been: Sliiiliin l'lielps, IS,HI JKHIl; .lames Mur- 
nlinll. 1SSV ISflll; S, II MrCormirlt, 1SD7-IIMM; 
nml \V. W'illit rfurr'i* Sinilli, IIHI.1-llltIH. 

Tin* ynir llllll * 111112 was devoted In i*ffnrlH In 
liii.-miHi- llu* |irnilm livi‘ nmluwmrnl nf llu* nil- 
li’Hi! liy S 1.111,llllll, Kiiimilulnl hv a I’liiulilimial 
Hifl nf 5-1,HiIII from Mr. Ilnlpli Vnrlin-M nf 
Ni-w.Iithuv. Iinmnliiilily fnllmvinK lln*mn*cn« 
uf IIichi* I'ffiirls, funds wi’ri iililninml wlii riiliy, 
ill Mllll, llu* Ryniiuisiiim was I mil l nml niuipind, 
nml llu* iirrsiiliiil's Imnm* wiw nlinill. In July, 
11107, linn rliiMiilnimllHTi'iiiiiimiuu lmsnl upon 
conrlilimml ilmiuliiiiis nf wliirh lln hirRUMt wire 
SJij.OlKI (In Ler iuemiHL'iI lo 4sGH,50UJ for a 


Edynco Hall, from Mr. Andrew CariveRic, run- 
ililimial mi ruining SI.1,000 fur a new ai?iiiiii*i; 
nuliivvim-nl ; nml $. 10 ,(HU) for niiiluwinonl frnin 
llu* (•■’iiiTiil Eilui'iiliaii llnunl, riimliliniii'il on 

HcruriiiK ii Inlal uf $ 2 . 10 , 1100 , limiiluH paying 
llu? ili’lil wliirli nmumiliili’il during lliiiycnt^ id 
pfTurl fur rmlmrijii'iil nml nniininlnl in $10,000 
h.v lln- i-luni' nf lliia niiii|inigii. Tin? full iiiiinunl 
ruiwnl was in i*Kri‘>w of 

‘J'lm prndui'livi* riulnwinenL in 82117,1211,7.1; 
lln? Luliil aiiimid ilirmrip is S'JM.IllT.d l. Tliero 
is im imlsimidiuK 'li'ld nf $2S,K(I0, The avnr- 
iiri* Kidury of a prnfrasor is SI270. Then? urn 
(1011)0 .’10 iiii’iidirr* mi llu* inslrili'Miig aliifT, 
of wlmni 12 are full |iriifi‘».s(irn. Tin? Hlmlent 
I’lirnllini-nl is 1I1IH, dividril ns follows: nillegc, 
2-1H; iii ndi'iuy, 7’i; Huininerseliuul, *17. (7, Cl. 

COEDUCATION. — 11 is tori rail v, pnlilie edii- 
ruliuii Inis firsl devi'lnpi'd for llu* servire uf 
lioys. Tin' Induing nf girls him lieen a srmnlnry 
riiiisiilrrnlinn, nr rnllicr lln* edurnlinn of girls 
wimli-fi in lln* liniiii' nml I’lmrrli. ('iiimniimiilly 
llu* lirsl I’lilli'gi s. HiTomlnry scIuhiIh, ami aeiut- 
I'luies wen* iNiuhlished for Iiuvh. A nnlnhli? 
iiiHlnui’i* nf lliis is llu* (ieruuiii gyniiumiiiiu, 
wliii-li only in very rerenL yeurs Iiuh hern cli*- 
vilnpid fur girls. ITjilil well along in Lln* 
njiiPlmiLh renlury, girls won? rcgnriled villi 
•Iisu|iiijitvul in inunv Auierienn hi’IuuiIk. Wln*n, 
llii.Ti’Inri*, llii' eipiiil right of girls In pnlilie mlu- 
ral inii was uaserled, ii w as fmuul llml dim* were 
only luivs' selmnls, and Llu; deiunml for ndura- 
lifiiml ij|i|iiirLiiuil it*N fur girls was of lire easily 
oflfli a ilninitiid for riiiuliinaliiin. As a reaiill 
of this ih-iiiiiinl, girls griulimlly Hindi? Llirir way 
inln lln* variiMiH deinirlnu'lils nf llm sclninl sys- 
li'in. During llu* IuUit purl uf llu* nineleenlh 
mitiiry, i srs Hallv, IhU imivemeui limniiu? very 
Mining, ami llu'. ([(‘siruliilily or rneiliicftliim was 
linn'll iliHuiiHsml. .Hiniii* Lln* ri'Milis vary exlun- 
sivi'lv nminliiig Lo die giiuli? of I'llui'iilion enn- 
ci.Tiinl, il may, perliupH, lie well Lo Lreal the 
Hulijeet from die point of view of eaeli uf Uid 
lliren greul divisions uf eiliieadun. 

In ElcmunUry Schools. — In fiermimv eo- 
eduealiiin him exisleil in dcineiilury hcIuioIh, 
lo aowic I'.xlenl ul Usual, from the lime of live 
llcfnriimlion. liy die law of 1K71 in I’riiH.sia, 
Lite Volksselmled were advised Lu aepariile llio 
sexes ivherever provable, exeepl when diere were 
only Lwn leiieliiTS in die Nehnnl. However, 

llirei* lenlhs nf lln? eily hi*! .I children are in 

mixed ehisses, mul in llie rural selimils, inimimiclt 
im llu? si'puriile plan is Ion expensive for i ikjhL 
imiiniry dislriels, Lwn lliirds uf llu*. ehihlren 
are in elusses fur linlli scxeH. In Fra lire naeli 
enmiuiiiie liuving mure Ihun not) inluiliiUuls 
must I'slnhlisli u HiiptiruLu elemenlury Hr.hnnl 
for girls, unless a mixed selmol is sunclioneil liy 
llie provincial cniuicil. Ah a nmLler cf fuel, 
lliere are noiiipuriili^’o'y few coeducalienul 
selionls in Frnnce, even in clomenLnry eclueutiun. 
The numher of llicae secmH, liawever. In lie very 
slowly increasing. In .Switzerland die elc- 
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mcntarv schools nru for the most purl coriluriv- 
tioiml, out in some cantons the enurse of study 
varies both in charucter and in length fur the 
two sexes, In Sweden practically all the elc- 
inonlnry schools nrc for liolli nexe.1. 1 u Austria 
ns many na S5 per cent of the public elementary 
schools lire cocducnLionnl. In Italy about one 
fifth of such schools admit both sexes, anil the 
law requires that if the sexes use Hits mime build¬ 
ing, Llicy should Imvc acpurnle outranges and 
classrooms. In Iho lowest cIamcu, huwever, 
this principle is frequently disregarded. Just 
aH Italy nuns to ivvoiil coeducation. so dn all Lhn 
Ilnmnnee nations, with the pnrtinl exception of 
France. Spain mul the Hpanish-aponkiiig stales 
of America do not fnvor mixed schools. In 
Ili'iizii n limited experiment in cncducnlimi in 
elementary schools was tried in n few schools, 
lint the pinn was abandoned. In England llio 
extent of coeducation in public elementary 
schools has been steadily inr,reusing. Ill 1908 
more than 05 per coni of Lhn department inLo 
which these schools arc divided have mixed 
classes, fa Scotland 97 per cent or such de¬ 
partments nrc coeducational. In Ireland over 
,10 per cent of the public eli'incnlnry schools 
arc of this character. In Cinindn, except among 
schools for the ‘French, and in Ana India, ex- 
r.cpl for a few city schools, coeducation iB Hie 
rule in elementary education. 

In the United Slates coeducation even in ele¬ 
mentary education has grown lip niuen llic 
lievolution, For the most pnrl in eclimial 
Limes the girls Ruined whatever education they 
received from ilanic schools, spaeinl cIiuwoh, 
the instruction of tutors, or vnrimiH irregular 
niethoils (see Colonial I'kiiioii in Ambiuuan 
Education), In the Iftttor part of the eight¬ 
eenth century the plan of coedurnliim emit 
into the academies, ns it had curlier into llio 
elementary schools of New England, mul ulti¬ 
mately it came to lie lhn practice in puhlio 
schools in general, To-day at least 9(1 per 
cent of tiio elementary pupils nro in mixed 
schools. Only in n low large cities like Now 
York is any attempt made to separate Llio 
sexes in the lower grades of instruction. Even 
here the separation is made on grounds of 
convenience in ndministration, discipline, etc., 
rather than because it is felt Lhnt separalo 
education is the ideal method. 

In general, therefore, so far as the United 
Slates is concerned, no question exists as to lliu 
feasibility, or, indeed, tlio desirability of uuedil- 
ntitioii up to the time of adolescence. Thus only 
for the last two years nf elementary education 
can the issue of the wisdom of sueli education 
he regarded as serious, Moreover, if, as many 
think, these years arc ultimately Lo lie regarded 
as properly'belonging to the secondary school, 
then the serious debate in regard Lo coeducation 
concerns secondary and higher education rather 
than that of Uio elementary grades, This view 
seems to be that to which other countries with 
advanced systems of popular education have 


befit gradually coming, if llicy huvu uni already 
rciiclicd it. ('iiiiiiiiunilies ill which rleiin nltiry 
education is us yet lwil well advanced, nr in 
which the ages of nialnriiLimi of the Hexes mul 
of marriage nro curly, have us yet uni hmuni‘ 
favorable lo I'ocriurnLioii even in rli-iiii-mury 
mltini li« in. 

In Secondary Schools. — (‘nciluralinii in Ihr 
America a flornndnry mcIiiuiIk is I lie result nf 
two conditions: hi) (he rise nf a wi-ll-drliliciJ 
ilfiuutid fur equal «pp«rluiti(lcs fur the ciluca- 
liuii uf girls willi Ihul uf ImiVH; (ft) llir m-i-il 
of ecimnmy uf itdiuinislrillinii in (lie newer ciini- 
niiiuilii'H. Tins lirsl wu* largely I'liiiliiiipnro- 
i icons with llio ili-vi-liijini*"i 1 1 uf |inblic high 
sclmills. The riinscipieiico is llml, uiiiside nf 
rertnin large rides like Hnsliiii, llullininre, 
New Orleans, Sun Krnnmrij. ami New York, 
cocihiriiLion priicliriilly prevails wherever puldir 
EOcOudiiry hcI nnds are found. 

Witee the ulleiulimee<m privule selimd* in (lie 
United .Stales is allmml slalioiiury mul llic public 
high schools nrc iiirreasjng rapidly, i( is sluliMi* 
rally true LliuL ruedui'iilioii is iniTnming in ihe 
United Slates. In IIIIKi HMI» lluTe were in the 
United .S'Liiles li7S,(MlM rliihlreii in rni iliicutiniiiil 
public KL'Iimils, anil I,'i.OUII in iiiilienrilueilliiiiml 
jiuldie schools; in lirivnt'* seenmbiry sehniils, 
including those umlr r rilijtimm aii*|Mei.s, Mere 
wore 57,000 children inulrf rimdilion* nf nieiln- 
caUmi, ami •111,0(10 in wjmrule schmils. Fur it 
series of years there Inis luru nlnniM nu iiierejir-e 
ill public imiicnediicuUniiiil hi’IuiiiIn ; whelms 
nearly nil new nrivule Melnuils have been fuuinlnl 
for Hcpiunle einiculiuii. 

In (ircuL Ilrilain, cxrrpling Henihiiiil an<l 
parts nf Wales, Hepiiridi' educiilinn is (ilinnst 
the univermd pnirtin* in llic aecomhiry srhnnls; 
this is iifleu Inin ns well in (lie dnv Heciiiidnrv 
schools which nrc now being eslalilisheil, and 
rIho iu Llic luutnliug koIiooIm vvliicU generally 
irevuil. In a few eases siimll ciieiluculiniml 
jmmling schools exist, lull they are still regiinlcl 
ns experimental. .Snitch Hmmdnry cihieiUinn. 
for rennons nmdugnim in those which prevail in 
tile United .Slates, bus long iiilmiUril cnr'ilnca- 
liun, and apparently without harmful rrsullH. 

In (icrmnny mid I’ninre almost nn cneducn- 
Lion exists in secondary Helumls. In Ccruiiiuy, 
na is well known, Hcciunlnry cdui'iili'in for girls 
is of very recent development, uuil almost uni¬ 
versally is found in Hepnriile iiiHlilulions, 

CoMuin evils, mice apprehended from rnrilii- 
culimi, have not lumu rcalisswl. (lirls liuve mil 
proven intellectually inferior to hoys, or iiimldo 
lo coiie with the studies (liken by llic latter; 
llicy have uni suffered physieully iis a result of 
the nuppiwedlv inmnmed MTnri nevessnvy to 
keep pace with the buys in their studies. Co¬ 
education has not nromoleil early iiiuiriage. 
nur iw it in uvidencB llml it him Lendnl lo relanl 
it; it has bail no visible results in the way of 
impairing moral conduct. 

The old objections lo eucduealimi fur children 
of secondary griulo have proved groundless. 
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Tin- |irnlili'in lino hivn fur u mimhiT nf yrnrs ill 
rrsi in Mir* Inilcd Sliilmi; williin rirnil years, 
however, il low Imen rr.‘n| iciiiiI. partly liy llm 
nmlrilmiiniiM nf Ur. 11 * 11 - I'lniiiKiiiR rolice|i- 
liniiH uf nlwrnlimu nml mi im-reiumil n|i|ireeiii- 
liiin «if .■iiliili'.iri-nl development, huvi . 1 Riven rim'. 
In ii ininilii-r uf r|UcnliniiN wliidi ure alill in 
pmcon-s nf disruRHion. Tins fnlluwiiiR urRii- 
iiiniM are ln inu iirm-nli'il uRnim .1 roeihlruliim 
in (Ids diiM’iiHNiiiu: («i (Wdlirnlinii renders 
liillirnll nr impirnnilili' ji nniliilih: ilifferrnlijiliiili 
uf Miulies. iimirilinn hi llm plivsirnl, llm vncn- 
liuiml, iiml oilier iii'cdii nf i-nrli wx. This iih- 
miiiii'm ilml cdimnluui Imtuiiii-h, iiiMlead nf merely 
ii mill Lit nf umulnl iliH«'i|iliii«->, n prnrewi i'i|iiiji- 
|ijnic imli viiIiiiiIn with llm ideun uml irnmiiiR 
iimlful fur lln 1 jierformuiire nf llicir imliviiluul 
nml mii'iiil dulies; il iisaiimes llml llm unrinl 
uerdsuf wii ini'll will differ Humewlml frrini llioM! 
uf mi'll. (/i) In ilm M-riiiuliiry hi'IiuuI period, 
lluil nf iuliilcHi. , i*n* , i*. il in iiUi-Ri'il llml runluni- 
linu prevriils lln- ili-vrl(i|illirnl uf L'lTliiiii liner 
fiiiiiniiw iiimlilii'H in llir Rirl mnl swim dexirnlih 1 
virilu i|imlilii'n in llin Imy; from lliis |uiinL uf 
view il in ili'KiriiMi' llml ■lui'inn lln.: pcriml uf 
aduleseeiiri* lln* sexes slmulil ro off ii|iiirl, 
nimli iluvi']n|iiiiK individual ijimlilii-s, nml mil 
miHVriiiK frinn runliicl willi llm oilier. Thin 
in ii inifililii'il furiii nf an older nrmmieul, nml 
ilH validity )h vel uurerluiii. Il evident 
llml Iiiivh dislike lu wnrk in rompi-lilimi willi 
nirl.i, jmrily liemuse id llm prni'urily nml earlier 
Hi'ir*i'iMi(i'lriii’i* iif (In 1 lullcr. In llm Aiimrirmi 
ni'iiimliiry imlilir srlmiil* nmirly IHI jut mil urn 
imw Rirls. uml il in nllvKod llml thi* prepmi- 
iliTiuirn in imrily iluu l>' lln- lurk nf iuleresl rm 
llm jiurL uf Imy* in llm studies in wliidi limy 
niinimlu wiili Riels. IL iimv he further lulled 
llml in lame I'lii'iliiriiliumil M'luuds il in llm 
belief nf many |iriii('i| i.'iIh llmL llm wiriul lift* 
licrnums Inn intense, uml smla an ii deterrent lu 

Mliiily. (r| While Kirin Inm* imi tmly nruv'ifii 
eipinl in liiiyn in llu.'ir I'Ujumily In ri'H|inml lu llm 
Hi'i iimlury mkIiuuI curriculum, Inn him* even, in 
many eases, ouUilrippeil llmin, Lliere slill arises 
Urn ipie.-dimi ua hi whether llm jihysiml heiillh 
nf llm f.irl limy mil lm |ierninimuLly impaired liy 
inn clmm lU'Viiliini In n proemm uf Hludies du- 
aiRiii'il fur lmy*. Tin* Rirl'M f.'iipuciljr is un- 
iliinlili'il, imi Imr i lie reused i-iiiiMcienLiiuiHiiess, 
uml Imr iuuliilily lu rIvi* prnelicul ililcrprelu- 
'imi in sludies like miillmmnlii n nml srii'imc, 
in..; - cimily rciuliT lln'sv .‘uiuriTN uf mi'i wurk In 
Imr. 

AiuiiuR llm arnuuu’uls which nlill mnu vuliil 
fur t'lii'i I urulii mi in M'niiuliiry m'lmulH nrc IhcHc: 

(n) lu nil riliiRi H, uml uxcnjii in very Inrun cilic-H. 
il in imirn iTiimniiii'iil; il innkrn fur ili'iiiiuTucy 
uml iiiiiiilily Imlwimn llm mcxhh; il jirnuuihm 
llm mi|iurily uml imjijmrnlivi: |u>with uf nmii 
uml wiiumii wurkiTH • mi iin|mi (iiiil fucL, Hiun* 
in llm V iiiLnl .SiiticH iimrn lliuu ft ,1)1)11,1)1)0 
women now follow Hiiinful ocmi|iuliinis in nn- 
o|mriilii)ii or I'limpclilinu willi men. (fi) In 
lln: iiilnle.HCi'Ul periml, il iiiuluiihlcilly pro- 


innli'N a whiikfKjinc ilinilliisioiiinR nn rcRnril-H 
ilic ri'InliuiM or llm wxufl, uml mukes mnri* 
jiusHihlo iiifurnml inlrrciiiirtm hucIi an liiiHincKi 
ami nui'iul life rcr|iiin:. It is a Rcncrnlly lic- 
ci lih’il Imlirf in KiijjIiuuI llml llic cimilucnlioiiill 
Hnlmiiln have a more wlmlesotuc mural almau- 
|i|iitu Uiiiii ilioseiin llm ui'|mriili.i liau’iH. 

I'erluiii lemleiicii'H now al work in liilM'ic 
wromlury eilucalion urn niuliJuliLeiUy rlcaliiu'il 
lu Rive new iiK|iec|a to Llm Jiiul.ili:iii. (1) 
Mmlern eiliii'iiliuii, mjieciully of aecuailary 
Hraile, In ru|iitllv wiileuiiiR; nml ila expnnaiim 
fill I own four wi'll-ilefincil Hiii'h: jihyaical eiUicu- 
lion, vnnilioiiiil eilurnliou, ancial or civic eiln- 
rnliim, uml rulluralinliii'iilion. In llio lirsl two 
iliviniims i'u-iiiHlriirlioit in, uf vuiii'Hi*, IniRcly nut 
nf llm i|i|i‘HliiMi. Sliiinlurila, niliiH, i'll'.., will 
vary widely, lu Ihe lliinl, Lhc crmlenl uT llio 
Miller civic nr mural eiluculiuii will cerlaiiily 
ililTi'r fur liny* uml Tor r'itIh lu well-ilelini.il par- 
linilnr.H; lull in nlhiTsiL will lie iili-ulit-jil. l’ur- 
thmiiiirc, llm life uf llm nelmul ami ils nssimia- 
liniiH are u lurnc eleiuciil in nucial mhiealiun. In 
culLiiral eiliiinliiui llii-ri: is no mwiin why Uiu 
niuli'iil nml iiiellmil nI ii mill mil lie Llm hiiiiu 1 , 
willi llm |irnvi*u llml u cuiimiliTalile juirl of 
Hi'riiiiilury eeliuul nmllmuinlii’H, Hi'ieni'c, uml 
art will lm ilevel(i|ii't| iiIiiur vuculiiiiml rallier 
Ilian 1 'iilliiriil lilies. (J) Sci'niulmy eihualinii 
will |irolmlily lie |iuslieil ilown inlu Lwn yeuis, 
llu refore iiicliuliiiR llie lime in which hoys uml 
Kirin have mini iliverReul ilevelnpnienl. (H) 
OwiiiR lo llie liirRi! iimiiiiut of new iiuilci'iiil In 
lm ini'ciriniriili'il inlu llie ImrIi hcIiooI emiine, 
(lexlliilily in llie hIiuju* nf eUelive I'lmrses or 
MiihjcelH will ilniililli'KS Ifiul lo iiiiTCiise. 
(I) Auaiii il miisl lie iiuh'il llml ni'lmiila are 
i nere imi hr ju nize, Unis innkiiiR mi iiiNliliilimi 
reseinlile uai iiRRreRiiliun uT ilenai’liiiciilH liroiiRhl 
liiRelher fur eronoinv uf mliiiiiiinLraliun, Imi 
not uceoHHiirily iuvnlviuR inori! limn jinrlinl 
L'liiiinei uf nil llm ineuilmrs, 

Seciiniliiry nliii'ulion IciiiIh also lo lii'Rin 
earlier, ami lo iijipruxidlule n periuil of «ix 
rnllmr Llian four years, The cunanijuence of 
llicse ilevcIupniRiilH will jiroluihly he an exlen- 
Mini) of ciipiliiculiim, Imi a iiienBurnhle (liioinu- 
lion of llm necesuilics fur more limn |inrLial 
niiiliict in tin* HcliDulroum. 

In llm jmlilic IurIi hcIiooI nf Lite fuLurc wc may 
expecL llml nerluin eliiaHcs will he puraucil cx- 
I'liiMively hy llie ruIh, nml iillmra hy Llie. huya; 
hill llml i'erluiii oilier studies, for economy 
of mliuiiiiHIrnlinit uml Koeiul irnsoiiH as well, will 
lie followed liy Imlli niiis nml hoys. IJiuler 
llie. hi* eiminiMliiiii'e*, ililferenl lasles nml In- 
leresls will lie coiiHiilleil, and llie lmcessilii's for 
jiliysind lo'erwnrk will lm iliihimxlmd. Knell 
Hex will liiivi: u emrii'lilum nilii[dl!il Lu its iiceds, 
Imi will lm ediiciiLiul in u ccrluin cxlenl in llio 
uIiiidhiiIktc id the oilier, llm. 1 ! comhinlnn llm 
o|iporlmiilii‘n for moderate Hocinl inlcrconrac 
willi iiiipinLiiniliofl for tho piirault of aLuclies 
ulmiR dialiiiclivc linea. (Sco also Wombn, 
Hiciikh Education of.1 
Aft 
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In Higher Education.— So fnr aa univaraily 
instruction is concerned, '|Lis evident that women 
arc being admitted into tlio institutions of the 
world wherever a strong demand has appeared on 
their part lor uuch an opportunity. I'or such 
instruction coeducation has seemed the only 
method nt all available. The expense of uni¬ 
versity instruction mnkca bo pa rate provision 
for women practically out of the quealiou. The 
number of women who wish graduate or pro¬ 
fessional instruction, save Tor the purpose or 
preparing for leaching, would aeein Lo be rela¬ 
tively small aa compared with those who wish 
secondary education, which Tor tlio purpose of 
this discussion may he regarded aa including 
in the United States collegiate education. 
Moreover, in the higher work of the University 
the maturity d[ the students and their intellec¬ 
tual attainments would seem to make Lho 
scholastic purposes of their common work bd 
dominant as to exclude any disturbing in¬ 
fluences from the association of the sexes. _ On 
tlio other hand, in the secondary schools since 
Ilia students arc more immature in character, 
since they mein theadoleacontstageor develop¬ 
ment, when the interest in relations of sex is 
especially strong^ and since the number of 
women wishing instruction is so great aa to 
make separate schools possible, the question of 
the wisdom of coeducation is yet a living 
issue, In the United States, as wo have seen, 
the high schools havo become practically nil 
coeducational. The struggle centers about Lho 
advisability of caeducation in _ ilia colleges, 
where the practice ol tlio West is dominantly 
coeducational, while that of the North Atlantia 
e tales aa yet favors separate instruction. In 
Europe secondary education lias senreely at¬ 
tempted coeducation even ns oil experiment, 

^ E. N. H. and D. S. 
Sec Women, HiariEr, Education op. 
^eleaencBs*. — 

BnuaTALL, Sajia A. Education d/ Girfi in United 
States. fLnnilori, 18D-1.) 

Olahke, E. li. Sei in BJuealiiirv. (Boston, 1673.) 
Ciuwrqnn, Mahv C. The College Girl of America, 
(DosIon, lDOfi,) 

Hall, G. Stani.bv. Adolescence. (New York, 1BD2.) 

Youth and i(9 lieoimen- (Now York, 1000.) 
Hawtiibv, Madhl. The Co-education of the Sexes. (Lon¬ 
don, ISQd.) 

Me.vi.an, E, Tit. La Cafiilucapinv d c a sexes am Elnla 
E/nvfl. (Qann, 1004 .) 

Mili.s, E. E. ami Tvlek. Hoy ami Girl: should they 
be educated together f (Ovford, 1000.) l.’nvornlile. 
Shields, 1’. E, Tfio Eilucnfioa of our fli'rls. (Now 
York, 1007.) 

Thomas. Sex and Society. (Clilnnao, 1000.) 
Tiiompron, ILei.ku 1). Tlie JUcnliil 1'rafla of Sex, 
(Chicago, JD(M.) 

Wools, Alice. Co-erliicnlion, 'Em ay a )iy various 
milliors. (London, 1003.) 

COEDUCATION, HYGIENE OF.— In small 
country day schools coeducation is unavoidable, 
hut there tlio conditions or living arc healthier 
than in big cities, overpressure m ciluontion is 
hardly in question, and for the ages of children 
in the lower grades the differences in the develop¬ 


ment of secondary sexual elinnuilcNslirs mid 
unlilios art of nu grruL inqiorUiici.'. U is u 
ilTcrcut mutter in tlio high hcJlimjIm, mill it is 
these only which are taken in In duiHidi-riiLinn in 
lho full owing remarks. IThe Ruruneun high 
schools quilled in the preceding article lire ilnv 
achouls, only niirlly imeilunnliuriiil, nml enrre- 
spomliiiff to Irigh Hclnnil mid In war (’ullcur 

cinfiscH combined in the eastern part of liin 
United HULeu.) 

InvesLiniiLion shows clearly n differoiii'i- 
between tlio bodily rcsistunce of Um two 
sexes. AfLer the wuy had niuie Well iqirned by 
MerLcl'a work, Lho great invimligniiini Hindi’ 
in Sweden by Key in IfiNS, etc., prim'd 1 Ini l 
ailments were mucli more prevalent nimmgNl 
girls than boys, lliuugh the Intler were innri! 
burdened by scbuol work. The investigation 
in a coeducational Hiduiul in Finland (lADil-l.SDN) 
ehowed more school days tnlaaeil by the girls limn 
by tliehoys; the Helsingforsiuvesligalioit (1N|)1|) 
and a lnler line made in eight Hiimll Finnish 
towns (1D0O), hath in coeiluculionid xi'IiimiIh, 
also allowed innny more girls Limn buys i-xi'inpl 
from obligatory gymnastics in consequence of 
medical examination. 

A special difficulty in the qurHliini (if cni'ilu- 
cation arises from differences In llie nurve uf 
bodily development. The Swedish invratigii- 
t-iona mentioned uliove show not only in all ngm 
a higher rata of illnena aumngnl girlw, hut nUq 
Unit tlic curve of ill health makes difTi-ri'iiL (j«t*i|- 
Inliorm ntdiflcront ages in Uie ciihi; id Ikivh and 
of girls; nml a Hcbuiigfuni exiiiuiimliuii (IKlHl- 
1801 )hiiowh that in the ages nhuve l'i years, the 
increase of weiglit during the year ilifTers in Un- 
two bdscs ami lakes liliin* \v>lh Uin girls prin¬ 
cipally during the holidays, Tim minor iiiiihh 
development orskeleton and inmunilutun* nmki-M 
iris less able to reidrtL certain iiiivimm in- 
uciicna, Willi regnrd In gymnastic drill llml 
tUffeceiiCG haa (wen taken into cumuli’ait bin fm 
n long time now, indepeinlenlly nf the question 
of coeilucntion. There in nine difficulty in 
psychical respects. From ihu experience gained 
tram the Antwerp hwealigiUhinn made by 
Schuyten we aeo Lhnl in coeducnLimml seliuiila 
with a heavy curriculum girls are likely to lie 
more burdened than hoys in conseijuenee uf the 
greater auggeslihility of the girin. Other In¬ 
vestigations Imve shown that buys mid girls 
at (lillorenl ages have iliiTcrent pHyeliienl nliiliLy, 

So far aa accurate invcMigulinn givi's uh 
reiiablo results, wo see that ill Imnllli in nilicit 
more prevalent n in on gut Kiriu Lliiiu buys during 
the development or piilwrLy and tin 1 yunm im- 
mecliutely folia wing, though that pcarens ilwdf, 
which is of great importance for Urn future life. 
and for fuluro gencraLioiiH ns well, is really 
physiological, ami can doubtless he iinBrtnd 
bhvQURh to v\ htuU.hy way with matmaliln cure 
and altantion Lo liygienic laws during childhood 
4Jid also at the nenod in question. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, cn- 
GducatiQii is becoming more and more eoiitnum, 
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nml in lining ndnpled liy degrees in central 
Europe hIjot, nnl liecnuso iKiiple lire ciiuvirirril 
llinl jL in mi ulrnl nrrnngcmcnL, bill because it in 
much easier Lei ulilniit n higher education for 
flirlH in IliiH way caprrinlly in smaller pi neon, 
iWiorr I Imre in nlrrmly n ihty high ftchuol far 
lioyn with nullieienl |inivinun fur llin admit¬ 
tance Ilf girls. 

From wlinl we have »wu above, ariruiific 
research given us results rmierruing tin; general 
fen Lures nf llm i|iii.*jiliiin nf hrnllit in rncdueoliuu, 
Iml Llitw results urn not KiilfirirnL In amble nn Ui 
apply I hr in practically ul mi re In every detail 
ol lilt! curriculum, when il in n ipieaLiun of cu¬ 
ed lira li Mint I iirraitgemenl for every iinliviilnnl 
Nclmnl. IL rihmihl Im 1 n subject of rare for 
teachers uml lurdirul innjH'rlnni to uhaerve llm 
Blnle nf (tvnllh nml Un* psychical development 
nnil vnriuliniiH in llm nrliuulH, nfti-r having 
drawn up the him rial rurrirulum willi dim re¬ 
gard lo the nlmve rrmilLi. The published 
results nf mich olnuirvalionn will lie very valu¬ 
able. In every cn«c. il nmy lie llm more licidth- 
ful arroiigi'innil, when flier curricula lire lieuvy, 
In rlnmm; only n rprlaiu minihrr of subjects tw 
cocdiiruliiiliul loruiiiiui nml arrange n purl of the 
curriculum in audi a iimnner llinl Lite* ilifferenl 
physical reaiidniicc nf llie iwo w*<w in taken in In 
amuinl as well ns their different menial nhility; 
with luiys, the period iininmliiilrly prrmling 
llm development nf puberty, wilfi girls, (lie 
kirriml nf that diYilniuimul itself uml llm years 
iiniuniliiilely fnllnwing ims Lhinm of miner re* 
Blslnner; iw In ll il' psychic Hide, il seems llinl 
nfter (lie development nf pulicrly girls aiir|iiiwi 
boys of llie mime ugo. 

The iiivisflligriliona by Ayres published in 
/joyi/tiri/i in our Schirolx hnvo nil imporUnl hear¬ 
ing nn our milijocl. He mi iiih up liia results 
an folliiws: "There is III per cent more rolnr- 
dfilioii fuming buys Hum among girls, mid 13 
per cent inure repealers iiiiumg boys limn 
among Kirin, . . . (lie perecnlugo of girls 
who complete Hie common uclmol conrae is 
17 per cent greater limn llio percentage of lioya, 
Th mu faelH mean llinl uur schools as nl preaenl 
rtiiialiliiled are far beLLer filled lo Lho needs of 
Ihc girls Lliriu limy are lo lligac of lho huya.' 1 

The liiernluru un llm subject of Uygioiin in 
eiicdiienlhm is uenUcrcil and frequently pule- 
lirtlied in lho lean fnmiliurlangimgcH, like Swedish, 
Danish, Finnish. Lillie nr no seienlifie In- 
vesligaUnu Ims Ihicii uiude concerning llm hhIi- 
jncL in England nr Aliiuricn, where, lho practice 
of cneduruliun in iiiunI cummnn. The moHl 
hniiorliinl of these references aro given below. 
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.•1«nrr. Pht/iimt H'lucaUm Utricle, 1001. Vol. Cl. 
Jin. I, |ip. 2H-M. 

fillLliK. LirniKH IJIlhil AVIIBS, LroNAIIII P. Jl/cdl'rill 
In*/tertian '■/ tichnnlj, (Nrw Vork, IIMMI.) 

11 aiiu i v. I„ Frau Hninskuluii, llumanittu, Vol. II. 
Illnlnillfllnrs. IHII7.I 

IIahtwli,i l',nw aIi ii II. lloMillInli'a Inw nf lirowili 
nml wlml II lisiclm*. Ilr/nrl uj thr Trnlh Alinunt 
Alerting nf the A I'lfiVsin Alarun'nfimi far dll' ilr/roNrc- 
mrnl uf I'hyriwt h'<htration, ]iu. gj -MI. (Ciinronl. 

N. II. IHll||.| 

UdHirL nf llm illirs-lnr nf pliy»lrnl InilnliiM- Jlnalnn 
Niinnnl HdIiihiIii. Xcbiol l/orinucnt, A’o. H. (Ilueluu, 
IKIH.I 

(‘■■nlnliia pr«i Ini nIihIvuI rurmlnllim uf rtowcIi nml 
ilmlli rnU-nnl llii^inu rlnlilrrn; alsolumnly nl dnllcr- 
lnn us n ilrvi'lnpiiii'iiinl bpIiimiI ■IIrisim'. 

Hciiti:!.. A, Ph* .‘muhiWa for hoUttnc i da ItQjere 
Itrcngr ug /‘iwiltbr, 

Kar. A. iJirt'rrrkukumUcni hftanknndr, 111. lliluRn, K. 
(.Hlimkhnliri, IHSli.l 

pALMnanii, A. In vfrlrUur Art nil Ain pliyiriBOin 
Knirliuna <1. HrliulMmlrr nnni'nrdnd. wrnlcn7 
Zritnrhr. J. ,Sthulot*\irulhc\liiiflrac. Vol. XI. (llmn- 
Imrjj. I SOU. I 

rirriNn'n nml I.iNiiliiii.u'H aLiilrninnls rDnrnrniiiK llm 
rrnupli'ili uf ipilg Innu mv mun hII rs nm lu Im (mind 
In llm rolliiwfiiR Isxik : Filmtao AiiorennunffDii, dr.; 
tfniinlrrlirMmln'i'fr, (il< lsitiflf<irn. IIU1H.1 
fk:nurrr h. M. (*. Inflii- nri- ilm vnrinlluli ilsln lrin|il'rn- 
luii* nlin<ii|iliM(|UR unr rnUi'iilbn viilmilnlni rli-a 
flBvri. till ffpfl'n lie inrgtl. my. tin IJelgiqiii. Vol. 

.1a.IHU7.Vnl.nl. (IlniMHi. IHDO.) 

Tiiomi-smin. 1Ii:lcn II. l'iitrhulooical Norm* in Men nml 
II'«men. (I 'lilriLMa, IIK13.J 

COEFFICIENT,— .Sec Grui'uie Cunvu; 
Utatihticm. 

COGSWELL POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, — Founded ill 1RH7 
lo pruvida u Lniinlng in' mechanical nrln and 
oilier indualrieH in buys and girlii of llm slalo nf 
California. Applic.tiulfl are nduiiUcd on com- 
pleling Ihc eight grades of ri mililir. hcIiooI of lliu 
Bliile, nr i imivalenl work. The fir«L Iwo or llm 
four ycMrfl course nrn devolcd in llm case of 
lmy« lu iuce.1 llio academic rcquireineiilH of 
higlicr lechniral ami engineering hcIuioIh; llm 
hwl Iwa yearn may ho given lip lo a certain 
amount of B|iccinlizntio)i. The cimrao for Urn 
girla is nlso general wllli manual work and 
drawing dirccLal toward home economics^ A 
diploma is given nn graduation. There is n 
faimlly of 12 instructors. 

COGSWELL, WILLIAM (17B7-10CO). — 
Kducalur; graduated from Darlnioulh College 
in 1011. He wan a leachcr ill New York City, 
nml for Len years wan Llm goncrnl agent of llm 
American UmicnlioiiHocicly (tj.v.). From IS'll 
In IH-1'I Im wan prufcflsor of education ill Dart¬ 
mouth College. Author or works on rellgiumi 
nducaliun. W. S. M. 

COIMBRA, UNIVERSITY OF.—The nn- 
llonal univcrmiy of Porlugnl. Tlio Pupal 
hull for Llm ealabliBhmenl of a iliidin/n pcocrula 
was iBfliicd in 12[10, and llm university wan 
located at Lisbon. Until 1537 the institution 
moved between Coimbra and Lisbon, but was 
(hen finally established ill Coimbra, where it 
has remained ever fliuco. Generally liie Uni- 



COLBURN 


COLBY COLLEGE 


Vcraity of Coimbro was modeled on that of 
Bologna (g.y,). A theological faculty Wns not 
established until 1411. The University of 
Coimbra has always enjoyed royal patronage, 
the King still being the Protector of the Uni¬ 
versity niul sanctioning appointments to cliairs, 
Uuslulnll paints out that Coimbra rotnins the 
medieval ntmosplicra mid cuaLums more than 
any other European university town. At 
jircaeub faculties are maintained in theology, 
law, mcdicina, and tho sciences. A faculty of 
arts does not exist nt Coiinhm, hut in 1H5D, a 
school wascstnhlislicd at Lisbon and reorganized 
in 1001, to supply the deficiency (Curso .Superior 
do Lcllras). In 1 000 Coimbra. had an curall- 
mont of about 1500 studeulsj the Lisbon course 
was attended by some 110 students. 


RelHrartcsfl: — 


TUiinaiip, H. Superior Erliicnfi'on. (Ilarlfnrd, IR73.) 
IlABimAU., 11. Unice,-sific« of Europe in Ihc MiildlaAocs, 
VdI. II, pp. 101-100. (Uilart], 18DG.) 


COLBURN, SANA POND (1H23-1SS0).— 
Sclioolman; educated in Lire common schools 
of Massachusetts and nl the Bridgewater 
Normal School. Ho taught in the schools of 
Massachusetts for five yenrsj served ns inHtilutc 
instructor Tor the Massachusetts Slate Hoard (if 
Education, and for two years wnsnn instructor in 
the Bridgewater Normal School. He was prin¬ 
cipal of tho Rhode Island Normal School from 
1S51 to 1859. Author of First Slaps in Number 
(1347), Arithmetic and its Applications (1855), 
Common, uSc/icd /irftfimelic (1853), and futet- 
Icdual Arithmetic (18GD). W. S. M. 

COLBURN, WARREN (1793-1833). — 
Schoolman nnd textbook wrilcr; educaLod in the 
common schools of Dedham and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1820. lie was for a number 
of years principal of a private school in Boston. 
His First Lessons in Arithmetic, published in 
1821, was for more than half n century one of 
the most widely used school books in America. 
He published a iS'puuc! fo the First Lessons in 
1824, andsubsccpionlly n series of school renders 
and a textbook on algebra. He was one of the 
founders of the American Institute of Instruc¬ 
tion ( 17 . 11 .), before which association (1830) he 
rend bis famous pedagogical treatise on the 
teaching of arithmetic. W. S. M. 


COLBURN, ZERAH (1804-1340), — A ju¬ 
venile mathematical prodigy whose father re¬ 
fused him a collegiate education Llmt Ire might 
exhibit tho lad lor monetary considerations in 
America nnd Europe, Ilia father died in Eng¬ 
land, and Zernh was placed first in Lho West¬ 
minster School and Inter in a lycfio in Paris, 
Upon reaching adolescence lie lust Ilia power 
of mathematical calculation. Ho became upon 
his return to America first a teacher of French 
nnd later an itinerant Methodist preacher. 
See tho Memoir by himself (Springfield, 1833). 

W. S. M. 


COLBY COLLEGE, WATERVILLE, ME^ — 
A coeducational institution, chartered Feb, 
27, 1313, us a rcsulL of Ihc dljirLs of llunli.it 
churches in Lliu uLiilu of Maine. On June 
12, 1315, the trustees were nnthiirizoil by 
lho legislature of Massachusetts to “ locale 
in any town within the ecnmtii's of Kennebec 
niul tiummuotWalcrvilh: was mdimleil. Tim 
Theological Department, caLnl ills hud here July 
fl, 4813, was) fulloweil by the literary depart¬ 
ment, organized in Oeluher, mill- (Jn June 
2S, 182(1, Urn Htute Iegisi 11 Lure appriiprinleil 
to Lite institution Uiu sum of 8101)1) annu¬ 
ally Tor su vuu years, stipulating LliuL ul least 
one fourth of Urn suui should go toward the 
reduction of Lire tuition of deserving HLuileuls, 
O 11 Feb. 5, 1821, Lhe name was changed Ln 
Wnlerville College. ,Small success full owed the 
efforts of an ngenL appuinled in 18.51) to solicit 
subscriptions for the endowment fund, until in 
August, 1S04, Mr, Gardner Colby of JIusLim sub¬ 
scribed §50,1)00 on condition LliuL §100,000 
additional should be seeurud. iJpim l3ie ful¬ 
fillment of Lhi.q eimdiliiin, the trusters, mi (lie 
HUggeslion of President G|iaui|iliii, voted In 
change the name to Culhy University; Llm 
legislature lumlc Litis Lhe nllieial title, Jim. 
23, 1807. Including a IiciiuchL received after 
the death uf Mr. Colby in 1870, ilinliciicfneliuiis 
of this patron mnuimLcil Ln §21111,111)1). (In 
Jan. 25, 1800, the. trustees ileeidid that tin; 
name " university " was iimniirniuiule, 11 ml tin: 
umismil bnL obviously sensible slep was taken 
of clttvitging the corporate (Alin to it 1 ' presenl 
form, " The President and Trustees of Culhy 
College." Women were mliuiUed in I.H71. 
Colby Cullege is cunlrulled by a Mnanl nf 
Trustees of 30 me in hers, 7 ef wlmm are elm sen 
niuuudly by the Hoard; D trustees urn elected 
aimually by the alumni, Each trustee serves 
3 years. 

The degrees given nre A.H. niul H.N. A Her 
the freshman year, the aLuilieH are largely elec¬ 
tive. In January, 1008, tin: curriculum was 
largely added Lu by new courses in science, in 
preparation for engineering, architecture, and 
medieiiiD, Colby College bus Uic life of Lhe 
“ amall colic rq/' cantering largely in the 
fraternities, which include pruelieully the entire 
student body. The fraternities established 
include: Delta Kappa Epmlun, Zola Psi, 
Delta Upsiluii, rhi Delta Theta, Alpha Tint 
Omega, Btgnuv Kappa. All Ihu chapters oc¬ 
cupy houses; a uimiue experiment was Lho 
assignment in 1907 of portions nf eiillege dnr- 
lnitorics Tur c Imp ter 1 muses. In, this way, fur 
instance, the Delta Upsilon olmpler neeupiex 
Liu: Htiulh division of Chaplin 11 nil, which lias 
been remodeled and improved fur Hiniial pur¬ 
poses. Aeeiiriling Ln lho President's ropurt 
of 1008, " the chapLcr house movement lifts 
greatly aimplifieil Lli« work of college, educa¬ 
tion nnd improved Lhe lifo of the students in 
every direction." 

Grounds, buildings, and equipment, arc 
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valued (10I)H) at S:)IVJ,, r il’i.ni, Tlu* total in- 
riiiiM! is alinul £37,00(1. Thu average salary 
r,f a professor i n $1000. There lire (1(1(111) 
L7 luemliiTM on (lie instructing «l»(T, of whom 
!l nre full [irnfr-«scjr.R. 'flit; students nuinlier 
JSII, id wluun IMri nrr women. Arthur Jrre- 
miah Huberts is president, C. O, 

Hcfofencc: — 

IIisiukt ill' f'lil.nT f; in ihf W«ur«vV n( il* 

I ill villi'll Id, IS JO I1HI| : In ,VriF'on*i/ Knriftlfixilut 

njAmrririin IfU’yrnpfij /, \'nl, VIII. |i|i. IPl-IOtf, 

COLD SPOTS. -In I SSI Hlix.ChdiMieidrr, 
mill Diiuiililsnn inr|«-|>i*n>Imilv discovered llml 
lilt* Hcmuiliun* i'f mid 'liil lint originate ut all 
iminis nf (lie akin, 1ml were restricted In riTliiiu 
liiniLt’iI Iiri-as I hat they called ruhl spots. These 
spots lire the Inrun nf (lie i-nilingN nf certain 
ililfi-ri-iiliah'il m-ive fibers Unit respond In Inw 
IciMpcruinrrsmul nMicr stimuli with the pendiur 
i|iiulity mil. Temperatures below Tl n C mill 
above I.Yt ‘ stimulate the rnltlspnl-s, Tile slimii- 
lulinii liv lliu Iiiwit temperatures is recognized 
fur itself. Tin* I'lTccl nf tin* higher |eiii|n'riiLiire 
i iiliiliiiii s with I lie I'.v ilaliun nf the warm sputa 
III Hive I he sl'IHIllillll Iml. Villi ITey nilljcc> 
lilies ilia! the sense organ nf rnlJ is I he eml 
hulli nf Krause, mi I In 1 basis nf tin. 1 fuel Unit 
Imlli Iln* i-iiiI hulli iiml sensitivity In Imlh urn 
fuiiiiil iu (lie niniea where warm KcusiitiuiiH mill 
pressure Ki iisnliuiiM are lacking. \V. 11. P. 

COLDS, "-The wiinl " ,mills” in n generic 
lerill liserl loosely fur llliv UClltl! i'lltunlilll ililliilu- 
limtinii nf the liUlemiS Uivinhvillie nf the \ippvt 
air passages. In iininy imrls nf this country, 
ns every leueher knows, llu> prevalence id i’uMh 
is n seiimis liiuuliniii In niOiuiJ work, lint unly 
liv causing many iiIihciicch, Iml liy mukiiijq; il 
■lillieult fur children Huflfciiiig frnm them In iln 
their si liiinl wnrk iiml ulsn hv llm disturbance nf 
class exen inc.-liy fn-imciil roughing. Although 
the specilie cause ill the disorder iH iili.scure. 
it seems In he caused 1 iv germs. Il is ri!|)urlial 
liy travelers that in (he mire air nf high moun¬ 
tains, in miiluieeiin, mul in the are tic regiuuH 
enlils me practically mikimwii. 

While the ilisnnler .seems to he n germ dis¬ 
ease, the cunt lihiiliug emincs are perhaps timuy, 
es|ii'cinlly anything which muses ileiiressimi, 
extreme fatigue, indigestion, n chill, overheat¬ 
ing. Inn lliick rlutliilig, lark nf cleiildini'HH, 
mul lack nf fnsh air. The riimliliniiH ill (lie 
m'hmilniniu llml cause mills, n|iarl frnm possible 
direct iiifei Iiiin, ale apparently llie dust nf the 
sehmilnmm, ilie fi i-i|nriit overheating, mid lliu 
exlreiiu' dryiless uf the air iii ninny schnnls. 
Tile lusl-iiicilliuiieil i'i mi i 111 in ii. ill least seems til 
lie ii frei|in-iiL ealise nf sure throats mill the like. 

Pupils Milferiug finiri niliI h slinuhl lie i'iire- 
fully iviiii'hi'il, mill wherever the services uf a 
iiicdieal inspceliir m e iivailuhli' Lite ease should 
lie rcpiiiied. I'ri'ipieiilly wind seems in lie a 
cij Id is a premonitory symptom uf measles nr 
Hume nllier disease. W. II. IL 
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Her firlirles on Oi.kan'i,i.vkhh; DirrmremA.; 
tliiim:; Medical I.weutio.v. 

Utterances: — 

Uhaxmin. ('. V. Uinmnn h/ Our ,Vnae, TJirtwl, nnd Ear. 

Jil cil. IlKHt. .’iliJ |i|i. 

K miner. t’UANi.Ks II..M.I1,. mul Hiivant. W.Muimui. 

M.tJ. lUtrnarg n/ IheXinr. 77ir.niI. an J Ear, revioed 

mul cularunl. (l'hiluiM|ilini. UHUI,) 

COLET, JOHN. — IMnuiuler id St. Pniil'a 
Hohinil, I.uiiilnii, Dean cd Hi. PhuI’h (HOa- 
1 Jj III), t'ulcl has mi real rluim In lltn jinsilion, 
firal iiasiHiu'd In him hv his cinhlc(?iUh«rciitiiry 
IjhiKriipher. Kuiglii, uf the iiunignrntiuii of a 
new era of ediiniliuu and nf n new ayalem nf 
kuIiijuIs nr arlmulH on a new syslcm. In Ilia 
rtriiiislrm'.liun uf SI. l'md'a Si'lmul he merely 
fiilluwnil. and did nut seL a fushinn. 

John Colei was the eldcHl sun nf Sir Henry 
f’ldi'l, inerrer. I.nrd Mayor uf Loiidnii in MHO 
nml again in Mllfi, and (.’liriHliini Knyvel, a 
jiiglily ciiimccled lady of Norfolk. TIiphcIuioI, 
if any, ttiul college, in which lie received hisedu- 
enliriii, are miknnwn. The |iriihnhiiiLy is llml , 
heiiiK the duly tine uf Iwculy-Lwo elulilren who 
Kiirvivcd infuiiey, he was privately eduenled ill 
luiliti*. llefure he was twenty, lie was hene- 
lieed liy his iiinUier's family with Deiminglim 
reidoryi Suffolk, in MM3, liy hiH father willi 
Thuriiinu, Iliinliligduu, in I-1!HI, which lie rn- 
aigued in J-HH, prulcihlv on being appointed, 
also liy his father, Lu Stepney near I.midnn. 
He was given a emiuiiry at York iu the same 
year, ami was also a cnniui of St. Marlin‘s- 
le-driiml, Salislmry, and (‘hiehi sler, liefnre he 
wan nrduilivd ilenrnn, ho llml il ih h lillle 
Klrmige to Iiml liiui in a Hermon In (amvoeiilioii 
in IS 12, when lie had added to thiiHe a [irdieml 
mid the Dcuiierv nf St. l'mil's, ilenmineiiig lho.se 
whu cure mil Imw many lienefieea they lake 
"ho llml they lie id grclle vnlure. 1 ' Young 
Colei, like uihns, iihciI liirs licnelitie.s ns ex¬ 
hibition)! In the. University, Tor llie first 
ascurluincil fuel alinul his mluratimi is llml 
from ul hi uL l l!i;j lu Midi he was at OrlcaiiH and 
l'ui'in Univeinilies mid visited Italy, and studied 
UicohiHV and law. He was ordained deiienii in 
December, 1-107, ami priest Mar. 2H r 1*1 UN, while 
he was delivering a course of theological Irc- 
luu’H, vdiielly im Si. VnulV KpisllcR, MlKl-ldlin, 
at Oxford. Here lie met Krasinas, who, being 
a regular nr August iniiiii run mi, wnH studying 
lit Llie eollegi! id the order at Oxford, culled 
Hi. Mary’s. He wan made Dean of HI. Paul ’h 
in IfilM or l.'II.Y lie began Ilia rmauisliliitioii 
id St. I'md’H Si'lnml liv liuihling “ a HculeliMise. 
of slime " fur l.*:i children at the Must Knd id 
St Paul's Cliurchynrd, n few yards uniTliwiinl 
id (lie old selimil, placed there ul mu L I 111, and 
finished il in loJCJ, mul Mien began a muitler’H 
house adjoining it. lie nhUiincd the royal 
liceiiHi! iu iimrlniaiii June 0, 1 . 1 10, and mi July 
27, he himself us Dean and with the Chapter 
granted William Lily, of Magdalen College. Ox¬ 
ford, then appointed master nf the new school, 
all the privileges id llie master of llie old school, 
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Including a stall in tlio choir, and " took him 
into their boaum.” On Mur. 2B, 151 lj he 
got the Chapter to Jain Wm in conveying; the 
new school and the old school, and the Chnn- 
ccllor of St. Paul's to release nil his right# over 
tho old school, to the Mercers' (Joinjinny, of 
which CalcL wnfl a member, us trustees nnd 
governors. Ho also asked Llio Pojio (or a 
transfer of nil the rights and privileges of 
the old to tlio new school. He gave Iris whole 
patrimony, lands worth 153. 0,v, Brf. a year, ns 
endowment, afterwards Increased to £ 122 . *1«. 
fld., of which £5 a year represented the old 
school endowment, On Juno 17, 1512, lie mndo 
statutes for the school, hut Lhey nrc not extant, 
being anpeTBodoA by a new edition on June 18, 
1513. The steps of this foundation have been 

E articular toad because the school has hitherto 
cen represented aa an entirely new founda¬ 
tion, with no connection with the old, school, 
which ling been represented as in abeyance, 
whereas Colct was careful to place Lhe new 
school exactly in tho position of tlio old, except 
that the Mercers were substituted for tire Dean 
and Chapter and Chancellor of Hi. Paul's na 
governors. This entirely destroys the theory 
that the school itself was a new departure. 
Nor was it, na lina been represented, a. new de¬ 
parture to mnkn a lay body of governors. _ Half 
a dozen Lord Mayors of Lonmin, from Sir Ed¬ 
mund Show, goldsmith, in M07, who founded 
a grammar school at hia native place of SLock- 
port in Cheshire, had already made their com¬ 
panies governors of grammar schoola founded 
by them, mid William AhboLt, n mercer, Imd 
mode Colei's own company of mercers governors 
of his school at Fartliinghoe in Northampton¬ 
shire in ld-13. Tho curriculum laid down by 
Colet was not that of an advanced humanist 
insisting oil the classics, but or a reactionary, 
prescribing not Vergil or Cicero, hut authors 
such na Scdulhia niul Juvcncus, who turned tho 
Jlilile into Latin verse in the fourth to the sixth 
centuries, and were studied nL York in Alenin's 
day. The only innovation was the mention in 
the Statutes, in a rather ensunl nnd subsidiary 
way, of Greek. Thera is evidence that Greek 
had been already liuightatWinchcster aiuIELoii, 
ami it was not the study of Lhe Greek classics 
ho much ns of the Greek Testament and the 
Fnthem which Colet had in view. The only 
novelty about Liu: refoundud school lay in its 
being the largest Free Grammar School, freo 
from tuition foes for nil its 153 day scholars, 
which had ycL been founded, while Ur masters 
enjoyed tlio InrgasL salaries yet paid, 52 marks 
(XU-1. 13,s. -Iff., as against £10 at fit. Anthony’s 
for the High Master), and £17, fis. 3d, for tlio 
Usher or " Snrmnstcr " (as against £5. 13s. ‘Id. 
nt Eton and Winchester), But Lhe masters in 
thego other schools had their hoard niul lodging, 
and fees from Commoners or Oppidans as well. 

Far a century anil a, lialf after its foundation 
St. Paul's look n high place among English 
schools. After n century of decay from 1720 


to 1H05, it was restored by the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, being taken out of the 
exclusive government of the Mercers nnd re¬ 
moved to n new site and buildings in llnm- 
meramilli in 1H70. niul in now Lhe largest nnd 
most successful or tho schools uf London. 

Colat was a reformer in imiLterH ridiginiiH, nnd 
is snid to have been near iirnimculinn Tor heresy, 
Ilis will significantly niaki'H liu gifts to religious 
houses or fur junnsrs fur his soul, Llinugh he Inul 
added a chantry to the scluuil in iTilfl In jiray 
for hia own nnd Liu: King's snnl. He died 
Sept, 10, 1510, and w«H buried in >HL. Pniil's, 
but his nionuinent perished in tlio Fire of 
London. A. F. L. 


RnlorencBB:^ 

1)aii.va.ui>. If. /trricn'cari Journal of /ftJiirtilioa. Ynl. 
XVI, n. 057. 

Leach, A. V. Hi. I'nul's Bclinol, in Journal of A'diinUin'i. 
(London. July, 1000.) 

Colet and 81. l'tid'I Reliant. A Jnlmlrr ol losur. 
Ubitl., BrnlcmlKT, tUOO.j 

Lui-tun. A, H. f.'nlct nail HI, l'mil'n School. A 
rtnJoJinlpr. (fin'd,, Aununi, 11)00.1 
Li ipton, J, 11. I.i/r af Jnhn Cut ft. {Lnitdoli, 1HH7) 
Sekhoiim, y. The Orforrl Hefuriner*. (Lcmlnii, 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON. 
N, Y.— Founded in 1818. by the Baptist Edu¬ 
cation Society, for Lhe education of minisleni. 
The college nnd jirennralory departments were 
incorporated in 1840. In 1800 the iiiHtUiiliiin, 
which has been brought into n nourishing con¬ 
dition under tlio presidency uf Khcnmtnr I Judge, 
adopted Lhcnanveuf Colgate University in hnmw 
of the Colgate family, whiflli had imsisliul it 
maturinlly with money and a library. In IK1I3 
Hamilton Theological Seiniiiury bmuiu: u purl 
of the university, The gmuuuH uf the univer¬ 
sity cover an urea or about Lwn hundred mill 
twenty-five acres, or which iilunil one liumlreil 
and LwnnLy-nvc are included in (lie rumpus. 
The equipment couhihLs of seven buildings, lined 
ns lecture iooiiih, laboratories, library, nnd 
dormitories, The admission rei|iiiremeii(H are 
equivalent to M or 15 units, uml may In: 
satisfied by examination at the university 
Dr under the rejjulnLions of the College En¬ 
trance Examination Hoard. C'orlfficiites from 
approved preparatory hcIiooIh are accepted in 
lieu of the examinations. Tlio llaehelcir's de- 
gi'ccgare offered in two courses— nrl# nnd h-ltcrs 
and seicnee, in each of which a major nnd two 
minora in uni be presented; graduate courses 
leading to the Mnslcr'H degrees or Liu: degree of 
bachelor of DiviniLy arc also maintained. In 
1000, the university had an enrollment of Tit) 
students, including three who wen: doing grad¬ 
uate work. Tho faculty consists of 2-1 pro¬ 
fessors, 5 associate, and L nssiHlnnl itrnfeHRoi', 
and 3 assistants, Elmer Burritl- Bryan, LI,.))., 
is tlio president, 


COLLECTING INSTINCTS. — There in a 
disposition cm Lhe part of certain of the lower 
animals, sueli as crows and ravens, to jiieh lip 
bright objects which attract their attention and 
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to Hlort! mil'll objects away, although they do 
mil make liny direclcunLribuUon to Utc animal's 
personal comfort op welfare. Thin tendency on 
the purl of animals him been described us a 
niiLural instinct fur cullccling objects, Young 
children exhibit u very at roup; Icudoiie.y to uc- 
i|iiire ami rntain objects uf winch they cau niaho 
no particular use. Tliia tendency on the port 
of children linn been described iih an instinct. iincl 
Inis liei'ii cninjiiireil with Lite behavior ul Llio 
imimals above referred to, Tim tendency of 
older children In become nlwurbed in the col¬ 
lecting of certain liartieidur kinds of object a, 
Hindi ns stamps or coins or natural JiiaLory 
sjiecimeiiH, Inis been widely discussed na an 
outgrowth nr llu; more immilWu inn limits of 
iiiiiinala and younger children. AlUmlion baa 
been drawn to llic fact that Llicac tendencies 
of children can be Liken mlv huUrc of fur edu- 
caliomd purposes. [Lis, however, a misnomer 
in refer lu tins cullrcling tendency aa an inalinct. 
The niiLural impulse to moke such ctdlccliona 
dues innluuliLedly extol, and its ml vantages for 
educational purposes should not bo under-- 
eatiiniiled, Init il to a complicated expression of 
the wliuli! aelf-iiHaerliiiH luiiileiiey ol llte indi¬ 
vidual rather Hum a specific: iiiHtincl. 

Hue Aijoi.khchno;; Instinct. 

Rclefriicas: — 

If.M.L, (•._ An^rti nf Child Life- (llualon, ItfOO.) 
J.4MKH, W. Tulkii I u Tritchcra. 

KiHM'.vimi K. 1C A. firurlic J'^uclnrliiuj/. INew York, 
1IHIU.) 

Fmiilamcnttth of t'hiM filuily. (New \ urk, 11HKJ.) 

COLLECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS,—There 
lire eerliiin cumiuiiii beliefs and iiuidea of 
Llnnnjlit which grow up in uny cuimmmiLy of 
intelligent beings. These common types. of 
cmiseiu lumens eiin lie cnmmlnml for scientific 
purposes aa if they aLoml apart from any tangle 
personality. The community aa a whole pro- 
11 ii ees thin collective or Hound eonaeiouBneHH, and 
to in Lum eonlrollud by il. 

Sen Cuhtum; iSoi’i.li, Puylkolouv ; Tua- 
ni’rioN. 

RcloifncBal — 

Mm:I)ouuai„ W. >S’urial /'fliycJiultijju. (Lamina, IQOR.) 
Huns. K. A. tiucial I'HUehahyU. (NcW York, UIOS.) 

COLLECTIVE WILL. —Tliia term, like col¬ 
lective ciiiinciiiliHiiuHH, refers to a Hueinl phe¬ 
nomenon. Tendencies toward certain types or 
iirliiin grow up mnl aru fnHlm'il in coniiminily 
life in Hindi a way an Lo lieemne clnmiclcrtolio 
of the whole hueinl group. 

COLLEGE. — Him of the many terms for a 
H iieiety nr Imdy uf pri'sims nsHiiriaLod logellier 
for promotion of a couumni purpose which, 
originally general nml app lie able to any such 
Imdy, linn become restricted Lo a particular 
kind of Imdy; vi*. mu; fur the promotion of 
secondary or higher eduimtiim, The word 
" college 71 cumes from llumnii through t'auun 


law. Cicero speaks of the College of Augurs 
and of high pries In (inwii/ieiiHi.), of the colleges 
of 1 me Lora and of tribunes. Livy mentions the 
college of merchants in 403 u.c., while Horace, 
in a famous lino in his Satirea (1, ii, I) upealtM, 
partly by a sort of metaphor, partly by a sort 
of jest, of tlie colleges of ballet girls. Under 
Lite Empire Hie term became identical in mean¬ 
ing with the medieval guild. Tim law put 
restrictions on tho funnliims of these UKHoeia- 
liuiis, and license was needed fur them as it 
was in medieval limes. Pliny tells no {Pancq. 
Si) how lie w iih consulted, us governor of his 
unlive Lawn, os lo the establishment of a guild 
of HiniLlis (ife ijMfifiiemfu cullcnio falmnim). 
When lm was governor uf llithynia, he for¬ 
warded n petition Lu the Emperor Trajan Tor 
the foundation aL Nicomodia of a college of 
working carpenters to act as a fire brigade, Hut 
ns it was to consist of 1.10 members, the peti¬ 
tion was refused (l'lin. Kpinl, X, '13), lie cause 
of Llm disturbances already crealcil by such 
colleges " which, whatever purpusc they pre- 
tcmlcd, beamin' political agitators." Mirny of 
the colleges wliicli apiiear in the later Human 
inscriptions nll_ over Llm Empire were, like llic 
medieval religious guilds, (diicfly burial and 
benefit clubs. Hy a si range chance, the guild 
hldlfl of lit use colleges came Lo He called schools 
far/iohc), a uiiiiio no doubt derived frum the 
educational guilds, such iih Plato's Academy, 
which were endowed mitogen. These itc/uik 
cuusisLcil of an oblung liull with a semicircular 
npse nL Llm end, roiiml which were plucrd (lie. 
seals of the president and niltoeta id live guild, 
while Ill fruiiL of them wom llm altar on which 
offerings lo or for the dead were Hindu and the 
tnblo at which they ate their commuii meals, 
while n chapel was of Lon attached, in which 

f jcneral meetings mid elections of officers were 
mill. A record of such an eler.Liun ut Hoggin 
iH dated “in tliu chapel of the college, of smiths 
mill pul eh- work makers " (in colkijiu Jabmma 
cl ccittimnrumnu, timer. Orell. -J1311). Tim geii- 
crnl meeting of llm Uollege of Aetnra culled 
iLacIf llu: siiiic/a synod us, and the " luily synod " 
governeil the medieval ami still governs Llm 
lluasu-Greck Chureli, Many of Lhcse guilds 
were known by the unities of Lbeir patron god, 
and Jupiter College and Diana College unliri- 
mlcd and indirectly originated the Jchub Col- 
egea and St. Mary Colleges of Oxford arid 
Cambridge. 

PridiRWur llaldwiii llruwn of Edinburgh, in 
Ins Emm .SYWn Iw f'ol/icili ul ilHH'l). Huggesled 
tlinl llu; earliest Lypo of Cliristluli cliurcli with 
iinvii and iipsu was derived frum llu: nclitift r 
of llu; rnlfr^iu, and Uossi's voHenrcbcH in the 
JLoinnn eaLiicomlirt cunlirmed ami dummiHtraled 
llm truth of Llm miggesLion. l’rtdiiihly llm 
medieval practice, of dubbing the Jewish syna¬ 
gogues ncok is derived Trum a similar iiiinhigy, 
if not from direct practice. As the buildings, 
so llm constitution of the Christian elmrclies 
is derived from the cdlbflirt. Tim bislmp and 
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Ilia college of clorks, even in the days of St. 
Jerome, were, like the members of the collegia, 
in re gird to their corporate property, supposed 
to have nil things in common, especially their 
meals. Hut the growth of episcopal power 
converted an oligarchy into nn nlisnlulc mon¬ 
archy, a college at equals, having all things in 
common, into il bishop, as absolute owner, dia- 
pen sing Lo his court of clerks what he thought 
fit (Decretal ii, c. 2-1, cxii, qti. 1). At Ilia 
end of llie fifth century (ibiif.j e. 2B-3U) tho 
property of each church was divided into four 
parts, or which tlio bishop took one, Ilia clerks 
a second, the fabric a third, nml the fourth was 
to be given to the poor, and Lhia rule wns also 
laid down by Gregory the Great to Aligns tine 
of Canterbury ftl the foundation of the Engl tali 
church in (101. But tho bishop was elected 
by Mie clergy, and lie could not alienate nny 
eiiuveh property without their consent. By the 
eleventh century the clergy of Rome hail be¬ 
come recognized ns tho council and electors 
of the Pope, and the College of Cardinals ami 
the clerks, now called canons of llm Cathedral 
Churches, had become a council with poiMnssinnH 
Bcparale from those of their btaliop. The cor¬ 
porate existence was recognized, huL under tho 
name of tho canons or the cliupLor [capilulum) 
of canons, not college. The early ciillegiiilc 
churches, which were not ncLimlly bishops’ 
kccs. though often, ns in tha case uf Uipuu Lu 
Vorkuliirc and GrediLmi in Envoi inIi ire, they 
had been bishops’ Keen, uaeil the snme train uf 
chapter for their corporate l-illc, and grinds 
imuu In them were mil do simply lo the church 
and the canons serving it. It was probably 
owing Lu the revival of Lhe Roman, or, as it was 
called, Lhe civil, in distinction from the canon 
law, that Llit! term " college' 1 reappeared. Onn 
of the earliest, ir not the mirlicsL, uses of iL is in 
a constitution of the Lntcran (’uuncil (e. -12, 
1,0) of .12J5, liy which it is ordnreil Unit in lliu 
selection of a bishop by the clmp(nr, " llirco 
uf the college " (do caflcpin) nru lu lie appointed 
lo take Lhe votes. The canons of Troves arc 
railed a collegium in the Ucadnnta lo a letter 
of Innocent III about the same date, lmt ns nn 
Alternative hendnoLc sneaks oE Hus “ chapter," 
it is not certain that the first licudnoLe is con¬ 
temporary with the idler. In England, in 
tlic middle of the thirteenth century, when tlio 
mania for monks and iimnnsterios, including 
the Ko-ealled regular cumins, and the friars 
had dial down, mid ji revulsion in favor of tin; 
secular clerks, the ordinary clergy, had taken 
place, largely owing Lo the growth of llm uni¬ 
versities, colleges or collegiate, ehvudies began 
lo In; rounded all over Lhe country. During 
the monastic pmlimmniifi;, the clerks had born 
turned out of many uu thud nils and ancient r.ul- 
legiaU; churches, mostly of pre-Gu mpiest dale, 
which bad boon founded on the model nf llie. 
cathedrals, like Bedford ami St. IThlr.swide’s ut 
Oxford, anil whir.li constated, like lhe entiled rids, 
of bodies of secular cumins, presided over by a 


dean or provost, with a school muster iis llndr 
liral or second chief oflicur. From l'inlt on¬ 
wards In the ltcfnrinnliun there ivna nn oxten- 
eion mid revival nf such id these old collegial e 
churches as luid survived, itml a constanl rnm- 
lionof new ones, Tin; rose nihil feature of Ihrsi* 
now crontiona was the ciitlnivincnL uf a Imrly 
of priests to live tngelher in mm community, 
the older ones ill orpumte houses gal heied in n 
square round the cumnmu collier, tin; eliureh, 
the later ones generally in a niinnum limine'. 

. , . Sometimes, n-s at Uinvden in Yorkshire 
ill 120(1, a rich reclury, wortli, say, Lilli n year, 
equivalent lo .C2-IOO a year of nimli rii English 
money, was rail up inlii half a dozen 11 pro* 
lieiuta,” given lo us many priests, wlin With 
bouml to bn resident mill do lhe nervicioi. 
More uflen a pariah church, silimli- in [lie plae.e, 
from which sumo mim'ssfiii prelale Imd sprung, 
WiiH lnkeu and made the sent uf u college nt 
jricslH. a number nf iicighl Hiring parish idiun-hes 
icing uimght ami their revenues appropriated 
to the college*, while the appropriated eiiui'elms 
were served, either liv llm member.- of lhe rul- 
Icgn going out lo lliem lu do llie Hi-rviecs, or, 
when they were loo dintuiil, liy prrpeiiinl 
curates nr virars wlm were given llm lesser 
tithes for Llieir living, while llm great lilbr¬ 
and landed property were taken by the iio iiiIii i s 
of the college. Il is in I'liiiiii'elion with I lo se 
new fimudiituiiH that tu England the term 
" college " is first fmind. 

The. earliest inatunw fiirUu'iuniiig is in llm 
fmmilutimi deed, Mur. 2d, 12117, uf llie eu|- 
leginle ehuveli (ridfrpinliim irr/isium) of Si. 
Thulium the Martyr nl t Slusuey, imw purl uf 
llm Luivn of JVnryii in tkiruwidl, by lli-lmp 
Jfroiieseoinli of Exeter ( fix i Irr Up. I{\ t). Uu>i“ -- 
comb, ed. Uiiigesliiii-lluiidulph, l>*S!i, p. Ill, 
Ho Hays lie fuuuil.s il for the spread of divine 
worship and the inere.iHo of llu< lien illy mnl 
Hiilemlor id the ho use nf (hid mnl gives lu it 
the parish eliureh of I'miryn uliiili wns very 
pournud the. revenues nf llm vluweh uf St ltd- 
dock (in which parish [lie clitiri-li stood) wliieli 
laid lung been divided inLii portions, Being im 
douliL an ancient collegiate eliiiiili, and n 
neighboring pariah eliureh of Si. l'eoi-k for tin: 
food and Iiuiintemiuce nf llie clerks serving 
there forever, They are Lo lie lliirleeu in 
limnber, llm most usual i m ml nr of such e-lab- 
lishnienls, afLer " Christ mnl his iipu-ltes 
twelve," and are cspreiully directed In lu- 
cnllml seculni' ruiums, mnl In lie gnvci'nid l.y 
lhe swine. e* whims and enjoy llie like lUmri,-. 
us those of Kxeler Cilllieiliiil M il Ii llmlnn 
victim to serve under lliem in lhe ehuir. i>o.' 
in llm lUiiulicr was In lie " llie 1'melnr id llie 
iniTpumtebudy" (fi>'urm'iil,trinliii/ii) until a e;ip- 
tnili or warden einild lie fiimmllv >‘iuluvved, 
By a [urtlmr deed of Hepl. I, 1270, fmir mine 
parish churches were iiiinexeii In the nillegiuii: 
church, mill in 1272 there is a provesl ns |n-t*■ |, 
and Llm litalmp informs us lhul the building* 
and iimn.siuiis of the caiions li:nl been creeled 
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iif Miiiipluoiis work, uml llio hare Inud had been 
LuriiL'il inLu gardens and orchards by them, 
in return fur which the obits, ur llm imnivur- 
BltrhiH of lliu deaths oT llicsu IirnL cnnuiis, wero 
In lie celebrated forever uml H.t. speiil mi those 
cunoiiM, vicars, mid dorks nllaiidiup each. 
His huc censor, Uisliup I'cli-r Quinel, in 12H3 
annexed llm ancient |irt:licmlul dmrcli of Ht. 
l'niliUH and nave ils prebends In llm I’ruvoalry. 

In llml yi‘iir f I ‘JH;i, two niiiiiliir colleges wero 
founded: line m Widen hy Llm 1iislui|i of Hi. 
David's, who " cmiMiileriiig whnL health and 
NulidiLy urine* frinn llm. uimmmoiis ami miileil 
cinu|inny nf an established college," madn llio 
church of Llnngudurk collegiate {niHcoitUain 
/adman) fur 21 secular raiuniH nnil an many 
vicars; and llie oilier in llm cminly nf Durham 
hy Anllumy lick, JliHliop nf Durham, who 
made llm church of LnimhcMcr collegium with 
n iIciiii and seven prehemlnries. The swim prel- 
ale founded llm collegiate church uf (JIichUt- 
le-Slreel in 12S(1, and rcfmindcd mid enlarged 
Dial u( Hi. Andrew Auckland in 1202. In 
1.100 llm lorin " ndlegiaU! church" is fur llm 
first limn applied In Huulhwell Minster, Llui 
Arrlillinhc*]! of Vurk'n N'lilliiiglinmshiri) ipinni- 
cathedral, which had existed Minn? al I run l Ilia 
year kill); and in Lilli llm Lcrin in used of llio 
mime archbishop's EilhI Hiding nf Vnrknljiro 
nuum-culhi'ilriil for llm muons of Hi. Jiilui of 
Ilcvcrlcy, fonmlcd hv King AihelaLiin almul llm 
year mill. Tliencelnrward Llm lerrri hc.rmnn 
llm Ici'lniical lerm for all Much clmrchcH, In 
all id llicae, an in llm cathedrals, a grammar 
Hcliuid anil a snug anlinul, and in llm older mid 
larger ones a theology school, were essential 
and imp nr In nl /enlurca. It in a curious thing 
llmL iIiiiuhIi Llm mnvcincnl in favor of colleges 
nf secular rlcrka wan no Icsh pronounced al llio 
universities llnm elsewhere, if it did mil nrigi- 
niilc llmrn, ycL mum of llm curlier university 
collagen are no called. 

The earliest university colleges were nl I’nria 
University. The uuivcrailieH originally enn- 
aisled id casual assemblies of clerks who lived 
in hired houses in llm towns, singly or in 
groups ns Limy chaae. The collcgiuU) fouil- 
iliiLiun gathered them Lngcllmr and provided 
free lodging and free living. Tim earliest 
rL Paris, iu Inter days called llm Collcgo 
id Eighteen U’oUige (ffl Dix-huil), wilh ndclly 
enough fomicied hy an Englishman. Joyco 
or Jidcey (JneiiiH) uf Lonilim, returning from 
a pilgrimage to Jerumdinn was much struck 
wilh Lht* nrniiiKimieiil hy which llm Hospital 
of Hi. Mary al l'lirin liy an ancient custom 
founded a chandler fur poor clerks to live in. 
Tim fliamiellor id Notre Dame, who was Llio 
lilniimeiior and preaidiliK genius of llic univer- 
wily, wiih pnmlor nr governor of Ibis hospital. 
Wilh his nnsihluuco Joyce hmiffhi llm room 
fur JJTi‘2 on condition lliat the hospital gov¬ 
ernor should always maintain eighteen nctla 
Hiilficient for bo many flcholara-clcrka (acofnrifms 
c/eri'cis) and give them 12s. (riuuiuios) a month 


each for maintenance, in return far which llm 
scholars-clcrks were lu carry Lha crons and holy 
wilier litduro Llm bodies of fho sick wlm iliod 
in llm husuilDl anil sing every night the Hevcn 
Penitential Psalms. The deed of Dcnn Golden- 
beard (llnrbedaurua) ami llio chapter of 1’nriH 
confirming thin iirranpeinenl ■was inuilo in llflO 
(Dcni/lc, C'Aarl. Untu. Pan's). Tim cxnmplo 
set hy Joyce of London was followed al llio 
Huspilid of HI. Thomas llm Martyr (bucket), 
also a Londoner^ near llm Louvre, by Iluhcrl, 
Count nf Drcux, in 1 ISO, he. providing a Hopara to 
building in Llm lumpiul known os Llm " IIouho 
of Llio Pour Hcholnraof llio Lonvro,” In 1200 
Polar uf Nemours, liishnp of Paris, in what was 
afterwards known as llio College of Ht. lfononJ, 
founded heils for thirlvcii poor scholars, under 
llm wnrdenship of il ennon uf Ht. Honord. This 
Ion was only called llm IIouho of Llm Poor 
Helmlara of HL. Honor/:. Himilnrly, the Ht, 
NiclioliLs Ixmvre ('ollego in 12L7, llm Orionlnl 
(‘ullage founded by direction of l’upo Innocent 
IV, in 121k, Lhe. great College of llm Horboium, 
which ulLimntcly swallowed it]) llm University 
i Is elf, founded by lloherls nf Horlitmno. canon 
of Paris, in 1257, llio Treasurers College, 
founded by a Lrcasurcr of Koucn Cnlhcdrul 
in 121H1, ami Urn (’ollegc of Navarre, founded 
by llm Queen uf Navarre and Prance in 130*1, 
worn all called, noL collegos, but Iioumch of Poor 
Helmlara. 

Iu Knglnml llm earliest known provision nf 
(lie hhiiiii HurL was alnn in iibout llm year ID10, 
when Himnn of PnrlingLcm, iii llainnHlmo, 
Arehdnacim of Diicliain, probably iinilaLing Ht. 
Crons IfiiHpital, Winchester, gavo llm Almoner 
of Durfmiii (.'dihedral Monastery n manor which 
)m hud bought In maintain threo HcholtirH uf 
Durliaiii Hcliuol sent Lu dino and Hlecp in llio 
Almonry Hospital hy llm Hclioulmostcr. Hut 
this was not for scholars uf university standing, 
Tim curliest Pnglish university cullego was 
Hint of Ht. Nichohw at Salisbury, founded in 
1202 by Giles of llridpnrl, llisfiop of Salis¬ 
bury, whoro tliero was a univcrcily since 1200. 
for 2 chaplains and 20 poor, honest, ami 
Leachablo sc hoi ora in a house by Si. Nicholas' 
Hospital, under llm wardenship of n canon of 
llm cathedral. This was called llm House uf 
Llio Valley Helmlara of Ht. Nicholas. Ho Urn 
first College uf Oxford University founded in 
1201 for 20 scholars living " at Oxford or 
wherever else n university may chance lo flour¬ 
ish," Lu Im maiulniiuid hy two or Llirco chaplains 
managing estates ami living nl Mahlon in Mur¬ 
rey and leadiing l.'l founder's kin grammar 
there, was named " Llio house uf Llio Rcliolnrs af 
Merlon." after Waller Merlon, Lord Chancel¬ 
lor of England, ils fomulor. In 12(10 ]lishn|) 
Waller do la Wylo rounded a theological 
college at Salisbury for 13 priests lo study 
theology there under a provost, milled Hi. 
Edmund's liouso, In 1270 Merlon moved his 
House of Scholars from Mnldon to Oxford, and 
in 1274 gnvo them n codo of statuLcs, tlm model 
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uf nil future college statutes. But the word 
" college" does not appear, Lhough it was in nil 
respects like a collegiate church, the Church of 
St, John the Bnptist feeing appropriated to it, as 
the Church of St. Edmund was to St, Edmund’s 
College nt Salisbury, the warden and scholars 
silling in the choir and holding precisely the 
same position in regard tu it an the Dean and 
canons did in an ordinary cullogiato church. 
At Cambridge Lhc first college was originally 
founded on Dec, 2-1, 1280, in almost exact 
imitation, conscious or uncanseiuua, of Joyce nt 
Paris, by Bishop Dnlshnm of Ely, placing Homo 
poor scholnrs in the Hospital of St. John nt 
Cum bridge (now St. John’s College). Ilut 
finding thnl the regular canons, who managed 
the Hospital, ipinrrelcd with them, on Slay 2H, 
12S5, he moved the scholars cm table the town 
by St. Peter’s Church, which lie appropriated 
to them. The name the rounder gave the 
college was the House or the Scholars nT the 
Bishops of Ely, and they were directed to follow 
the rule of the House of iS'choInrs of Merton nt 
Oxford. It took its popular iininc, by which it 
is still known, of Peter-House from LUg church 
which has changed its name for that of St. 
Mary-thc-Lcss. It is nut till frinr John Pcck- 
liam, Archbishop of Canterbury, aa visitor, 
made ordinances for Merton in 12B4, in which 
he speaks of Walter of Merton as "planter 
and rounder of your cnliege" that Iho word 
"college 1 ’ is used for any educational colle¬ 
giate establishment, 

Forty years later, King Edward II, on Apr. 
2fi, 1321, granted license to Uls almoner, Adam 
nf Jlroin, to found " a college of scholars study¬ 
ing in divers sciences, in honor of the Virgin " 
to be governed by a " rector.” The king in 1320 
approved statutes to be observed " in the 
college of the scholars of the house of Lhc blessed 
Virgin of Oxford,’’ and the rounder himself 
called it 11 the college of soholnrs of the House 
or Hall of the blessed Mary," the Church of St, 
Mary, now called the University Church, being 
appropriated to it, Tho popular name by 
which it is still known, Oriel College, came from 
some feature oT the building. The next college, 
now Exeter College, was ended in the royal 
license to bishop Stapledon of Exeter, its 
founder, a collegiate hall (cidam colleoialem) 
and named Stnpleden Hull. It was the first 
college to which no church was appropriated, 
having instead its own chapel within its walls, 
chiefly bcciuuso tho ohurch nf the puriuh in 
which it stood, St. Peter's in tho East, wns al¬ 
ready appropriated to Morton, At Cambridge 
the term “ collcgo” wns first used in Lho license 
tu Edmund Cloiiville in 1348 Lo establish “a 
college uf twenty scholars and ta give a mime 
to it,” and lie gave it the name of " the house or 
hall of the annunciation or tho blessed Virgin, 
in English. 1 Gonvillc Hall. 1 ” It wns not till 
a generation later that the term 11 college" was 
transferred from the society of scholars to Lhc 
place they lived in. License was grunted to 


William of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester 
mid ex-Lord Chancellor, in 1371) to grunt certain 
property lie Imd bought in Oxford tu found 11 a 
certain college, Uoubb, or hull, mill give it a 
name, for a Warden and sevenLy scholars hLuiIj'- 
ing in divers faculties in this University nf Ox¬ 
ford.” The inline given was "in the vulgar 
tongue, 1 Hein to Marie College uf Wyn rliesire 
in Oxoiifurd,'” but a hurrying people mllcd it, 
and ctmlimio In cull iL, New College, Oxfnril. 
In Lhis college the domestic chapel wns for lhe 
firsl time made the largest anil most important 
purl uf tho building, exceeding the diini-iuiinns 
of many pnrisli elmiohcH. This fmnulnfimi 
deed uf New College is the first exit in phi of Lhc 
word " college " in English, u year earlier limn 
Unit given by Lhc New English dictionary in a 
(pinto. Lion from Wycliffe, referring In Christ 
mill his college of npoxLlrs. Three yearn later, 
William of Wykelmm gave legal permanence In 
the school he Imd been niumluiiiiug, sinei; 13711 
certainly and prohalily since 13I1U, uL Win- 
chesler, by incorpornling it, tun, an a college 
under the name of " iSuinle Marie Cnllcge nf 
Wyncheslrc" to cwuhihL of a warden uml 
70 Hcholnrs-clerlts (ens/us cl itculnrcn dcriri), 
tho identical term used by Joyce uf Luiidnii 
at Paris in 118(1. Only the scholars in llu's 
ease were not of innture age studying in 
the higher faculties, lull linyn of 7 In 1H 

f -cars of age learning gram mar. Thin cnl- 
oge was placed under the guardianship uf Lhe 
College of Oxford, to which iL was Ln serve, 
ns a feeder, and from which it wns exclusively 
recruited, When the prcmml college sv»i« 
finished in 1391, tlm founder Hindu it mure 
like an ordinary cullegiatc church by adding 1(1 
priest fellows to say mimes fur Ins soul, lint 
though with the warden Limy fur rued the gnvern* 
ing body of the college, they never lieciimu a 
part of the ncUud curpurnlc body, which always 
remained " the warden ami scholars-clerks." 
This was a new dcpnrLiii'e nf greal impurlance 
in the history of education, especially us with 
the 70 " poor and indigent" h chohi.ru — whom; 
poverty was n very relative Lerm, us it cuin- 
prised sons of judges and musters in chan¬ 
cery and sheriffs niid other conn try gen tie men 
— were associated 10 genllainen's kiiiih Ifilii 
nobilium) as boarders (coinineusnlen) with them 
paying Tor their board, Tlioy came In lie 
known ns Commoners. In lulililion any liuys 
who chose Lo came—-mill they came In lhe 
number of 80 or 100 — were admitted In 
lhe school, though living, liku the university 
nehuhirs, in the city nt homo or in lodgings, 
lull these hist were nut recognized us purl uf 
lhc foundation. The foundation deeds nf twn 
much smaller fouiuliitioiiH nf Lhe sunn? lime 
are preserved, one tho House nf Heliulnis nr 
Schoollinuso (Domus Kcofririiiiii or Downs senfn- 
ritm) of WotLon-uiulor-EdRR in (lloucesleiriliire, 
founded by Lady Katharine berkeley (q.v.) 
in 1384, the oilier Lhe College of bnulgar in 
Kent, founded by subscription in 1397. Each 
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of llii'Hi! wna for u master in grammar, who 
WfiH Lu iu!I as chantry priest, and leach u grutn- 
innr Mihmil, and iwu hoya who were to net u« 
pupil teachers under him, anil ho and they 
were directed Lu live collegc-wimj (caUcginfitcr) 
together. It in prubablo IhuL these foundulionH 
Imd their models abroad, an in a mighty cnoy- 
uliiiimlin of Cuiujii Law (lirit. Mils. MH. ling., 
(1, E, 7) by nnc James,. written ulimil 11150, 
under tlie term " Collegium," In the ipiesliun 
" Who eiui Turin a college? " the answer ia, 

" Huy the men of any profession, hucIi ius 
grammar lean hern (grfluimufiri). ur uf imy oc¬ 
cupation, ua liakern ami Lite like, 11 It looks 
therefore ua if collcgiaLc aeliooh were already 
known before Wykeiiani'H foundation. Hut if 
known in him, they are not known Lu ua. 

Wykeliam'H example was speedily imitated. 
Henry (Jhiclicluyj an eminent cumin lawyer, 
one oT the earliest Hdhulars of Winchester 
College and of N T nw College, who liccnmo 
AreldiiHluip of Canterbury, founded iu 1425 
a college at his native place, lliglmm Ferrers 
in NortlmmpLniiMliiri!, in which lie cullegiatcd llm 
|inriHh churehea, uLluelied Lu it the preexist¬ 
ing alniHhimae of lliirlecn ijiinr men and Lhe 
grammar neliiml, and made the grammar aelunil- 
luilHter nne of the fellows. He did not. how¬ 
ever, unfortunately fur it, a Line h this college to 
liiH College id All Himla, which he founded at 
Oxford in 1-137, and hii iL perished. In 1-MU 
King Henry VI fol In wed the example, of his gud- 
father, Cluehelcy, and begun to establish, out 
at his native Windsor, wliie.li already possessed 
the ancient College of Hi. Iii'nrge's, Init jit Eton 
near it, u college school, cnlleginling Lhn purish 
Church uf Hi, Mary, establishing a Callage uf 
Hi. Mary of Klim liy Windsor to cuiisiNt uf 
a provost and 25 Helitilars-clerks, studying 
grammar, an alinshimse nf 2.1 old men, anil 
u free grammar seliool. At Lhe same Lime he 
fuiiitdeii HI. Niehnliw' Culli'gn at Cumhriilgo 
for a rector and 12 Hchulars in tlie higher 
faculties. In 1-115 under Lhe inlliumeo of his 
secretary Hcckingluii, anntlier uf Lhe early 
Hcholars id Winchester, ami Waynflete, its linad- 
muHler, whom he IhiiiHimrteil to Eton and made 
Provost there, lie refounduil his colleges, in¬ 
creasing them to Lhe same number as Wykc- 
ham's 7(1 scholars in each, with 2(1 11 noble ” 
eommunorfl, ami any number of oppidans who 
wished Lo iiLleml tin* Free (Irannnur School. 
It is eiirious that lie did not lake lhe step 
forward, as Cliiclicley Inul linin', of making (lie 
minder a member of the college. His failure 
lu do so made Eton like Winchester, lmlh lhe 
urea tors nf the English public scluml system, 
a system nf boarding sclmols for (lie upper 
classes ul high rales. For the pay of lhe 
master, .Gil) a year, being lixed by slit lute, 
necessitated 1 i'lh looking Lu fees, instead of In u 
rise in Halary, Tor his reward, when the value 
nf money fell, and made lhe. Free (irnnimitr 
Hehuol of KLon, supposed to lie free uf tuition 
fees, tlie most expensive and aristocratic in Liu* 


kingdom. The. colleges nf AlcasLcr, nenr York, 
fumuled by llisiiop Hlillington, Lord Cliancellor 
and llislmp of Hath and Wells, c. 1*1(11, ami 
nf Jesus of llulherlmm in Yorkshire, foundud 
by one of the liriiL King's College Buholura, 
Thomas Hollierhain, Lord Chancellor and Areli- 
liiHlmp of York, in l*lfID, did lake Lilia slep. 
Hut these colleges cnnHihLed of a provost to 
manage the properly and preach, and three 
fellows, who wore respectively lo Lcnch free 
sclmols of grammar, song, and wriling, tho 
last including arithmetic and " nil flerivencra' 
cruft." In MH7 William uf Wnynfleto, lhn 
cx-lieadiuusLer nf Winchester and ex-provost of 
Eton, afterwnrilH Lord Chancellor and llisiiop 
of Winchester, founded Magdalen College at 
Oxford, and ulLiielicd to it a grammar school, 
niul mirliculurly ordered that the boys should 
not In* taken from grammar and put mi Lo 
become Bimhislers, i.c. lo study philosophy and 
logic, until they hail heconie thoroughly profi¬ 
cient iu Llieir classical authors. IIo also at¬ 
tached in it n gruimnav school at Ids native place 
of WaiufleoL in Lincolnshire but did notmnko 
Lhn buys there au integral part of his college, 
Furly years Inter, the greatest or all educational 
college founders arose in Tlinmns Wolsey. Lord 
Chancellor and at the same Lime Archhisliop of 
York anil llisiiop of Durham and cardinal, 
11 Tim whirligig nf Lime bringing about its 
revenges," lie reversed Lhe proceedings of tho 
LwelfLh century and suppressed man list cries 
wholesale for his Lwu colleges, tinning Hi. 
Frides wide's Priory in Lu Cardinal College aL 
Oxford, ami Hi, Peter's anil other inonnHleriea 
iiilii (hinlinal (,'ullego at Ipswich, Lhe one fur 
100 fellows, tin*. nLlier for a warden nml 50 
hoys. Hul on his Tall, lliesa great founda¬ 
tions ceased when they had hardly begun Lo 
lie. Tim min, however, refmmded by llenry 
VIII, becuine CliriHL Church, Oxford, partly 
a cathedral, partly a eullege, which affects 
pnr exrallmcv the older title of " the Hihikc." 
A small fragment of Lhe Ipswich endowinenb 
was bestowed ua the grammar selmol, which 
had existed long before Wolsey and nourishes 
filiil. 

Thimgli tlie eilucatimial colleges were some 
oT the most impiirtaiit, they were by no means 
Lhe most numerous oT Lhe colleges founded 
between 1250 and lfi.15. Nut only were cnlle- 
giule elmrelu'S uf the ordinary type, iu which 
eliureli Hi'i'viceH niune first uiiil education only 
ineiden Lully, being founded nil over the country 
through the wlnde period, bill the suhnrdhuili: 
bodies uf eleiies ulLuelieil In the eiilliedmls 
were iiieiu'pnraled in eolli-ges also. The Vicars 
('liunil, nr elmii’ deputies nf lhe cumins nl York 
ami Hereford, at Lineiilii nml Hmilliwell and 
elsewhere, were iiienrporuleil; (lie chan try 
priests, the priests endowed In sing for singlo 
people's souls, us at York and Houthwcll 
minsters, and even at large parish church as 
like Hull mid 1 Ins Lon, received common en¬ 
dowments and worn in cor pur a Led as a body; 
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the choristers also were sometimes consti¬ 
tuted a ficparato college with separate estates, 
Not less than two hundred of these colleges, 
besides University and School Colleges, existed 
in 1545, Bub with the educational colleges as 
well ns tha guilds and brotherhoods, which re¬ 
produced tlie Homan collegia, they woro all 
swept into the act for the nbolition of nil such 
corporations, commonly called the Chantries 
Act, of 1545, whioh empowered Henry VIII to 
confiscate them all to pay for his wars with 
Franca and Seatl and. Th is ao t w as for Henry’s 
life, and lie died before he had confiscated more 
than a dozen colic gcs. A new Chan tries Act 
wna passed in Urn second year of Edward VI, 

I B IB, From this the colleges of the universi¬ 
ties and the three collegiate schools attached 
te them with the cathedrals wore exempted. 
All the rest werB absolutely abolished. Even 
now colleges, such as Thornton in Lincolnshire, 
widely, when tlvsmanas Lories had been abolished 
between 1535 and 1540, had been converted 
into a oil egos by Henry VIII himself, though 
education had been given in them a placo 
almost as important as in the university col¬ 
leges, worn now dissolved, In the now cathe¬ 
drals, into which so mo of the old cathedral 
monasteries and greatar abbeys were converted, 
the schools were made an integral part of tho 
new college, and the name of "college’’ at 
Gloucester, Bristol. Worcester and elsewhere 
superseded that of 'abbey" and "priory” anil 
lins left its memory in College Streets and Col- 
lego Greens. But with these cxcop Lions, and 
that of the College of Surgeons, all the colleges, 
which survived tho year 1548, 13 at Oxford, 1*4 
at Cambridge, with Winchester, considered 
pnrt of Oxford, and Eton, part of Cambridge, 
were educational. Hchijd the term "college’ 
ciuno to bo regarded ns meaning exclusively 
an educational establishment 
The foundation of colleges did not ccaso at 
the Reformation. But tlionceforward colleges 
wore, with the single exception or AVestminstor 
Collegiate CJhurali, which maintained wliat for 
three centuries was the chief school of Loud on, 
and for a century the chief school in England, 
solely educational. Edward VI designed great 
law colleges at Oxford and Cambridge which 
never came into existence. Private belief net ora 
Were more successful. At Oxford Sir Thomas 
Pone created Trinity College in 1554 in what 
had bean Durham College, tho Oxford Col¬ 
lege for eight student monks from Durham. 
Sir Tho mas White, a successful merchant tailor, 
founded St, John's College in 1655 in tho 
dcsertod college of tho Cistercians. After 
several futilo at tempts, Gloucester College, tho 
college of the southern llonedictino monks nb 
Oxford, wliieh had sunk into nu unendowed 
hall, roappenred ns Worcester College in 1714, 
Wadhnm College was founded in 1012, a be¬ 
lated imitation of the old colleger, by Nicholas 
AVadkiuu. and his wife', while Brejadgates Hall, 
au ancient house of scholars, blossomed into 


Pembroke Coll ego in 1024, through the elfurlH 
al tho Municipal Corporation ot Abingdon, 
solicitous to find n place of higher education for 
the scholars of Abingdon Grammar School. 

At Cnmbridgo llio Puritan Clmnijellor of llie 
Exchequer, who lmd first obtained preferment 
as chancellor of the ccurL created to deal with 
the confiscated momuilerieU and colleges, .Sir 
WnHor Mil dm ay, founded Emmanuel College 
in 15B4; nntUhdnoy Miibsbx College yim founded 
by Lady Sidney, Countess of iS’UbmcX, in 151HJ. 
A successful strolling player mill ncliir-mHunger, 
Edward Alleyn (j/.v.), founded a mUrnr pinch¬ 
beck imitation of Wind muter and limn Culh-geu 
at Dulwich, near London, culled the “ Cullcdgc 
of God’s Guifl, 11 in 1IUD for n mnsLer, wnrden, 
and 4 fellows, of whom one win preacher, tho 
second schoolmaster, the third usher of llio 
school, and the fourth organist or Bung School¬ 
master, willi 12 poor scholars. Dill aa tho 
founder married a young wife before lie luul fully 
endowed the college, Lhc foil ruin lion lingered in 
n semi-moribund condition fur three cun Ulrica, 
until the growth or London lniulc it blossom 
into one oi the wealthiest of uchual [amidalums 
in llio second half of i]u< nineteenth century. 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Pro lee lor uf the Cojmnihi- 
wcaltli of England, founded, mil of the re.venues 
of tho iliscRUtilisin'd Doan and Chnpter, a 
University Cel lego at Durham (n.u.) liy letter u 
patonL of May 15, 1057. An ordinance giving 
it power Id grant degrees ns n university wus 
drafted in ID50. But tho Itanturntion enmo 
before it wns passed, and in lflllfJ llio college 
ceased to be, and tho Chapter was restored. 

No other college scorns lu linvc been fpiiinji'il 
in England for a period of nearly Uvu cen¬ 
turies from tho reign or Jnmeu I to the year 
1800. Then a contingent bequest in detank nf 
heirs, m a do nearly a century lief ore, of iJie 
man Iroin whom Downing Street lakes its 
name, was mndc erfectivc by Die Court of 
Chancery in Llio creation nf Downing College, 
at Cambridge. IL wns nearly Half a century 
more before a new crap of colleges begun to 
ariRe, not aa university colleges, but fichool col¬ 
leges. These purported to lie nUcr the fashion 
of AVinclicater and Eton, but lor lhc most 
part boro no resemblance to them except in 
name and llio fnet that lliev wcro secondary 
schools catering for Lhc richer clnssea. The 
first of them was Cheltenham College, which 
had none of tho charnalerislicB of a college. 
It was not in any sense a corporation; iL hail 
no corpomta property ami iln members were 
not coaptativc. It wag merely a private nd- 
vonLiiia school run by n number of tho old 
Anglo-Indian civil servants and military men 
who flocked to Che I Lon li inn for its waters 
anil its cheapness. They' combined in ItWfl 
to hire land and buildings and n liondinaster. 
This school catercd tit livat entirely, aa iL Rtill 
does largely, for day boys. But iL was run 
on 11 public. BcbnoA Vines ” and -was successful. 
In 1504, by being incorporated by Act of 
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Parliament, il became an endowed uchool with 
an incorporated governing body, mid no, La llint 
extent, o cullcgc in Lite proper sense. Marl- 
boTouah Collide, sUiricil in J8J3, wu 0 / tlio 
Bnrria kind, except Mint Lbe people who mib- 
Hcribeil Ln il were drawn frum nil over Eng¬ 
land mul consisted chiefly of clergy and cleri¬ 
cal ly-mimlcd laymen, largely Inwyrrn, inn trad 
of military men, IL iiinied 11 L I icing n cheap 
Rugby, n boarding school fur 11 lower middle 
cl cun. Hi. Peter's College, Radley, ill Rerk- 
sliire, flnmu flvo mi leu iruin Oxford. wits a 
real school college, founded with a (feed and 
ft cnile of statutes by William He well, n Wyke¬ 
hamist himself, on the model uf Wyheliam’H 
faumliiLion, iw mudificil by Rotherham, the 
warden lining the liendiiiiutlcr nnd the assist¬ 
ant musters the fellows, who lived and acted 
logcLhcr as 11 body corporate, though per¬ 
manent endowment nnd legul incorporation 
did not come till 1H0L St. Andrew's College, 
Hrndlicld, founded by llic rector nnd owner 
of Jlnulfield, near Heading ivns founded in 
lHfiO on 11 similar model, with Lite founder na 
warden ami the musters liis appointees} hut 
It did not ohlriiu a royal chnrLer nnd incur- 
pornlinn lill IH02. Wellington College, also 
in Berkshire, rinimlcd by Hiiliaeriplinn in honor 
of the Duke of Wellington in IBfill, like Clif¬ 
ton Collego in IMflfJ. Malvern College in 1802, 
and Mnileyburg College in lftfll, all ranking 
among the "ureal public Schools" of Eng¬ 
land, followed in quick succession. Since 
limn so-called colleges, which nre merely 
hcIiooIh and often merely private schools, biicJi 
as Brighton and Eiwlliouriin colleges, havn 
been and uru being founded in every year 
llmt pnaaca. In 1870 Kelile, and in 1874 lierL- 
ford Colleges were founded at Oxford, nnd in 
1882 Helwyn College at Cambridge, hut this 
is not recognized na a college of the university. 

At the sumo lime ao-cnllcd colleges, not 
of Lho school but of Lbe universily type, linvo 
been founded nil over the country, noginning 
with University Collego nnd King's College, Lon¬ 
don, in 1828; Owens Collego at Manchester, 
now Lho University of Manchester, in 1G5I; 
Mason's College in Birmingham in 1870, now 
a collego of Birmingham University, founded in 
1000, and many more. The term has been ex¬ 
tended and made common in Lho so-cnUed Train¬ 
ing Collego for Elementary School Teachers, 
built by government nid broadcast. Nownny 
privato individual ecLs up ft private lulvenluro 
aclionl, liero to-day mid gone to-morrow, and any 
town or county council acts up a technical 
school, paid for out of the. raliiH. nnd dubs 
it 11 collego, so that the term threatens to 
he coma a pretentious nanus for a secondary 
school, with a secondary connotation of n. 
plftco of " universily" or technical education 
lor those over 16 years of nge. A, P, L, 
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college as the one distinctively American edu¬ 
cational typo ami the complex problems Llmt 
confronL that institution to-day eannoL be 
understood apart from their historical netting. 
With Lbe llcnaiHsancc in Europe in the eleventh 
century came Lho university, with ils four de¬ 
partments, lho arts course mid the professional 
schools of law, medicine, ami Llieology. The, 
aria course, of which the American college is 
the lineal descendant, was everywhere regarded 
ns preparnlory to professional studios. Its 
purpose was Lu lay a broad and general foun¬ 
dation fur Ilia apccialixcd studies of the higher 
faculties. Not long after the close of tin) 
Middle Ages, a modification or the arts course 
began which has continued to the present day. 
The elementary studies were gradually crowded 
down into the programs of preparatory insLi- 
luliuns, and more advanced studies Look their 
places. The Irivium, —grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic.'—which aL first led to the A.II. degree, 
wns lilllis by liLtlo relegated la a new type 
of school which developed to prepare students 
for the nrls course. But even nfLcr the llcn- 
imanncc nnd Lite Itefornmlimi had thus af¬ 
fected the Lrivium, the arts course retained 
its distinct relationship Lu Lhc professional 
schools. The Renaissance, wiLli the ideal uf 
culture for ils own sake, left a lasting human¬ 
istic impression on the old arts course. Tim 
wider vision of llic new learning regarded the 
college course no longer as 11 mere prepara¬ 
tion for the study of three traditional pro¬ 
fessions, but rather ns a liberal (raining lead¬ 
ing directly to effective participation in scores 
of now activities. 

Willi the lief urination in Germany camo 
changes which led to a new type of university 
and eventually In it school system wilh 
no intermediate institution naridhl to the 
curly arts coiiihc. In limn the cull ego willi 
its dormitory system ami secluded life dis¬ 
appeared, nnd in the commercial* towns of 
Germany Lhc modern type of university de¬ 
veloped. At llic same Lime several new types 
of preparatory schools were founded which 
gradually developed in la Lho modern gym¬ 
nasiums willi courses leading directly Lo Lhc, 
universities. This was not, however, with¬ 
out periods of transition characteristic of 
Lho origins of schools in nil countries. The 
now typo oT preparatory school edged Us way 
in between the old grammar school and Llic, 
arts course, overlapping in both directions. 
After a long period, during which the fields 
of the several types of institutions were but 
vngucly defined, a lino wan drawn in the nine¬ 
teenth century between the gymnasium mid 
the university, leaving Lo lho former virtually 
tlui enliro nrts course of Dip early uni vend lies. 
Thus Lho German university abandoned Clin 
old ideal of lilmral education and general 
mental discipline in favor of specialized tech¬ 
nical training. The Reformation in England 
bad no such effect on English higher schools. 
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The colleges of the English universities, with 
thoir separate baildinga, organizations, and 
community lire, were so firmly established, bo 
fortified by tradition, so snfc from the ou- 
croaclnncnta of stale secondary schools, that 
they have survived, with insignificant changes, 
even the insistent demands of modern times. 
InaLcnil of the somewhat antagonistic gym¬ 
nasium, there nrosc in England the great 
public schools — such ns Winchester, Eton. 
Rugby — dominated by the universities ami 
in full sympathy with them. Tims Llm Eng¬ 
lish college has retained as its aim the train¬ 
ing of the faculties for use in all the needs of 
life, — its ideal a liberal rather Llinn ft techni¬ 
cal education. 

It wns this arts course and this ideal that 
the early settlers sought to transplant in 
America, and here almost at once began the 
Old World cusLum of crowding down the ele¬ 
mentary subjects into the programs af the lower 
schools. From the founding of Harvard 
College in 1030 to tho present day, this pro¬ 
cess has continued. Toward Lhe end of tho 
eight couth contury, thin process helped to estab¬ 
lish the academy, in some respects an inter¬ 
mediate school between llm colleges and tho 
old Latin grammar schools. Tho history of 
the academy suggests tho Uorninu gyinnnsmm. 
It took over rnaro and maro ur tho worlc of 
the early college; and tho college responded, at 
first rather rohictanlly, to the conaLnnt pres¬ 
sure to add new subjects to iLa curriculum. 
When tho prescribed course was found Lo give 
the student a little of everything ami not 
much of anything, the overloaded curriculum 
broke down of its own weight. Then the 
elective system ovolvccl as a means of relief 
ami helped Lo conbimiD the process that had 
been going on for centuries. Inevitably tile 
average ago of graduation from college was in¬ 
creased by several years, demands came for a 
shortening nf the college course, and tho wliolo 
question of Lhe place of the College of Liberal 
Arts in American life became one of increas¬ 
ing importance, (See articles on College 
CounsB, LisNarn or; Graduation, Age of.) 

Meantime the most significant influence an 
the college from below lma been the growth 
of the public high Bohool. Under independent 
municipal management and enthusiastic pub¬ 
lic support; responding more and more to tho 
demands for practical education; of recent 
years conscious of its power and throwing ofT 
tho shackles of college control; reaching 
farther and farther into the domain once held 
by the collet alone; the public high school 
lias produced in America a situation similar 
to the one which in Germany long ugo resulted 
in the elimination of the arts course as a sep¬ 
arata institution. From nbovo have cmnn 
two movements, first, Llic establishment of 
many professional schools with high school 
graduation ns Lhe standard for admission; 
and, second, the development of graduate 


schools of arts under the influence of German 
universities. The old English nrts course 
and the new German arts course, with con¬ 
flicting ideals, have produced Home confusion 
wherever they have found their way into tho 
same institution. lew mlmiiiiHlrnlurH have 
seen clearly the distinct Hjihcrt* mill fiinclicm 
of each type of arts course. The result lias 
been wlint in called tho invasion of the liberal 
arts course by professional studios. Inevit¬ 
ably Llm college within the university Ims 
suffered by this confusion with griiduuLc 
schuuls. It Ims failed lo keen its distinct 
sphere, to retain a faculty uf ulilwl mini de¬ 
voted primarily to its needs, ur In develop a 
pedagogy uf its own, made imperative by 
changing comlilioiin of size uf classes, curricu¬ 
lum, and social needs. All of Llie.se historical 
movements, except the development in America 
of Llic graduate nrts course under German 
influence, luive iilTocLed alike the college williin 
the university, whether under stall! or pri¬ 
vate control, noil Lhe isolated mnall college. 
Out of it all lhe great problem uf (lie college 
lias cume insistently to llm frimi. The early 
years or Lho twentieth century mark a period 
of trial anil transition fur the uullegc, Lhe out¬ 
come of which is not yet evident, 

Definition op the College. — The nearest 
approach Lo a generally accepted definition 
of what should constitute a college in that 
framed by the Carnegie Foundation for Lhe 
Advancement of Teaching (q.v .): "An iiiHtitu- 
Litm lo ho ranked ns a eullcgn must hove at 
least six professors giving their enLire time lo 
college mid univursiLy work, a course of four 
full years in liberal urla and aciencen, and should 
require far admission, not less Hum Lha usnnl 
four yoara of acadcinio or high ucliunl prepara¬ 
tion. or ils equivalent, in addition to Llm pre- 
ncnilcmio or grammar school studies." In this 
definition four years of preparation for rnllegit 
arc supposed to cover fourteen units, a unit bring 
n course of five periods weekly throughout an 
academic yenr of Lhe preparatory school, 

As a nmLLcr of fact, however, the LcriilH 
" college " and “ university 11 usually imlicnlo 
something inferior lo the standard set by Llm 
Carnegie Foundation. Although nearly n thou¬ 
sand institutions in the United Stales mid 
Canndn cnll themselves colleges ur universities, 
not one fourth of these nrc standard institu¬ 
tions, according to the definition given above. 
So long as there in no general agreement con¬ 
cerning the lilies of demarcation between high 
school mid eullcge mid between college mid 
university, Lhere are found miiuenniH " univer¬ 
sities " that me inferior in idl esHenlinls Lu llm 
heller city high schools. Nor, uiifiirluiiulely, 
can it be determined whether nn institution 
meets lho standard by an examination of ils 
publications, fur Llioro is frequently n grievous 
discrepancy between Lhe promise nf tin* enta- 
loguo and the performance or the " college." 
Until Lhe standardizing influencea recently 
58 
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begun have hud further lime Tor uplifting aucl 
el i ini mi li ii u among insliLuliijns n.sjiiriiif; Ln rank 
iih colleges, the mail Inis l worthy HhLh are Lhoau 
approved liy the General Education Hoard 
(ij.v.) uml tin: Carnegie Eoumluliun for Iho 
Advaiieemeiil of Teaching. 

Historical Devulopment. ~ (Deluilml uc- 

ennuls of Iho tlt!VcliJ|iiimnl of llm mure im- 
purlnnl colleges nre Riven umler eni'li nepuruii* 
Lille, c.y. Hurviinl, Vale, ole.) jiinuiip; Uio 
21,1)1)0 persona who eiimii Lu New England from 
11120 In Ullll, lhe dale of llm assembling 
uf the Lour Hmliuiucnl,— were nlinul 100 
graduates of Cambridge nod Oxford. This 
proportion of one gnuuuiLe Lu nlioul 200 of 
]Mi[mluliuii was u.i large ns prevailed in uuy 
ciiuiilry in lln: Ncveuloenlli eeuLury. TIichii 
nil'll brought with them Hindi college HlundarilH 
[mil inellinilH hh Lhey Imil kiiuwii. Ifnmird 
Cullego (ly.a.), fun lull'd in lfiUfi, wliieh for moro 
limn fifty yearn remained the only college in 
Auicrieii, was largely the prmlucL of Emmanuel 
College, Cmnbridge, Eminuiniel wilh a I'm itun 
fouiuluLion, iiiaile by .Sir WulLer Mildniny in 
UjH- 1. It i.i told Unit Sir Waller, who mm Iho 
elianeelloi' of Llm (‘xelieipier nf Queen Elizabeth, 
wim naked by lbe grout Queen regarding bis 
laying of the i'lirilim fmiiiilalino. Ife in sniil 
In have replied; 11 Ear bo iL from me lu cuuu- 
Lomiiici! anything cimlrnry Lu yuiir cHliihliHluul 
lawn, bill (imiile lie added) 1 have set ail acorn 
wliinli, when iL liiicnmeH uu oak, (bill nlono 
knows wlinl will lie the fruiL thereof-” Erom 
Lite acorn LIiuh pliuiterl sprung Hie first college 
of America, and hu, in u degree, imuiy oilier 
colleges in Llm foliowi hr geueniliulis. 

John CoLluit, Thomas Hhepiinl, and Thulium 
Honker, builders nf iho curly MiihhucIuihuLIh 
CimimimweiilLh, were griuluuUn uf Cjimliridgn 
and id Emmiuuiel. From Magdalene, Cam¬ 
bridge, came Lbc first president uf Harvard 
College, Henry DmisLer (g.i 1 .); from Trinity, 
Olmric.i Chummy (i/.e.), llm second president; 
from PcLcrhouse came John Norton, Llm iuler- 
prclcv uf the doctrine anil discipline of.Llm 
Church; from Trinity also came Llm leader of 
the Hay euluity. Julia Wiiitlirnp; from Jesus 
enmo Llm npoHlIe Lu Llm Indians, John Eliot 
(i;.y.); fruin Emmanuel ennie, nliove all olher.s, 
John Ilurvaril (q.«.), wlui, through his hooks 
uml n Rift of ludf of his estate, though hiiiiiII, 
becinne llm founder in a peculiar kcuhc of Iho 
cullcgu in Llio new Cniunridgc. IL limy lie 
added lliut Llm linger mioibei 1 of ciillrgc-lii'i'd 
men of Llm New England colonies were found 
in MiiDHiichiiMoLlH Huy. Uf (lit: KHI souls who 
ciniir over in Llm M(injlinnr miLiiim Imil received 
a college degree. Killer Hrcw.iler wan llm only 
lijiiTidiy edueiited iiiiin in Llm company, but 
his education hud mil covered l ho full imiver- 
hi Ly period. Tim rein Lion between llm old 
Cambridge uml llm higher eiluniliim in Amer¬ 
ica, therefore, is a relation deliuile, vital, and 
for many ycnni dominiiot. 

AlLhough seventeen years beforo Harvard 


College was eHLabli.ilmil endeavors had been 
made Lo Tumid a college in Virginia, iL was nob 
until 1(3!K( Lliut a perinaimiiL charter was ob- 
luiimil. liven then iL was not obtained wilh* 
ouL opposition. When Dr. James Ulail', a 
Scollisli Episcopal elergynmn, the founder of llm 
college, went Ln ALlnriioy-Gimcml Seymour with 
the royiil eumioaml lo prepare n charier, lm 
was mul by rommiHtrimeoN ugaiiiHl Llm expensive 
liberulily, ■Seymour tleuluriiig he cuw no nceu- 
siim fur a college in Virginia. Dr. Hlnir rmiliiul 
that ministers id Llm church were needed lucre, 
iw llm people uf Virginia had hoiiIh as well as 
those of England, ami lliut n college wim ncr.es- 
Hury In ediienlu ilium. “ Souls I " exclaimed 
Seymour in reply, " diunn Llicir minis I Let 
Llumi make tninimi," Ilut Llm clnirler wuh 
mum granted, nod Llm college entered upon n 
career uf prosperity which, with certain lapses, 
it enjiiyeil iluwn lu Llm lievoluliomiry War, 

The fniindaliim nf Vale College (j.n.) in llm 
lirsL year of llic eighlceullt cenLiirv was like- 
wise llm result id a long-cunlimieil endeavor. 
As curly as IMS, ten years idler llm beginning 
nf Llm New Haven colony, steps, which primal 
lo lm ineffective, were Lakcii Tor the HLurLing 
uf a eullege. More Lhnn fifty years clnpscd 
before the imlunl fouinliilioii wiw maile. In 
llic lirsL year of Llm ciglilcniilh century a few 
niimslerH of llm coluny peiitiuued Llm nulhuii- 
lic.s for n charter, and also engaged lu give 
llicir own honks fur its endowment. The 
charier ns granted intlicnlcd a desire to uuliold 
uml iiropugiile, Llm Gl iris Linn l'riilesliiiit religion 
by a HiiiieiiHsioii of learned uml orthodox men. 
lLalsu expressed Llm wish Limb llm youLli might 
lie iiiHlrueLiiil in llm arts and Hcieuecs, uml might. 
Ihrnugh llm blessing id Altnighly (lull, lie [iLLcil 
for employment liulli in Church mid HliUe. 

AIiiiij.hI lifLy yeurs passed idler Llm fmiuiln- 
Linii of Yale, before llm establishment nf amiLlier 
eullege. In 17-Ifi PriuceLon, in 17.11 Cnhuidim, 
in 17.17 Llm University of I'eniiHvlvaina, in 
17111 brown University, in 170(1 Rutgers, in 
1770 DnrlmouLli, represent the nijlilo miceea- 
sinn. (,See articles mi each iiiHliLuLion.) 

Theflii six cnlleges, tugether with Harvard, 
William and Mnry, nod Yale, were largely Llm 
irodueL of Llm Church. Harvard College wns 
imiuled chiefly for Llm purpiiHi; uf maintaining 
a creed mid for Llm edueiilinn of ministers. 
Of its 7(1 graduates heLwecn 111-12 uml 1(1.10 at 
leimt /i!l Imi'iinm uiinisLers. Inilved, uf all Liu; 
grudiuili'H down Lo 1700 more limn ludf were 
clergy men, A similar proportion prevuileil 
at Yule for its lirsL ludf century. (Sen (‘iii.unn; 

(lllAIIU.VTUH, l'llllVKSHlllNAI. lUrtTUimiTlnX' UK.) 

TIu; I'liinf aim of llm fniimlei-siind nuly friemlH of 
l’riiirelmi was Ln furnish Ihr Chureli, mill es[m- 
innlly Lhelr own briineli nf it, Llm l'resbyLeriao. 
wilh aide miniHlers. Their Hcwindnry iiurpuso 
wiih lo pmviile a liberal eduralinii fur nil rliwfU'n, 
Columbm Imd for its first giivcrnors niinialers 
of llm Church of England and iiIho nf llm l'rcs- 
hylenuii, Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, nnd Lho 
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French Protestant churches; and its first class 
of eight students wna taught in Llio vestry room 
of the Bchoalliouse ntlnchcd to Trinity Church. 
In the organization of Brown University tho 
Baptist Church, and in Live organization of 
ILutaors College the Dutch Reformed, exer¬ 
cised a controlling inllucncc. In Llio charier 
of Rutgara it is affirmed that it was founded for 
the education of youth in the learned languages, 
liberal arts ami acicncca, and especially in divin¬ 
ity, preparing them for the ministry and other 
good officos. The planting of Dartmouth was 
tho result of the great religious awakening of 
the fir at half of the eighteenth century. 

In tho establishment, therefore, of the nino 
colleges planted boforo the oulbronk of the 
Revolutionary War, English conditions pre¬ 
vailed. Tho motives, too, were religious or 
ecclesiastical. In most cases the mo Lives wero 
sectarian, but with the narrower molhm win 
mingled n largo human purpose. Religion 
wns used as n method for the betterment of 
men and “ for the glory of God/' 03 well as to 
promote denominational enlargement. 

Tho Declaration n[ the dth of July, 1770, 
contained intimations of our intellectual and 
nendemie freedom from Great Britain. So 
fundamental and vital wns tho separation that 
the suggestion was nude to establish a now 
language in Lite place nf the English, Acta 
which mado the colonies independent in politi¬ 
cal and civil affairs also sewed to make them 
independent in affairs educational, In this 
condition tiro United States turned for nid mul 
comfort to the traditional enemy of England— 
Franco. French officers, commanding French 
armies and French fleets, catlpcrated with 
the American Forces. Frenchmen, gentlemen 
of scholarship and culture, visited llio country 
for soientifio, literary, or political purposes. 
The American Academy of Aria and Sciences 
(g,u,)i incorporated in Massachusetts in 1780, 
proposed to give itself " tho nir of France, 
rather than oT England, and to follow tho 
Royal Academy rather than the Roynl Society." 
President John Adams said that it wns tho tfllka 
which ho had with scholars in Paris that gave 
him tho idea of the formation of tho Academy. 

The French influence exerted upon tho gen¬ 
eral educational condition is Indicated in vari¬ 
ous ways. In 1784 tho corporation of Harvard 
College received nn odor from Llio King of 
France to furnish a botanic garden, which Ilia 
college desired to establish, with every species 
of seeds and plants which might be required 
from his royal garden at his own cxpoiiEo. 
At the same Liino, too, an attempt wns made 
to found a French Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in America, with headquarters in 
Richmond, Its projector, Quesuny, was tho 
grandson of tho famous French philosopher 
and economist, Queanay, who wns Court 
Physician to Louis tho Fifteenth. He came 
to this country to aid in the Revolution, serv¬ 
ing as a captain in Virginia. After giving up 
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military life because of ill health, lie trnvdid 
through the country, and in these travels con¬ 
ceived the idea of introducing French arls mul 
culture, helievinp, alau, that lie cuulil multiply 
the relations unilinR Franco and Lliis country. 
Tho insLiluLion was Lu he national, having 
branches al 13 alii mure, Philadelphia, ami Niuv 
York, and nlso inlcrnnliuiinl, being nlliliulml 
with similar iiiuliUiriuiui lu Europe. It wim 
designed to give wlial we might now cull 
grniiuntc in at ruction. Its curriculum wns suf¬ 
ficiently broad, inclmVmR luri-iRU Imigungi-M, 
mathematics, nrchilucluru (civil ami iiiiliinry). 
painting, sculpLurc, cngrnviug, experimental 
physics, astronomy, grugrai diy, clicniiHiry. 

mineralogy, botany, nmUoniy (liurimm mul 
veterinary), and naLural hinlnry. This en¬ 
deavor interested many people both in Anirriea 
mul France. No less than sixty llim maud 
francs wero raised Luwnrd llie cmluwiuciil. 
Among the subscribers Lu Llie fund were iilmul 
a Ini mired of the representatives nf tlu; beat 
eulluro of Virginia. On July I, 178(1, the enr- 
ner stone of Llio building wilh laid nt Ilinhinrind, 
and ona professor wun Appointed, Hi: wax Piir- 
lor Joan Ilouello. Blit in 1780 I'm nee was in uu 
condition to enter into achenwn uf I'dncnLmn or 
aliier propngamlism ouLniiln nf her own territory, 
and tlio formnl emloavor »ri*eully enmi: In uu mid. 

On tho toinhsLoue of Tliunnw JdlTersmi, at 
Monticcllo, nro Lhrea iiiHCriplious indicating 
that ho was the author of Live Dcidnrnlhni nf 
Independence, of tho fuudniricnlul law of 
Virginia guaranteeing religious rremliiin, and 
that ho was also the founder uf Lhe University 
of Virginia. In his endeavor fur die higher nlu- 
cnlian, n. work which Mr, Jefferson regarded iw 
of signal importance, ho wns Inrgely infliicmTil 
by tho methods, Mens, ami purjttiHds uf l'mime. 
While ho wns minister nl Palis he 11 mile in von li¬ 
gations of tho Frnnch Hyslum uf education. 
The University of Virginia, CHtnblhdicd in LK2li. 
embodied the French model. lie regarded 
Edinburgh and Geneva ns tho beat foreign 
universities. At onn lime it was suggested, by 
reason of political dissaLisfnnliun, tlint the. 
lending professors of the University uf Geneva 
should ns a body transfer themselves to Vir¬ 
ginia. Tho project, of course, like; Hint of 
t-iueenay, was not feasible, but in the linnl 
organization oT tho university near Moiilir.cdlo 
the French me llio d of sepnraLe schools nro- 
vailetl. Religious freedom, which clinriiuLuriisiul 
nnd still characterizes tho university, repre¬ 
sents the French rather than Lhe English tradi¬ 
tion. Another manifestation of French influence 
on Llio higher education of America is seen in 
llio oreaiiiznlion of education in Llie Territory 
of Michigan. It is specially represented in mi 
ciuUiavQt to found wlmt wns for a Limn known 
by tho dreadful name " Cntholcpistcniinil." 
Tho project included tho establish men l of 
thirteen professorships, also known by out- 
lniulish terms. Nn religious condition was to 
obtain in tho election of members to the hoard 
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nf Lrnalcca. This Hellenic, loo, begun in 1B17, 
like llii! Hellenic or (lummy, came lo nn end in 
Llie form in which il wilh projected; Iml it was 
the germ whence sprang, twenty years later, 
tin' University id Michigan. 

While Lin; diflCUssimiH between JefTcraoii ami 
hifl friends were going on in relation In Liu* rslub- 
lishinniit (if a university in Virginia, tin; influ¬ 
ence id rierman srhnlursliip nml leaching was 
beginning In lie fell, Fur u hundred years thin 
ifj/lufjicii linn Inien enlarging ami deepening. 
Although Jlenjamm FrauUiu was a visitor at 
Giitlingeii in 1770, and alllumgh ill the. same 
univemiy, in J7D0, u l'emisylvanian, lien jit min 
Hiuilli Jlurtmi, Imik his degree of Doctor of 
I'hilusnpliy, it wuh liiiL nniil lhe first decodes nf 
the iiineleeudi eenlury Unit the influence of 
llie (ioniums upon American ('duration Ijc- 
enme evident. In the second decade of the 
century begins (lie long (inL of AiuerieanK, 
who have been students at the German uni¬ 
versities for u longer or slimier Liine. Among 
the pioneers lire Kdwanl Everett, George 
Tieknnr, George Ilimerufl, Henry W. Luug- 
felliiw, and .1. Lnllirn|i Motley. Motley wuh 
a nludeiil at (riiUingcti in 1STift. Following 
him at I hill ingen in Lint next neon; of yearn 
were J. K. I'lihot, llie biographer of Emerson; 
Tlii'iidnre Dwight WmiiIhi'V, president of Yule; 
benjamin ApUmrp (limbi, tin? nsti'inioincr; 
George M. hum?, the Latinist; Francis J. 
Gliihl, the English Hclmlar; Henry Hiiynlim 
Smith, tin; llienlugiiiii; Ifurntio II. ITnckcLl, 
John L. Lincoln, and Ilimwell I). Ditehcock. 
Tin* larger mniilii-r of Aim-heaiis who went 
to (icrmiiuy us students in the liral half of 
(lie niiKjtomilli century went (n Gottingen. 
The reason for the elmim in not evideiiL, 
hut, aside from Lint itlLrnelivenesH of the lmi- 
verrtily ilseir, il is pridmlilu that Gdllingen, 
lining situated in Hanover, and Iliumver 
belonging In the English Crown, repi'cHenLcd 
n Icsa fnri'igi) country than did l'lnasin ur .Sax¬ 
ony. Previous tn the year lRfll) in the uiliver- 
silinH of (iiitliiigeu, ur Ilerliii, and of Leipzig, 
alinill loll Americans were enrolled. 

Them; periods, which may in n general way 
lie interpreted in their prevailing influence aH 
English, French, German, are also, in respect 
lo interior comlilions, Lo lie iuierprcleil ns 
ecclesiastical, private, ami public. As the 
colleges founded in the early period were F.ng- 
lisli, and iih lliesi; English rnllegea were ipiilB 
I'nlmly under I lie rein bo) of I lie f'hui-rh, the 
e.celesiusiieiil inllneiire predominated. Follow¬ 
ing LliiH period, a period which may lie inlcr- 
pi'i'lcil as piivale or personal lienaiue dominant, 
('alleges Were founded by individuals iih imli- 
vidiilils, not us ini'iuhers id a church, Mneli 
colleges are WilltitiiiH, llnwiloiii, and Amherst. 
This .seeuiid net-mil was succeeded liy a period 
which may lie culled public nr mUinnnl, in 
which the cnllege or university was eslnlilished 
as the crown of llm public ediualimial svslem 
of the slate. Tin; hlriLc; university cmfjodiita 


the essence of this period and movement, (rice 
Univkhhity, State.) It in not to be under¬ 
stood Llint these periods are in point of time 
distinct. The ecclesiastical period projects it¬ 
self down Lu tlin present day, amt nf course 
the. private or puiHimnl sLill oliluiliH, 

In the first years following the close of the 
Revolutionary War, while the churches were 
engaged in the administration of enllcgnH 
already fuumled, or in the establishment of 
new colleges, no small share of the limly nf 
people earm; to realize that tlicir needs were 
nut fully met by institutions already csisling. 
Too many of these colleges were the colleges 
of a scot or a faction. They were noL collegeH 
fur nml of tin; whole, body of people. As this 
feeling deepened and hrondcucil, it becalm; 
apparent llml the need could lie met in one 
or bath of two ways. One method wan tho 
method of supervision of nml eoiiprrntion with 
existing iiiNtituliniiH. Through such n rela¬ 
tionship il was thought llml these iiiHlilulitm.H 
might become more closely adjusted Ln the 
needs nf the Com mini weal l-h. The second 
metlmil nf the peo]de ministering to themselves 
Lhrmigh Llie higher edueaiion was Lint ealub- 
liHlnnent nf new inslimlions Lo lie adminis¬ 
tered directly hj* tin; people. 

In various forms the adjustment nf llie old 
iiiHliLiiliuiiH In modern soeiely was iillenipted, 
lmt Llie resuliH uf the attempts were. vain. 
Tim Dartmouth College Case ( 7 . 1 ?.) illustrates 
hucIi im iiilriupl. Il was only after the lapse 
nf Imlf a century nml more ilmL the adjust¬ 
ment of Lite cei'lcsinstieiil or private institu¬ 
tion,s In lmulern needs wus aernmpliHhed. 
Therefore, throughout ilia nineteen Mi century 
endeavors, many and earnest, were miule to 
found new institutions under the full nml di¬ 
rect control of Liie Cimimniiwealth. Out of 
this desire to promote a most vital type of the 
higher education sprang with grants uf land 
ns followed the passing uf the great Ordinance 
of 17M7 (r/.r 1 .) nml llie issuing nf the Syinmcs 
patent in 1701. In the first half of llie lost 
century grinds were made for the cslulilisli- 
meut uf institutions id the higher education 
in 22 slates and territories; ami through 02 
acts of Congress, passed largely in tin; name 
period, Hnmewlinl over n million acres were 
grunted for the endowment nf universiLies. 
Jly menus of whnt is known ns the Morrill 
Aei (q.e.) of 1.4(i2 mid acts amendiilniy of it 
about 10 ,dim, 1 ) 11(1 lurcM have been gni tiled In 
no less than 'Ui Hinton in aid of the higher ed¬ 
ucation. This vast iiiiiimnl of public domain, 
lliough allotted primarily fur the endowment 
of ftgriruUuriil and luei-lmuieid imlleges, Iiuh 
freipicully fieeume a part of the endowment 
of Llie university id eaeli of llie slaLes euii- 
I’erni'd. The value of I lies e vast iloliiilions it 
is now impossible In cHlinuilc, bill il is prnli- 
able that the tdiiliv. have realized from them 
nn less limn S2"dl, ( 100 , 001 ). (Sen Nation At, 
Govkiinment ami Edlicatiijn.) 
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The two iuhI a half centuries find morn of lho 
higher education in America represent, further¬ 
more, a general enlargement of purpose, 
method, nntl constitution, The first colleges 
were founded in no small degree nfl schools or 
theology, The clerical purpose wns succeeded 
by the purposo of training men for the great 
business of living. The later colleges, ns well 
as the oUlor, have censed to be professional 
Behoofs; hut not a Tdw of them have called 
into being, aB distinct educational agencies, 
schools for training men for Lho great profes¬ 
sions, Although some s alio els or theology 
still continue to exist an distinct foundations 
— ns Andover and Newton—■ j^ct schools of 
medicine and of lav; arc usually integral parts 
of the university system, and many schools of 
Llicalogy arc integral parts of a universUy. 
such ns the Methodist school in Iloston and 
the Congregational school in New Haven. 
The first schools or law and the first schools of 
medicine—ns the inedicrd school in Phila¬ 
delphia, founded in 17(15 and the law Bchool at 
Litchfield, founded in 17H-1 — were inde¬ 
pendent schools. The first law school con¬ 
nected with a university and authorized to 
confer degrees was established in Harvnrd in 
1817. (See Law, Education for tub; Mnni- 
cai. Enu cation; Ministry, Education iron 

THE ClIIUBTIAN.) 

In the enlargement of the function of the 

university lins been founded lho school of 
graduate studies, Its purpose is to promote 
the cause oT research, to enrich the scholarship 
of the student, mul to serve as a training school 
for teachers. in higher institutions. Thirty 
years ago this agency was beginning its great 
career of usefulness in and through the uni¬ 
versity, Its students numbered about 200. 
In a E Dn mration it has so increased ns to repre¬ 
sent, a student body oT moro than 15000, and has 
so enlarged its facilities as to become one of tho 
most significant forces of the higher education. 
(See Re be Mic ii, Endowment of; Universi¬ 
ties, American.) 

Schools, too, in a greater or less degree of a 
practical nature, have been included in tho uni¬ 
versity. Most conspicuous of tliCRo aohoola 
nvc the technical or scientific. Although a 
large number of such Belinda still rest on an 
independent foundation, yet the great univer¬ 
sities, as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
anil Princeton, embrace schools of Boicnce aa 
part of their organization. Agricultural, com¬ 
mercial, pharmaceutical, pedagogical, and 
library schools arc also included. The growth 
of such technical, professional, or semipro- 
fcaaioual schools in tho Inst twenty-five years 
of the last contury, in respect both to number 
of students, equipment, and public influence, 
hns been great. (Sec Technical Education,) 

Tims in the two and a half centuries since the 
foundation of Harvard, the higher education, 
beginning with the college designed ns a train¬ 
ing school for ministers, has been enlarged to 


include all of tho sciences and nnL a few of Urn 
arts. Tim university lias become a ureal, 
human agency for the promotion of scholar¬ 
ship, for tho enriching or inunhood, ami for 
professional equipment. 

In Lho development of the American univer¬ 
sity the life of tho undergraduates him hecninu 
highly organized. Whether aiudcnla live to¬ 
gether in durmiLorioH -- a mnLlunl prevailing 
more in lho iiiHLilulioiiR of Llm Enu l limn of tho 
West — or in private lodgings, tlioir life is sub¬ 
ject to many and diverse relations. _ Fraterni¬ 
ties, fllriclly so called, clubs, and unci alien of nil 
sorts are formed. In Hindi universities an Yale 
ami Harvard more than seventy-fivo under¬ 
graduate organism Limia are found. They 
exist for purposes most diverse mid with con¬ 
stituencies large or small, compact or loom;, 
homogeneous nr heterogeneous. Clubs po¬ 
litical! musical, literary, social, dramatic, 
debating, religious, rcsUicLic, athletic of all 
kinds are Lho more common, (flee Fuater- 
NmBa; Student Employment; Student Live, 
etc.) 

The athletic organization nf undergraduate 
life has become the inoaL significan tor all fnruiH. 
The beginnings of such organization appeared 
about Hixly years ago, As early iih I HI (I fiiul- 
bnll was played at Yale, but it was, us limn 
played, largely a HCcinuuage between the sophu- 
mora elans and llie fresh man. For llu; next 
thirty yearn tho Qiunc win played with much 
irregularity, both in time and method. It w«n 
not until tho year 1.873 IhriL nil intercolle¬ 
giate league wiv8 formed. The members of 
the cliass of ifU-1 at Yalo and uf 181(1 aL Har¬ 
vard formed the lirat tionl club ft in Llunm eel- 
leges; and in 1852 Ynle challenged Harvard 
to a raco, which wns rowed on Lake Winne- 
pesaukeo on Aug. U, in which Urn chid long¬ 
ing college wns defeated, llusebull was intro¬ 
duced at Ynle in 1850, and at Harvard three 
years later. Harvard played her flrsl inter- 
enUogiato game with Hrovm in 1HQ3, and Yalo 
her first intercollegiate game with Wesleyan 
in 1805, and the first TInrvard-Yalo game da Los 
from lBfia. From Lhcao simple origins Lho 
three college sports have so progressed Hint 
they now occupy no small part of the emo¬ 
tional interest of undergraduates anil absorb 
their more superficial enthuBiuBmu. Thcao 
games represent, too, the poinL when) the 
public, through tha newspaper, monL rendlly 
touches uiulergradunto life nnd nUnim. (Hue 
Athleticb, Educational,) 

There are oLher diHtinct cnncrulo fen til res 
of tlie American university which h I mu hi Un 
included in Huh akotch. Among them are lho 
alumni associations, the uvsLem of fraterni¬ 
ties, and the university clubs, Thesn, with 
other topics related to tho college, are din- 
cuasod under tho appropriate lie nils, or under 
the title University and Golleoe. 

C. P. T. 

Colpeqe Curriculum, —From Lho founding 
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of Itiirvnnl CoIIbro in 1030 to thn Revo¬ 
lutionary Wnr Uic college curriculum in 
America was Tor this moat purl a. faithful fol¬ 
lowing nf tlie studios that had been pursued 
in English universities by the promoters of 
liighcr education in the New World. As Into 
oh 17(1*1 till! influence uf the mother eouuLry 
is shown in the Charier of ilrciwii University, 
which empowers the institution to "Confer 
any and nil tlin Learned Degrees which rum or 
ought to he. given mid conferred in any of Lhn 
Colleges mnl Universities in America, Europe, 
nnd particularly in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, and Edinburgh in Groat llriLain .' 1 
The avowed object of all of these colleges, on 
linlli sides of Uio Atlantic, was to raise up a 
body of lcnrnnd men, especially men Tor the 
ChriBlinn ministry. 

The laws of President Du ns lor of Harvard, 
adopted in 1012 , nnd now preserved in the 
nrcliivcfl of the university in the President's 
own hand wri Ling, indicate Lite scope of the first 
college curriculum in America. The docu¬ 
ment opens ns follows; " Every scholar that 
on proof is found able Lo translate the original 
of the Old and New Testament into Lhn Latin 
longue, and Ln resolve them logically, and shall 
he imbued with Uu? beginnings of rmLocal ami 
moral philosophy, withal being nf honest lifn 
mid conversation, nnd at any public act hath 
the approbation of the Overseers and Master 
of the College, may lie invested with Ids first 
degree; lint no one will expect this degree un¬ 
less lie shall have passed four years in college 
and has mniulidnerl therein n blumo) ess life and 
lias sedulously observed all public exerciscH." 
In advocating Uio change from Lhc three- 
year course, with which the college started, 
Lo a four-year course, President Dimsler is 
at pains to point ouL Limb " lhn scholars will 
not thus remain in our college one. minute 
longer before they become M.A. than ordina¬ 
rily they do in nil the Cambridge colleges in 
England," Tha requirements for Lhc degree 
of BnccnlmircnLo in Arts aL tliis time rend; 
"The flrHt year shall teach Rhetoric, second 
and third years Dialectics, nnd the fourth year 
shall add Philosophy. , , . In Lids course nf 
four years each one slmll dispute Lwico in the 
public bcIiooIh and shall respond twice in bis 
own clnss; which if he performs, ami is found 
worLhy after thn regular examination, lie shall 
become an A, 11." This was the curriculum of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which nil lint one of the 
American colleges sedulnuHly followed during 
Ilia period nf colonial dependence, and the in¬ 
fluence of which survives Ln-day in nur oldpHt 
inHlitutioiifl. The curriculum was ilHelf n licri- 
tngo of the ancient Trivimn ( 7 .c.) (pranunar, 
rhetoric, and ilialcotie) nnd Qundrivium (q.u.) 
(nrillimelio, geometry, music, uml nstronomy). 
Influenced by thn Church, however, the cur¬ 
riculum of Cam bridge, Englnml, in the early 
venra of the college aL Cambridge, Mass., 
had become little marc Ilian Latin and Greek, 


with much drill nnd disputalion in Aristotelian 
logic and philosophy, to which was added 
some elementary rnaLbcmatics and a Tew 
scraps of physical science, 

The first college nurriculum in America, as 
published in New England's Firnt Fruits, re¬ 
veals 11 Lhrcn-ycnr course, as follows: —- 

(1) Mondays nnd Tuesdays: Philosophy, 
comprising logic, and physics for the first year, 
ethics and politics for Lhn second year, arith¬ 
metic, geometry, and astronomy fur the (bird 
year. For each morning, theory; for each 
nftornoou, practice in philosophical disputa¬ 
tions. (2) Wednesdays: Greek for all classes, 
For Lhc first yenr, etymology and syntax, with 
nflcrnaon practice in the rules uf gram mar; 
for the second yenr, prosody and dialectics, 
with practice in poesy after dinner; for Llui 
third year, more Greek in theory and practice, 
(3) Thursdays: theory of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
nnd .Syriac, grammar with practice in corre¬ 
sponding Uiblicid texts, (*L) Fridays: rhetoric, 
with English composition and acclamation. 
(5) Saturdays: mornings, "Divinity C’ulechoL- 
icall " and " Common Places, 1 ' i.c. scholastic 
disputations; afternoons, IdsLory in the win¬ 
ter, nature of plants in the summer. This 
curriculum nf President Dimsler remained 
substantially unchanged during ihc entire sev¬ 
enteenth century. 

Yale owed its early curriculum Lo Harvard, 
and, in turn, pnssed’it on to Princeton. For 
lie inly a century after the founding of Har¬ 
vard, there was no important change in the. 
NLudii'N, Then Yale received smne valuable 
" philosophical apparatus": mirvcying in¬ 
struments, a telescope, a microscope, a lin- 
romelor. This was the humble, beginning of 
llui scientific studies, which, jiiHl 11 r.entury 
later, were, to demand a curriculum of their 
own, parallel Lo the classical course leading to 
llui H.H. degree. 

During the middle oT lhc cighlcciiLh century, 
some provision is found for tlie sLudy nf chem¬ 
istry, astronomy, geography, algebra, trigo¬ 
nometry, conic sections, and lluxions. llcu- 
jnmin Franklin's gift of electrical nppnnilua 
is received at Ynln, and James Hnwiloin's 
" generous donation of an Orrery" aL Harvard. 
French is now ami then permitted as an extra 
course. Ilul divinity supported by Hebrew 
re 111 ill ns the crowning slimy id the curriculum; 
and tlm General Assembly of Cniinor.lieuL, in 
17/53, declares anew " Lfiut one principal end 
proposed in crncLing the college was to supply 
the ehurehoN In this Colony wiLli a learned, 
pioiirt mid orthnihix Ministry." Up to thin 
lime llm Now World seems content with llui 
meager curriculum of the Old World. Tim 
new ideals and tlm new studios were to comu 
with tlie breakdown of traditions in the Ilovo- 
hilinnary period, the coiiHeiousncHH uf noLioiuil 
life, ami Lite need of Lmining for ciLiBcimhip. 

The announcement of King's College (now 
Cohunbin UmveraiLy) in 175*1 Ucrnblcd a. 
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broader course of study. Children nrc to Ijg 
taught not only goodness, but 11 such useful 
knowledge ns nuy rentier thorn creditable to 
their Ffiiniliefl nnclFricndH, Ornaments l-o their 
Country and userid to the public Wenl in their 
GeiicrntioiiB. ... As to Religion, there is no 
Lntantion to iinpaaa on the Sehollnrs, the pe¬ 
culiar 'feneta of any particular Sect," About 
this time William Smith drew u|> his ffenernf 
Idea of t/ic CoHeflo of il/irauia, the first in¬ 
dependent effort in America to construct n log¬ 
ical curriculum, and the first clear sLatciiinnLof 
tho modern aim of good and clfieient ellizan- 
ahip. The author of this enlightened phm was 
elected First Provost of tlio 11 Aendemy 11 in 
Philadelphia. There, in 1750, lm bccutciI the 
adoption of a. liberal scheme of studies. It 
included not only the clnssicH And elementary 
mathematics, hut surveying, navigution, dint¬ 
ing, and Euclid. In the third your came ethics 
and physics, the laws of nations, government, 
trade, niul commerce. Physics included me* 
chnnics and experimental philosophy, natron- 
omy, natural history, chemistry, and agri¬ 
culture, For private hours readings wore 
recommended in a. wide range of subjects, 
Throughout the three years of the courae tho 
professional needs of Lhnologiiuia, nf first im¬ 
portance in the contemporary curricula of 
Harvard, Yale, and Prince tan, were at Phila¬ 
delphia subordinated to tlio practical needs 
of all students. ProvosL HiniLit himself snya 
that this early curriculum of the institution 
that was to become the University of l’ciiimyl- 
vmm. the first modern coIIcrc curriculum in 
America, was faithfully carried out, niul with 
great success. 

William and Mary College, from its founda¬ 
tion in 1093 to the Revolution, find virtually 
the Oxford curriculum. In 1770 eainc radi¬ 
cal changes. In Unit roar Tliomna JcITcrflon 
became Governor of Virginia and one oT tlio 
Visitors of the collcgo, lie says, " I effected 
timing my^ residencein Willliunsburg that year 
n change in the organization of that institu¬ 
tion, abolishing the grammar school and the 
two Professorships of Divinity and Oriental 
Languages, and substituting a Professorship 
of Law and Police, ope of Anatomy, Medicine 
niul Chemistry, and one of Modern Languages: 
nnd the Charier confining us to sis professor¬ 
ships, we Added tlio Law of Nature and of 
Nations and the Fine Arts to the duties of 
the Moral Profeasor, and Natural History to 
the Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, 11 President Madison Haiti, in 
J7S0, " The Doors of ye University arc open 
to nil, nor is even a knowledge m yo ant. 
Language a previous IlccpiisitD far Entrance." 
This liberal program of William and Alary, 
freed from the control or any particular sect, 
instituted by statesmen, dominated by tlio 
doinoorntis ideals uf the American Revolution, 
marks the close of tho Colonial Period in the 
history of the college curriculum in America, 


It niuat not bo supplied, however,. Hint 
there was any sudden mid general expansion of 
college programs. Academic groups ure tun 
conservative to admit anything but lint most 
gradual evolution. Even oiler lint new light 
wiki brought from wilhmiL la Rhine an the old 
college of William mid Mary, the program nL 
Yale for tho first three yenrs of the course, ns 
indicated by President 9 li lea’s Mew urn min 
of Nov. 20, J7fill, was still irminly Latin, 
Greek, nnd malhenmlics, nltlimigli mime time 
was given to English grammar, logic, geography, 
rhetoric, and philosophy. Lu tin*, anuiur year 
the Greek Testament wjlh pnamlied, with 
Locke’s i /1 mm h Under nlamUug, (.’lap's fHhita, 
and the uccosioiml addition of such hunks ns 
Edwards Ou the IPiW. 

AL Harvard, ulmut this limn, the first signifi¬ 
cant change in the culuninl curriculum jiirmUs 
those who are noL preparing fur the iiiinmLry tn 
take French instead of Hebrew. Ilut modern 
languages nrc everywhere regard ml with hiih- 

1 »ie[on, both by the defenders nf the classics nm| 
ly the defenders of nrlhuilux religion. JliTore 
Llie close of Lins century I'ljiiHirluralile nlLenlioii 
is given to ecienlilie studies, lo ginning with a 
coiirao of lectures on Nntural Ilislnry fur "Much 
aliuli'itlfl ns shall fill Lain puriniHshm under iliu 
hand of their jiarenLa or GuariliniiH lu nl tend." 
Even more liberal in its reenguiliuii of Hcieui'e 
niul Rovenunenl is tin* cuumu nf study udcpli d 
at Ciilumliia Uhimsily, tliuugh l'riurelmi imrl 
Rhode Islivud CdIU'.ri*, under ils iidhivm-r, nrc 
not much uffenlcil by the new Lrmnl. (.'Iii*m- 
iBtry, the fust scumen In ntlidn iv worthy plnrn 
in the college curriculum, was first taught in ihn 
medical hcIiooIh of PniiiiHylvniiiii and ilnrvnrd. 
IIy 1H2(| llie aidijcat was inelnderl in llie mirrimi- 
hun of nearly every American college, envrring 
several topics, such an limit mul electricity, 
Hint were later ilifferuiiliutuil umler llm imme 
of pliysics. 

The decade 1820-1830, ns we shall see later, 
murks a virtual renn'iHNunno in higher rilucAlion 
in America. Most conspicuous in this nmve- 
incnt is Thomas JciTcrflini and the University 
of Virginia. "A ays l cm nf general instruction," 
lie declared, " which shall reach every descrip¬ 
tion of our citizens, from the riclirsL tn the 
poorest, as it was the earliest, an it will lu* 
Llie latest of all the public concerns in which 
I shall permit myself to take tin interest." Tlio 
curriculum lor the University nl Virgium, whim 
it was opened in 1825, was nut! llml JefTorsmi 
hud been constructing during thirty years of 
study ol insliliilimm nl homo nnd nhrnnd. 
The ntudlcH wore ivrmngcd in lun bmnogem'miH 
groups: (|) ancient iiuignugHi, (2) niudmi 
languages (including Anglo-Siixoii), (II) miillie- 
matics (ineluding nroliiLccLiiro), (■!) phymr.n- 
mathcninUcs (including astronomy), (5) pliysics, 
chemistry, and mineralogy, (fi) huUny nnd 
zolilogy, (7) anatomy ami medicine, (H) guv- 
ernnienL (history being interwoven with polities 
and law), (D) municipal law, (10) ideology (in- 
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eluding ethics, rhetoric, nml fine arts). Tliia 
program Vr'HH not unly the musL comprehensive 
ol its time, but was the first univcmily curricu¬ 
lum in America Lo be ad iniuiH Lured under a 
virtually complete elective system, 
lb was between the years 182U ami 1830 that 
Charles Fallon beau me iiiHtruuLur in tier inn n at 
I (nrvaril College, anil George Tieknor, tuuler Llio 
influence of Gottingen aim mure especially the 
University of Virginia, developed Lbu depart¬ 
ment of Modern Languages at Harvard College, 
and Ilenry W. Longfellow, who wiuj to succeed 
Tieknor at Harvard, was elected instructor in 
the French, Hpanish, Italian, nnd German Lnn- 
RUas'es <vl Hnwilnm CiiHorc. Rut M mnut of the 
colleges French was periniltcd merely ns an “cm- 
Lra " aLutly, asocial HCcuinplisliment for which 
a special fee was charged. At Lhe same time tho 
faculty of Amherst College announced a 
•Science Course in which French and Spanish 
were substituted for tho Latin and Greek of the 
traditional course. The University of Vermont 
made a similar abortive venture, At Norwich 
University in Vermont, Captain Partridge ad¬ 
vertised most id the umlcrgrnduaLn studies of 
our present classioal, technical, ami military 
schools, uml all under an elective sysLciu nnd 
unfixed term ut residence. .Similar freed a in of 
opportunity in the academies of the time was 
one influence in the broadening of Lhe college 
curriculum. Luring this same decade Rens¬ 
selaer l'nlyleehnit', the lir.ii technical school 
in this country, was established, ami ncnmiuiira 
found a place aL Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Huwduiu, Diirtuumtli, and Triucrlun. Aincri- 
enn IrimslaliiMiH id Ruy’s Rnlifirnl LYmumii/nml 
mallienmticul lexis of Luplnee nml La Croo 
gave an impulse lo these studies. Tin: dis¬ 
tinctly nmileru trend of ibis decade in the his¬ 
tory of the college curriculum is well shown by 
the inrpiiry id Lite Visiting ConimiLlcc at Rmv- 
doia College, 11 whether Lne course of instruc¬ 
tion ought nut to he mure of a practical and 
less id a scholastic clmrncler, and to this cud 
whether the study uf the Greek language in 
this College might not to he opliouul with llio 
Hlmlenl.” YeL in this snnie decntlc Yale Uni¬ 
versity gave its puvcrful influence to a retro¬ 
active movement, The ivporL of its com¬ 
mittee on a lihcrul course of study, pul dished 
in 1827, prescribed every study Lluil a liberal 
education demanded, and attempted to iilucc 
Lhe cnLire riirrieulum on a basis of formal dis¬ 
cipline and Ln fix it mice and fur all in final 
perfection. Tint duelrilies of Ibis Report not 
only hindered progress at Yule thnniglmuL 
tlie century, hut cramped college programs 
wherever Lhe iiillueuce id Yule whh fell. 
Western Reserve ('nllege (nowUniversity) aimed 
In bcmiiii! the “ Yule id the West," ami ninny 
anoLlier little Yale preserved iu conservative 
triiililiuiis in the West nml fioulli. 

It was in JS22 that William and Mury College 
established the first professorship in history. 
Such teaching of liisLory as had long been given 
von. n — p 


hi' professors in the rlnnsics ami iu theology 
was u nays l cm a Lie and subsidiary to the Irutli- 
tional college subjccLH. Even after Jared 
Spiirka, in 1830, became the. firsl professor of 
history at Harvard College, tlie .subject received 
but ntaiit recognition in mosL colleges, ami this 
ns incidental to noli Lies or philosophy. It was 
not until after Lne Civil War that Yah) estab¬ 
lished n oh air of hisLory. I liHLory and economics 
na wc know Ilium to-doy in Amerlcnii colleges 
are modern subjects. 

From llio reniarknblc development of tho 
third decade until Lhe close of the Civil War, 
Lhe development of the college curricula under 
the influence of such Uleulu was necessarily 
slow. Tho " new 11 ideas ndnptcd at Cornell in 
1H07 nrciu essence those of the Amherst report 
or 1820- The whole period was one of conflict 
between Lhe old doctrines nnd Llio Lehr- mid 
Lcrnjrcihcil that inspired ninny nil American 
student in Germany with a truly liberal idea of 
university study. If any ilnLe indicates roughly 
the filial dominance or German ideals nnd Llio 
cunscipiciit beginnings of Lite modern period, 
it is Life year 18(10, when Clinrlcs W. Eliot 
became president of Harvard University. 

During the pnsl half century Lhe college 
develiipeil its curriculum under tlie pressure uf 
hiHliluliuns above it nml below il, Tlie first 
colleges iu America adopted the medieval ni ls 
course hr il hail survived in the modified curric¬ 
ula of English umvcrxUicrt, the dominant pur¬ 
pose uf the course being general rather Limn 
special training, l’rrseully, the traditional 
professional kcIiouIh of law. medicine, and theol- 
ugy took their plncon beside the aria course, 
Later, under German influence, name Lhe griiilu- 
ualc Hchoul of aria, with its emphasis on special, 
technical Lrniiiing, iu contrast tu tho general 
preparation of the older arts course. Tho 
jmifessimml atluinls and the new graduate sidinnl 
pressed on the cullage ciirriculuui from above, 
each demanding a part of the older arts course. 
With rare excejilitins the new graduate aria 
cmiTflcs with their new ideals were not conceived 
nml maintained ns sepnrnlu inslilutinuH. At 
the aamc lime Hie American high school, grow¬ 
ing rapidly in public favor nnd in recognition of 
llio needs or the grenl numb its who could not 
go to college, hrmlghL its influence LO henr on 
lhe college curriculum from below. Relwcen 
these two millstones, even Lhe venerable biIh 
course, protected by tradition, ever reluctant 
in its response lo public demands, wins never¬ 
theless nrofimndly modified. Ami the pressure 
is Klcnilily inernising. Never beforti Inis the 
college Ml from nil sides such insistent deiimmla 
lurrmirganizaliun. 

An I lie dominant influence on the early curric¬ 
ula whh English, and later French, so tlie iloml- 
iinnl influence during tlie last half of Llio nine¬ 
teenth century was Gorinnn. Throughout tho 
eeniury the history of ilia college curriculum is 
the record of iimlilulions, under conservativo 
influences, forced by Lho growth or human 
G5 
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knowledge and Hid demands of nn increasingly 
cample* civilization, lo tako up one now Hiili- 
jeet alter fllkoDicr, mul present them in vnoro 
vital relations to present social, industrial, and 
political needs. Jt ib in response to such felt 
needs, rather than in conformity with any 
theory oi what should conalitule rv liberal edu¬ 
cation, that economics niul sociology, in mmicr- 
oufi brandies, history, government, and allied 
subjects, have now such prominent places in Ilia 
colleges of to-day, Otwivsi's in education, (or 
example, were offered twenty-five years ago in 
barely half a dozen higher institutions; Lo-dny 
they arc found in nearly three hundred, Equally 
noteworthy during this period has been the 
development of collego instruction in English 
language and literature. In 18-1G the Lawrcnco 
Scientific School was established at Harvard to 
offer a course parallel to the classical course and 
loading to the degree of B.S. Prom Hint time 
to the present day, at first slowly and then 
rapidly, scientific courses have taken their placo 
in nearly all colleges, and have risen from sus- 
ic.inn and from the real inferiority of their 
cginnings, until lo-clay the problem in innuy in¬ 
stitutions is Lo savo llio traditional A.1J, course 
from being crowded out by the more practical 
scientific studies, The adoption of the labora¬ 
tory method has quickened the study of the 
sciences that Lhua edged their way into the pro¬ 
grams of a century ago, and at the Bainc time 
has brought due recognition to gcologj', biol¬ 
ogy, ami psychology, Finally, Lhe general 
adoption of tlio clccLivc system, with or without 
requirements Cor concentre (Aon mul distribution 
of studies, has left Die subject mnltcr of llio 
curriculum open to indefinite development, 
unhampered by Lhe protective tariffs imposed 
by the formal discipline theorists of earlier davs. 

av.t.f; 

Administration of the College curricu¬ 
lum, — The Electivo System, — On pages 03-05 
is traced the development of the college curricu¬ 
lum and incidentally of ils administration on 
a prescribed or on elective basis. AY hi la tlio 
University of Virginia, under tlio influence of 
Jefferson, offered the first definite example of 
freedom of choice of studies on the pnrt of Dig 
student and an embodiment of what is now 
called tlio elective principle, yet here llio prin¬ 
ciple was controlled liy the following faculty 
rule; "The degree of graduate slinlF bo con¬ 
ferred on those only who havo acquired an 
accurate and cxlonsivo knowledge oT flic sub¬ 
ject of one qr more of the classics, or in miy single 
language. Hut it ig to he understood that in all 
eases the candidate shall give Llio faculLy satis¬ 
factory proof of his ability to write tlio English 
language correctly." Tlio idea of Lli c electivo 
principle wag carried to Harvard by George 
Ticknor and given slight recognition in Dm 
statutes of 1825. Here, as in other colleges 
Inter, Llio electivo principle received its first 
recognition in connection with modern lan¬ 


guages; therefore tliesn found their lirtil reeng. 
nilion usually ns cxLrn uludicH. 

In 1B2G students could take modern lan¬ 
guages after Die firal third of freshman year in 
place uf specified cuurscH in Greek, Latin, topog¬ 
raphy, Hebrew, ami natural nnienco, and Heiiinrs 
might Huliatiiuto natural phUomiphy for a pnrt 
of intellectual philosophy. An modern inu- 
gimgns were almost Llio only mihjerbi available 
for clcutinn, Llio freedom of choice wns lens (him 
it appeared to he. Drawn UuiveraiLy at this 
lime offered ila junior*, in the third term, cnl- 
culiis or French, and its Hcninro, in tile third 
term, Hebrew or French. There were no other 
□p lions. 

In 183-1 Professor Tieknnr reported llial, 
owing to Urn ndupLiun and full application of 
the volunteer System, Lite amount of study niul 
progress in each modern language luu| hemi 
greatly increased; in Home. Kcclioiis doulilnl 
within eight years. Ycl il npnearH from Ike 
monger offering ol eU'clivcH unit, rxerpl in 
modem laiiRuuges, tin; ndinini hL rnLinn of the 
college curriculum remained in I8fi> p i (mlmlmi- 
tially what il had been hcfiin; llu? ml op lion uf 
tlio fllaluloaof 182fi. In IHIiH llm ('iirpurnlinn 
provided that stud mils who imd rniupleleil lhe 
freshman mnlliemnLic.g might discontinue lhe 
subject, and lake in its place iinlural history, 
civil history, chemistry, a Mill rim in geography, 
and Die use of Llio globes, or sludics in Greek 
and LftLin ndiiitimiul In Lhe pri'scribed enurm.*. 
It is suggestive of Lhe early dillirullirs in pro¬ 
viding any real freedom of choice that llie 
college, after annuiumng this apparent exten¬ 
sion or Die cieutivo system, felt uliiiged to mill 
llio warning that the college might not lie able 
Lo provide the proposed nllernalivi* of iinlural 
history, civil history, and clmmixLry. 

Following llio adoption id tin* new curricu¬ 
lum of Ifi-J I, various regulations weir niiulc each 
year. They illustrate tlio way in which courses 
of study have bean patched up, wiLli rare ex¬ 
cap lions, throughout Dm history or the Ameri¬ 
can college. Any one wlm traces the varying 
fortunes oT various RuhjeolH in llu; lulminislrn- 
lion of niin ds l any college is ul a loss lo dis¬ 
cover evidence of bun lamed ami rniighlcncd 
leadership. U]ion llie accession of President 
EvereLt at Ifarvnrd, in 18-10, the ndvoeiiles nf 
tlio elective system and the opponents of any 
change contrived to paid* up a compromise 
curriculum. Altliough it probably satisfied 
nobody, it was pruseiibed wiLli lillli! elinnge fur 
Lite next twenty years. Thin piugmiii per¬ 
mitted juniort] to elect three nf Die fnlhmiig 
Biddies: Greek, Latin, maUicniiilirH, Germiiii, 
and Spanish. For tbn seniors, llaliiui wns 
added Lo llie dec Live HhL. All other studies 
were prescribed. 

President Sparks, an opponent of the rlentivo 
system, discovered in 18 B 2 , the last year of Ids 
administration, a condition which Iiiih remained 
an unanswerable argument against the rigidly 
prescribed college curriculum, " Tlio volun- 
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Inry system," he Haul, " ih nlill retained lo a 
certain extent, rather from necessity limn pref¬ 
erence. Tim number anil variety of llm h Indies 
lor which Lite* univendLy has provided inulruc- 
lion arc ho largo that it in impossible for any 
hUi denl, within Lius period 111 lour years, lo 
Kivu such a degree of attention lo lliem all h-h 
will eunblii Uiiu Ui Rcciuiru wore Umu a Untiled 
nail superficial knowledge from which lilllc profit 
cun he derived." 

In 1H50, tlirciugh another curtailment nf 
elective privileges, Ihe Hyxlem reached its luwcsL 
nidi, ami here it remained until after the Civil 
H'lir. Tin: facility of 1 Kd.l— 1 MOO (twenty men 
with 4U mIuiIwiIh) who no Imller prepared la 
provide a liroiid curriculum limn the fneully 
□f twenLy years before. Vet it HeL out nl onco 
upon Unit policy of decreasing prescribed studies 
amt increasing elective hUuIich which Harvard 
College followed coiiRialeiilly during the lung 
ml minis trillion nf President Eliot. 

The curriculum won no longer at the mercy 
of chance mid compromise: a principle wiih to 
guide the adniinialralioii of sUnlies at Harvard 
Collegu for tile next forty yearn. In 1 S7“A the 
Honinr year hi rainc wholly eleelive; in 1H7U 
tlie juuhir year; in 1HK4 llm Hiiplinmnre yenr; 
and in 1H!H (he single nlmulule reipiireuient 
that remained in the entire college course— 
English A —- auulil lie. uulieipatnl hy uu en¬ 
trance examination. Any mm who wishes lo 
fullinv in detail llm development nf Ihe Mynlein 
at Harvard College umler llm leadendiip of 
I'reHidmil ElioL, Nlmidd read with rare bin aniund 
reports ami Uiohi: of llm Dean of Harvard 
College. Abundant inulcrinlH are there, nil 
nf great value In men of every shade of opinion 
regarding the uteri la of the system that l'reai- 
donl Eliot ho long and ho nlilv defended. 

Elective .S'//,drill in-other ('lillrgru. •—Tim re¬ 
form movements uf llm third decade of the 
nineteenth century were not cmilined to Cliar- 
lulLcavilli! nml Cambridge, In ISilfl lln; firnL 
volume of lhe A uim'rnn .AmnioI uf Education 
called for refomiH in the established ayaLein of 
collegiate education. In Llm hiiiiuj vulumc, 
Cnjilain Purlridga advacnled err Urn reforms 
which he had already achieved in his Helmut nl 
Nurlhfidd, Yt. In that institution, which 
became Norwich Univcruily, neither the pro¬ 
gram nor llm length of llm course wan jire- 
Rcrilmd. It wad in 1820, nUu, that the trustees 
of llnwiloin College voted lo establish a pro- 
frn,s(irnliip in imnlern laiigiuigex, and lo Uiko up 
llm whole ipu-Nliim nf llm currieiilum in a 
thoroughgoing maimer. A few years later, 
llm Visiting ('oiiiniillen climiKed llmir earlier 
tentative suggestions In a tlechirulion In Tavur 
of elec Live Mudies, 

In Urn Paine year, IH2(1, llm family of Am¬ 
herst College niihlislicd a report clearly Helling 
forth the neeil of a mure liberal adniiniHlralion 
of llm college curriculum. One of the rmdu 
was Llm adoption or llm first clearly conceived 
diviaian of college stmlicH into n classical course 


and a srieiilifir course. Tim previnun year, 
BLuilcnUj at AmlicrHt had hut a single option, 

" recitations in Hebrew twice a week, if dcmi ed." 
Within a few years Ihe whole college wns ugnin 
confined In one rigidly prescribed course. 

Toward the middle of llm ecu Lory the most 
enlightened ullcriinccH concerning Urn Ameri¬ 
can eullege were made by Francis Way laud, 
President of llrown University. In his Thoughts 
on the /'resent Collegiate Eyntcm, he protested 
ngninnl eoiiLiniiing In force all hUiiIciiIh through 
ail subjects, regardless of llmir intcresls, aims, 
or cnpiieilieH. He hIiowoiI how superficial 
nearly nil iuHlrurlicm bud become hernuse of llm 
overloaded curriculum. Union College, for 
example, in 1840, limnlioncd IhirLy-thrcn mih- 
jccls lor juniors and Armors. Maryville College, 
in Tennessee, prescribed Hcvenly-scven sub¬ 
jects Tor all student». President Way laud de¬ 
clared LhaL llm nmouiiL that colleges were try¬ 
ing lo leach umler llm prescribed rdgiine had 
doubled, if not (rcldcd, while the lime available 
remained exactly the same. (Kcc Cni,i.Kou 
Coi)n.HK, Ij-;nutii ok tub.) It was inevitable 
llml aucli ]irogrnniH should brenk down of llmir 
own weight. W. T. P. 

rncBKNT Trees ok Colleoe Cumucui.a. --A 
compnriHiin of the.emirscs of Mludy in Llm dilTcrciil 
nullrges nml universities of llm Ifnilcd Slates re¬ 
veals vuriutiiius wi great Dial eominun principles 
are not olivious. They vary from Diohu in which 
Iho whole course of study is prescribed lo those 
In wllieh iiIiiiohL everything is elec Live; and be¬ 
tween Diene extremes there are ninny forniH, nml 
seldom two alike. A course of study usually 
proven, however, lo be llm result of mi attempt 
to carry out one or more of four different pur¬ 
poses. These are: (1) To iiielmle (hose miIh 
jeets which by virtue of their content, their prac¬ 
tical value, nr their value for mental discipline, 
urn regarded as essential lo a liberal education, 

(2) To provide for a varied nml broad cdurn- 
tiini nml in prevent Lon enrly and Inn narrow 
cuuceulrnlioii in hoiuc one. subject or field. 

(3) To prevent, on llm other hand, loo great 
n diffusion of elTort and lo insure u certain 
ninounl of concentration. (■!) To give lo the 
sIndent mi opportunity lo exercise his individual 
preferences and Lo discover nml develop Ids 
special npliLudea by making selection among ii 
number of different subjects which are regarded 
ns having approximately equal educational 
value. 

Tin* lirst dr mmol is provided for in llm pre¬ 
scribed tlmlirH wliirli are lo lie round in |irucM- 
cully every course of Hluily. Tim seemnl is umL 
either liy prescribed courses in Hcverul dilTereul 
deparliimnls nr liy Dm requirement Dial courses 
bp sclented from eneli or several nf a nuinlmr of 
ililTcreiil groups, or fields. The third Is pro¬ 
vided for by fielding tlm student (o Dm com¬ 
pletion of a number nr series of courses in one 
or more subjects, which lire, in Rome c.iuma pre¬ 
scribed mwl in olliera elective. The fourth finds 
scope iu Dm free elective courses, mid ukuuIIy 
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also in tlui privilege of chousing tlm subjects in 
which to concentrate. 

Opinions differ regarding tlic relative im¬ 
portance! of thcac fouv purposes awl the best 
way of carrying llinin out, hence the great 
variety in college curricula. Three main type* 
may lie distinguished: — 

A, That in which nil Lite work for Hie degree 
is n rcKCri luul. 

JJ, That which prescribes part iuul leaves tlui 
rest lo the choice or the student. Individual 
instances vary greatly in regard Lo the pm por¬ 
tion prescribed. 

C. That which (1) contains prescribed 
courses, (2) requires concentration m one or 
more departments selected by the student, ami 
(3) leaves a certain proportion open for free 
election. 

A, The First Typo- — A course of study or 
the first Lype is not to be round at present in 
any institution of prominence, though it is 
closely uppvonchcd in the curricula of some of 
the sectarian institutions. It is the lype of Llin 
curriculum of n century ngn,ami it exuded with 
only slight modifications for many years. The 
increasing number of subjects which demanded 
recognition made it impossible Lo include every¬ 
thing in the curriculum, ami some slight measure 
of choice, usually among closely related subjects, 
came Lo be allowed. The increasing itmunud, 
on other grounds, for privilege of elec Lion led 
to modifications more or less extensive. 

b. The iS'ecoml Type. — The kucoiu! lype is 
of very frequent occurrence. It was the form 
taken by the, curriculum in moat colleges when 
the movement in the direction or the elective 
system began to gain strength. In some cases 
very little was lefL lo the .student’s choice, in 
othen's, almost every thing; but in most puses 
there was a compromise, with the ftdvantngo 
ordinarily rather in favor or the nrescrjlieil 
courses. Snell a curriculum usually ninkeu 
some provision for each of Liu* four demands. 

Hovorford and Union colleges furnish good 
illustrations of this type. In the course for 
the A. 11. degree at Union College the work of 
the freshman year is prescribed. It includes 
Greek, Latin, rhetoric, mathematics, physiology, 
gymnastics,aiul either French or German, In 
the sophomore year the student is required to 
take (1 refill, Latin, English aiul rhetoric, physics, 
hygiene, German or French, ft ml history or 
matin!unities. In the junior year English and 
rhetoric, logic, psychology and ethics, geology, 
astronomy, null evolution are prescribed, while 
seven out of sixteen year-bo urn nre elective. In 
the senior year English ami rludnrin, economics 
ami sociology, arc prescribed: thirteen out of 
seventeen year-hours are elective. Such a course 
d sLudy provides breadth and comiirolicnsive- 
ness by including among the prescribed studies 
certain courses in each of several fields. Lan¬ 
guage^ literature, philosophy, mathematics, nat¬ 
ural science, nnd the social sciences arc nil repre¬ 
sented, In many colleges history is included in 


the lisl of prescribed si in lies. A fair innisurc of 
concentration is required in J.utiii, Greek, Eng¬ 
lish, mill rhetoric. The twenty rh'iTiyr year- 
hours give the student upjmrLuuily either to 
cuiieculrale still further in a fmv depnrliiii ills, 
or In divide his work among many. 

A very differmil example nf llie same Riqicrul 
Lype is found in the eurrieiduiu of I lie Selmnls 
mill ('alleges of Arts, Lelirrs. and fti'inur* i f 
the University of Cliinigo. In il (lie i In live 
principle receives inure rcrnghilinn. ('cllain 
courses lire prescribed (nearly -Id per mni for 
Llie A. 11. degree), (Vrluiu nlln’is ale pn- 
Hcribi'd, if mil uttered nt rulriiure; mid llu> real, 
normally about /ill per real, are elective. 
Twelve '' major” (i.e. imurM-s Hireling fmu' 
or five limes weekly for one ipmrler year) 1 
muni Im? " wuior" enurws (f.r. Muncing in 
the "Senior Uullege " or llie Iasi hvu of the 
cnllcge years). .Yrff more lluili lifleeii “ nni- 
jurs ” muy be taken in one dipmliiiiiil. There 
is thus a wide held fur clei iitni, with im ih li- 
nite provisions for rtuifTiilralmii iiiilsiilr of 
the prescribed enuvsrs, nor fur disl riluiliim nui- 
h'iile of these 1 mni the limiliilinii nf the liinnlii-r iff 
lnnjnrs thill may be token in one ilrpin liiuiil. 
For the A.1L cuiirse (lie prrsi-rihed subjects air 
one 11 major ” in philusuphy, mie in psychology, 
Ihree In Greek, three iu Latiii, iwn in _Kuglii.ii, 
two in innlheiunlies or Heirm-e, and mie in puhlir 
speaking. There are finir iillier I'mirses iff sludy, 
Dili! fill' the II.ft. degree, iwu fur llie I'li. I 1 ., 
and uue for the Kd. H. Tliev dilTer in delnii 
and in Llie aniininls iff prescribed ami eleelive 
work respectively, Unt the plan is llie same in all. 

Thu funner ilarviiril eiii-rieitliuu, in which 
almost llie whole ruiirsr was elective, was uu 
cxLreiue hirm iff (his lype. 

(!. The Third Ti/fir. — The third lype is 
found in miiiiy progressive iiiHliluliniis, aiul il 
lias been Hlrudily gaining ground. In ibis lype 
the prescribed ruursi's provide fur (lie subjeeis 
which are regarded as indispensable; Usually 
Limy provide also for a certain amoinil of dis¬ 
tribution, and in some eases fur n i i rlairi ninoiieL 
of coneeuLralinn,bill in a good many ruses I lie 
prescribed nouises arc so few as in In 1 of lit lie 
use for KUfih purposes. Mesirles llie iniiiiiimiu 
or cnneeulraliim wliirh may lie insured in lliis 
way, there is an midi lion nl reipiiremenl fur 
conccnlralion in one or mnre milijerlH f usually 
called mnjnr noil minin' sulijecls) wliieh llie 
student may select Crum a miudier of depart- 
mnnIs, ilivisiims, or gniups. : 

i The Otiii iimjiir iliwrilii'S iii'illiinillv lie- Milffi'rl 
ill ivlili'll llii- "Unli'iil 1'liiiimrn In r‘|"'i'iiili**'. S<i' llie 
Third Tyin* iff I'nttlinliim. Tin- n J nr*' nl lb'- iTiiv^r- 
siLy nl Oiifiiftii Ih iinL llml viii'nilly n'l'iianixcrl. 

1 Tlui (run "grmi|i" mniiiH iiMiully u ilivi.ffnii iiinile 
ii)i nl cliwi'ly ri-luli'il miliji'i'U, r.g, milnrul M irm i 
At JnliiiB 11n|ikiikH it hk'miih u wlmji- i-nurHc nf rimly in 
wlrirh l\vn iit »\ntr* i-livsely retail'd imUjvvU lire vi'Otnd. 
Al I’rinrplnn il menus n grinle, *'urnii|i 1" liriupi iilmnl 
eiiuivuleiil lu jo'iulr A. AL Viile-" gr*ni|i Is iilinusl syn- 
nnyoinns will) " ili'imrlmenl." An ''exiniiiiiiilinii arnii|i " 
ih inadr up nf (lie siilijerls fur rvliieli lb>' •erni i-Xiiiu tiui- 
licnii fall otv lire mime ilny mid twnr. 
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Further specific provision lor diwlrilmtion ifl 
prcsciil usually, ItuL nnl invariably. 

TIh: free eleclivi-H limy uf enurse: lie employed 
in Lite direr lion nilluT uf greater distribution ur 
uf greater i iuimiiruUnn. 

Imliviiluul iiiHluuiTH vury gri.'nlly, and before 
comparing representative eiwi-s il will lie well 
Lo consider more cloudy snliic uf llu* eleiiieliUi 
in thin type uf curriculum. 

I. I'rcHcrihtil aiumr* nrc a elmraiTcrinlie 
feature, Lhau^li in mime riinen they urr very 
few in numinx, Till! subjects which are nre- 
scrihed, even fur (.lie A.II. degree, tire nclilinii 
exaclly Llie humic in niiy Lwn iiiHliluliuiiH, niul 
in immy ciwrn llm dirTorrueeH am very great. 
Fiiigliali compil'd linn in llu: only rmirse pre- 
smlicd in limn: lInin miii- half uf llio nmety-Lwo 
leading institutions, representing ull lypcii; 1 ml 
English, including ('nnipnsilhm ur Lileralure fir 
lUieliii ic, nr any Lwn nr all uf iIiihc, is prescribed 
in eighty-seven nf l lie iiindy-lwo. Lnlin ia 
pri'Hi'i'ilicil fur die A ll. degree in lliirly-mio 
mil nf ninely-Lwo; Greek in only lliirleen; 
Fmieli in ms: Gevuv.m in w.veu; n foreign Ian- 
gunge, with ui willnml 1*111111' rhniri* iih In which 
il ahull lie, in Hcvi iily-acvru. TrigiiniimcLry is 
invaerihi'il in furly-iine nf die uinety-lwii; wilid 
gcriinclry in twenty-seven, inlvmu'ial algebra in 
lliiily-ai'Veii: uicilyiieul griiiuolry in ddrlcrii; 
calculus in lime; uialliciuulics, including iinu 
nr unite nf llicsr, in nixly*«'vrn. An a rule 
dm Miilijn'lH which iirr prescribed urn llumo 
which were a |i:nL nf die eiirrieilluni nf half a 
miliiiy iiRn, (Imngli several newer Hiihjerls 
uppi'iir in die U»i, nml mu: uf lluuu, physical 
eiluciiliuii, ranUn high in die lint uf prescribed 
Hiihjcels. 

The fulhiwiiiH fable allows llie frequency with 
which 11 lew certain broadly ilelinril Hiilijerln 
appear as prescribed studies in four iliflerenl 
cllWNl'M uf ilMlillllillllH. 


Hciiir.inii I'liCKi iiinr.ii rim nn: A. II- Flr'iiir.i: m 
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•Subjects ami Groups.- ■ History anil niiillie- 
nialieH limy 1m regarded iih Nuhjtrlx. The term 
11 lialiiral hi'Wiuth " Henna rnllier lu imlinile a 
tjniuji nf Hubjeeln. Groups nf subjects were Urn 
ineviliilile uuLcnine uf llie nlldllpl lu grunt KMinc 
freedom of choice without giving up altogether 
certain Uiuda uf nulijeel iiuiller, ur uf dimpliuc. 
In iiaiural science. Home cull epos prescribe 
physics, Home clieiniHlry, uoino rctpiire one or 


llie nlher, sonic require one from a group which 
incIudcH all llie, natural sciences. The tendency 
Iibh iisunlly been Luward nn enlargement nf 
Hindi groups, iiiniled in ninny canca only by 
luck of equipment mill uf leaching force. The 
cahLcnci* nf prescribed snfi/cris in a curriculum 
implies lliaL lliere are ccrlaiu specific Lliiugs 
which llie holder nf a liurhelor's degree m I mill il 
kiuiWj ur Hlnmhl Imvc learned lo ilu. The hiiIi- 
Hlilulinii id a (jmu]i for a nuhjurt represents llie 
view dial he Hhimld kimw a certain Ai'nd nf 
thing, with llie. privilege uf mi mu degree nf 
choice us lo which lliing nf Unit kind lie shall 
Hludy. 

Till! eiirrieilluni id Columbia College requires 
lluil every eiiiulidule. fur llu* A.lb degree Hindi 
Hliidy English rniiipciMliim and lileralure, 
Irigniininelry, Hiilid gemnclry, nilvnncml nlgelim, 
Elirnpeiiu hislnry. logic anil KcieuLilie niclIiuil, 
cerium Latin nudiiirn, lwn years uf French ur 
German, phymeal cdunilinn, anil run? nr inure 
nf a grmip of bdniralnry Hi icnces. 

The I'uirieiiliim a I Harvard rcipiiren llie slu- 
tleul lu M«dy rlu'lurie. nml Fuglisli emniMmi* 
lion and French nr (terninn, and lu Hclert 
HlinlicH from rtirh uf four ilillixenl gmups, viz. 

( 1 ) L'liigiingi H, lileralure, fine arlw and iininie. 

(■J) Nnl oral si'ienei'H. 

(H) llihlnry nml pulilieal nml Hiiciul Hcienci'H. 

(I) I'liilnwitpliy nml uiiilhciiinlu'H. 

I11 eaeli cfise du re is prnvifiou fur hIiuIv in 
eerlnin ]inTlic\ilnr lirliln and for ft bvimd colUHV 
of Klinly. Harvard nhvimisly iiIIiiwh lu llie. 
Hludeul a wider lalilmle in die Hclri'lion nf 
wliul he ahull utility in a given lichl. He lull'd 
uni hIiuIv philnsnpiiy, hislury, imr Iniiguiiges, 
if la* prefers luadn umdiH, pulilieal Hcielice, aiul 
dm fine nrls. T'lirm? I.wn enursiH nf sLndy 
rejiresi'id lypieul inellioils fur seeiiring lin-adlh, 
and lypie/d nil'll mien with riderenei! In die 
quusliiin nf imliiipi'iiHiilili' Mibji cis. 

2 . i'mrismix fur f.Vuirrulin|ioii. a — The feahiru 
imiHl cniiiiiuiii lu all riisi H nf this lliiril type is 
llu: iiicduul id providing for cmiceiilmlinii. 
Hume pnivihinn may lie uiiide, iih we have jnnl 
Hern, by uiemiH of lircscrihcd ciuirseH, bill in 
nddilinii In llieHO llu: student i« mpiired lu 
flpiciulizi! lu a cerlttiii ex Leu L in unr ur mure 
miliji'cls, which he in perniilled lo Neleel with 
mure or less freedom. The Coin'm'H making up 
diespecinlizeil work in a given subjeel (a major 
nr minor Hiilijeel) iiiiihI nrdinurily form 11 mc- 
ipience. nr lie nf graded dillicidly: only a mini¬ 
mum of llie wnrh may lie nf an eleiueulary 
clinrai'ier. llurvar'I now reriuires lluil nix 
ciuirseH Hlmiild la: lukeii in one depurlineiil nr 
rcinigiiized lield for diiUincLinii. (,'olumliiri 
reipiiri'H I.wn lliree-ycnr Hi:i|iii!iiee« (a Heipirlire 
is imide up nf enmieeled eniirHes uf graded 
dillicidly in mu: depnrlmciiL), one uf which, fur 
Llie A. II. degree, must, lie chosen from n grmiji 
including laiiginiges, lilerulure, hislury, nml 
phihmphy. Ihiruetl rcquiriH leu yeuv-Uimrs, 
ilnring llio junior nnd neiiiur years, in rim! ur 
twelve groups. 
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Tlio degree of concentration required in 
different colleges end uuivcraiUca varies greatly. 
In gixty-eiglit institutions selected on Uio buHia 
of Lite comparative simplicity ol their regula¬ 
tions, the median ease full a in Hie 18-20 per 
cent group: half the cases fall in lilt! eonHpicu- 
oua 12-22 por cent mode: the range of concen¬ 
tration remvirements is from 0 to 35 per emit 
of the total degree requirements. .Sec Table. 
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2, The curriculum of this type usually per¬ 
mits the student to elect from one fourth to 
one half or more oT the work of the course. 
He may therefore study a wide variety of sub¬ 
jects, if ho ho desires, or lie may (in must cases) 
specialize still further in the subjects of his 
cnoico. 

Further Illustrations of Ilia Third Type. — 
Harvard and Columbia Colleges have already 
been cited ns illustralioiiH of this Lypc of curricu¬ 
lum, Yale College furnishes nn example of 
a variety or this type which hns found much 
favor. On a basis of a certain number of pre¬ 
scribed subjects (which are, in Lliis instance, 
only indirectly prescribed), there is built up 
a set of major and minor courses which must 
among them represent each of a small number 
of groups. TUcso courses are usually clioseu 
at the end of the freshman year. The Yalo 
curriculum requires the student to take a major 
(connected graded work of at least twelve hours) 
and one minor (connected graded work of at 
least 5 hours) in one of threa main divisions, and 
one minor in each of the two other divisions. 
The divisions arc; ( 1 ) languages, literature, 
and the arts: (2) mathematics and the physical 
ami natural _ sciences; and (3) philosophy, 
education, history. and the sucial sciences. 
Further provision for concentration is inndo in 
the requirement tlrnL the stmlenL coiUiuuo for 
one year the study of three of tho subjects 
(within the limits or Greek, Latin, French, 
German, English and nmlheninlics) which ho 
olTered for admission. Such n curriculum 
mnkes it necessary for n .student to get more 
than n smattering of nL least three or four sub¬ 
jects, It leaves him free to concentrate most 
of bis work in a very few subjects, which, how- 


over, muni jioI nil lie in llic snnii! fir 'd. (8co 
Yale Univkuhitv.) A four-group Hyatt:m, mirli 
us that ol Harvard, mul still mure, u nix-group 
system like tlml of the University of Virginia 
requires an acquaintance with a larger number 
of the great fields of knowledge, lull in iiumt 
cases, except thrmc in which there is a wide 
variety of prescribed caumnsj iL in possible for 
tiiu student to leave nut of his course of Hiudy 
cerlaiu of tile subject* which Were formerly re¬ 
garded uh essential lo a liberal mhmilicm. 

The course of slmly in the imuhmon depart¬ 
ment of I’riiicclon Uidvrrwly prmmls mini luir 
variety. All the studies of llu: freshman year 
and three courses out of five ill the sophomore 
year arc prescribed. These HLudirs include 
Latin, Greek, mnlbcvnntus, mu don i hmgnngc 
English, physics, and philuuupliy. At the end 
of bin sophomore year the student cIioiihch his 
department tor the junior and senior years, IniL 
ns this choice is largely conditioned by liiu 
selection of electives in llm Hnphiiniurc year, 
he must cIioorc to eliminate certain departments 
nt that lime. There nre four ilivihiniiH, einli 
containing one nr jiinrc di'piirliiieJils: A. 
(1) philosnphy, (2) bislnry, polities, and mi- 
nomics; D, art and iirclia'iilugy; r'. language 
and liUirature (l) eliuwirw, (2) Eiqtlitdi, (Ill 
modern language, tlermuuii* section, (•!) modern 
languiiRe, Romanic sueliim; IK nmllninalics 
and si'iuncc (1) imvllieimilWH, (21 pUyeirs, 13) 
chcniialry, (I) geiilngy, (fi) liinlugv. In his 
junior year the Hind cut must lake all llu: junior 
year courses offered liy bin ilejinrlmenl. They 
are usunlly two in Humber, HorneliiueH llirn 1 , 
Xu any case three of his live innimi's iiiuhL lie 
in tho division in which his ilrpnrl incut lies; 
one course iiuihI be oulsiiln llniL division, niiil 
the remaining one is lijL to bin free eleeliini. 
In the senior yenr lie iiiuhL Lake three nf his live 
nourses in hisdcpnrlnienl, ur if not so many lire 
given, lie must take three in Llu; division in 
which his department lies. 

In this curriculum full provision is inude for 
concentration. The nUumnL must lake six 
courses in liis department (ir ho many nre given) 
in addition Lo the prerequisite sophomore sub¬ 
ject, which is usually iu the same dcpmlmcivl, 
milking frequently seven in n given liehl mil nf 
n total of twenLy courses Tor llu: degree. The 
prescribed courses provide for n guml mensure 
of coinprclicnHii’cness, mid tin. 1 requirement (iuiL 
one junior year course lie Lnkeu uiilsiile the 
tiho.Hcii deiHivtiiienl iuoks ill the mime ilireetimi. 
Eleven depurLinents nre open in the eundiiiule 
fur Lho A.R. degree nL the end id his fresluimn 
year, and ullhiiugh bin elioiee id Hiiphoiiinre 
electives limits his field of seluelimi at the end 
of that year, ho would usually still find ho vend 
different departments open Lo him. This in 
Die most important field for llte. exereisi: of 
election, since the number of free electives in 
small. 

Another important variety is illuHlrah'd in 
the curriculum of the, college of Johns Ilopkins 
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University, Tim curriculum in minlo up nf groups, 
hul lliwiii groups differ from llm groups spoken 
of ul jo vc in that on nil group in u complete course 
of study containing (I) certain nulijccin in 
common with nil Liu: nllier groups; (2) ccrlnin 
nthen peculiar Lu itself; mtrl (II) optional hiiIi- 
juct-H, Thi-ri! are five of such groups: (1) 
nncionL languages; (2) moilorn lungiiagcH; (3) 
liiHlury nnd pnlilieul mummy; ( I) imilhcinnlirs 
nml physics; Hi) dmnmlry, blulngy, mid 
rco I nny. In cue 1 1 or IhcHU groups Llm ]iriu- 
cipnl subjects must be nlmlinil for ul least two 
years, In Urn uncicuL language " group 11 Urn 
conrm! is as follows: firuL your, Lnlin, Greek, 
English mnjionilion, mnthvimtia, natural his¬ 
tory; second year, Lnlin, Greek, English lilcni- 
Lurc, general history, I'rcnrh or Gorin mi, tmil 
training; third yenr, uAjpfra, firman or French. 
forensics; willi Greek and Lnlin advised uml 
one course a free elective; fourth year, philos¬ 
ophy willi Luliu and Greek advised and two 
courses elective. Tlie subjects in italics nre, 
pri'Hcriljed in rnrli group, except lliul in Hume 
of llicm another laboratory Briciu’n replaces 
niilurid liiHlory, mid in some pulilieid ei'oiiniuy 
replaces liislnry. 1‘hysiial cxenisi'H also lire pre- 
serilieil. Tlmnludeul iniwl choose his " group " 
on entering. The clmiec is virtually among 
sevcrnl cummin of I lie Mmniii type willi three 
fourths of llm work prescribed nnd one fifth 
more advised. leaving idnnil mm seveiilli in 
entirely free iliTliun, llmullh mill ruiiceulm- 
liuii are well provided for. After llm initial 
elniiee, election plays hut lillle purl. The 
Cnllegn of till! City of New York lias u similar 
curriculum. 

The five different rnnraes for llm bachelor's 
dcgrecH at Uic University uf (.'liiciigo hear Lu one 
anolher u relation like that between the different 
“ gran pa " at JuIiiih Hopkins. In fuel, every 
cull or n which off era a ruurse of study of llm 
Nccinul typo for mu’ll of two or morn degrees 
might he regarded as having mm course uf 
study of llm third lype, llm student being re* 
cpiiml to select his group or major oil entering 
college. 

An extreme variety of llm third type is fmiml 
in llm curriculum of Lclnntl HLauford Junior 
Univeraily, The prescribed work is reduced 
In a single semester hour in English composition, 
anil Unit niuy lie nflereil for iidmissimi. There 
iH no grouping of subjects. The .sluilenl !h 
rc(|Uirc.d to selecL a major subject in Home one 
department. That deportment lias Llm nil* 
LlmriLy to rei|uirn Llm eimijilelion oT Ibis major 
Hubjeel, ami also uf such nmmr subjects in other 
ilepurtuieiiiM oh mny he eonuiilereil nriTsmuy 
or desirable nilluleriil work; the iniijor and 
minor subjects luken loiiellier arc not lu exceed 
one third of llm undergraduate course. No 
further specific provision is made fur the in¬ 
clusion nr studies from Llm aeveral fields of 
knowledge. Almost everything is left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the HlmlenL and uf the ilepnrlnieul 
of Ida major subject. 


In by fnr the Inrcer number of citscs the stu¬ 
dent sclents llm. huu j eels in which lie jh to spe¬ 
cialize at or before Llm beginning uf the sopho- 
ninre year, anil pursucH IiIh studies in them for 
at leusL llirce years. In a few iiiHtiiuccH, iih fur 
example at Johns Hopkins, lie iiiuhL make his 
selection at llm beginning of Hie fresh mini year, 
In other cases, as at l'rnmcUili, lie may prmL- 
pmm his clmico till the beginning of the junior 
yenr, 

In most col leges the adoption of n curriculum 
of i\w third type lm» followed a trial of one of 
the necond. At Johns Hopkins llicrc was □ very 
early ul tempi at the cans trim Lion of n curricu¬ 
lum of Llm third type, and llm present curric¬ 
ulum at that institution is simply n modified 
and improved form of Lhnt adopted when the 
collegiate department began its existence. 
Johns llopkius deserves llm crediL of having 
Os till ilisl mil llm first aUCccsflfiil curriculum em¬ 
ploying llm so-called 11 group ayalem." 

TAe Group System. — The term 11 group sys¬ 
tem" m usually taken to mean a course or study 
in which a student is rcigiircd to coucenlriiLc 
in one or more, fields, these fields or groups 
lining made up of related subjects. Ordinarily 
the student is minimi lu nclccL subjects from 
curb group, Tins essential principles of such 
u system, i.i!, systcirmfi'e rimeenLruliou nml dif- 
fusiuii, mny he present, however, in a curricu¬ 
lum which does nut arrange the departmenls in 
groups (rf. GnluiuliiiO. The term" group" is nut 
miiversnl in lids sense; at Yale llm broad fields 
are called divisions, and al Johns llopkius a 
group is a whole course of study. The lliird 
Ivpc of curriculum, as previously described, in¬ 
cludes nil cases id llm group system and others 
employing the same essential principles. 

The Khrtive System. — No scpnralo typo 
has been assigned Lg llm elective system. 
KLrtelly speaking, there iH no elective synlctn; 
there in mi elective pri'iirip/c, and it is olio of Llio 
fuur emplnvcd in llie cimslrueliou of practically 
every nuidern eurricuhiiii. The privilege of 
election appears at various points in Urn 
KlmlcnL'fi college curcer. Usually he may 
choose between two or more bneliehir'rt depreea. 
In those cases in which specialization is ro- 
quireil, lie may choose the subject or subjects 
in which he will specialize. In many cases, ho 
iiiuy choose which modern language, nnlurnl 
science, elc., he will follow Lu satisfy a pre- 
Hcriplion. He is usually nllowcil a certain 
number of free electives, lint therein no curric¬ 
ulum which is mi illustration of the electivo 
principle nlime. It is simply one of the ceiilml 
ideas in rducidiuiiiil doi-lrim! us exeui]jlili(‘il in 
American colleges. 

f/oin'scs of Stiiily for Ihr Sivrriit Vnchchn's 
Dcgri:cn. — Atml colleges and universities offer 
more than one buelmlor’fl degree in courses in 
the liberal arts and semi men. The degree id 
Ilnehclur of Arts lias as its most frecpicnt 
alternative LloiL nT llnrlulor of ,Science. Tho 
dcgiecs of Ihichclur of I'hiiusniihy nnd Ilnchclor 
71 
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□f Letters arc also of frequent occurrence. 
There is, however, liLlle uniformity regarding 
the requirements for any one degree. ,Sonin 
colleges (for example, Princeton) require built 
Latin and Greek Tor the A.P. degree. Some 
require Latin only (Columbia. Willmmu, etc.). 
Some do not require any work in nnciunl l«n- 

BllftBCS. 

The H.S. denreo frequently means simply 
that Hie student lias completed a course of study 
but is not cutilled to the A.U. degree, usually 
because ho lias hail no Latin, or if Latin, then 
no Greek. There is a tendency, however, lo 
make the 1LS. degree sLnnd for some amount 
of specialization in science. The ILL. degree 
implies some amount or specialization in Ian- 
Ullage and literature. The Pli.ll. sonic limes 
takes Lite place of the ILL., but its significance is. 
if possible, loss constant Ilian that of 11113 ' m 
the others. (See DEanBES.) 

Courses for Honors. —This feature so cliar- 
actorislio ol English and Canadian institutions 
finds but slight favor in the United Status. Two 
universities now offer special courses of studies 
for honors. In 190G Princeton University wtluli- 
lishcil a course (or special honors in nutlluimaticn 
and physics. The candidate Tor honors muni 
receive no grade lower than the second (nut of 
five grades). Iu 1 DOS) a course lor lion ova in 
tlio classical humanities was esLnblialied. Iu 
this dep nr linen L tlio sLinlcnt begins his work 
for honors in the junior year. There arc other 
differences, hut the plan as n. whole is similar 
to the one just described. In 1 DIO Ciihinihin 
adopted a. program at studies tor the degree oi 
A.U. or II,r5. with honors. The nludcnL nut 11 
candidate for honors lakes, besides certain pre¬ 
scribed studies mid clecLivcs, two aeries of 
" sequential " courses (i.c. connected graded 
courses far three years ench). The student 
who desires to become a candidate for honors 
chooses toward tlio end of Ilia freshman year one 
department in which he will offer honor work. 
He is then assigned to a representative of that 
department, who acls llicrcnfLer as his faculty 
adviser, 

The requirements for the degree with honors 
include a final examination in all the courses 
taken for honors. (SeeHoNOns.) A. L. J, 

Length op the College Course. — The 
first course or study planned hy President 
Dunsier wns a three-year course. (See Nm 
England First Fruits.) Huun, however, ho 
changed his view, sLiiting thaL " four years, 
more or less, in college ia necessary for students 
lo remain, before they shall become bacca¬ 
laureates, and an cnLirc seven years liefurn. 
they shall receive the Mauler of Arts." And 
in 1054 it was recorded that " First degrees urn 
denied to those of three years' standing." Ynle 
followed Lhii traditional Harvard course. In 
the middle or the eighteenth century Lhe Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania covered at firsL lliroa 
years, and so remained until after the Revolu¬ 
tion. With the reforms of William and Mary 
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in 1780 an ekel'tYt* ny«lem was ndiqiLi d um) 
the length nf Lerm nmdu variable. After mil- 
liuing u rcmarkiihly cuinprelu-iiHivo program of 
eludioH, fur which lie recognized Mini three 
years wns too brief, .b-ffi ranu kixicUuIvh, " Gir- 
uu ms tin 1 ten must id ways lie ri'gardml hi thu 
execution tif every pluii. 1 ’ President Madison 
wrote (17HU): "Tlio lime of lukiiijt a ilcgrre 
wiw fnrinerly Hw hiuuc, iw iu _ Cambridge, hiiL 
now depends tm tin; qiinliliralioli of lhe riindi- 
«luiiNi- ,p During llm early miietrciilli roiilury 
the flexibility uf the ncudomii* in adjusting 
LlieniHelvi'H In the hcihIh nr del 1111 mis of n nmi- 
nuinily produced a sin mg |nvssiiri*_ mi thu 
college toward mod ifinU inns uf ils inflexible 
structure. President Wayhiml of Hrowii iidvn- 
cntcil courses jiiirullei to the uris i nursu, a ml 11 
greater flexibility. " There in no thing magiiol 
or imperative,” lie says, “ in Lhe term n( buir 
years, nor has il any iialiirnl relation In a 
course of .sliiily." 

Exeunt for the rare ilmlium.** already riled, 
tin* college course held rigidly throughout the 
country la the four-year iierhnl, from the iniddlo 
of the first cruUirj' of cnliiJiinl selLleiueiilH Lo 
rm*ul times. 

Within tlm la.sL quarter pejilury, however, 
this phase of Polli-gu life Iiiih lircn hulijerti'd In 
keen criticism. The very first nrlielc in lhe 
first niiniber of the Kihtnitiiniul Ihritir (INlJI) 
was (ilie by Dm del C. Gilman mi " The .Hlmrli 1 11 - 
iiig of llii! ('ollege ('unirulmii." liixeiiHsiniis 
coneerniiig tlio length of I In- college course 
have been uuiuerous, nml neverul plana for lhe 
ndiwinialrntioH ol the varrindmu haw luvu 
ndnjili.'il looking low uni grin I er llrxildlity us 
lo linit! requirements fur (lie A. |L degn-e. J'iu- 
lnnny yejira President Eliot luiil urged the 
reduction uf the lime of ii'ipiired residi'iire. 
In his report fur IXHii-IKSI, he mlvised either 
Lhe foriind adoption of ll UuTM-yriir course or 
plans whereby a iimjui'ily of students would lie 
encouraged to complete their work in less lluiu 
lhe traditional period, ’l'lie fueiilty of Harvard 
College recommended Lo tlio Corporation, in 
1800, four steps looking toward 11 liner-year 
course. Only one of these was agreed to by 
the Overseers, namely, " When n student enters 
college there ahull be pinned to bis credit . . . 
(1) any advanced studies on wLiii-li lie Iijih 
passed iu his admission cXiiiuiuiiLimi lievuml the 
nmnljer required fur admission, mid (l!) uiiv 
other college studies which he lois iiiilii-i|iiilcil." 
Tim same j'eur (1 Sim) Columbia University 
adopted nuoLher pluii enabling Hlinleiils tu 
Bhovtiui Ibeiv eallege and professional studies by 
out! year, by which ami him rinilil elect their 
studies from cnui-ses nlTcred hy Lin* fueiillies of 
philosophy, mines, laws, and political wiener, 
a ml thus lie prepared, upuu graduation tu 
Inkn up at once their scemid year of professional 
slndj'. Other nniversilies iilToml similar op¬ 
portunities fur tlm overlapping of nillruiatu 
anil professional courses. At nlioul the same 
lime the UmvcrdiLy uf Chicago (<;.».) under the 
72 
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leadership of l’rn-aiilouL IIar|it'r otTcrcd un 
original answer Ln till? i|in*nli<in Ly providing 
ik fnur-yeiir lUiurne uml u two-year crmruc, und 
permitting slmlciiUt nf exrepliniud uliilily In do 
I lilt work in ihrre yours. Tlinsi* av I m I'imi ii ili-l i-tl 
(In* work nf Lin* Lwu-yriir rminir, ur Junior 
College, were I'iillcil Associate* in Attn, (See, 
lulur. Jhv., Vul. Ill, p. 111.) Tin; devisors of 
till! iilim expected (In; rulJoAvinp; livi; muills: 
(1) Uml imiiiv nlmliTiiU would give up work at 
Urn t'lul nf lliif minimi yi;nr; (2) llmt ninny 
Hludenl* who olIicTwiidf woiiltl onl go in r-ullego 
ill nil would l:iku llu; two-year rourse; (HI Unit 
lirnfi-KHiiiiml HrlifMiln would lui illilt; In raise llu-ir 
HlimilnnU nf udniissinir, (I) LhuL n cm lemma 
uml high Hirlumlrt would liu encouraged in de¬ 
velop higher work; (si) lliul inuiiy cdlogeH would 
In; Huiislicd In do only I lie Jmiinr College 
work. Am might him* bum expei-Led, llm 
whole plan mul llu; genera) nppiiHiliun nf Llio 

CIlllegl'H. 

Hlill uimllmr iilim for enabling llu- heller 
student* Ln giuilmili; in Ihive veiirs without 
taking mi L‘Nfnwivi? number nf courses wan 
irupiiscil liy l'rcsiileul llyiln of Ilnwduiii Cnl- 
ege. IL is known iw lliu “ Credit f.ip (2mdiIy " 
plan. It ulluws Courses passed with high 
grades In rniinl mnri; Inward n di‘un*i* limit 
courses passed wilji hnv grades, Tim plan 
has been in iiperuliuii fur muni! lime at lint 
University nf North pukulu, uml In hiiiiii; cx- 
luitl ul Cnlumhiu VniviTHily, ('liinigo Uni¬ 
versity, uml llu* University nf Missouri. 

A ilci'iiili! luli-r llu; ilinniKriiiiii iiiiircniing 
tlm shortening nf llu* rnllcge rnurm* was 
taken up with new vigor. 11 oLween UIOO uml 
1011.1 no less Limn lifly itrlieles iippuunil nil llui 
subject, Ui'fnri! Llio iirnpmml in HlinrLcu llm 
course in three year* Inul rniiiul inuiili fnvnr 
wiLliin llu* Connerviilivis walls nf American 
colleges, wlii’ii only iwu — JuIuib Hopkins jiml 
Clinic — Inul fruukly established u Lhree-yeur 
course, President lluilcr of Cnlumhiu gave a 
new impetus In llu; wlmlu eimlroversy liy advo¬ 
cating it Iwn-yuitr cimrxK fur llm A. 11. degree. 
In Iiih .1 ii nuni IlKporl of Onl. (1, 10(12, In* favored 
u two-year mm run fur admission lo Llio higher 
hcIiouIh of llm university on Un: ground llmt 
iv longer course unduly postpones llu* period 
ur self-aimport fur Uiiihi* who enter Min pro¬ 
fession*. Ho fuvnri’il removing llu* linrhelor'a 
degree from Lius urLiliuiiil priNilinn In which it 
Inul been raised by llm extension nf high 
hi;] mill courses, uml cuiifcrring it upon llio 
jii'mluiilcs nf u Lwii-yrur course, reserving tlm 
degree nf MiimIi’I' of Aria fur llm gmdmiLc* nf 
n fmir-yinir emirse. Tlm hiiiiii* your, UI02, lXnv- 
viuil College Iiiiliniincril llmt it would ul, mum 
i:onft*r Llm ili'grui* of A.U. tm hIihIuiiIh who 
i'ij)ii])lr*ti!i| Un; ii'ijnirunmiilH jn iJu-m* yvnrn, 
iiiHlimil oT mpiiriug hIuiIoiiIh, nut nf ilofonnmo 
to u Imrinrnl Iniililion, Ln wait u your fur ilo- 
RrooH nl rum ly oiinmil. Himilur pluus wuvr at 
oner, ado plod by Drown IJnivcrsiiy and by 
the Univundly of rcmiBylvania. 


OrnwiiiR iniimi l hi ieo allnrhcd to Llm rpiiHlion 
nfLur llarviird uml Culuinbiii Ijuruii lo himnb on 
Llm A.U. ilugruu. uh a iirumpiiiiiLi 1 Tor udmiMuiou 
to llm Umhuiral hoIuiuIh. While lliia lunduncy limb 
with iniirli apjHiHiLinit at first, Llm i no run mitt lmn 
realilli'il in nliHiiig iirofi'SHionnl HUimlnril.*i and 
low geimrally hern imrupUiil by llm t'uH uron us 

OHWIlliltl. 

Only two rollugcH in (fond HlumliiiR hove 
fruukly mlnpli'il Llm llirer-ynir eunrHU uh llu,* 
norm, mid dinniuruRial aLiidenlN from Hpi'iiding 
inorti limn three' yr/urain ilicir work for llu* A,II. 
ilugruu. Timms inHliliiliuiiH uri* llm cillleRinlR 
di']uirlimm(M id JuIiiih llupkinn llnivuraily and 
Clurk ITnivi-rnily. ( 'lark (.'oIIuri; wiim fuvnml 
in tin* cximriuieul from Llm bi'KinniiiR liy llm 
luck of IrudiliniiH, by iiiuple fuiulu, liy u fucully 
lurgi; uikiiirIi in proportion Lo Lliu liumlii'r of 
HluilnnlH In do ur.Luiil LraehiiiR in ull uoiitmuh, 
by a bun on inlurcnllrgiuLe uLliluLioa and llmir 
iimiui]iiiiij’inR disLrurliuiiH, uml liy u plnu id 
iidmiMMinii iTi|uin.'iiii'iilH iliirondiuullyuimurinr lo 
llu* IriLilitioiinl nu llioib id Hit; nldi-r uoIIcrch. 

Througli all Llm prolonged disciis-min us In 
lliu IoiirLIi of llu* ooIIuru nonnm (Imre uppuarH 
lo rinerfli; Milisliinlinl URreeiiienL [UiioiiRciiinpe- 
LunL judRCM tin Llieso poiiilH, ull id which have di- 
n;el lieariiig on Llu; i|ue.sliim ul imam, (1) Tlm 
ordinary ImrIi hcIiuoI rdiieiilioii in inmloi|iinlc 
prepumlion for profrHMiunul selnml Hluilma, 

a A four-yeur uolleRu enurae lie tween higli 
inul anil proreH.siiniai wliinil imdnlvjuiaLpniirH 
Lhe uge ut vvliieh a nmn limy elder bin life-work 
uml HupporL a family. (II) AIihiiIuIi* uniformity 
in Llm reijiiirenieiiLH for iiiliiiiHuion In iirufeimiuiiid 
HelumlH in Llm 1'idled Millies is nl present 
neither piiH-iblu nor desiridile. (-1) The Ameri¬ 
can enllegi!, llm one type of iusliLiilimt peculiar 
In lhe Unileil HlnLeH, iiiiihL pruleel Uh esNeiiliul 
clmrneLer uh u hcIumiI of lilmnd eulLiire froiii Llio 
imiwniri* of Dllmr insLiluLioiiN. (5) The vnrimiH 
dcRreefi uLrinrl Rreally in need nr generally 
accepted didimliiiiiH. (II) The work of lhe 
(lenerul Eduealion Hoard uml of lhe CuriU'Kic 
Fmmdulion for llu* Advanneiuenl of TourhiiiR 
has BlreuRlhenrd Lhe heller coHcri'H, inLenuifieri 
the MlriiRRle for exiuteiiee of lhe weaker colleges, 
mid Unis helped In define lhe kind and length 
of college enurae which might In lead lo Lhe 
bur.ciiluurealc degreea. W. T. F. 

Administrative Bodies. — Nti uniform s.vn- 
leni of mllege udimnislruliim can lie said Lo exiHt 
in America; llm viuialiuiia are ilm* in hislnricul 
reiiHniiH nr ilifTcrrnci* of ennaliUlliun, u.y. id slale 
and privulu colleges uml iinm-railies, Hal two 
iiinin lypi'H id forces niuy lie iliHLiiigllished, vvliieh 
limy be culled ciiiihIuiiLh, i>. fuinul in all inslilii- 
liuiiM, and varialilea, 

(1) fn ciinsluiilH are included: (a) TrnaLces: 
lb) Faculty; (r) I'reaidenL iS'nrretnry, ami 

Treuaiirisr; (d) Students. (2) In viiriiihicfl are 
innhuled: (n) A legal body ummlly called Over- 
aeera (r/.u.); (!i) Denn; (c) lUiiHiir; (d) Comp¬ 
troller; (c) ViHiting CoininilLcea; (/) Alumni 
Ashocifttiuiia (g.u.), 
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The legal body, which usually rails itflolf 

Trustees, 1 b sometimes called Regents nr Fellows, 
The numbers of its members greatly vary, being 
seldom less Lhnn a even ami seldom mere limn 
fifty, The terms of election vary from Uinsc of 
n close corporation to the,sc of appointment by 
a denominational eociety, or, an in the case at 
n slate university, to those or appointment by 
tlio Governor or a atato or to nil election made 
by the people. 

The duties of litis legal body are also many 
and diverso, 11 They relaLo to the management 
of the property both rcnl anti personal; to tiro 
distriIni [inn of the annual income of the univer¬ 
sity among the dilTcrcnt departments of instruc¬ 
tion and research; to the appointment of nil 
officers and teachers in the university; to lha 
salaries and retiring allowances; and to the 
enactment n£ the rules or statutes uiuler which 
the regular work of the university proceeds. 
The Board also pnsscs finally on all Llm educa¬ 
tional policies or llm university; but in this 
[unction it ordinarily follows the advice of the 
university faculties, or oT the committees to 
which faculties have delegated their authority 
on certain subjects.' 1 (f/nirem'lij Arfmimxtra- 
lion by Clmrles \V„ Eliot, up. Q and 7.) 

A second legal body is found in a few colleges 
and universities, This body was introduced in 
the year 10-12 inLo Harvard College. It is 
usually called "The Overseers." Yale College 
was founded, with only ana legal body. 

The method of organization with one legal 
body only is that commonly found. The body 
of overseers has been criticized on several 
grounds. It is felt that its very numbers mnko 
it unwieldy, and introduce members who arc in 
no way competent to deal with academic mat¬ 
ters; that any administrative body should bo 
in intimate touch with Lha university and its 
problems,' that Lhe Tact that members of such 
a body represent different interests is no guar¬ 
antee of unbiased and mature decisions. 
Those who support this view would lenvo the 
entire control in lhe hands of Lhe faculties who 
are in intimate and daily contact with their 
problems and arc less likely to register un¬ 
digested and imprudent judgments, (For n 
complete statement see Dwight's Travcln in New 
England niiei New York, Ynl, II, pp. 212, 213.) 
The arguments which are emphasized iu favor 
of a duplex system of organization differ very 
slightly from tlio usnnl arguments for a second 
chamber, Instead of hampering llm faculty, a 
board of Overseers would rather act as a spur, 
for its support could only be secured for plans 
thoroughly digested and considered by the 
faculties, The very fact tlmt mem bora of the 
board are drawn from a wide area and different 
walks of life lends its opinions weight. As 
representatives of public opinion such a board 
is a valuable factor in guiding university policy, 
Further, one of the important duties, tlmt of 
inspection ct various departments, can be 
beLter exercised by an external body than by 


lhe faculty itself, (At Eliot, C. \\\, f/nirrrsili/ 
Atfinininlrotivn, pp. 50-53.) t; . E. T. 

COLLEOBH AND COLLEGE STUDENTS, GBO- 

qrapuical Distribution of. — The number 
of iiislilulioiia hearing Llm name " rriJIegc" 
or " univoniily " in tin* United flint cm ex¬ 
ceeds! 8(JQ. Of Uuwa many am only nc.ruud- 
nrv schools. Others offer n few courses nf 
collegiate grudo and enroll a few mllegiuln 
Rtuilunts in Urn upper elanmiH, but most uf Llm 
work done is of secondary grade. The nlulc- 
inenls which follow in Ibis article are bused 
upon a classified list uf colleges which Imve 
enrolled In llm regular four college classes, for 
tho year 1008-1009, ut lcn«L 100 no I In giale 
students or which have endowment in lira 
amount nr $1(10,000. In Ibis category there 
are in lira United XuvLcfl 201 colleges. This 
lisl does not include. Llm agricultural ml leges 
nor technological imiliUiLioiiH. The. geographi¬ 
cal distribution of llie.se 201 enlleges is ns 
follows: North Atlantic Division. 01; MmiLh 
Atlantic Division, !IU; Smith Central Division, 
35; North Central Division. 10,'1; Western 
Division, 23. In terms nf population there is 
ope college in llm United Stales Tar every 
250.050 of white people, lly main divisions 
Lhe proportion is ns follows: — 

Nnrlli Allan Lie L>i vUInJi, 1 riillrgR in LJ3H. [120 nT papuls- 
linn. 

SunLh Atlantic Divhiun, 1 rullcjin Pj 171,1)20 ul |hi|||I.i- 

lien. 

Soulli Crnlrnl DIvMull, I rullisin In 2H0.IW2 of iHipiiln- 
Linn. 

Nnrlli Cunlnil Dlvininn, 1 I'ollrun In Wfl.'JM nr |,ii|uiln- 
Vimi. 

Western Division 1 rnllrgo lu lflH.d 11 nf p« pul til Inti. 

From Llmse Hinton mu la it will be seen, Unit 
in terms of population lira Western Division 
is most fully Hiipjilieil wiLli colleges, with llm 
SouLli Atlantic Division differing only slightly. 
The North Central Division linn colleges nt 
about tho average rnLe for lira enLire. cuuiilry, 
while the NorLli Allniilic Division, which 
includes Now EiirIuhiI, New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and New Jersey, Inis Lira fewest colleges 
in proportion to Lira, population. 

The following table shows tlm number of 
Bludcnts from the several slates enrolled in the 
four collcco cl asses of the 201 enlleges Imlcd, to¬ 
gether with the ratio of Bludcnts la whole popula¬ 
tion. From the tabular slaLumenL it appears 
that llm largest number of Htudeiils are sent 
from the flute of New York nod the Himdlcwl 
number from Nevada. Them urn fniu- stales 
which Ecm! lens Limn 100, there are 27 males 
which send lens Limn J(1(1(1, und Lhm; urn IIS 
stales which send less than 2(100 HliiilenlN to 
college. In proportion in lira population Cali¬ 
fornia Bonds tho largest number Lo college null 
Missouri Llm flniallrsl. The mimher of stall's 
sending J student to 500 or while population nr 
less is 3; 1 altidenL to 1000 or lean, 2-1; J hLuiIoiiL 
to 2000 or less, -17. (Seo Coll Km: and Uni- 
vEnerrjr Student Attendance.) E. C. S. 
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Problems op tub Collhqh, — Na nno who 
lui-H iisumiuml willi ciiru llio eiliicalinnnl writ- 
inftH of llio priNL riccmlc linn fuileil lo fmil 
nlmmluiiL evidence LlwiL njipcurH ta wnrrnnl 
the Vilnius! of Ihn AVdinri; “ The college in Use 
loimt huUh fun lory purl of our iiilucalinnul «y h- 
lism, anil him urgent need lo jiiNiify itacir." 
Tin? growing iliiiHuliHfiiisliiiii wiLh llio American 
college 1 mm recently culiiiimUcd ill (1) unified 
proliiHl un Hu* purl iir HGConilni'y hcIwuIh against 
cullt'KO culrnnce reiiuimneiUn nml oMinninn.- 
lions which, nrniln in Lhe iuleronlH of the col¬ 
lege, lmvc pro veil deadening lo ihn lower 
rcIiiioIh; (2) wivere nelf-oxamiimlion mi Lhc pari 
of colleges an iiulicalcil by hundreds of addresses) 
nml pnlilifilieil articlea on tins reorganization 
of the college; (3) Ihn eslaliliahnienL of lhc 
Cnrnnpio Fuuinlnlion fur llio Ailviuiecincnl of 
Teaching (f/.r.) anil llin clfoclivo use of ila funds 
for llin purpose or encouraging iiwliLutiniiN lo 
meet iln HlunilrirtlH ; (4) llio organiznliun of 
lhc higher education aHancliiliuiiH for llio special 
purpoHi'. of improving lhc iiiloriml nml external 
cundilinim of llin Aincricnn college; (5) the 
increasing iliflieullirH uf lint iloiiiiiuiiifilioiuil 
college in Hireling higher Mliuulurila nml llio 
ngiLnlion of llio ipiesliim wliolliit, in rnusidisra- 
lion of llio avowed American pnliny of llin msp* 
million of Ghnreli nml Hlnlc, any privnlo IiiHli- 
luliiili nlimilil bn exempt from luxation; (0) llio 
omudnnal npiilinalimi uf nriunlif](! uicIIkiiIh in 
toHliiiK the cfliniency of cullcgo melliodH of 
inuLuiclion, (ixamiimlion or cnnilidnleH, grueling 
of Rliidcnls, niluiiniuLrnlimi of tho curriculum, 
elc. 
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fFie .Problem oj fulfc^r TearAijifl.--One o( 
the B realcs,t, it not the RWiilrad, prnlili?(u nf 
the college in Mint nf smiling nioiv ilheiciiL 
teoeliing. Nearly n reiiliir.v i»ro vve begun in 
insist ou lUq need or (.ruined iciidivra fm* ‘‘Ir- 
mcnlRvy acltouU. Our heller norm u I hi'IiihiIh 
null tenchora' collegia )mvc provided prnfr*- 
ek»irI training [ae sewmdury Hchuul li?iinhern. 
Not even Lo-ilny is Lliere.uii lliepnrUd U'lmili- 
iBlinlara, any general recognition ut ilu? furl 
that t professor needs auiwlliiiiK mure Hum 
A knowledge or the filllijccL he wIbIiph In luicli. 
But the juiblic ia demanding lie tier results; 
there ia u widespread Indict Unit the piMirval 
teaching in llin country lo-ilily is foninlin 
college classrooms. Thu problem nf developing 
a pedagogy suited to the need a of yoniiR men 
and women of college ago and providing a (mill¬ 
ing lliuL will furnish hotter teacher* fnr college 
classrooms is a problem that ihe leaders nflngher 
education agree must he faced, though few insti¬ 
tutions have yet mode anything more limn 
lento live beginnings. 

Another cnaclUiaii that has given rise In this 
adverse criticism of college leaching ia the 
Inch or compatent supervision. In the nnluliln 
develop nun it of expert school KUpciviaiiut during 
the last hnlr ecuLury, college tenelmrs nlmie 
have been left without such guidance. Indeed, 
most of them would consider the critical visit 
to their classroom of nu rulininialriilivo ofli- 
cer as n violation of academic freedom. It in, 
as President I'riLcheU InumiEgcsLcil, one of the 
ivcnltncssDs of nil organizations which look 
toward intellectual and spiritual results, Limb 
they tend to cvnilo the necuimlability which 
falls to every other hum au organization. _ While 
the priuat docent in (iciiiinn universilies, lec¬ 
turing on the same subject ns the proles nr, is 
sure to take away the students of ou iucfUeie.nl 
teacher, and tlius serves ns a constant stimulus 
to the older man, the head professors hi Amerl- 
WHY eallegc3 arc left ivs i\ rule sriUi no obbgitUonfi 
to meet any particular standards in Llicir own 
dcpartincu ts, or to cooperate with other depart¬ 
ments for the good of the whole inslitiuion, 

ProliIcm.fi/ Adjustment to Seems dorp Sr hud *.— 
The historical origin of Lliis problem of adjust¬ 
ment is set forth in the opening article ou tub 
cot, lege, The fact is that the American [ugh 
school was not intended to fit nicely between 
elementary school and college, it was nfc 
first an independent institution, hailed as the 
"people's college.” Gradually, however, on 
account of the pressure o( Ilia colleges curd fnr 
want of any other definite measure of achieve¬ 
in cut, high school masters eaine to Inolc upon 
preparation Tor college ns Lhc chief fimelirin of 
their schools. This they did although the inter¬ 
ests of the majority were thereby neglected anil 
the spontaneity aml^ freedom or the schools wore 
sacrificed. This entire subject is di sens sell in the 
following article on College IUm.iiuieviUK r cs 
ron Admission (q.p.). 

Pralifciii oj Oimuippfy. —A problem tlmt con- 


rrnul-s a hirgc inimhrr nf colli gi-« arise* mil of 
tlm nvunuipply "f mirli hmiiliiiioiih, nml cmi- 
m'i|iiriit wasteful and iV'iiinndi/'mg rivalry. 
Lucid pnlriuliMH, rent vdsiU* lumnm. m'larinit 
iulpn^fa, .'iiul pulilieid jnlilwry hnye miilril 
limri’ rnllrRi M lliuii pi-upli! urr billing in pay 
fnr. l'.vi n iimliliiliuiiK wi|i|iufird by thr wium 
Htnir* ritrry nn u ('uiiiprlilinii wliieli ro*iills in 
extravagant duplicatimi nf mnravs and erpii|>* 
nil-ill. U'liiplnlinns In wvnkm-iw nr dishnm-hly in 
umuiluiiiiiig uliindiirils, nml Ing-rnllin^ in llus 
Jegmluliiri'. In wvenil nlnles tin- iiiiivcmily, 
I'lilligii nf nghnilLuri', nml iiurinnl ruduml nr 
vagi tie eriug neltuol, UnUviul nf iaiii|teriiling in 
jiriifossimnd npiril *n* I'linxiiiiiing luurli energy 
hi pelLy rivalry nml niiiiinmily. Whenever 
swell ft problem I'liniM'nis only, nr inuiidv, the 
imdilnlmim Mippnrlrd lij* n Male, tin? nnlu- 
linii is relatively easy. Ollier stall * an 1 likely 
Id TiiIIuyv I hi* example i«f hmn, in WIKI, in 
nholihliing rival biirinh nf I rosier* mid in i-roui- 
ing a single stall' board nf eimlrol, eliurged 
with tlie duly nl wiM-'uig that every dollar 
is wallspiuilmid mdldiig \vtwl«-d in iiiililiiUnnnl 

rivalry. Hut wlicri* tfu* wjihIi 1 in din- in llu? 

fmn|n?litiim nf weak mlli-iy-H umbr jirivnli? 
r.nufrul. ihv problvin is lnr uinri' dilVu-ult. In 
nm« aparsi'ly Ni'llh'd part "if Hi" I'nili-d Slali *. 
fur rxiMuph'. nru‘7 I'lilh'gcM rviUiin ri rudiuanf Dll) 
milL’S. Intlliin nn? A'i vnlli'ui*. In I Him ii>s in nd- 
ililiuii In HWiriil hlrnng in?i|ii.nlimis, nre a niairi* 
of colli-gi'M, no mu; nf wliirli 1 i:h u Hiillii ii nt 
i*iuliiW)in?nL. Ollier ahilra Imvi? nu nviT-nipply 
n( cqIIi'Kvh fur ineiu rrmilling iu uiuliitiiilii d, uu~ 
Rcncrinia, nml extrnviiuimt iilteinplx’ tu eiirnll 
more nil'll, Whili' mil half I lu? winnrii yvIlu Mirk u 
college, vibirullmi cuu be ftvmnmnnhiti'iU Tl»e 
jirolili'iiis nf hin li iiisiiiniiriiis Imvi' of late yi’iir* 
iiecuim! iiili'tisilii'd, fur (1) tin! ulreiigtliening nf 
the Hlrung eiillegi's by the vmhiwim'iH* (rum 
lilt! Uuimral IMueuliiili Ibmrd ami bv tin 1 pen- 
sinii jirivilege* of tin? Cnrneuii' I'liiiiiiliitinn Ini* 
tended Inward tin; hran-viimiiV i-liininalimi n( 
the weak enlh'Kes; (J) tin* ilisll'ilmtinu id the 
graduates of rcpuliddo enllegi s lliriiuglinut (lie 
country nml tlm ilirfusinu uf their hleiis of what 
aboutd eousUtute n vulleRe eduenlvnu nuvtu? it 
increasingly diflicull fur tin? weaker in slit ill ion* 
lu secure additional fiiiii]* ami hlnileiil*; (d) 
rs ucyv Mimprehcnsivi* and inipuiTml stuilie^ of 
the problvina nf higher eiluratimi fiiTiiish gnid- 
nnco for proM|M!cli vi; beimfiietins. llmv arc Icsh 
likely Lu widow enter]irises lliul Imw been un¬ 
dertaken, in ifxerjtt id (lie ili'iiinnil, llirmigli 
tnisgukh'.d devotion lu weed nr fninily ur Luwn. 
dinner the dnernlnilized luliniuiMkratiim id vdn- 
fiiiliini chiifueUTiHlie of (In 1 I’liilerl .Slide*. I here 
ia lU (ireseiit in j ilireel nmuu.H nf i lifiM riiig rninlii- 
UvvlioiiH luul diutvibftliun uf fuiurinn*iii lUv ini w« 
t'Hla of the general puli lie.. Kindi si ale umy lllke. 
steps Lowuvil Lhc gritdual nltHiiiiueuL nf hiicIi 
cmiH by ndnpLing deliuiliiuH of tin? Iitiiih 
" college " aud " muv tvsdly " imd «C Liu*, vtw'uuw 
degrees. AfeAiiUiiic, tin* weaker iimtiluiioiiH 
may bo 1«1 by their difficulties tu then adopt 
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names mu! preleimHim ron^inlr-nt wilh llieir 
possibilities. ninl llm* worthily aervc their irimi- 
iiitmilii-H in less :iinlillndin wny.s. 

I’tnliliin uf tin- lhni-tniiiiiliiiiuil {'nllrijr.—- Of nil 
tin; iiinliltiliniiH in Urn Unili'll SliUi-.i imlmli il in 
(lie IiiCi-hC report of (lie ('niijinissifiiiir nf Mdid'Ji* 
linn under the. Ininl nf I’nllrwH mul movi-rnlns, 
iiiily 'ill urn <’'inlrnlli'il by Mnlr ur city. There 
are li‘Jtl ehielly, if mil wholly, supported by pri- 
viilr funds. Tin'll? piriv.n i- in»lil 11 LiniiN have 
nln> 11 1 iwire us muiiy aliidciiH ns Lin* public 
insliliilinnx. Over *HHl Ilf Lln-iu are avowedly 
lU'iiiiniiiiiiliiiiiiil. AlmiiL three funrllis nf liman 
are umler lIn* cnlilml nf Mcllimlislx, I'rrshv- 
liirianx, Huplisls, ami Kninnit Catliiilirn. The 
lexl an- known ax l.iillmniii. (llimiiuu, 1‘nngrr- 
guliuiml, Ui fiirnii il. Friends, United llri-Llircn, 
K|)lMfii|i:il, 1'niviTxulixl. Kvungelienl, Mumviaii, 
La Her IJny Saiulx, .Si-vi-nlli Day Ad ve minis, 
mill Ulmri'li nf Oml. 

iSci'lariiin colleges have lici'ii eMlnhli.shcd in the 
lu-licf lluil a i*liitr<*li. in nrih-r In curry nnL iL h 
legiuiiiulc work utnl inlvunn* ils ciiuko, iuiihL 
cinUriil uml ilirecL u miiiifii'r nf iiisliUitinini nf 
higher learning in wliirh men limy grow up 
(rained in ils ideals ami ilevnleil In ils Hervici*. 
The ureal pioneer Nervier nf si-i-luriiili ■■•il|i>j(«<H 
during ci'iUnrii'N ii ln-n Ihr SijUi- wccniril uiwibli.* 
Ln prniimle higher nlmiilimi is ineiilciiliilile. 
Up in Llm lime nf llie Civil War, u mlli-gu with 
hui hiiiuII einlinviin’Ut mnl 1ml nieugi-r eiptip- 
ineiiL Kill idling fairly well. Since Mini Mine llm 
HlriiHKlc fnr I’xixleiire him hern me inure uml 
mure Hevere. Tii-ilnv Mm Miihlje Weal in dulled 
wilh ill-in uniim I iuniil iiiHtitiidiiiis Mini linve 
liinu nim*e fminil il impossible In rumpclf wilh 
NlJili! imiveraiJie.i in rr(iii|>iiifi»l, funds. ipodiiy 
nT (I'liuhero, mnl power In nllrm'L ulmh’iils. The 
filinhinieiilal lionlile iirisra when siTlnr’mn col¬ 
leges are iml primarily iiilrrrxleil in eilnealinn 
1ml in llm priipugulinii nf a pnrtieulur religinilN 
faith. Unlc.xn there ih u rlmngr in the present 
iiiunixliiliulile Lreml, unless Heeinrian internals 
rally wilh fur ureal it iniileriul aid In llie anppnrl 
uf their colleges, most nf Ihcau imiLilulinim must 
eilhci'lmniim; frankly of xmimhtryMrPiool grade, 
ur else must iierfiinn wlial now nroiiiu llm im- 
ptiHxililc feul nr cniiiliiniiiK thoir remnirocH fur 
llie nminlenimoi! nf mu* Hitting cnllngi! where 
nnw u iln/eii suiter a preearimiH cxinlenrt*. 
Kvmi if Hiieli bir-sighti'd lailipiwulmn were 
pn.HHilih*. llm ipientmii would still reiimili 
whether umler uiudern eumlUiinia Hi’Cluriun 
inleri'.HlH einihl mil lie mure rflieieiilly pmunileil 
I'.V llm nielliiiil deserilicd ill met' (Inin l*y direct 
■li’iii iiniuu linn nl ownership mid eiuilrnl nf hiidmr 
insliiiHiuiiN. See, fur fiirlher dismissimi, Cm.- 
uuikh anii lI.NiVHimmr.H, lUxiuuum anii Dk- 
Nll.MIN'ATIllN Al, t'llNTIIIII. (IK J lllld L'lpl.I.HIIK 

Muaiuih in ljiui’ATinN, Dunum i nation a i,. 

I’tnhlrm u m ( Ihr. Small (.’uUcf/e —Tim hiiiuII col¬ 
lege may Im deliimd roughly ftH an iiiHLilulinii 
for iindcrginduiilc! work wilh u hLuiIi’hI body 
of less Mmn dOO. Throughout llio lit,story uf 
liigliur educiiLiun in America, llio unmll college 


luts lieeu llie imrnml lyjie. The largi’ eullege 
in a enulimi nf recent decade.-*. In Llie year 
1 H'i() im ndli-gi-hud over •HH)nlmli'iilx. Al. llml 
lime Yule luul IlSIi. Ifurviinl 11117, I'l-iniTlnn ‘JIIL!. 
uml lmiiiii •Jllli. Diirlnniiilli and l.'nhiiuliia mill 
Ainlierxl had less (hun ’Jdd, Diirdiinulh lulling 
1 Ml*, ('idninl>i ii 1711, ami Anilmivd 170. Aiming 
nilier ciilli'Ki'H having 100 uml mure were Uriiwn, 
wilh I II. WilliiuiiH. with HKI, llmnillnn. wilh 
Mil, Wi’nleyau, wilh IIM, llie IJniveixiiy nf 
Verinmil, with 11)7, uml I.iifayi-Uc, wilh 1111). 
In pninl id mere numl'iTH die Hriinll college i.i 
Hlill ly|iical; iimre Ilian half nr all llie lullegrx 
lilduiig In Lliis elasM. Tliuiluh I lie muall enlli'gl! 
hriH hneu (lie lmrinul type, yet with llie qrnwllt 
nf r.iillegi’H die hiiiuII enllcge Iiiih limi brought 
fnce in face wilh new problems. 

Tile place uml function of (lie hiiiuII college 
imiy pnxxiblv be beat reprisenled by eerluii) 
cnnlraslH. in a hiiiuII cnlh-ge Hie lucre fuel id u 
Imv enrnlhneiil lierniilH of Llie ilevelnpnielil nf 
those iuliiiiiili- relalioiw helweeu Htudenls miiung 
lliemsi'lveH lllld lielwceii ulndeliLs and leuehiTH, 
nnd a riuiHciiiirul espri'l tfr r»ir/i.x, whii’Ii l lie large 
crillege, wilh large iminliers caiiniil hope In ulluiii. 
The ilisi’iiilinary influeuri! nf a HlniugperMiniilily 
run lie more widely exercised when* die miiiibrrx 
ure mil huge n.« li> lead In l|n- foriiiiilimi of 
email gnmps. fiirLimis and cliipii’H. The larger 
iiiHliliUion mi llm nlln-r hand has niuleriid advnu- 
ItigeK which llie HUtaU enllege cuuiiol ulTi-r in die 
way nf isiinpuienl, leiirliers, mid experlx. and ill. 
Ihi’ Hume lime llie eliuli-nls llirmigli llieir divcrie 
origins and varied iiili-rcals rem l lieiielieiiiUy on 
each oilier. To die Hlmlenls nf nrdinnry abiliiy, 
Urn Hiimll college nlteiH a liearlier huiW nf Hym- 
pnlhy ami of fclImvAliip; lo tin* nIiiiJhiL i/f 
exlianrdiniiry uhilily, llie large eollege nlfcrs 
richer lulvaiilugca for higher iluvrhipnicnL uml 
greater increiisn of his power. 'I'd llie sLu- 
ileal who is " working his way,” wlmllv or 
in )>url,-~iuid lhis aiudenL is nhnul mu* in 
lliroe, —»llie amull cnllcge is less cx]il’iimIvl*, 
but us a rule it ofTnrs fewer nmmrUiinlii’s Tor 
earning money. The large enllege ciimU inure, 
hut it is alili* tn grnnl linger Minis from ils 
loan ami oilier bcitclieiary Funds, mid, as a 
rule, Lo furnish heller fucililicM for Helf-suppmT. 
In tliis coinpurixnn il rimy lie said, soinewhal iu- 
lerrngalively, dial llie hiiiuII enllege is heller 
lilled In make thinkers, tin* large enllege In 
inuke Hclmlars; the small college is heller 
filled (n train men, llie large Lo teach Hiilijecls; 
(lie hiiiuII enllege is heller lilted In Liaili llm 
individual, llie large (n difleiplioc 1 the a liide cum- 
iiiiinily; llie Hiimll college is Imlli'r lilted In im¬ 
prove per.Hiiniil elinliieler, llie huge In dissi’ia- 
umLe Irillli. Sueh couiliariHium iihviouslv do 
Iml justify llie rmii'lnsimi dial. lire.small enllege 
is hem fur nil willmuL reference l« llieir uhilily, 
charnclcr, uge, and iuhmIs. 

In mhlilini) m Liu) enllege pruhlems nlrmuly 
diflciiHsed, the hiiiuII enllege has eeriuin peculiar 
prnhleniH. One of Llmse in the uMi-nipt lo at (met 
loo muiiy HlmleiiLa. Thai college which, for 
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the sake of numbers, fulls below the entrance 
standard of the colleges with which iL competes, 
either in entrance requirements or in nccrcdiling 
unsatisfactory schools, is ill danger. Such n 
course menus n temporary iiicrense of this cu- 
rollmcnl, liutn permanent lowering of the col¬ 
lege standni'tl. 

A second danger lies in abortive attempts 
lo bccomo a university. The greatest source 
of strength lies in lining well precisely that kind 
nf work which university conditions render more 
difiieuU. In its desire Lo keep up with the 
limes and to thicken Its catalogue, iL should 
not encroach on Lire work which in other conn* 
tries ami formerly in this country was regarded 
as the distinctive province of the university. 
Every college of considerable resources iu funds 
is in danger of offering Us students more than 
they can profitably receive. To provide techni¬ 
cal training for undergraduates, to attempt 
to compete with the university, is lo miscon¬ 
ceive the purpose of the small college. To 
offer such subjects Lo the few who wish lo 
remain for graduate work is beyond the menus 
of most colleges and beyond the proper scope 
of nil. The small college owes mosL of the time 
and highest service of its faculty to the uiuler- 
graduntes. 

A third danger may be found in intercol¬ 
legiate athletics. In the dcgrndn Lion or scholar¬ 
ship stand aril s Tor the whole college, this is a 
factor which all but the blind can see, hut 
which only the hold acknowledge. NoL Llial 
l!id athletes as a whole stand conspicuously 
lower in sdvalarshin than the other utudcnl* 
as a whole. The clanger lies in the influence 
of excessive interest in intercollegiate games 
on the whole student hotly; and Iu the in¬ 
fluence on the minimum entrance and college 
requirements or the desire to win nt any 
cost. (See Athletics, Educational.) This 
Is particularly true when they persist in com¬ 
peting with universities which draw their 
teams from ten times the number oT moil, 
and they aro constantly under pressure, from 
Lhcir "friends" and their own mistaken no¬ 
tions. to admit ami retain men whose only 
qualification is proficiency on the diamond or 
gridiron. 

Two reasons which have hitherto induced 
men to choose the larger and older insliLiUioua 
have been prestige and educational advan¬ 
tage. Hut Lhere can he no continued monopoly 
or either. The difference in prestige—duo 
to age and to the fame or alumni — has been 
growing less through the years. Hut now that 
there arc over 800 colleges in the United Stntcg, 
the 'influence of prestige in determining tho 
choice of a college is not go conspicuously in 
Tavor of a few institutions. Stranger moLives 
are governing to-day, 

The undenominational small college, which 
refuses, ta lower its standard from any nation 
of the importance of mere numbcra; which clo- 
devotes its energies to its own mission ns the 
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maker of mini and. leitvea In the university its 
own distinct work of making nprniulirils; which 
guards hkiiuinL the evil and riiipluya ilu; grind 
in nllilelics; wlih’li evades i In* Li'iupliiliim to 
shift iiny ciniBidcrnlik purl id its Leaching upon 
inexperienced, umlcrmnd, mill U mpnrury nx- 
sislimls; which hits tire exl rnvngnner nf wjirinl- 
iug Inige sums for line limliliUKH and suuill 
ail ms for sLiniig Lurchers: which il mills the 
In rgo-roll ego lemlenrv lu milisliluie nierliimisni 
for persnnulity iu niJmiiiislrnLmii; which is 
yearly R ncverer rrllie nf itself lluui iiuy nut* 
aide agencies; Midi il riillrge, open m the 
necreililed gmduulex of every approved high 
Hchoril, offering a few eh-elmi courses in the 
moat important hrmu-hen nf alrietiy irullrgo 
study, Laugh l La hiiiuII grnu|is by scholars wlm 
aro first men, governed by pcnmunl kindness 
raLhnr Ilian by general rules, cmctmraging 
Yuri aim student nr.livilirs which mil for the 
exerpmo nf cverv worthy fiiriilly uf every 
Btuilciil, has n place so seeure and so impor¬ 
tant that all tiie LeiirlenricH tu-day in large 
colleges mid in prnfessiinml schools lire serving 
only to alrongUion tlm small enlloge nf this 
type ngainsl its real ami su|i|iiixi‘il ilnngers. 

t\ T. T., \V. T. P. 

Olhcr Collcpfl /VrtJileuis. — There arc. ninny 
other college prohleum Mint Imvn heeii much 
discussed of Into ami llml need further ini- 
larlinl anil qilnntilnlive invrstignLimi, It in 
leyonil the sciipc nl Liu 1 present work lit dn 
mnro than refer (u most id ihese Lnpii'H mul 
indicate the main smirces nr iidiiriiiulion cini- 
cmiiug them. A lupic.nl mil Hue uf the mai¬ 
lers considered iu tin* Obrrlin Urjmrl (IIKIM- 
1000, pp. DT—20(1) is llie lust jivuilnlile Hiirvey 
of the problems llml Ln-dny confront tin; »lu- 
denl of the Ainericmi college. 

I. Tim Qunlily'd (lie Onliml. 

A- The Hi'luilaslie KffiHi-nry nf the rirmlimlrij. 

1. (n (iradunlp Krlusiln. 

2 . tn l 1 ruti;Mi;imil Hduxilg. 

3. In Terliuiml .Si'IimiiIh. 

11. Hupri'ss nl (In; (iriLilu iiLi-h In Arllvo Llfo. 

1. Vrii-nLlvniuI WureiwH. 

2, In I’lilillcs and Kin|i-iuiinn»iii|i. 

a. In Kririal Knvlec, 

G. General IitlflliTliiiil Efficiency. 

II. Tlia ErliimUvn I'rnrww In llm ( Tillr||e. 

A. The Gnvernnicnl of tin* (.‘ollige. 

1. TIid Trimlres. 

2. The Eterultvr. (TmimlLU'C- 

D. Tlio Aclminmlrnliun nt llm (TiIIi'hi;, 

1 . Tim Orcnniziilinn of A(J lit Inlnl rnl Ian . 

(a) onici-rs, 

(lij Wlamlinn (TniiiiiiUiHin. 

(c) TIih funiUs'- 

2. CniiKlrurlivi; A<lmliiiKlriill'Hi. 

3. llmiliiie AiliniiiiHlrnllnii. 

(a) Giiil|icrMlnn wlili (In; UiinUts. 

(b) ILi'muIuI lull id liinlrui'linii. 

(1) UeenrUilig llu; iwirlilun uliilt. 

(21 Ti'iiun 1 nf ntTu-n nr Inirlirra. 

! ai AilJiiHliiii'iil nl work nr (earlier*, 

4) CamiiciiMliiin id leiieliem. 

fi) Vncnlluns nl tenclinrs, 

0) fiiinervleinu uf imrlilou. 

(7) Control nf Urn curriculum. 

(H) Dlrecilnn of llir summer Bculnn. 

(D) OversiyliL of groduali; I nut million. 
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(e) Ailniini'lrjiliYi 1 H.lulii.,,, willi SluilrnUi. 
(1) Cniivnwi f'tr pIuiImiIii. 

(1!) AilllliNiilill »[ Rliirli lilfl, 

Cl) HiiiirrvUiiiu ■•( Work uf hLuiIriiIo. 

(•1) Hi rurilliiu tin 1 viurk nl ntuilruln. 

(/i) 1’rnviilinn niil* in (tnin-rnl miltin'. 

(D) Mvi'fni«lil nf llm “rninmiinily llfi*" 
Ilf Illllljl'IllH. 

(7) fSiijn-rvlMini nf linimiiiK uiiil ImhuiHiik 

Ilf tllllll'lllll. 

(H) SnfiRiinlilinK •’hi if rill lir-nl ill. 

(U) l’n in 111 1 inn nf mh-IiiI rnliliirl willi 
Irurlnra. 

J ill) Ailmlnlilritliiin nl 
Ill Lh li-rMilllud Ihi■ urmumry mjiiwJ/- 
liiru nf Htnlrnui. 

(12) Ili’rii'liriiiiy uiil. 

(Cl) Hii iiiiiinii|i|«iiri|iiiriilifciruriulimlri], 
(if) r'niiflurl J.f Him Iiilli-Hr liliniry. 

(c) Kifjilna in Imiiili willi nluiniii mill (nrmer 
n Lmli-litn. 

C !) CuU|H;riilinii willi nll«i>r liiaLUiilTnihft, o<i- 

M/I)lier*, Hr. 

(a) MuliiluiniiiM rnrillnl rclnlluint willi llm 
lui'itf rmnnninllv. 

Vi) Fnrliriintlinn in Him nlluir* uf lliu oufaltlo 
M'ltllll. 

C. Innlrui'(l in III lliI? ('iillnflr. 

1. Tim 'IVkHimm. 

(n) NuiiiIht m( Urtti lirra. 

Hi) Hopril iff rnrim uf llm Irnclilnq Inrro. 

Ic) Uiiiilifii iHiniin nf U-nrlmni. 

2. Tim Wnrk nf IVnrlirra. 

(n) III icnrlilnn. 

CM In nlliiT nillw i In l lew, 

<ri In 'iul»iili! wnrk, 
il. Tim Cnndiirl uf Ti-nrliiit||. 
fu) Tim nnrrinilntu. 

(I») Tim rlii«w-K. 

D. HlinlenL Work mill l.ffe. 

I. This NiiiiiIm r nf Sluilntla. 

2. Thu Wnrk nf Hindi-ill*. 

I!. OIIiit Mlllifi’iit Arlivillra. 

•I. Tim Envlruiinieiil. 

(i. Tim Ciwl "f Hlmli'iiL Life, 

III. Tim Owl nf llm (‘hlli'Ui’ mi'l il« O|irrnllon. 

A. Tim Ortfiirilz.ifi'in nf Adinliilnlrnlion. 

II. Tim ('ii|illiil liivrMwI. 

0. Tim Annual liirniiiM. 

D. MriImhIh nf Aiinnii nlliiif Ilosourcra. 

H. Tim Anininl Eximnrliltirn. 

F. AiihI.vrIn nf KK|miiilllure. 

0. Kllnilimllim uf Wnulo. 

W. T. F. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENT 
ATTENDANCE. — I’ii'sL nuioiig tins phenomena, 
revealed by a study of Llie modern hiRlicr edu¬ 
cation id Hvstein, alul bcnring nil U»o nlhcvs hi 
its train, \& the remarkable growth nml spread 
of in Lores t in higher education, m\ Urn t.aw- 
seq ii Out tremeiiiluus increase in the mi inner of 
those pursuing ndvanced sLirlics mid receiving 
hiclmr tmhiing. . . 

Chart I donla willi Llm couth Lions in >.cr- 

innuy ns disclosed by u study of cdiienlinmd 


M.O® 
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taftx 
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Tbm'M' 11 *60'to -CO '« -10 'MW ’rf w t*iswn»*w 
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TdIhI ill twill nil to of mnlrleiilulcd sLiuIpiiHi nt nil 
German iii»lHiAlnns ut blghtT iHhmuhin. Curve " A 
IncludeB iinivcrsili'iM, pnlylorlmicn. mul prnfrsoioiinl eol- 
Icfipa, Curve " 1.1" iiiduiloa universities only. 

statistics compiled from official eourccs . 1 An 
examination of Curve U of the combined «L 
tendance nt Llio twenty-two German universi¬ 
ties (including JlrnuuRhci'K, Prussia) rcvenls 
nt mice n most striking fuel. It will he bccii 
that prior to 1R70 (the year or Llio Franco- 
Prussian war) this nttondnuco was burly uni¬ 
form (the ynnst of the spirit of lMfi-lSlD can, 
however, ho seen to have been uliglilly work- 
inR), keeping regular pnen with Llio population 
and thereby bcLokcning a ccrlnin sLnlilc condi¬ 
tion of the social order. Immediately afLer Lliis 
date the curve Lnltca n sluirp upwiml bend, mul 
mi increase in attendance, (trowing much morn 
rapidly than the population, inmost pro n mm ecd. 
Nor does this increase show the slightest ten¬ 
dency to fall off. It is even more marked in the 
combined attendance at all llio German univer¬ 
sities, poly technic anti professional collages 
above gymnasial rank, as eIiowii in Curve A, 
Coincident with the Franco-Pros,shin war them 
is a sudden dip, naturally accounted for by llio 
call on young men for military ecrvicc; nml the 
disturbed political conditions of I887-18SH 
show in llio form of nn offset in both curves, 
more marked in 13 than in A. 

At the beginning of Lhn period of rapid de¬ 
velopment (1870), there was one JiinLrieuliUed 
student for every two thousand lull alii La ills, 
while in 1007 Lhcrc was mio niatrienlntcil elu- 
clont for every thousand inhabitants. This 

1 Lexis, futile .Education ( n jhr. G'enuan Einpim; Aa- 
Olicrson, Knleiuhr der 4ailiehen Uniter situ ten; nnd 
JiinicfBa. 



ilenol oh twice iih ivitliH|trend n purl ii'iiml inn In 
llie henclik of higher nliii-alinii ; anil, involv¬ 
ing, tw this imwl, LirIivI' jiuriHiiisil tdlirimy, 

needs, nml aspiriititniH, it is not lim innrli in 
rluiin lliut we tire well mi the way Inward mi 
entirely new iuu-ial order; dial wo uic in lhn 
initialuf mi iuU'llecluiil n naiwaiai’ uf piiTmiml- 
r.st iinpnrl, of u movement wliirli is mio nf the 
must mguilicaHL ill llm libdnry nf llie di volnji- 
iiienL and progress of llio ran*. 

Were Germany rilone in thi^ niiiveiiioiil, mi 
liroad a slalnneii*- wnubl lie iinjiHilijiUc- - 
hut hlic linen nut Hiainl uliiiie, hIii: is simply pre¬ 
ceding the oilier inilimi*. 

Chari If iIphIh willi Llio. slnlinlbvi fur llm 
United Stales and is luwi'tl U|iim (lain runipiled 
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Tnlnl nUrinlimrn ut all Anirn'riui Iimlltii iIiiiih uf 
IiIrIiit oiliii-iiijmi, inrliiKivo i,J ln. ii un i «v..iii< ii nml 
exclusive nl Bimli niN in "|iiv|'ur«Miy il> ■•ml 1111 - 1110 .' 
(,'iirvn "It " Jnrlmlis inlli-Kr^ mul iiiiivi mil.-n !■ .r l illu r 
or 1 in 1 li ihwh, ni'ii'iitilirr imil tm-liitio.il M-liimhnr »«.11 1 u. 
lirnfoswlnnul noIiihiI.s ul iUi'mIiirv. law. Viii ilii , ili**i ■li-iilhlry. 
jilmruimy, ami vi'larlnary uiT-iliiim-. Curve "A " hr 
elude* nl| above mul numml hiIuhiIh. 

from annual ftrpurfs of llm r’liminissimier nf 
Kdticuliaii. Curve H gives llm i:niiiliiiii i il ul- 
tciidnnce at nil Ilia callcgrn, uuivcrsilh'S, srh/n- 
tific, Lcehnieiil, and priiroK-siiiimlmdiniils. oiniifiiig 
jircparalury dcpartmonlH. U|i In llm vonr ISJSS 
is tmen a coniiitinii of |irai‘iienl stnhdilv; but 
beginning with LhuL your tin* curve luki-s an 
upward hr ml, and cmi Lin ues willi no »ign of full¬ 
ing off. There is repealed llie mime story Inlil 
by Llio German ciirv’es, lull liigiiniing fifliTil 
years later. In 1SS5 llierc watt dim hLihIi’hl fur 
every seven Imudri'd "mlutbUmiU, iwniiy years 

later, in lOflft, iincfnr evriy fuiir ImiiiiIitiI ..nr, 

if llio Norinul Scluiol alli-inhiiii'i* is iiieltldnl us 
pivcu liy Curve A, one for every LUrce luuulrt d 
inlinbiLimLs. 

Kven tliinigli llm United ,Sinks ulmws llie 
enmo pliiMiiiiiiennii, llm Immil slnleumut might 
linvo to hofitinliliod. Jhil Lite, rnllijwing lulile (I) 
shows Lliut the movenmnl ih iiiiL cnnfjiicd In 
llicso two cnuntrii’s. Hern it appears dial 
Uussia is the only wiwlnrn eminlr.V of prmni- 
nciiee wliich lias licit passed Germany s figure 
of llio year 1870, namely, one stuilenl for two 
30 
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lliniiHii in I inlmhi IiiiiIh. Tim stroiiR lending 
1111i lin11 uf Liu ■ Uni I ril .Slates mid Switzerland in 
niilii'cnlili'. l-'ruiict!, tin? nlljisr republic nn lliu 
lint, ranks Lliirrl. The lijfurcN fur iillciuliiiirc in 
oilier ritiiiilrii-.s iliau the linked SlaLrs Imvi! 
Iiitii 41 IHI 111:1 rixnI fnmi tluln furnished In tin; 
I/. S. ('iiiiii'iiniirr nf Kdilrnlimi hy tin: editor 
nf Minimi. 1 1 is |»rulmliln llmL they under* 
rtUiU, milter I It tin overstate, llie numbers in 
llniMi* eniiiilrii‘» which iIn miL iiuuii; lulerpiiUc 
ullicial i.'diH'alimml hIhI'isI'm-h, 
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T‘n itimlyzi- lln* fmw« underlying this great 
wave iif i'iiiimri|iiilHiii u-niuiiis n problem fur llie 
fill ini' Iiininmii, IIcit it in list In; Millii'it'iil Lit 
mill' l lm p|ii-imini’imil ninL |m*s im In Minin' nf iL h 
oITvcls. 11 is :d ,hi i n In- imii'il in passing llml 
going hidi' liy siik* tv'uU lln- great iui-rnw.- in 
iiuiuIm-is lln-ri 1 1 ms In'i-n a vmsl inijirn vi-iiii-iiL in 
Liu? sin in Inn U nf Uu< i-ilm-.il iminl iiiHlil uliiiim nn 
uirmiiiK linili llmir eulrunee iiiimiri-iui-iils uml 
Llu-lr mm grade nT work. Wln’llu'r ns cause nr 
off cel, lln-ir Ims also iu*i-iiiii|i:iiiii'il lliis wonderful 
livntvili n n-iuiii-liiiiili* broadening nf i-urni'iilnni 
and i|iiih- a un|i 1 i-Lc elmiigi; of emphasis nn 
vin. n — u 


wlmt emiHlitnti« tin* i-aacntiid factors of higher 
training. 1 -Tiiulamenlully this movement nienii- 
ures lln- nueee.HH of Llie | ire.sail re instating limb 
the higher educalioiml curriculum and oppor- 
luuiLies conform lo the Mieinl needs of llie Limes. 

TABI.K II 

IUtiqs or ATrcHiuscn or V.tmui'i Oiuiuei at Tim Okm- 
Uah IJ.vivi.ii”i nci, Tec-nm-u anu I'liorr.nniD.VAi. Cm.- 
i.mir.i 
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Hlili-w nllimwi**' ulnlril, the numlH-m nn* lur inolriculmcil 

lluilri.. Tli>- nn I'M mi- far iiirnrlrnlnli-i, 

l , n|iiilaii"'i; I HIM, Ili,SUH,INtli lHO.’., ui.uii,i! 7H. (Imiii; 
IIKI.1 :ISffil, I.ft. 


It is of interest In einnpnre lliia vnst ami in- 
ernnsiug throng id hUiiIciiIh lo a powerful HLreain 
which, refusing longer lo be confined within 
narrow, aiTificinl luniks, Inis lmrsL llirnugli and 
fiiimil ils ini’ii nulunil channels. What Llicse 
have lieeii euu lie neeii fnmi the foregoing Lnblo 
(II) comparing llie (ioniiati tiludcnl a LI cm lance 
in Lite various dmimcls id work for the, yearn 
1HOO ami IllOii. 

U is billy lo drenm nf oheckiuR Ibis inighly 
Hlrcnni nr nf inming it hark into tin.'1»jinks or a 
niirrnw Mcliiilaslii-isin. Tim problem is In prn- 
vidiv [idi-*|Ua(i > uml Hiiiliilili 1 eliniiiiels for il. 
C ,'muliHmis iut rupMly changing, and educalorn 
innsl fuel' I he faiTs us they are. 

'Hie iniifiiiiiul ili iuniifl nf lliia army nf nearly 
three hundred lliuiisiiiul sludenls in the United 
Stales to-day is for an eduenlion wliieli will en- 
iilili* them lo live inosi ivnrUiily and rffcdively 
the life of lu-duy mid lu-nmrrmv. The ilriuancl, 

1 CJriicinul iluiu mil iM'KrrHiilMl. 
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which will not Ijc denied, la /or breadth of cul¬ 
ture coupled with an effective bearing upon llio 
needs and problems of li/c — ft cullura whose 
keynote shall be efficiency in action and service. 

The problem oT the edueftLor is Unit of the 
correct interpretation and guidance of the social 
need. 

The following Lalilu (III), comparing Ameri¬ 
can and German attendance, also LhrDwa light 
upon this phnao of the subject. 


TM1U', ut 


CniiPviniaoN of AncNBAWcB of Vahioob Couhsej i in CJiii- 
uamy anii tiic Unitcb Static. 1DO3-JQ00 
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Tlnlre liom Ascliorsan, 1-ei'is. Miflfrw, Kill /frjwrl o) V. S, 
Corn mini Drier of Jfiliicfllimi, IDDO, 


Iii making this comparison, Lon dafinilo con¬ 
cilia ions must not lie drawn, as thero are marked 
(I i [Terences in standards and curricula. Thus it 
in probnblo that (pule one half of the American 
collcgiaLc students arc doing work oT German 
gynumHinl grade. In the technical uiul profes¬ 
sional |i cl els it is possible! llinL the work is nioro 
nearly couimcnsurale. AnoLlicr item not indi¬ 
cated hero is the much larger proportion of 
women students in llio United Staten. How- 
over, this broad subjent of comparison can only 
lie touched upon and left with the fitaLenient 
that American standards nro improving nuiro 
rapidly than they are aware wlm have not been 
giving attention to Llio subject, 

III boLh Germany and the United Slates, indi¬ 
cations have noL been lacking that the increase 
in attend a nee is shifting in direction. Ill Ger¬ 
many Llm PolyLcclmicR do not appear Lu show 
a growth in recent yenrs proportionate Lo LhaL 
of Lhe u 11 iverities. For Lite year 1!)Q!MUI0, 
only one American university (Stanford) 
shows any marked gain of engineering students 
over the preceding year. Other professional 
fields, noticeably medicine, appear lo show a 

' Not MKrrfliiiPil in Clerniqn On I*. In Unilcil Slnlcs, OOO 
A rnli.. 1)300 C. h. und 27(H) CJcneriil JCni*. 

3 Cnminiliul nil luvsis of rolurns fur fiO.S per cent □! loinl. 
See liepori 0 / U , S. Coinmiamimr of Editrmiion x 1000. ■. -HQ. 

1 In 1(102 lIiuik were 10(13 Arch, nrul 'JS'Vi C. ]£. (In n nro- 
liurUdmin diviaioii lliia rives in 101)3-1000, 2220 Arrli. and 
IJ, li/. 


similar check. On tlin other hand, Llm Com- 
inereial High b'cliools of Germany and the 
American ilnpnr tin cuts uf Commerce nmi Diplo¬ 
macy bIiow very signinennt beginning!]. 

The most, reeenl sLatiatieH regarding the trend 
of univereity aUeiulnnce i» France are given in 
Table IV. 

TAJ1I.U LV 

Diwrniueri'iN nr PatHrii Htati: llNivrnoirr Htoutum ui 
Facultim rim HrnririKP Yrvrui fmiiii lltpart tf |j, H. 

CoMrai'ijiurirr of UMunifmii, llHftl. Vni„ 1), 
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i7.o m 
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7,2211 
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0 2 W 

0.4 iW 
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Eiiin l/nivrmiy Bchrmii nf 
McJirlnc nnti Minrinney 

1.735 

1,574 

1,510 


3.022 

.'1,384 

Total ...... 

3B.107 

no,sou 

4I.SU7 


PnBsing from the general aspect oT llio 
problem In cnrLain efTeels brought in iln iraiu, 
it ia significant lu iloLu Llm result* wrmigliL u|um 
individual American iiiHtilUliniiH. For llm 
purposes of this invculigaLinii five Ivpirnl inii- 
vcrsilies were hoIcrUmI. flengrapliinilly they 
form n clmiu acroas Llm non Linen L, null in typo 
they ropreh-ciil institution!! resting upon priyulo 
foundations, public fminilnliniiN. and rriinhined 
public and private fuumlalioiiH. They are 
Harvard, Cornell, WIhciuihmi, ('alifnruia, and 
Stanford. Charts or llm iiiuiiIiimh of regular 
students at each of Lliesc iiiHlilulinm*. year liy 
year, were plolLcrl. The chart of attend mice 
at Cornell is Imre given uh being typical nf all. 

It is in Leri 1 ,king to remark Hint earli one of 
these iiisliUiliuiis which was eslabliidieil Imfure 
18S5 shown llm same general trend id in ermine, 
as is shown by Curve II of Chiu L 11, Lhe curve 
of combined nltemlaiice at nil higher American 
iiisliLulions nr learning, flight irregu lari lies, 
due to local conditions, such an change id en¬ 
trance requirements, etc., nre, lo lie aure, lo lio 
oliscrvcd. In common with Curve it tlmv show 
the olTcct or Lhe hard times following lHfa and 
lfl03 in the form of a decided nfTseL or sag. A 
aimilnr effneL may be expected in llm yenrs 
following IDD7. U will lie noted that Llm 
elTect is a delayed rnllicr Ilian iunncdiale mm, 
Each chart hIiowh a practicidly uniform nllciid- 
nnce until ahoul lh'Rft, mill limn ji Hliai p upward 
bend Maintained wiLli rsHCiiliid uuifuriiiity. 
It in rciiinrkablc ilia l ins Li LuL ions differing 
widely in their nature and mqmmlcd by lluni- 
samh of miles gengmphitnlly nhimlil experience 
siimilluiicuusly ibis thrill id reliirtli. Who 
shall innintain that Lhe grnwLli of any single 
institution, beginning at iliiH Lime, was dnu to 

1 Rsiwrl “n llm (Marl.— fk'ivlia ol I’ublto InaliucUon, 
lOOfi, by M. MBiirlcc-t'Aiirc, il. 23. 

■The union*. 111(13, by M. Mniiiire-I'nuro, p. 7D. 

■Uulldirr ihjminitiraltf, 1U0U, Na. ISOS, |i. 503, 
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Llie direct aclion or influence o[ flonic particular 
individual or ndmininlrulion 7 This Himullnnc- 
on h nclion iiuliciitcH ft much more profound 
cuuae llnui Lliia — un innLiLuliuit nut Lo Iiavc 
been affected by lids broad, fundamental move- 
menl iniihl hove ilelinilcly lurneil ila back 



Churl of msivilnr alutlenla In nltviiditncc nl 1 Ilmen 
(uit'liiHivf nf Diiiniiii r m IhhiI. abort ci ill rata, mid llicCul* 
h*[iL'uf McJiniiii! in Now York). 


upon Min ilcninnd of Un* Ume.s nml refused lo 
open iu Riili'ft lo un u wakening people. 

Aside (ruin its ullecl upnn Llu« curricula 
of Lite inn Li Ml LiniiH, a sullied wnrlliy uf careful 
ftliiily, Lliiw rapid growth Into wrought profound 
changes upon llie nature nuU coin|iohiUini nf llio 
lunching hIiiPI'h. n. 11. M. 

iS HI! Cuf.LKliU (ill AIIHATK8, I'lltlKKHHIONAI. 
DlHTtl I UlITUIN OK; UNlVKlIHITr (Iiiauuateh, 
PHUKKHHIIIKAL DlHTIllliUTIIlN (If. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, COST OF 
INSTRUCTION IN.—See Univkuhitv and 
Uum.khk, Cumt iik LsHTiiuirriuN in, 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PHILAN¬ 
THROPY. —See l'llll.A NTH llUI'V, EutlCA- 
TIONAI.. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROP¬ 
ERTY.— Nn accurate study up in Lbc lires- 
L'ul lime Iiiih bncu made nf Mm values of llio 
HiLca (iwill'll liy colleges and universities, or of 
Llio equipment iihciI fur niliicuLinuiil purposes, 
h licit uh liilinnilury supplies, furniture, and ap- 
liualiiH. Tim dnUi collected on Huh subject 
ly lIu; Uni(oil Stales Ilureau of Kihicnlinn mid 
by oLlier agencies ilu not form a basis fur such 
a Hi inly. Figures Tor llio values of llieKis 
agsuU may lie o il turned friiui practically ull 
oil (ini Linn nl institutions, lull these figures ns 
piven m i! mil nunpunibin with miy fair ilepree 
of _ an a u ru e.v. II i'iihiiiih for HiIh Hiatus imiv be 
briefly Hinted. First, with regard lo llie land 
used fur building mien, nmipuses, mid ulbldic 
purkH: hucIi real culiilc iH imL a hunineHs asset 
in Llie Hinili! Henan uh real cslnli: belli ns invest* 
inout. U is mil productive nf income. C.'iil- 
lege Irnanurers have, therefore, nuL usually iu- 
clmlnd Llie value or the eduniLiunnl plant, wiLh 
aildiUoiiH and ilepreeialiuns, in llie bnlaiice 
Hlicot; they Iiavc given lIiuko items ill a sepa¬ 
rate exhibit, ami have sot down nominal milter 


tlmn scientifically computed values. The ex¬ 
planation for this method in that in years past 
the purpose of college accounting Iiuh been liifi- 
torical rnllier Limn to nssiut in securing costs 
ami in governing flu uncial policy. Whether 
the plant was overvalued or undervalued 
wan not Hignificant. In Home iiihlanecs the 
Hinted value uf Hindi pliinlH Ims not been 
clinnged in fifly yours. though in tho memiliine 
r city bus developed about Lite ciimpua and 
the adjoining real eataLe increased many hun¬ 
dred per cent- 

There is a marked Lemlcney nL tliia limn for 
collugcH and universities to adopt methods or 
accounts such us arc now in use in our most 
highly developed business enterprises. As 
Lilia conception eonies inLo practice nn earnest 
effurl is being made Lo plneu true values on 
all tangible assets; with broad limits Lo 
change these values us conditions clumge, 
ami lo utilize all of these figures in esLiiniUing 
the cost nf educnlimi and iu adjusting oduen- 
lional policim. If, in the end, ibis plan is to 
Huecetnl ami we uve Lu have values which live 
comparable, colleges nml universiLies will need 
first of ull In adopt certain definite liases uf 
judgment which lire practically permanent in 
nnlimt- finch uu effort is Hiill in its first 
bLurch, but it seems tu be proceeding ninng the 
following lines: (i) lL is noL eo modem I u 
requisite of good accounting Ui clmnge the fig¬ 
ure of a piece of property every lime tin. 1 
niarknL hcciii* to clmnge, but it is important 
Mini these changes be. Hindu periodically, pref¬ 
erably nl Hlalril iulcrvala or from one year in 
three or five yearn. Unless nn effort is iimdr 
In do this at given periods, rovnlnulioiiH are 
upt to occur only when imperative; they ure 
left Ln chance. (2) In Llie mailer of funds, 
college property seems Lulie divided in Lu three 
gcncrul cIiihhch: 

(«) Liiinl, the vnlue of wbie.li Clin lie defi¬ 
nitely determined from llie vidviemif surround¬ 
ing properly, irrespective nf Llie existence of the 
enllep[e. Thus, Llie value of Llie siLe nf Co¬ 
lumbia University may lie determined by tin 1 
prevailing realty values of New Yurk City 
property in its immediate vicinity. The in¬ 
fluence of Llie college upon Llie Value of the 
surrounding laud is slight, (ft] Laud, the 
value of wliirli is dependent 1 1 oLh upon city 
really value, irrespective of Uu; exisLeuve nf 
Llie I’.ullege, nml upon the influence which llie 
college itHclf exerts upon the inimcdiiiLe land 
yuliicH. Thus, (lie liilid occupied by llurvnrd 
ih ilcHiruble properly ns n rrnidcntml dislriel 
nf miHy ni'rww In ll'itsliiu. Hut the exintenve 
of Harvard in Cambridge also prnlmbly holds 
Oumiiriilgi! real csLuii' nl a higher cu.m than if 
Harvard were mil there, (r) Land, llie value 
of which is deimndciil cliicliy upnn the exisl- 
nnce of llie rntlege ilscll. Vrincelon lluivcr- 
sily and Hampden-Sidney ure types of IIiIh 
class. If eilhcr uT diene iiislitutians were re¬ 
moved, iLs site would he valuable only as vil- 



COLLEGE PROPERTY 


COLLEGE BOARDS 


Iiiro property or na rnrm Innd, These varia¬ 
bles cannot, or course,heshurply differentiated. 
They may prove helpful in determining n pur- 
chaae price which should replace in accounting 
Lite originiil values fixed in Homo iimlnncea 
ninny years ago, or the nominal values an given 
frequently in other instances. It goes without 
saying that, if property iapurchased in the open 
ninrlud, Lhc purchase price shindd lie eini- 
BUlerctl the inventory value until r.luiwgwl 
comliliona necessitate n revaluation. (li) The 
puint or view should he the market value uC the 
land with the supposition Lhnt Llm buildings 
are to he removed. (4) In inventorying build¬ 
ings, rep lace in cut values should he used. The 
value of each building should lie slated inde¬ 
pendently of a group of buildings. 

According to the best available data, the 
value of college property among institutions 
which merit places of first rank ranges from 
about S200,000 to about 510,000,000. The 
property used for cdncnLiunnl purposes of 
Franklin College is estimated at 3250,000; 
Washington nnd Lee University at S300,000; 
Grinncll College nt 8511,001); Beloit College 
nt S027.000; University of Minnesota nt 
89,385,000; Columbia University (exclusive 
uf llurnnrtl College, Teachers College, nnd the 
College of Pharmacy) nL §15,581,000. The 
United States Commissioner of Education iti 
1207 collected data concerning properly owned 
by state institutions. A scrutiny of the fig¬ 
ures of this report reveal the fact Llml, how¬ 
ever rough tlio estimates may have been, Lite 
Iuwab of judgment ws to the vcAuea uuul Uivvo 
varied widoly, J. (1. U. 

netEfOICB ' — 

Cnrucglc Fnuadatiou far die Ailvwiecinoal of TenrhiiiR, 
Hull. No. 9. NtanJard Forme fur /’iniiicurf lie- 
porta ofCofhva, Universities, mi if Technical Schvoti. 
tNew Yurlt, IUM.| 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY - PROP¬ 
ERTY, TAXATION OF, — Sec Taxation of 

Fnol'EflTY OF OotLEUK AND Univshsiti’, 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, self- 
government IN, —Sec Sklf-Goykus- 

ME NT IN C'OLLEOE A NO S 0110 OI.. 

college and university, stu¬ 
dent LIFE IN, — Sec Student Life in 
Cdl.l.ECiE AND Uni VKUSITV. 

COLLEGE ATHLETICS. —Sod Atiiuiticb. 

COLLEGE boards in education, 
DENOMINATIONAL.—Stale supervision of 
higher educatirm in the United Stntea, uxeept 
in the slate of New York, linn been confined 
tiy lux-supported institutions. WitluiiU a eon* 
scions relation tu the general ays Lein of cdu ca¬ 
tion, a general multiplication of colleges has 
occurred and the exigencies of this situation 
are in part responsible for the creation of 
various denominational boards of education, 


Before entering upon a discriiilinii uf (he. 
organization and work uf Ihi-su nnurds, it is 
worth while In slate briefly [In; infiururrN 
which him; Idiherlo opevuved in bringing 
colleges into related group*, llm ruiiiicrling 
thread living a denmniimlinwd one. Tim 
earliisL cilueiiLUinal fuUiiiliiLiuiw in the United 
SlutvH were csUdiliidu'd under llm mipei'vwhin 
uf ChrisUaii uhuri'luK. Thus, tlm relation 
between Harvard College uud tlu; valid dished 
Coiigregnlimial churclicH nf the (‘ninny uf 
MussuchUHutlH lluy wan a dime nin\ the luiu- 
ialers of I’crtuin Lmviis lung retaining weals 
upon the hoard of overseer.*. Similarly, Yule 
College was in din'd relationship with tin* 
Congregation ill nhurdies uf OnniiecLieiit, the 
chnrter reluiping fur over out* hundred years 
n provision fur u rerlnin number nf (.'tmgregn- 
tiunul divines as trustees; uml when, during 
Ilia middle uf tin: eighteenth century, tin; 
president or Yale uud hi.' vend professors rm- 
nmincud their intention Ln eider lhc Chureli 
of England, the uimoiiueeiiieiil wuh, us a limi¬ 
ter uf course, fineuiiipnnied by llieir n-sigmiLiuii 
frum tin* culb'Rc fnenil,y. King's Cnllegi* in 
New Yurie City (now ('nliimhiii University) 
was cstnlil'islieil under the [inspires of the 
Church of England, the Arehluslmp uf Ciui- 
levVmry being the Visitor *rf Urn eullrge, uud 
Trinity Parish in New York |irovidiug I he 
college with its lirnl site. The WuevuliU- 
Hcieicly fur the Propagation nr the (luspel 
ueeupied,until the Ucvolulioii, llw pusilinn uf 
patron of King's College, nnd assisted it fn- 
cyieutU- with CuiuU. I'fliweUui, uulwi.lL. 
Ktniiding an nhseiu'i! of rlmrier enuirnl, is 
gc Rurally I'lmriideretl us disUiudively n L'lcsliy- 
turiiui cullege ns Rutgers wiis u Nut eh l[i- 
furincil; uud in geuerul it inny lie said Uml umil 
well nlmig in the niueleeiilli century, whether 
colleges were legally euiinei-leil with a idmieb 
or simply nasiiriulrtl with n ishuri'li in Ih'mglil 
nnd fierviee, almost every educational insliLii- 
Licm luuked up to some one uf the Hi lire In** fur 
fostering care niul ineiiiis uf growth, and in 
rcLiu'ii gave to LhaL church Lhc infliienee In In; 
derived from the regulation of the furin of 
worship in the collegis cliapel and fruin lhc free 
use of tlin college pulpit. [I may lie remarked 
that llm sundering of lhc legal charter lies in 
the cuHoa of IIiu viii iI, Yule, uml Cnluiuliia dill 
not prevent those iiislUuihmH fi'iiiu remaining 
in lliis rclnlinii of cnimiiuiiily uf worship with 
the church by which Ibuy hud rnnneriy hmi 

controlled. H was lint iisinil fill' a eullege 
lu he csJaUlislied, like behind Stnnfnvd .luuinr 
University, luispilubte uml riTi*|ilivc In all uf 
the religious bodies In which its sludeuU 
helling, lull nn especially iulimulc lerms \yilli 
uuue. Tim cxtvuordiiuiry eluivivr I'eipiire- 
men is of Girard Cullege (r/.w.) nlmw how, in Hie 
period nf its imuiiporuliuii, it wuh ihouglii 
Jilinnst uneessciry tu uccnmpiiliy freedom frniu 
any_ fnlin nT eeelesiiislieal nnulruL with the 
denial of ordinary cuurtesies lu I'l'eleninslies. 
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In [lit; llninnn f'lUlmlir iiiMlilulimiH Lhc rnn- 
nrrlimi willi the I'liuri li is us ii rule liiain- 
lainril lltruimli lliu nwiirrship id tins intiri: 
properly >d llu; rr«lnr uiiivcraify Ity one nf 
[In! religious orders. Thus flu 1 first Unman 
(jillmlie hiIIi-kc in tin; United tflnlert wan 
fuiimil'll Ijv llir .li-snil Fill hers when I hey 
.Hiruivil ii charier fur fieMigilnwii University; 
mul at iliv present liiiiiT lliis order uinl aumeut 
llir oilier orders, pnriirulnrly (In; I’luisliiiii 
Jlriillii rs (i/.r.l, mill nil u iiumlii-r nf cduca- 
liiMiul iiisliliilimiH, ki-iiI lured nvcr ninny slules, 
ll win* not until 1 MHI llml nil of the Knmnn 
('iilImlir colleges wi-ri! bnnigliL into inlininto 
relationship willi each oilier through the 

.. Iiy 54 colleges, uniler Lin; guid- 

liiifH! d llir; rei'Lrir id lliu C.'iilholii: Uuiver- 
mly nf America, id Hit Assurialiiin uf C’nlhnlio 
Colleges nf llir United .Stales (r/.r.). Thu 
ulnae uni'in lii<tween Lin; rnlluRi'H of n Ilumnit 
( nil.olir nrilrr in Lima die first illiiHlrnlinn uf 
tvlinl Ims lii’i’ii fur ii considerable linn: thri 
11111 ir-y in hi* vi tiiI I 1 roles!anl churchra through 

I luiir cdueiUimud sucielicn nr eiiUi-gc luiurds. 
Tin* As.mieiulinii id t'nllmlic Colleges in tins 
United Stales is, on die ullirr lininl, ml her a. 
feiltTiilinn (-nrieapomling to (lie Ohio Stale 
Awmvmliun id Colleges, nr lltn Amoirmlinn of 
Ciillegca id llie Middle Slates mul Mnryliiud, 
fur il eniieerns itself with jiediiKURiciil qui:H- 
limiH mul limiters id iiili'riuiflugi; enmity morn 
lli uii wiLli |iulirif'H id I'oHego ndmiiiislriition 
mul I'roiinniy. I'nrlly mil of tin; lurk id unity 
1111111111; colleges id lhc sunu: ileniiiuinuliiiu grew 
the ideii of 11 ri ntml Inniril, wliieli might linvo 
HU|ierviHinn, nl Icnst of n eerluiu sort, over all 
the colleges and selumls of a given dcmimirm- 
lion. Of llii'He die mure iin|iurLiuit are ilia 

I I realivrLeriuu College llimrd, die Hoard uf I'idu- 
catimi uf (In- Mclhudp-l KiiiHiopal Church, 
tin: Iliianl of Kiliirnlinii or llu: MollmilisL 
Kpisnipul Church, Smith, the Cniigregiiliiinid 
lMuminii Sueii’ty, ivml the It nurd uf Kducti- 
lioii of llie llefonneil Church in America, of 
whose organization and educational policy 
liriiT ili'seriptimm follow. 

JVisliiyJirinii ('nllrye linnnl .— Organized in 
iSSa Iiy the llciiend Assembly id llie Frealiy- 
Leriau Cliureli in Lite Unileil Siulcs uf America, 
under llie luiuie id die Prenlij’lerinu Ilimrd of 
Aid fur Cullepesami Aradcmica. In defining lhc 
purposes id lliia urguiiizulmii special ein|ilue-ia 
was plueeil iipim (lie wisdom nf eslulilishini; 
nillem a in sparsely settled mul rapidly growing 
weslerii slides, This policy was to assist the 
liiiaaiuniiry nmveiiieiit liy Induing tip llie miuis- 
Iera ami iiiissjiiiiiiries ‘mi the ground. The. 
Imiu'd as unw I'niistiluted emiHisis nf 2'1 mi*m- 
hiu's, niie half of wlnuii hIiuII lie laymen, bath 
mini, si ers mul laymen to lie eleeieil liy tin; 
(u-neial Aaaeinhlv. The principles under whioh 
Llie buiinl will rillier aid colleges directly nr 
endeaviir lo inlluiTice piru in them urn: (I) 
Tile cdIIcrc mast rei[liirc or all atiulcnta lie- 
fore pnidiirtlion a study of the Bible ut least 


crpiivnleiil duriup llie entire course to 1-14 
him™. (2) livery leiiulier in the colleRi: iiiust 
lie neriifinl lo Llie bouril tw hninp id open 
('hrisLian prufeasion and injaanaainp aeLuiil Kpir- 
il.mil iidliieiiei: with atmlenta. (, - |) A CfilleRa 
nasislr.l or endowed by [lie buuril nIihII Keek lltn 
eon version mul the rmisernilinn uf every «lu- 
detil 11 a its prime IniaiucaH. Cin'ipemliup willi 
the hoard at this lime, arc CL mile.pea. The, 
nllicea nre 11 L I,'ll! h’ifdi Avenue, New York 

hin\n! nj 1‘JiliiraliuiL nj the Melhodinl Ep\*rv- 
jjoi f'/iiirrli.- - Urpuiibed by a comniilloe. of llio 
Cieneral Umiferenei: id IHII4 In eunNuler the di.s- 
jinaiiinn id rnuneya raised na ediienliumd funds, 
The hoard hepnn its work with a fund of ^K-I.OOO, 
b'ix Htivendm id whieh Intel liecu conlrilnilod as a 
pari of Llie .Sunday Kuliuol Uliildren'a Tumi. In 
1K!)2 the Cieneral C'tnderenec made it Llie duly 
id every pastor to Inko an aninml enllcelinn in 
hisehureh for Llie fund mid Lu forward it In (lie 
Hoard of Kdiiculimi. 'J'lic money thus eul- 
leeled wan Lu he uaed by the board for llie relief 
of poor Hclmlura mnl fur the develcipuunil uf 
pei 1 eral eihiealiuiial inlercslH. In this ytnr, alati, 
the llnnril or Krluruliim waa ordered by llin 
Cieneral f'mdi renre In apply cnrluin repulaLiuns 
uf the University Sennit; uf the Chmfemice in 
repnril to cnllepe hIuiiiIu rtla. Tim University 
.Senate emiHiala of Ifi iiieinberH, all uf wluun 
ure iirt'shlenUi nr IipiiiIh of Methodiat collepea nr 
univiTsUitM, Thn rulhiwinp rcnnluLiim ia aipnili- 
cniil of llie work of Ilia linnnl: That while llie 
University Senate ia nnt yet ready to iireaerilie 
jw mi immediate mjiijrojiii'jil a imniaiinilily 
liipher alnmlnrd fur llie eiilleRefl on llie nllieiai 
list, il in deemed heal lo ad vine all our inati- 
Lutnnis Lo move, as speedily hh puasible tu lliu 
fullnwiup Blttudurd: (1) Tu tin: requiieineut 
id a full ftiur-yrar preparatory emirae for en- 
Lruiine lo the fresh man class. (2) To the rc- 
([iiirenieuls id full four years nf etdlnpinle work 
ivm hntiUup In llie huehuloUa depree — lhc nuurwj 
Lo include only wueli sLuiliea aa properly buluiip 
in the cnllepe nf liberal arts. (Il) To Lliu rp- 
rpiireimuiL of a faculty of uuL less Hum six 

f mdesHoi'H, piviup their lime exclusively Lu Col- 
opiate ah dialinpiiiahed from prepnralory 
work. (4) To the requirement of not less lhit 11 
50 aludeiiLa repularly eunjlled in llie four 
collepe classes. (5) To Lhc requirement of 110 L 
less limn S 2011,000 as actual productive; eiultiw- 
inrul aa necessary lu pivo tin iiixUUitiun slaliil- 
iLy und Lu Hceuri; fur it the coiifidunuu of its 
eonslitueiiey. 

Ihmnl nf A'dricn/inri n/l/ie Mr.lhotUnl JipiKOjial 
C.'/mrr/r, iSmith. — Orpuniznil by Llie (Huicral 
C’tmfevem'.c whiv.lt met in Muiuphia, Menu,, 
in the aprinp of I Mi l. The aim of Llie ImiiiTl 
ia, lirat, to prnninUi thn endowment of exiating 
colleges which have L|ie eleineiitH of hucccsb 
and the neeeaaary ennditiona nf URefulnesa; 
Hccnml, Ln represa the Lemloncy tn multiply in- 
HliluLjnns with inadcquaLc |»rtiapecta of sup¬ 
port; Lhird, to encourage Lhc establishment id 
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nciulonilcB whicli " Arc especially dcmantlccl by 
present educational conditions, and Arc ciunly 
within Lhc reach of our menus uml hJioiiUI lie 
placed in close correlation with such institutions 
of our church ns Lhc Annual conference may 
direct." The fourLh nnd fund aim of lhc 
board was announced In be " to complete our 
syatein by correlating ns rapidly as possible our 
cmifQicncccollogcBwitU the graduate nml profes¬ 
sional departments of Vanderbilt University . 1 
At the meeting of the board ill ,1800 uIp|jh were 
taken lor securing complete statistics of thu cdti- 
cnlioiml institutions of tho MethodiaL Episcopal 
Church, South. A committee was also Ap¬ 
pointed " to ccpoi'L on the possibility; of briiiRiiifl 
about a uniform standard in ourinnlilulions niitl 
of cornelAtiup them," At the 1807 meeting 
special attention ivns Riven to the work of tho 
teachers' bureau under the management of the 
board, and the secretory of the board was 
authorized Lo publish an cducnLionnl quarterly. 
In 1BDB tho directors nt their meeting paid 
much attention tD education among Lhc negroes 
Under their supervision. In Llia last five years 
a number of important pieces of work havo 
engaged the attention of lhc Board of Educa¬ 
tion. One of Lheso bus been the question of 
the classification of the cdiicnlionnl inaliM- 
Lions of tho MethodiaL Episcopal Church, 
South, for which purpose tho bon'd now has 
a [icrmuncnt committee, In 1007 llm cduca- 
liotud commianion made n careful mill com- 
irclicnsivc report on that flubiecL, which lias 
men adopLed by the hoard, This report classi¬ 
fies the educational iuntltuUmm of tho church 
into three grades, The first is Hint of uni¬ 
versities; nnd a university is defined na nil 
inslituLion having " a productive endowment 
or not less than q million dollars, nml organized 
on a hua’iH or profcasioanl schools and of clcc- 
tiva atudicH, with dcpnvUucula of original re¬ 
search," Colleges constitute the second grade; 
and "in order to ho olnssed ns a college an in¬ 
stitution must employ net less than seven pro¬ 
fessors, or adjunct professors, giving llicir 
entire Lime (at least fifteen hours n weclc) to 
college instruction. It shall have, exclusive 
of matriculation and tuition fees, a ncrimutont 
annual income of five Lliousaiul dollars, which 
may arise from interest on endowment fund, 
conference assessments, private gifts, or net 
earnings from board or dormitories." Thera 
are Lwo classes or colleges, Class A and Citrus 
B. In order to he rul in it Led to Class A, n col- 
Icrd must havo an endowment fund (unless it 
is a college Tor women) of S 100,000, and huico 
JOQD -1010 must require 14 units for admission. 

Connrcfliilfouul Udiicolfonat Society, — On 
l)ec, -I, IBID, there was incorporated in llio 
city or Boston Llio American Soeiely for Iht 
Education of _ Pious Youth for llio Gospel 
Ministry, This organization was tho result 
of a movement sot on fool shout six months 
before that date by a few young men who 
handed themselves together " to educate pious 


young moil for the ministry. 1 ’ Tho opening 
meeting of the Hourly was held lice. 7, 1H1U. 
On tho occasion of this meeting uml of 
trained ministers in Llio Weal mul .Smith was pcl 
forth. Within eleven immllm S*IOOt) were ml- 
Jeclcd from Llm churches, nml >10 ymiiiK men 
11 of hopeful jiioLy " in Ciiundu niuflhi* United 
Htntes were being nidcil fiimiirinlly in iheir 
cduciitiun. Tlireu yenrs IuLit, im dun. ai, 
1H20, the nnniP of Urn society wan changed lu 
Llm American Ibluentinn Society ty.r.). hi the 
West n Hormnvhskl similar muveinenl liiul been 
Rlnrtcil, out nf which grew the founding id 
Illinois Cull cue in Jarkmmville. The new 
society, culled the Western f-'nllegu HucicLy. 
hnd ill) uLroiig organ taut ion. It wiih imL until 
June ‘20, 1SB1, IhaL this aucirly was formally 
liumeheil as the .Society fur I he Prnimilimi or 
CollcgiiUo mul Theological Education. On 
Mar. 9, 187*1, thin aceond urgunmilion wna 
united with (lie Boston widely under the new 
name of the Americuu Colh'Kc nml Education 
Soeiely. Until IHUH the work of the American 
College nml Education .Soeiely wiw eniifincd Lu 
collogialo nnd seminary ciluniliini; hut by nu 
act of IcpHlatUTc uf Mar. 25, I Mia, its muipe 
was enlarged lu include prr|Uirnlnry training, mul 
ila name was cliniigc-il in the Amrrirnn Kilurii- 
tiou Boeiety ty.e.). The need fur academics 
which should give guud cnllege preparatory 
courscfl was fell in the West and South weal, 
where secondary education was imperially weak, 
and within three yours Llio middy tvns nidiiig 
" a scoro uf ncuuninimi from twelve difleronl 
Blfttes nnd terrilurieK," hi .September of the 
Hama year Lhc nuciuLy cijiihuIuIiiIiuI with thu 
Now Went Education (’uinmiwsiun, mi organiza¬ 
tion incorporated in Chii'iign in LJ47H, wluisn 
object was" tlm promotion uf Christian civiliza¬ 
tion in LHuli nml New Mexico , . . through 
Uiq agency of Christian mIkiuIh." The cuiihuU- 
dation added mituiion achool work to die nlreiuly 
large scopo of Lhc society, On Mur. D, 1HDJ, 
Llm name or the society was Again elumml, lids 
Umo Lo tho Congregational Educnlion Soeiely, 
Lire title which it bears la-day. ] in object, 
as finally set forth in the constitution ado [ilea 
Apr, 11, 1 DOT, ie “ the promutinu of ChriHlinn 
Education by aHsisting needy young men id 
piety and ability in acquiring an education for 
Lhc gospel ministry; by aiding collegiate and 
theological ins Li In tin ns, aimleiuicH, nml oilier 
RchouLa in which children and youth are trained 
under Christian lenehurn." JJy an net or li’gis- 
luluro approved IV-b, 25, 1007, nnd whipp'd 
by the corporation June 12 ,1007, the power* of 
llio society were enhirgnl by llm nullnirily “ in 
promote Christian civilian linn in any I will try 
or country ncquirud or hereafter acquired by thu 
United SUtes... nml in fnreign counlriiH, by 
endowing, asa'iHling. or establishing nun dim lie, 
collegintOj or theologicnl inslUutiuus id learn¬ 
ing therein, ami by . . . aiding indigent chil¬ 
dren anti young porsnuH . . . seeking an edu¬ 
cation in fc'uch institutions." Up to lpOU the 
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aoeicly luul Hindi*. large cimlrilmlinns in nil 
Lirnnehcs of iLa work. Mnrn Limn 3 2,-157,113 
luul lu.i'u Riven In 30 cnHcgoa imcl Heiniiinriea 
in llie ninety yearn of ila exiulniire — an average 
of over S 27,300 n year; {3.11,-124 Imcl I iron 
donated, wiLliin fourteen year*. Lo academies, 
milking Urn*, mi luuuinl average nf S'Jli.aifl; 
SHS7,U01 luul been conlriliulml Inward Ihu 
mission ai'linuh since llie beginning nf Die New 
Wi*hI EilurnlinJi Commission. Arntirding In a 
alnlcmenl, published in IIIIIA liy Llu*. mieieLy itself, 
the InLnl fur nil itM ilo|mr Linen la from their 
respective I n.'gi linings iinlil LliaL year wan 

iM'ii'iiiio. 

finned uf Education oj llie Reformed CJnirrhin 
AwirriVn.—-In IH12 Hie General Synod of llio 
llcformed Oluireli in America ordered UmL 
cnllonlions lie taken up in Hie churches far Dig 
snatermner* ul needy students [nr the ministry, 
Tlie copy right of the Ptalm nail Hymn Hook 
was also secured In the synod for this purpose, 
and several bequests were received from members 
of Lin* cb or ill. lliil Die sum available con¬ 
tinued junidl, mid in 1R2.H a number nf ministers 
mid oilier friends uf eilueation imiL in UinleeLuro 
room nf Die Collegiate Church in Now York 
Oily, lo consider Die propriety of organizing 
n board or education. As a result of lids 
men Ling a board nf ediienLion was organized, 
with Colonel Henry Bulgers iih president. The 
anuiiml grniUed Lo a beneficiary was at first 
limited lo 300 a year, being designed lo aid a 
student rather limn sustain him rally. During 
the first year uf its operation the board, with 
its auxiliary node Lies, assisted alinul twenty 
hIii ileills. In 1831 this education society, to 
which donations begun lo lie left, requested Dio 
general synod lo lake charge of il as Lite synod's 
own board, Accordingly, in IWJ2, llicaynod con- 
NlUuleil a new board, witli llie hiuiio officers ns 
Ihcfurntcr board, nml Die funds of llic old hoard 
wern turned over lo the care of Llio synod, 
The hoard was incorporated in 1MD. and slnco 
then it has rclnincd in its own hniula llic scholar¬ 
ship funds entrusted lo ils care. These now 
ninouul lo {127,000. Before llic organization 
of llio hoard as a corporation Llu> funds collected 
for lliia purpnac wore held either liy llio general 
synod ilself or by Rutgers College. The lolnl 
amount of the several funds is now about 
8 - 100 , 000 . 

COLLEGE DOURGET, RIGAUD DE VAU- 
REII1L, QUEBEC, — Anrhuol Cur boys founded 
in l.HilO and conducted by the Clerks of Hainl- 
Vinleur. I’ropamlury, classical, and rnnuiirr- 
cijil departments are niaiiilnineil. There is a 
faculty nf Ifi protcanor* In Die classical de¬ 
partment. 

COLLEGE, CERTIFICATE SYSTEM OF 
ADMISSION TO. — Sec Aociibwitkii Schools; 
COM.UUB FlKClUIllEMENTH KOI! All.MlHHIflN; 

Coi,Usuis Examination and C'eiitii-tcation 
B oAiiDa; High School and College, Black ok, 


COLLEGE, COEDUCATION IN. —See Co¬ 
education; Women, JIiuiieii Education of. 

COLLEGE CURRICULUM, ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION OF AND TYPES OF. — Seo College, 
Ameiucan, p. 00, fleq. 

COLLEGE DEGREES. — See Deoiiels. 

COLLEGE DISCIPLINE,—Sco Student 
Life; Ccim.kue, Ameiucan, 

COLLEGE, ENGLISH. — Tlio diatinelion 
between lbo.se colleges which only offer bocciH il¬ 
ary school work and those which give courses 
lending Lo university degreco is ho well marked 
in England Unit il ia not necessary to givo 
separate treatment Lo IIioho i iisL ilulions which 
bear that Lille. In llic nrUclc on College it 
hna been pointed mil Lliat many flcbooln which 
call themselves colleges hnve no right lo llinl 
title, but have adopted iL in imitation of the 
older and more famous inaLilullona eucli os 
Eton College O/.r), Winchester College (g.r.), 
etc. Ueprcscnliilivo lists of colleges of second¬ 
ary school grade will lie found under Giiammau 
Sciioolh, Enulibii; see also, Enolanii, Educa¬ 
tion in; Piiiiui: .Sciioolh. TIiobo Collcgea 
which liro coiiHtiLuonL parts of llio univeniilies 
nro given under C'AMinunnE Univehhity; Lon¬ 
don, Univeiihity ok; Iiikland, National Uni- 
YEiiaiTir ok; Oxkoiio Univeiihity. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 
— fico Coi.LUllE llEgUinUMENTS FOH AllMIH- 
HION. 

COLLEGE EXAMINATION AND CER¬ 
TIFICATION BOARDS.- 7 During llio past 
thirty years vnrioim n-Hsocinlions of colleges nml 
of preparatory schools have been formed for the 
nurpo.so of perfecting llic rclrLion between llio 
nigh school and Die college, These orgmiiza- 
liuus have aouglil lo oslnbliali (1) a fair degree 
of flexibility in high school curiicula and In 
college entrance requirements; (2) uniformity 
in llic Blnndimls of high schools and in llic 
rcrjuircmcnls of llic colleges; (3) ndequalc nnd 
uniform ndmiiiislrnlion of policies agreed upon. 
Willi llicsc common iiilercRla, small groups of 
college and liigli school teachers have uniled Tor 
Lliu bcUmncul nf local con dilions. Progress 
nlong llii'so liiica from a miLioiml poinl of view 
ia of comparatively remit dale. Tlie first 
nnlnhle elfurt inward a uiiifoiiii Hlnnilard in 
rolh'gn requirements grew ouL of a conference 
of New England culli'ge.H held at TriniLy Col¬ 
lege, in Vb'i'ember, 1K7I1. M Die lumfm'.ine a 
comparison was iniido uf enllegu culidngucs and 
of college exiiniiuiilimi pupira. BrcHiiloul Elinl 
dpNerihcs llie finding in bin llc}>oii for 18H0- 
1RK7, page fi: " Some cnlle.gea demaudcil no 
EngliHli nL eiilrnncc; cilliera required llio eaitili- 
dalc to write a short composition, but gnvo no 
bint as lo what the aubjccL might bo; oLlicrs 
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culled for ft knowledge of forinnl grammar mid 
nothing else; others for liutfi Bnuumiir unci 
compnsilion. Some uf lice excuniuutMiu papers 
naked questions which could mil hr; fully nli¬ 
ngered without a minute knowledge of pre- 
Mrilli’d texts, or of diflieull poiulH in grammar; 
others naked questions miiLed lo_ the duplicity 
of grain in nr s el mol, or even priimiry flchool, 
pupils." Tliia cuufcreiicc led to the adopt!nu 
liy Uii‘ New England colleges, with the excep¬ 
tion ul Yule, of a uniform requirement in Eng¬ 
lish, The English nu|iiiremonln which were 
thou in force at Harvard were accuptcd. In llui 
next tliree years u similar uniformity in Bintcil 
requirements for the classics and for umllie- 
niAlics was accuinplislicil for New England. 
The fair degree of uniformity llniB put into 
practice stimulated the formation of permanent 
organizations of secondary Heluiols and colleges. 
At the meeting of the Massachusetts Clnusienl 
and High School Teachers' Association in lSSL 
the secretnry of the Association was requested 
by vote to propose to the homln uf the New 
England colleges a conference with preparatory 
school teachers. Out or Uiis effort grew the 
first organization of the kind, the New England 
Association oT Colleges n ml Preparatory iScIuhiIh. 
The ohject of the association was stilled to “ he 
the advancement of the cause of liheml cdura¬ 
ti nu by tlie promo lion of interests coiiinum to 
colleges and preparatory schools. 11 The moiii- 
lici'Khip nf the association was open lit nil col¬ 
leges and preparatory schools within Llie terri¬ 
tory, irrespective of cduenlionnl standard or 
muidicr of courses. Seventy-three colleges and 
pm para lory schools are enrolled ns iiieinhcrs. 

In 1887 representatives of 1.7 colleges in llm 
state of Pennsylvania met at Franklin amt 
Marshall College, and formed themselves into 
an association to lie called the College Associa¬ 
tion af Pennsylvania, The next year the stupe 
of the association was extended anil llm iminis 
chnngctl to the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools iu the Middle Stales and 
Mnrylnnd. The object, among other things, has 
been from the first 11 to consider the qualifica¬ 
tion for candidates for admission lu the colleges 
and the me Hinds of admission." Any college, 
noTinnl school, or other school preparing sLurtenU 
for college may lie received into mcml icrship. 
The Association of Colleges ami Preparatory 
■Schools of the Smithern stntes was organized in 
the autumn of IHQo nL Atlanta, Gn.,uL a meeting 
of delegates from a number of sun thorn colleges 
and universities, The purpose uf the meeting 
as slated was, first, to organize Hinithem schools 
and colleges fnr conpouiliimand mutual benefit; 
refund, to elevate the slnmhml of scholarship 
and to efteoL uniformity of onlrnncu rcqliirc- 
menls; and, third, Lo devclnp jirepurn Lory 
schools nuil cut off Ibis work from the colleges. 
Tliia association lias taken definite sLeps toward 
prunudiiig uniforin slniidards of enlrnnce; and 
regulations touching upon the muoiml of work 
to be required and the ndniiiiislvaLion of these 
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requirements am made grindiliniiH for inrinln-r- 
ehip in the nsMiriiilion. Thu mil of ini'Tiihirn 
or the nssncinlinn iiirbulcs lb colleges mid uni¬ 
versities, nilil Ul) Hi'lioids. 

Tim North I'onlrnl Awuriiiliini of Cullegis 
nud hVcomlnry Hclmidn was organized in ISHU 
for the purpuric uf uritnldisliing eliiser rclulimia 
between thu college* nud Hiirmidury srlumls n[ 
the North ( 'cut ral Males, Thu im'iiilicndiip 
of the DKHiirinlii mi cuinpri*'*, firsi, rrdli'ges, 
universities, and Neruinlnry sell unis; smuul, 
iiuliviilnalri idmlitird with udunitinnnl work 
within Lhc limits id llie imsneinliuii. Nu college 
or university is eligible for inruibmlnp wlmsw 
requirements for aduiinsion re[ireselll les.s Limn 
15 units of wTuiulnry work, nor wliieli confers 
the degree of Doctor of l'bibmqiby nr linrlor 
tif Science except idler u periml uf three years 
of graduate aludy, mil less limn two of which 
liniHt bn years of resilient otmlv, at least one 
year of resident study to lie minii nL tlm insliiii- 
Liuii conferring the degree. Thin nsmirjuliim 
includes Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, lown, Missmiri, Nclirimkn, Kmccm, 
Colorado, mid Uklnliuinu. 

The assm-ialbum just described have been the 
importuiiL organ!mtioim of n local nature whose 
chief object lias been pmniiitkui of IicLIit under¬ 
standing ivml nnipemlinii between aocimduty 
schools mul enlleges. In mMitimi Lu Uirsc nr- 
guniznliuiiH, there are n number of rtluto enllege 
umuiemliun* whirl* exist primarily lu safeguard 
the alinidnrdH of higher edlieulum. They 
nri! in rruliLy jirnleelive usHiichiliniii iiguinM 
ahum colleges. Hu eh urgnuiiuiliLiiiH are especi¬ 
ally active iu Uliio and Missouri. lu the si ate 
of lown there exists iiii exirplional plan for tin* 
vegululiim uf c.iiUvgiiilo iuHiueUuu which may 
be enmpared with tin- I biiviTsity of Liu- Hi ate 
of New York. The General Ahsci nbly rreali'd a 
hom’d of education id examiners, composed id llie 
SULl* Hu lie riii ten del 1 1 of hiMmrlioii, the presi¬ 
dent of lliusluie iiuiverriily, thu pres'nlouL id the 
Hlule, normal school, ami two men unpointed 
by the Guverimr. This biiurd under Lin* power 
vested in it lias grouped Ilia colleges n[ the stale 
into three classes. A ay stem cif " puiuis " 
is defined a ml the colleges am divided urenriliiig 
to ihu nninlmr of jiu)iiL .1 tliut lliov are nhle to 
meet, The pnints uml the melluids of grouping 
the colleges lire us follows; — 

(I) Till’ litillllur nf a-lll-iH hmim fur llie lii'iidn ef 
llcpurlnii'iil* mill »tui|riilM ntliill leil i-iriu-il twenty n 
week. UJ A fui'iillc |ir<i|ieily i|iiiililin| wlmll ■■■>iii.ji»l 
ul nmilimii's nt ruthy* whii lmve imi-iinl urmlii- 
nti; wurk ei|iiienli.iil ul lenii ft, ll,ai ii<|i|ji,<l fur n 
lim:iler’n ili'orn-, (M) Tim lilimry n 1 mil nrii-i*l ,*l ul 
Icunl five ilinii^iiiul vn]iinit<n. m-IitO'iI niili re/ereiiei' in 
I'fllleRi* Hlllijri'lH mill rxrllixive Ilf liilMil' ■lui-|llli<'lil», 

t l| Till- liiliuriilury eniiijiuu'iii .-liull In. uniili lint li'M 

lllllll SfiOIIII mill mi llinll lliilli'il IIS III I'slitli|is)i III Iriisl 

nil ellii-ieiil I'liriiiinil, iihynji'iil, liiiliililinl, mil z"0|ii|lleill 
Inlmrnliiry. (fi) ’J'lm iinniim nf Hii|i|inrl in ililiueil un 
rii|UiliilH li lieriinilieiil Iliilnuilniil nf uni |e*s (linn 
$‘J()0,INIII lie il fixeil Iisnuri'il iliniiiie i.f|ilivulci|L In llie 
IiLlercjil iliriviil frnin ul leiml SJIIO.imhI. illj The 
nvi-rngu milary ill lieiiiU uT iIi'Iihi'IiiiliiH, ■•niliislve nf 
llie snlury uf llie iircsiilcnt, aiinll be ul leual $1000. 
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( 7 ) Tlir I’nlli'H ' 1 nnixl mninliiiii ill IriiM seven M>|inrnln 
ili-piurlmi'llI h _<ir liuiirx, mnl in ease llu: 
work uf llu* iunliinlinn in In lie ni'ii'|ilril lvilhuuL rx- 
11111i11uli• 11■, lint iiilliur muni luiiiitliiiii ul lemiL -i({liL 
chain*. mu: i.f which hIi;iII l.r ilimlnl i-*rlii!iivi'ly In 
I'llnrnli'iii in' tit iini*| in |i 1 iilimn|ilij', in lmliiiu |i*ycliii|iijiy 
mill 1'iliii'jilini). Tlii* IicjiiIn iif lln-i-i* i|i'|iiulini'iiix xlinuhl 
Ik- ilitvnli’il Ln inlli‘111! wnrli. l>*J The HrmJ iiiiIi-h Iiiihl 
slmw lint riiiii|ilcliiiii nf u fiiiir-yi-nr m-niinliiry ciiinn! 
mill ii fnili-yi-tir i‘«ill«'iei: ennrse iiIkut llu 1 nniinl rinltL 
Unuli-fi nf riiiiiiiinii i * 1 1 * h 1 1 n i mnl (1 in ulmnling mnl rlmr- 

m-litr nf ilii' ..ml (In- millin' nf il* ..ul 

mnl ivnrk linisl Ih mu'll in In riililli.- llu Hrniliiiilr« ln 
mlink-nini lu lint Km 1 1 mi lit i-nlli-K' nf lliuNlnln Univrnrily 
nf Iuwu. 

In tlir ul ii 1 1 ' iif Now York Llu* degree-granting 
power nf colleges anil universities is uiiilor Urn 
rimLml uf llm Urgants uf Die University nf llin 
■Slate nf Now York (r/.c.). Tliis lionril has 
outlined il system nf “ counts, " anil institii- 
limiH nf higher learning in (In; slain in us l mpiiro 
fur admission 70 riiiiiils if llioy nro La grant 
college degrees. In oilier wnrds, bp legislative 
power llu; i'ul 1 1 'Ri ’.h ami universities of New 
Ynrk arc bused niiuu n four-year high school 

H\\S I I'll I, 

All nf llie iimu'iuliniiH jnsi ominiornlml have 
exerted mi important. influoiioo in Limit- resimc- 
livo territories (uwuril uniformity mnl toward 
sincerity _ in erillegi! wink. Each nsHncinliiili 
him restricted it* ini'iiilu'r.sliip on geographical 
linen; mwl I'lii'U 1 1 us developed with little ref¬ 
erence In oilni'iiliiiiiul cuuililiouH uulsiilo of its 
invu hnlliiiliii'ii's, Tin* combined ofTnrls of 
Llmso mo vi’ini'ii Ih, linwover, Imvo prop a roil Dio 
way for w imlimml lulnplalhm nf mlnin pruc- 
Lici's wliioli Llioy Imvo eni*mir«geil nr ilonminli'il. 
Sui'li a development, inoviliililo in view of Dio 
ninny Intrul fnroi's aL work on the mime problems, 
found \\v> find, expression in Lite report of Lite 
C’liiiniulLoo nr Ten which was appointed liy 
llie Niiliinial Kilui'iilionnl A.ssui'iiilinn in 1H92. 
This committee w«h appniiiLoil to fnriinilule 
plans looking Ln n greater ileum! of uniformity 
in admission requirement. In approaching 
Dio problem Dm cuinmiltrc turned iLs utloiiLion 
tu tlmilotailsnf Llu: council nf secondaryschools, 
ami its report riivo a tremendous iinpcLus 
lownnl uniform snuiiiiiliiry eilucnlian. IL was 
Dio sense of Dm itnmiiiiUrc that Die colleges 
should ailiipt tlioir ri!i|iiiri!iiiouL.s In Llie seen Hil¬ 
ary schools after them* schools hail boon pul 
upon a smiiul ciluoutionnl basis. Willi uni- 
fnniiily in the sminilnry schools, unifunnily 
in college oiiLraiice reipiiroinonls would fulliiw 
as a iiuliinil Hi’ipii'noo. Tin; iiioLlunls nr luljlisl- 
inonL lielwoon llu; ouIIoroh mnl secondary 
Holmnls wore loft fur onoli onlloRn nr iissocinliun 
of colleges Lu sulvo. 

In I.SII/i Dio Cuiniiiillcn on College KiiLrnnei* 
lleqiureuiouls wiih iippoiuloil by llm National 
Kiliimiimi Assni'ialioii In investigate existing 
entrance conditions and to report. upon ways 
mnl inonnN of securing uuifonniLy. The final 
report of tliis committee, which wns in prepara- 
lioii for four years, wns presented in 1B!)9. 
The conclusions rising out of Dm investigation 


were .soL furlli in fourLccii resolutions. These 
rcsriluLiiuiH furnishi'il a finsililo means of see mi hr 
uniformity as well us el ns ti city in the require¬ 
ments. Tim rc|>iii‘L was llm first step, nntiuiuil 
in character, toward bringing llm high hcIiuuIh 
ami colleges throughout Llm eininiry intu liur- 
iiiunif iii.h ciiiiperaliiiu. 

Thu prucLirul iiiliiiiiiisLrulion of uniform 
entrance regulations, oven after tmeli itriiIii- 
linus liail boon iiilnuLod, was hL ill in Im a con in- 
plishr.il, ami in a largo incamiro is still to lia 
iiccijinplislmil. UniforiniLy in (Imory wiiluniL 
iiuirnrniiLy in pmoLicu lint only fenves Dm 
prnblcni unsolved, but is one of tin; chirr 
causes of tlm impariilioii of our educational 
sysLom intu unrelated purls. More Ilian any 
other mm Lliing il has given rise lo a lack of 
confidence in llm colleges among high school 
touchers. Different iiilcrpreliiliuiis of a uni¬ 
form requirement may each be made with 
sincerity; bill from Llm point of view or the 
secondary school the fairness and the HinncriLy 
are mil always evident. Tim tlilTcreime in 
iiilerprelution is frorpicntly so great Dial tlm 
rciiiiiiciiiculH, uniform in llmory, arc in practice 
riulicidly uulilie. The desire that the. various 
edurminimi ussoeiulions should consider their 
jiroldeniH imtiniml rather llnui sedioiml resulted 
m Lliii foi’nnilinii in J1100 of Dm Nnliumd (.’nil- 
ferenee (luuimiltce. on k StaudnrdH uf_ Cnlle rch 
and iSi'couthiry Schonls. Tliis conmiillnc is a 
means by which each association represented 
in il keeps in touch with Llm problems mid 
prugvm of llm various iiusiimliniiH. The 
committee ih composed of delegates from the 
following m'gani/.nlioiiM: — 

The New Kiialmul Aumirinlliai nf CiiIIi'kcn nod Prc- 
Ijnnilnry Hchnnlx. 

Tint New I'jiKluiiil Onlli'MeKnlrnni'e f'crli/inUe IliiAril. 

The AHnni'iitliini uf f ‘iilleai-M mill l'n imuilnry .ScIiuiiIm 
uf llii- Mill.II.- SliUe» mnl NJjirylmnl. 

Tin' fi.lli'K'' Kiilruiii'e I'Aiiiiiiiiuliiin IImini. 

The Nnrlli I'l'iiiriil AwiunlliCnm ul r'lillcgcs noil 
aecumlury Selin nix. 

The AMiii inLinn nf Oiillngi'S mid l'rniinrnlury Schnnlx 
nf llm Hinitliprn Stoles. 

The Naiinnnl Axunrlnlinn nr Hlnle Unlvermlies. 

Tlm (’ormn’m l'uuiululluii fur lhc Ailvuncenii'iil nl 
TrnehiiiH. 

Tlm i’ll ill'll •Slates CDinmliwinner of btlucnllon, 
officio. 

Tlm most cITcclivc agency working lownnl 
uniformity in ndniinislrnlion or entrance 
reriuirenionlH is the College Entrance Exami¬ 
nation Hoard. This liminl not only puldislu's 
rrnm lime Ln lime n stnLeiimnl of the ground 
which should lie covered and of Llm aims which 
should In' sought by secondary Leaching, luit 
it iiiTimgi'K for a uniform and impartial marking 
of nil cxiiiniiinliiin papers. The following 
subjects as limglil in secondary kcIihuIh come 
wilhin tin; scope nf the board: botany, eheuiis- 
try, drawing, English, French, geography, 
German, Greek, history, LnLin, mnllicmnlicfl, 
lhysics, .Spanish, and zoftlogy. The hoard 
ins in the pnsL seven years provided a moans fur 
a fnir and trustworthy uniformity of entrance 
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Larina among the in slim lions winch make up 
its membership, Tills membership calcmlu 
west aa (nr as Cleveland, and south afl far as 
]) ulLiniorc. 

Another organization which should he hero 
included is llic Association ol Collegia la 
Alum me, farmed in 1882 for “ practical edu¬ 
cational work." The wwoclntion has 3(1 
lima dies, with an enrollment of iilioul 38UQ 
niainliera. These brmichcH in l arcs l il in in solves 
in Ihcir local educational needs, such iw the 
hcllermcuL of kLiUo lcgislat'iuii for education, 
and tlio closer cooperation hcLwcou schools and 
libraries- Hut Lhc main elfort of the usaoeiu- 
lion has been to increase the desire among girls 
for college training, and to keep Lite eduen- 
lioiinl standard or colleges lor women an the 
same plane as Hint of tho colleges for men. 
There arc 24 colleges and universities whoso 
non-prolcssionnl degrees admit to membership. 

Ill May, 1002, delegates from nino New Eng¬ 
land colleges met at Boston nml organized lhc 
New England College) Enlrnnco Cor Li Renta 
Board, The purpose oT tho hoard, ns stated, is 
"receiving, examining, and acting upon nil appli¬ 
cations or schools Lliat should ask lor the privilege) 
□I ccrLification," The organization is nil elTort 
to perfect uniformity in accepting secondary 
school corUficfttcH, and differs in its purpose 
from tho College Entrance Examination Burird 
in that Llm mm aims at uniformity in Llm accred¬ 
iting plan, the other nt uniformity by means of 
axiumnations. For discussion of Lhc function 
of tV ideo Boards and work accomplished by them, 
son Coli-Bcif, Eequiukmenth for Admission. 

j. a. b. 

college for women, Columbia, 

S.C. —A Presbytorian College for women. Col¬ 
legiate, musical, finenrts, ami commercial course^ 
ato given, The work of the college lending to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Aria null Bachelor of 
Science ia based an approximately twelve points 
of high school work, Tho faculty includes 24 
instructors, 

COLLEGE graduates, professional 

DISTRIBUTION OF,—-The constantly chang¬ 
ing function of the Amorienn college in pre¬ 
paring studonts far professional work is well 
illustrated by the professional distribution of 
tlm graduates of Harvard College. (This 
article leaves out of consideration tiio profes¬ 
sional schools of universities included m this 
discussion, and treats only the collegiate depart¬ 
ments of those universities,) 

Harvard. -- The distribution for tile collcgi- 
alo department af Harvard is ns follows. 

Ministry, —Tim ministry during the early 
yenra of Harvard's history was lhc dominant 
profession. NoL until Harvard had graduated 
students for a. century did any other profession 
claim ns many of its graduates; indeed, go great 
was this dominance that the institution during 
this lime may with considerable propriety |jo 


considered a theological training Hchonl, Tho 
curve rep rose n ling thix pnifejmim lias three 
diatincL tendencies. (1) 1042-1720. During 
lliih period llm tendency in aliglilly downward, 
lull with wide vnrinLimm, Seventy per cent 
of Um gradual™ of the first three yearn eiiLcrnl 
the ministry, a percentage never again equaled in 
Ilia history of the instUuliiin. During the later 
years of linn lirsL period, llm mitral tendanry 
of llm curve is npprnxininHy fi7 per cent. (2) 
J720-1775. Here llm downward tendency is 
much sharper, with n derline from (10 per cent 
to less Hum 2b per reiil, and Dm variations 
during Lliia pnriml are imieli lens marked, 
(3) 1775- 111(15. This period ahfiwa a long- 
continued pcrmNtciiL decline. In 1 HI 1-1845 
the profession for the first lime look leas limn 
JO per cent uf Die gradual™, hut after J860 
no five-year period look mure than |0 per cent. 
The average far llm profession since 1875 is 
lesa than 5 per cent, and only 2.2 per imnL of 
the graduates of the. year* 19(11, 1 ( 102 , U)04, 
and IDOfi. ontercrl the miiimlry. 

Tho following table, which gives Urn absolute 
rather lliuu Die relative nuiiiliurrt mitering Dm 
profession, alTunln an additional viewpoint: — 


Yrah* 

Total Nuwiieii (Iiudij- 
*te» ruLLtr.i ATO 
JJUMIlTMBNT 

Total Nuhiich 
MinIpitem 

101M70D . 

SOI 

2sa 

1701-1700 , 

(1HI 1 

JS27 

J7fl1-lbOO . 

IBM) 

U 71 

1801-1650 . 

aaat i 

■111 

lasMooo . 

DOS'J 

4HO 


It will be noLed that Llio ministry took moro 
graduates between 1700 and 1750 Llian iluring 
nny subsequent fifty-year period, nltiiouHh there 
has been an eightfold lucrcnac in the tiiinl 
number of graduates from tho collegiate depart- 
incut. In other words, the. profession bus 
acnrcely held its own in absolute numbers, 
while llm total number of gratlualea Iiiih been 
increasing enormously. It is also true Mint 
llio nbsolulo numbers entering other profes¬ 
sions has been increasing very rapidly. The 
rDinaTkable decline in the ministry in further 
illustrated by the Tact tluit llic curve for this 
profession starts with a far higher percentage 
than tbnt for nny other pretension, hut is grad¬ 
ually outstripped by each or the lending pro¬ 
fessions in succession, and is at present, Lhe 
lowest of nil. 

Lam.—The development of Lhe lean! pro¬ 
fession nl Harvard may well lie described liy 
dividing it into four periods. (1) 1(142 -1(185. 
Practically nil. There were only two lawyers 
during tho period. (2) 1(185-1780. The per¬ 
centage nt no Lime exceeded 15 per cold. 
(3) 1780-JHSO. During thin Lime law was the 
dominant profession nt Harvard, and with 
some exceptions took approximately a third of 
the graduates. (4) JKBQ-10OS. During Ibis 
period q declining tendency ia appnreat, with 
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an iwcrnge ncrceitUge d[ 11.5 per cent. Liw 
is exceeded by huBiucM pursuits. 

Medicine, — During llm (irnt century llm 
curve reimwoHlmg the profession of medicine 
is variable, ranching during Lliis peri nil both ila 
maximum nml miniinuni points. Tit one lire; 
25,0 jior cent fur 1071—Ifl7ami 1.0 per cent 
for 1711-17 IS respectively. Three five-year 
periods Iiiivc n percentage greater Hum 10 per 
cent, ami six five-year periods have n percentage 
less (liun fivn per cent, The next UK! years 
varies less ami him n slightly higher average 
Hum eiLlier Lite preceding or Uni BHliMcquniiL 
period. Eleven of the five-year pcriiida have 
pcrcentagca between Jfl nml 15 per cent, and 
nine of them between 15 and 20 per cent. Since 
1850 the central Icmleiioy for this profession 
Inis been about 11 per cent. 


More 170(1, ami fur these Llm pcrnenlngca am 
Hirinll. llctwecn 1700 and 1H50 the median for 
this group is 8.0 ner cent, and two thirds or 
the periods vary from it hy lew than 3.5 per 
cent. The prominent periods during Lliia 1G0 
ynnm nro 1720 to 1735 anil 17DI In 17D5, 
and the pcrimlH with tlm moat tmnflpiini- 
oun ileprcaslociH are 1710 to 172(1 and 1705 In 
18"15. Since 1850 there has linen a general 
upward tendency, reaching the maximum 
lierr.eiitage of 32.3 per cent in 1001-1005, 
Since 1SK0 it has been Llm. dmninnnt profession, 
The (inniiciul depressions of 1837, 1873, nml 
1803 arc i m lieu led liy declines in the curves for 
those periods. 

Minor Professions, — Engineering 1ms never 
aLtrnctcrl very many or Harvard's graduates, but 
since 1820 Jin* taken nt least a small percentage 



Tea c Jhi id. — lief ore 1GB5 the tendency for 
th’iH profession is quite variiilile, with a central 
tendency of about nine per cent, For the next 
1(55 years the central tendency (median) ia 
0-5 per cent, with only eight livo-ycnr groups out 
of the 33 included in this period varying from 
it liy more than two per con L. A Tier 1850 a rise 
is apparent which Lauda to increase toward tho 
lnltnr end of tlm century. Dnlwnen 1850 and 
1875 llm iivoriige imrconlngn iH 10,0 per cent, 
while hntwcoii 1875 and 1000 it !h 10,8 per 
cent. Tho maximum for thin ImU century, 
found in Urn period lfiDl-1805 is 20,d per cent, 
or over one fifth of llio graduates, and is greater 
than Lhnl or any oLhor profession except that 
of commercial pursuits. 

Commercial Pursuits, — This group had rep¬ 
resentatives in only Hix of the five-year periods 


from each five-year period. This varies be¬ 
tween jij of ono per com and 3.0 per ccnL, and 
presonls no striking charnclerisLics or Len- 
doncioa. Agricultural pursuits liavo always 
taken a lew graduates, and tlio group seems to 
lie as largo at the presnuL lime ns ever. Many 
fivo-yenr periods previous to 1800 show no rep¬ 
resentative in this group. The periods having 
repreBentnliven vary between 3,7 per cent 
nml A of ono pnr coni, will) Llm exception of 
Llm first period, Jfl-12-KMG, which had one 
farmer nut of a lut-nl of 14 graduates, or 
a percentage of five por emit. LiLcraLuro and 
journalism have been represented in every 
five-year period aince 1800, with a percentage 
varying from A of one per cent to 5,3 per 
cent, with a Hlighlly larger ecntral tendoney 
since 1870 than between 1800 and 1870. A 
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small group is classified under " public ser¬ 
vice.” Tins clnasificfttlon wna used, however, 
only lor those pomms whet could not he classi¬ 
fied under Home other profession, such as. law. 
U is not, therefore, particularly instructive. 
Since IH00 Lliia grou[* liufl an average nf approxi- 
mntcly three per cent, Before LlmL lime Lite per¬ 
centage wna somewhat larger, because formerly 
ninny more persons went min public life with¬ 
out having preceded it by some other profession. 


cions in tins collegia I c ileiiiirlinent nl Harvard 
with the snine profcKsimiH in nlher trading in- 
aUmtiouH given the following rimulla. 

lUvaistry. — The, curves fur uuuUUy al Um- 
vnnl ami Yale uru very similar previous In flip 
llcvolution, while that fur l'min-lrui is iihrniL 
10 per emit higher (Jiiiii cUIkt during llw periiPil 
hniween its founding anil tin* war. I'ohitiihin 
University and the llmverwly n( L'einiHylvimm 
hail relatively small pcrceui.ui'iH during Huh 



Prolcssion.nl Dialribiiliuu ol Llic- CJriulinilca ol Tlilrty-aoVrn fiolcclcil r.ollrura Irmn lfilfU In lUUO. 


The total number of graduates who lmvo 
entered each profession is shown by the follow¬ 
ing table: — 

Law ..... i .... . 4117 ptiutuiUrs 

Cainmercinl pursuits. 3057 tirucluntcs 

hllnisiry .......... 2203 gruiUmlDs 

EducuUum ......... 2 I'M graduaLes 

Mnirdnc 105H grnduulca 

l’ublic service. . 401. gTnihinlca 

IJ lorn lure nncl Journalism .... 453 'graduates 

Elifduccriiig. 270 gnuluitica 

AgiicuHuTi) ......... 223 graduates 

A somewhat iliiTcrcnt. analysis of the profes¬ 
sional distribution of Harvard graduates arrives 
at practically the same results. The Alumnus 
Directory or 1010, containing the names of 32,102 
living graduates, distributed them 11 s follows: — 


I.nw ...... .... ... ... i 5300 

Education .... i , 35,14 

Medicine.. 3337 

Coin lucre I nl pursuits.3 SON 

Ministry. 1000 

LilcraLitn .. (145 

ICiiniiicuniiR ..0.14 

l'ublio Horvlco 620 

Aerleulluro B7-1 


Comparison of Harvard -with Other Institu¬ 
tions, — A comparison of the leading protes- 


period. During the firsl half nf Llm nineteenth 
century the curve fur Yale aver arch nhimi 
IQ per cent higher than tluiL for Harvard. The 
curve fur Ciihiinliiu floe* mil dilfer greatly 
from llinl of Harvard during LIiJh half mi liny, 
but the curve fur Lite* Uiiivnivuly id Pi'iiiisvl- 
vnnia rises Kucacssively nhnvo f.'iiluniliiii, lllir- 
vuril, and Frincetuu, and by IKiitl surpassed 
Yale. It then look .slightly over one fniirLk tif 
the graduates of Lli 0 university. The curves 
for Harvard anil Yale converge idler 18/50. nml 
at the close oT the century are Ini Hi at nhnill 
fivo per cent, lYiiirnltm's mine after 1 Mall is 
higher than that id Harvard, Yale, fiiluinhin, 
and thn University id Femmylvmiiu, Imving 
nn average nearly 10 per cent higlnr limn llial 
of Harvard. The Uni versify id IVriiiaylvaniu 
held sceoiul place during ibis half eenliiry, 
Yale held third place helwmi 18.10 nml IK7B, 
while Columbia. has held it since Ihut lime. 
The curve Cor .Harvard was the la went lhmuj«li- 
out llii.s peri oil. All show the name marked 
tendency Lo decline. The curves for Dart¬ 
mouth, Brown, Union, Williams, nml the Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont arc somewhat higher limn 
those for the fivo inutiLulions described nhovo 
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Irani tlm limn nf Llieir founding in llm middle 
of Lha niimleoulh century. During the lust 
lialf eenlnrv there in little appreciable differ¬ 
ence between the two groups. A third group, 
including Mhldlclmvy, New York, Ucloit, and 
Walm-sh, averagi'H about 28 per cent for Lint 
first half of the iiiiioli'i'iiLh century, n« compared 
with 21) per cent for the anumul pro up nml 
17 per cent for the first group. The curves 
of ill is lliird primp are also higher during llm 
Inst half nf the century. A fourth group, in 
which di'iinmhniliniml mlhienee has been con¬ 
siderable, includes Oherlin, .Syracuse, Haver- 
ford, Xorllnve.Hlern, nml Rncliealer, The 
curves fur this group ure more variable [Jinn 
llmse for the preceding groups, Imt aim not ns 
a whole higher Limn those nf many iuslilulinns 
in which ileumniimUunal influence is not so 
strung. A fifth group, consisting of stnle iusti- 
lulinns, iiinluiling Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne¬ 
sota, California, ami Illinois, shows that stale 
iiiHliliiliiiiiN have mil r.milrilntlinl largely to llm 
profession of llm iiiinislry. The curves for 
lliis group are nil llm whole lower limn any 
of those in llii- preceding groups, 

Litw. — The curve fur law at Harvard rims 
lower Hum that for Yale during llm hitler pin t 
of Lite eighteen lli century. J lei ween I .SOU ami 
LSlTi they arc very similar. After that lime 
Yule’s curve runs munewhat higher Ilian llml tif 
Harvard, Ihmigli ill tlm end of Llm cenLury 
neither is far from till per rent. The law curve 
at Culunili'm is not very dissimilar In llmse of 
Harvard nml Yule, until nRer IS00. U then 
vuiemiiiHideruhly higher lluiu_ either nf them,and 
at llm close of Llm century is higher than any 
other of llm twenty-five institutions included 
in this comparison of professions. The curve 
for lmv a_L the University or Pennsylvania is 
mure variable Limn those of Harvard, Yale, 
an.I Columliin. I hiring Llm later years it in 
lower l him any id llmao. The law curve at 
lVuuvanu dues not differ grcftlly from those of 
Harvard and Yule during the early parL of its 
history. After 'Till U shows a sharp rise, hut 
Llien declines even mure rapidly, mnl is lower 
at llm cud id llm century than those of Harvard, 
Yale, nml Columbia. Group II (cf. above) 
is nut homogeneous. DnrtmouLh nml Union 
do not differ greatly from Group I. The 
University of Yennmit is higher Llinii Group I 
until idler IS 110 , and lower than any nf llmse 
at (lie close iff llii' century, brown’s curve 
is on llm whole about 11) per cent lower Limn 
any of Grmi|i I, mid Williams’ curve is lower 
Limn brown's previous In 1H00, hut nl Llm close 
iff lhe century lum about the same percentage, 
as llml for Humirtl. Tim average of tlm curves 
iff llm third group dues mil differ greatly from 
Llml iff llm curves iff llm first group, but (he 
decline is more rapid in llm lliird, mid at Lho 
close iff the century ils curves ure decidedly 
lower. The curves fur llm fmirlh group, which 
inebule.s iimtitulums of denominational leu* 
deludes, are lower Limn those of any of the other 


four groups, Tlm fit lit group, i.c. stale uuiver- 
silica, is not strikingly different Rom Lire other 
groups, The curves arc somewhat lower thnn 
those of Group I for the saum period, ami 
decline more rapidly. They are higher, how¬ 
ever, than those of Group IV, hut do not differ 
materially from Urn curves of Groups II ami 
III. 

Medicine .—The curves for medicine for 
Harvard and Yale are very similar throughout 
their entire course, l'riiicelnn's curve is at 
first Honmwlmt lower, but during the last hull 
of llm nineteenth century its average is approxi¬ 
mately that of Harvard’and Yale. Columbia's 
curve runs a little lower than those of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton. The curve for Pennsyl¬ 
vania is more variable lliun that of any oilier 
insliluliou in this group. Us general average 
between 18211 and 1870 is higher than Unit iff 
tlm other institutions, Imt after Hint dale is 
somewhat lower limn tlm average for Harvard, 
Yale, ond Primclmi, Tlm general average 
of llm second group is itnL cpiiLe so high ns that 
of the first group during the find half of the 
nineteenth century. The curves for Lliis group 
nrn also .mimewlmt inure riinslmit in lheir var'm- 
liun about a cciiLrnl tendency of 10 per cent 
after llm middle of llm cenLiuy. The curves 
for Group III, particularly dining the lust 
half of Llm iiiueleenlh e.eiiLury, lire mure vari¬ 
able tlmu lliu.il! of Groups I and II. nml tludr 
general average is a little lower. Tlm fourth 
group is slightly lower Limit the preceding group, 
nml accordingly perceptibly lower Limn the 
first two groups. Iluverfurd m, however, a 
conspicuous exception in this lieUveeu 1831) 
and 1871). l'nr a Lime medicine took nearly 2a 
percent of Llm graduates, Imt declined to about 
If) per cent by 1871), nml since 1HKU has llikcli 
only about lour per cent. The group of stale 
iiiNliluliims shows a general average which is 
a little higher Limn that of Llm demon million ill 
iiiHlUulums of Group IV, but lower Lima that 
of llm othiT groups. 

Education. — During the eighteenth century 
Yale's curve for education averages from Lwo to 
three per cent lower than lliat of Harvard, nml 
the. curves for GnUiniliin, Princeton, nnd Penn¬ 
sylvania do not differ greatly from that of 
Yale, though they are somewhat more variable. 
During tlm niimlccnth century Urn curves for 
Harvard, Yule, nml Princeton rise, from an 
average nf about three per cent In about 13 
per cent in 1841). Pcmmyl vnniu mid Columbia 
show a somewhat similar Imt more rapid list*. 
After I fill) them was a temporary decline in all of 
these iiislitu turns, but frmu I Slid In MHHI llm 
rise in each is rapid. Aflcr I Slid llm curve for 
Hnrvnrtl leads Llm group. The rise al Cnluin- 
hiu after lliis dale is very marked. Previous 
lo 181)1) its average was l.)m lowest in llm group, 
wlmrcnH nt Llm close of llm cenLury it was 
exceeded only by the curve for Harvard, and lliis 
exceeds it by only Lwo per cent. The average 
percentage of llm institutions in tins second 
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group is higher than Ihafc of the institutions in 
the first, as shown by ilia fact llint during tlio 
nineteenth century the general average for tlio 
second group rose from Eix per cent to lfl 
per cent, us compared with ft rise from three 
nor cent in 13 per cent for tlio find group. 
The third group is less Ihmhoroiicouh than tlio 
first two groups, lull its average is higher. 
During the latter part of the nineteenlU cen¬ 
tury this group rises much more rapidly than 
the two preceding groups. The fourth group, 
including denominational institutions, is even 
less homogeneous limn tin* third group, and 
in turn is higher than any of the preceding 
groups. Its rise [luring the Inst few years of 
tlio nineteenth century is nut ns conspicuous 
as that of tlio third group. Tho slate insti¬ 
tutions show a more rapid and cunliiuimis 
rise than nny curves of Die other groups. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota onnli show 
percentages above 43 per cent at the close 
uf the century. 

Comwici'cinf Pursuits. — During Lhe first 
third of Urn eighteenth century commercial 
pursuits show a rapid tendency to rise at both 
Harvard mid Yale, culminating in 13 per cent 
for the former and 15 per cent for the latter. 
During tho remainder of tlio century their 
curves nrc very simiiar, and the conLrnl tendency 
is approximately 12.5 per cent. Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, anil Princeton, after their appear- 
mice at nbuuL the middle nf the century, show 
much lower tendencies. During tlio nineteenth 
century, Lhe general tendency nf all the curves 
in the first group is to rise from about 10 per 
cent to approximately 30 per cent. All incli- 
onto tlio panics n[ 1R37, 1873, mid 1803 by 
depressions in their curves for those periods, 
During the first Lhird of the ceiiLury Harvard’s 
curve ia lower than any of the others, but rises 
to 2S nor cent by 1805, itnd from this time until 
1800 it is the highest curve, It ih then ex¬ 
ceeded by tlio curves for Yalo and Princeton, 
Columbia's curve is the highest between 1310 
mid !B&5, hut nt the close of the ceiiLury is 
lower than any of the oLlicrs, Thera nrc no 
striving dirt cron ces in Lhe first two groups, 
although the curves of the first group arc tv 
little lower than those of the second ab tho 
cluac of the ceiiLury. The oilier institutions 
of the first group also seem to have been less 
affected by the financial depressions of tho 
century. Tlio curves for tho third group arts 
more miablo. They rise more rnpitily during 
prosperous business periods, nnd respond much 
more (prickly to business depressions. Tho 
denominational institutions of tlio fourth group 
hIiow the greatest diversity. Two of them, 
Northwestern and Rochester, unlike all others, 
show a general declining tendency, while Hnver- 
foi’d Inis a higher average percentage limn any 
other of the institutions in any of the groups. 
The stale Institutions show the greatest uni¬ 
formity. They start with low percentages 
nnd rise rapidly until about 1BB0, nnd then 


decline until llm cIobo at lhe century. Their 
maxima vary from JO per cunt to 2l.fi per cent, 
nnd at tlm close o[ Lhe century llicir percentages 
vary from 7.5j»or coni to 13 per cent, 

Combined SfaUsilcs for Thirty-seven Ropra-, 
SBnlallve Institutions. --The neeumpiinying 
cliarl (p. 02) gives graphically the Nlnlihlirs for 
Lite enllcginto departments uf the following rep. 
re.ion hi lives limbi lutiotui; — 

1. IluTvnul 13. Vriinunl 'J5. UurUiidl 

2. Yiiln 1-1. lluwdniii an. Ilnlnil 

J. l J rli>cnUn» IS. (‘ulualc ‘27. ByiBt-viw 

4 . IViiimylvnnlii IQ. MJuiiil UN, I|fi>‘li|..4li)f 

fi. Columbia 17. Ilauiivcr VII. WiM’nimln 

fl. llroivn 1H. Wruji-ynn ;iu. Nririliwruirm 

7. IlvrimawiU 10. New York 31. Cliii'mtu 

H. Dickinson 20. Wnbnsli ill!. (ViJiTurriin 

0. Williams 21. Hnvrrfurd 33. Miuin-mm 

10 . Uiiiuii 22 . (Iltt'rliu III. NiJiiiinlai 

11. Mlilillchury 20. Di; I'niiw 31. Vninlcrliilt 

12. WivliInHion 21. Mirlilgnn 311. (,’uluriulu 

nnd Iblfcraon 37. I'uiiiunit 

The results may bo auuonartzcd very briefly 
ns follows:-- 

jlffnfsfry. — Ministry starts with 71) per cent, 
and does lint decline conspicuously until after 
1720. lie twee u 1720 nnd 17,811 Llm decline is 
mere marked than at any other limn. A slight 
rise is found between 17H(I anil 1811), with a 
maximum percentage nf 32,3 per emit. Since 
that time it has aUunlily declined, and at Llm 
close of the century lias n poteen luge uf 5,1) 
per cc.nl. 1'Tnin Mi-12 l» IS 111 it was tin; ilimd- 
nant profession, with one mfcnplinn, namely, 
the ppriud 17H0 In 1820, when ll Wii.n ex¬ 
ceeded by law. At iluv clime of the century 
it is surpiuiHuil by lunching, commercial pursuiln, 
law, and medicine. 

Lou'. — At no time previous in 1730 does 
law Imve n percentage. greater limn 10 |inr cent. 
After 1750 it shows a tendency to rifle, and 
takes nlmul a third of llm graduates at Llm 
close of the century, This is the maximum 
percentage for the whole history of the profes¬ 
sion of law. Dining the. nineteenth century jL 
declined, with one exception, the decade 18115 
to 1B75, which tvsfl due to llic increased stimu¬ 
lus to enter law because of the f nun ding of law 
achools during lids period. The huuchae was 
temporary, however, and by the close of Llui 
century law tonic only about 15 per cent □[ the 
graduates and waft surpassed by both teaching 
nnd commercial pursuits, 

Medicine. — In Bplta of the. fact that the 
curve for medicine wuh extremely mini)In 
during the curlier years represented on the 
clinrt, it may bo paid lliut medicine Iuih been 
tlio m onL constant «f nil llm professions among 
college graduates. The coiwpioumin vari album 
during the first period or,cur when Llmre won 
no college but Ilarvuril. Tlio relative con¬ 
stancy of the. curve is shown by the hull that 
between 1750 and lfl!)lj no five-year period lias 
less than 7.2 per cent or more than 13,4 per 
cent, and the general average is between 0 per 
cent and 10 per cent, 
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Teaching .—■ Previous to 1700, the curve 
for Leaching represents 11 nrvAid only, and 
varies from 20.5 per cent, Luring the eight¬ 
eenth eeiitury it varies but little from five per 
cent, By 1H50 this liild risen to 10 per cent, 
by 1875 to 13 per emit, Mid by 1000 to 20.7 
per eeuL, Within one hundred years, there¬ 
fore, the profession roan from a position taking 
about one twentieth to one Inking about ono 
Tourtb of the graduates. Previous to 1875 
tenching was surpassed hy ministry, law, and 
medicine, but after this Lime it nxeceds medi¬ 
cine. Since 1HH0 it 1ms been higher than 
ministry, since 1SOO higher than law, and at 
the closo of the century is the dnmiunnt pro¬ 
fession, witli cnminerciul pursuits ns its closest 
competitor. 

CoHiwicrcinl PnjMin'fs. — While this group 
scnrcoly appears before 1700, during the next 
century the curve representing it lias an av¬ 
erage percentage of approximately 0.5 per cent. 
During the first quarter of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, howover, the general average fell to 0 per 
cent. From that Lime until the present llio 
curve lias risen steadily, and at llio close nf Llio 
century represents duo fifth of the graduates 
and is exceeded only hy tliat for teaching. 
It will bo noted tlmt tho financial panics of 
1873 ami 1H03 are strongly emphasized by de¬ 
pressions in the curves for this group, 

jUt'iiur FrofcmoM. —The curve for engi- 
ncoring docs not appear until niter 182J5. Its 
rise from tlmt lime until the cud of Lliu cen¬ 
tury is Bloady but never rapid, and nt no 
point docs Llio curve ranch ns high ns 5 per 
cent. Farming has never nltracleil many 
college graduates. The maximum percentage 
is 3.0 per cent, null since 1700 the percenlngo 
has been greater than one per cent in all of the 
five-year periods except five. Three of these 
nrc Llio last periods in llic nineteenth century. 
Previous to 1H30 literature and journalism 
did not take mare than nun per cent of the 
graduates. Between 1830 and 1865 the per¬ 
centage rose from one per cent to two percent, 
and by 1BB5 reached its maximum, 3.3 per cent. 

B. B. n. 

See Uniyeubity Giuiujateb, PnoFEBsioNAii 
DianuiiUTiON on. 
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COLLEGE, PREPARATORY DEPART¬ 
MENTS IN.— Kco PllKVAUATOUY ScllOOJ.ft. 

COLLEGE PROFESSORS, SALARIES 
OF. — United Staten.— Considering as a group 
the hundred colleges and universities which are 
strongest financially, statistics show tlmt Llio 


college teacher who has received his bachelors' 
degree, taken a post-graduaLc course, and pre¬ 
pared himself for Lhc profession of teaching, 
may hope to obLain at the age or 28 a salary of 
5J250, nt 31 n salary of S176Q, at 33 a salary of 
52250, and at 35 — at which ago the able man 
will have gained Jiis professorship — a hu jury of 
52500, If wo consider all of the institutions in 
the United iStiiLcs which are legally entitled to 
call themselves colleges or universities, the 
average salary of the professor is not move limn 
5100D a year. Tho majority of these instilii- 
lions, however, are colleges only in name; Lliey 
nre nend tunics, and combinations of Lhc academy 
and the college, 

Before discussing llio actual salaries paid 
to college teachers, it is important to remember 
that no man is likely to choose an academic 
life for tho love of gain, or from consid¬ 
erations of material advancement, The great 
majority of college Lcuchcrs consider ImL 
((lightly the financial returns of tlicir profession 
on a competitive basis with oLher professions, 
The nttroclinn which leads able men into tho 
teacher's calling springs from two sources — 
first tho Benue uf power and responsibility 
which the true teacher feels; second, the love 
of study and nf Llio scholar's life. InsLituLions 
of higher learning, wlieLlior they devote lliein- 
fiolvcH to religion, leehnohigy, or literature, 
maintain honestly that they stand for truth, 
lieuniiivciicsa for honor is high in officers and 
students; and the professor must not only bo 
a part of this forward movement, but he must 
ho a leader in it. Success comes to him only 
by Hiking worthily tlio position accorded lo 
him. This leadership, which involves person¬ 
ality, character, and scholarship, reads npun 
tho professor himself nt the first moment of 
success, and in this Tact lies the secret of his 
(IcvoLinn Lo his work. The professor's lifu 
becomes permeated with a quid force, llio 
value of which is realized only when one com¬ 
prehends what n power a student body is fur 
good or evil. Those students not only are 
a power among themselves, but they arc a 
tremendous influence upon Lius community, 
and it follows naturally that every acLion at 
the professor touches viLnlly the filnbilily of 
the community and of the c nun try, Such 
leadership firings with it a reward compared 
with which a few hundred dollars one way or 
ilia other in salary uru of small significance. 
The pvufiMWur does not accept other men’a 
valuation uf his work when it is estimated by 
llio tuition feca uf Ida students; but, held in 
a position of highest dignity by Llmsc about 
him, he lives a life of frugality, of simplicity, uf 
influence, ami above nil, of happiness. Tin 
lives no, Mr. Lowell nlwcrved, in the only recog¬ 
nized aristocracy in America. 

The second important consideration for Llio 
professor is his opportunity for research. 
Since the development of graduate schools in 
American universities, it is no longer sufficient 
05 
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for the professor lo bcmcrelyainuldlemim in flic 
distribution of knowledge, pnasinR on yenr nfLer 
ycor the boitic information taken from the anine 
"textbooks, An imporLnnl funetion of flic moilcm 
university is llic extension of knowledge; ami a 
university, in order to mnintniu its rank among 
the lending institutions of its kiml, must con¬ 
tribute to this cS tension. It uutst lie produc¬ 
tive. The professor, therefore, feelo it a duly lo 
Ilia college or university niul In Ida own stnml- 
iug in Ida profession In keep in touch with what 
ia being accomplished by scholars all over Ilia 
world in liis special department of study. He 
must himself be a productive sahalnr. In 
such work lie finds great reward in terms of 
worth and dignity and intellectual satisfaction. 
Under the present salary schedules and ad¬ 
ministrative methods in many American uni¬ 
versities this scholarly productiveness \a car¬ 
ried on against greater obstacles than aro 
similarly presented in the universities of Ger¬ 
many nml of England, Tho scholar's work, 
is seldom remunerative in a finnncinl sense. 
The writer of popular textbooks and magazine 
nrlidcs receives not only a fair finnncinl rclurn 
for Jiis work, hut also obtains a popular repu¬ 
tation which is Lo his advantage. The scholar, 
oil the other hand, who by ins industry be¬ 
comes a first authority in any branch of science 
or literature, will receive scant financial return 
for the publication of his monographs, but 
lie wins through such publication high honor 
and respect among scholars for himself and 
for his university. 

The following parngrnplis me a survey of 
college teachers' compensation in eurmicy. 
Fifteen institutions pay a maximum sftlary of 
81500 or more; 5 of these pay some snlnriea 
over 35500. In 32 institutions the maximum 
snlnry is S3OO0 or move. The. following in¬ 
stitution!) are at the bead of the list, with the 
average salary of the full professor an follows; 
College or tho City of New York, S-1788; Har¬ 
vard University, 54413; Cciluinlnn. University, 
§ ; 13SD; Lelnnd Stanford Junior University, 
31000; the Ocncrnl Theological .Seminary, 
S'tOtlQ and a residence; University of Chicago, 
33G00; University of Toronto, S3G00; Y'nlo 
University, 83500; University of Pennsylvania, 
33500 . 

The snlaries of professors in a representa¬ 
tive group of smaller colleges which ofTer a 
high grade of instruction arc as follows; He¬ 
lm'b College, SlOiiO; Dowdoiit College*, S2T02j 
Centre College, 51030; Drury College, SHOO; 
Uninilton College, S1800; Grin mill College, 
$1430; Knox College, 81.580; SniiLli College, 
52L30; Stevens Institute of Technology, $3130; 
Trinity College, S2()70. 

The income of college teachers, however, 
is often larger than tho figures ns given rep¬ 
resent. A Invgc proportion of law school 
teachers, far example, arc practicing lawyers 
or judges sitting on the bench. In medical 
schools few professors arc not engaged in 


active practice; often Llm prnfesflorsliip is 
acccpLeu beeniiHc of the prestige it confers 
rather than fur its direct einnlummit. In 
engineering Bchnnl.s pioreHsors are generally 
in active consultative work, nml ill one of tin* 
Inrgc.st scJinoU nf this kiml it in naliiiiiilnl Hint 
every professor doubles his salary hv fees. 
In the ncwlemir. dejmrltiwuin tin* uiipiirUinitien 
for profitable employment mi (side tin* college 
nro fewer. A certain amount uf analysis is 
dime by the Hcirnlilic professors., niul in the 
language depnvlivnmln of universities situated 
in gi'eiil cities llm professors nf distinction am 
ho me times in possession of _ lucrative offices 
with publishing firms. Outside of llu'uo ex¬ 
ceptions, lecturing, magazine writing, mid 
the editing of new editions are abiml the only 
sources of additional iiicmne, mill the receipts 
from Uie.HC sources are Hi-ldoin large. 

In mo.st institutions there is n prnfcasnrinl 
grade below the rank uf the full professor, 
frcoucntly two grades. These grades, nlyled 
without nmeli uniformity nHSiieinlr professor, 
assistant professor, nr adjunct profess nr, pay 
in tlio hundred strongest iimliUnions an average 
salary oT .SIOOO to the associate jirofessnr, 
and of 31000 lo llm assistant professor. Tho 
largest average salary of Llm assneiiile nni- 
fessur and of Ilia assintmil professor is paid hy 
Harvard University—■ 53100 and 8271II ic- 
spec Lively. 

The grade of instructor repi'CHimls ns ft rule 
a teacher giving full lime to Llm cnllege, but 
doing srj at Llm beginning of bin career, with 
high probnliilily of atlviiiieeinmiL if lie proves 
efficient, Tho average salary fur this gmilo 
is a lilllo over S 111(1(1. 

A study oT llm question nf college sularies 
allows Hint the variation in I'onipeusuthiii cor¬ 
responds in considerable measure to the vari¬ 
ation in the cost of living. It is clear llmL in 
a small town in Llic middle west, in which 
house rent is S200 a yenr, and in which servant 
lure iaSLU a month, it salary of 5'2(UUI limy well 
be n coin foil aide one, while o salary of S1UUII 
in New York will not a ecu re iapml ml van Lages. 
In other words, there is for emdi lucidity an 
approximate line of comfort in the rcmiiuprii- 
lion of Buell a member nf the Hnoial order ns a 
professor. Tlic individilul receiving a Hillary 
above this line is comfortable; Llm individual re¬ 
ceiving a salary below it must have more pi- less 
worry over the fiouimial prubb- 111 . tJ. II. AI, 

England, — It is iliflienlt Lu make any but 
a general alutcunent with regard Lu auluru** 
in English universities, since. no returns are 
published. It is usual fin 1 a leelnn'C to imiIit 
on university work nt n salary of from Yl '211 
(SODO) tu .Cl50 (3750). IYnin this minimum 
lie may rise Lo n nrofcssorsliiii the salary uf 
which may vary I rum .CUM) (SI 51)1)) in the 
smaller universities Lo .Ci(ll)f) (851)0(1) or more, 
K Lliti chair lie well endowed, 

Germany,—Salaries of professors in Llm 
universities of (.1 grin any are paid hy the .Stale, 
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While certain neidcs of pay exist, Llic professors 
can always add to their salaries by llic receipt 
of n portion of Lho feed. The ordinary proRa- 
siir (urikntlicher Professor) reetiven in Prussia 
from 401)1) M (SIODD) In 0000 M (§1500) out- 
mile Herlin, mill ‘Ih'OO M (5121)0) lo 7200 M 
(81500) in lUirl'm. Tu these minis muul be 
added cuiiipL’iiHiitiim fur rent, which varies with 
the locnliiiii of Die university. In Havana Die 
siihu'ies nf priifessors lire from 4500 M (51120) 
to 001)1) M (§151)0), with compensation fur rent. 
In Saxony the niiiiimiini is 01)00 M (5700). 
These siilui'ies lire ill most cases considerably 
increased hy Die fees. The extraordinary 
professor (aiMserordfJilh’clicr Professor) in 
Prussia, if saliirleil, receives from 2000 M 
(S'jl)O) to ubont 11000 M. (51500), lmt the 
receipt from fees is much smaller. The pri- 
vnt-immilii rocrivn salaries only in rare ciiscb. 

Professors, when no lunger aide Lo nuntimic 
their work, are retired un full pay in most uni¬ 
versities; in Leipzig n pciiHion is arranged by 
ugrmucul. Widows and orphans of profes¬ 
sors receive a small allowance usually from the 
university treasuries. 

fjcu 1'KNailJNM ion Tkaciikiis. 

Rpferancoa: — 

Aununl //rjnirfo tif the 1‘rciuknt null Trent urcr 0 / Ilia 
(’tinu't/ir Pouwhiliun /nr llic Aihiinccmcnl of Tench- 
iiill. (New Vurk, IIIQfl. In flnlu.) 

Lkxih. \V. iJna (ftulKi'/ic t/ulcrriclihu'cMii, Yol. I. (Itctlin, 

I DIM.) 

COLLEGE, RELIGIOUS LIFE AND IN¬ 
FLUENCE IN THE AMERICAN. — Seo 
Cum,ikii;, A.mkiucan: Ktpwknt Likk; Stuiibnt 
Y oi.UNTlSlill Mil ViiMKXT. 

COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS FOR AD¬ 
MISSION, OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS. — The term " requirements 
fur admission” among luali till ions of higher 
learning is one which covers the morul, phyai- 
eul, mid in tell eel uni qualifications deemed pre- 
I'cijuixilc: for enrollment ns a sLiulenL in a given 
coiirsi! or (ln|)iirtiiicnL. Some explanation of 
the three phases of llicso requirements fol¬ 
lows. The moral requirement is usually not 
mure limn n 11 statement of good character " 
from 11 responsihli! person on hchnlT of Dio cfiu- 
didale. The iihysieal requirement is (i) the 
ftUnimnenl of a minimum age running vari¬ 
ously from U to 1.S years; ami (2) Huundncsa 
in budy nml mind. Tito latter is, us a rule, an 
unwritten requirement. 

The iuirlh'i’Liud rtupumnenl, which em- 
hmlii’H Die main problem nf rallcjm admission, 
imdmli's the satisfactory cnmphdmn of a group 
of slinlieH bused upon the work nf the first 
seven or eight grammar grades. Fur cniwtm- 
ienco iliiri iii'iuleiiiie work is frerpienlly ex¬ 
pressed iu terms uf units. Thus, the subject 
of plane giionmlry is rsliiiiuluil aL mio unit, mul 
fouv bonks uf Cnesiu ure estimated at the same 
value. A unit represents approximately ono 
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fourth of a year’s work in a high school or an 
academy. .Sixteen such units arc ordinarily 
completed in a four-year high school course. 
Hath in theory and in practice we have col¬ 
leges whose courses, lending to collegiate 
degrees, are based on from three lo 1(1 of tliesc 
units. In effect a college which requires only 
three uni La of academic work fur admission is a 
high Hchuul with sonic college work offered in 
its higher classes. The lending colleges mul 
universities have, however, after long evolu¬ 
tion, arrived at a fair degree of uniformity in 
entrance standards; the variation ranges from 
14 to 10 units. Tims Yale requires 14.5 units: 
the University of Michigan, 15 units; Lei mul 
.Stanford, 15 units; Harvard, 111 units. 

With reganl Lo the exact subjects required, 
both principles and practice have undergone 
great change in the last decade. Colleges and 
universities have recognized Unit almost any 
study which is worthy uf a place in a high 
school course is acceptable for admission to 
college. Manual nml industrial subjects are 
aceordeil respuel with the traditional classical 
auhjecls. At this lime most of the leading 
college.'! divide Llieir entrance subjects into 
twu groups: (l) the spcci/icd subjects; (2) tlus 
decline subjects. The amount nf llic first group 
varies fviuu U units lu about 12 units, l-'rom 
two to three yours' sLiul.v of English is usually 
specified; also algebra through quadratics, 
plane geometry, and n year or more of foreign 
Jangling!!. The fid) quota of the require- 
ments limy Lhun be made up from electives, 
which include studies in liislory, science, 
malhenmLics, language, economics, music, 
mul llic innmiiil nml industrial subjects. As 
mi ilhialriiLiiin, the entrance ruipiiiements to 
llic University of Minnesota arc herewith 
given:— 

■Siicef/M aulijKft,' 

ICnRllsli 3 milLa. 

lili’innilury nliinbrn 1 uniL 

l'liuin Brume Liy 1 unit. 

In fulllilion to lllC filiovr;, 0 units must lie nlfernil from 
lira lullinviiu' nrnuii nr clncLivca. Tlia number ot nulla 
iui Blulcd iiflur cneli siilijccl ia ihn maximum iiinminl af 
crciliL which inuy be oblniucd in Hint subject. 

Elccliec tuhjeclt: 

Mutlii’iaulira 1 null Nnrwi'Rinu-.Swedisli 2 units 

Latin -i units IlisLnry 3 unlla 

Grri’k 2 units Amrrirnn RnvcriimrnL .5 unita 

(irimnn 2 uuUh Helniri' Q.8 unite 

French 2 llnils ]IiisIiiims MiilijnrlK fl.D units 

.S|innihli 2 units Miiiiuiil Hiil.jccls I) units 

Diversity id Lhc administration of cnlrmico 
requirements 1ms an important hearing upon 
Llic entire problem. >Snme institutions admit 
students only upon examination (Uvyn Muttr, 
Columbia, Harvard, Unveifni'd, iVuieelnn, lliid- 
elilYe, Stevens Institute nt Teelumlogy, Yale). 
•Smile udmil students upon aerLilieutcs from 
secondary sehanU (see AieiiBiUTun Seiinni.B); 
some on probation upon tlm recommendation 
of high school principals. The great majority 
of institutions admit KtudeiiLa on certificates, 
07 
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a system which in many instances includes 
411 intelligent inspection or the high schools 
ri*oin which eerLifiealos nre acceptable. In 
Minnesota, lor example, tide inspection is 
made under the super vision of the sLnte super- 
inlciitlcnl of instruction; in Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and other stales the inspection is 
nmdc under the supervision uf lire respective 
stale universities and llicir lists of “ accred¬ 
ited schools ” and or " partially uccrodilcd 
schiJol.H " nre generally used by the oilier firaG 
rnrte colleges uf the Hint oh. (Bee Ai'cniibiTBU 
CHOOI-M.) 

Students art; usually ad milted to college 
under one of three general classifications: (I) 
regular eUulenta, those who lmvc met fully 
tlia entrance requirements aud who arc caiuli- 
datos for a degree; (2) conditioned students, or 
those who have failed by a small margin to 
meet the full requirements, but who arc ad¬ 
mitted as candidates fur a degree; (3) special 
students, or those who do not meet the regular 
entrance requirements, hilt who, usually on 
account of, maturity of years, nre deemed 
ualified to enter certain courses. Sue.li elu¬ 
ents are not candidates for degrees, 

TliO purposes of entrance requirements may 
be auinmarize (I briefly. They aim (l) to elimi¬ 
nate tram college clauses students unfit to 
pursue the work to their advantage: (2) Lo 
vitalize and to stiimilatc secondary schools by 
well-guarded articulation. It foil own that the 
rep uii cm cuts serve to pro lest the Bchalarly 
standards both of the high schools and of the 
colleges. 

Historical Development in America.—The 
history of college entrance requirements be¬ 
gins with the formulation of tlio first stat¬ 
utes for Harvard College in 1042, though 
the work of the college began four yenra 
earlier, Time statutes pro vide: " tVhen any 
Schollnr is able to read 'fully or aueli jiko 
classical Latin Author extempore, and make 
ami spenka true Latin in verso and prose, wi Lh- 
oul assistance, and decline perfectly the para¬ 
digms of nouncs and vorbes in ye Grccko 
Longue, then may heo bee admitted into ye 
College, nor shall any claimc admission before 
such qualifications, 1 ' These vequivemcntB rc- 
ninined without material change until near 
the middle of the eighteenth cciiLury (1734). 
Even then the elmnge was slight, a 11 speaking 
knowledge of Latin ” was no longer required} 
imd a knowledge of Lhe rules of prosody could 
he substituted for the making oT LnLin verse. 
While the essential requirement in nil colonial 
colleges was the grammatical knowledge of 
Greek ami LuLiu with an ability to read easy 
Latin at sight, the colleges founded in tlio 
eighteenth century made further progress hi the 
adjustment af the college curriculum Lo changed 
social conditions, and these were rede clod slightly 
in the entrance requirements. In 1740 Vale, 
which hitherto had followed Harvard, ncldetl 
" cemmou arithmetic" to the entrance re¬ 


quirements. ITiiicolon, formulating its en¬ 
trance requirements in 174H, followed [lie 
eurlieT ctiHloin of Ynlrt, and required only 
Latin and Greek. Columbia, adopting its 
firsL regulation in 17/55, included " arithmetic 
so far us tlio rules of reduction," with Latin 
and Greek. Brown and Williams included 
arithmetic in the, last decade of the eighteenth 
century, and Harvard shortly afterwards. 
The quantitative requirements in iiriiliniclic 
were not usually specified, 1ml ilium: in Greek 
and Latin, no far n« rending knowledge was 
conenrned, gradually increased mid became 
more Him ci fie. The classical requirements 
practically everywhere were ability Lo read 
Cicero’s Orations, Vergil, Sallust or Ciesnr. 
and the Greek Testament. Willi the diuvu at 
llic new century, now sucial outlook, nnd new 
edocntionnl problems, the offerings of the 
college course increased rapidly and the en- 
l ranee, require men In responded similarly to the 
changed conditions. In addition lo the cx- 

f ancied college curriculum (n.r.), the chief 
actor in bringing nlnmL n higher standard of 
admiasiuu was the suhsliLuiiuii of Lhe acad¬ 
emies (?.c.) Lit tlm old Latin grniiimnr school 
(f/.e.) as the dominant secondary mduml. The 
nentieniy offered Lhe greatest variety nf suh- 
ie.cta tor Bludy, many ur Uu'in of a inure prac¬ 
tical character, and in many wavs wim more 
responsive lo clinogcd uncial coinlilinns. The 
chief modi fie all mi made in Liu: requirmiieiUn 
for eutrnuce during the first generatiun uf the 
nineteenth century was Dm stilisliUiliim of 
definite, quant Unlive require moll In nf an many 
authors or IosLs rend mr L|ie earlier lest in 
ability to speak, read, or versify. 

First of tin: new sulijccLH required wan geog¬ 
raphy, required by tin: Harvard hIiiIuIo.h of 
1B07, Princeton made a similar require¬ 
ment in 1810, Columbia in 1K41, and Yale in 
1822. English grammar wan probably first 
required nl Princeton in Ifllll. Yule followed 
in 1B23, and the other colleges Inter. Algebra 
was first required nt Harvard in 1K20; Co¬ 
lumbia followed with Lliia requirement in 1821, 
Yale in 1B■!G, nnd Princeton in JH1H. Mean¬ 
while tlio classical requirements were increased 
and Lire recognition nf the problem of the over¬ 
burdened college curriculum was given in 
1B32, when C'olumhiu Lempornrily established a 
pnrnllel course, — a scientific mol lit entry one. 
For entrance Lo this French was required. 

The groat numhor of cuIIoroh founded during 
the early part or the iiiuolcniitli century rep¬ 
resented newer educational ideas, ulli'injiled 
lo meet mure directly Hu: new nmdilums, 
many of them of a frontier region and oil less 
bound by tradition lliiiu Lhe uldm 1 insiilutimiH 
rounded during the seventeenlh anil cigliLeimlh 
eon luries, Michigan Univeraily^ npcneil in 
IB 11, made the following requirements far 
admission: " Gcograpliy, iirilluimtie, the ele¬ 
ments or nlgobrn, Llic grammar nr Llic English, 
Lnlin, ami Greek languages, the exercise and 
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render of Andrews, Cornelius Nepoa, Ft to 
Washinqlonii, Sallust, Cicero's Ornlions, Ja¬ 
cobs 1 Greek Reader, and the Evnngelista." 
This wns increased six years Inter aa follows: 

" English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Algebra through simplo equations, ICrcb'e 
Guide for Ike wriliity of Latin, Latin Header, 
Cornelius NepoH, Cicero’s Ovations, Vergil's 
IlvcolicB and six books of the /L'neiil, Greek 
Header througli, Lit tin and Greek Grammar, 
KeighHay's (or Vinuock’u GoldsmilU's) ffre- 
cifiu History la the time of Alexander the Great , 
mid liman lo l/ic lime of the Umpire.” 

Geometry appears ns a college entrance re¬ 
quirement first at Ynlo in 1850, followed by 
Princeton, Michigan, and Cornell in 1SG8, and 
Columbia in VS70. History wns first required 
in 18-17, nt both Harvard and Michigan, nud at 
Cornell in 1808. History of the United States 
wns required in 1870 at Micliignn, Physical 
geography wns added by Harvard and Michi¬ 
gan in 1870. The modern languages had re¬ 
ceived little recognition in the college course, 
and it was not until 1,875 that an elementary 
knowledge of either French or Gcrinnn was 
required (nt Harvard), for admission to tho 
A. 11. course. Other colleges followed. In 
181)7, however, only OQ uf Lite -132 colleges 
reporting to the United States Commissioner 
of Education required a modern language for 
admission to the traditional (A.II.) college 
course, while 402 of tho 432 required Latin 
mid 318 Greek. 

Since 1870 the expansion of requirements in 
the now subjects lins boon along Llio line of 
English and of the natural sciences. Tho 
great number of colleges now becomes promi¬ 
nent, tho divergence in their customs concern¬ 
ing entrance requirements, the great inerenso 
in the (plan lilnIWo requirements in the sub¬ 
jects previously required, Lho restrictive in¬ 
fluences which began to be exerted by the col¬ 
leges upon the secondary schools through tho 
multiplicity and definiteness of requirements, 
all ronder iL impossible lo trace in a brief space 
the further development of these subjects in¬ 
dividually; and these factors together give rifle 
to tlie present-day question. 

TJib Problem of College Entrance Require¬ 
ment,— Until a comparatively recent time the 
only means of passing from llio secondary school 
to the college was througli an examination, given 
at the college, in certain prescribed subjects. 
This plan fixed upon lho schools in an absolute 
manlier both the couruc of study and llm lypn 
of instruction which the colleges required of 
them. With the widening of the range of college 
subjects, there wns a widening of the courses in 
the schools, JJul Lho schools could not afford to 
go much beyond the RuhjeeLs demnnded by tho 
colleges. Many high schools had, however, 
grown up ns public institutions designed to givo 
a training different from lho narrow and highly 
specialized work of the academies and prepara¬ 
tory schools. These schools gnvo courses 


primarily in science, mathematics, history, and 
the modern languages; while Lho academics 
confined themselves mainly to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, 

A number of causes tended to break down thiB 
division. The widening range of courses in Llio 
colleges referred to above, and especially the 
elective system, and the economic waste in¬ 
volved in maintaining two types or school, led 
to the absorption of many of the old academies 
into the public school ays Lem, Another factor 
was still more potent, The Western stale uni¬ 
versities, led by Micliignn in 1870, began to 
adopt the plan (borrowed from tlie slate aysLem 
of Prussia) of admitting without examination all 
stud cuts certified by schools untinracLory to the 
university in courses ami in the number and 
grade of the instructors. Michigan offered to 
send to any school, upon request, a committed 
that would inspect the work of the school and 
report to tlie university, which would detennino 
wliother the acliool in question should be placed 
on tho accepted list. Fifteen years later, the 
samo privilege was extended Lo high schools 
oulaida the aUlo. This system of accrediting 
schools was soon followed by other universilies: 
by Indiana in 187-1, Wisconsin in 1870, Califor¬ 
nia in 18H-1. Ily 1897 there wero 42 state 
colleges and universities, and about 1G0 others, 
in which some form or admission by eertificalo 
was allowed. AL the present time only a few of 
tho larger gad more conservative colleges (and 
those in the East), admit only by examination. 
The certificate privilege, though it exists in 
nlnmsl all tlie colleges, is, of course, not avail¬ 
able for nil candidates. Pupils from unac¬ 
credited schools, and Lhose prepared by priviiLo 
tutors, must still Inko examinations even in 
certificating colleges. The net result of lliesn 
various causes is, sneaking generally, a broad 
difference between the relation sustained by llio 
high schools to tho colleges in the stales west 
of tho Appalachians nmi that existing oil the 
Atlantia seaboard. In the former, there is a 
fairly unified system, in which the cutrance from 
sohool to college depends only upon the fact 
that the school is assumed, upon certain evi¬ 
dence, to have given a sound course of instruc¬ 
tion of the required sort; ill the latter, there is 
a divided usage; sonic colleges insist upon tho 
formal examination, others accept certificates, 
The colleges, in either case, are positive of the 
wisdom of their plan; the scIiouIh naturally 
prefer the cerlifieuLo or ncurediting system, 
Those who favor lho exiuniiinLiun us Lite 
means of admission argue (1) that the college 
oxinninalioiiH have done much lo build up tlie 
standards of inslnieliim in the schools, and MmL 
a remission of the plan wuiihl lie followed hy a 
deterioration on Llio part of (lie schools; (2) 
that llio examination tends nlso Lo keep up Ilia 
collcpes Llieniselvcs Lo a high sUmlurd of ad¬ 
mission; (3) that the range of choice in sub¬ 
jects makes the examinations a fair and liberal 
leal of a student's abilities; (4) that it tends 
09 
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to a dcsirnblo omfnmily of atimdardn both ii\ MHhws required, .iwil a imiidur nf college* 

school jmrl coIIcrcs; (5) LliflUliR examinations, requiri-il Llic ...if oilier iiiiUmra Trip 

as con due led. do not unfairly riUo the Nluilimt, pttrtH or Dow; ho in Greek, 1 jemhil im and pm-fo 
even though lie lakes them under Htmnge anti of Xenophon« /ii iu-inrn or Lyniun, mul iuxume 
riuW difficult condilioiw; (0) llinUhe knowl- chhph n»y rlnwiirul iiullim-. In tin- eiixe of 

Cl |gi> that lie lilllst pass aiicli n Leal Ijinec-s n lfoumr .■mine mail. Is nr rqu-eial 

pupil lor his brat efforts, ami that. when he honks, iilhcin aUnwtal Uu> tUlliMlUuUiul of polls 
pusses them, lie pains n flense uf confidence nml or llic (Mu**nf Hip llic Hunt, vie., in Luiin, for 
poivcr (7) that the privilege of cei'lifienliiin is Cicaur, Nepim, nr nidr'i-Uoiis fmlu n reader, fur 
often'nbtwed hy principals, especially under Vergil, purl* or Ovid, [nr muiu* (uu-fo nf Cimn, 
pressUre rrom parents nr fluliuul hoards; (H) Hnllufll.i'lir. There wannwiilv divi-rgi-nei* ju (In; 
that under inlretiMeiil orinctmijictciit inspection inmnint mphl-cd. H varied in Greek trnni two 
iwnv schools often remain on the list; (U) lluit to four luniks til Uouier. In Latin, while Hie 
competent inspection is iliflinull and costly; requirement* in (.Temir (or n riirrcHpmidiug 
(10) ijiqt the colleges requiring ex ami nation get nniminl u[ Nejms) amt in Gieeiu (nr u **nrr*'- 
bcitiiv prepared aludentfl then do Uvo ccrlifi- spoutling; tininuulof Sidlunl) were generally the 
eating colleges. Aa will be semi, many of Llicsc aamr, llm cullrgra varied in Hiiug fnnii mo 
arguments nre statements of font whoso value books of Vergil In nine, nml n number required 
depends upon proof of Llic fuct. At present the Gcurgi™ Uiul (Ilp Kcfagntn, A Iiipko prnpur- 
Lliere ia no scientific evidence to establish or to Lion of the colleges requireil an vsniitjimiiim in 
refuln ninny oi Llic.cn points; consequently they sight Inundation in bulk Hulijcels, folfowing III*.* 
remain, as yet, itmltcM or opinion. example set hy (lie Uuiversiiy uf Michigan, mul 

The arguments for the certificating or di- Llic coiifUKiun was ho extreme that JJr. Jinn- 
plnmn system arc nlsa innny, and, like Iho cruft, llic priiieipnl of 1*1 nllljt.'s Exeter Aemleiny, 
others, not all eaLahlisheil. (1) Such a system, remarked in IX.S5 llinL mil of over ful ly linys 
]iy removing nrhiLrnry harriers, hriiign annul a for college next year we have over twenty m'lifnr 
closer union between school and college, thus clnKsps." Thu rimfusirin whm renilnred woi>e 
leading more hoys to go to college; (2) under confounded hy the uelinn of llarvnrd Ifoiver- 
sucli ii system college Ldiielu'i'a and high school wly, which in I,'Aid Hiilisliluled for tin 1 H|ieeilie 
teachers come to niulersinml encii nlher'a rcijnirnnienls hitherto in vogue u gem-nd re¬ 
work better, to the great Advantage of liolli rtUireinmiL «f night triiiisliitiiui of simple Adie 
fields; (d) inspection liits thaflluiulnitl ofhiuh prose and verso nml simple Latin priwi? mid 
school work; (4) it allows more freedom in in- verso, This vsiunpb' was followed mure or 
atriiction, and so gives a hotter clmnee to Llic less hy oilier CollegeH, [■nrlieiiliiily Hryn Mnur, 
hoy wlio is not going to college; (;!) " cramming which aduiiLed the smile plan in JNjM. 

for examination” a confessed evil, disappears, The lack of uni funnily in the I'titritime re- 
and the pupil may study the fluliject for it- nuircinenfo in eluxsirH wjw represented in oilier 
self rather limn as a subject to lie examined iliienlionH, nml led tu Hie appointment in |,S'||A 
in; (ft) the school record uf a boy’a work, by the National l’.dneoliim A.-wneinliim of a 
extending over four ycni« l and taking into committee to inquire into and report upon (ho 
aecQUiit Ins personal qualities, is a fairer teat whole subjeel of college enlranee rripiiieineiilH. 
than lypy brief mul impcr^onnl examination; This committer. guLlieml tngLAher a largr 
(7) the conditions under which cxamiimliuns amount of nialerinl with regard to the varying 
are taken place the camlidaLc at a grave clisad- comlitioiiH in the. United Slates, and pulilislied a 
vantage; (S) the cerliricato ayatem secures a preliminary vepovt in the Kr/uiii/ /(rneie, Vnl. IV, 
better grade of pupils. pp. 3-iI—d(IO. At alnmL L1 1 o slum 1 time the 

One of Hie most effective and fnr-rcaching American I'liilulogicid AAMiriulitm npimiiiLed 

movements in this whole field is Lhn work of Lho in December, I Sill, a (‘out mil ter of Twelve to 

College EuLrance Examination Ilonrd ( q.v tnko into cojiKidrraiiuu Du* i|iu>slj(ut an Ln llic 
Its inlluencc Iina been distinctly in tho direction nmmiiiL of Greek ami Lalin needed for the 
of maiutftiniiig uniformity in the cournep. and various cimrscs in seenmlury sidimds. This 
establishing uniformity in the iialuro of tho commiUec in ISlKl, at llm MiggaHiinn nf llm 
instruction, iLs cxamiiialipn qucHtuma nre Nnlionnl Ediieatinn Awneiiiliim, wuh furllier 
studied hy teaelicra on a guide in lUtiir work; di reeled to prepare ul ita enliven ienre n vepovt 
and ita standards help the weaker Hchools to on llic proper I'luirsc of m'oiuliiry iiiHll-ui'lion in 
keep Lo a fail' level of nehievCinciil. Latin and Greek. After a vast nimiiint nf lidmr 

College Entrance Requirements In Latin, the commisainn liimll.v made n lepurl id the 
and Greek, — Fo, a number uf yeni'fl after meeting of l lie Ainniciiu riiilulngind AKHimini inn 
1S70 Ibevc was no cascnUal clniiign in Lho require.- in lKIlll, printed in Vnl. of Hie 'J’l'uitmu- 

nienlfl for entrance tu crilldgo in Latin and (ions, Appendix, p. Ixxvii. 

Greek. There wassubatnulitil agreement upon The problem with regiird In the cnillsrH in 
lho miim nutliora required: i.c. In Greek, tlrcek \v«m cnmniiraiively Himph 1 , The |Vqi|in- 
acii opium a Anfiftnsis ami llomcr; in Latin, mcnla for the, llucf-vesu' t-oinae un* divided an 
Ciiwar, Cicero, nml Vergil; Ind tlicro wna wide follows. (hVc Anwrinuu l'liilolugUnd Awpf'iiiliim 
ibvcTBence us to the amounts of these particular Tinn met ions, Vnl. XXX, p. \-ai |T.) 

LOO 
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Guekk: IbL ypnr. lultwlnrlilty Icssona; Xenophon. 
/iiuiltfim (-11 (u (III : hiiiIU reiitlniR; writing; 
KrninNinr, 2nd ywir. Anubaais nr oilier ALllo 
(ironn (75 In 120 ji|i.) ; sight reftillnn; wrlLluK - 
jiraiimuir IiiwitI iiii .-1 jirj^iafif. IIhe. 1 mill 2. 3rd 
year. Humor I'i&lH) Ui 4000 lines); Alllc iirnae (25 

i'li.). 

I*atim : Xal your, Inirmlurlnry Iruoim;, cnay reailing 
(20 In i’ll! 11 ]i. iif niiim riiilve lexl); ivrillrii encri'iniB. 
2nd your. Cu'.iui'i fftiNic ll’nr (1 ur !i Imnlta). (Hlirr 
writ era, r.fl. Nn|infl (Uvn IiouIih) ; prone riilii|H)»illun 
nl IpiIhI iiii it u week; rriiilliiu iiliunl. memorizing 
inuisniwa, e.le. 3rd iilnl '[ill yearn: Sullusl, r'ufiJirur; 
(•irern (0 In 0 Mmllniis, lurlii iIiuk A/rmilinn Law); 
Oviil (5011 In 15011 lines); VitkII .-Knciil 1(1 Ui 0 
liunkn) ; nun |irrinil n week hi l.nllli rii|ii|in*kiuM, 
muling alum 1, iiitniiorizliig of rulecU'il pnnsuRra. 

Tim five- nml Hix-ycnr courses were merely 
amplifications of the four-ycnr course, liur- 
lieiiliirly in increasing the lima devoted to 
the oUimeulurj/ Htudy and [ulditiR further 
work in advance of the fourth year's require¬ 
ments. 

Observers of the re.sultn of tlie examinations 
of this period, purLiculurly ns act forth in the 
rejiortH of the (Jullege Entrance Hoard, con¬ 
tinued to lie mine nml more exercised by Iho 
evident lack of hii corns uf thn Leaching of Latin 
in the uchiuih ns n preparation for these ex¬ 
aminations; nml along with the desire for uni¬ 
formity in college entrance exinninutions grew 
the desire to iliereiiHe if possible the eflieiency 
of the leaching. Tlie suggestion Tor belter- 
meiit in this regard lunk the form of grcutly 
inernnsnil emphasis nil sight LrunslnLion ns thn 
only adequate tost of [irepiirnlion in ensu it 
eniild not lie nmde tint only test. 

These two nioveineiilH resulted in the reso¬ 
lution punned by tlie American Philological 
AHsociiiliiHi in 1 £1117, expreuniiiR its sympathy 
with the efforts being nmde to bring annul uni¬ 
formity in college enlriiHce requirements. A 
further stop wns tlui appointment at the nicot¬ 
ine of the American Philological Association 
in ISJUH of a ennimifwinn of 15 members to 
prepare a scheme for uniform entrance, require- 
inenLs, Its instructions involved the question 
of elating ami modifying the. rciiuirenients in 
con form it)- with tlie new ideua in teaching. 
This cn minimum made its report at Urn meet¬ 
ing of the l'liilulngicnl Assnniiilion, December, 
lfltiy. The report follows in part. (Clnsai- 
cal Journal, Vol. V, pp. 150-157.) 

I. AmnnnL nnd Range of the Rending Re¬ 
quired 

1. Tim Latin reading required of enndidfttns 
fill’ admissiiiii Ln college, without regard In the 
pl'cseripl.iiin nl p/il'lieidar aullmrH and works, 
shall he nut less in iinumiiL tlimi ('u'Hiir, flnllic 
ITrir, 1 TV ; Uhtitj, the Ornliuiui Agniwtt Cati¬ 
line, Fur the. Munition Law, and Fur Arthur s; 
Vergil, .Unitill, I -VI. 

2. 'rim uimiiinl of rending Npucifie.il aliovc 
shall lie selected liy Umsehnols Loin the follow¬ 
ing authors and works: ('avoir ((laUic IFnr nnd 
Civil IITir) ami Nepos' (Liven); (fienru (Orations 
and I)n h'cur.ctutv) and Hullust (,'atifinc and Jn- 
gurlhine IIV) / Vergil ( Bucolics, Georgies, and 


AZiicitl) anil Oviil ( Mrtnnior'iihom, Fasti, ami 
Tristia). 

II. Subjects and Scope of the Examina¬ 
tions. 

1. Translation al sight, — Camlidatea will 
be examined in translation at sight of ImLli 
prose nml vurso. The vocabulary, conatruc- 
liima, and rniigo oT ideas of Llm pnaangcfl set will 
be muted to the prciuiraLion secured by llm 
rending indicated above. 

2. Frcscribed reading. — Candidates will bn 
examined also upon the following prescribed 
rending: Cicero, Orntinns For the Manilinn 
Law and For Archias, and Vergil, Aineid, I, II, 
and cither IV orVI at the option of tlie candi¬ 
date, with rpiesliana on subject matter, Ulc.r- 
ary ami luslorienl nllusionfi, and prosody. 
Every paper iu which pasaagea from the pre¬ 
scribed reading are set for LranslaLion will cun- 
lain also one or morn passages for translation 
at sight; nml cnndidnlcs inuaL deal aatisfncLi)- 
rilv with both Lbose parts of the paper, or they 
will noL be given credit for cither part. 

3. (rrmiunar uml C'lnnjiosilion. —Tlui oxnmi- 
nnlionfl in grammar and composition will 
demand thorough knowledge of nil regular 
inflections, all common irregular forms, nnd 
tlie ordinary syntax and vocabulary of tlie 
prose authors reiul iu school, with ability to use 
tliis knowledge in writing siiniilc Latin prose. 
The words, constructions, nml range or ideas 
called for in the examinations in composition 
will ha such as are cuinmun iu tlie reading of 
Lhe year, nr years, covered by the particular 
examination. 

Tim chief and vitally important change in 
llm requirements is tlie statcmcnL in general 
terms of the amount of Latin rending_required, 
the extremely small amount of definite pre¬ 
scribed work, and Llm very high value set upon 
lhe ability to read at sight. Those, changes 
arc in lino with Lhe moat enlightened thinking 
on Uic subject by classical teachers of Latin 
both in Lliis country and in England, anil mark 
a very important step toward Llm uilimaw 
goal where the solo test of knowledge of Latin 
shall be the ability to read at sight. (Rcc 
Latin in tub Schools.) CJ. L, 

College Enlrnnce Requirements In Eng¬ 
lish. — .Since JRS5 the preparation for eollcgo 
in English has ovokeii more discil-snion than 
any oilier preparatory subject. Its pruininenca 
is, however, comparatively recenl. Long after 
llm nilinisNion requirements in Latin, (Irenk, 
and mathematics were definite in form and 
roHjiecLaldi! in amount, English as an cnLmnno 
subject was mil mentioned. About the begin¬ 
ning of Llm nineteenth cenLury then! appear 
some sliglil beginnings. Nothing lippoared, 
however, in llm direction of Llm prcNonL full 
view of English as a preparatory subject, 
until Harvard, iu required both liter¬ 
ature and composition. Tliis requirement 
was tlie germ of the present system. “Each 
camlidnLe,'’ Bays llm Harvard anno unc cm cut, 
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11 will bo required In write u short English 
composition correct in spelling, punctuation, 
graminnr, mid expression, tlio subject to lie 
taken from such vvorke af atiuM-lard mi llmi'n 
iih aim LI Ijc nimounccd from time to lime. 
The subject Tor 1874 will be Lnken front out) or 
the following works: Shakes])cure's J'eiHjnrsf, 
Juliua Cwaar, The Merchant of Venire; llold- 
entibh'n Vicar of HVilcJicliI; HcrAt'sIunii/ioe ttlid 
Lay of the f-nsl Minstrel-” Tliia nlaii, with 
various niadifientioiis, was ado])ted by other 
colleges: by Michigan in 1878, by Cornell il\ 
1083, by Princeton in 1885, by Columliin in 
1BD1, mid by Yale in ISO*. By 1807 ns many na 
eighty of the lending colleges had adopted the 
general plan. Seine of the colleges examined 
on only ft single author, as Cooper, Irving, or 
Goldsmith. But gradually the list grew, until, 
by 18Q5, ten or twelve books wore required by 
many o[ the colleges iu place of the halt dozen 
of llie earlier requirement. There wna still, 
however, great diversity, not only in the books 
required by the various colleges, but nlso in the 
nature of the examinations. As a result, in n 
subject at best so indefinite na English, the fil¬ 
ling schools found their task seriously cQmiili- 
eoted. A r nrioii 9 attempts were made to unity 
and standardize the requirements. The first 
were by the New England Commission of Col¬ 
leges (g.u.) in IH95, find by the Association uf 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid¬ 
dle States and Maryland (r/.u.) in 18B7. In 
1894 tho recommendations of these two asso¬ 
ciations were brought together, mid a revised 
list of books was agreed upon by both, nml 
adopted. This list was accepted also by the 
Association of South cm Colleges and Prepara¬ 
tory Schools and by the Nov Hi Central Asso¬ 
ciation. (Seo Collkcje Examination and Onh- 
ti pi cation Boatidh.) Tim Committee of Ten 
(s.fl.) appointed in 1802 by the National Edu¬ 
cational Association, to inquire into the wholo 
matter of secondary curricula, gave especial 
attention to the unification of the English re¬ 
quirements, mid also to a formulation of a 
course of study and of tha princudes which 
should govern instruction in English, 

Since 1SB5 the madUlonliop of the require¬ 
ments Inis been in the hands nf n National 
Conference on College Entrance Require¬ 
ments^ in. English. This Conference is a joint 
committee composed af delegates from the col¬ 
lege and preparatory school associations men¬ 
tioned above, and also from the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, ami tlm College Entrance Examina¬ 
tion Board (q.v.). The reports of this com¬ 
mittee, which meets at least every three years, 
arc referred to their respective naaoeiuLiuim 
for adoption. In one of its meetings (1897) 
it was agreed that the English course in the 
high schools should )jc tlm same for the alu- 
dents who were not going to college ns for 
those who were, In this imd succeeding meet¬ 
ings of the conference, tho courses of study 


were framed by the Conference with this 
principle In view. Partly an a matter of con¬ 
venience, mid partly in ncccplnium of tliis 
view, the high hcIiouIh have pretty generally 
adopted tlic rccflimnendiitioiia uf the ciHifcr- 
oiil'b; which linn thus coints lo pel tlm norm or 
standard fur most nf Lhe xecondnry instruction 
in English throughout the cuiintry. Tho 
reeiumnendatiuim have, though frequently 
modified in tlm light of expurimire, not been 
universally anlisrantory aL uiiv Linn.*, and arc 
not so «l present. U lum been UiRUmsilile. 
Lo meet the Hpecial needs of all pupils and lliu 
special lantia and judgment a nf all tench era. 
Bui, nano the less, Die work outlined in theso 
reports is substantially Lhe cnursi* id study fol¬ 
lowed in ulmoHt all the good high mdumlq nml 
fitting schools or tlm country, nml w the Irnsia 
of the eutrance examinations in practically all 
of the good colleges. 

The most prominent changes in Urn recent 
rccomiucndnlioim of the conference have been 
(1) in tlm direction nf imipliiinhriug liuulilcrary 
Lhemes as subjects for cninpusiliun, and (2) in 
enlarging the list uf luniks Crum which eluiiccH 
may be made. In 11)05 tlm Conference, in 
response to a general and insistent ilimiaud fur 
" more freedom," enlarged the list of hunks 
“ for rending ” from a list of nf ten required to 
a lint uf forty nut nf which ten were In hu 
chofien, In 11108 ami 101Jfl the list was still 
further enlarged. Thu report id tlm hist 
Conference, held February, Jtlfll), and making 
rccoumiDiirlnLioim for tlu* yuars 11)1,‘I, 111 14, 
and 1D15, imlicnLuit llie premia L ninths nf tlm 
subject*. (Hue Liteiiatukk, Emii.inii in thk 
fe'CIUlriLH.) F. T, 11. 

College Entrance Requirement a In Mathe¬ 
matics.—The cut ranee requirement* in mnllii:- 
matlcH in llie Amcrienn college were very lim- 
iteil until wall into lhe niiialcunlli cmiUiry. At 
present there is a nil her unifunn ruqiiireuiuiit 
in the various colleges nf algebra through 
quadratics mill plaiin geometry. Many West¬ 
ern colleges require plane and solid geometry, 
receiving students upon certificate, uiul de¬ 
manding a less intensive course iu plane geom¬ 
etry, but a brondor course in the entire ele¬ 
mentary field. Technological courses usually 
requiro solid geometry for entrance, ami often 
plane trigonometry as well. All I’ulh'gvH give 
advance credit fur higher algebra, solid geom¬ 
etry, and LrigniiomcUy, in rum* llieso subjects 
arc not required ror oiiLmucc, lull are nfTured 
an part uf Lhe preparatory work, 

The College Enhance. Exiummuien Bnivvd 
(?.y.), fimiuled in nidi), u voluntary urganiziitimi 
of represeulidiveH from vnriims ifollcgrH mid 
universities, at present sets t,*xiuuiuiUumn iu 
the following subject*: (n) Elementary Algebra: 
(i) Algebra Lo rniadvatics, nml (ii) qiiailriulea 
and beyond. This is divided into two exami¬ 
nations, tlm first including runts mill the theory 
of exponents, and tlm second cnviwmg qivivd- 
rotio equations, the liiuuminl theurum for po*i- 
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fcivc inLcffrnl exponents, nml formulas for the nth 
term and Llmalmi of arithmetical nml geometric 

n rcssioiiH, (fc) Advniiccil algebra. This in- 
m permutations nml noiiiljinaLitJiia; com¬ 
plex numbers with graphic representation or 
h uin h nml dilforcncwi; determinants. chiefly of 
orders not exceeding four; numerical cquuLiuns 
of higher degree, I J une u l'lcs 1 rule uf signs, nml 
Horner's method of solution. (/■) Plane geom¬ 
etry. The liinilnlioiiH arc not definitely fixed 
by tJiu board, Ihn statement being: "The 
usual theorems And constructions of good text¬ 
books, including the general properties of plana 
rectilinear figures; tlio circle nml llic measure¬ 
ment of nuglum ulmilnr poly jtoiih; Arons; 
regular polygons nml the nicium cement of the 
circle. The .solution of numerous original 
exorcises, including loci problems, Applica¬ 
tions to llic mensuratiun of lilies nml plane 
surfaces.” This practically menus llic plane 
geometry of Euclid, with an rdfjo.brnic trent- 
inenL of ratio nml proportion, without the in¬ 
commensurable ensos, arid with n large number 
or exercises, (d) Solid geoinclrv. Tins re- 
ouiromenl is nlsu left indelinite, mil it covers 
Die ground of solid geometry ns given by 
Legendre, upon whose work moat of our Amer¬ 
ican tcxLlmoks urn Ijn.scd. (e) Trigonometry. 
Thu vcquircumnU nvo ns follows: Uefinilions 
and rclatiuiiH uf ihn six trigonnmnlrin funclioiis 
ns ratios; circular menuuremont uf angles; 
proofs or principal formulas, in particular fur 
the Bine, enable, anil tangent of the sum nml 
the difference of two angles, of the double 
angle and the. luilf uncle, lUo product expressimis 
fur the sum or the difference uf two sincH or of 
two cosines, etc.; the triuiHCurmatiou of trigu- 
numclrio expressions hy means of these for¬ 
mulas; solution of Irigniiumclrh equations 
uf a simple clmrnrtcr; theory and use of 
logarithms (without Llic introduction of work 
involving infinite series); the solution of righL 
and oblique triangles and practical applica¬ 
tions, including the solution uf right spherical 
triangles. 

It is hardly probable that, with the present 
school system, tlio entrance requirements can 
be materially ndvnncctl. They may he changed 
to cover a broader field less thoroughly, but the 
time docs not permit of any more extended 
treatment of inulliimnilics save ns an elective. 
It ia coming to lie fell that two years devoted 
to innLliomlilies in Llic high school is all (liaL 
can lie denial lib'll, anil in this lime it is not 
probable that more can bn attempted limn 
algebra through quadratics ami piano geom¬ 
etry, I). H.H. 

College EiUranco Requirements In Modern 
Languages. — Although a number of Amorieiui 
colleges bud begun to leach French Ijefon; Die 
end of Llic eighteenth century, and German in the 
first half of the nineteenth, yol modem languages 
were not regarded seriously in American higher 
education until comparatively re cent times. 
Neither French nor German was required for 


admission by any American college before 
187fi. Ill 1H71 Harvard ofTercd an optional 
admission examination in French for those 
students who wished to lie excused from pur¬ 
suing this subject in college. In 1H75, how¬ 
ever, a knowledge of either French or German 
was required uf nil candidates for admission. 
The requirement wns defined us " translation 
at sight of easy French ." Proficiency in gram¬ 
mar wns ncccpled ns nil offset for some defi¬ 
ciency in translation. 

For llm courses leading La the Ph.JI. or 11.S. 
degrees, which had hocu instituted in ninny 
colleges between lfifiO and 1870, ail elementary 
knowledge id either French or German wns gen¬ 
erally accepted in place of part of the require¬ 
ments in the clnssirs, RLill, even ns klc ns 
i807, only 123 out of 318 colleges and scientific 
schools in the United ft Lutes required a modern 
language for ml mission to the II, S. course, 
while 17B required Latin; or -132 institutions 
having A.II. courses, -102 required Latin, 313 
required Greek, while only 00 required a mod¬ 
ern language, mid 2fi allowed llic substitution 
of n modern language (or Greek. (Hep. Com. 
Ml. for 1800-1HD7, pp. <157-013.) At the 
prencnL time, modern languages may bo freely 
substituted for Greek in nearly nil, and for 
Latin in very ivmny, of the heal colleges, al¬ 
though frequently work in modern languages 
is still given leas weight in the requirements 
for admission than corresponding work in the 
till Bales. 

There used Lo be, and to a certain ex Lent still 
is, great diversity In Llic definition of the re¬ 
quirements. Some institutions demanded only 
the ability In read numiU’. prose and poetry 
at sight, olliers prescribed the number of pages 
which hud In lie road, while iiuL a few went so 
fur as In examine on certain specified gram¬ 
mars and reading texts. The first step toward 
nncuring greater unifurinily throughout tlio 
country in Call ego Entrance Requirements in 
the modern languages ns well as in other sub¬ 
jects was Hh>. Report of llic Comm ilka of Ten 
(q.u.) (IfifM), which was followed by l|m Ucporl 
of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Lan¬ 
guage Association of America (1800). The 
Committee of Twelve proposed three grades of 
preparatory instruction in modern languages, 
lo be known ns the elementary, intermediate, 
mid advanced course, and designed to corre¬ 
spond norinully in courses of Uvo, llirco, and 
four years respectively. These grades sye.ro 
adopted by the College Entrance Examina¬ 
tion llimril, mid in this way n ennsidiTublo 
iiniiimil of unification has been accomplished. 
The aim id liie iiislrimtfnn and Die amount of 
work in lit: done in Urn different grades, in ac¬ 
cordance with the rnaominanrinlinus of Dio 
Committee uf Twelve, are essentially ns fol¬ 
lows: (n) For the elementary course. Ability 
in translate aL sight easy prose, tu put into 
thu foreign language simple English sen- 
Lcnees taken from the langungc of everyday 
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life or based upon n portion of llie foreign 
text vend, and to answer questions on luc 
rudiments of tlie grummnr. The work for this 
course 13 to con slat, in French and Spanish, 
of the rending of 3/50 to 57G jingcs; in Gorman, 
of 225 to 300 pages; iu addition to careful drill 
in pronunciation, tlio necessary work in gram¬ 
mar with exercises, and Lviuwlrdioue iuU« the 
foreign language, (l>) Fur the iulcrnicdinUs 
course. Ability to rend nt eight French or 
German nf ordinary difficulty, to put into tho 
foreign language a connected passage of English 
based on tire text read, and la nimwer inure ui/Ti- 
cull grammatical questions. The ivnumul of 
reading Tor this course (the third your of llio 
study) is set, down ns 4QD to 1500 pages of French 
or‘100 pages of German, supplemented by gram- 
maticid drill end the constant pmclicR in giving 
paraphrases or writing abstracts of portioiiH of 
the mutter read, (c) For the advanced course, 
Ability to rend nt night difficult French nut 
earlier than Hint of the seventeenth century, or 
" any German literature of llie Inst one hundred 
and fifty years that ib free from any unusual 
textual difficulties/' to put into the foreign 
language a naEsngc ol easy English prose, ami 
to write in French, or German, it short canny or 
theme. The French requirement adds: 11 To 
carry on a simple conversation in French," while, 
in German, 11 the ability to answer in German 
questions relating to the lives am! works of 
Ilia great writers studied 11 is demanded. Tho 
work oT tho last year is to comprise the rending 
of from 000 to 10D0 pages of standard French, 
classical and modern, or of nhuut 500 pages of 
good German literature respectively, besides 
the writing or numerous short themes, inde¬ 
pendent translation of English into the foreign 
language, and (at lenst in tier in an) reference 
readings upon Llie lives and works of the great 
wriLors studied. 

While the ftepurf of the Committee of Twelve, 
containing these recommendations, bus unques- 
tionnbly been of very great service to the cmiso 
of modern language instruction in Lliis country, 
the experience of Llie InsL decade has suggrslutl 
certain modifications, which may be summa¬ 
rized, as follows: (1) Qunntitnlively, the re¬ 
quirements are too large for thorough, intensive 
work. It is safe La say that, under ordinary 
conditions, it is impossible to do the prescribed 
amount of reading in a proper way, if careful 
attention is to be given to the pnmunduliuu, 
and if the other very important lines uf work 
which are suggested in tlm lie purl are l« lie 
carried on uL llie same lime. Am in otlier sub¬ 
jects, llie tendency in now In reduce, tlm quan¬ 
tity of the requirement, anil to enable llie 
schools to do more Llio rough work caul In pro¬ 
duce more satisfactory results limn they do nt 
present, (2) There is need of still greater defi¬ 
niteness with regard (o Llio rending matter. 
The terms " ensy prose," " pvuse. of nr dinar y 
difficulty," etc,, even if illustrated, us they are, 
by a liat of suggested readings under tlm va¬ 


rious ciniracH out lined, are rather vague, and 
the examination, which iu a Inrun menu urn in 
finned mi sight Lrunnlulhin, Iwrnirien corra- 
Hpiiiulingly uncerlniii us n lesl of tins candidate's 
real nbility. The mlupLinii of « rulnry hvhIohi 
of tents for the minor purl nf the vvmlc lo lie 
done, similar to the »y«lt*iii esliililislied fur 
C'.E.E.lh extimiimluuia in Kuglwh, or tlm pre¬ 
emption of a iJcfiniLe vucnlnilary, at burnt for 
llio elementary enurm*, have. been prupowil ub 
ren led ion. (!)) Tlu-ri: i« grimier mnplianin neiies- 
anry (iu oral induing and cm tins uudvrslwmling 
of the spoken luiigiuige. Tin: refurni of Urn 
me thuds of iimlruvlmu iu Llie imidvni languages 
whirli 1ms been going on in ICiirupeiiii Heliunln 
fur the* past two uv l Urn* dmulest is beginning 
to lay hold on Americiiu leui'liers, mill imisL 
ultimately bring uluiul a imnlilivwimn nf this 
present (‘iilraiice re i pi i rein on La. This uiudifi- 
enlion will prulmlily rinwiel in Hume form id 
an mid exuiniiialiiiu, testing the I'nmlidutc'u 
rtommriuVinn of the foreign Longue, un well na 
li.s ability to umli-rsiuml the language when 
spoken nml In express himself in it with rimmu- 
nlile fluency and cmi'irLne.ss. F. M, 

College Entrance Requirements in History. 
-- Ilhtliiry received its first ri’tngiiiliim un n 
requireIIlent fur enlrimen In i*n)li:g»‘ iu 18-17. 
In llmL jwar Harvard preHcriljed Wui'crster'a 
iiJeineiils of Anvieiil Hislury, ami llie Univer¬ 
sity uf Michigan [irescrilird " Keighlley’n (nr 
l v Minuck'n UcjIiIniiiiUFs) f/ivruin hi IA p 

lime of AluXftinkr llie tin*A, tml Jfiniinn In Un lime, 
ij the /vm/iirc." Fur Home yearn the irquirciui'iiL 
wns a.HsoninUal tuimcwliul ehmidy with llu- ulder 
requirement in ge(igi:i|i]iy. Hulh lit Harvard 
and at Michigan exniiuiialiniiH in Ilia Lwn sub¬ 
jects were given liy the depart nu nL uf liislnry, 
and tlm quesliiiii.H aid In-ur eviilimi'euf an inli-ii- 
Linn tu keen Llie two ficliln uf knowledge ri , liilr , il. 
American liistoiy lu the end nf llu: Ucvulmiuii 
was uildeil by Michigun iu lN7(l, mid the rhis- 
bicnl riMpiircnieiiLi ut 1 lurviinl were, liming (lie 
next ilcciide, orcimiiiiiidly iiimtusml by chapters 
friini Freeman's (innrul Skvtrh nf A‘»i'«piiiii His¬ 
tory. ( ’iirnell, fmimk’il in ISliK, inlniduml at Llie 
biRiniiiiig a requiremenl uf Greek nml llnumil 
history. After I87M, llie hislury ri'qilimneut 
gnini'd steadily in favor, cspeiiiilly witli tin: 
newer mid Hinaller lulleges. hi IKtlfi, uni uf u 
Lcilill tif 475 uuivcrsilie.H uml enlhges invesli' 
guled by Llie Huremi uf Ediieatiuii, 5011 reipiireil 
American luslury; 127, Reuerul limlnry; 112, 
Greek liislury; illl, Uuliiiiu hislury; 57, Eng¬ 
lish hislury; II, stale mid lucid history; mid 
1, Fremil rind Geniiuu hislury. Uhfi. Cum. 
lid, IMHi-lHUT, p. 'I PH.) The knowledge, 
exported nnisl, liiiwi ver, nflm Imve lieru the 
uieresL wulliue, fur, uh lu.lv uh IWIll, some uf 
tlu'Ho iiisiiiuiiiiiiM won* still using in ilieir 
uvyu rliVSrti'B LexLlinuks like SsYinlim’n HuHiuiik, 
Amleranii'H tiv.iimd Ilixturtj, mid Harm's 
Ujlilcd iS'tiilr.s. The diversity uf Huhjevl 
miiLler remiirod was |iruliahly grealer limn in 
anv ether Immeh uf iiiairuutiuu, 
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The first important slop in the reform of Association relating lo written work anil to 
these conditions was taken by the Madison examinations wore adopted, practically wiLh- 
Confcrcnce of 1H92. The conference did not out change. The principle of a choice of topics 
feel called ujiun to frame a definite system of was also adopted, hut the details were con- 
inUriini'e miuiruiuenls, hut its brief dUeuBsion sidovnhly modified. As additional preparation 
of the problem ami its recommendations for for entrance, or for ndvanned standing, the 
the general improvement of history leaching Columbia Conference proposed a second group 
in the hcIi mils HiigResteil, ilircetly or indirectly, of Ippira, each roprcHniiling two y curs' work of 
the essential features of llic system afterward Ibrnc pcriuils a week: (I) A course of Greek 
adopted. The next important step wus taken and Roman history for Lhosc only who have 
in February, f IS 1)5, in the nppoinlmcnl, by Clio ollered English liisLory and American history 
New England Association of Colleges and as an elementary subject, (2) A course in En- 
PrepnrnLory .Schools, of a emumUlce nr school gliali history nnrl American history for those 
noil college leunliers of history lo ileal with who lmvc offered Greek and Roman history as 
Llic special question or entrance minin’men la in on eloimuiLary subject, (3) A course in the 
history. The report oT lids cuiniuitlee, adopted hislury of Europe from the Germanic invasions 
by Llie Association in Ocluhcr, JNIIfi, proposed to the begi lining of the seventeenth ecu tiny, 
a list of seven topics, each representing one (T) A year's study of any of the elementary 
year's work of three periods a week, and re- fields not already ottered as an elementary sub- 
cpie.HU’d the colleges to accept any two of tlieso jeel, combined wiLli a year’s study of a limited 
Ionics as a minimi subject for ciitraiine. The period wiLlnn that field. (I'uhHctilion No. 5, 
eolleges were further requested lo accept " any New England History Teachers' Association, 
additional topic or topics from the list as nddi- ]i]i. Ifi, 17.) 

tluiud prep lira Hi in for ciilriiue.c or for advanced In the meantime, the Committee on College 
standing," and lo recognize as " a considerable Kntranee Requirements appointed by tlm Na- 
part uf the evidence, of pwiliciemiy required" tiomd Educational Aaiiucuilmn in July, 1805, 
certain specified kinds of written work done in had been seeking the cuuperation of nrganiza- 
the HViumdary aeluiol. Tlie report suggested lumn iulcrcHluil in the problem from tlm point 
that entrance examinations in history should lie of view uf the- special subjects. Tlic response 
so (mined us lo require on tlm part of the can- of the American Historical Association was the 
didulii eoinpnrison and judgment rather than appointment of the Com mi L tee of Seven, whose 
mere memory, and Unit they should include report, made in 181 ) 1 ). remains Urn standard 
Lusts nf geographical knowledge. This use of docmmmL oil the whole question of history in 
good textbooks, rcilluLeral reading, and pruc- Amerieun secondary schools. In framing rec¬ 
line in written work vveu; Lo lie presupposed. oininRiidulhuiN on college entrance requii'imien Is 
The seven topics were: (1) The history of llu: Coinmiltee of fieven recognized two things 
Greece, with especial refer cure to Greek life, ns essential: (1) " that (lie fundamental Hcopo 
literature, and art. (2) The liistnry of Home; and purpose of the major nnrl t>f Lhu secondary 
the Republic and Empire, and Teutonic out- Hcliouls he regarded ”j and (2) " that elasticity 
growths Lo 800 A.n. (3) German history. be allowed lliat schools may fit pupils Tor 
(•1) French hislury. [(,1) and (d) lo he so taught college and yet adapt themselves to some cx- 
ii,s to cluaidate the general movement of niedie- tout lo local environment and local linoils.'' 
val uild modern Eurupean Jiislnry.l (5) En- [ilepert, J21.) A "unit" of history was de- 
glish history, with rspeeiul reference lo social fined, ns “either quo year of historical work 
and political development. (Ci) American liis- wherein the study is given five limes per week, 
lory, with tlic elements of civil government, or two years of hisLoricnl work wherein the 
(7) A detailed study uf a limited period, pursued study in given thren limes per week.” The 
in nil intensive manner. Three nr these tunics recomnicndnliniiH may bo summarized na 
wove in the course of study for seetmdiiry follows: (1) Institutions with a " ays Lem _ of 
schools recimimeudcd liy llu; Madison Confer- com]ilele options in college entrance rapiire- 
ciMic. The olhcr feiUuvon are directly uvtggrstcil men la " (n.(j. belaud Stanford) were, asked to 
in Ilir eoufereiieo report (Publication No. fi, accept 4 units in history "ns an equivalent 
New Knghnul History Teachers' Assnciuliou, for n like nimnnU of wnrk in olliev sulijcotfl," 
ji.J.'J). (2) InsliLulimiH Hint prescribed ceuain sLurlics 

These ricommmulutinnB were indorsed, a and, in addition, required others from an 
fiMV iiimitlis Inter, by the iSeluMdinaslerri' Asso- upliniml list (r.jj. Jlurvaril) were asked to 
eialinn of New Ynrlc mid YieiniLv. The lullcr place I unit of history on the prescribed list, 
Jiriil, however, already proposed n rmifvrciira anil 1, .2, or 3 units ou the nplioiuil lisl. 
mi the. whole question uf culrance requirements, (3) Inmitulinns with prescribed rermir errands 
and such a eoiifercnci! had, on tlic iiivilalioii only, i.r. "without options" (r.f/. Vale), were 

of ('oluinlna, been arranged. R wns III!ended asked lu require ill- least one unit of history, 

by rr ii resell la lives from Ilnrvnrd, Yale, (‘ulmn- (-1) Iimtituliims with several ilistiuct collego 

liui, Cornell, I’l'iueotnn, and PoniiKylvnnin, mid eonrsea requiring different groups or propara- 
made its repnrl mi the first of February, ISflli. lory studies for entrancp (e.ff, Michigan) wero 

Tim reeninmeiidalioiiN of the New England asked Lo require 1 unit of history for tho 
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classtcal course; 1 unit for the Latin course; 

2 units Car the seieutiliu euurs'i*; ami 3 
units Tor tlic English cmirrit*. (Report, 123- 
120.) Tlic Co in mi lieu of lli e Rational Edu- 
cnliunid A&sneiiilwu accepted thcae recom¬ 
mendations, IjiiI with the proviso ilmt mm 
your of A morion n history and government 
should be nceepled ns n requirement for ml mis¬ 
sion hy nil colleges mul universities. In a 
similar spirit llic recommendation for a year 
of intensive almly was qualified by the phrase, 

11 cHiiocially el the Unilo.il Stales." (1‘rorccd- 
ings, N, E, A., 18(10. pp. 04D, AL tho 

present time, Hie units most -widely recognized 
arc live " blocks” or periods proposed by Live 
Committee of Seven for n four-year course 
in secondary schools: (1) nucienl lijaloryj 

(2) medic vat and modern European history; 

(3) English history; (-1) American history 

and civil government. These are Live bu b- 
jccla listed by tlic College EnLrniicc Exuiniim- 
litm Board. Tlic question of entrance require¬ 
ments continues to agitate teachers of liintory. 
11 is admitted that the action of colleges in 
recent years in incremiing live amount of history 
that may Ini offered far entrance lias leaded to 
increase Ilia amount of history laughlin second¬ 
ary schools, but its influence on incLhoda of 
teaching remains questionable. Teachers still 
complain, as they com plained in the days of 
llic Madison Conference, Llml the present 
examinations compel the use of “bad methods 
for college preparation,” and they are hIiIL 
urging, us the Mndisnn Conference urged, "a 
change by which schools which use proper 
methods oil all have some advantage,” _ A 
Committee or Five or Lliu American Historical 
Association is now at work revising the report 
of the Committee or Seven. 11. J. 

College Entrance Requirements In Sci¬ 
ence^— The naUiral sciences appear first in 
tlic list of college entrance rciiuireincnts in 
1S70, nltliaugli in some form they had ap¬ 
peared in ilia college curriculum from luo 
seventeenth century, and some elementary 
natural science had been incorporated in tho 
clcmcntnry or secontlnry schools for two or 
three generations. Astronomy, physics (nat¬ 
ural philosophy), chemistry, physical geog¬ 
raphy, botany, and analogy (natural history) 
were made of vital concern to secondary pupils 
long bernro the colleges recognized their sig- 
ficanee in public education. Through the 
public secondary schools the community grad¬ 
ually forced a change in the higher curriculum, 
The movement toward public control of edu¬ 
cation made most rapid progress In the. West, 
where the state universities established the 
custom oi accepting Tor admission any good 
four-year high school course. Toward the close 
of the nineteenth century, the following sub¬ 
jects were included among those satisfying 
milage entrance rtmiiremcnls: astronomy, bot¬ 
any, chemistry, geology, physics, physiography, 
physiology, and zoology, During the Inst Lwo 


decodes u question I’linci-ruing the amount 
mill cli am clef uf the science work tn he given 
by HecuiKlnry schools and requirud or accepted 
by college fur entrance Imn been Urn subject of 
prolonged eoiilrrivei-Hy among teuclmrs of sci¬ 
ence, ns lias Llic similar question mining li.'iielii'iH 
of English, classics, ami the other subjects of 
the curriculum. The science cunlruvcmy has 
centered on physics, ils Lliis is the science 

most frequently required Tor college eiiiriincij, 
uml inust frequently ijivon by the secondary 
achoula. Tina diseuwmm has given mi* to 

what is poinilarly known as Llic " nrnv ninve- 
incnt among physics touchers," though iL is 
allied to n liiraer movement going on among 
si mien is of this subject Imlli here uml in 

Europe. A syllabus nf a list of Lnpics and 
experiments relating In the metric system, 

mechanics, heal, auiuul, liglit, uuiRnelism,«latie 
electricity, and current electricity, Ims been 
adopted for the guidance of Leaeliers and ex- 
ainincra. (Her. Fiivsich in tub Hcuuuls.) 

In 1DUS Lite College linlranei! Examination 
Board (a.v.), fulling to find a commission nf col¬ 
lege prniCHKors who cimhl agree mum n syllabus 
of require incuts in physics for the second ary 
schools, appointed six iiccumlary school Icaeli- 
ers of jiliysirs to undertake the liisk. These 
promptly ami umiimnuusly prep lived n syllnhivu 
which tliehonril mlniiled forthwith and in which 
nil parties concerned acquiesced. 

The following gives the hubslnnr.e of these 
recommend* l hills, (Far live caubml or the, course 
rccommcndeil, sec I'iivhilh in tub .ScmirjuO 

1. Tho Unit in t'liysics cuiinhln nf nL Irani 120 linurs 
of 00 minute* nnnh. Time ajji'uL In llic lulxmilury rlmll 
Ijo cnunlcil ul erne li*If il« fum* value. 

2. TJio Cuiimi ul liidlnii'liun In Pliyeli'H idiuuld In- 
clude;— 

(a) Tho elmly nl mi a BOuiduul Usllvmk, fur the. 
piiriJUHii. or rjliliuniriK a rriniicrlivl uml I'niii- 
prehmstve virv uf tin; mi bind. Tliealuiieni 
fllioiilil lit: [livi'ii u[i|iurliiniLy mul euruiirugi*. 
went tu riinmilt nllinr ncii'iililii: Uli rnlure. 
(t) Inslnirllim liy luclure InhM iii'Jiiiiiinlriiliiiii* lo 
bo umoiI mainly Mr llluutrnll'ui of llir* Mrls 
anil iiliriiniiicnii nf iiliydrs In llu ir niinlluilivn 
asjjt'nu anil in llicir practical annlii'aliriiiH. 
(ej Individual lulwraUiry work. raunhUuK el ck- 
licrfmonl* rciiiiiriiiR at Irani llie lime ul all 
limihlnpctioile. ThemqinmicMsprihirmnd 
liy encli atuilenl kIiquIiI iiumlirr al Irani 00, 
Those PninCil in dm appL-mlrrl list urn aufl- 

J cslcd iui HiiltnMc. Tim work nliriulil hr. su 
lalrHnilrtl na tn give n wide rouge nl ulj- 
Bcrvalimi mul iirnelirr. 

Tim aim nf Inbnrainry wurk sliinild lie Lo Nii|i|ile- 
mr.nl. Ihu jiMplI’a (mid nl ismr.rcli; kimwli'ilati 
mill In rnliivnti! Ilia [hj w-«>r nl nciuriile nil- 
BcrvMinn mol ricnrnwu nf thnvighl and 
eN|iri'BBinii. Tin. I'XiTrioi.s nIiiiiiIiI lie e.liiiHca 
ivilh a view in luriiisbinp Inrrifiil ilhndru- 
linns nl lumlniiii'iilMl |inni’i|dc* uml llicir 
pruellrA iiniilTfn riitiiH. They Nlirmlrl bo 
suck ns ylelrl rcsnllH rnimPile nf ready inter* 
lirelaUnii, obvinimly in niiilnrniity with 
Uieary, and lieu frum the illigulwi o( un* 
InLclligihle uhil.H. 

Blnvenly work ahatilil not be knleriUnl, hnl the 
efTort Mr iirneisiun slioulti nnl lead In the 
use ol nppurRUiB nr nrocesses su rninidieulcil 
ns to ahscure (lie |irlnrl(iM invnl veil. 
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3. TUriwulxmil the wlroln cnuruc niwe'ml ailcnllon 
nlmnlil l»o (mill Ln llm rriminnii llluslrn linns of physical 
Iawk mill m Uuif iiuliuUriul RpiiliettluinH. 

<1, In llm Hiiliilioli uf liuml-ricnl iirulili nm, till! hIiiiIciiL 
ektiultl lie I'luoutimml |u use uf llm sinudp yitiu- 
djilo.i uf nlnoljrii uni] gcniimlry In rmlum llm ili/Iiml- 
Lli-n nf hiiI iiIimi. l/imiwi'fwnry ninlliuiinilinil tlilTmullma 
almnlil In- iivuidi'il. mid niro kIimuIiI Iii* i-xi-rrisirtl In |irr»- 
vi’iil ilio hMiiIi-iil'h Juhiiiu Mglil uf lliu eulirrpti! funm in 
llio hi h ni| iiiIii Li mi id syiiiliulri. 

TJic other scion non, Imlnny, clioniialry, 
geography, ssoftlngy, for Which entrance creilitn 
are given, do nuL proNout it problem of uh greaL 
importance or nigniliciuico iih pliyxicM or the 
other tmhjecld. Such nulijecta have been 
oITcrnd only in the last few yenra (zoiilogy for 
the first limp nt the Culli-ge fin trim cc 12x- 
aininntiun Hoard in JD07, anil then only by two 
gludcnl.H); arocliuNon by very few students, and 
are not huIiJccU ho generally taught in the 
bcJiooIh. Consequently the dcninndH of llio 
college influence nru not no keenly felt in Iho 
schools in these NiibjeetH, nor no roflenled. 
Hcf[iiireinent» for entrance credits are in tlio 
process uf formulaliuu, and little of a general 
nature Inis linen agreed upon. Tlio American 
Federation of the Tonolimn of tho Mathemat¬ 
ical and Natural Sciences, rimre.seiiling eight 
coiiHLitueiit iidHiieiiiliiiiiN, in tlieir meeting in 
HunUm, Dee. 27, HIGH, initiated a movement 
for a rnfurinatinn of the entrance miuireinenl.s 
in cliciiiiNiry, and presented Llm inaLLcr to llio 
L'ollctro Entrance Examination Hoard. 

J. If. W. 

Ollier SwhJectB. — The recently added mih- 
jcelN of drawing anil niiiNic, similar to tlio 
recent addition id Helen ec and mmlcrii Inngiiugn 
miliienlH (that is, botany, zuiilugy, Spanish, 
etc,), Inivn alfordod no little experience that no 
flcLLlcd policy csiatH, Tim following nmmnury 
of the cxninimilions taken in 100(1 under tlio 
College Entrance Examination Hoard indi¬ 
cates with fair degreo nf accuracy llio rclulivo 
iinporlancc of thcao various branches as sub¬ 
jects for college entrance. 

lifiQlish: (a) (loading, (700, (4) aludy, 13G8; 
tola], 3074. 

History i (a) Ancient, 734, (4) Medieval 
and Modern, 30, (c) English 391, (d) American 
G‘H; Intal, 1711. 

Latin: (a) (i) Grammar, 1100, (ii) Elementary 
prose composition, 11/52. (4) Cmsar, 041, (c) 
Cicero, 1000. (</) Vorgil, Eiicid, l-VI, 433 (o) 
Nepiin 0, (4n) (henar and Nop oh, 50, (/) Sallust, 
7, («) Ovid, M; (I) l'rosc composition, 773, (in) 
Eleiiienfai'y sight traiiHliilion of prose, 023, (p) 
Advanced night translation of prone, ISO, (y) 
Right LmiwlidUiu of poetry, 11(1, (rfi/) Hi'iicul, 
I—VI, ami Night, 330; total, 0007. 

Grech : (n) (i)fi ruin mar, 100, (ii) Elnmnuliiry 
prose conipusiliun, 23-1, (4) Xenophon, 220, 
(r) Homer, /hW. I-TII, 00, (j) Prose ‘nomposi- 
twm, 123, (p) Rigid Imnalivtiou of prose, 137, (Ii) 
Right translation of Ilomer, 2, (cA) Iliml, I—IfC 
and siglit, 105; total, 1142. 

French (n) Elementary, 11110, (4) Inter- 


medinLc, 020, (4c) Intermediate and advanced, 
01; tot id, loio, 

Gurninn: (a) Elementary, 1170, (4) InLcr- 
mediulc, 741, (4c) Intermediate and advanced, 
72; totul, 17H3. 

Spanish, 14. 

Malhmulkx: Co) Elementary algebra, 1445, 
(«) (i) To quadratic, 200, (ii) Quadratics and bc- 
youd, 120, (4) Advanced algebra, 143, (c) plane 
geometry, 1425, (d) Mol id geometry, 237, (erf) 
l'lniii: nmi solid geometry, 201), (u) Trigonometry, 
fif>, U) Plano trigonometry, 334; total, 4324, 

1'itynicN 010; Chemistry, 430; botany, 10; 
6‘cooi-fiji/iy, 25 ; ZoOlogy, 9; Drauinp, 122. 

Mimic; (n) Aj)]»reeialii)ii, 4, (4) Harmony, 7, 
(c) Counterpoint, 1, (d) riftiiofortc, 3, (o) ‘Voice, 
(/) Violin; total, 1 C. 

Grand total, 22 , 200 , 


Huferoncsa: — 

General. — 

11 uuiiMn. CntlruR Euli-nuro Rrqufrciiicilla. (Mew York, 
IU03.) 

JIiiown. 7Yic Jfatino nf "ur Middle iScfiocfa. (Cnnuon, 

iuoa.) 

Katun. f'riMrpp hid run rc Ittquircmcnla, a vnla, (Uoh- 
inn, ihiiu. iku-i. itiuu.) 

Nnmri.viiAi.K, <V. K. llcijorl nr llm f Imlnnnn nf llm 
CnmniiUi'c mi (‘ulli'Hi! I'.'iiirruinn UciiiiircmciUa. 
•Hdwnl Umrw. Vul. >1, j». 41(5. 

Ileitorl «/ ihr V(,nin\iHcr nf Ten lu ihc A’. Ii- A., IKIH, 
ftijmrla nf {hr. New Lnoluml Commiiaion of Cull ion. 

ihhii mint 

Annvnl Ur^irlg nf the ticerctnri/ of Ihc Cnllroe Knlrawr 
nmi nr) linn Puijnl. (Now York, 1U1)I Lo ilatc.) 


rAiii'KNrni. IIahcii aNh RcnTr. TheTmhinoof Lnoliih. 
(Now York, lll(W). 

fhirrnrd Urfwrtu nil A'uphVi, ((.’ailihriilKD, IH00.) 
ilwtern l.ainjunur A'qfra, Veil. IS. p. 
llrnorln nail IifHHiwiinini. in Kdnr. Jin., Vol. K, p. 170; 
Vol. H. II. iin-I: Vnl, U, ||. 117; Vet a. II, M2; Vnl. 
4, |i. 74; Vnl. U, |i. 30B; Vol. 20, |i. 2HU; Vul, 3, |i. 
4117 ; Vnl. -I, p. 13. 

Hciwrls of the f/i inference nn Knolith liidranco Ticquirc- 
met ill?. 

Jiciwrl of the .Yn/irmn! Conference on Unglith Entrance 
licniiimmnoi (1NLM-IUU0). 

tScliaoi Itfcirw, Vnl. 6, Ji. 440; Vnl. H p. 343, Vnl, 0, p. 
244; Vnl, D, ]). 310; Vol. 3. p. D2; Vol, 0, p. L'33. 


Moclcrn Lnwoanoo, — 

JZ&porf of /fin CnmmiBRi'unrr of RifiiCBfion, Vnl. II, IBflfl, 
Ollilnina llm fleperl a/thc Comnlittcc nf Twtlcc in tho 
Modern LiuvKuiipie ArhoHrUhu of America. 


Science. — 

IIali,, R II, Tlio nclnlinno uf f!fill<*KC.s In flecoudnry 
ficlinnlB In lli'opcct In I’liyolra. Science, Vol. 30. 
p. 677- 

Man.v, 0. H, Tim Jiitpriirclullnn nf llm rnllcfin Hii- 
Irnimn r-Hiuiilnntlon llniirtl'u Now pplliiilinn nf (In* 
llt'i|iiln‘inPiila la l'liysiro. /filirc. Ret'.. Vul. 4h. 
Ii. Ifif). , 

Tim Mcimlnu nf llm New Mnvuniriit fnr llm Ho- 
Inrin nt Pnloncp Tnu'liliig. litluc. vol. 34, 
p. 13, nisi) School Srienrr, Vnlo, 7-1). 

Vhyiilrs f'luli nl Now York. Ifrcnniwniilnlinu* f'nn- 
cerniuo Urnmimliom in Phyiin. Prlnlcil liy llm 

IVaoiiin/i.i.. Jdiih V. Hnw (Up I'iiIiIId will Holvn llio 
VrohlPinH nt Hclcaco TcflchhiH, flctool Science, 
Vnl. II. n. 2H7. , , 

TUb HiitHririumo ot tlio Tlpfiuircino.iilo in I'uyaira 
nf Iho Oolle«o Rnlriumn Itsominollim Tlonnl. 
School Science, Vol. 10, |). 34. 
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COLLEGE SECRET SOCIETIES.—Sw I’’HA- 
TUANlTlEa A Nil iShIMJHITIKH. 

COLLEGE STANDARDS. — .*« ('ni-LKcm 
Examination and Oiutiiuation Uimiiuh; 
CoLIJilfli ]lKqujI|BJIE.\T« Kim AdsiihshiN, 

COLLEGE STUDENT COOPERATION. ~ 

Sec Student.’ Life. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS, AGE OF. —Sec 
GiiAiiuATitiN, Ami up. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS, EXPENSES OF.— 
Soq Student Life. 

COLLEGES, AGRICULTURAL.—Sco Acilil- 
ClII.TUIUI, Kpucatiiin, 

COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND. — See AhsmutatW!? op 
C(ii.i.emgh and PiiHi’Aii.M'miY Hitoiolh op tub 
Middle Status and Maiivlanii. 

COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, ARTICULATION OF. —The mill- 
culioiml aynUTii of the Unilnl tfLUmin puiii- 
po-sctl of ft number of fiepiu’lile iiisliluliiiiiM, 
ciioli huilt mi for 11 Hjiccific purpose. II 011111 - 
pmea clem on In ry acnoiils, irtdwrtvhl adumhi, 
commercial seluioL, univursilierf, iiml pru- 
CcH«im\lU saluiflla. In anm cuwn these. types 
of schools exist n'ilhmiL purliiuilur reference 
to one another. T 11 Lho interval nf eflieiuury 
n continuity is cnch yew; liciug more ami innrn 
ncrfccLcd aiming these in.sLiltiliuii.H, esperiully 
between Llm secondnry xehnnls and colleges. 

Historically, any articulation between sec¬ 
ondary fichnola nml cull egos in on nRerlhouglil. 
Unforeseen social emorgowiic.i urim*; ive en- 
denvuv to meet Llmm nut by emrthi|j mat nf 
hand entirely new agencies nml iimliUlliuiiH, 
but by converting Mi our purpose whatever 
is fouml available. The high hcIiimiI and this 
college were at first Independent nrgmiiziUioiw. 
The ncarlcmy ( 7 .y.), which preceded the high 
school ns Lhc cloiniiinitb seenmlary Kehnol, was 
in most cases independent of the college, mul in 
ninny eases a substitute lor it. Hut (he exten¬ 
sion of tlu* scope nl the college and the; in¬ 
creasing fmimuiey with which the high hpIioiiI 
student was graduated into it anggasU'd and 
mnilo possible a cooperative rnlnlinu between 
Lkeui. It is mil in ini woudmwl at llml winm 
lies! in tin n mid confusion linvu uUcinlnd tho 
nclnpiivc iiroccsa. Two types uf iiiHlilutiuuH 
Hint hnvc in mil) secliini competed for the -saint*, 
body or Ntudeuls, and in niiidlier inivi* niini'il 
In tin each in Uh nwn degree the aniuc. snrl 
nf service to dilTcreiU groups of llie population, 
do not without friction Luke position in refer¬ 
ence to eiuili other, biitli subordinating them¬ 
selves tn n single conception. 

At the present lime must collagen base the 
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work of their freslmiAH rlnww.x iijiun (In- fom*- 
yi.'iir high srlunil I’mirsi:, WiLli Lliia m incep¬ 
tion nf tin; rehiLiuu nf llu; ndlrge L11 the high 
selnml, llm enllrges by iiinins iif driiiiilc rr- 
ipiimnenls for admission seek Lu last tlu; Iil- 
nesa nf L'lieh candidate fur iidmisxiini. (Sm 
ClILlWlV, Uv.iuuukmkstk villi Ahmihhiun; l.‘||j,- 
JJUii: J'ixniAM ). EXAMINATION UuAIIIIH.) 

Tlu; first HU*p in the ciiumiIcitlIuiu nf Lius, 
aulijert is llu* reengiiilioii llml in llm final 
iiiinlymH (be collage is «Ii'|h-ikJi<iiL for its uum-.sa 
Upon Urn vfliririivy mul the integrity of llin 
Heeunilnry Hiduml. If llu; wliiiiil.x urn Well 
conducted nml i»flii*iriil, limy will send up 
well-prepared hLihIi-iiH; if (lu-y jire ilenumilizeil 
or imdTieiiirt, no c , i-i-l»lii , uli- uf iidmisshm mid 
no (‘Kiiniiuiiliiiii rail transform (hose who ruim* 
from them iirt.11 lit r allege Hluileitts. Tin* 
colleges, therefore, by enforcing strictly a 
reason aide Kliiwlwril fur mluikshni lvrirteet 
their own HlamlanlH nf Hidinlitrnhip, and make 

possible Llie existent.. 11 Hi'i'iiiulury Hchuol 

sy.slem wiili which Mmy may enii|iernii*. 

Further, tin* siguilii'iuire nf g.iud urlieiilalion 
lies in [be ideal uf sneial nml iuli-llerhiul 
ili-Velopnieiil fur whiell Lin* enllige elaiids. 
Tliat ideal fiiMlriiiiiliil■*.** a group nf able, rub 
Liiml, ami devulnl leiiehern living nml work¬ 
ing ill Hiieiul nml illleilia'liiid ■niiiiiuiniiiii 
with nil ulert limly nf .Vinilb so nearly hniuu- 
geneinis in age nml intullvrtiittl eipiipmeirt 
Hint the ineiiiiierH uf lliia limly I'i’ui'l the line 
ilium tlu*. other. Swli iuteriu'lwni creiitvs 
llm true college life, I lx vigurniis grmvlh 
i« impiissibli! willumL aiieh Iriirhera; it is 
mast ilillleiilL when llu* iuiellecliial hmiiri- 
geiieily nf llie HLudeiil Umly is discharged. 
The iiiniiieiit there ia inlrmhieed in In n eullegi* 
class n large prnpnrliMii of limlun* ulmbriilM, 
or uf ilbprepari.il slmienlH, Die dillieiillien of 
iiiHtrucliiiu are cnurimumly increased, and 
llii' general gond nf Llie limly which the 
college iiiohL iliree.tly seeks til nerve is saeriliei'd 
lu give 11 ehiinee. Ui nil entirely ilUTereuL class. 

Three eliisses uf kIiuIoiiIh are iisimll.v ml- 
inilled lu college; regiilarsliiileiils, eiimliiiniied 
or ikdieient sUnlenls, mill sjlerinl stiuleiils. 
There is 110 general agreement us lu llie im iiii- 
ing uf llie.so lemla. The ehief ililfieully in 
clilterenliu ling these ela-sses nriseH nut uf the 
(net that llit* euiidilinjii'd and llie speeial 
aLiiilcnlK t'ftnniil In* viewed frnin llm same 
iiiigle with rehiliull Lu Lin* Neenlidnry sehunl. 
It is elear lluiL all .lUuleMo iidiniLLed Lu enllego 
whn lave over tweirty-nnw years uf nge du imt 
nlfnet llie high srhurik “'Tliry lire lieymnl 
the usual high se.Uiud age. (In the ullier haml, 
any hUuIciiL under lwealy-niit* years nf age 
wlm Iiiih nut euiuplvleil llu* high seliiml course is 
h fill Ln lie IhmigliL uf 11 h imiiiiiiiilly 11 MTnmhiry 

aolionl Hlinleiit, mul Ids iiiliairisiiili lu enllegn 
under any elaHsifieulinii serves Ln ennfiiKo 
the two fields uf ediienlinn. 

The fullowing disLirudimiH are now widely 
in use. (I) Regular kLuiUiIiIh, This group 
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iiii'linlu.H nil students who have met the full 
icqumuneiils fur admission, whether Ihny 
pursue wiurnes leading _Lu degrees or lake 
special wurk. (2) Conditioned students, This 
group includes two clauses of students who 
have not met the full requirements for ad¬ 
mission; (o) SLndcuLs enmlh'd ns candid a lea 
for a degree; (/;) nliideiils umlnr Iwcnty-oiin 
years of ago nut candidates fur a degree, tak¬ 
ing apodal work, id) Hjiei-iul h Union la. This 
group includes all students over Lwooly-oiio 
years or age who are not can did a tea for a degree 
ami who have not met the requirements for 
mimissinn. 

The second group needs n brief explanation. 
Tliia classification embodies three main types: 
— (1) Students admitted into the freshman class 
upon a high Holmol certificate, having completed 
less Llian the lull four-year high school course. 
The practice of institutiono in the number of 
deficiencies which may lie porno tied vurius. In 
some cases students are accepted with as much 
as a year’s work below tlio staled requirements. 
(2) .Students wlin have completed satisfac¬ 
torily a funr-ycar high school course, but who 
have been coiulitinned because they ara not 
able to offer the specific subjects for admission. 
Thus, at the University of Minnesota 15 uni Us 
nrc required of all students ad mil led Lo tin: 
Department of Literature and Arts. No 
student is admitted who do oh not present this 
amount of secondary school work, Tim uni¬ 
versity requires, however, that 4 units Hlinll 
he offered in English, 1 in algebra, and 1 
in plain: geometry, A student may ho can- 
ditiouiul under the rules of Lids university to 
an extent, not to exceed I.fi units of this speci- 
ficil work, provided that his total high Hcliool 
credit amounts to fully 1.1 units. (!l) Sludenlg 
who have completed in secondary schools or 
under private, tutors all the studies required 
for admission, hut who have failed in Ilia 
entrance examinations Lo piuu nil these sub¬ 
jects, This group of conditioned skuilcuts is 
confined almost exclusively to the institutions 
which admit only by examination, such as 
Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Massachusetts 
Institute nT Technology, Iladcliffe, Slovens 
Institute, Yale, Haverford, nnd Bryn Mnwr, 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, RE¬ 
LIGIOUS OR DENOMINATIONAL CON¬ 
TROL OF. — Two thirds of the 750 institu¬ 
tions in the UidledHtaLesnjul Canada uornmlly 
termed colleges are organically con trolled by 
religious ihmnm’nmtinns. This cnnl-rol in vxcr¬ 
uised generally in one of two forms: either Llm 
college is within llm legal control of [lie denom- 
iimtinn thrmigh Llm power of an cccIcHinslicnl 
assembly or dignitary to elect, immiiiatn, or 
conlivm the election of n majority of the board 
of trustees of Llm college; or the government of 
the college is immovably vested in the mem¬ 
bership of n specified denomination through a 
legal requirement that a majority of the hoard 


of trustees must be members of that denomina¬ 
tion. Syracuse University, a majority of whose 
Lruslct’s arc by the university charter elected 
by cun femmes ut the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, bum example of legal control held by 
the dtnumiimliuunl organization; the Univer¬ 
sity uf Cliicugo, who,so charter requires two 
Lhirilu of the trustees Lo he inemlierfl of regular 
baptist churches, is an example of control fixed 
in a denominational meinhership. The Univer¬ 
sity of Wooster, which is governed by trustees 
elected by the Presbyterian Synod of Ohio, 
three fourths or whom must he Presbyterians, 
combines both methods of control. The con¬ 
trol by the denominational body exists in two 
hundred American and Canadian colleges, 
which are priucipiilly those connected with 
denominations of the episcopal and presby tor- 
ini polity; the control through ft ilenominfl- 
tionnl tost exists in H!) American colleges, 
principally those rounded by denominations 
which lmve no administrative authority higher 
than the congregational meeting. The com¬ 
bination of both mcLhnds of control is_ rare, 
In the Iloman C'nLlmlic colleges a religious 
test upon the trustees never legally exists, and 
the hoard of trustucfl is generally'legally self- 
perpetuating, buL the fact that the trustees are 
almost invariably professed members id the 
religious communal order which founded the 
college, vesta the government of the, college, 
through the vows of the trustees, actually in 
Llm order. There arc in Llm tJniLed 8lutes 
and Canada nearly two hundred such Iloman 
Cftth(die colleges. 

While all of the early collegiate foundations 
in America owed their origin In religious in- 
Jluonco, a legal control by a dcnninimilinn ns 
such seldom existed. The presence of Llio 
ministers of certain towns upon the Harvard 
Board of Overseers (founded 1(13(1) and the 
visitatorial power of Lite Bishop of Loudon over 
William and Mnry Co 11 ego (lQDcl) were pri¬ 
marily regulations of state, though the ulti¬ 
mate object was to pevpotuate definite reli¬ 
gious views and ovganimUon as well ns to se¬ 
cure learned governors. Tho same objects 
prompted the rule for a clerical majuriLy in 
tho Yale Board of Fellows (1701), Princeton 
University (17-10, then tho College of.New Jer¬ 
sey), tho University uf Pennsylvania (I7fif>), 
and Dartmouth College (170!)), never had 
uny legal connection with any denomination. 
Brown University (17(H), with a charter 
requiring a majority of Baptists o:i both gov¬ 
erning boards, is Llm earliest ease uf a legal 
deiinmiimlhiiiul control of a college in Ameriea. 
The reason for thin control, like, llm reason for 
the requirement that Llie Rutgers College pres¬ 
ident (17011 as Queen's College) bn Dutch lie- 
formed, and tho Columbia College president 
(175-1 ns King's College) by a contract wiLli 
Trinity Parish, New York City, bo Church of 
England, was to protect a minority religious 
body in the community, 
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The policy of a denomination lugully too- with llm cJuucIich of Urn Northern Huplisl 
(.rolling a college lliereforo began a* a piolcc- C'uiivontioii alau having lurgi; ri'MiuriTs. Tim 
live measure. Where n iltuiomiiiiiLiun wan Congregational churches unit Hie neveral so- 
dominant such a. legal safeguard wax nut can- cieiiea uf Fricuda urn kiiihIIit rdigiuiH liudios 
mdereil to lie necessary. A nwtioit h'imilar to iimwcMsing comparatively largo crlurulidiml 
Unit in wdiich it originated will account Tor lire eat uliludi uuni U, The Reformed Church in 
Inler growth uf the practice. In Hit' first half Amorim, mnj the (‘liurch of the Unilcil 
of llieiiJiinlecnlli ceilLnry ruumlors ut cdIIprim lSrnlhreii ill ClimL nlmi eimlroi eullogiidr 
often felt that they must creel a bulwark equipment which is lurgoGii proportion Lu lluii 
npiiist Uic college being quietly captured by membership. On llm nllivr hand, very lew 
the religious infidelity which arose at the cnllugiiN arc couimulorl by legal lies with the 
ijeriml rd the French Revolution; there was PruimLiiuL Episcopal Clmreli in the Unilcil 
also some fear of nUicr denomimaimis. To- KLulva. One, reiwuu nppureully fur this is Urn 
iluy the sli-nogest argument advanced l»v llm couceiiLraliun uf Llm oduenLiuiml energies uf 
defenders id tin;policy is Hint legal control by a llml church ujiun Heeundnry snlmolH. M. S', 
elmreli bmly nr clmrcliuiDii is a wise precaution 

nguinst Lbe iiitrmUieliiui into the college gov- COLLEGES, COEDUCATION IN.— Sec 
erniug lmnrtl of men who under the guise of tee- Wombs, I lumen Kiku:atuin ut>. 
imnilrng divergent opinions nil niiiior mailers 

will allcmiiL lu introduce a spirit hostile Li the COLLEGES, COMMERCIAL. — See Gom- 
fui i ilumenlal fuels upon which historic Chris- mbiiciai, Euucatwn. 
liuuity reals. 

Among Uie more prominent iaslilulions Jc- COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. — See Wo- 
gnlly under the government of their rospectivo msn, Uiuiikii Euucatiiin of. 
don oni millions lire the following: Umvmily 

of Cliicngn (two thirds of trustees must ho COLLEGES, FOREIGN STUDENTS IN 
lluplisU); Ilnnvn University (majoriLy ol gov- AMERICAN, — - Son Uni vkiihiTIks, Eiihbicin 
erning hoards must he Hap lists); Colby Cul- Sr u hunts in Ambiucan. 
lege (iniijoriLy of trustees must lie UaptiHls); 

Bryn Mftsvr College (all id trustees must be COLLEGIATE CHURCH SCHOOLS.— 
Quakers) ; llnveifurd College (all id trustees If the cathedral churches furnished Urn iiuihL 
numb lie Quakers); NorLhwcalern University untie a l and chief Hclinnls nf Wmiern Europe 
(majority of trustees most be Mellnidisls); during the Middle Ages, siuue uT llm Collegia to 
.Syracuse University (majority of IiiisLcch elm relies were mil far short uf them in nn- 
ck'uUul Uy Methodist cnnfeecuwsV, Hiutluu. lupuly, aud were, the. main Huure.es uf supply 
University (two thirds of trustees must In; ofHcliools. In England the eiirly eullegiule 
MeUmdisU; Vanderbilt University (cUielinn rhnvohes like Roverlwy, lliintn. nml Son lb well 
rd trustees must bo confirmed by •Southern in the Norlli. Creditun unci Twynrlniiii, nfier- 
Melliiiilint Education Board); Trinity Ceil- wards Christ t'luireii, Hunts, in the Smith, 
lege, N, CJ. (two thirds of trustees elected by and Chester in the Midlands were perhaps 
Methodist conference); LafayetLo College either ex-eaLlied rids nr emu ted us si'enmlury 
(el et Li on of trustees must lie confirmed by bishop's sees. Hipun, dm* In Wilfrid, luulCmll- 
Prexliytcrinn iSynod); University of Wooster ton were; certainly such. .Southwell in NnL- 
(Lnisttcs elected by Presbyterian synod, Ihrco linghntiiHhire was dfelnrcd Lu have been an 
quarters must he Presbyterians); Dike Forest nneiciit arcliiejiiHCUpitl see id the Archbishop 
College (t'locLirm or trustees must lie confirmed of York by tlieConinibHinnerH wlm reported on 
by Presbyterian synod); Queens' University, it at its dissolution, [Icium iiulurully tluise 
Kingston, Out., (three quarters of trustees colleges Imvn retained Urn .schools which they 
must lie Presbyterians);, University of Notre bad set up when they were oulbedmh. The 
Dame (Iloinan CnLliolie Order of the Holy rest being colleges of secular eunuiis, though 
Cross); Holy Grogs College, Georgetown the word “ college" (r/,r.) is of niiicli Inter dale, 
University, ami Fordham University (tlm inaiiilained seluinls in iniiliitiiiii or llm eathe- 
Jeauil Order); University uf llm Houlli (Lrustecs drill churches on which they wi'i o inuildtul. 
art: bishops of llpisenpul Church and reprc.sen- The bulk id llm curly group is’ dm; In Lite tenth 
lalivcH nf Episi-ojml dioeesea); Kenyon Col- ceulury._ In Engliiiul u lurgn miiiilii'r uf them 
logo (mujuvity uf trusU’cs nre bjsbops of Epis- own Llii-ir exisleuce probably, like Warwick, 
co|iul Cliureh mid representatives »f iCpiscn- lu Edward llm Elder and his sister Ellmlflndii, 
pal diocese,s), Alsu within tin; University of llm Indy nf Llm Mernuns wlm esLublislii'd a 
Toronto are federated null egos governed duiiu nf liurga, or CurUlivd towns, u* s mmg- 
respcetivelv liv the Clmrcli of England and Imlds agninsL Llm Danes, when limy msm- 
Lhc MeLhmUsi Clmvc.h, _ quoted tlm Midlands and tlm North from 

T he colleges uf Llm Roman Onlliolic Church them Irnin (112 onwards. Oxfurd, llridgnurtli, 
and d! the Mellmdiat l'’piscupal Church prob- Warwick, lleiirurd, Taniworlh, Stafford, Loi- 
nblystiLiid highest in tlm vnlue of their proper- cester, Derby are all towns which Uichc two ho 
ties and endowment, the institutions connected treated and which nre round nftor Llm Conquest 
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with niiciciiL colleginlc churches with ancient Lereil in tlic chnrtiilnrj' oT the ahhey of Newn- 

Behools forming purl nf their (emulation, ham “ confessed ” that " Hertford School 

Aiming IIiohc, imputed tu Alhelstan, who pur- (A'colns Red) which I have held for some Lime 

sued the mime policy, are Durham, afterwards with the consent of my fellow canons is of 

changed to n monustin cathedral, lleverley the right ami appurtenant Lu St. Paul's, and 

Minster, mid Ilnry .Si. Edmund's, the Inal after- therefore I Imre voluntarily resigned it Lo the 

wards changed into a in onus Lory. Southwell regular cnnoiiH of Hint eliureh," who were 

Minuter in aLlrihutuil Ln King Edgar, or moro afterwards moved out to Newnlmm. 

correctly Eudgnr, uliuuL USB. An era of niun- The old collegiate churches were after the 
nslery Cnuiuliug ftiul cun version of churches CimijucHt urgautml much like the cathedrals, 

of flceulnr ennmw into monasteries followed, with four nrincimil persons instead of two, 

lint sporadic collegiate churches were being Bn we (inu nt lleverley provost, precentor, 

founded right up to the Conquest, among the schoolmaster,afterwards called chancellor, ami 

latest lining Si. MartinVIe-firnud, London, sacrist or treasurer; ami the schoolmaster np- 

nnrl Holy Cross, WnUlinm, founded by King pears about IKK) ns Lhe hero of n tnle which 

Harold when carl in 1000, Now it is true Llmt results in .St. John of lleverley miraculously 

of all these in only two is there direct evidence curing him or his love for a prcLty girl he lmd 

of schools attached to them before the Cou- seen in church. In Lhe fourteenth century, 

cpiest, Warwick and Waltham- At Warwick a when iLs earliest chapter minute honk begins, 

royal writ of the year 1123 of Ilcnry I, con- we find copious references to the grammar 

firmed to tho Church of All Saints the school sehonl, the chancellor appointing the mnster ns 

or Warwick (.troftis Il'annci, the word " school 11 usual, and the chapter confirming his monopoly 

is nearly always in the plural up tri the Ilefor- of acliool keeping in ilicir liberty, which ex- 

jnntion in formal documents) ns it wns in the tended for Lhreo leagues round Llic minstur. 

time of King Edward, nml in the days of his The master hail, it appears, the right of creating 

father and nrulher. At Waltham, a canon bachelors in the school. So nt Iliprm and 

expelled lo make room for regular canons in .Southwell as soon ns the chapter hooks arc 

1077, gives mi account of tlio foundation by cxlnnt llio Kcliools appear: the grammar school 

Harold, who imp Dried a h elutolmaster from under the chancellor s, the song school under 

Li&go, whose a on,, also mi lion linns ter, taugliL Lira Lira precentor's patronage, 
historian. Hut there is a great deal of indirect A good ninny new collegiate churches were 
evidence of sehoola in many of these places as created just ufler the Conquest,such as that nt 

Huan as recoids begin, not as new institutions, Hastings, where a culleginle church wns founded 

but casually ns going concern*. If Hpur.c per- in the new cnsLle; and Lhe grammar school wns 

mil Led. mimermiH examples could lie cited from placed under one caoun and the song school 

Franco and (Jmnniiy. It is eimugli to menLion under another, who are named. At Pontefract 

the collegiate church of 9t. llUuive at IViliem, it is not clear whether it was it wholly new 

at which Hililcgard was leaching from 1021 cron Lion, when, in Lhe lime of Liu: first Korimui 

to 1020, when Fullierl, Hislinp of Chartres, Archbishop of York, a Lucy granted the echonl 

summoned him there. Tho synodal decreo of Kirkby-Ponlefruet Lo Llic collegiate church 

of Pone Eugenins II, in H20. directing Llic os- of St, Clement in the cast In which ho had 

lab] is [intent of teachers in nil places wliero founded. There were noL many ndrli lions made 

Lhcrowns a necessity, no doubt included places Lo llio number of collegiate churches during the 

where there were collegiate churches as being twelfth mid the first hair of Lhe thirteenth 

places where schools were necessary. In tho century, the various uaw orders of CUmincs, 

twelfth century there are copious references to CisLercians, _ Augiisliiiian canons, anil friur.s 

scliools in many of tlio places mentioned, being more in fashion. But about I2fi() n re- 

pnrtly confirmations of the Norman lords, vulsion in hivor of the colleges of secular clergy 

partly owing to the passion of llic century took pluee, and thenceforward Lu the Iliifur- 

for substituting regular far snculnr canons, tho malion no quinqueiiuiiun, perhaps no single year, 

latler now parting with tlio control of their passed without an addition to their number,— 

schools though not without a struggle. Thus especially if we include, ns we ought, the colleges 

at Christ Church, Hunts, there appears in LUIS (q.e.) at the universities, — uml LliereCuie Lei the 

a con linn nt ion to Hilary, i leu n nml Llio canons number of schools. There was an even greater 

of Clirisl Church, Twyiiehnm, by llm Norman destruction of Llioir records at their dissolution 

lord of nil their possessions, including llm hi 1517 llum there was of llm monasteries 

school of llin s/line town, na they were granted seven years before, Hut enough remain* lo 

to Jiis fiilher by Henry I, at tlio beginning nf allow llmL whether wo look to Howdcn in Ynrk- 

liifl reign. At Derby, on the other band, the sliirc, fouiidnil alinul 1201), lo Auckland in Pur- 

hialiop confirms Lo tlm now nbhey of Dcrliy h am, found ml in 12N3, to Ht. Thomas or Glasney 

about 1153 Llioir possessions, including Llio in Cornwall nt Penryu, founded or enlarged in 

school nr the same town ua granted by William 1207, to OLtery HI. Mary in Devonshire, nil 

of the April Heard and himsulf. At Jlcdforcl, c. foundations of bishops, or to MetLinglinin, 

1100, Nicholas, Archdeacon of lLeilford, as a Suffolk, founded in liSFt by John Walter nf 

canon of St. Pnul'a there, in a document eti- Norwich, to Btoko-by-Clnro, Suffolk, founded ill 
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J-ilO by Edmund Ear! nf Mnrcli, In Folheringay, 
founded in ld-17 by Eihvnrrl of York, or Lu IIre- 
eon College, founded by Henry Y1I1 in 1542, in 
nil nf tliem \vc find n. grammar school and ft 
Bonn; school part of the fouuduliaii. Mettiug- 
liain, it is triiti, seemed by HIM to have dis¬ 
charged its duly vicariously by boarding scluilurs 
at Lice clou lo attend fchftflclniol tliurr. Hut lIi'in 
was exceptional. It may he assumed that 
wbmo there nvo no statutes nr aecuunlH extant 
to prove the existence of Lite schools, they did 
not exist. The only difference between these 
inter collegiate churches ami the older ones was, 
that they were not as a rule endowed with 
such great estates. But that was childly because 
tlu; cnrly ones were endowed whim land was still 
at prairie value. In these newer colleges llic 
members were called chaplains or fellows instead 
of secular canons. The returns to the chantry 
commissioner at Lho dissolution in 15-17 show 
tlmt most of them did their duty of school keep¬ 
ing effectively. The Act of Dissolution, provided 
for the continuance oT tlic grammar schools of 
eollcgialc churches, ami coniniis.sioncrs were ap¬ 
pointed Lo assign lauds out ar the dissolved 
colleges for lho support of the schools, and 
" meanwhile 11 to continue to pay the masters 
the eliomuls they were then receiving. Unfor¬ 
tunately same colleges were dissolved under lho 
Monasteries Dissolution Act of 15-10, which con¬ 
tained no such provision. UnforLmmLoly also 
the treasury of Edward YI wns in such Rlrnitn 
that in Lho Inrgo majority or cases the " nioun- 
wliilc ” became always, the interim order was 
not followed by a permanent grant, and the sti¬ 
pends of £0 dv £10 or £12 a year, which were 
not bad pay in 1547, by 1000 became monger, 
and by 1700 nothing. The Accounts of the 
Grown revenues Cor lha various counties ahuw 
most of those payments duly made and Lhe 
schools fairly flourishing un Lo the reign of 
Charles II, and same are still paid uL tha orig¬ 
inal rate. Hut of the two hundred or eo colle¬ 
giate grammar schools existing in 1547 few havo 
survived to our clay as efficient secondary 
schools, In sonto eases, later benefactors came fo 
rescue. Most have either dwindled inLo elemen¬ 
tary schools or exhibition funds in socomlnry 
schools, or have disappeared altogether. Thus 
while Christ Church, Hauls, Wulllinm, FoLher- 
ingay, Sfcokc-by-Clarc, and Mcttiugham schools 
have disappeared altogether, and some of Lho 
others which it would bo invidious to mention 
barely struggle on, Beverley ami Tamworlli nro 
doing modest work, not perhaps in the name 
relative position as before, but ILipon and Wav- 
wick and Derby nro still flourishing onLlmsanic 
endowments, ns they enjoyed a thousand yours 
ago, Leicester, with now endowments, is ex¬ 
tremely successful as a local school, while flecl- 
fonl, thanks to obtaining at the dissolution nn 
endowment from lamia belonging tonCnrlhuaiim 
monastery, tlie London Charterhouse, now flour¬ 
ishes in the forehead of the morning sky as one 
of Lho great public schools, with a girls' school 
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rrpinlly successful, nnd second griule uiul ele- 
nioulriry schools uUnelicil, Hut this single in- 

Btnncr only cnmhrofuuis the loss which utlim 
suffered by nut buing rrcmlcMved, ns iiili-mjril in 
1517. A. I'\ L. 

COLLOQUIES, COLLOQUIA.—A term 
which Brinsley anglicizes in tin; plural us ('uUu- 
qiiiwitH, up plied particularly lit LiUin lexlliuuks 
in lUnlliRUi'. form, Before till 1 invent inn nf 
printing! oral methods of | niching mini su¬ 
preme, uml the cimvorsulioiiiil hicIIhmI was 
Lherofoift a. miUiriil Niirvira) when lexLlmoks 
were prill Liu I. The CtiUiiqttin Srhnltixtira ip 
Latin nml Greek dale back lu U»nnnn limes. 
Ip the tenth century Uiiti* is n ('nllui/nif of 
Archbishop ylilfrii; (r/.r.) nml his pupil vKIfrio 
lliita, consisting uf cun versa linns in Lu Lin uml 
AnghmSnxon between the leuelicr uml nil surl-s 
of people, such as llm scbulur, pltiwinuii, shep¬ 
herd, hunter, fisher, miTclmiil, shoemaker, 
Rinitli, and so an, each drsi-rilduK his tiocupuliun. 

Catechisms (r/.r.) m e n specialized form nf the 
colloquy ( namely, li dialogue between muMer 
and pupjl with a view lu tin; slmrlesL and mnsl 
exact exposition uf lho main pninl* of the siih- 
jeel in matter uf insmiilhin, Hut ihccnlhmuy 
proper — Urn Hcnuissmicn nml post-llemiis- 
Hniiec colloquy—won tin; special met hud fur 
direct cnrly nisLmeliuu in Latin spunking, Thu 
two classical works curliest taken in Hie gram¬ 
mar Ecliunl were t'iverp's Kpi.sllc?* and Hrlr.i’.- 
tioirs, nml Terence's fiiiindiVs — because these 
formed tmiiuhlc iulrudiiotinim I" Lla* phrusi'H 
fur fiuuiliuv iutcreuui-se in Lnliu aiieukiug. As 
early ns 152S Cardinal Wnlsey, in his direeiimm 
lo Lho liiMulmu.Kti.'r id Ipswich grmiiiimr school, 
required specinl ntteiiliun in In* paid to Terence, 
and in repenting the wards- uf the speakers in the 
Beenes, the hoy was tu In* made In Hprilk " with 
all iiossihlc corrcelmwi.” But Cicero's lipintlc* 
nml Terence's phrases ip Mm jilnyn were nit in¬ 
complete equipment for Lntiu speaking. They 

required supplemcitlhtj*.firstly, hmimu* they 

contained much Hint was nut essential for the. 
earliest stages of Latin spunking, nml secondly, 
and chiefly, because, being wrULcii witli aims 
quite apart from the educational use uf later 
ages, they did not contain the subject mailer 
of Llie ordinary conversation or the sixteenLli 
century; uml if Latin was to become, us Ike 
Henaissimec writers fervently desired uml ex- 
jcclcd it Lu heroine, the universal learned 
ftugunge, it was necessary Unit lliieney should 
he cultivated in ,Behind pupils, on oil llm topics 
likely to arise in all their daily life and pursuits, 
both in nml Hillside Lin; arlionl. l-'ur this 
pur pose the colliufiiiftt were written to remedy 
Lho (lefijel, which it was impossible In supply 
from purely nneienL nlnssienl kiiiii‘ci*h. TiirLliei', 
though Latin speaking had |jn:ruilrri in the 
medieval Hchools, it hail degenerated tun often 
iulq barbarous " ting-1, a tin," nud it required a 
constant slnigglc nf the lienukemmm sellnlnis 
to suppress the (survivals of Llm old, iiieorreet 
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vulgarisms, llic mnljtfa rrrbn, which everywhere 
nhmimled, Accordingly Llm best scholars often 
turned Llioir energies inLu iii-iividing collnquin in 
vvliieli correct Liilin, fuumleil n.s nearly ns pus- 
mIiIk im the model of CJk'.cru tintl Terence nhuulil 
lie iihciI. lleiuu! the twu ilmilmita of the 
were (1) rurrecl Latin,so iih in reform 
all nneienl luirliiirmw words ami expressions; 
( 2 ) familiar subject ninller, m an In make the 
colloquy n rcully useful textbook, giving the 
Latin minis ami phrases In drseriin! what wan 
nnwl needed in eimwrsuliim, an u« lu bring 
pupils lu the position uf being mil only pure, 
Iml also lliieiit LutiniHlH. From the historical 
point nf view, these colisiiliTuliomi are now 
nllcreil in onler nf importance. The culloquii'n 
are fur us of prime siguiliriinee Ilium use they re¬ 
veal llm details of l lie everyday liTe ami environ¬ 
ment of icnt'liers uud pupils,—school life, uni¬ 
versity life, us well an Imme life,—the inlerc-Htg 
or boys anil pil ls, Llieir relalimiH In cnrli oilier, 
their aspivaliiiiw, their sucri'wt ami failure, their 
alliLmle to the arndcimn, lenrueil, social, reli¬ 
gions, ethiiml, mnl even political Mum,sphere of 
their times. They may lie regarded an viiln- 
alile, oil mm tin mil historical dueuineiils. 

The liral of tin? aeries of Iloiinissuucc collo¬ 
quies in the M mantle ^chulasliam x cuinpnml bc- 
Iween 11711 anil MSI, emilnihiug dialogues 
hi'lween university students nl Heidelberg. 
The iiiosl ijulsliiiidiiig examples nf cnllerlimiH or 
colloquies me iirnlmlily those of Krusmus (r/.r.), 
J'eliu-i Mosclliimis, Yives (f/.r.), (,'uslellimi (i/.r.j, 
ami MaLiiiu t.'onlier (ij.r.) ((.utini/.eil «h Cur de¬ 
vilish Erasmus' ('uUiUfiuit (first eilitimi ISIS) 
have hmi mill emitiimmisly aiiici; Llieir ap- 
pcnimti'i', lieeiiuisi' they ulniuiiil in sly humor 
ami I'mill the spirit uf the limes. Some uf hia 
eoUuuuies seem ml her devised far adults Ilian 
fur children nr ymtlli, hut .NWrc/ I'tillw/uics 
have been edited fur the arhunh'imin, even 
down to an edition which upprnred in 1!H)8 
from Hie University Press, Cambridge, England, 
edited hy (!, M, Edwards. Moreover, Erasmus 
himself slules that some uf llm laillnimics were 
especially written by him for " backward 
pupils," The colloquies of Peter Mosel la uus, 
called the l'mltilotfiii (InIS), though less well 
known than those of Erasmus, give a clever 
lUU'oiinl of lieuileiuic life, nlTeriiip the eonversn- 
liuus in Latin uf students at Leipzig, giving 
graphic iici'umit.H uf llm " pour" students, 
almost ni llieir wits’ end Lu ward off Hhirvidiun 
and pelling the wherewithal In live mid study 
by fiiuil from rich hicii’h tables, liy begging, 
nr hy awaiting (he time uf tin? great Pair, when 
incniliiuits eiuue from (lie luriillty nf llieir 
homes bringing home supplies, nr paLrmi's sub¬ 
sidies. The recklessness of (Im students nil 
receiving help in at mice apewliiifi lavishly 
on heer, mnl iiiuuscincnL h.hu eh an the circus — is 
vividly pni'Lriiyinl. The school colloquy was 
fui'tlwv developed liy Yives (i/.r.) ill his" Ea'it- 
ctlnUo (l;j,J||). He depicts, liy boys' conversa¬ 
tions, life in tin* Imme, the boy with his brothers 
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and sisters at play, on the way to school, in 
school, mnl Die Lopics interesting him tlmrc. 
All the surroundings of the boy's life find a 
jilacc, the building nf a new house and a tour 
m it from Lop to bottom, a eookahop and kit¬ 
chen in the boy's Luwn. There is n il esc rip Lion 
of a royal palace, null mi account of Dip prince's 
cdncalinii (Philip or .Spain, who ft f Lor wards 
married Queen Mary or Hiiglnnd). A love of 
nature bursts out at times, as, for instance, 
in u lior.schack journey on n holiday. There is 
much humor, liluniry nspirnvinn, the llcnnis- 
Hiinei! spirit, lint iL is mi iuspirioK boy's book. 
CiusLellioii ( 9 .r.) (LuLiuizcil ns Cnstulio) pub- 
lishnd Ids Dioliipiips A'nci'Ai in French mul Latin 
in 1513. liy Ibis Lime llu* ProlesLnnt Herormcrs 
were intent on continuing the Leaching of Latin 
with subject imiLter of n religious nature in 
accord wiLh linfonniition views. CaHlcllioii's 
Dialogues urn nnlircly Scriptural in La [lie; the 
most important incidents of Scripture hialory 
rip studied from the hoy's point of view. The 
hook was very popular, both on Lire Continent 
mul in England. It was an excellent intro¬ 
duction Lo Die Hilda histories, mul was written 
in guild Latin. The f'alhquia of Maturiu 
(,’nrilier (i/.i\l (C'nrderius) was nuhliahcd at 
Lyons (Jfi(M). hut was the product or CorderUis' 
long HelmolmusUw’s life in Paris, Bordeaux, 
OiMievii, rilrelcliing over a iieriod of sixty years' 
obser villi mi of boys. The C'nllnguia through¬ 
out describes schoolboys' life. It is Die most 
comprehensive account of buys obtainable for 
the. seventeenth century. T'bcy arc mainly 
Genevan boys — but they stand fur the Puritan 
boy Lh mu gl in ill Europe, The f.'olfni/uiM show 
in imiuinpiirnlilo wmiltli of detail the action of 
Calvinism on the home find school life, and the 
rcncUim of its religious and ethical dodriucH on 
boys’ im lures. They supply details of school¬ 
masters' nims mnl methoiL, and Rive n fnmilior- 
ily with the psyelmlogieiil ns|)ects of teacher rind 
taught. Though they disclose Calvinistic rigor, 
Ihcreisa love of cliihlrtut intermixed, for u paral¬ 
lel lo which we must jmss forward In Postalowi. 
The pii'lnres whirb are pmenLeil oT the various 
tyjies of children gathered in the educational 
center of religious refugees nt Geneva makes 
the hook varied ami valuable. Il is unique in 
its presentation of the uim lo transfer llm idea 
of a llieiuM'ary into llm school. It is not, por- 
liaps, too in itch In say, (hat ns a school text- 
bunk in English griunmur schools, for the 
younger elasses, Con lei ins’ Culloguirs wan 

Hecmirl only in its extensive use lo the Hible mid 
the (‘nlei'iihin, during the first half of the 
seventeenth ci'iitury. 

('nilarmies weve extant in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, but llm_ subject 
nuilier elmuged lo general iitfointaLitm, anti 
elementary scientilin iiialrucliuii. They trere 
written in the vernacular, and became scrappy 
mul fragmentary, They lost the old interest of 
Din sisloeutli- and seveuLomilh-i’eitliir.y ty])c. 
The iiisU'ilL'tiomd side of the ulil colloquies was 
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directed to Hie acquisition o! Latin as a spoton 
language. The subject mailer, therefore, was 
necessarily concerned with nil that appealed to 
the interest, the humor, llm surrmiiuhngH, nml 
the nature of the child. They therefore had a 
keen Uamiiit side. In many ways, they afford 

H dfitinna for the direct touching of lmigungo 
vy, innliitiB iimlfliirh'.*, mnl for the historical 
Student, they disclose flic suhjcrlH which were 
considered hy experienced teachers to bti of in¬ 
terest to the children of those centuries. 

P. W. 

RB(erencfla : — 

JIailrv, N. EnsMiif TK/id/h /'ninihar CftJfmiiici. 
iGlnsgow. 1B77.) 

DinTiiAULT, H. A. Afilurin Cordicr cl I’/SMtiontinmt 
rhei I ti jirfimc n Oaltfniilet. (Fnruf, 1H70.) 

ITdaiGa, A. Din hiteinttehen ficl\QlcrOc*pradie iter Jl\t- 
llinrllWn. (Ilorlin, 1 H!|U.) 

M ahspijieau, L. Dot CaUoQuea Ecolnirct tJu iciii&uiij 
AiCc/c. CFnrla. 1H70.1 

VvtKm, Vommi. TBc Scfotli to 

HidO. (('nniliriilnci lOClH.) 

Tudor Sehofllboy Life, (London, 1007 .) 

WoonwAnn, IV. ll. .‘■/lull'd in Education during the 
Jlciiaiaanncc. (Cambridge, 1DQ0.) 

COLOMDU.EDUCATION IN.— Colombia, 
republic, area nlioUl 500,000 square miles; 
population, '1,300,500. Capital, Bogota, papu¬ 
lation, 100,000. 

By llm constitution of 1880 the sovereignty 
of the former slates of ('oloinl)in was abolished 
and the departmental hvnIghv adopted, Min'dar 
lo llial; of Uolivirt. TIut chief executive or 
governors of (lie departments (U iri mini her, 
law of Dee. 10, 11)00) are appointed by tlio 
President. While the local aifmlnifilriuioii is 
Lima closely tied lo the central authority, (ha 
departments have retained llio independent 
nmungnnumt of their financial affairs. Al- 
llioURh Cihicnlion has been oflieiully recognized 
by Lilts organisation of a ministry of public 
instruction, on account pf the repeal rrl revolu¬ 
tions and goneml internal disorders, little inng- 
rcss has been made in Llic work of establishing 
public schools. Itcjigiuiis liberty i.s /mured by 
the en iwliUjtU.au, but llvi uaUou is Hainan Cwfha- 
h'c, and the Church and its auxiliary agencies, 
the teaching orders, have practically controlled 
education. 

In 11)06 public cilocation was represented by 
a few primary sfliopls ip Clio cities, which am 
grnluiLoua and supported by lmiuicipid funds, 
ami by ncuinnl solirjulj; in five rlop/irlmeula 
maintained by departmental appropriations. 
Secondary education was conducted almost 
exclusively by church schools, which in¬ 
cluded elementary divisions, As a wile theso 
Bfjliuoirt arc Hiihjjiilizud from the public treasury. 
The total attendance cit the various schools iuui 
colleges wan estimated to ho about 2JD,0Ofj, 

In Llic year lu which the nbovu slut is lies 
relate, i.c. 1000, the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was an lliomoil in formulaic ft plan for the 
complete reform of public education with n view 
*d adapting it to llic practical demands of the 


nation. Thu mmn pmWoiw of Vim measure 
rccoimnendcil by the minister and eventually 
adapted by both chambers of the legislature 
are as follows: ” Primary instruction shall be 
maintained by public funds. It shall be gratui¬ 
tous, hut not yet compulsory. It shall be placed 
under the cure ami infection of the provinces, 
but Hubjeet l» stale iiiBiiceUuu. Secondary 
iitslriieliuu shall he in charge of the ,Stale, 
but Urn eilicH nml the provinces may establish 
or subsidize secondary schools. J mills trial 
and technical iiiHlructiou shall be provided at 
the expen,su of the Stale in the federal capital 
nml at the expense of the provinces in llm other 
cities." 

The commiLloc reporting the bill einplin- 
ei/cd its importance na follows: " It m in 
llio schools, in llm colleges, the tcclmiejil in¬ 
stitutes and in Lite wofluibups tor training 
apprentices organized in accord mice with 
ration'd uiclboiiH and directed toward Indy 
practical ends Unit wo muy find the germs of 
linlionnl elevation. To bring rdiic»lion into 
accord with ricluul nuccBsilii’H, that is In say, to 
propose as its (Uni Home positive objects Much as 
tlift cxpluiUUUm aiul tUaculture nf llm inuucUKC 
territory of (Jolombin, or the development of 
the crude resources nml of mntnifuclorcH; this 
ought lu be before all else. Hus controlling 
principle of public inulructiun designed for a 
country which Inis been so long u victim of 
iln Ins Us for npmffnUve Hindi r«, fur thoprii'x, 
and for cliiincms." Thesis winds express a 
pressing need not id on o of (hilimibiu, hut of llm 
oilier slulc* wbicb were included within lUu 
limits of llir/ former Hcimblii! of C'oluinliin 
when its independence of Sputa wna declared. 
At llio present moment, then, tin: cihimljoiml 
problem before tlm govern mm l in Hint of 
rcudiurding the traditional scheme of siicmul- 
ary ciliicnliun, since it is in tins schools of this 
order that the directive cIumch arc traiueil. 
The work of readjustment luis ah'isudy begun 
iu individual r.ulhsgeH and Lu Ilia normnl 
schools that have been established in the must 
pvottvc?sWc dcprorlvncnUi. 

Higher c-duciiLiuii was formerly repreaented 
at the cnpilnl by faculties of icllcrs, (jliiJos- 
opby, juvisprudcnce, and political sciences, 
on Uia liuinuuistic side; and by faculties of 
natural science, lnolheinnKcs, and engiue'ering 
on Llic seluiiLific aide, Tiic lasl nnincil fnciiiiy 
is replaced by the turning hoIukiI opened at 
Zipnquiln. Tlio fucully of liaLund Heiciiees is 
contilined ns an adjunct of the faculty of 
medicine. A. T. .S. 

COLONIAL EDUCATION. —Hnc India, 
Eiju catkin in; Ooi.oniai.Tkiihii) in Amkiik.’an 

Euucation; I'liBNcu CJunouiKH, KumsATum in; 
Piiii.ii'riNB 1st, ands, Education in; and the 
arliclea on tlio vaviuua colonial dependencies, 

COLONIAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. *— Tlio colonial poriod may 
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well bo cnlloil the period oT trimspianlhig; bub 
with greater exactness, Llio period of trans¬ 
planting emla about ttiu middle of Llio eigh¬ 
teenth century. Jly that time there him begun 
recoilstrim lion id the educational nyulmi to 
meet u new uncial coimniouNijcwi, Fur ileLuileil 
trcnlmont of the education id history of tin; 
Ki-verul enhmieH, the render i« referred to llio 
uccmmta uf the respiw.liva ntuLw systems given 
miller the mimes of the thirteen nrljjinnl hLuIch. 
Hero wc urn cunmuivd with eumpnnmmH among 
the eiihinies nml with topic* muru or loss com* 
man to tlui region iw u wluile. 

Foundations In English Leglslnllnn. — Eng- 
laiul had un Hpo.eifle, odoraLinmd luglslalimi at 
a kind lu mlhicuce the culunies. Ilut hy J001 
Lhoro luul been devulupi'd, especially in poor 
relief laws nml apprenticeship legislation, cer- 
Inin principles or law from _ wliieli colonial 
lcgiHhiLiun oil ('ilueiitioii hikes its (lepurturc. It 
lias been cstiniuleil Unit in the* Lime of Eliza¬ 
beth almuL one lmlf of the population of Eng¬ 
land luul not sufficient income Lo supply nr luul 
huh l cun nee. To meet this sKualmii, a scries 
nf nets, culminating in I (ini ('13 Eliz., r. 2), 
were passed designed to regulate the labor id the 
poor and Lu fusion U|it)ii llie rich llie necessary 
poor relief. The following provisions in these 
acts, ns w ill bo seen, iiifluenml American school 
legislation, (I) Tin; riiinpulmiry npprrnlitre- 
sliipid all youth nut of iuile|ii-mleiit living; (2) 
Urn iddignlimi of llio minder Lo train his ftp- 
pienlices in his Iriule; (II) (lie obligation upon 
llm overseers of the pour to supply, wherever 
necessary, the mule mils nml opportunity for 
this training, pay the apprenticeship fen, for 
example; (-1) compulsory iissrsainenl of rates 
mi all ratal ilc. persona In pro vide the funds 
necessary to the.si! ends; (5) The excessive 
liurilcu of uny one parish may lie sliureil by 
ntliers of the Inimlreil or Lite county. Tlio 
signifinnnee of them* for urlurjiliuii nppcnrd 
especially in tin* reeiiguilioli of the rights uf Lite 
tilate, first, Lo give neeileil training Lo the poor 
youth by ussesseil l utes upon nil, ami, second, 
Lo distribute the exeessivo liunlen of one pnrish 
throiigliout the Immlreil or eonnly. 

In tiiis cimiicclhm it is well also to point nut 
the cvululioii of compulsory assessments Tor 
poor relief: (I) vulunliiiycoiiLribulioiia (Ifififi); 
(2) voluntary cniilriimliniis, ir possible, 
forced, if necessary (Ifilill); (3) iisscssnieiil, if 
desired by local uutboriLb'H (lo72); (-1) com¬ 
pulsory nHsi'SsimmlH of all ridable persons 
(H)Dl). These principles nml melbrnls of pro¬ 
cedure, ns ilevel.iped jusL jiriur Lo the period uf 
euliiniMklimi, form Llm basis of column! legis¬ 
lation in the mure ilistim live field id eiluciilioii. 

Educational Legislation in Virginia. — Tim. 
first founded of the colonies, Virginia reinniucil 
LhvuughouL the colonial period in mental al¬ 
titude mosL like the mother country. The 
general legislative eimctmcuta refer either to 
William and Mary Chillegc, on the one Immlj 
or, on the other, to orphans, or lo the poorer 


cLbbch. The English spirit is evident. In 
this, Virginia sLoiiiIh among the colonics as the 
clearest example nf ono type of altitude to¬ 
ward school support and control. In 10*13, 
orphans are lo be educated 11 according Lo llio 
competence of their esLale.' 1 In 10*10, " if 
the chIiiLo lie so meiuic and inconsiderable. thnl 
It will not reach Lo a free education, Lhen liinl 
orphan (ahull) lie luniml Lo Home mnmndl 
trade. . . , except same friends or rein lives 
be willing lo keep them.' 1 In an act of 100(1- 
10(11 the English iirccedcnt is explicit. The 
example, is iuvukcu of " laws aiul k la Lutes hy 
net uf Parliament . . . for (lie education nf 
youth iu lumcst and profitable trades. 1 ' “ To 
avoid nIoLIi ami idleness ... as also for the 
relief of pi run In whose poverty extends unL 
lo giving (their children) breeding . . . (lie 
justices id the pence should , . . hind mil 
children lo tradesmen or husbandmen in lie 
brought up in some good and lawful calling.” 
Since Home parents object Lo this, it was pro¬ 
vided Unit the " cuniniitisinimrq id the mi vend 
counties , , . make choice of Lwo children in 
each county , . . (in) lie sent Lu Jumps 
Lily ... to lie employed in the public flax 
bouses under such musters and mistresses iiy 
Hindi In; appointed." It was [urilier deemed 
" fit that lho cmiiiiiissiiiimrs have cuulion iml 
In lake up any child rim Iml from such parcels 
who hy reasim of tlioir poverty nre disabled lo 
lnninlnin ivml educate! them." The. presence 
jh to lie noted here id all five of the English 
provisions pointed owl above: etimpuisnvy 
nniirciiliee.Hhiji of the poor, training in a Lnide, 
obligation of public, uutlmvilivrt (a provide, op- 
inirtunities for Lids erluculiim, bnLn local ami 
general fuiulH used, — all, uh the act HlaLis, 
" according to the. aforcsiiiil liiinlable custom 
in the Kiiigilom uf England.'' In I7(lli. 
" Hie muster of the (iippvcnlircil) orphan 
Hindi lie ubliged to loiii'h him to rend nml 
write"; a provision that Mussaehiificlls, 
breaking from Euglaml, IluiI made for all chil¬ 
dren some sixty yearn before. Ilul in Vir¬ 
ginia the indifference id the in oilier cnunlry 
lo popular rd ilea lion Was coidiimcil will mill 
change. As in England, the controlling in¬ 
fluences were iirifilocrnlie; and divcraUies of 
population forbade free social coin mingling. 
Moreover, bad a common school system been 
desired, the large plantations " willi houses fur 
maimler, 1 ' would all hut have prevented it. 
TuLnrs and hiiihII private kcIkiiiIk, nr ediiealinii 
in England, prevailed for the better to do. 
Tim less fui'lunnto were left to Iheir own de¬ 
vices. Virginia stand as llm type of Hu* fmWs 
jnirc policy willi referenee to tin* support and 
cun Iml nf public, lahiealiim. 

Educational Legislation in MnasacliuseLls. 
— Tlwj apposing type i« Muhhu.uIuihoI.Ih, (lie 
bi!Hl exiiinple of governmental activity in 
school matters. Here two elements com¬ 
mingle: on the one hand, Llm cninmnu heri¬ 
tage of English law and procedure; on (lie 
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other, the religious etuweiouanraa of extreme 
ProLefilinitiwii. (Heo (Jalvinihji anh Emr- 
iwtion.) Iii wlmtcvcr countries thin religious 
nltitiide I mil ijfton present, the leaders hull 
ijiL'Iutlctl in Llmir ndicniL* of reform some 
conception oT general educuLion. It nml not 
then bo cause for surprise In find Lliis l'uritan 
ideal earlj' necking; eniliuilinieiil in IoruI form 
nml principle that in English in its origin. 
This step appears in the pel of It}Pi, which 
i.s, on tlm ivluile, a Puritan adaptation of the 
English luwa already reviewed. _ " The in-gleet 
of many pwronts mul inns torn in training up 
Lluiir children in learning ami labor 11 is the 
occasion «f the law. “ The chosen men," ns 
the English overseers of llm poor, " charged 
with the redress of this evil," are empowered 
" to put forth (ns) apprentices Lhe children ” 
of all who are " not able and lit to bring them 
up. 11 "They are also to provide a sufficient 
quantity of materials as flux, hemp, etc. . . . 
for worki ng out the same." In this Amcricnn 
reproduction of the English nnprcnliccship 
la ware repealed, explicitly or implicitly, four of 
the live English provisions already noted. 
Hut to them is added that significant contri¬ 
bution of the Prnteslnnt religious conscious¬ 
ness; the chosen men in their overnight of Lite 
children shall 11 take account . . . especially 
of their ability Lo read mul understand the 
principles of religion and the capital laws of 
this country.” For the first time in tlm Eng¬ 
lish-sneaking world docs n competent Icginln- 
livn body renuirc that nil children Hindi be 
taught to read. Out of Lhc English poor low, 
America takes its first step toward slute 
conlrul of education. Tim net does not ijs- 
laljlish schools; and Lhc religious motive is to 
lm left lieliiml in educational progress; lint 
tlio gain ta education is accomplished, ami Lhc 
fuiuri! is to build on it. 

The net of Ifid7 comes next. To base il, 
even in part, on English poor law kccius hardly 
warranted. For dues the Hi-12 act of itself 
furnish n sufficient foundation. The religious 
cunseiuUHncHH i.s uppermost: 11 It being one of 
chief point of tluit old dtdmler Bnliui to keep 
men from the knowledge of the scriptures. 
The schools arc primarily for Die clergy, that 
they may have the use of taugiuia," ami so 
avoid Lhe " false glosses of saint seeming de¬ 
ceivers," Hack of the act may lie safely as¬ 
sumed the general example of European i’rul¬ 
es tan lis in. Them linn ns yet hern adduced no 
proof Lbnl Hie First Hook nf DixciiiUnc, or 
other BcoUisli edue.alinual uelivily, laid any 
determining iuflmuiee, However much edu¬ 
cation i.s again indebted in religions md, 
its gain remains assured. " Every township 
of fifty household era . . . shall . . . ap¬ 
point onn within their town Lo tench all such 
children an shall resort to him to read and 
write. . , . Where any (own shall 1 her ease to 
lhe number of one hundred families or house¬ 
holders, they shall set up a grammar nchoul, 
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the mauler thereof being able to instruct youLh 
. . , for tin; university.” A secuml great step 
is now taken. Not only is u school .system 
built; but for this first limn in Lhe English 
language is there n legally valid assertion uf 
tin* right of llmiStulu to reipiira nf Juenl enm- 
miiniUca Llml lliey I'Hlaldisli and inuiitlain 
Hchnola of general lenrning. The " eommoii- 
vrtHtllh" is im-iili uned a lung with the 
" church" ns a Imuidieiary uf Ibe net, In the 
light of subseiiueiit ilevelopiuent it run safely 
be fluid tlmt them* l\v» MmwnfihnmAts acta 
uf 1G42 mul Hi-17 livid the fmiudnliim of the 
Amnricnn public school system. 

jS’c/iou/ /infix? in Mn-wichnsvll *-—Tliin mcLliod 
of echoul support in closely commuted in 
its rise with the 
get of Hi-17, nml 
is hardly leas sig¬ 
nificant. There 
was. in tho case 
of English pour 
relief, an evolu¬ 
tion from volun¬ 
tary conlrilniLum 
through compul¬ 
sory eontribulimi to rate nssessnienl. 
name evnlulion in the ease of lhc support id 
tins ininiHlry nml id Lhe .hcIujoIh took plaint in 
Massachusetts. In JfiTl tlm towns were iiii- 
Ibomcii lo usd rates for all public cluirgcs. 
The application of this, however, In the sup¬ 
port of the ministry wns bv .some objected in 
on Ibeurelii-id grounds; while its njiiilii-rilimi 
to Hu: Hchuuls Was a.H yet loo novel to gain an 
curly accept an cd, In the ease of tin; furmer, 
Salem shows eonidsely the three slejis of the 
evolution: IflMfi, " u vulmilaiie tovvrie cuii- 
tribuiiuu towards the nmijiteiiiiiiiD of our 
ministry"; 1 ljA7, "all Liniflii jiersons that 
will not subscribe nor cuiilrtlmli; Inwards the 
maynlenaiuM! of the ministry hIuiIIu! mini 
nml the select men to rale yin"; Hi hi), 11 or¬ 
dered that those, sinnes fur the. ministry shall 
lie raised iippmi the town by way of rule.’ 1 
In the ease or school support, the Hi-17 act 
hears specifically. The sell uni master's "wages 
shall he paid them by the nareuls nr masters 
of midi children, nr 'by Lite inhabitants in 
general . , , ust the major purl of those tlmt 
order. Lin; prudentials uf (lie town shall ap¬ 
point.” The. Lnwiw may elmose, and every 
possililo arrangement appeal’s in the records. 
The necessity of Lhe cure nf the poor in these 
schools forced upon Lin* (own some purl of (he 
KclmiilmiwlurV salary. The peindium alteiul- 
iag any disregard uf (In- I (lj 7 act made Lhe 
town, nl limes, painfully conscious of its re- 
HpimsihUiiy. These, two elemcnls as spurs 
lo Hie democratic sense of ilia cnnmmiiily 
probably account lur lhe. universal accept- 
uiu’c of (lie, tax levy as tin* proper means uf 
school support. I)r, Jneksmi’ri itxlouislivu 
study of hvonly-one towns, for which records 
are available, sliowe, among oilier tilings, 
110 
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(1) tliul nf lIn; nix towns wliii.-c records nf support 
nnteduLc tin! J(117 Ufl. nil lull mm am, when 
the refurilH begin, using llm lnclliml nf r.mi- 
IriliuLuniH, at leant ill |mi(. (2) 'J‘lmL llm 

cii.Hlimi wurt in lliwlini and oilier towns lit u 
lull 1 ] 1 ilnte (l(llfi) In |iuy “ [In; yearly charge 
nf llu: school by ruiilrilmtinn either Viy vol¬ 
untary iilliiwuime, nr by niLr of mu , li :ih rc- 

FvmiM " (Winllimp's history). Tlml Uy 

17111 iiinlei' the pressure nf I lie iiemiltie.s uf Llu: 
lti-17 net only tine nf the towns studied wiw 
.still using linlinii. (Tim lneilinii dale uf raLu 
in In |i Lin u wiw 171,1.1 llulcH mul oilier pub¬ 
licly derived funds lind supplanted all ntlier 
uwiuw uf school supporL. When it is reccdlceLcd 
that England did not, until Ilia latter purl uf 
tlic nineteenth miinry, assume llu; ri'Niiunai- 
bilily uf furnishing eiiucaliim free Lu nil, wu 
can the be tier recognize the aigiiiliciiiire nf 
lids achievement nf colonial MassanliusetlH. 

Church School Systems In New York and 
Pennsylvania. —-Tim Dutch in New NeLhcr- 
Innd, New York, and the (lermiins nf vurlouti 
seels in Pennsylvania In-might with them to 
America a selinnl tradition and custom an 
different from those previously .studied in 
Virginia and iMnssaelmsells as In cniislitnlu 
a third type nf nUililde Inward llin problem 
nf aelinol eoulrnl and support. The Quakers 
developed nmeli llm same system both in 
I’cimsylvauiu anil clsnwlieri*, mul will accord¬ 
ingly be included hi Lite same dhwwwhm. 
Tim cliuruclcrisdiig feature of this type is 
found in Iha rinse cnnneeliim between thn 
(-liurrli in its organic ruparily and (lie aelinol. 
The New Ncthvduml aelmiibmisLers will nut by 
LlieWe.it India ('imipmiy wern first rerliflraled 
by the llefuriueil Dulcli Church authorities lu 
Ainsterdaiii. The publie seluinliniisLer in New 
Nellierlund held <\r officio the pnailinna nf 
reader (iwmi-Awr) mill preeenlnr {voorzniigrr) 
in the [mi'tieular church with which the school 
was eonueelcd; and "in enac of the sickness 
or absence nf the ininiutcr . . . must read 
a wcrnioii fur llm edification of the congre¬ 
gation." The cninmmi prayers and the cnLe- 
nhiKin forined pan of the selinnl curriculum. 
When, in 1771, tin- Reformed Dutch churches 
in America funned an assembly nf their own, 
it was reenacted Unit " llie respective congre¬ 
gations shall hereafter make it their lnisinrsa 
In establish schools , . . under Llm direction 
nf the c.miHislurics”; and " everywhere the 
cinisislurii-s Hindi nee to il that there lire good 
s cl mul must era. ..." 

Millislinitially the name seems Lu have been 
tvur uf llm l'citusylviium (lenunus. It ap¬ 
pears from llii! records of Hie LuLhcrau eburelies 
in I'eimsylvuuiu tluit " each i-iiiigreKiilmu . . . 
eslid dished a congregiiUnmil school nlmigsido 
nf the cl Hindi, uL the earliest possible period 
uf Lor its formation." And the same appears 
to have been true of all the other fleets. Tim 
closeness of the connection between church nml 
school may bo inferred from a 17*17 conlrncL: 


*' I, Lhc undersigned John Hoffman, parochial 
teacher of the church at Lancaster, have 
promised in the presence nr Hid congregation 
to serve ns chorister, and us lung ns we liavo 
no pastin', lu rend sernionu on Sunday. In 
summer I promise to hold nuLoclicticnl instruc¬ 
tion with llu; young, as heroines a faithful 
Lcui'lmr, and also Ln lend them in singing mid 
to attend lu the clock," While the ecrlesi- 
nsLicul nmeliincry uf the Quakers was not ho 
strong ns Hint uf Lhc other aecls, their inLevesL 
in parochial education wns not less active, 
lu 17*21!, M Llu* yearly mcotiuE cf FricmU for 
tlic Province of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
it wuh Het forth that " Our advice, is that all 
Friends' cliililren have ho much learning ns 
Ln mid the. Imly .scriptures and oilier English 
bonks, ami to write mid cast accimnts . . . 
and fur that end let Lite rich help Urn paoi'.” 
In 17-1(1: " We desire yon, iu your several 
monthly meetings to encourage anil assist 
cadi oilier in Llm settlement nml suppnrL of 
schools nml this is many times repented 
in subsequent years, See 1'iiibNus, Kiiuca- 
TIONAL WoilK OF. 

When it is recall nil Unit in 170D mil of a 
total population of 2.10,01)0 in Pennsylvania, 
the lMeiidn were estimated ul CO,OOU ana 
tlic (turnmiiH at 1)0,000, Llm part played by 
thesis parochial schools is Lius belter oppreci- 
fiLed. In respect nf centering iittimlinn on 
an elementary education uf Hus three ll'a 
instead of preferring grammar schools, an was 
done fnv the. most pint elsewhere, and iu ic- 
fiiicnt i»r educating girls iih well as buys in 
these, uchmils, it might readily he admitted 
tliul tn lids type belongs Llm credit for ap¬ 
proaching at lliis early dale most nearly tn 
Llm modem idea of an elementary school. Hut 
lliis does not mean tlmt Lhc American public 
flchnnl came from this source. Not only dees 
llm iiinLnry of Llm present public schools show 
another origin] but iL iiuihL bo ad ini l led Hint 
in I’eiinsylvaiua nt leant the parochial system 
by itB positive opposition delayed the accept¬ 
ance of the public ncbonl idea. 

GcrtBral Characteristics of the Colonial 
Systems. — Maryland may be considered as pre¬ 
senting a Tnurlli type proposed but not developed. 
Unit of n enmity system of frcosclniula HiippurLcd 
by general cnlnniid tnxnl'uin. The cnluiiirs not. 
already considered group llmm.selves nbmiL uim 
or llm other nf these types. Connectieut ami 
New riiiiup.Hliire follow the example of Mas- 
MiiclmwUa. lUmdu Islnml, Now York, Now 
Jersey, Delaware, and North Camlimi fol¬ 
low live. English altitude m exemplified by 
Virginia. .South ('aniliiiii'fl legislative, history, 
bad il been followed in practice, would have 
given a fifth type, namely, the legislative es¬ 
tablishing nf a system or imriHli schools. In 
1712 appropriations were offered Inward build¬ 
ing a Hcboulhousc in encli pariah under Urn 
direction uf Lhc established churcli (the Church 
of England), and for a school master's salary. 
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Apparently little \vnB done in response to the 
after. Afterwards, in 1722, a system qujto 
aimilnr La that of Maryland (1723), was au¬ 
thorized. Tim justices of tlie several county 
cauvls were to establish a “ free school ' 
(Latin grammar) in each county and pre¬ 
cinct, levying a local tnx to pay far Iho Balionl- 
house, while the ntato offered a fialary of £25 
for the schoolmaster. But this Loo came to 
nnthing. In practice, South Carolina followed 
closely ill the footsteps of Virginia. Georgia, 
rounded mlich after all Ola otllCTB, ami long 
unprosperous, enjoyed the unique experience 
of having Lire Pnriuuucnt oT England provide 
the colonial budget, including the salaries of 
two BclioolmnstcrH. This wna continued until 
the Revolution, 

Thus in colonial days Were laid Iho foun¬ 
dations of the present American public aeliool 
system, The following principles not pre¬ 
viously explicit in English practice were em¬ 
bodied in actual systems prior to the Revo¬ 
lution; ( 1 ) The right of Llio State to require 
t]io education of all its citizens (Massachusetts, 
1042). (2) The right of the State to compel 

local civil divisions to establish schools (Mas¬ 
sachusetts, 1047), (3) Tho right of Elio local 
civil division to support schools of general 
education by a t«x levy on nil ratable persona 
(Massachusetts practice, practically universal 
prior to 17GO), (4) The right of tho State La 
appropriate state funds to a general system 
of schools (Maryland, lODl). 

Tha Schools from Wltldn, — We turn now 
from the administration of colonial education 
to the schools themselves, In England, nt 
tha time of the colonization, throa distinct 
schools divided what nro now considered 
tho fields of elementary Mid secondary edu¬ 
cation; the petty (dame) school, teaching 
spelling ami reading, and less often writing: 
the grammar school, which taught Latin anu 
Grech " grammar and the writing school, 
in which the boy studied writing and " arith¬ 
metic or merchants 1 accounts. 1 ' The curricula 
as here given were not invavioblo. The types, 
however, were fixed. Brinsley (gut) com¬ 
plains that the grammar school was often 
"troubled with teaching A R C," while ft 
boy could depohd on the incidental writing 
of the grammar school and not attend the 
writing school, In such ease he might roach 
the university scarcely able to tell the numbers 
of pages or read the dates of chronology, Tho 
grammar school was the important school. 
The peLty school either prepared for iL, or gavo 
iv modicum of training to those who wore not 
to be liberally educated. Tho Writing school, 
lending to bo commercial in Ha oiiLlook, was 
parallel to the grammar school. In London 
grammar pupils usually wont "at eleven and 
live o'clook to the writing schools." In tho 
country itinerant masters taught writing in 
the grammar sahools. 

These three schools were brought to America, 


but owing to the exigencies or a new country, 
woro not often found dinlinet, Until 1750, 
wherever the parochial or town schools did not 
prevail, the grammar Behind wns the principal 
concern of educators niidaclmnl Ii'gmlntiuii. The 
writing school in seen in tlm nhuilieiil lesoluLions 
of Ronton and lVrninlfCfc, lOhTnnd lfiH'j, respec¬ 
tively, to establish " imp or morn Free .Schools for 
the teaching of childrtin Lo write uml Cypher." 

This is lo gh* N 0 T IC 

X H*I tin Sjkkihti, heif«f, lliinl in die T. wmN p rfhrf. 
him. Bur Injlon CiHMlj, in4 I’mrim »f Wifl ^ 
j, da win 1 « S<hunli 1 'Jae', »P4 »hn *(3 lo lu»e« Gh|ktU 
fuch I'd fan »prl)lnri q/n» »ba fnJ Jtltict, pi.j iipd 

|H,S VJut'i »r,d j,/p4'r(L* iucnl, ti J>, 

© Abraham llmni, and Iiiomm 5m>th, '•«>, 

Advertisement of n Colonial Sidionl, from Ihn Pciinrul- 
eaiuo l/azcMt, November ‘i'i, 1760. 

Each town already had a grammar school An 
early record of the dilute- Bcliuol in ill Hprmpficld, 
1082, where " Good wife Mirick " is " teaching 
children to read 11 at “ three pence n week for 
every child." Before this at Newbury In lfifilj, 
the nelly school is implied in llio record flint 
pupils attend the " free achord " "so soon run 
they know their letters and begin to read." 
In Brookline, where In 17 10 there was no gram¬ 
mar school, Llio town determines on bulb llio 
other types, " a good dame " (evidently to 
teach rending), and a “ Mhh lor 111,1 Lo loach to 
write and Cypher." The iwim: year in Charles¬ 
ton, H.C., in addition to the " iruuHcr " of tile 
"free school," n “fit pui'fiOn Jl was to Im ap¬ 
pointed 11 lo leach wi lling, arithmetic, and mer¬ 
chants' accounts," a combination of lypc.H which 
the Maryland nets con Lem pin led. In the 
greater number of cimos there is anon a tendency 
Lo combine two or more of Urn types so Hint 
ono master could moot Ilia more iiisjNlcnl de¬ 
mands. In the two decades in Now Engl nnd 
immediately following Lhc 1017 net llio schools 
most frequently found nre (I) those LlmL leach 
rending nnd writing, and ( 2 ) n grammar school 
which gave instruction also in reading, writing, 
and ciphering. Lliter Lliftn this till! clojlieJllory 
school takes up the ciphering nnd licrrumes the 
school of the three It's, a curriculum which was 
more frequently in tho Dutch, (Junker, ami 
German schools. In the rending school, the 
first book might lie a burn honk ( 17 .P.), or quite 
probably a primer. There were innhy primers, 
of which Die New England Wiih ilm most 
common. The second huok wan Usunlly llio 
imlter, and tlion ciune ilm Testament or Ililile. 
Tho ncwnpnperH regularly udviwlim\ ” Train¬ 
men la, 1 ’huI Lni’/i, ami Primers." In aril h uml it 1 , 
for most of the cnlnniid period, tho masler 
commonly dielnlr.iA "tuIis" and " aiinw," 
these forming n MS. arithmetic, ninny of which 
have come down to ns. Later, Lextlinoks, 
such rb Fisher's, Hoddrw's, Gockcr'a, and IJkl- 
worth's, were increasingly used. English grain- 
mar, history, and geography wero not taught 
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till the latter part of the coloninl period, when able Lo read Tally orsqcli like Latin Author ex¬ 
ilic cdueuliniuil outlouk liepus Lo change, tempo ro and make and Bpenke true Latin iu 

The griliniunraelinnl Look the boy at about tlio verse and prose without assistance, and dc- 
ngo of eight. Tlio firsL hook was the Accidence dine perfectly tiic pnrndigins and nounes and 

from which tlm declensions and conjugations verbal in ye Greeks tongue, llicit may lice heo 

were learned. Cheever's book wan the moat admitted into yo College, nor slinll any elniino 

popular, UuiurIi Uriunley'H mid 1 Plate's were admission before suck qualification b. j ' (See 

also used, Tlio Hecoud bonk might lie the Couju.-h Heouiubmhnts fo» Aiimihhion.) 

ConjalmUiliuiiculac i’ircrtics, CiiLo’b Diriiefis, In the Middle and Southern colonies commer- 

eml demands early in ado Lliemselves felt, 
Chaplain fc'hnrpo complains in 1713 of New 
York that Llic people arc " so inclined lo Mer- 
chmuliac that they generally seek no other 
education for their children Lhan wriLing and 
arithmetic." Already (1712) Charleston, S.C.. 
hnd provided in ita free school "or neademy 
" a fit person ” " to teach writing, arithmetic, 
and merchants' accounts, and also the art of 
navigation and surveying nnd oilier useful and 
practical parts of mathematics." Tlio New 
York " Public School " of 1732-1730 adver¬ 
tised to leach "all the Branches of Lho mathe¬ 
matics, geometry, algebra, geography, naviga¬ 
tion, nnd merchants’ book-keeping. These 
are Lho forerunners of tlio new era, la ba ushered 
in by Franklin's Academy of 1740. (Seo 
Academies.) 

Everywhere and at all Limes in the colonial 
period tlio religious element was prominent in 
lho aclioola, llefcroneo hoa been nmtlo to Lho 
uso of the Psalter and Testament as textbooks. 
Tho primers were filled with the religious ideas 
of the Lime, Every school taught the cate¬ 
chism, Not only did Llio parochial schools 
require cliurah. alleudanca of their pupils, but 
the grammar schools ns well compelled their 
pupils to report each week on tho bun day ucr- 
A Type oT Llm Colonial ScliMlmnslcr : from Hid Amcri- jnon, 

cun WtMy hicrcuri/, l'hiindcipiiia, hub. Many oT Llic flchooliiinstcra worn men of con¬ 

siderable worth. Francis Daniel PaBtarlus o( 
or the colloquies (q.v.) of CordcriuB, Vives, or Germantown was probably Lho most learned, 
Erasmus (oij.r,). CnsLcllion'e (ij.b,) Diniogi ob Kr.ekicl Choover (?.».) wnB the must fnimms, 
Sacri was ircqucnlly used. Lily's grammar Christopher Dock (q.u.j, the Mciinonitc, wrote 
Would follow Clicovor, The authors read vailed in 1750 the first American book on school 
much, but tlio aggregate differs little from management. During the eighteenth century 
n modern list. Much attention was paid to suitable schoolmasters wore hard to qbtniu. 
writing Latin. For which Clarke's 7nlroduc- Tutors for the wealthy families id Virginia nnd 
/ion was much used. Vorsemnkiug did not tlio South wore generally brought from England 
thrive on American soil. The speaking of and Scotland; toward llic Revolution from the 
Latin was demanded theoretically. At the North. Many of the ordinary teachers in the 
grnnimnr school of Wjlliam nnd Mary the rule Middle colonics and Virginia wore probably 
was lor the pupils " at all limes lo speak Latin servants. The Society fur the Propagation of 
in apt and proper terms,” even in "nny sort the Gospel fa.*.), wherever il operated, fur- 
of Flays or Diversions." It may safely ho nisheil an excellent body of schoolmasters, 
supposed that micU efforts were not usually Some of the towns nhuut New York City 
successful. In Greek ilia grammar wan nluiliea, particularly profiled by them, 
mmnlly Camden's or llm Westminster. Tho Education of Girls. —It will lie evident that 
Now Testament was read, and sometimesXeno- in Lho opinion of colonial America learning 
phon or Homer or Isocrates. The Mussaclm- did not properly belong to women. Heading 
boIU law of 1(117 required Lho grammar schools wiib demanded, writing desired, a little, nrilli- 
of that colony " Lo instruct youth so farr aa metic might be aLudietl, Jleyond this woman 
they may lie filed for ye university "; the aim of seldom went, Aa has been said, the parochial 
the New Engl nnd grammar school may there- schools were generally, perhaps invariably, 
fore be inferred from the Harvard entrance open Lo girls, The Penn Charter Sell col from 
requirements (1042), " When any Schollcr is the first (100 B) admitted "nil children and 
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servants, mule mul female nml this seems tu 
Imvo been Lhe rule with (he (lusher bcIiqijIh. 
The curriculum is shown in Lhe oflicinl wish 
(1772) that " all FrUiiulH* children have sa 
much learning as to road the holy scriptures 
. , , anil , , . to write runl mist nectmnU . . - 
anil , . . some useful . . . employment. 1 ' To 
wbnl extent tliia wish was realized in the. casr. 
of girls wo have no means of knowing, Among 

i i 1 ^ ARMSTON (or perhaps belter known 

-J’ by ibe Njrrt of GarUKeH) (oniinaei Ilia Scboel nl *V<» 
fltijiwi, Nttfill Dcrcnebi wiiaeii-> |srfc* an I ccnvarasni Hrpfc pccjisr 
Id attain in odais young I.adiei u Raj-den | *t vriiUkSthoal U UnjW 
J’cftl Painl In Fla wen, Fivir, LMidlcijin, anJ Sculplurc, Nuni Watlr, 
imliroirlcrjr in Silh, Cold, Silver, Vejrli, 0 r imho did, SliaJIn; of all 
Kindi, InihevaiiauiWoikiinVajiit, CnJJi.i |<chn Wsnf., l-:ir|!mc, 
Cilful In di/lcifhl MaJtl flnurilhinj Ml) din, afiet llic nw-fl 'f.ifU", 
and mofl c(ej|ani I'aiicrn, Wavwnrk | n Fi^rc, Fruil, nrFlowm, ihill 
lXae>, m jtoitrijut, PainilnKinWaltrColou,! aTulMe;ao|irno| alfc [be 
An of 1,1 Hr.5 oirFoilaj:;, iviih fHtiil oilier Eri'MlulirninU rKc.Tiry for 

the Amufcmcr'l erPiirfoniaf Fo,|ui'.ev<ha(iav« Tafle. Sjitclmcni pi il e 
Suhfsiiber’J Work may be r(tn al her llclifr, u oJfo of her Stholari i 
hiring uufthl ftvtral Vija In and c ;fa where, Co pen ; n 1 Su.r- 

fifllon. She dailtr-i lierftlf il:ai Ihef: Gemlrhien and l.adiei who hue 
filihcrlo cmplaj id her will pram her I heir Tardier Indulofncfj =1 no En- 
dertruri (lull be wan ling id compleic ivhil ]■ above illeniinrrJ, with a 
fluil Alleiuion la Iho DcluwaurOf llljfj l.idiel (rutiifled la lut Cite. 

Heading Will br iisr ptCUhir Caie| Wrilinfl «d ftiilhmeli;!; will Ls 
(aupin liya Mnllcrpropfrly nualifudi and, if dsfijed, will engage 1 'ro- 
ditiwn in Kafitfc and Uancin;. 

A Colonial Soli col [nr Girls: frfin llm Fi'rffi'inri (7 aiclle, 
Morph 5, 17711, 

llio Germans it ivtis tikowiaR live rule for girls 
ns well ns hoys to attend sclicml. ChririLoplier 
Duck uminges a class, " the buys Uigelher cui 
oho Imncli mul llic girls on niiotlicr by tliom- 
KflvM." I Us curriculum is spelling, muling, 
uriling, nml emlicrhig. The Moravian.* under 
Cum it Zinxcmluif in 17-12 opened a liuaviliiiR 
school nf 2fi girls at (icrinitnlowu; and 
in 17-19 another for older girls at Itoihlcliein. 
This I uL Lor sdi on I is now in exia Lei ice, pro h ably 
the oldest girls' school in America. The 
averngn ntlnimnciit of the Cierinuu girl may ho 
Inferred (mm a einlciwcnl mmlc in 17.Si) by Dr. 
llush: " There is .scarcely an instance of a 
German of cither sex in Pennsylvania that can¬ 
not rend; but many or Lhe wives anil [laughters 
of the Get man farmers cannot write.” 

In New Netherlaml, while the data are not 
very explicit, the evidence, is strong that girls 
ns well ns boys nLionel the church schools, A 
widow, upon a mmuviage, signed in 1G42 lUn 
usual inarriiige eontnicL " to keep them 
Uuur girls iuu| a buy| ut school, to let them learn 
muling, writing, ami a good Lradn.” The 
wards 11 muling, writing, mul a good trade " 
occur over mid over again in similar cunlrncta 
mul in wills, auuiolimos refer ring to girls uUiuci, 
soinelinms to hoys alone, soinelimes, us here, Ln 
bolli. Homeliinox, when n till is named alimc 
in ono of those coiil-raris, sewing is added. 
Uufurluiuilely, however, we again cannot sap- 
posn that writing was an invariable uceoinplish- 
meiit. ’I'hc .signatures of worueu that have come 
down to us from Lhe UuLch period slmw il large 
number of marks made. It is interesting that 
the only public school of colonial New Yurk City 


open to " children of what age mul sex soever ” 
was una which followed and cnulimunl" the city 
school " of Now Amateriliini. It js unfortunate, 
but significant, that public aupiuii't of n eue.ilu- 
cnlioinil and muiiieipal scluml could not lung 
huvvLvc in the new silualimi nf KiiglisU cun- 
irol. 

In New Englniul nil chihlreu must learn to 
rend (net nf Itl-IU); but winnen ahimld (li«v- 
cruur Winthrun) nlteiid to " Imuaelmld a (fairs " 
and not " nuiildlo in sm-li tliingn os ore jpi opcr 
for men whose, minds ure HlrmigiT.” Thmi 
(luclriiies urn explicit in the JI ml run I riiurb 
decision nf Ifiiifi that t-erLuiu ndiniidstmleift 
shmilil (l riliiciiLo llm rhililreii, li'urnilig the buys 
to read and write, mul the ihuiglilcrs if, vend 
and now." This iliscriiniiudivi; pri-mlenl |h 
followed in other court decis'uiiis and in [ey;d 
apprenticeships. The tliKoi'iiniimtinji nppiars 
nisii in the schools of (lie peiiml. The New 
IIjivcu Hopkins (irnuiiiuir Srhnul stales llm rule 
for the others of its kind: 11 lUul nil girls be ex¬ 
cluded as Improper and inmiiskdriil w ,u aiieli 
a Grumlnar fielimd as ye law iiijiuns, and is ye 
Design of ibis selLlein 1 ." l\'ith i-egurrls to 
Ihuse lesser man leva' selmiils which t aught the 
three It’s, tin* same rule held nn (lie whole, Tin* 
p.xccplitnw were until lute in llm period rim lined 
to the anuill Limviis: 11 uni] iiu n, NM|. (Hi 111), 
Uelioluith, Mass. (111X11), nUd MiiucUester. 
Mass, (1721) udinil " hiilli sexes of girls nml 
buys to read English, write and east urrinuils," 
Just |mw ninny luwim did ulluiv girls m at lend 
such juduiols eanimt lie detei'iuiiiciL frnm the 
nvaihibic ilnln, JHit nvidwiil.v the jiijiiiJji'J' js 
Kinu.ll. Of smile two hundred towns wlmse ree- 
Iinls have been studied by S/iui]| mill uthers, 
Vlie. prcwuit writer can liud only rleveii wbieli 
ndimltml girls prior to 177(1. And some nf 
llicsu may have Iieeu daiue M'luuils, whieli of 
cmiisc were always open to girls. Si,me inns, 
lava' selioids., however, begun tu admit git Is 
without formal uclum on Hie ([iii-slinu, 'J ims 
at llurlfurd we liud uu reriuded vole to admit 
girl.i; ImL the Hidmril lists show in 1(1117) I(i|j!l mi 
girls; m 1700,4girls mil nf-10 pupils; in 17tl!i, Ui 
girls nut of Gl pii[iils. After (In* • iglileeiilli 
century is well open mid dames begin to leach 
the tenvn sclnifils, it becomes inure :iml mure (lie 
custom fur girls to attend llm public schools; 
especially in the cuunlry. In tin* larger jiliices 
the luhuissiou Is halting. In 1700 Midfunl 
orders its master In “ inslniel girls hvo bums 
a day after the buys ure dismisseil,' 1 Ami such 
expedients tu tench girls u( mill liniirs nml njmcl 
from buys bee.uiuc. freuuciil. 

Fur lhe general cniuiiliiui nf girls in I lie aver- 
uge cuunlry selumls at lbe elose nf (lie period 
llie sliilelueiit nf Wuiiilliridgi- us lu wlml lie 
knew juTsuiudly uf mml ('nuiieelieul idmul 
1771) inny be uceppieil. ''(‘omimni scliuols 
were upcu Ln every child. 1 ' "Girls bud no 
separate classes, though usually siding mi sepa¬ 
rate htutehes." " The briuiehes luuglil were 
Hpclling, rcailing, writing, mul rarely even the 
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first rules of aiithmeriu. I have known boys 
Llmt could do tumiclliing in (lie four (ir.sL rules 
□f Arilliiiicliu. Girin were never taught it." 
Thewifo of John AilninM (burn ni l) probably 
Hpeaks of i« mlunliim huijiewImL above lI k* 
average. " Female education, in llie best fam¬ 
ilies, vent on further limn writing nml nrtlU- 
niclic; in fuinii? few mid run; instances music 
mill iluiiciiiK.” Our rmml* fur lhe iiIImt 
cuUiuii'rt urn toil few lu allow extended ilin- 
nlissinii. In l In' unit ter of apprenticeship Lht* 
English ousluni seems lu hiivu jiruvuilrd. An 
orphan's court iu Virginia (Mill l) stipule lea iu 
L]ii! ciifju of ii girl lioiiinl mil ili.il ilic master in 
" Lo Li'iufh Iht lo mill, now, spin, find knit." 
Tim ordinary mdghlmrhuodiTudmganhuulsscem 
to 1 1 live been open to girls. Tin? tt.l'.ti. sellouts, 
whose curriculum was reiuliup, writing, nml 
ciphering, moo lion girls. as if ciisUmiarily 
present, Of lluwluml Jones' pupil* (172.1) 
“ uni! pivl exceeded nil; she lmd ... by 
heiirL,. . Lin* wIiiiIl* lunik of St. Jolui.” In I7JJ.S 
Wliilofii'lil opi'iioil "for llio liirla of Snvnnimh" 
what nppem'H lu have boon a charily school. 
Aside from private, schools nmdliclcd for 
pain, this was one of Hie first, if not llui 
lirsl school exclusively for pirlsin ilia colouioa. 
Tim priiniiuar sclioul a very where excluded 
pi i'Ih. 

Iu the, uductUuiii of the wealthy pi via who 
looked forward Lu Huciul life, must mi morons 
in Virginia and South Carolina, prubnbly tlm 
Euplisli cunUiiuh prevailed ulika throuplumt 
llie colonies, JIupli Jones says (1721) of Vir¬ 
ginia, "us lu the. e.ilucULlian of girls, it is grout 
J'iLy but Unit pond (iuud Hoarding sc I mo Is 
were erecLod fur them at Williamsburg and 
other towns," At the niiinn lime n pill from 
the Ilurlindna learned in IWisLnii " Lo sew, fleuro, 
write, anil linnet*," apparently, however. not 
at n InmnUnp school. I ail or, imnrding schools 
were uiiened iu practically all the colonies. 
Probably in must casus Lite daughters of llm 
wealthy were luiight, nt home. The tutor Cm 1 
tin* buys iff n family taught the girls lead¬ 
ing, writinp, nrillimeLic, and litornture. (now bo 
called). iSpri-inl musters taught music ami 
duiicing. An Occasional English governess was 
brimglit out. liven wenlLhy mothers nflon- 
limes taught tlteir awn diiuplilera, Wliilct 
(‘linrles Coleswuilli rineknoy and his brother 
Tlimims were nl Ox Turd and Westminster, 
lhejr sister was studying iu Charleston under 
their mother: " Harriotl pays her comp 1 "; aim 
is much engaged just now with pengrupliy nml 
limsick.” in rarer instil liras pil ls were sent lo 
England Tor their eduentiuii. William Uyrd of 
Virginia Ims abroad, at one Li me (lUHUmf.), mm 
non uiul Lwn dauphlers. Tim cl use nf the, colo¬ 
nial period shows signs of n new altitude, In 
fuel, a new era dawns at Portamoutb, N.Ii., 
iu I77J, when the town supports it " Pemaio 
Weliool." Some eighty girls, from seven Lo 
twenty years of ape, study reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography, Already the 


American interest in the education of women 
is beginning In make itself fell. 

Fur inure deluded discussion of aspects of 
this lupin arc llm account of cdnmliun in 
cucli of Lbe thirteen original states, also 
urtides on Acaiikmikh; Uai.yi.vihm a.mj Edp- 
CATins; tiiiAMMAii Kcmim.s; (hiLuiun, Amkii- 
1CA\; t.'ui.I.KlJH IIl:Qi;iIIMMMNT.S l ull Al).MIflSI(JN J 
Wu.MKN, IIliillKlI KlWrATHJ.V III'. 

Tile Closa of the Period. — Toward llm 
dose of Lhn enloiiial period tlii’J'e comes a 
el laiige of nllitiidn in Arnerien. The original 
religious solidarities, whether of Puritan New 
England ur uf the Episcopal Smith, lend lo 
bu broken up, Presbyterian Scutch and Irish 
enter iu great numbers iulo llm Middle anil 
Southern columns. The " great awakening," 
under While held anil Edwards, brings a nuiro 
democratic spirit into church affairs, es¬ 
pecially in New England and the middle 
region. Moreover, the colonies are now old 
enough to huvu their own history and Lriuli- 
liou. Hruddock's defeat points a mural. 
1'runt it nil arises an American cunseimimics*, 
('uatonis ami insliUitimis that prevail in 
Europe no longer for Unit sole reason satisfy. 
The tide of individualism rising throughout 
Christendom finds in America a more plastic 
ruination, nml accordingly a midicrnccuplnuri*. 
The schools re fleet the general spirit of the 
times, In New England, compulsory mainte¬ 
nance of schools — originally imposed by tho 
clerical oligarchy — finds greater diflieully 
of eiffnrmiieiil. Yuriuus devices avoid tlui 
mumming penuUiea. Tho kiurIu township 
Hidiool tailplit by tho miiHler gives way cilln r 
lu tho “moving school" (f/.r.) nr Lo several 
neighborhood Hiihonla taught by dames (ij.r.). 
This murkH Llm approneh of the district 
syslmn {q.v.), aptly rated ns "the low waLcr 
mark of New EngUvud education." The 
reading anil writing school* now become 
ono to meet the general demand of tho 
people ami reach out toward the present 
iirst place of the elementary Nclmol in 
American education. Tho (Latin) grammar 
scluiol, mmlisfacLury [or its nan own ess alike 
of curriculum anil patronage, begins to give 
way lo liio more democratic academy (g,i>.), 
Fraiildiu'H academy scheme af 174(1 gives best 
formulation to the inosL advanced opinion of 
the time, mid is indeed still ahead even of 
American progrcHsivoiieas. In higher educa¬ 
tion Llio same spirit of iimovulion is seen in Llm 
founding in I7.>L of King’s (hdloge, now Cn- 
iniiiliia llniversity (a.r.), and Llm next year 
of Llm (Inllegn uf Pliihulclphia, now Umver- 
tiiLy of Pennfiylviudn (ij.r.). Beth manifested 
a KympaLhy for immediately practical studies 
thitherto unknown among colleges. Tlmir 
advertised schemes were, visionary in their 
cumprnhenxivunusa; nml the actual practice 
differed lilLle from the customary; but the 
change of attitude was unmistakable. There 
was evident intent to make conscious adapta- 
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tion Id tho present tell, needs of Everyday life 
and endeavor, 

Tiro close of the colonial period thus shows 
a real abandonment of bho identical_transplant¬ 
ing of Europcan schools and curricula. The 
spirit of adaptation 1 ms get in, American 
education ns a distinct type is already in tho 
making. P, M, and W. H. IC. 

HBlefencBB: —• 

Adamb, IJmincnt B. (editor). Coitliibuliont to Ameri¬ 
can Etiudttionnl lltitoiV, 3(J vol«. (IVnaliinHloii. 
1B07-1DO3.) Prillciimlly tlio liliUny of education 
in various slates. 

Baiinaiid's American Journal 0 / Education. (HaTliordi 
Conn., 18fl5-mHl,) 

Boone, IliciiAiin G. Education in the United States- 
(Maw York, IBda.) 

IJhowKi Elsibii SI. The Making 0 } Our Miitdlc Schools, 

S ew York, 1003.) Contains 30 pne ea of carc- 
ly chosen bibliography. 

Clews 1 Eijhe W, Educational Eegishtion nnrf /trim ini- 
sfrafi'on of the Colonial Governments. (Now York, 
1§0D.)_ An approprialp bibliography of the nil- 
IhorHias an ole tl. 

Dexter, EowAnn G rant. A Ifiatory 0 / Education in 
the United Stales. (Now York, 1000.) An c«- 
londctl liaL o[ icleienccs nccomimniia cnoli chaplet. 
Jackson, Geohop L. The Development of .School A'lip- 
■pert in Colon ini Massachusetts. (New York. 1D0D.) 
An aptiroiirinla liiliUaurnpliy. 

Johnson, Clifton. Old-Time Schools and Schod-Daaks, 
(New York, 1004.) 

I/iTTLErtEi.n, G, E, Enrlu Schools nnrf School-Dooku, 
of New England. (Doslan, IDO-1.) 

NiciiolLs, (JfiaiiiiE, A History of the English Poor 
LntP. New ed., 3 vols. (New York and Loudon, 

SuzzaIXO, HeNUV, The liisa of Eocnl School iSirpcr- 
ci.u'cii fn jl/rrfianc/ui sells, (NeW York, 1000.) An 
npptoptiato UbUnaraphy. 

UpDEaEABF, IIaulan. The Origin of tho ,1/obuuj School 
in Massachusetts. (Now York, 1DOB,) An appro¬ 
priate IdbUoernpliy. 

WicKEiifliiAM, J- F. A History c / Education in Fenn- 
BultaniQ, (Lnncnaior, Fa., 1090.) 

COLOR. -- A term popularly applied to any 
light gensaLion whatever, In ucicncc, how¬ 
ever, it is limited to Live chromatic qualities 
of light sensation, as did tine t from the achro¬ 
matic qualities, or gray. White light (achro¬ 
matic) may, indeed, by being pnssed through 
a prism, be exhaustively analyzed into con¬ 
stituent color elements — red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet (rainbow colors), 
and the intcrrcniuij qualities. Although white 
light is as a sensation simple, it is as a phys- 
ical phenomenon complex. Its constituent 
dements obtained in. the way just mentioned 
arc known as the pure, spectral, or mono¬ 
chromatic colors. Most of the colors, ns wo see 
them in nature or in objects ol ordinary use, 
arc not pure. They nrc usually obtained by 
the transmission of white light through a morn 
or less transparent substance, such as 1 ' colored 1 ' 
glass, or by reflection from a surface. In these 
eases the object transmits or reflects only cer¬ 
tain constituent rays of tlm white light which 
give surne n nc predominant color tone rafclier 
than another; but few such objects yield spec¬ 
trally pure colors. A given color may he de¬ 
fined, physically, by giving the rreqUQiicy, the 


amplitude, and the form o[ tho other vibrations 
producing it, ami, psychologically, by Mating 
its quality, hue (q.v.), or Lino (e.g. red, yellow, 
blue), its brightness (g.n.) orinlousiLy ( q.v .), anti 
its saturation (?.r.). 11.1*. A. 


P-Biereacfls: — 


Baldwin. Diet, of Phil, and Psych. n. v. Vision. 
Ilv.Lvmni.TL, H, V. Phyatologiicli c drift. (Lehnig, 
1000 .) 

IIoWKU,, W. II. Am«r. Texttwok of Phyncloyjj (Fillin' 
ildplilu, 3rd, ed. iDOD.) 


COLOR AND HEARING-. — See CaNAiS- 

THEsiA. 


COLOR BLINDNESS. —A term applied to 
tlm inability to distinguish eerLain colors as 
such. It is usually congenital, mid, if so. is in¬ 
curable. It mny, however, he caimed by disease 
or accident alloc Ling the visual apparatus. The 
rarest and most complete eases of color blind¬ 
ness involve the lolnl absence of all color 
sensation. This is known ns total color blind¬ 
ness., anil is usually accompanied by painful 
sensitiveness to ordinary daylight. The ob¬ 
jects which to normal beings appear colored 
would to such an individual doubLless ap¬ 
pear grny. Ilia visual world would, therefore, 
be one of different intensities oT gray. The 
□Llicr typea of color blimliiGSH lire culled partial 
color blindness, and of these the most frequent 
form is red-green color blindness, A person 
with red-green color blindness makes no dis¬ 
tinction in color quality between nil the 
apcetral colors from red to green. In either 
words, by proper variation in the intensity of 
nny two 01 these colors, such a person could 
obtnin a perfect match. Thcro are usually 
diafcinguiahcil two types of such color Ijliiul- 
neaa: the rad type nnd the green type. The 
chief difference! between them is that nil red¬ 
dish colors to the red type look darker Limn the 
greenish colors; whereas, Tor Lhe green type, 
tho greenish colors are darker and the reddish 
lighter. Certain eases have also been known 
of yellow-blue color blindness, but LIicbo are 
neither ao frequent nor practically ho impor¬ 
tant as the reel-green Lypes. Tlm detection of 
anj r of the rod-green types af color blindness 
is of lingo importance, for on mil muds or on 
boats the proper readings of red nnd green 
sign ale are essential for the safety of the pas¬ 
sengers. (See Holmgren and N 11 gel’s Tent.) 
People who nrc ordinarily known as color 
weak arc often found on investigation to have 
certain distinct Lypes of anomalies in their 
color vision, although not of such lui cikLouU 
ns to classify them with the rod-green types. 
It is usually sLated that about four pur conL 
of all males are red-green color blind. Cases 
npponr very rare among fomales, pnrLly, un¬ 
doubtedly, because it is not ncccsmu y, fnr prac¬ 
tical purposes, to investigate their color vision 
as oflon ns it is that nf men, DcTects in color 
vision may be inhorilad. Such inberitanco 
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usually occurs through the female members of 
n given family, although they themselves 
nmy nut bo color blind. Fur IiibLmicc, a 
color blind ninu having n sun and a daughter 
would probably transmit his defect to Ids son, 
but not to bis daughter. Her sous, however, 
would be likely to bo color blind- II. I*. A. 


References; — 

JUi.uwin'h Did. of Pkit. nnrf Ptudi. h.v. Vision, 
Kowki.i., IV. H. dnirrirrin Textbook at Phyticlat/ti, 
(l'liiliiili.'liiliiii, -'III i*rl. 1UOII.) 

SlTIABVKW, K. A. 'J’cjftixifc of i'fiusioiogu, Vol. II. Jill, 
lOWU IT. (liklilililirKli, 1KUH-1U000 


COLOR CIRCLE. — The important re¬ 
lations among the members uf Urn chromatic 
(q.v.) series of (jualilics are conveniently 
shown ill a circle. The series of pure apec- 
Lrnl colors may, indeed, bo represented by a 
straight line with red at one end and violet at 
the other (see Coloii); but the whole aeries of 



Color Circle. Tlio center nf Urn rlrcln represents wliltc. 
All nnlors placed al oppoyitn ends of (Jininolcra of Ilia 
circle are complementary colors. 


purples, not being monochromatic qualities, 
is then unprovided for. Since tlio purples arc 
obtained, however, by mixing two colors near 
the respective ends of the spectrum (c.|y. red 
and violet), it becomes quite proper Lo repre¬ 
sent the entire series of chromatic qualities by 
a line returning into itself, i.e. a circle. Lot 
the respective ends of any diameter represent 
rcil and Its complementary {q.v.), bluish- 
grceii, and the ends of tlio diameter at right 
angles to this the colors bluo and yellow, also 
complementary. It is then clem' Hint nil other 
quidiLies may be ao disponed on the circumfer¬ 
ence that any pair of minliLics lying at tlio 
respective uxtrouiilUis of a given. diameter are 
go millennia L ary. Tim center nf tlio circle 
would thus represent white, veaulting from a 
mixture of Lho end colors uf a dinmetar in ap¬ 
propriate proportions. If mixed in any other 

n iortiuns, Lho result would resemble that 
ily of the pair which predominated in the 
mixture, but would bo less saturated (see Sat¬ 
uration). Any diameter, Lhereforo, would rep¬ 
resent two complementary saturated colors at 


its extremities, white in Lho center, and, ap¬ 
proaching the collier from either color, an in¬ 
creasingly lens saturated degree of that color. 

R, P. A. 

Heferencoe; — 

Jumi. O. II. Pavchaloau, p. 77. (New York, IDOL,) 

COLOR HEARING. — See Conacbtiikbu. 

COLOR INTENSITY. — TMh term is often 
used interchangeably with bright a css (r/.u.). 
Properly, however, intensity refers lo the physi¬ 
cal correlate of light Heiwuliun. Light ncn.su- 
Lion is, in brief, produced by vibrations in the 
ether impinging on the retina. These vihrn- 
Lion.H possess a given wave length, which is the 
basis of the peculiar color quality of (lie sensa¬ 
tion,— its Louo or hue; a given form or com¬ 
plexity, cmuliliuuiiiR Llui saturation (ry.p.) of the 
sensation; and a given extent or amplitude of 
vibration. It is this amplitude that conditions 
briglilne.su; the intensity, and therefore tlio 
brightness, increasing, Lho greater the amplitude, 
ant! decreasing, the less the amplitude. 

n. r. a. 

Hcfnren:as : —• 

Baldwin's Did. 0} Phi I. purl Piueh. a. v. Vision, t 
Howell, W. II. American Textbook 0 } Phyrioloou 
(PbUnilclphtn, 3iV cJ. iOOO), 

COLOR-MIXING. — As understood by the. 
physiologist or LI 10 psychologist, this term is lo 
lie sharply dwtiugmshed from pipincnt-mixiug 
( 5 . 0 .), which is employed by artists. J’hyeio- 
logicnl color-mixing depends on the independent 
transmission of two or more different colored 
lights lo the name nren of the retina. It enn 
Ijo produced, for instance, by rotating, on the 
enmo axis, two or moro disks of colored paper 
which tiro, by cutting each disk along one of its 
radii, so (superimposed, one on the other, ns lo 
form n single disk, of which each color composes 
a yeeLor. If this resultant disk be then rotated 
rapidly enough for all flicker to disappear, the 
various colors will fuse into ft single color differ¬ 
ent from any of them. This means that the 
light, from thn differently colored sectors have 
impinged upon the same area of the retina in 
such rapid succession that the physiological 
process set up by any one of them does not dis¬ 
appear before tlio processes set Up by ilia 0 tilers 
occur, The result might thus lie called a mix¬ 
ture of physiological processes. When spectral 
or pure colors, which are obtained by analyzing 
white light into its elements (the colors of the 
rainbow, red, orange, etc.), nre mixed, by menus 
of appropriate appiUTiluH, the color resulting 
from Lho mixture of liny two colors from red, on 
the one baud, to and including grr.cn, on the 
oilier, is always sumo intermediate color, un- 
diminished in Batura lion (ij.d.). ; When any two 
colors from (lie same green Lo violet in the spec¬ 
trum nro mixed, Lho result is. similarly, some 
intervening color, diminished, however, in salu- 
valion. It is thus easily seen, by utilizing three 
given colors of the spectrum, namely, a certain 
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red, a certain green, find a rorlniji violet, that 
one may obtain by appropriate mixtures uny of 
the manifold spectra! colors to which out eye ia 
sensitive, When, however, miy color between 
red anil green ia mixed successively with colors 
an llii; ullicr side of green, Uie BdluniLioii nf the 
resulting color diminishes very rapidly until 
a point is reached where all color disappears and 
the mix Lure becomes gray or while, Such pairs 
of colors arc called 14 complementary colors," 
(g.ii,), DcyomHliis point the mixture hnwinma 
purple, anil it ia among llm purples Hint Urn 
complementary to pure green is found. See 
Color Chicle. II. P. A, 


Rslsrances: — 

II AMWia's Diet, of Phil . nnd Psi/efi. a. y. Fwinu. 
KninmriiAiiH, (Jninthilo* tf<f Psi/choloa ic. 2rl. «l, t vol. 1. 
(LeipzlK. IDD50 

Huwia/t,, \V. II. vbiirnriiri Textbook of Pkyainhou- 
(I'liilnJelfiliia, 3il. eel. IDO!).) 

NeiiAKrun, K. <V. Textbook of I'hysivhgy. (Eilmlmrgli, 
I SDH-11)000 

COLOR OF WALLS OF THE SCHOOL 
ROOM. — See AlienrrucTUiiE) School. 


COLOR SATURATION. — The degree or 
suliu'atioii of a color is the degree la which it 
approaches one of the neutral grays. The 
spectral colors are the most anturnLed, and Llm 
various tints (r/.i'J ami Hilaries {q.v.) the lcuab 
saturated Llint we ]cnoiv. In general, one de- 
arousos the saiumLion of any member of the 
chromatin (q.v,) series by mixing with it one 
at Lho achromatic (fj.c.) series. Salination and 
brightness (i/,z\) or intensity (tf.c.) arc closely 
related, since a change in one is accompanied hy 
change in the oilier — for example, increase in. 
intensity brings decrease in saturation. Any 
color, however, nf a given brightness, when 
mixed with a gray of the same brightness, 
would have its saturation decreased iviL|i no 
change in the brightness, 

RarurencBa i — 

HamiWin'h /Ji'cl. of Phil, nn r/ P.ij/c/i. a. v. TTsion, 
llowui.i.. W. 11 . Antrimii THltuwl: of Plu/afotUfly, 
Pliiluflrlliliiit, 3d. <*i|, 100!!.) 

KriiAni'Kii, 10, A. Textbook of l J hii*io1cQtj, (CdiulntrBli, 
(l>i!W-UlU 0 ,J 


COLOR WORK. —Studies in the theory of 
calnv, with exercises in hue, value, and chrome; 
copies nf color schemes from Japanese prints, 
textiles, etc.; original color compositions for 
designs, doeornl loins, or pictures. 

•See A nr in tiic Scikiqi„s; Aut, Metiioo of 
Tu-vciiixa. 


COLORADO COLLEGE, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, COL. — A coeducational, uon- 
secluvian vnsliUrlinn, lho oldest college in llm 
stale, os lid dished in 1S74 without dmmininn- 
Lional or stale assistance, ami under n Hoard of 
Trustees including wpiPKniLativc professional 
and business men of Colorado. Before the 
organization af the college, a grunt of land was 
made, in 1873, hy Llic Colorado Springs Com¬ 


pany, Llic founders of Hie city of Colorado 
Springs'. Slow progress was nmdr until INNS, 
wlieu| upon tin* election Ui Liu* presidency uf 
lVillinm Frederick Slnrimi, llm faculty wuu eu- 
larged, the cur ri mi loin was revised and broad¬ 
ened, and Culler Aciuleniy was iiirorponiled ns 
nil nssneialerl prcpuriitury arlion). ('nlnrinlu Cril- 
lepe is one of the inslil uUmis originally (li¬ 
mited by Urn Cariii'Rie Fumuliiliuu fur llm 
Advancement of Teaching py.M In parli- 
eipulo in its system of retiring ulliiwmu"** In 
Leachi'is. lWulra llm rtminl nmlergrmlmil e 
cmnsc.-i in arts and .science, admission in which 
is by (tfnmii in lion or ceil ill rule fnnu an iircrrd- 
ilcd high sehmil, llm insliliUiim lmiinbiins n 
nclinol of engineering opened in Illtl.’I (o meet 
llic deimnid in llm llucky Mmuilaio region for 
instruclion in applied science. Tliiiro ure also 
schools uf music and uT forestry. In Deermher, 
IU()7, Colorado College rumpli'leil sin endow- 
incnl fund uf §.R 1(1/11)0. (Sifts frinn privsile 
sources during ] 1107—1 DOS iiniinilileil to Sldli,- 
5-12; Llm annual income averages aimut Sun,(Hill. 
The average salary of n professor is SKiliU, 
There, nrn (l 0(10) -IN mend huh mu the iiislrm-ung 
Htaff, of whom id are full professors, The 
.students niimliereil (IDIll-ll) Jifll, divirlrd as 
follow.*: sclinnls of liberal /il ls, srieiire, iun| en¬ 
gineering, o20; Kchool of music, 71. <;. (i. 

COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES, 
GOLDEN, COL. Established by net nf llm 
territorial legislature, I'rli. I), JN7I. Gemini 
CfJiiliol of the institution is vcNled in a Hoard 
Of Trustees cuUsistiiig nf live, members, each 
Kelving four years, appointed by (In* (iuviTmir 
of tin; Bluln ( with the ndvice ami I'lmsrnl uf I'm* 
seiinle. The sclmiil mippiies nnuHind facilities 
for the ohservalion uf prucLicnl mining work; 
within reui'.h is u viuiely of HiiieUiiig, uduitig, 
and milling work; in .i.hlilinn, mimerous elay 
mines, coal mines, and (pmrries lire Inrnlerl near 
Golden. Tim oil fields of Flonmiu;, llm iron miiics 
of Wyoming, nod llm copper regions or Arizona 
and Muulu.ua aro also uccussililm Tim detuul- 
mentflofinrfiruelion include mining, uiefnlliirgy, 
genlogy, ami minenilngv, civil, nmchnmnil, and 
elcctrirnl engineeriug, physics, mill ehemistry. 
The only cultural work is n .senior roiirse in 
English coiHpn.silinii given by the iirrsiilenl, 
Admission Lo the school Is by orrlificiilr nr rxuin- 
imiliim fvmn uremliLvd high sehnolH. The ml- 
lege offers tiro four-year emirses, leading |o llm 
degrees nf Mining’ Kiigiiieor (K.M.) mid nf 
AletaHiirgieul Mngincer (E. Mol.j, I'u^igrudu- 
uto courses Tor graduates of oilier colleges lead, 
nflcv two veavH, lu the same ilegive; then' 
urn julilil imml postgrad mill*. rnurscN fur ad¬ 
vanced students speeializing idong [mrlinihir 
lines of applied Hcienci*. In IIIIKi gniumls, liililil- 
iugs, ami eqiiipiiieni. were valued at SI-lll.-TII; 
the total annual income was about SUIUJKKI. 
The average salary or a professor is S22'dl. The 
instructing s(aiT numbera 22. Tlierc an 1 ,1!)Hi¬ 
ll, R31 student. 0, G, 
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COLORADO STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, FORT COLLINS, COL. — Es¬ 
tablished as a land-grant college and opened in 
1N7U. Cnurnuy are given in agriculture, civil 
and irrigation engineering, cicatrical and me¬ 
chanical engineering, domestic science, horti¬ 
culture, forestry, veterinary science, mul general 
science for women, In addition comae ,m in 
music, oratory, and physical enlture are main¬ 
tained. iSLuhciiLh are admitted either upon 
certificates from accredited high schools or by 
examination, for which the mjuiromcnls nro 
15 units, Degrees are conferred on the com¬ 
pletion of four-year courses. The college con¬ 
ducts farmers' institutes and short courses 
for fanners, and cuilpcnU.cs with teachers and 
superintendents of schools in the movement to 
inlruducc agricultural and domestic science 
into llin public Hchriok Them are 31 profes¬ 
sors, and <10 instructors and assistants. 

COLORADO, STATE OF. — Organized by 
Congress as a territory in 1301, from parts of 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Utah, and 
admitted to llio Union in 1X70 ns the IhirLy- 
cighth slate. It belongs Lo the Western Division 
of stales, and lias a land area of 1113,015 Sfpmrc 
miles. For adiniiiistralive purposes the stale 
is divided into 50 counties, and these are di¬ 
vided, in turn, into school districts, cities, and 
towns. In 1(11(1 Colorado had a nopalalion of 
701),02*1, and a density of population of 7.7 per 
par square mile. 

EducnUojinl History. — Colorado was prac¬ 
tically an unknown country previous to 1350. 
The (irsL seLLlers were largely men, and a tran¬ 
sient papulation hh well; there were a few women 
ami children. A private milianription hcIiuoI 
was opened in what is now the heart of Denver 
in October, 1X50, with 13 children in attendance. 
The firsL mdioolhnuse was built in 1.300 at 
11 (miller, ami Lbe first puldic school vrnR cstab- 
HnIiciI Llmre. My I NO 1 the population had in¬ 
creased to such an extent that Colorado was 
organized ns a territory by Congress, and the 
first territorial legislature, passed the first 
Kolionl law in September, 1801, This provided 
for the appointment of a Territorial Huperiu- 
tcmlent of Common Schools, at an annual 
salary of S500, and for a school system modeled 
on that then existing in Illinois. Only a very 
imperfect form of organization was effected 
during the next ten years. School funds were 
often misappropriated, and the few schools in 
existence were largely neglected. In 1H05 Llie 
allien of .Superintendent of Common .Schools was 
nlmlishod, and Lhn TerrUnrial Trensuror wiw 
made w officio Superintendent. In 1.370 the 
Hchool law was revised and the imUiues of the 
present sysLcin laid down. The oflicc of 
Mupariutamlaut of Public Inslructiim wax re¬ 
created, tho appointment to lie made by the 
Governor; school boards were given more defi¬ 
nite authority in the control and management 
of the schools; provision was made for organiz¬ 


ing new districts; and the school revenues were 
increased. In 1370 a state agricultural col¬ 
lege (fj.u.) anil n slate school of mines (g.c.) 
were nominally established, though the agricul¬ 
tural college did not open aud fcho school of 
mines did not receive nay permanent support 
until 1X7!). In 1371 the site wns procured far 
tho stale university (g.r.), which Imd nominally 
been established ten years earlier; in 137-1 
tho first nmirupriulioii for buildings wns se¬ 
cured; and in IH77 the first appropriation far 
maintenance wns secured and the institution 
was opened to students, In 1375 a Slate 
Tcachcra’ Association wns formed (or tire first 
time. 

The constitution of 1870, adopted at the 
time of the admission uf Colorado into tire 
Uuiuu, made very definite provision far a 
state school sysLoin. The gonernl supervision 
of the public schools or Lho state wns given 
to an cz officio .Slate Hoard of Education, 
with a Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
as its president; a county Superintendent 
wlm was also In bo <?.r officio Commissioner of 
School Lauds, was provided Tor each county; 
a thorough ami a uniform system of free schools 
was ordered for the state, and a three-mimth 
school for each district; Llie school fund wirs 
defined and declared inviolable; aid Lo aeclaiinn 
aehools, and the Leaching of sectarian Lonots, were 
forbidden; an ex officio Ilunrd of Land Commis¬ 
sioners was created to care for the public school 
lands; compulsory education for all able children 
was Lo bn required " for a lime, equivalent 
to three years"; a Hoard uf Regents for Ilia 
elate university mid boards nf education for 
Bchool districts were provided for; and Llie 
prescription of textbooks for the public schools 
by llie legislature, or by tho KLulo Hoard 
of Education, was forbidden. The Nr.lmrd 
law of 1877 carried these constitutional man¬ 
dates into effect. In 1881) the state nomid 
school wns established nt Greeley, and it 
opened Us doors lo students in the. following 
yenr. In 1300 a state course of study wns 
prepared and adopted by the State. Asso¬ 
ciation of County .Superintendents, In 1330 
the first compulsory education law was 
adopted; in 1300 the law W(is revised and 
lerfectod; mul in 1001 all school districts 
inving more than 1000 census children were 
permitted to establish truancy districts. In 
1003 Llie union high school law was passed, 
In Llici same year nn effort wns made to 
slop the unnecessary subdivision of school dis¬ 
tricts. 

Present School System. —■ The school sys¬ 
tem of f'ulorudo, ns at present organized,. is 
na follows. At the head is n Slate Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction, a State Hoard 
nf Education, a Slate hoard of Examiners, 
and a Stale Hoard of Land Commissioners. 
The Superintendent cif Public Instruction is 
elected by the pconic for n term of two years, 
and receives a salary of 530U0. He, or she 
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(a woman has been Superintendent c&ntin- 
uously since 1804) is also ex officio Stale 
librarian, president of the Stale Hoard of 
13(1 lien-lion, and n member of Llie ,Slate Hoard 
aT Lxcuninern aiul the Stale llaard of Laud 
Commissioners. The Kupcrintemleiitis chnrged 
with the duly n ( visiting the conn lies and of 
stimulating nn interest in education in the 
state; or reporting to the Governor on ilia 
condUion oi tlio schools; of preparing all 
blanks and report forms needed; or rendering 
legal decisions on all appeal eases; of preparing 
nil examination questions used at the quar¬ 
terly oxaniinn lions of ten el ions in the rQUntie-l 
of tha stale; of apportioning the fit ale school 
funds lo the covin lira; nnd of acting nH fSlivlo 
Librarian. 

The Stale Board of Education is composed 
of the Secretary of Slnlo and the Attorney- 
General, in addition Lo the State Superintend¬ 
on t, who is president of t]ia board. The 
funcliona nr this board nro to grant, slate di¬ 
pt onum on the recommendation of the Slato 
Iloanj of Examiners, and to revoke Llicm for 
ecuisc; ami to hear and to decide appeals 
from the decisions of county superintendents. 
The State Board of Exaininors conducts ex¬ 
aminations for slate Certificates, ami is a body 
made up in a curious in mm or, the law pro¬ 
viding that ii shall be " such ns the Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction, the l 1 resident (it 
tlio Slate University, tlio President of tlio 
Stale Agricultural College, Ulc President of tho 
State School of Mines, and the President of 
Ilia Statu New mat School may appoint; -uta- 
uiileil, That the State Superintendent of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction shall be a member of said 
Hoard, ami the presiding officer thereof." 
Tlio Slate Hoard of Land Commissioners 
consists of the Governor, the Secretary oT 
State, the Attorney-General, and Lite Super¬ 
intendent of Public Instruction, To Hus 
board ia given control of nil lands belonging 
to the (Ante, and they nro directed 11 to man ago 
Llie same as the best interests of the eta to shall 
require. 1 ’ 

Par each county there is a county super¬ 
intendent of schools, but nn county board 
of education, The superintendent is elected 
by this people [or a Lwo-ycnr term. In salary 
he receives from S100Q to 3200(1, according lo 
the size oT Ids county, lie is charged with tho 
duty of supervising the schools of the county; 
of visiting each school once each quarter that 
it is in session; of inspecting the accounts of 
the school district ’officers; of keeping n full 
anil complete record of his officinl nets; or ap¬ 
pointing school dircclnrs in case of vacancies; 
of carefully examining ami comparing llie 
school eciiRus lisls of tlio various school dis¬ 
tricts; of apportioning quarterly the county school 
money to the different school districts; of 
can dueling tho quarterly examinations for 
teachers’ certificates, using for this purpose 
the questions prepared by the Superintendent 


of Public Instruction; of holding such lenchora’ 
institutes ns may be necessary or required; 
and of making an annual report Lo the Snper- 
intendonL of Public Instruction. 

Each county ia divided into school districts. 
These nre of Hitch claws. Districts having 
over 1UGO census children, (i -21 vonrs of age, 
halting lo Llie first class, mid have boards 
of school iliiccUira of five members each, 
elected Tor live-year tern in, one t'lecLed encli 
year, ami Hindi boards elect L|n:ir own officers. 
Districts having from 350 to HlDO iuelusivn 
belong to Ihc seound rlnss, mill districts having 
less than 350 census ehililnm lwhmg lo the 
third class. Second nml third-elnHs districts 
hnve n biiftnl of Rebind directorn nf Him*, 
ono elected caeli year for a three-year term, 
and the people vole, directly fur directors 
na president, secretary, and treasurer. Each 
board of directum lias power to employ and 
discharge teachers nnd other employees; lo 
suspend and expel pupils; to admit non¬ 
resident pupils and to fix the rates nf tuition 
of Biicli; to adopt icxlhoiiliH, mid, nil llm vote, 
of tlio ponpln, to provide them free Lo llie 
pupils; to mnnngo Llie school properly, nml 
ta repair nr build Hebonliioiifies, as directed 
by the dislricl; to determiiu* Llie iiuuiliir of 
toncbcri, nnd the length of llm schmil Lerm; and 
is required tn make mi animal report Lo Llie enmity 
Bupmnlendnntof HcUimla. ThnaerveUiry of ilm 
board, or some one appointed by him, must 
take an annual nr.luml coiimih uf all children 
between lli« nges of 0 ami 21, and report the 
name la the county KitperuitondeiiL An 
Aimunl district meeting must lm lield in elect 
a director nml tn vole a-district lux for iniiin- 
tonanco and for lengthening llie term. In 
ease of failure Lo duel ii dim*lor, tlm county 
superintendent appoints, nml in ciihc of failure 
to levy a tax fur maintenance, the enmity com¬ 
missioners must levy a tax on the property of 
the district. All cities are classed ns mdicnil dis¬ 
tricts, and to their boards iff diriuilorH are given 
the same powers and duties an arc piwrilinrl for 
districts of the third elans, except. that lirsl- 
clftss districts may examine and certificate 
their own teachers, though aiieh certificates 
nro not valid far tmieliing elsewhere. (See 
special article au Prxveil.) New districts, 
may bo organized by petition mill eli'ction, 
though, since 1903, no district Cnu be sub¬ 
divided Hint does lint have an iihhi-hsciI valu¬ 
ation of nt leant 520,01)0, a Hclmul census nf 
at least forty, nnd, after division, wdi or tins 
new districts muat have a nelinpl cciihiih of aL 
least twenty. Two nr morn ills trie In iniiv 
unite at any time Lo form (me, by election 
and a majority vote. 

•School Support. — The Htate originally re¬ 
ceived 3,715,555 acres from Lhe lftth oml 3fith 
section gran to made by Congress for HchoolH. 
h elides, two Law a chip b for o. university, and 
00,000 acres for an agricultural college. As 
Colorado was admitted later and at a time 
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when llio h tales were not so hard pressed for 
money for education, Lhe state has been nble 
la profit by the unfortunate experience of 
many other states. Tho enabling act for the 
admission of Colorado to the Union established 
a minimum sole price of $2.50 per acre, and 
III is wad raised, by law, Lu $3.5(1 in 1.887, 
Lot liLLlo of Hie land linn linen sulrl, despite 
aalvougly advocated early policy of Helling the 
lands as soon as possible. The policy has 
been Lo lease the Innil instead. T/p lu 1003 
bnL 187,402 acres hurl been sold, while a ( ;]7'l, IflU 
acres remained, about one third of whirli was 
under lease. The In ltd permanent school 
fund oT Colorndn consists of $1,001,[107 in 
invested cash, In nddilion, llio stale owes 
the common school fund $1,225,075, for school 
money invested over twenty years ngo, in 
in teres t-bnnring stale warrants, which tho 
state lias since repudiated and so far refused 
to pay, though Lhe constitution makes it man¬ 
datory on the el ale to replace losses to tho 
fund, The remaining lands are estimated 
to be worth, on an average, $10 an acre. The 
iiilereaL on him invested cash, together with 
the rent of school lands, gives an income of 
about a quarter of n million dollars, and Ibis 
Is distributed to the counties on the basis of 
tho number of children between the ages of 
G anil 21. 

Knch county is required to levy a county 
scliool tax of nut loss than Uro nor more Hum 
five mills, hut sufficient lo maintain at least 
four innntlis of school in each district, counting 
teachers’ salaries at $10 a month. The stale 
school inonny is added to llio county tax 
and to tho income from fines payable to tho 
school fund, and the entire Bum is apportioned 
Lo tho different school districts in the county 
on lhe basis of the number of children of school 
census age. Eanh district must levy a special 
district lax for Lhe yearly maintenance of tho 
school properly and the mis cell ancons expenses 
oT the district, and may levy additional funds 
to provide beLlcr .school facilities or a longer 
term. Directors in third-class districts arts 
limited Ln 15 mills, but, by a vote of the elec¬ 
tors of the district, thin amount may bo ex¬ 
ceeded, Buildings must lie provided by tho 
district. 

The lotnl amount expended for schools during 
Lhe last year for which reports are available 
was SI,550,030. 11 used on tliu total popu¬ 
lation of llic slate, thin was equal to a per 
capita expenditure of 37.10 a year, ns against 
§4.27 For Lhe U.S, ns a whole, and S7.4D for 
the Western Division, The average daily ex¬ 
penditure! per pupil wan 2(1.3 cents and the Lotnl 
yearly expenditure per pupil in average daily at¬ 
tendance was §43-04, na ngninat 11),fl cents a 
day ami $30.55 a year for the IJ.S. as a whole. 
Only eight states spend more for either item. 
In amount raised per child, 5— 18 years of ago 
($20.30), lhe sLnte stands fifth. The total 
ainoiiuL of money raised per adult unile was 


321.0$, the state standing seventh in this item, 
nml tho amount being nearly twice the average 
for the TLS. (315,70). The wealth of lhe stale is 
evident in that each adult undo must contrib¬ 
ute only 72 cents to provide SI for each child, 
5-18 years of age, in llio stale, ns against 82 
cents for the North Atlantic Division and 
SI.02 for tile U.S. ns a whole. Tlirao figures, 
combined with those for attendance and ter in, 
show botli the Inigo relative wealth and tho 
very large expenditures which Lhe slate makes 
for education, 

/JdiicntiViimf Conditions. — Of Llio popu¬ 
lation of 19(H), 83.1 per cent were mi live born; 
9H per cent were white; by sex, 54.7 per cent 
were males; ami 22.5 per cent were children 
between llm ages of 5 and 18 years. The slate 
is mountainous, and is essentially a mining 
stale. Large areas are practically uninlmliited. 
Of Ilia total population, 30 per cent live in 
cities of over 25,000 inhabitants, nml 51,7 
per cent live in rural districts. Ol the. school 
population, 5-1S years of age, in 1907-1003, 
101.25 tier cenL worn reported ns enrolled in 
the public schools, as against 88,11) per cenL in 
1899-1900 72.20 per cent in 1889-1890, OO.S2 
per cent, in 1S7D-IHS0, and 42.28 per cent, in 
1870-1871. The average fur the U.S. ns a 
whole was G9.82 per cent, Of the number 
enrolled, (15.00 per cent were in average daily 
nlLendnnce, which equaled an average daily 
attendance or 11)0.5 clays per year for eimli child 
in the Hlnte, 5-1H years ar age, ami 109.5 for 
each child enrolled, The average length of 
term provided in Colorado was llifi.2 days, 
ns against 154,1 days for Lhe United SLatex as 
n whole, and IG3.3 days for llio Western 
Division. 

Colomdo Ims a miRonobly good compulsory 
education law, which from the statin lies of 
atlcndanca would seem to lie well enforced. 
All children under 14, nml under 1(1 if llicy 
cannot rend nml write, must go In sehmd nt 
least half of each day, if not employed, unless 
excused from attendance for cause. All boards 
or Behind directors, in districts having 35(1 
census children or river, nrc required Lo up point 
truant officers Lo enforce llio law; all cities 
having a total population of 100 , 00(1 or over 
(Denver) must provide a truant school; ami 
cities of 25,1)90 or over may do so. If a child 
of school nge must work Lo support itself or 
to support a dependent person, or if the parents 
nrc lun pmiv Ln provide the necessary h lines, 
clothing, iir bonks, it is then the duty of the 
poor relief authorities lo extend such relief 
as will enable the child Ln intend school. No 
child under 14 can lie employed Lo labor in any 
business w 1mlaver during school hours, unless 
tho chilli has attmulod Bdionl at leant 12 weeks 
in each year, 8 weeks of which nnist have 
been consecutive, and he must possess a cer¬ 
tificate Lo that etTeCt signed by tire teacher. 
School directors nrn charged with llic duly 
of enforcing the law, Colorado stands woll 
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toward the top of the column in literacy, etnto are granted by Lhc Slate Board of Edum- 
tlie state having hut 4,2 per cent of illiterates tian, on the recommendation of the Slate Hom'd 
in the total population 10 years of age or over, of Examiners, tu: (1) Those who have 
while the lowest percentage found in nuy stale established Lheir eminent professional ability 
was 2.3 per cent. Almost nil of the Colorado by Leaching at least Lwu yearn in the slate, who 
illiteracy is found among the foreign born, hold a fust-gmdc curUlicalc, and who psvsa 
inoat of whom are miners. »» additional state exumimiLiim; (2) willnnit 

In material candiLions Hie schools have examination, tu those who have tmight six 
made remarkable progress within recent years, years and have rendered eminent professional 
and most of them arc now relatively well services Lo the Helm ids or the state. Life di- 
oquipped, lies pi to the fact that 40 pur ccut [domns and slate emti/icates from oilier ala tea 
of tlia teachers of Lho fltato nro Icnehing in rural are not recognized. No nlatintics nro nvailahle 
Bcheol districts, and that about 15 per cent to fihuv what per cum luge nf the lenchr.VR of 
of the school buildings still in use nro built of Lho stale held these d iff nr on l grades of cer- 
sod, adobe, or logs, the average value of nil ti lie ales. To train Lent: hers fur Llie seiioois, 
of llm school buildings or the state was S521G the slate innintairiH the Colorado Slain Nurnwl 
at the Inst report, and the expense for new School lit Greeley, which is a large and a well- 
buildings is increasing rapidly. Of all selinal equipped institution. !Vhnl percentage of the 
monoy raised, 19.4 per cant, was expended teachers of Oolorndo hnvu had normal train- 
tor sites and buildings in 1907-H1QB and 11.6 ing cannot ho told, but nomcihing is indicated 
per cent in 1003-1900. by the font that during the first fifLeen years 

The board of directors of any school dis- of its existence tile stale normal school grnrt- 
trict arc permitted to levy a special school tinted only 905 studente, though in 1JJ0H it 
library tax, not to exceed one tenth of a mill, graduated 180. One jirivuLe normal seliool, 
the proceeds of which arc ta be used in build- with 77 students, in listed fur the slate. As a 
mg up a seliool district library, Any bonrd of means of training teuehers in Hcrviee, the slate 
school directors may establish a kindergarten, makes provision for the maintenance of n nor¬ 
and paj’ tlie expenses of tho same by a spccinl inal institute for at lu:mt two wrehs in each of 
tax, Six cities provide work in manual train- the 13 inslilulo districts into which the slnte 
ing, in tlirco eases extending the work through jh divided. The stale emit nils lIicho nuruial 
lire high seliool. Some work in manual training institutes, but makes the teachers and llui 
is also a tiered in a Cow of the smaller towns, counties pay for them. The State Kuperiu- 
Teachm and Training. — The state cm- tcmlenl, the president of Lhc .stale minimi 
ployed 5291 teachers in 1907-1008, of which achonl, and n commit leu of enmity miperiii- 
85,3 per uont were women, Or Llie total number, temlfmts of each rlinLriot dctm'niiim tho limo 
about 04 |ier cent were cmplnycd ns teachers and the plaen of Lho institute, mid .soloeL lho 
in graded (town and city) schools, at an aver- coiuliietnr for the institute. All eonilimlnrs, 
ago monthly salary of §92.95 for men anti members of tho stale normal Helmed family 
§05.35 far women, aiul for an average yearly excepted, must huld certificates of f|ilidi(iea¬ 
ter ill of 170.2 days. The average in on Lilly Lion issued by the State Hoard of Examiners, 
salary for teachers in rural schools was §56.B0 A state institute cimrao of study bun been 
for men and 851.57 for women, and for an aver- adopted, in syllabus form, to bo followed by Lhc 
ago yearly term of 130.3 days. Three grades conductors. 

of certificates arc issued on examinations, held Secondary Education. — Hy 1008, the last 
quarterly by the coiuily superintendents, year for which complete sLatislicH nro available, 
an questions prepared hy the Superintendent there were 77 district (town and city) high 
of Public Instruction. Tho examination cm- schools in Colorado, 13 00111113' high hcIhjoIh, 
braces all of the common school studies, theory and 9 union district high schools, Eleven of 
and practice of Leaching, and the school law the district high schools wero in ciLics nf 8000 
of Colorado 1 Teachers o[ previous teaching or inure inhabitants, anil one, the Mniiiml 
experience who pass with a high averngo aro Training High ticlmol of Denver, is a large 
granted a first-grade certificate, valid for three technical high school. These 00 public high 
years, renewable, and with ialcrcounty cecgr- schools report a teaching force of 427, and 
liilion. Others who pass witli high grade 10,321 students enrolled. Private high wdinuls 
receive a second-grade certificate, valid only are a very minor file tor in Uolorniln, only 5 
in the county where issued, and for 18 months, being reported, with 22 iiiH true tors (all women) 
A third-grade cor Li fie ate, valid for 9 months, is and 184 hLiuIciiIh. Any district having innro 
also issued. Those who expect to Leach in high than 350 cuusns children nmy form a high 
schools must also pass an examination in the seliool whenever lhc board of scluml dimeters 
high school subjects which they propose to may deem it expedient. Any two ov more 
teach, ami this virtually constitutes a fourth contiguous districts may unite to rnrm a union 
grade of teaeheva' certificate. Graduates of high sehool. In counties not am nil or llimi lho 
tlie normal school of Colorado alone arc exempt fifth class (there are seven classes), a county high 
from tho examinations, school may be formed by a majority vote of 

State certificates valid any whore in the the taxpayers of tho county, called by a poti- 
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tion of f )0 electors to the superintendent of the 
county. A county lax of n sum not to exceed 
2 mills mny Liu levied for the support of n. county 
high school, In union high schools the union 
district shares in tire atnte apportionment of 
school fiiml, just as an elementary school dis¬ 
trict, and Lhc balance needed is provided by 
tlio uni Ling districts in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of pupils attending the hiph school from 
each district, No provision exists by which a 
high school, once formed, can ho discontinued. 
Tho high school legislation of Colorado, while 
hotter than that of many other elates, still 
leaves something to be desired in the mntter of 
support, Separate, funds am not provided, 
the method of supporting district high schools 
is unsatisfactory, and the whole method opens 
tile way, as is the case in many other states, 
for the development oT fine high schools at tho 
expense of tho elementary schools beneath. 

Higher and 7'ecfuifcaf JSrtiicnfion. — The state 
main tains the University of Colorado (g.u.) 
opened in 1877 at Boulder, for the colle¬ 
giate instruction of men and women; tho 
state agricultural school (q.u.) at Fort Collins, 
opened in 1870 for instruction in agriculture, 
science, and mechanic arts; and the stato 
school of mines (< 7 . 0 .) at Golden, opened in 
1874, for instruction in metallurgy, mining, 
and engineering. Tho higher instruction pro¬ 
vided by the nLnle is supplemented by the fol¬ 
lowing private in a Li Lu Lions: — 
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by an net of tho territorial legislature in 1801, 
After receiving sums af money nnd land from 
the legislature, Congress, and private sources, 
provision was made in tho state constitution 
to adopt Lhc university as iv stale institution 
in 1070. Tho univoraity thus bemmo entitled 
to tlio land grants from Congress. The new 
slate institution was then opened in 1S77 
with preparatory and college departments; a 
medical school followed in 1883; 111 1802 a law 
school was opened and graduate coursos wero 
offered; the college of engineering was estab¬ 
lished in 1893; in 1004 the summer school was 
instUuLed; in 1 D 00 the college of commerce 
nnd in 1908 the collego of education were 
organized. The preparatory department was 
closed in 1907. The plant now includes 17 
buildings used for purposes of instruction and 
as dormitories. Well-equipped 1 ah oratories nnd 
several valuable collections arc maintained. 
Students are admitted to the college of avta, 
commerce, and eduention on fulfilling require¬ 
ments equivalent to 1G units of high school 
work. Admission is by examination or cer¬ 
tificate of an accredited high school. For en¬ 
trance to the school oT law two yenrs of work in 
tho college of liberal arts will be required after 
1911. Tho requirements for the ediiooI of en¬ 
gineering include more units of mathematic a and 
less of Inugungea than the college of arts. The 
admission requirements for tho medical school 
are those laid down by the Association of Amer¬ 
ican Medical Colleges with the addition of two 
years of work in tlio college of liberal arts. In 
Ilia session lOQO-L'JlO theca were enrolled 1221 
students, distributed ns follows: graduate school, 
83; collego of liberal arts, 577; college oTengineer¬ 
ing, 202; school of medicine. SO; school of law, 
102; summer school, 113. The rnculLy includes 
87 professurH and 7 assistant profeasors, 73 lec¬ 
turers, instructors and assistants. James H, 
Baker, M.A., LL.D,, is tlio president. 


The University of Denver also offers profes¬ 
sional instruction in law nnd dentistry. 

The state also maintains the State Industrial 
School for Beys, at Golden; the State Indus¬ 
trial School far Girls, at Morrison; and tho 
Colorado School for tho Deaf and Blind, at 
Colorado Springs, Tim first two arc reforma¬ 
tory institutions. E. P. C. 

BefnroncHs ■ — 

.Biennial ficjrorfj 0 f the .fiiperirtJnnilcul aj Public Jmlrut- 
iion 0 / Colorado, (1H70-1UUH.) 

IIai.k, 11, M., CJuvti, A., nnd Hiiattick, J. O. Bifncn- 
<io« in Colorado, iH01-1Htifi. (Denver, 1085.) 
DD p|). 

Roshuiniii,, J. E. C, History of Maher Education In 
(.’n I urn do, (.’ire, Inf. U.S, flu, Affile,, No. 1, 1000, 
(WivdiinnLitn, 1003.) 07 pp. 
flliiliiillrs IjhhoiI on llm 1007-ilJOH Rept, of the Sujl. 
P 11 I 1 I, Jnsfr,, nnd llm 1001) Repl. 17. fl, Com. Price. 

COLORADO, UNIVERSITY OF, BOUL¬ 
DER, COL. — A state university under the 
control of a Hoard of Regents elected by pop¬ 
ular vote, The university was incorporated 
vot. 11 — H 


COLUMBA, ST., ABBOT OF IONA.— 
Born in Donegal Comity, Ireland, 521, and 
educated in tlio monnsLic school of Movillo 
and afterwards in the monastery af Clonftrd. 
Columbsi was active in tho foundation of the 
monnsLeries of Derry, Durrow, and Kells; but 
in 503 he turned his missionary energies to¬ 
ward Scotland, and became the apostle of its 
conversion. Ho was presented with the isle 
of Iona, where soon arose by the labor of his 
hands and Uioso of Ids twelve comrades tlio 
beginnings of Lhc greatest of the early Scultish 
monasteries. From Iona Colvimha made jour¬ 
neys throughout Scotland, erecting monasteries 
wherever he met with a favorable reception, 
Near these monasteries churches were built, 
and the Abbot of Iona, though no more than a 
simple presbyLer, consecrated bishops with tho 
advice of a collegium seniorum of his convent, 
With the monasteries came to Scotland the mo¬ 
nastic schools and learning which at that Li mo 
wore nowhere better represented than among 
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the Irish Celts. St. Columba died at Iona. in 
597. R - c ‘ 

Rnlersncea : — 

Auasinan. Do Vila S. CaUimbac ; in Mlgna, Pal. Lai., 

Life of SU Col umbo, It, liy, Reeves. ( (Dublin, 1H67.) 
Ahcjyi.It, Cammfxi,. iSl. CoUimba. (London. 1971.) 
CuoKE, Life tiJicl lPsrfc of fit. CoIhmImu (Lflliilon, 1HHB.) 
Mqntalemubht. jl/oJifr* of the We )!, Vol. lit. (New 
■York, 1BD0.) 

COLUMBAN, or ST, COLUMBANUS. — 
An Irish monk, one of the most sin mo and 
power Ini prcneliors and writers, of Ilia day, wna 
born in Leinster about 513’, died in n cavern 
near his monastery at Robbia, near Bavin, 
in 015, Columbnii received liis education first 
on one of the islands oT Lough Erne and after¬ 
wards at the monastery of Bangor, It is clear 
that, he represented the highest culture of his 
age, since ho possessed a knowledge of Juvenal 
and oilier ancient poets and of the early Fathers, 
About the yenr 585 Columbaii went to CJaill, 
and, finding his way to Burgundy, succeeded in 
founding monasteries nt Anegrny, Luxoivtl, and 
FonLnines. He drew up a monastic rule, which 

S he found in Migno, Fair'd. LaJinn, Vol, 
X. This rule, like the Benedictine, enjoins 
tile copying of manuscripts as a monastic duty, 
and even pres crib cs the task of leaching in 
schools, Drawn inLo a controversy with the 
French monks, Columhnn was banished Train 
Burgundy on charges of attacks upon the King 
and the Queen Mather, and oT keeping Easter 
al the unorthodox season that was favored by 
ancient Irish custom. Cain inban thereupon 
departed to Names, thence Lo Lhe Rhino nnd 
flllrich, thence to Kug and I.akc Constance. 
After two years of preaching to the lienLlicn in 
this vicinity, CohnnWn turned bis face toward 
Italy, and was well received ill Lombardy, 
where lie founded his monastery of Foggio about 
013, some two years before Ins death. 

Ralerances: — 

CtiuiMiiAN. Ejiislnlne, In a/onuuiciilrj Qennaniae His¬ 
toric , . . cpiilolnc, Vol. III. 

Opera, in Mijinn, Pat. Lai., Vol. LXXX. 

Jonas. Life af St. ColiiHilnn, cil. liy Munra. (PIilln> 
ilelpliift, 1H!1S.) 

MoNfAj.E5iiimiT, The Monks of the West, Vol. FI. 
(New York, IfiOH.J 

SANdVs. Ifitloru of Classical Scholarship. (Cnm- 
btiilpic. 1Q03-100B.) 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE, COLUMBIA, S.C, 
— Chartered ill 1854 for the higher educa¬ 
tion of women, and opened in 18GD, It is 
under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Preparatory, collegiate, mu¬ 
sical, and commercial departments arc uiain- 
tdined. The college courses which lead la 
bachelor’s degrees in arts ami science are baaed 
on about 14 points of high school work. There 
is a faculty of 21 instructors. 

COLUMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, MtL- 
TON, ORE. — A coeducational Institution 
founded in 1699 and main tain in g preparatory, 
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academic, collegiate, commercial, nnd fine aria 
departments. The college course is hosed on 
about 8 points of high school work. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, CITY OF 
NEW YORK. — Ail institution which in point 
of student enrollment is the. largest educational 
institution in the United Slates. lnul its begin¬ 
nings when, in 1704, a fund of £‘.li)D0 hnviug 
been raised by public lottery, Cieurge II uf 
England gran Led n nival churl cr for King’s 
Cinlltijta, mid in U\c tommiug yv.at a huiUVmg 
was creeled upon hind given by Trinity Church. 
The first president and Lhe sole instructor 
of the eight sLudmila who enrolled Wins the 
Ilov, Dr. Samuel Johnson, n mnn distinguished 
among the colonists of the eighteenth century 
for scholarship nnd philosophical iimigld. 
After his resignation in 17(1,1 come Myles 
Cooper, who was an ardent royalist and who 
promptly returned to England at the outbreak 
of the Revolution. The college exorcises wern 
suspended, leaving Alexander Hamilton nnd 
other patriotic students free to Luke up amis. 
In 1784 the inaliluliun was rcupaiiud, and in 
1787 was rcchrisleiicd Columbia College. Tho 
new president was William Samuel Johnson, 
ono of Lho framers of tlie Constitution anil 
United States Senator from Connecticut, 
Johnson, who was the son u( the original head 
of King's College, wna probnbly the first 
lay callcgD president among English-spcaking 
peoples.'- 

Until tlie middle of the nineteenth ccnLury 
the college grew very slowly, Many of the 
ro feasors were men of distinction, including 
MTuiel Mitel fill, nlso United Slates Senator, 
Robert Adrain, the maLhemutieiaii, and Charles 
Anthon, the classicist,. T]in nlmnni uf this 
period, nlso, eonlinued In piny i\n impnvtimt, 
part in the development of the city nnd the 
stale. Including ns they did such men ns 
DeWilt Clinton, Ilnmilloit Fish, nnd Abram 
S. Hewitt. Tlie financial resources of Lhe 
institution, however, worn inndeipmtc, and the 
student aLtendanec never rose imieh above 
a hundred. In 1840, Imwever, Charles King 
was appointed president, nnd the development 
began which changed a del in mi national college, 
oinking only a local appeal nnd having lint 
126 students and 7 or 8 professors In a national 
institution having to-day more limn 70(10 
students and more than (WKl instructor*. Dur¬ 
ing King's presidency Ihn enllego moved frinn 
its original home, in Church Street Lo East 
40th SlrccL. A law schoni wiih eslnblishrd 
in 1858, nnd a school nT miiirs and im'lulhli'gv 
in 18 ( 11 . In ISftO came a nominal uniim wllb 
tho College of Physicians nnd RurgemiH, which 
in 1817 bad absorbed the original medical 
department, founded under Couper in 17(15. 
Ilis administration wns distinguished also for 
the presentation, in 1857, oT n Ir us Lees' report 
outlining tho establishment of courses of 
research nnd other university developments, 
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wliioh, though conceived in advance of ita time, of Education for an mutual exchange of pro- 

marks an important step in the history of feasors, with Yale University for n. joint course 

higher education in the Uni Led Stales, in preparation for public service, The Lies 

President Frederick A. 1*. Barnard's admin- with the nearby theological seminaries cstah- 
ist rati on, 18G J 1 to 1SH0, wna one of continuous fished during Mr. Low's administration Imvo 

growth. The income from the two main been made closer, particularly in the case of the 

endowments of Mid college, the Trinity Church Union Theological Seminary, the new build- 
land and the Botanical Garden on Fifth Avenue ings of which nro contiguous to the university, 
(given by the state legislature in 1HM) had Provision has been made by Mr. Joseph Pulit- 
incrcoscd with tlm growth of the city, jmd tho zer for the establishment, in tlie future, of a 
Institution wiu now upon a financial basis which university school of journalism, and plans nro 
made development possible. A school of po- being matured for tho organization of courses 
lilicnl science was established in 1880, a de- in forest engineering, agriculture, landscape 
par Linen t of architecture in lflSl, rnicl during gardening, and preventive medicine. Teachers 
this decade Additional technological courses College lias grown remarkably, and is doing 
were established. Barnard was a leader in pioneer work of the greatest importance in 
the movement to provide for the higher cdu- household and industrial arts.* (Sco JIouse- 
cation of women. To his influence is duo the hold Auto.) 

independent establishment in 1880 of Barnard Columbin University is still operated under 
College (r/.y.). lie was also one of the first the original charter of King's College, last 
to appreciate Llie dignity of Leaching as a pro- amended in 1811. A self-perpetuating board 
fession and the necessity for adequate prepara- of 2*1 trustees, ono fourLh of whom, however, 
|,ion therefor, lie gladly lent his aid Lo tho nro now nominated by the alumni under the 
modest beginnings of Teachers College (rj.u,). Dartmouth plan, hold the title to all property, 
which was founded in 18H8, and was destined appoint all officers, and have ultimate control 

to become one of Llio moat vital parts of tho over llio aflaira of the university. The work of 

university Hint was to grow out of Columbia tho trustees —and il is a real working board 

College. —is mainly done in small standing committees, 

President Barnard died in I860, bis successor on education, finance, buildings and grounds, 

being doth Low, of the class of 1870, former ole. Except for the enru of the finances. 

Mayor of Brooklyn and ufLer his resignation which is in Llio hands of the treasurer, the 
ns president, Mayor uf the city of New York, president has charge of the general adininia- 
During Mr. Low's ndminiHlrnlinn, 1 HOD-1 DM, trnlion. Columbia is rather conspicuous for 
Hie several schools, which hud up tn that liino Llio number of o Die ora assisting the president, 
been hut loosely connected, were welded into whoso work is wholly or mainly adminislraUvo, 
an organic whole. In 18110 the school of lihil- nod for the responsibility entrusted Lo them, 
osophy was established Iiit graduate work in The theory of Uni trustees is that routine nd- 
pliilasophy and letters. In IN!)I the College minislrative work done by teachers is done at 
of Physicians ami Surgeons, which had pro- the expense of their scholarly work, ami pro 
vioualy had an independent charter, wiih merged vision being made in the faculties ami council 
in the university. In lRfl'2 the graduate school for the formulation of educational policies, Hie 
of pure science was organized. In 1800 the carrying out of these policies is railing more 
title Col uni Ilia University was adopted, and in and more into the hands of these iulminiBtriV- 
tlie following year tho institution moved to its tivc officers, who include llio twelve deans and 
present site on Murnlngsidc Heights. In 11100 directors, who are in immediate charge of their 
a summer session and a dcpurlmcnl of extension several schools, the librarian, the chaplain, con- 
teaching were established, suiting engineer, secretary, registrar, alumni 

During the administration of President secretory, bursar, ami superintendent af buihl- 
Ni elm las Murray Butler, '82, who at the time mgs and grounds, 

of lii.4 election in 1001 was dean and professor There is the_ customary subdivision of offi- 
of philosophy ami education, tho university cera of ins trim lion into faculties on the basis af 
has grown mindly in numbers and influence, programs of study, and into departments and 
Additional laud has been purchased, many new divisions on the basin of subjects or groups, 
buildings have been creeled, and the financial The highest academic body is the University 
resources largely iucreuHud. In 1001 the New Council, consisting of the president, Liu* deans 
York Uullogu of Pharmacy, while retaining (who are appointed by tho LruHlens), anil two 
itfl corporate existence, became tho school of elected members from ench faculty, Tho 
pharmacy of llio university. In 1000 a fuc- council was organized under President Low, 
ully of fine arta was formed. Other inci- largely for tho purposo of standardizing grad- 
dents »f this administration have been tho uato work, but with time it linn taken on lar^ar 
rclialaidisliimml of dormitory life for the men funotions, and important matters of university 
— Llio institution having had no dormitory policy are now customarily referred to it before 
since the eighteenth century. A close alliance action is taken by the trustees. 

1ms been formed with Llio New York School The educaLionnl policy of the university 
of Philanthropy, with the Prussian Ministry may be broadly summarized as follows. En- 
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trance to the collegiate courscH. Giilumbia 
College for men and Jlarmud College fur wo¬ 
men, is su administered (ia Lo permit tin: en¬ 
trance of any worlliy hUi dent who cun allow, 
by examination, the preparation of a guoil 
secondary .school course or its equivalent, 
Once nil ini lied, Lhc qunlity of the work of a 
college HUuli'iit, quite ns much ns its quantity, 
is considered in advancing him for graduation, 
and under the aiicmtiona of Urn present rules, 
ninny students graduate in three or three and 
a half years. As has not been infrequent in 
rapidly growing institutions, the question of 
efficiency in Leaching linil not until rccoully 
been receiving its due prominence in Lhc admin¬ 
istration or these colleges, lint at present this 
question is undergoing cnrcful scrutiny on the 
pnrL of the university. 

Entrance to Lha professional schools —- liar, 
medicine, mines, euginemug and chemistry, 
architecture, education, pharmacy — should 
be based upon more than a secoiulnry school 
training, but should not lin unduly delayed 
by demanding a four-year college course as a 
prerequisite. Columbia was the pioneer in 
making provision for combining collegiate and 
professional courses, ami has developed this 
plan until ut present the capable student can 
complete the requirements, both Tor the bach¬ 
elor's degree and nny professional degree, in 
six years. Excepting the college of phar¬ 
macy, the schools of applied science are Ilia 
only ones which do not now require for entrance 
at least Lwo years oT college work, and hero tho 
preliminary college wurk is strongly rneam- 
mciuleil and is being Lukoil by an increasing 
number of Kliulcnls, The courses of higher 
instruction and research are open only to those 
who have hud college training, including special 
preparation for advanced work in Lhe major 
subjects, These sLudenta am given tho great¬ 
est possible freedom in the choice of subjects 
and in the jiroaccution of their work, Tho 
summer session and Lhe extension courses, 
beside giving an opportunity La those who 
cannot take university work at other Limes, 
arc valuable elements oi nrlicuktion between 
the university and other institutions, and 
through them sUulcuLs imi frequently enabled 
to complete their university requirements 
without an undue loss of Limo. 

_ In all iLs work, it is the policy of Lite univer¬ 
sity to take every possible advantage of its 
metropolitan situation and to enlist the cooper¬ 
ation not only of Llm libraries, museums, hos¬ 
pitals, andutlier public inslituliona, hut of Lhe 
personal service or the experts in every brunch 
uf knowledge, its own nluinui and iilhnra, 
who naturally congregate in a great tilLy. Tlin 
student of architecture, for example, dirts tho 
benefit of criticism by leaders of the profession 
of his own choosing, and the engineering student 
similarly meets men whose advice- is of the 
greatest value to him, Provision is mndc 
whereby senior mcdicnl students havo con¬ 


tinuous service as clinical clerks in the hospitals 
uf llie city. 

The university library numbers aliimL -IHO.tltKI 
volumes, mill the Hrienlilie equipment fur iu- 
Blrucliim mid researeli is in gnierul very good, 
Lhe hdiorulnry rijuipnu-nt being ciiiiNluiiliy 
replenished frnm the iiieuini! of a large fund 
heque a Hied fur the purpurte by Lhe. ln.lv Stephen 
Whitney Plimnix, 

The phymeul uppeiiritiire of Lhe university is 
impressive. It stands nn tin- summit »f u 
rocky lull in the northern purl uf Manhattan 
Island, surrounded by n nulnldu group of 
public buildings, including tin; f.’utin;rival of 
St. Jolm the Divine, St. 1,tike’s Hospital, (he 
Union Tlieulngicul Heiiiiiniry. the Institute 
of Musical Art, nml (Irani's Imub. (The 
schools uf medicine mid pliurimicy an; at 
preaenL at o!)Lh iSLreet nml (ISlh Street re¬ 
spectively.) The grounds at Mormogdde, 
iiielmliiig ill use id Ilarminl College nml 
Teacliprs College, rover Mil a itch. There are 
in all II university buildings having a 
total flour area of 1,1177,li!)l square feet, 
erected ut n cast id about SI l ,. Mill, III HI. The 
buildings uf the University (.‘iir|ioralitni are 
being erected in uowmhiuec with a unified 
architectural Helieim; uf great dignil.v, fur 
which credit is mainly due tn Hie lule (’buries 
V. Mcltiin. Tho c.eTilral library, the gift uf 
PresiilcmL how us a im-muriul lo his father, 
is a chiHsieuI building; of while limcsluue, anil 
the surrounding buildings nre id liriek with 
limestone Iriininiiigs. The nniversily Inis laud 
emmgU Tor u iiuriuitl grow ill during the next 
ten or fifteen years. Iiiil the riLy is rapidly 
dosing aluml it, nml ns the present value uf 
vacant land in llm vicinity is inure limn 
§1,000,000 per city Idnek, lln; diflienlUes sur¬ 
rounding its future growth ninimt lie nver- 
Dstimnted, The. preliminary legal steps linve 
been taken fur an interesting project to prn- 
vido n university studium by filling in the 
Hudson lliver shore at u puiuL a few jiuiulml 
feet distant from tins nniversily. 

The touching staff, which" now numbers 
more than .six hundred, luis Us share of the 
most distinguished American iiislnietnrs and 
investigators. It w Iwuir emwlimlly ns 
crlliLed by men for whom (lie stimulus of 
metropolitan life is a mure powerful fad or 
than its nmlinihteil expense. Perhaps the 
university is most untidily strung ill present 
in llm pnlUmd and social seienres, nml in the 
fid lln of edueulhiii, English, philosophy, anil 
leehnidngy. As is likely lo lie in lhe rime uf 
nn iirlian nniversily, lhe intellecLiiid pace is 
swift, and lhe 11 fib Lilies in the imniliil uni¬ 
versity hihliiigrupiiy eniilniu mure Hum lln* 
nveragn number uf nml ri I mi linns uf per¬ 
manent vnhip to scholarship. 

Tim students registered in 10ld-IIPII are 
divided as follows: Columbia College, 7-0; 
Ilarnard College, ,121; iiiiiipriircssiininl grnd- 
unte achoolsj DDl ; law, 3Cn; medicine, Hill; 
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miiicH, ongi liming, nml clicmiiiLry, 713; fine 
nr In, 170; jili ni'iiiucy, 283; Teachers College, 
1-102, nurl summer sessiim, 2032, n loLal, ex¬ 
cluding duplicates, of 74,12. In addition there 
ivrcmnuy registered osleimum aludnnlH. Mure 
Limn half Hu* HturluiilH in llm university uro 
graduates of higher iuwliUilUms of learning, 
representing in each year mure Lliun 250 
American itwliluiuniH uf enllegmlii Hlunding 
nnd 75 or inure similar foreign i iihL i LitlioiiH. 
Of llie to ml TOBMtrivlion, about onu third nro 
women. . 

Tlic makeup nr tho Hluilmil imily in extra* 
ordinarily complex. In Die college llicrn have 
always been a manlier of llm Knickerbocker 
nml other old established New York families. 
Side by Hide with them! are an iiuireiLsing man¬ 
lier of emailry boys who ro to the city fur 
Hicir rilueulioii for llie mane reamm Hint ninny 
city hoyn rh to the conn try. The profes¬ 
sional and graduate students come from all 
parts of llie. world. Situated, us Columbia is, 
at the main gateway of Llm counlry, it in not 
HurpvimiiR tlml a huge number of Llie Sill dents 
are of foreign liirLli or iinrciilngc. The Or- 
mmiH of tin: urnmd nml third gineralinn are 
here in largo numbers, ami Llie number uf 
1 Lillian and Senndiiinvinn students of the anion 
class is rapidly growing. In mlditiaii there 
arc each year mime 1 Till sliiileiilH coining di¬ 
rect from foreign conn Irian. Twenty years 
ngo Cnhiinhia was known as llm " llich Man's 
College.” It is now coining la lie iipprecinlcd 
as llie Ir I’aiir Man's Univeraily." The op¬ 
portunities in New York InrHliliIenls who have 
to supjiurL ih"iiiHilvi‘H am wide, nml llm earn- 
iiiRH of llm 500 limit who repurt to the einpluy- 
lncnt iniininiUi'c aggregate nmh year mure 
than St50,(10(1, In spile nf llm doleful pre¬ 
dictions which were iiiudc when, in 1005, in- 
LercnllrgiiUe fmitbidl was Htuninnrily ulmliahcil 

ns nn “ nciideinic nuisance," llm vurimis slu- 
ilcnl activities are in a prosperous condition, 
Twcjily-fuur Creek Idler fmlernilirs Jiavo 
elm piers at Cohimliin. Among llm innumer¬ 
able oilier urgiinizniinns, pcrlinpH llm most 
inLercsliiig are llm dubs, scini-selnilnrly and 
sc mi-social, eoniposeil of instructors nml slu- 
deiils ivlio am liuuml together by common 
inLcrcal lo soma sulijccl uf aiudy. Student 
journalism, ilelmliiiR, mid drumniicH IlnuriHli, 
and llie uiiivernily luis a omlUalde, pusilicm 
in variims liriinelies or sport, railnbly rowing, 
baakdluiU, nml iiHiuminlum fmilbidl. 

Tim niiiiuiil budget of Llm univeraily, includ¬ 
ing llm Cmtv ciiiialilnenl enrimralimiH, in now 
over 12,5(11*,11(1(1, (If lids dim, half ciiinea 
from student fees, uhtmL one fuiirlh frmn tho 
renin id real csliile, one niRhlli from llm in- 
niinm of trust [iimls, and Liu* remainder frnm 
special gifls, Of Llm income uliuul §1,500,0(10 
is flevoled In leachera' Hiilnries nml llie re¬ 
mainder to the i iu it 1 1 using of books and appa¬ 
ratus, Lo Llie general luliiiiiiialrnliun. nml to n 
linking fund for the liriuidnlion of the debt of 


53,000,000 incurred in developing the site at 
Miirningsidc. 

Willi in the past eight years, lhc university 
hnu received in gifls the sum of §12,500,000, 
and llm, mihlc bcijucslu uf John H. Kennedy, 
tine of tins trustees, which will amount in 
nearly §*2/2(10,000, and (icorgc F, Crocker's 
bei|uent of over SI,000,000 for medicnl re¬ 
search, arc about lo become avail able, The 
net value of llm University property, taking 
the figurcH uf the ciLy Lax dcpartmeiiL, for llm 
buildings and grim min, is $3(1,317,000, divided 
na follows; Columbia College, 330,150,000; 
llurimrd College, §3,000,000; Col [ego of l'linr- 
macy, §133,000; Teachers College, §2,035,000, 

„ V. I J . IC. 

RbIbibiicbb ; — 

CoJuiiitia OnUroP. in (fir. Cfltf »/ New York. J/uPricnf 
.X'ltfr/i nml I'narnt t'uiuliliun. (New York, JHD3.) 

A llittury of Culumhiu Uninraily, 17U-i(XH. (New 
York, 11 ) 01 .) 

Pink, J. II. Kino'* Cvlhyr iidio Columbia UnivcriHy, 
l7Bi-ISU7. (Nuw York, 1SU7.) 

K. ]■;. (,'reni Ain cricnii Univeniliea. (Now 
Ynrk, 111)0.) 

Van AiiiirNiie. Illnlory of f'nlnmliin Univeraily: in 
Unictrliliti nmi Ihrir 7ion>, i'll. Iiy J, L, Clinmljer- 
Iniu, Yu). I, Lllusiun, 

COLUMBUS^ CITY OF. — T|m capital ami 
llm fourth city m size in (lie sluti* of Ohio, nml 
llm seat uf llm stale university uf Ohio. In 
1010 llm Lulal populnliim was 181,511. Its 
sclimil ceiiHus, 0-21 years of age, was 30,074 
in 11100; and iLs lulal day Hiihuul enrollment 
was 22,077, mid its total night scliuol cmnll- 
iiienl was 200. Tim enrollment in private and 
pnrocliial seluuils was *M0fl ndililioniil. Of 
llm lotid populatuiu in 10 ( 1 ( 1 , 10 per cent were 
foreign bom anil 0 per cent of Lhc colored race, 
Thu Cevuigu burn were cldelly Ormans and 
Irish. 

The first school was opened in Columbus in 
1805, nml Urn first NchnnlhoiiND. was built in 
180fi. Uy 1820 Columbus contained four 
English schools nml ft clnssical academy. A 
high school was opened in 1N32. The city wns 
ineorpnrnled in 1834; nml in 1S*J5 n simcinl 
law was passed liv the legislature organizing 
a board of education of six for Hie city, and 
granting lo lhem certain jiawera. In 1817, n 
.Superintendent of ScIiooIn was elected, llm. 
first in Ohio; llm Hcluinls were graded into pri¬ 
mary, secondary, and high schools; and Llie 
school library wim begun, 

The schnulK now uueiale under the general 
laws of llm slain or Ohio governing cities. 
Tim Emud uf 1'. dura lion cunsisls uf three mem¬ 
bers denied at largo, nml twelve Trout suh- 
dialricls. Kleeliim is for fuur yenrs, one ln\l[ 
going nut nf ollice every two years. The 
board eieclH a Suimriiilendenl id Hehnoia, who 
nomiiiales nil teachers for dcnlinu hy tho 
bnaril. A City Board of Examiners n( three, 
of wliioh Lhc City SlipcrinlomleiiL is clerk, 
examines anil ccrlificales ail teachers for tho 
schools, A city normal school, with a course 
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or n yoar and a lmK beyond Hid high echool, 
trains teachers for the elementary schools. A 
trim lit officer looks nrter tlio enforcement or 
tho compulsory attendance laws. Super- 
visors or music, art. mid physical training arc 
employed. Manual training ia not taught in 
either the grades or llio high school, though 
Some instruction in domestic acienco is offered, 
German is an optional sLudy from the third 
grade thro ugh tho high echool. Four high 
schools with somewhat similar courses, nra 
maintained. The public school library, under 
the control of the Board of Education, con¬ 
tains about 70,000 volumes. 

The school system consists of a normal school, 
4 high schools, and 37 day elementary schools. 
501 teachers (4 in evening schools) and 5 super¬ 
visory officers were employed in 1008-1000, QL 
of these tenohera being employed in tho high 
schools. The total cost for current expenses 
and maintenance in 1D0S-1DQD was $713,518, 
80 per cent of which was ruined by local taxation. 

E. I*. C, 

References ; — 

Annual licnorls of Hie BflnrtJ o/ ptluMtian of the City of 
Columbus, 1815 Id dnlo. 

COMBE, GEORGE (1798-1858), — Phre¬ 
nologist, horn at Edinburgh. lie was ad¬ 
mitted to tho prnclico of law in 1B10. llis 
career was, however, changed after 1815, when 



Qcorga Combo (17BB—18GB). 


lie became interested in the work of Spurzhoim 
(tf-tu), to whose movement lie was converted. 
He became the loader of the phrenological study 
in Great Britain, and devoted tlio rest or Ida lire 
to it, writing and lecturing on the subject and its 
applications. In 18ID he published Unsays 
on Phrenology; in 1,92-1 the Elements of Phrenol¬ 
ogy j and in 1828 appeared his most important 


work, Esin?) on Ike ConRlilnfion of Man, which 
ran through several editions and had grunt 

G opulnrily. The movement hnd been attacked 
y Sir W. Hamilton (fl.i\), anil derended liy 
G'oinbc. Tho years 1838-1,840 lie spent In 
America on n lecturing lour. While there ho 
intorcslcd Horace Miuin (g.e.) in bin work. 
On his return lie tvroLc Nolen on United A'tales. 
In mldition to his main aluily lie turned liis alien- 
lion to Cilucntioii and liceamc a Birring ndvo- 
cato of secular schonls nil a niUiniinl buijin, In 
1833 lie published ficctvren ou /hipn/nr Educa¬ 
tion. Although tlio sillily for which Combo 
stood was early discredited by neieiiliNls, it 
wrta due to liim that n throng popular interest 
was taken in it for many years niter his dentil. 
■See PlinENOLOQY. 

Ret Brontes; — 

Dictionary of National biography, 

CiiimuN, Cu. Lift of tr curoe ifornhe. (Lumlnn. 1B7H.) 
Jolly, M', Education, tb Frincipfva aml Practice, 01 
Zl it eloped lip George Combe, (Liuuluu, lh7U.) 

COMBINATION TONE. -7 A ruuliont 
tone which arises from the sounding of two loud 
tones together, Synonyms, " remilliml Lone," 
" third tone." Combination lunnH embrace 
difference lanes nml mmunjiliun tones. Tho 
pitch of the first cliffercncii tune eorrrupomlH 
to the difference in the vilmiliim fmpimicy 
of tho two generating lones, The pitch of the 
summation lone correspond* in tin; ho in of the 
vibration frequencies of the turn generaling 
tones. Tims, in Hounding the two Ioih'h A', 435, 
vibrations, and CJ", 522 vilirulioiis, LogoiUcr, 
tho first difference Lonn will he H7 vibrations 
(522—1,15). anil Llio HuinniaLinn tune will lie 
057 vibrations (-135 + 522). Under favorable 
circumstances, second, third, nml even fnurtli 
difference tones corresponding to successive 
differences botwoun the, lowest loiics present, 
may be heard. Combination lonrH ploy an 
important rfilo in the enrichment of musical 
clangs. They arc most effective when the 
generating tones arc cuiiHOimnL and within the 
sumo octavo. Like overtones, they ordinarily 
paaa unrecognized in music. Two or mine 
tones of the Biimo pitch become one when sounded 
together. Thus, three organ tones uf UmHtvme 
pitch sounded in different parts of the mom 
will bo heard distinctly as one lone which nn- 
Bumea a location in a specific place unhide 
of tho eonmling innlminiuHN. Thin is culled 
fusion sound or phnnLom Hound, nml in, in a 
way, related to combination tonus. l\ 15, S, 

COMBINED METHOD. — A general Lmn 
applied to n. mixed system of (I’neliing which 
incorporates the main feature id two nr mure 
diBlinguishaldo melhuda. Tin* nyaleni of leach¬ 
ing arithmetic partly by 11 lopica " mid partly 
by ilia " concentric circle '* plan is a typical 
ease of a "combined ’ 1 or " combination 11 
method. 

See Ecpeotic Method. 
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COMENIUS, JOHN AMOS (KOMEN- nt Amsterdam anil Heidelberg. Returning to 

SKY] (ir.02-1070).—Thn piounnr of moil- Ida niilivo country aL the ago of 22, and 

orn educational science. Although hia fume finding himself Luo young to bo ordained for 

depends nlmoHl entirely on hia work for cdiicn- the niinisLry, he accepted Lhe position of flec¬ 
tion, ComcniuN wmihl have linen the lual Lo lur nt the gymnnniuiu at ProrJiu, near OlmOLz. 

admit Hint lie lived fur the school alone. In- And now began Lhe activity and reforms 

spired by what lie cnindilcrcd to be a higher which were Lu occupy him Lu Ilia end of Ida 

mission, lie wna i;om|ielled throughout the lifu. For this school lie wrolc an cleinen- 

grcnlcr iiiirt of Ida life in aiiiLe of IiIh chief inter- lury Latin grammar ((i'ranmui/irrrc fncilioris 

ests lo ilcvole hiinself lo Ino work nil which hia prttcr.enla, 1(11(1). At the age of 2d lie wan or- 

rcpuLalion resLa. (-oiiicmua wna horn in 1502 diiincil. and in 1018 ho was appointed pnBlor 

nt Nivnilsi in Moravia, and wna brought up by over Fulncck, with the additional duties of 

K iliuns (his parents having died early) in the school mipcrinlaiulciiL llo was married about 

of the Moravian ar flohnnhvn Clnireh. this time, and spent two happy ycimi at hia 

From tlicso lit* acquired the rnligioua zeal mid work. Hut Lhn Thirty Years' Wnr liutl broken 

out, and in 1(121 the Spanish soldiers swept over 
the region whore he lived and destroyed every¬ 
thing. Ho was forced^ lo fleo, and lived for a 
lime on the estate of Karl von Zerolm, rending 
works on education mid familiarizing himself at 
any rate with the more important writers, 
In 1022 lie lost his wife and children. Fivo 
years later Ilia Moravian pnalcirs wora pro¬ 
scribed, niul found protection wiLh Dnron 
.Sadowsky von Sinupna. Here ComoniuB wrolo 
Rules af il Jcl/iotl for John SLadiuB, tutor in tlio 
baron's family. lie also began in llohcmin a 
didactic work under llm influence of llm fl{- 
ilnctic of Filina Jlodinus. In 1028 Lhe greater 
part of the Moravian community wna compelled 
to lake refuge in Poland at Liasn. Among 
them were (.'omciiiim nml lii.i wife (lm him 
married for the second time in 1021). Hero 
OomcniuH became llectnr of Ilia Gymnnsiuin of 
the Moravian Brethren. Ills work was now 
inspired liv a Lwofuhl aim —lo reform tlio 
kcIuiiiIh and to educate the children of hid faith 
fur the restoration Lo their homes according to 
the current prophecies which were believed by 
(,'ninciiiiiH. DuL ho had no intonLioii of rcvolu- 
picly nml e/irnesL devotion to a ciiiikii which lionizing method, lie was willing Lo lenru, and 
marked Ida career. lie received nn eleineiilnry read much ami entered into correspond cnee with 
education in the local hcIiooIs, ami allowed no ninny prominent erlueators. Among those! was 
iiiLullccLiial nptiludo or scholarship until his IlaLke, who twice refused Lo vouchsafe a reply, 
sixteenth yenr. Ha wna Limn sent lu the gym- Comeniiia found what he was seeking among his 
nnsium aL l'rerau. It woh Lima not until 1008 contemporaries; for example, he found that O. 
thaLhehegnn the study uILntin, a circumstance Yugol. principal of the Piedneognun at Citilthi- 
wldcli was fortunate, for hu was old enough Lo gen, bad introduced a graduated schema of 
npprccinto the incflieiency of tlic prevailing Latin lessons consisting of words arranged 
methods. lie saw Lliat what wna charged Lo alphabetically, with the German meanings 
the idleness of llm pupils was really due. lo tlio attached, lo ua combined into sentences. J. 5, 
inability of the LcaelieiH lo present a lesson Frey, in a work on education published in 1020, 
properly. The schools lie later elnirncti'iized hnd advocated the colloquial method oflangungo- 
hh "Hlniigiiter-huuHe.H uf Lhe mind, . . . where teaching ami the. importance of real studies, 
ten nr more years are ajienL in learning wlint Comeniiia wna aiming at n method of leaching 
might he aequiied in one . . . places where which should ho universal ami time-saving; 
mimls nn: fed on words.’’ In 1(112 he matricu- chijilren were Lo learn with ease, and Lhn Lime 
Inter! iiL Lhe University of Herhorii in Nassau, which was thus saved wnH to no devoted to 
where ho came! into contact with the cneyclo- studies which were of equal imporLnncc — 
pedist, Aisled (q.v.), who was himself interested morality nml religion. For nlrcruly Comonius 
in edueaLion. About the hiiiiic period the fnmo conceived that the eml of eduentian was broader 
of Ilatke [q.v.), who bntl been ciuloraed by the than the acquisition of knnwlcdge / and must look 
two universities of Jena and Giessen, was at its to the divine. A better education would heal 
height and naturally attracted the altentiuu of the dissensions of Church and Stale. In 1032 
Ceinoniua. The Uvo years, 1GL2-I0U, lie apuul he completed the Magna Didactics., or Grcaj 
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Didactic in Czech; this work was noL published Sonars; Mind, Dio Will, tlio Altcclionw; the 

until lfllO at longue, artor it lmd been re- Mechanic ArU (mscvnrid cliiinLera); the Home 

covered from the archives at Lisan. At tlio cuul Us pirns: Maninge; the Family; Stale ami 

a rune time Coincnius had also tU; voLcfl himself Civic lieu Homy (in Nevcrul i;liajiLr*r«J; (irninnnir, 

to the preparation of class hooka, which were to Hhetoric, Dialectic, and lilt* variuitN biaiio|ien of 

contribute to Lite larger aim expressed in tho knowledge; Klhies; llamcM; Ihnilh, Muiinl, 

Great Didactic, He felt the need of a textbook Providence of Cud; llm AiiyplN. ('are wan taken 

including a vocabulary of essential Dalin words ihnl every graminnliml Hlfunlure should ho pre- 

mul giving the structure of sentences ns an tfcnicdao that a cuni]ili>Ln griunmniiriLl kumvl- 

introduction to the rending of the clnsmicnl edge would lie developed inductively by tho 

aiitlwa. A book of lhia type had been eng- skillful teacher. Much page gave in parallel 

goated in 1027 by flodiims, and Cruncnhin do- columns the Latin sentence and the vermicular 

voted tlio next few years to compiling it. lb equivalent, and tho iimlriicliuii dealt with ina- 

wns while ho was already engaged on the book Undid that, in itu eleimmlury form itl leutd, was 

tluit a similar work of Daticiis, an Irish Jesuit within Ilia experience of the child. Tin? chief 

settled pL Salamanca, was brought to bis notice, defect of the bonk, one arising from a violation 

The Juana Linpiiarnm of lbiLieus had first of n principle emphasized by CuinoiiiiiN, iviik Du* 
appeared in La Lin-lip unfair in lftlS, was speedily failure In repeal the words., the object being In 
produced in other Innguiigcs, and In 1G2D an use each word only once, Besides imciuod la ting 
edition in eighUangunges wns iNsued. Contemns a vast amount of repetition and arousing tho 
saw many defects hi thin: the neleclion of words dislike of the pupil, it bad ihe disadvantage of 
was poor; the words, though used only once, giving otilv one, meaning to the word (llinugW 
ware not given in their prime glKnilicaiice; that was always tlio turn signification), and only 
the sentences did not have a moral conLcnt. one coiih Lnielion. While the iclmi linrl been 
In lfifsi be published his own work, already Miggealcd by Untlio, nml ini>(Ti>Hmrlly ex ecu I oil 
completed in 1028, under the title at J«au« independently by IlntuniH, this was llu; (irxt 
LintfUnrmi Rcsernta, sivc Sewinnrium Lin- successful attempt at Lite cinistiuctimi nf u-xi- 
(/linruui cl ScienftViou Omnium ( The Gale books according to uindcrii nml psychological 
a/ 'J'oiiDiiea Unlockci/, or n .Seminary n/ l/ic minciplva, And after llm bnpvovemimiH mmhr 
Tan^iie,y mid rdf Sciences). This was his most by Comonins liimaclf, lllllc further nilviinro was 
famous book, ami alone would have made him n made for a century and a half. Tim Jtiniiu 
notable character in his own century. Within u was the work of three years' labor nf lim nullinr, 
Bhorl lime it waa translated into Latin, Cheek, but in reality It was Die product of the ecu Luries 
Bohemian, 1’olinh, Cieruinu, Swedish, Belgian, since) tlio opening of the IlniioinHAuco. 

English, French, Spanish, Italian, add Huuga- In llu* biuho year in which ho completed tho 
rinn of the European InugunRas, and into Arabic, Jo nun Ling urn-mu lie wrote Dm I iitumulori) uj 
Turkish, [lussian, and Mongolian of the Amalie, die <Uo(/icr Sc/iuol and the* Sr,hula /n/anffac, 
For many generations tlio schoolboys of Direo books which indicate Unit liin interest in erluen- 
conliimiits thumbed this book as their primer lion was nut confined to Llu? Latin Helmuts. 
t» the languages instoiul of tho Dmmtua nml The iihnt of the mother neliiml In? lmd emlmdii'tl 
Alexander of preceding; gonernLious. And very in the Grr.al Didactic. 

different from those it was, though in soroo Hia educational activity wan inliTrupled by n 
respects not much less dilTieulL. The plan or request from the Brethren wjiSeh rc.-mlldl in Ilia 
the book was simple and 11 natural." glavLing writing of the Ifisfury of l/ic /hi/unnmii HreIJirm 
with acvornl thoiianiul oT llm riiQHt common nnil !Jiit(or\i a{ Ihe Persecution* uf Ihe Huheviiun 
Latin words referring to familiar objects, tlio Church , and several doctrinal works. In 1(1113 
plan was to arrange them into sentences, be- he resumed hi* earlier work, publishing in that 
ginning with tho simplest and becoming pro- year a. f'/iysfcR which gave a uyumisU of the 
grcssivoly more complex, and in euoh a manner physical universe. Although he liml cinne into 
that n series of related subjects would be pre- coiitnct with bacon's works, this work iu mimic 
scnled. Urn whale presenting a brief encyclopc- proof that ImlilLle conipreluuided the indiudiVQ 
die survey of knowledge^ as well as alfurduig or experimental method iuBcmuce. Tlumlngiim 
o vocabulary and n working knowledge of aim- as ho was by profCiSsiun, Conmniu.s ronhl nut 
pic Latin. This LoxL will give a fair concep- get uway from tlm methods of Dmnlngy, mid Ids 
lion of Urn pansophic ideal as well na Ihe new i’lii/afc.i nIiowh him cinpluyiiiR llm imdlnnU of 
tciifiency m tlio subject mailer of cduention. analogy and tlm authority of llm Heripluo’H, 
Ihe 100 uitforont chap tor Jmiuliugs included which he useil where the medieval HclinliiNtia 
such mibjccts ns _ these, introduced In Ilia philosopher would have referred to Aristotle, 
order given; Origin of the World, tho Elc- Fur Borne nf the fnnliwlic iilwm emilaiiwdin thin 
monts, tlm Firmament, Fire, Meteors, IVater, work lie was iiidcblftd to (lanipnnelln, Tlio 
Larth, .Stones, Melnls, Trees nml Fruit, HerLia world, lio mainLninccl, ia constituted from tlio 
and fohTubs, Ammnls (in Bevorid chapters); three principles of water, spirit, light; while tho 
Man, his body, oxlmuil members, internal “ qualilies ' of all things are cous-islcncy (aalt), 
mombera, qualities of tho body; Discuses, Ul- oleosity (sulphur), and nquosity (mercury), 
eerfl, and Wounds; Fxtci'inil Senses; Internal But while theology was responsible fur Lhesa 
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survivals of the medieval, Comenius distinctly 
stands ror thostudy of imLuml phenomena and 
the dependence upon mmso perceptions as tho 
source of knowledge concerning nature. Ah iui 
easy introduction lo lho Junun Luigiiariirii 
ComciiiilH wrote in Jd.’lll llio l'cirtibufuni, or 
ZJnirnncc //nil, in winch the form of Lho 
larger work wiih retained. The hook cnntniuccl 
1000 wnrila combined in 427 wimple sentences, 
nml an introduction giving iiiHlrucliomi for the 
use of the work. 

From thin period doles ComeniiiH’ mdiemo 
for iv pnmmphie wrick, a universal cwyelimediu, 
an niillmrilulivc nlnleuicnl nf all that hail been 
done williiu the realm uf science, This work 
wan lo he rolled Jim no llcriim sire Snpicnliae 
Porta. Tim iirojccL nllmclcd Live nUeiiliau of 
Samuel Ilnrtlili ( 17 .r.) nml Mime English ad¬ 
mirers who wore familiar with tho Jniiua Lin- 
gunrum. Oil UlirLlib’fl request OniucllitlH wrote 
Pmuwphici Libri Deli nml in [Outline of 1 / 11 / 
Work on f/iiii'rrjnf ll'iadoni), which IlarLliii 
withouL liia knnwledgo ur consent puldi.shed 
under the Lilia id f.Vuinfiiuin f.'fjiiicm'nnoriiwi 
I'rnchitliii (I’nlwle U> the Ljjorla nf Cow emus, 
OxToril, 10,57), nml which wan callml iiv Co- 
nicniiiH 1‘roilrmitun PiniHuphinc (Prcrurnnr of 
Vitiwml ll'udom)- The pmiHOpliic idea hud 
been Hliniulated by Ilaenn’.H Ailrimcemcnt of 
/it-iiruini;, which opened up visions of unpnral- 
lelud jirugrim From umversulism in knowl¬ 
edge »i unwed mi lo mriYiwulwm i» hwnum 
affairs nml gave rim* In hopes which (’omeiiius 
Hlrnngly held nf i\ unifiaulmii id the (.‘Inwliun 
world. For the nreunnl CmneniiiH odvoculed 
mil only ihe eueyi'lnprdiivof natural phenomena, 
hutalHO a Collegium DuhtcUcnui or l‘n)inn]ihicum 
which, like "Sulcnmm'H Huunc," suggested by 
Uncoil in the A'ciu .•If/rin/is, win lo form a cen- 
trnl lalinralory and elcuriug limwn for all man¬ 
ner of .scientific research, t.’oinenius was invited 
to Kiiglmul In lay Ids views before Parliament 
in Kill, lint on his arrival found it prorogued. 
When Parliament mol agnin, every thing seemed 
favorable In the proposed institution. Several 
hiiilding.H in London nml Winchester were 
suggested, nml nl last Chelsea College ivns 
lrnelicolly decided upon, when the Civil War 
jruke out and diverted all interest, Put 
CoincniuH did not mirmuler the hope of re¬ 
organizing hiiiunii knowleilgo, which with a 
universal langimgc wns Lo form the basin nf 
n reorganization of society. While this ideal 
aroused eiitlmsiasin, Cninciiius was hardly 
llie man In lead in mirh a work, fur lie was 
ignorant of (lie first principles of resenrcli, 
llul thin k'lillmsinsm nllnvdril a stimulus to his 
oilier work by which he was destined to ho 
re mu tub ere il, while his idea! was snnn fnrgntlen. 
Although in liis /Vij/sics Comenius hud shown 
himself ineapahle of up pied a. ting lh« llucimiuu 
iiiolhod, lie displays the extent to which he had 
advanced beyond amue of Ids coutemporarica 
in tho aphorisms included in the Panxuphici 
Libri Dclinculio, which may he mimmarizcd ns 


follows: God, nature, nml art are the objects 
of universal knowleilgo which to he perfect must 
iio lull, true, nml ordered. All Lhings originnted 
in occorduuen wiLh idcoH which eomc ultimately 
from Clod; hence the. world ’ih nn image of God 
and everything iH interconnected. The bnsia of 
nil things is harmony, lienee Cam mills deduces 
Lhc possibility of knowing nil tilings through ap¬ 
prehending fundamental conceptions mid norms 
by means or induction from natural phenomena, 
tho cnaicsL and most accenBihle for the purpoBo 
of milking experiments. (See the Aphorisms in 
full in Monroe, ifufnry of Fifm nfion.) 

While in England, lie wrote Fin Lucia 
(published 1008 ), supplementing lim pansophia 
plans nml suggesting Lhc need of universal 
schools, language, hooks, and college. Since 
tho English support could no longer he relied 
11 pon, t’oineiiius now decided lo accept an in¬ 
vitation In Sweden Bent to him by an admirer, 
Ludovic de Geer, in Lhc hope that there a belter 
opportunity would offer itself of realizing his 
laiisopliio ideal, and, if possible, of restoring 
lis people to Moravln. lie wnH soon, however, 
to lie disillusioned, for his interviews wiLh 
OxmiHtiern nml Skytlie soon convinced him 
that his services were Roughl to write school 
lexllmnkH and not Lo regenerate the world. 

The next few years present a pathetic picture 
of ('oineuuiH struggling lo subdue the overmas¬ 
tering desire lo do something for his ideal, of 
iniRry Idlers from his natron De Geer, oven of 
elnirges of dishonesty, lint lie labored patiently, 
and in lfllft had completed n aeries of hooks 
which woro Biilnnilleil lo a coimnittee nf three 
in Sweden. Tlmao luniks included the A/cf/iudim 
Liugunnim tfovmiim, which was n longer work 
tluiu the. Great Didactic, and dealt only with 
tho tennhing of languages— Latin lining Lnkeu 
as a typo — and contained a description af the 
author’s own loxLbooks; the d’riinmc Liugunnim 
iton’wma cbm's, Graiinncitiru Latino-Vcriiaculn, 
n grmnmnr Tor llic Jnnvn; the Lc.n'con Jununla 
in Latin; Lho Fcsft&idimi, Jnnun, and/Ib'imn, 
which were revised and published later, 

In 10-17 he was eelcetcd Hislinp of the Hrotli- 
rnn, and for tho next few years lie devoted 
himself lo his clerical duties in addition to his 
oLlier work, llo hod several invitations to 
reorganize Hehool systems, and in 1050 lie estab¬ 
lished n school «L Sums Paluk, near Tokay, 
which, in addition lo giving Comenius n freo 
hand at putting liis ideas into prnctlce, wns to 
hi: equipped with a printing press. For the or¬ 
ganization id this school lie published llm.S'Jtrlrfc 
of lhc Pnn/tonhic School. While at Funis Fa Ink 
hr, remade!eu Urn Frslilmlnm and added n list uf 
words in the vernneiilnr nml LlUin, for (-'umimius 
had now derided that words should enme before 
.sentences. The Jnnun was nlsn rewritten and 
included a lexicon of words, a grammar and text 
in this order, certainly not nil improvement on 
his first edition, which, linvvnver, he repudiated. 
IIo now began lo justify Ids method by the an¬ 
alogy of building—first Lho word, (lion the tools 
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fur shaping it, ami InsL Llio structure. The tlurd 
textbook wos the /Union Lmyiiric Lfilinne lu 
which n complete Latin grammar is prefixed. 
Tlic text is nn enlargement of thill of Lite J miun, 
and prepared fur the I’alnliunt or Thesaurus of 
works selected from Llic cjunsienl Latin writers. 
In thin period falls the Orln'.i /'ictus, or the H'orM 
i'n Piclwcs, which was to enjoy greater popu¬ 
larity Limn any other of Comcnius' writings and 
was to crente a new departure in school IcxL- 
hoaks. The full Lille was The World of Scunibk 
'/Mop drawn ; (/int is, the lYomriicUditrc uj nil 
futu/amenlnl Things in the World and Acliantt 
in Life reduced lo Qeulrir Demonstration, so ffial 
il may he a Lump lo I he Veslibuhnn anil Jama of 
Languages," TIlia was probably the first suc¬ 
cessful application of pictuvca to school uses. 
The iibc of pictures naturally arose from Co- 
rneniua' advocacy of things before words: when 
the things could be used, bo much the better; 




A pnge til the alphabet from the Orb is PicIih, 

otherwise, pictures could take their place. Nihil 
in intclkclu quod non prtus fuerU in senau, In 
the preface lo this work lie saya: “ For it in 
certain that there is nothing in the understand¬ 
ing, which hns not been previously in Llic souse; 
consequently to exercise the souses carefully 
in discriminating Llic dilTcvoiieea of natural 
objects is to lay the foundation of all wisdom, 
all eloquence, anil all good and prudent action. 
He had nlrcndy recommended that the class¬ 
room walla slipuld ho covered with picLium 
The cuts were executed by Michael Hud lor 
of Nuremberg. Mach object in the pietnres 
was accompanied by n number, and ilui name 
was given in the text in Latin and the ver- 
nwcuhr. Another experiment of this period, 
all inspired by the same purpose to objectify 
the lessons, was « dramatized version of the 
i/flrtiia, the Nc/ioln Ludns, which according Lo 


ComcniiiH wus gmilly enjoyed by Llm pupils 
who limk pari mid by Hie purailH who wit¬ 
nessed the performances. Two oilier interest¬ 
ing works formed jmrL of Lius scheme of or¬ 
ganization— the Preceph of Manners (/Vac- 
ccphi Alarum) and Law of u mil-ordered School 
(Heps ,S’c/uihic fcr-iie Ordinntpc),—the one dealing 
wi Lli nikm of behavior Lo lie expected from boys, 
the olbnnvitb principles of ncliuiil mid classroom 
ad in in is Ira l inn. 

In ifiirl ComcitiuH Look leave nf llm school 
at Huron l'ulak and returned to l.iiisn, where 
lie again plunged into his pirn sup hie work, 
buoyed up still mum by renewed prophecics-i of 
llm speedy res torn lion of the Moravians. Ilia 
HUjierwti lions led him into iudiflcrcLiuns, mid 
when the wnr beLween l'olnnd nrnl .Sweden 
broke out, the Moravian community was 
scnlleml by the Polish army and Chnncuitin' 
library was destroyed by fire, including vlinl 
lie regurileri as his moat precious possession, n 
Silva, or eolIrr.Lion of innterinls on which 1m find 
worked for twenty years for bin complete 
PcuiHophw LieuLiuc. Furtuimtely Comenius 
found u home at Amsterdam under Llm pro¬ 
tection nr I.mireiico tin fleer, ii min nf lim fonucT 
patron. Here lie began a revision of bin works 
for n new edition, wrote an addition Lo Llm 
Fesfiftidum under Llm title of slurfiirium, a 
collection of Henionees inndc up of rout words 
and intended lu bridge the gap between the 
FesMiifiiiu and Llm fauna. iVliilo at Am¬ 
sterdam, lie was nHacked for his Lalinily — 
probftlily llm most vulnerable! poinL in his 
works — and defended himself in llm Pro Laliu- 
Ifodc Jrimiflc Coiaenuincie Apolupui. To guard 
agninal further attack lie wrote n severely 
critical account of his method in tlie Ventifi/- 
irlirn Nnpfcjib'ne a ire napienter sno rctractmnii 
Ars (The Tanner of Wisdom, or tin Art of iriseftf 
retracli'iig erne's own Opinions). lu 1057 he 
published a collecLecI edition of his workH in 
four purls under the following title: J. A. 
Camenii Opera Didactica Omnia, FonYs /mclis- 
511 c ocen.iiVmilm.! yeripifi, iliucrsisqae locis cilila; 
nunc ffidem noil fruditm in nniini, id si'ninf aunt, 
callecla, sad el iift/mo coiutlu in Sysfema imiuu 
inccJimnce coiisfrucfnili, redncfci. AmBferdnuii 
/iiipcnsis P. Laurenlii r/e Geer. JSxcudcruiU 
Chrifilophoras Cunradus cl Got riel a Roy. 
Anno 1667. 

Willi the publication or his collected works 
ClomouUis retired from what he regarded as the 
disgusting tnsk of writing school honks (Lu¬ 
ll! nil (ill’s shidiri mvJii lolicti tmusenlu), and was 
encouraged by De (ieer to coiillimu his pnu- 
nopliic labors. At Urn same Limn he devoLod 
more tintl more alLenliim to llic lirnplicuieH 
nml cliiliiwlic hopes, writing a collection of 
prophecies which he bud heard, unilor the 
title or Lux in Tcuebris, followed in J OOli by 
an up-to-date crtiLlon called Lux c Tenebris, 
These works brought him inLo thenlogicnl con¬ 
troversies in which he was freriueiitly worsted 
and finally held up ta ridicule and contempt, 
13S 
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Lack of funds prevented much progress an Lhc 
piuisophin work, but in 1000 he completed a 
Jnuun Uentm which was published in I()HI, a 
metaphysical iroftliao which embodied the no¬ 
tions nr hia youth and show* nu truce of the in¬ 
fluence at inductive reasoning. The hud few 
yours of hin lift* were embittered by attacks 
on UiH faith in prophecies, which went lieyuud 
itcAcIduiio controversy and were directed against 
hia personal character. Comenius died on Nov. 
15, 1070, mid wiw buried ill Nuurdeii, near 
AmaLcrdmn, 

It rcmiiina Lo givfi Home ncooiuiL of the work 
which linn secured fur CornelliiiH a lasting pliieo 
in the history of ediicnUon, which in pnrlH was 
ao far ahead of ita lima oh Lci appear prophetic. 
Tina work is mlutiily one uf the meal reinnrk- 
nblo cducaliimid treatises ever rump used. 
Though essay a nr linuka on didur-tica were 
among the moat numerous of tlm puhlicmtioiiH of 
those limes, the f (rent Dir luetic ia a remark- 
able variant from the ordinary Lypo. XluLit its 
iileiiH, or prineiple.<i, nod its arrangement uro 
strikingly modern. Dn Liu: eontriiry, tin; form 
in which Hie ideas are expressed, iih well «h llm 
particular interpretations of Lhe method used, 



A. imaa from nu imrly lOnprlish nlillnii of Lite Orbia Piclus. 


are thoroughly colored by the Lheulugical char¬ 
acter of the age ami by tho professional training 
of the author, riu nano and far-aceing nro the 
precepts of this work that it may even yet bo 
read with greater immediate profit to the teacher, 
siiflieieiitly intelligent to avoid many minor 
errors, than the, majority of can temporary edu¬ 
cational writings. Home of the nniiu principles 
of lliu Diihu'lic were embodied in the textbooks, 
ami a solid rmindiilinii is lnid for the eiliienlinmu 
ileviilopinmit of the succeeding centuries. 

Tile purpose of mliiculitm is to fostev mail’s 
inborn Lendoiiejes to Hoeiul life, to neipiivc 
knowledge, and to lunk Lip find. All liuiinm 
beings urn equally entitled to an education 
without distinction of rank, sex, or ability. 
The duller pupils require more help than tho 
bright, Aa far women, they arc uk capable an 


the men, ami in fact" tlie more wo occupy their 
IhoughtB, the less will Llierc he place for tho 
rindmen« which springs from onipLy minds. 1 ’ 
Tim pml of oduentiun is social that man may 
acquire a knowledge of the good, and thus 
" every nue will know how tu prepare himself 
for all the actions and desires of life, within 
what buumhi he a hall advance and how hia 
present situation shall be secured." Men need 
education " llrnL they may be men." Hence 
the .STaLu must undertake to provide schools 
of difTerunt types to afford education up to the 
ago of 2*1. In Llm primary stages up to 12, ed¬ 
ucation must bo univcranl nnd compulsory, 
Four types oi schools nre required: The School 
of Injtmcy, or the Mother School, for tho first 
six years of childhood; inBlrucLiim here is Vo 
be given in the family by Lhe moIhcr in external 
things, employing also the aid of pictures. 
Here the beginnings arc to be mndu with those 
subjects winch will be developed more fully on 
the eoncenLrio moLlind in later years: mctn- 
physica, i.c. familiarity with general tonny and 
caiiRnl relations, physics, i.c. knowledge of nat¬ 
ural obieclH nrniind him, optics, astronomy, 
geography cbromihigy, history, arithmetic, gc~ 
omolry statics, mechanics, dialectic, grammar, 
rhutorie, ceimuinicn, polity, morality, religion, 
ami pieLy. I3y these liigh-sounding terms Com- 
cnuia meant little more than that the child 
Nhuuhl be given upportunilica oT expressing 
himself mid of learning sumetluiiR almut his 
enviromnent. Hut from the foundation limy 
laid eneli subject would be expanded in future, 
years on tho concentric method, 

After the mother school comes tlm Vernac¬ 
ular School for pupils from 0 to 12, Hucli 
ft school ought to be established in every 
little village ami association of human beings, 
Tho goiierul aim of this school ia to develop 
the inner Bciisea J imagination, and memory, 
mul to train Lliu intelligent citizen. Here thu 
opportunity iH given to all human beings La ha 
instructed in all those things that have to do 
with human afTaira. Ilonco a common mini¬ 
mum is established. With tho vernacular 
school closes tlio education of thoso who nro 
intended for Lhc workshop. Hoys of ability 
are to lie encouraged to proceed further to 
the Latin Hchool or Gymnasium for pupils 
from 12 to 19. Such schools should lie 
established in every city. It ia interesting 
tu notice thaL ComcniuH had inniaLed on a 
system of acluiliirahiiiH as a condition. of his 
undertaking the work nt Haros l'ulnk. It is 
highly proluiblu Unit lie hail this in mind in 
Lhe (frcnl Diilnclic when he suggested that no 
intelligent scholar should ho refused admission 
to the Latin Hchool merely oil account oT pov¬ 
erty. The higher school is Lo train Lho in tol¬ 
led nnd judgment. The six yours of llm 
course nro crowded to Lhc full by Lho great 
range of subjects, including the seven liberal 
ni ls as well ns physics, geography, chronology, 
history, ethics, and theology, tl is a striking 
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feature Unit Cum an ins, reformer Lhnugh ho wIuj mailv uuy nLLomiil Lu niMily lluil sriiwo In 
was, caulcl not bring hiniaulf In rcvohitiimizn Unieliing; Ilia moihiirl was imycliulngiial raLliur 
the curriculum; hence the new was added tu Limn liigind. H11L Ln this lie also lidded llm 
the old, with the result Mint tlic bunlm was nuillnuhif iimilu^y, uiul ho In- mriii'il to imiiire, 
increased and thore arose a danger that Dm friun which hi- drew twenty-niim jiriuci|ili?a of 
pupils would merely got it smattering of the, method In help cliildriMt In limm " ipiickl.v, 
numerous bmnehcu of the proposed c«rric- pleasantly, ilmuuiglily.’' From lltese natural 
uluin. At the end of six years nil examination lnincipli-s lie extractis! principles of iiii-Lliriil which 
was Lo be held and only the best students were luivu nut been improved upon in modem limes, 
to be permitted Lo proceed Ln Lite Jintimml nlLliiiugli Limy limy liuvo I won rsbdilidied on u 
academy or university, the iiisliluLum for the heller fouiiilutiiiii. Jii fliupliT Xl\,2lt, is 
training 0 f professionul men and scholars. n foreshadowing of llm nppcm-plimi mid interrst 
Here, too, Lhe course was Lo last nix years. Ihi'nrir.x. Si nee |iis un'llmd was Liu; imturaj 
Tile students were fco bo inspected by outside method, Uijincnins held IdmL it win the universal 
comniissioners, mul degrees were lo he awarded method; lienee Llm timelier cuuld invpiiri; himself 
only in the worthy. The crowning institution by properly learning this. With this mvllmd 
of all was tn lie Llio Collegium Didactic\im, the mid linifumi textbooks one leaelii/r euiild instruct 
College of Light, framed in accordance wiLh n chuss id any size, "Thu turn is net urenpied 
the author’s pansoidiic ideals. with individual objects, irao or uiiiinnl, luit lights 

Throughout Comenius never fin'Rota Lho and heats tin; whole earth." Here fun lie did 
care of bodily health mul recreation. The noL move ahead of Ills I’nuluiujmrnricK. Thu 
ecJiaol day should be one of buir hours, so that aim of Llio nge was Lo discover universal prin- 
pupila alum hi have limn for xecrcaium and eiplra iw wmiuvu* of unbounded jimeress. Ci> 
domcsLic work, if necessary, The morning lnenius developed bis universal |jriuririh> in 
lioura of the school program wore to lm dc- education, and lie eannnt lie hhnui'd fur fulling 
voted to those sulijeels which exercise the iriLu Llio uiithiiKiiisiii nf the lime, What siioh'sh 
memory and understanding, and nru ncconl- lie would liuvo nehieveil, luul Jm uiuIit, si mul llm 
Ingly more fnLigiiing; the afternuun was to significance (if ILlcoh’s fnrniiilutimi of llm m- 
be given Lo subjects which employ llm video ciilific nietliuil, il is difficult Ln nay. Tim re¬ 
am! hnmh The schools were tu be divided markable fuel is Unit he nUiiiimd mi iiiiii'Ii unci 
in Lo one class for each yenv, each class ImviiiK priori mimming, rue (lie principles which lie 
its uwil textbooks. Caro, Wftn tn bo devoted developed in bin fi'rrut fh'diicfiY ho Ivinl to 
to the school nud classrooms to make them apply criiiMutenlly In Ids LextlmnkH which 
attractive, The discipline was not to lie ns achieved an much success, 
luiraliaa was maud iuthu.se daya; .Huvore puiiedi- WhetUov considered from the, point of view 
ment sliould ho inflicted only for moral of- of Llicnrelieal writings nr from Unit of direct 
feuscs. " When n musician's instrument Iren linen l of .Hcliouliiiiun priibh'ins, l •mrmuius 
omits a discordant note, lie does not sLrike it is one of llm lnusL iinjmrliinl represent:!lives 
with his list, ov with a club, not does lie hang of the realistic moveinenl u« well un mm nf llm 
it against the wall; but continues to apply Ilia lending characters in llm history iff eduruliuii. 
skill to it, till ho brings it tn tune,". How Indeed, llm must scholarly nf Ilia recent hiug* 
inodern many of the ideas, contained in Lhis rapines impresses the jiidgnieiit Llial ('miieiiiin 
great work of tlm sixteenth century are,_nce.il is “ Lho broadest-minded, the uuihI fur-swing, 
not ho pointed out. Compulsory education, a lho most oouinreltcnisivn, mul willml the most 
recognized curriculum appealing to every sidn practical nf nil Lhe writers who have. puL pen 
of human interest, organized schools mul to paper on llm subject of mlunrilimi; the inrin 
clasaes, an educational system with nil edu- whoso theories linvn been puL inlii prnetiee in 
cnlionnl ladder, the opening up nf opporluni- every Hcliuol that is e.uiuUmted on vuUinud 
ties to intellect, milder discipline, physical principles, who mnlunlies Llio inalnriulisliij 
exorcise, moral trAuiinK, —all these arc found temloucins nf our ' mndern side' instructors, 
in Lhu frYunf Didactic, ideas which have in part tvliilo avoiding the. unrmwikrss nf Llicir rcfiii'in- 
been realized but recently, in part still eon- ing zeal." However, this panegyric ennlniiiH 
tinuc ti> be advocated. an exaggeration, in Hint, while Llm writings iff 

Psychologically, however, Commiius was not Comenius deserve nil of this eiirimiiuoi, his 
ahead oflua time, though lie whs fiuniliav with actual influence on Ids uwn timl billowing 
the best that wns thought on the milijpet. generations was slight hiivc. in mu 1 iTspcd,— 
That he wau a aeiuuitiorivliffl roch witlunit «ny- that nf n inure Hciciililir inctlnnl nf leneliiiiK 
ing; to empiricism he added a faculty psy~ Lho languages as eiidnnlicd in his IrxIliniikH. 
cliology, with Ilia fanullies arrungod in a kiml For almost two milurii-Heven llm very kimwl- 
of uiDrurcliy, so thnl one eou\i\ not he trained edge rff these must impurtiint ediieiiliuniil 
before the other, " IL is lost labor to try wriLings ceumul tn exist; cmifiMptcuLly, they had 
tD form tlm will before the un dors landing, or lililc nr nn direct inlhmnon upon later" eilu- 
thc _ understanding before Llio imagination, or cnliomd reformers, It is true thaL C'oineniuH 1 
the iinngination before the senses. 1 ' Hut wluit- iilean " have htaui put into practiee in every 
ever his psychology, Comenius wns the first schocilruoni coiulucied on rnLionnlislie prin- 
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ciples," hut idlngoillier from miy influence 
exercised by Coiuciiius; for n knowledge of 
Cuincnmn nml his writings wan not posse wed by 
LhoBt! who practiced his principles. _ Tin* great¬ 
ness uf Uonienius nritifinlH more in his enrly 
rariuuiaiiim nr Ilium! principles in roiinreLo 
leriim, Limn in liiH direct influence in the in- 
traduction of hih'Ii principles hdu flnbanipu.'iil 
educational |imr>lic(*. After his own genera¬ 
tion, it sviih not until iwiw the middle. of the. 
iiinuli'i'iiLli century ilmi. them! rciunrknhlc 
edminlioiuil ui'UiiiRH nf Ciimi'iiiiiH worn ugum 
called Lo public. attention l»y the curly German 
historianx of educulinn, mul cmia(!(|iicully 
Unit lUu 1 rmigiutinu hilH been Riven to the 
place or f'mnrniiiH in ciliicnliimiil reform. Ilia 
liienn of eihumlmn wet a tnmihiT to lliow of 
Ilalkc, to lvlmin, however, on necuunl of llio 
secrecy uinl eluirluluitislii of his nirlhod, Oonic- 
niiiH owed little nr nothing, wive Lite suggc-ilion 
of n "niuurnl" method. Uni these iili>nn, 
cimuiuni to Imtli, were worked out inlo a fur 
more extensive scheme nnd in much greater 
detail by Gtnmmhw. They were more con¬ 
sistent, more logically presented, mul fur 
more modern limn worn LIiuho or llio curlier 
iniioviiLor. I. L, K. nnd P. M. 

Ha/ororcon: — 

Adamson, J. IV. 1‘ivnctr* 0 } Modern Fdiirniwn, (t'nin- 
lirlilu", XIUI5.1 

Kavhuii. W. JoAnhii Amo* Comrnuia; aein Lcbn i unrJ 
Anni' IIVfAf. rllioinvrr. ISI12.) 

Kbatiwiim, M. \Y. 'i’/ic lirifil /Jjiliidir vj C'orflwn'u*. 
(I.liliilnil, 1HIJ11.) 

Kvm.'hm.a, J. J. A. ('uiiicuiiin. (Hi-tUu, IKU'J.I 
Lmjiuk, M. H. Jnhn An1«« ('lontniHH. (('nniliritlRi'. 

lHH7i .HyrnrilM', IHIJJ.I 

Maxwki.I,, w. II. The j'rxl Hook* (Orhia I’Wua) o/ 
l.'nwi.'in'u b, (HyrncMiw, IHI),'I.) AIwj Pnic. N. 10. A., 
ihuj. 

Moitnitln/tr tier C()mitiiua-(iraell»rlinft. (I,cl|i*ij?.) 
Moniuik. W. H. Commiim nml llio Hr^ir,ninu> oj Ji'rlu- 
cnlimtnl Uf/urtn. (Ni>»v Y«rk, 1IJIHI.) 

f,'ijiiu!ULU»‘ iSr/tmil h/ Iii/niicv- (Himiim. IK1KU 
jVuiiiiiiiiiiIh Gcninmttv f‘acilni/\jgiai. Vuln. 211 nml 32. 

COMES, NATALIS, or COM1TIBUS, NA¬ 
TALIS DE,—All LlnUnn writer who published 
in Ifliil Ida Mythologiae, rive lixplicutionin Fahu- 
frinjw, fiJiri dr cciji. In n Genova edition of 11120 
Lliis work, together with Urn miiim luilluir'H l)c 
Ycitaliouc, lakes up 1125octuvo piigca, not counL- 
uiR no exluimivc index, all in I, a tin. The work 
in 11 coiiipreluiiiHivo dietioimry of inyUiology, 
Greek nml Ltilin, nml cmilums n full nccuimlof 
wrilrra on myllmlogy, confniiug itself Lo pre- 
lleiuiiMmmei! iviilcrri. lie ipiuLrn Irmo over (i(IO 
nutliora, ami, nalie pivert enpinuH nuutuliimH, the 
work prraimlH Llm iimii'iirtliiri! or n vast 1111 - 
tluilogy. The Helnmlliuy or nlndent \vuu ihua 
iiitniiliiml tn iimniiilo of tlui nneient goila, 
Riiililesaea, nnd niyllui’ul |U'rmjniiRea in Lho 
very wonla of nmuoiil wrilern (timik nnd 
tie). Tliis intiinncy in Llio use of tlic old 
clnxsies wns on I'.veellcml. truining in Lrnns- 
Inliou, nml nlToi'ilcil nhiimlnnco of mntcrinl for 
themes mul verses. Mur Oliver, it wna a vast 
ulijeet lesHon in the art of mukiiig of cominon- 


plnrc lioflka (a favorite method of instruction 
jii the old Kmiiininr Hi'lionls, throwing activity 
of march nil the hoys tlirnvaelvca), which could 
he iipplied in other wilijccls besides mytli- 
nhiRy. There ia nlao Lu be fniind Die treut- 
ini'iit of inyllinloRv ns Hymlinlism, It is 
altogether a rciiiiirknhlc production, slimving 
Llin immense palienccj labor, nnd resimrccs 
of the old 1 'osL-lleiiiiiawiiice sclmliirs, wliieli 
pene.tr nled gradually into the clans rooms 
of llio old grammar seluiola. Charles Jfonle, 
ill Llio New DiecuHry uj Dll! Old Arl 11J Tcnfli- 
iiig Fchtml (KlflU), rerommemlH NaLulia Conics 
for use in Lhu fourth form (if the English 
Rruminnr scluml, ns Rupidyiug pupils with 
fit epithets, plirnscs, apophthegms fin- Llicmcs 
nnd veviica, etc., nml names Mul alia Cornea 
along with the following for this purposo: 
Rnutlys' ii niislntion ol Drill, Alexander UtWs 
Hnolinh Afylfwlogist; Francis Jbicim’s Dc A'n- 
pientia Fc/criini. Verrlorius' /nifi£/i«e# Dcnnim, 
mul the like. TUcac arc to bo kept in the 
selinol library for reference, " tn invite them 
like fin many bees to busy themselves HueUmg 
up mutter and words Lo ipiiek their invention 
and expression." F. AY. 

COMMENCEMENT. — Hfstorlcal Devel- 

opinent, — A twin used in American uni¬ 
versities and cducuLhiiiul insLiLiiiiims in gen¬ 
eral for the exercises e.oimeeted with the r.mi- 
feirjng uf degrees. It was hurrowr.il from the 
similar use at Cnnihridge, when it wns eipiiv- 
aleiil Lu the lnedievnl term, " iiirepliun " 
The Tivst cmiuiiriimneul cxiwewws were 
held at Harvard University in 1012 on the 
sec mul Tuesflny nf AugusL. On this oceusion 
the degree uf lluchelnr of Arts was conferred 
on nine enudidatus. Tim cnreiuony wna in 
llio early days nllemled by the 'governin', 
judges, nml other exmilivo tiflininls, hy Him¬ 
mlers and other men of nolo, A procession was 
formed, enuaisling of the curpumlion, over¬ 
seers, gliosis, nml students, nnd moved from 
Harvard Hull lo the old Congregutiinml church 
at Cambridge, where the exercises were held. 
The president opened with n short prayer; 
n member of llic graduating class gave a 
saUiluLory oration in Latin; then there "were 
Latin nhil Greek orations and declamations, 
and Ilehrcw analysis, graininuLirnl, logical, 
nml rhclorietil, of the psnhiis; nml their m- 
sweiw nml disputalioiw in logirnl, ethical, 
idiyaii-nl, and nieLiiphysicnl ipiestiniiH; and so 
[the. nuulidiilesl were found ivorlhy nf Llio 
first degree (commonly culled Imehelor) pro 
more .Iradniiu'riniin in. Aiipfin." The. degree 
wns conferred with the permission nf the over* 
seers by the pmsidmit, wlu> pbiped n "liook 
of ni ts ” in the candidate’s linml mid prn- 
nniinced a Latin runmila. A dinner with then 
given in llarvuril Hull, and in the nfternoim 
the pruccssiun returueil Lo tlio cliurcli where 
the degrees were etmCcrrcil on the mnnters, 
Coimnencemcnl Day was nlwnya accompanied 
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by great festivities nnd rejoicing^ which in tho 
eiwcnlwulli century developed inLo excesses, 
just D3 the inception nt Lite University 
of Paris had done earlier. Sumptuary laws 
were panged in 1722 pro hi hi ting coin in sneers 
from " preparing or providing either plumb 
cake or rousted or linked menu, or pics of any 
kind 11 ft ml from having in their chambers 
" ilia tilled liquors or nny composition Hindis 
therewith,” Ilut no amount of supervision 
could check the disorder until Into in the cen¬ 
tury, Attempts were Hindu to hnid private 
commencements without announcing the day 
or (InLo until ndually necessary, but protests 
were made not only by lliaac w|m were con¬ 
cerned ns ciuididntca or guests, but also by 
liio people or Boston, who regarded nnd kept 
Coinmcncement Day ns n general holiday. 
The private ceremonies only were held during 
the Revolutionary period. 

The commencement exercises at Yalo Col¬ 
lege were very similar. Its first comm on ce¬ 
ment was held at Sftylnook on Sept. 1(1, 1702. 
when the degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
on four Harvard men nnil mm candidate! re¬ 
ceived tlie degree oT Bachelor of Arts. Tho 
first ceremony at New Haven was hold in 
September of 1717 , when the degree of Bache¬ 
lor of Arts was conferred on five students. 
Tho first public commencement wna held in 
September, 171 . 1 , when the Govern or and several 
executive officers were present. The flaino 
form of ceremony was emplovcd as at Harvard. 
President Chip oivcfl tho following account of 
its cnlnljraLian ([urine the middle oT tlio Inst 
century, "The public Commcncaiuout ifl 
ordinarily on the second Wednesday in Septem¬ 
ber annually: at which them is a large assembly, 
consisting of the President and Fellows, a 
great number of Ministers, and other learned 
and superior gentlemen. The President be¬ 
gins the solemnity with prayer, one of tho 
candidates for the first degree makes a saluta¬ 
tory oration to tho Governor and Council, the 
Oflicors of College, nnd the whole assembly! 
the others give a specimen of their learning, 
by disputing syllogiatically on the queslions 
printed in their theses; which aro then dis¬ 
tributed. The like is do no in the afternoon 
by the candidates for tlm degree of Master of 
Arts. Then the President, with the consent 
of the Fellows, gives them their degrees, three at 
a time, in this form; Pro auclon'lnle tiiihi com- 
iiiifiM, admit fa nos ad Primum Gradual vn 
orlibits; pro more Academiarum in Anglia. 
VoliMjkc Ando hunc JAbrinii, vna cum volculalo 
publics praelcQcnrfi, quolicscunqw uu iethac 
Hiumw evocali fuertiin: c nil is /lace fiirinwicnfa, 
uicmbrana flciaplu, igBfiHionia sink The like 
Torn is used for the Masters, only instead of 
Prim urn, it is Secundum; and instead of ptae- 
legondi.it in profitendi; ami aoiticluncR,iuBtcail 
of Primuni, the President says, Gradum Dac- 
cftkurcatus; and instead ol Secundum, ho 
says Grftdum Magistralom. Then ono of 
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tlio Masters makes a Valedictory Oruliwi: 
nml the Tronidciil conrliKle.H Hu; wlmlis Hulem- 
nity with a prayer." 

Present Condition- — In the pmamL com¬ 
mencement are represented several iicndcmic 
principled or practice. ( 1 ) Ail mi nisi naive 
action. The. uicwt impnrlaut meeting of thu 
Board of Trustees is held ul Huh lime, lllce- 
tioii of professors is rmiihMiml ncmleniic jmlicicH 
are adopted. (2) (’cjufurrioK of drgrriH, These 
degrees nre both ordinary, repi eseming seholns- 
tie mvtil, and himvmwy. Thwm degm^ nre 
conferred in jiublic, and tin*grunting is nmmlly 
accompanied with iiiueli 6el«L, (3) The bac¬ 
calaureate. This term has euiiu; to staml for tlio. 
sermon on religious or mliical address which is 
given In candidates for degrees ilu* first Sunday 
of Commencement week. Although usually 
given by Hie president or rnllogft pimtnr, it is 
not infrequently given by a specially invited 
clergyman- The Uienm chosen is commonly 
broadly religious, allowing personal application 
of its truths to tin* cnmlnliiLe.H for degrees 
(4) Com i ne morn live. In llu; com mein oration 
are involved nt least three purls, (a.) The his¬ 
tory of the academic year which in closing. 
This history is usually presented in writing hv 
llm president, and eouieiimpu orally, (fc.) Grad¬ 
uated and fot-jiiereliidentH re turn in pay respects 
lo their cilnio uniter- ChiHses in pnrfumliir return 
for tlicir triennial, dceimninl, and for their 
twenty-fifth and fiftieth nnuivcranrir's. (r.) Dc 
tuorfifiua, Ench rnllcge has u nmnhigirtl who 
presents either in print, nr nrnlly. or lirilli, a 
record or gnuliniLcs wlnj have died in the pre¬ 
ceding year, (fi) Academic muTChra. These 
spec dies are of erne of Lwo HorlH — iinuli* cilher 
by grndnntex of the yenr or |iy no nratnr railed 
from outside academic walls, The speaking 
by grad uni ns, although less eoiiimon llinn 
fovuiavly, Is continued hy many colleges. In 
Lhis process thorcj is a certain degree of minim. 
The delivery (if no oration indicates lmw well 
or how ill the orator thinks, and to think is a 
comprehensive purpose of Llu; college train¬ 
ing. The delivery of an oration may apeak 
much for tlm character of tlm uraLnr, and 
lo form a noble clmrocler in a tMiniprnhcnnivc 
purpose af a college training. Hut llu; public 
orator, called for the occasion, represents a 
more usual present method of neadomie speech. 
He represents- n lirond field of lilLrrnnee- Any 
one of Hie many relations of the college — 
He bolus lie, iulmmwt,r«Uvi!, prufcssiuiuvlhe 
regards ns a proper limine fur discussion. 
Public qucation b— politii’id, lilernry, Hnciu- 
logicul — are also frm pie ally prem'iiled. ('om- 
mencoinnul oratory is, with llu; exception 
of politico! and clerical, Lhn innal inimirtniil 
in America, (fi) .S'ocinl festivities, A grad¬ 
uating class, n s a class or through divisions, 
oe by individual member#, sjc.Lh forth many 
BOeiftl privileges. Dunces, dinners, '’spreads," 
dramatic entertainments, concerto, arc Lhe more 
usual forms, " Class liny" is the -special 
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term applied Lo Lhc opportunities thus given, 
At Harvard, for instance, Class Day lias 

3 rent hiutoric socinl significance. (7) A lioli- 
ay, Fur Uiu whole college or university, 
and for tliu neighborhood iu which it is situ¬ 
ated, especially if that neighborhood ha rural, 

commencement in a holiday hciujoii. 

In moal collegia commencement occur a once 
a year and in ilia inoalli of June. Bui cerLaiu 
institutions, noloMy Lhn University of Chicago, 
hold commencement four tirnca cadi year, 

Although in a narrow bdiibd cummcncemenfc 
represents a single day, in n broader nensc it 
covers in many colleges nn entire week, 

0. F. T. 

AolDrencei: 

Baldwin. E. Annohoflho Yah College. (Now Haven, 
JM1.) 

Ddhii. 0. G. Harvard, Tha Firit American Vn wcrjffj/. 
(UuaLoii. 1HS0.) 

Hinublev, W. G. Ynle Calico c, A Sketch a} (li ffitlttv. 
(Now York IS7D.J 

Quincr, J. JfHlDrV □/ Harvard Unicertily, IpaaloD, 

JBOOJ 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. — Gen¬ 
eral Survey. — Commercial education is now 
generally understood Lo include all education 
which prepares specifically for business enreerB. 
It ia no lunger limited to the narrowly techni¬ 
cal or practical training which (ilh the student 
to perform tha various opera lions that are ucc- 
casnry iu the oxnhmigo of commodities, but it 
is generally Lnhcu to exclude the training that 
prepares for the work of production. With 
the practical training there ia usually as¬ 
sociated a certain amount of the liberal, or 
cultural, oleinent of education. Thu propor¬ 
tion of Lliis element differs widely iu the almost 
innumerable forms of commercial education 
found in tha United States and ill foreign 
countries. In some iL is practically nil; m 
others, iL comprises over nine Icnllia of the 
whole amount of lime given to study. 

Recognition of this branch of education lias 
been Bumowlint tardy, nud can hardly be Baid 
to ho compIcLo even now. One reason for this 
is obviously Iho fact that a century ago llio 
transaction of busiucbs was a simple matter 
compared willi the complexity of our present 
organization. Commercial life itself was not 
very highly developed, ami was, indeed, con¬ 
sidered Loo huinblo a form of nativity for Iho 
exorcise of grant talents, or for any special 
preparation. All this has been. changed now. 
Commerce has so extended its sphere, and 
has so developed its organism Inal it hu.8 
become Lite field Tor Lho greatest intelluala. 
Thorough preparation for iL haa become recog¬ 
nized as nceoHsary, though there arc still great 
dimgeucce of opinion as lo the form this 
preparation hUouIiI lake. Until recently it 
wm» not thought to be a function of oi liter 
public ar private schools — a function of edu¬ 
cation, in the sense Lho word was used, For 
that matter, lho very combination of words 
11 commercial education “ is somewhat anom¬ 


alous, Opposition to the conjunction came 
from both elements. The ideals □/ education 
nnd of business wero regarded ns directly op-" 
posed. The earnestness with which educa¬ 
tors opposed the introduction of Llie commer¬ 
cial aim, or coinme.reialwin, in Lo their methods 
ia only paralleled by the cordiality with which 
the majorily of business men condemned Lho 
aims and methods ef education as impracti¬ 
cal and uHclesH for their purposes. Within 
lho past quarter century utterances by each 

f mrly to the detriment of the other have been 
refluent, but they aro nearly silent now, 
Recognition of commercial education haa 
come, nnd Iho two warring elements liavo 
been partially reconciled, That they liavo 
been brought to realize the essential unity of 
their interests and their mutual helpfulness 
is not the least important advance made by 
education in the past quarter century. For, 
although the recognition of commercial educa¬ 
tion has been tardy, and although it is still in an 
experimental Btage, its growth haa been rapid 
enough to leave no doubt of its usefulness, 
If the figures were not in themselves sufficient 
proof of the fact that commercial education 
has grown in response Lo a real need nnd a real 
demand, it would ho only necessary to ex am¬ 
ino its cnrly history both in this country and 
abroad. 

History In the United States.—Tho begin¬ 
ning of commercial education in the United 
Slates was characteristically American. It 
was a growth, not an institution — a growth 
of private cnlerpma in response, to public 
need. It was upontanemw, and several early 
forms wero almost simultaneous. All wero 
iu answer to do finitely voiced demands. In 
tho early part oT the Inst century there was 
practically nothing in the way of instruction 
to prepare for business life. Iloys who looked 
forward Lo business careers left school early 
anti entered .sLorcs or offices, where Limy served 
apprenticeships of greater or less duration, 
Here they learned such bookkeeping and busi¬ 
ness methods ns were then in vogue, The 
qunlily of instruction they obtained depended, 
or course, on tho employer. There was small 
opportunity for comparison or improvement 
of methods, and progress wns slow, individu¬ 
ally nnd collectively. Even this meager in¬ 
struction wns noh Lo he obtained by all. The 
increusing importance of commerce attracted 
more men than Llio offices anrl stores could 
train; and this training, moreover, was Loo 
slow for Ihu.HO who had already reached man¬ 
hood. Mr, 11. M. Bartlett, one uf the pioneer* 
in commercial education, has related his 
unsuccessful efforts Lo ohLain instruction in 
bookkeeping, His experiences were prohahly 
like those or many other young men. Their 
domnnd was unheeded by the public and 
private schools Dion in existence, As it in¬ 
creased, private schools and classes in book¬ 
keeping sprang up iu all the principal cities of 
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Ihp coimii'.V, somnwliern lieLwoim 1.S30 and cp.iffful were they llnU alirmt l_S(il) Limy iiimlc 
1SI0, These private) schools, formless nml Ail alLompt Lu mmmpidizc llm finlihif ruiiiumr- 
iiiijij’aLcinalic ns they were, gayc ilia first ciiil riluoiUimi by crushing nil iri)iii]ic(iLitiii nf 
Roimhcmnl education and were Uie Coro- oilier Ihihuichh hc.IioiiIh. In lor mil (lisHtnudtma 
runners of the modern business schools, iiow nml «|jposiLiun by the imiiinRirH of many nf 
numbering over 2090, that Are round in every their brunches, mill the. fulling hvuUh nf Mr. 
important city in file Uni toil Slates nml flint Stratum, the real ilirimlur nf Lins mguniza- 
iuivc over one half Llm LuLnl number of sin- linn, Hindu this plim impimmliln nf Dximiilinii. 
den Lb receiving commercial cihication or any Ollier iiHsuciulioiiH of i-oiuiiieriiul hcIiuiiIm Mere 
kind, ‘ begun in lSOfi, Init none ruse lo Uie cmmniiud- 

To whom belongs the hoiinr of Lite first von- ing position enjoj'fil by Lite lJr.VUiil and Slrnt- 
turc in commercial cilucaLimi is u inaLler of ton chain in Liu; early (id's. The InleiiHO imm- 
aenue dispute. It has frequently beeu nUrib- pcliliun which folluwmi u'lis nnnliiiiLive. af us 
uled to the nbove-iniinUaiieil II. M. UnrtloLl great evils ns Llio inuiiu]inlistin HvsLenj. ,Spe- 
or Philadelphia, who caiahlniUed a school cial induco.uumlH were uffcml In pmUtium slu- 
Llicre in 18J3 to provide the substitute for up- denis. In some eases the only requirement 
prenlicCHhip, of which lie had himself felt the for cnlrrmce was the ncimsmiry fee. VnsL 
need. By others the honor is claimed for minis of money were Hpciit in ell kinds of ad- 
■Jiunes Denimlt, a Now York accountniil, wlto vcrLisiug. _ Brass bunds, sUuup cho-u, and 
sceina to have conclucted a private school, in penmanship exhibitions nl eoiuiLy fnirH nnd 
which bookkeeping nml navigation were tho the like were among the mdiniiies resorted lo 
principal aiihjccta, some lime bcLwcnn 1H18 by some of Llm aggressive " cdiicnlurs," Il ia 
and 1 S^G. The exact dnte when Lhc school not surmising, in view of iliis, that lliern weru 
was begun ia net known. James Gordon many aliurlatann.in the field, and that Um work 
UcnneLt, w*Lli whom Janies Ilennclt in fre- suffered accordingly. In spite id the evils, 
qucntly confused, announced ri school of this lhc schools grew in number uml in si?,i? with 
kind in 182-1, huL it is doubtful if it wna over astonishing rapidity. They furnished Irniu- 
eslnkli.slicd, Ollier early ncliools wore Founded ing tlml was not to lie iililiiined else where, niul 
by peter Dull of Piltsburg, Cjcorgo N. Corner served an extremely userid nml necessary 
of Boston, and Jonathan Jones of St. Louis, purpose. From an enrollment nf ill must a 
Most of tiicso early schools had bookkeeping lew score s Ludmila in Ifl-JO they iiimmswl in 
as their fciuiulalion subject, There wero liulf a century to mure than 11)1), 1)0(1. Their 
some, however, of slightly different origin, instruction still remained vticuLioual, but it 
They were begun by itinerant penmen, such lmd become more lirinul and Uinriiugh, nml it 
as Silas S. I 1 atkavd suul Platt lk. Spencer, who was nlwwys practical, They Und uvineu tu hll 
formed penmanship classes in various cities, a need, nml their success shows that they did 
From these classes schools often sprang lip. necinnjdish llm tmrl Limy Nought; nnnmly, the 
The number of these business schools seems prepnration of men fur business enreera. In 
to lmvo increased with more rapidity Limn 1803, according Lo llm United Bln lex Bureau 
their quality. Penmanship and bookkeeping of Education figures, tlierc were 115,7-18 alu- 
ivoro still tlm main subjects, with frequently dents enrolled in private commercial and 
tlmnclditionof comm ercinlnrilhmo tic and com- business hcIuiuI.s in thin e, nun try. Tlui nuni- 
mercinl law, Pater Htciiogrnpliy and type- her was probably much larger, in reality, for 
willing came in. But in general live inslruc- many of the smaller Behind* railed to report 
lion given was purely technical niul along ench year. Moreover, Lbe fneL thill moat of 
Harrow lines. Practical utility rather than the private business schools culled llmnisulvea 
cultuifil value wag sought, The ins true Lora 11 business colleges," nnd tlinL snmc of them 
were frequently men of deficient education, reported to the Bureau under the bead of coh 
especially in English composition, and in legeB, caused Rome confusion in the figures, 
many cases encouraged extremely mechanical After IS93-1S0-1, the enrollment in llm private 
methods or work. commercial schools diminished fur seveinl 

What wna moro serious, the nims of eduen- years. This wns due partly Lo general IiuhL 
tion were often defeated by too great an in- ness depression. But n not her rensun may be 
(lncnec or the money-making spirit in tlm round in the fact Mint tlm private cimunercinl 
management of the schools. Energetic ami schools were subjected In stronger i-nnipihiliim 
resourceful men established chains of business Trom other houi'ci'h. I'uldic high huIkjoIh, 
schools in ^a number of cities throughout the normal school h, and univcrHUii'H wore offeriiig 
country. Tbesuthoy placed in cliarge of voting cummoreiul insLniclLun. .Smile nf ilium hud 
men na managers, who were to share in the done Lids even earlim'. The Whnrlim iSehnnl 
profits. Tlm most import-mt of Lliese chitins of Finaiico nml t'ommcrcu wiis instituted in 
wns that established by II, II, Bryant and II. tlm University of Pennsylvania in IKfiJ- A 
P. Stratton, whose efforts began in lfifijl ancl number of Public IligU' Sell mils about the 
resulted by 1803 in a strong combination of same time offered Iwo-ycnr enurses for coru- 
salioola, to the number of fifty or more, nil mcveml students, But they had not proved 
under their general management. So sue- very serious competitors up to 1B93-189-I. 
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In lluit year United Stales bureau of Ed uc. n- 
Liim flliiLifitics showed only 15,220 uLuilcnta 
pursuing crnnmereinl studies in public high 
hcIiouIh, 41 ml the Luliil in instilulioiiH other 
Ilian privnLn ccumnnrcinl schools wna not much 
larger, 

it wns about this limn Mini Lho now era of 
c n in mere i ill education began in the United 
Min Lea. Tile yenra from JH02 lo llio present 
hiive been full of development and improvi'- 
iiienl, mill Urn real history of oolimiereial edu¬ 
cation in the United Stairs limy lie said in bo 
included within this period. In IflllO I’m- 
feasor Edmund J. .fames of llm Whnrlon 
School in mi address hefnre the Americim 
Hankers 1 Association expressed his belief in I he 
value of Llm university sehnnl of comnierco ami 
liia ideas of wlmL it should include. In 1HII2 ho 
iniide a idea for the establishment of separate 
comnuireiid high schools. In IH62 also, the 
business EduraUirs’A asocial i mi, organized in 
lH7Rin Now York, and com p used of teachers 
in privaLts eniumereial scIiodIh, for llm most 
part, Iiccame the Department (if business Edu¬ 
cation of the National Educational Assoriuliim. 
In 1H!U it held its first meeting at Aslniry 
Park, and soon exerted a marked inlhirnoe in 
systematizing and improving llm work of the 
lirivale crjiiiinondiil aolmuls. It has ulsn loul 
a great deal tu ilu with the iinpioviiuenlii 
in cnmmerciiil eiluciiliim in public sccomlary 
schools. 

Until almut l!l(l(l progress was slow, an far 
as iiuLwiird dcvelopnienls in eoiiimereiiil nlu- 
eation ure concerned, but a great deal was 
being done in a alien L way belli by mlucnlurs 
and by business men all over Urn country. 
As was idaled above, the private commercial 
schools had a period of decline after IBM. 
In U>!)fLliS!MJ their enrollment was reimrled 
lo be only 70,18(1. but with the opening of 
the new century limy vogiuucd the former 
level, mul from llmt lime until 1000 sLeuilily 
increased in number nml in ijiudity of innlnic- 
linn. In ]‘J(M I'JO.'i llm numlior of schools 
repnrliiig to the United .Stoics bureau of 
Kdimation was 523, wlLli Mfi,08fl sLudentH en¬ 
rolled. In J 1)07—I DOS there were 55H schools, 
lTpnvlmg ln-l.tltlll students; and in UH10- 
I!)0L) there were 57-1 schools, reporting Id0.2HS 
students. The following year showed a furtlicr 
ilecrcase to -Idl kcIujoIh with 131,770 students, 
iSinie the licgimiing of llie century oilier lines 
of emnmt'.mnl education have shown even 
greater ami steadier development. This devel¬ 
opment does not appear in Uu> Hlnlislirs of llui 
Ihirenu id Education, from which it would hcciii 
that nearly 12,1)00 slmleuls wero pursuing com¬ 
mercial studies in universities mul colleges iu 
10(15-1000, against less Limn 6000 now. This is 
duo, however, to the above-menlioned confusion 
caused by private Imsiucaa schools reporting under 
lho head of colleges until Ihu laot few years. At 
present n more rigid classification is made, and 
the figures are mure reliable, 
vun. li — l 


The complete HlaliaUcs of the United States 
bureau of Education for 1 DOD- 1 O 10 showed 
lho following conditions in lho vnrious 
branches of commercial education :—• 
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The Private Commercial School. — Even 
with the growth or other forms of com¬ 
mercial education, the private commercial 
schools still occupy a very important and 
necessary place, nml will probably continue to 
occupy iL. In aims and methods they differ 
little from Lho earliest schools of the kind: 
they still give vocational instruction, a taib- 
stiliilo for apprenticeship. Every year they 
Lrnin hundreds of UimisamlH of young men 
and young women in the. use rd the tools of the 
business professions. The only real ilifi'nrcncea 
now nre in the number of Louis anil in the 
quality of instruction. Tins curliest .schools 
taught chiefly bookkeeping and penmanship: 
those id the present limn include not only 
these, hut also commercial arithmetic!, com¬ 
mercial law, cnrrcHpondunec, business forms, 
typewriting, shorthand, ami Homclimes others. 
Home schools give instruction in geography, 
spelling, and Lho like, Imt these are usually 
Tor the purpose of supplying deficiencies in 
im'piuaUiry training, rather than Tor any 
cultural value of llinir own. The scope of in¬ 
struction in the he.st of the private business 
ficlioola is indicated by the following sug¬ 
gestive outline, which was prepared by a 
committee of the Department of Business 
Education of the National Educnlionnl Associa¬ 
tion in lSfla nml published by the United States 
(.'oinmis,sinner or EducuLiun in 180S. 

llntlie in utica, (a) Bookkeeping, (h) Arith¬ 
metic. 

Writing, (a) Penmanship, (fc) Shorthand, 
(r) Typewriting. 

busines-H, («) buHineaa Practice, _ (6) the 
II is Lory of Commerce, (c) Commercial Geog¬ 
raphy. 

English, (n) Spelling, (fi) Grammar, (c) 
buHiucfw (hu'reapuudeucQ, (d) Composition 
and Uhetoric, (a) Pulilic Speaking. 

Civics, (a) Commercial Law, (b) Civil Gov¬ 
ernment. (c) Economics. 

In this suggested curriculum, bookkeeping 
wad regarded ns lho foundation study. As u 
matter of fact few schools give instruction 
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in all the courses in this list, but Hint is largely none of our public; educational system ia miulo 
because of lack of demand from the students, apparent. In tlje first place, mu' cducntionnl 
They Usually desire, only the more technical system has nutiling of the coniymelncnB nitil 
work. unity of tjiose uf many foreign countries, nol- 

Sluclcutta who nro graduated from these ably Germany. Control Is bo largely local 
schools usually have sufficient innulery 11 F that there is difficulty in instituting a now 
the tools to enable them to earn a livelihood movement with any degree or unanimity, 
immediately. Many of them have attained Much lime and energy is wasted by llm several 
high positions in Llie business world. Tim slntca and cities in milking experiments, nuil 
competition between iUo Reboot' in largo cities much more tuuu is lout in waiting fur utliera tii 
has been keen enough Lo raise the aland- make the experiments. It was with difficulty 
aril of instruction very decidedly, and the timl even such w»-enlled Jl immvntiims" m 
best of them now give a thorough and practical murie, drawing, and physical training id it [lined 
training in commereinl subjects— a bn.lLcr recognition ns desirable fiielnrs in nubile 
training, indeed, limn ia given by the majority School education. In a similar way, tin; in- 
of public high schools along these lines. In Irnduclion of commercial eLudiim Was relrmleil 
addition, the worst evils or charlatanism by the lack of any unified aynumi. And the gen- 
havo been eliminated. Aside from tlic some- oral conservatism or educators. Another oh- 
what narrow ami teclinicnl character of in- jecLion was that there was lin place for it. In 
Slrucliim, the worst fault that still remains is the primary schools it wan uf course nut of the 
in the mechanical methods that arc used, question. The secondary or high Bid in oh 
Thera is Loo great an insistence upon rules, were generally regarded as stepping uLmifH in 
and too little upon principles. Tim fault is college, raid were do urinated by the classical 
due to the very virtue of the schools, their element. Certainly cnnimcrriul studies worn 
practicality, which looks no farther than nn not academic. AnilultimUgli only u Hinnll 
immediate result. The performance of tasks part of the students in the high ftchoola went 
ralhor than the solving of problems is the end to college!, it wiw fell that even those wlui did 
that is sought. .Similarly, externals arc fro- not elmultl be given a substitute in Llm way of 
fluently regarded as of loo great importance, culture, bo far na pOR.tibk\ There was no 
The correct slant and uniformity of letters lire room for nmclicid or vocational instruction, 
high ideals to be gained. Of course it is Lriio Nor were there any properly equipped teachers, 
that many business men demand Hint hind Hub Hie demand bceiimr tun insistent to ho 
of mechanical excellence in tiieit* «u1 tordmates unheeded. Many HtudeulH loft the public 
rather than bruins and initiative. Still it liigh schools cnrly in their courso to outer the 
must be said that Ihn cmnrnemnl education private business schools, wlmre they might 
of the private business schools is far from obtain preparation Cur their future enema, 
cdiicatiminl in its trim sense. It trains tho NaLurally there was some murmuring on the 
mind, but does liUlo Lo develop it. In film, part of taxpayers, who felt _IliaL the public 
these schools must lie regarded only as trade .schools they paid Cor should give the cducnlinn 
schools. The frankest of them do not at- for which their aims and daughters asked, 
tempt to deny this fact. Instead they agreo whether it looked toward a lirurnKHiimal nr n 
that this ia their distinctive fundi mi, cmd business career. Suiuntific emirs vs were given 
claim that it is very necessary. They in most of the larger high hcIuiuIh — why not 
accomplish Lhc results they aim at more commereinl? In response to Hie demand, 
completely than any other schools can. When- shovl commercial courses, of two years (ami 
ever there is no longer a demand for this kirul Rometunca of only one) were offered in many 
of training they will change their character, high schools before Ifl'JO. Tim movement 
emce Llicy nro forced to ba eel Limp porting. rapidly extended throughout Llie country. 
Hut fov present needs iu vocational training In 1B03 there were IS,420 students in the 
they arc sufficient, It is loo much to expect United 8lntea in these courses; in 180f>, there 
that these schools will over again Jeatl the were 30,3110. In the years lSO3-lfi!)0 their 
way in commercial education, bvil it ia certain numbers increased, while the enrollment of 
that they will not be slow to meet the new the private business schools lie ere lined. This 
demands that arc arising daily. Their ex- might seem to indicate Hint llie courses were 
interne depends upon it, and experience lifts eueceaahri and were a Rood substiLute fur Hie 
Already taught its lesson, private r.ommci'ciid Hchoul cmuWH. Much 

The PubUc High School. — Conmiereial cdu- wns far from being the case. The majority 
cation in the public schools is still iu the or them wore poor; some were bud. They 
experimental stage. It hits never been con- had come because Hie demand wan Lon aiding 
spiciiously successful, nor lias iL until recently to bo resisted, but they haul little encourago- 
hecn of a kind that promised much rnlvanco menl from above. The public educational 
from the private commercial schools. It has &ysten\ had simply accepted them bh a uccck- 
jnadD its way with difficulty, and there is still sary evil, and had slavishly Imitated llie nri- 
a good deal of suspicion and soli)e antagonism vote schools, The methods and ilia quality 
directed against it, In its history, the weak- of instruction were inferior. There was liLLlo 
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attempt to rclaLe the cultural la Llio practical 
studies. A few new arul nlicn branches had 
been grafted nil an old tree, hut they were 
poorly nourished by it and did not grow. 
Tim nluirt ninmncrciid courm; in high unbinds 
waa distinctly not n kuccphs, and bcgini lo fall 
into disrepute. The work nf its gruuuules was 
compotcd unfuvnrnbly with that of regular 
fimr-yeur hLuiIciiLh. The jirivnlc Helmuts im¬ 
proved La meet the new competition, and 
far outstripped Llie jiulilic hcIiooI courses, 
hampered an Uiohk worn liy all manner or ilif- 
ficullieH. This is Hern m the stalialina of 
aLtniiilanco. Ah him been said, Llie number of 
HludnulH pursuing commercial epurfics in Ilia 
public high Helmuts increased in I-H[)3—1 SDfl, 
while that in Ihu private commercial schools 
decreased. In Llie next five-yonr period, IHOH- 
1903, both inerouaed at about equal rates, 
In the public high school enrollment 

in cumincrciiil nnuracs m-ems nctiially to have 
ilccrcnsed, while Unit ur the privaLc commer¬ 
cial hcIiihjIh inrreiised. DmihLleHH the de¬ 
crease wiin not .in great aH the government 
HlaLisUcH make it appear, lieciuiHc of n elningo 
in the inqUuul of reporting. Indeed, the aver¬ 
age number of hLii drills in the wcII-chIiiI dished 
cmume.re.iul cuuraea in puidie. high Helmuts has 
shown a fairly sternly incrcaHO every year. 
l‘\iv all Unit, the puidie achnol him mil been a 
Niiccossful competitor of Lho private school in 
the latti'r’H own Held of nhurL eoitrm'H and 
purely technical training. 

'Within recent years, however, a movement 
hits begun which pmimscH l» place commercial 
educutiiiii upon a ulalili! basin in our public 
school HyHimri. In many of the larger cities 
uf the country Hincc 11)00 separate high hcIiooIh 
of cuiimuerce have been eHtaldiMlied. Ah early 
as IHD2, fnr-sigliLetl educators saw the iteces- 
aity uI Uuh, if ciimmcmal uilueitliun were lo 
he HiieeeHHfully undertaken, In tiiat year 
I'rofesanr F.dmnml ,1. JninnH, then of the Wnnr- 
lim Helm id in Llie University of l'ciinHylvnuia, 
in a notable address before the convention of 
the American UankerH 1 Association at Saratoga, 
made a plea for Llie establishment of sepamto 
commercial high ncIiuuIs. Interest in the 
proposition grew, ami ulthnugli it wiih some lime 
Imforc results showed, there was a general 
tendency lo lengthen and broaden the com- 
nuuaiid eourniiH Llum given in Ilia puidie. high 
ni'IiiiiiIh. In IHDiH llie C-eiilral High School of 
Philadelphia (minded a separate cinninemid 
Hiilioul with an entirely diHtinct currieiiluin. 
Soon niter, the High Selimd nf I'mnmerr.e in 
New York wa« opened. Others followed in 
Pittsburg, Oliicugo, Urnoklyn, Washington, 
mill riLlier cities. In llie iiinjurily of those, the 
courses given were mil materially different from 
those of llie ordinary high school, except that 
the classical studies were generally omitted, 
anti commercial liranches were taught. They 
bad the advantage of segregating students of 
common niin and nf affording superior facili¬ 


ties for work. The length of Llie course wan 
ordinarily four years, instead of three, two, 
or one, as in Lhc commercial courso of the 
ordinary high school. Hoyoiid these, there 
were no very great advances in them. They 
were butter, but not essentially diilomvt 
from the earlier type, but In a few cities, 
notably Philadelphia mid Now York, a dif¬ 
ferent plan was put in operation. There was 
Homo attempt to look behind the demand Tor 
commercial education, to the real need, and to 
fill it. It was a problem to be solved, and the 
school set itself to the task of solving it. If n 
business career was Lo be the goal, then all 
preparation should have that in mi ml. The 
whole course of study had to bo reconstructed 
and made to serve an entirely different func¬ 
tion from IhnL of the classical high school, 
Not merely the commercial blanches proper, 
but all the sLmlic-3 in the curriculum, should 
lie adapted to business needs, This was lhc 
Holulioii proposed. The development of Llie 
plan has been hIow, partly because of the need 
of much experiment, partly because of the 
dearth nf miiUblo teachers. It waa not an 
easy task to change pedagogical methods to fit 
llui new ideal, Homo help was obtained from 
the Hludy of German and other foreign com¬ 
mercial schools. The experimenting is still 
going on, and much remains Lo be done. There 
has been little outward change in the eiminula 
of llic.se hcIiuuIr recently, lmt inwardly there 
Imh been great development. For instance, in 
llie foreign languages, a fair abiliLy nL speak¬ 
ing i« regarded an mure important than read¬ 
ing. In billing}’, chemistry, and the like 
Lho commercial importance is demonstrated. 
Throughout lho list, the practical applica¬ 
tion of knowledge is made and new rala- 
LioriH between the sLiulies shown, The whole 
scheme id becoming n unit, rather than a mix¬ 
ture of conflicting elements. There are only 
a few high schoola of this type in the country 
now, lint two recently established high schools 
of commerce — that uF boston ami Lhnb oi 
Cleveland — are baaed upon Lhis new idea of 
commercial education. Many of the alder ones 
are gradually Lending toward it. It is begin¬ 
ning to be realized by educators tlmt, if vo- 
catiuual instruction is to bo given by Llie public 
schools, it Hliuuld lie given whole-heartedly, and 
not in grudging acquiescence to a demand. 
It should prepare a student not merely to ac¬ 
complish car Inin hcL tuskB.butlo grapple with 
new problems. 

The live-year course of study of tlm High 
(School of Cominiireo of New York City is ns 
follows: — 

Viiiht Ykah, — Required: EnillMi (flj Qennnn. 
Franrli, or .Hijniiluh (■!); Algalim (-1); lllalney (willi 
etuiGiial ccftrcuea lo materials of coimimrco (•!); Iluii- 
ncas Knowledge imil Priuuku 1 (0); DrnwiiiB (aernml 

> InrliulUiK Rornl Inihialriea mid Cjnyerninenl oi din 
City of Now York 12); Huaiimaa Writing (2); UiihI- 
uena ArillimolU, UurIucm Forma end McLIuhIh (2 ), 
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linlf ycat) (l); FUjatcul Training 1 (2) i Music (1); 
Tntnl, 2D uorltjds. „ 

Sbuonu Yeah.— neniifarfid: Enktah Bli Germim, 
French, ar iSpmihli (-1); 1‘lniu Geometry (3); Chomls- 
Iry (with especial MlomiEC lo innicnaia ol ctjmniorco) 
M) • Ilia lacy ’ (with especial referoneo to economic his¬ 
tory mid (caarnphy) (3): SUn a iwn|i)]y (3)! Drawing 
nml Art Study (2); FUyBw.nl 1 raining (2); I "tali 2-1 

* lStacUvoa; German, French, or Rfianhh (*1); lionh- 
kcoping nn(J Il pain caa Forma (.1) i HlUjine&a Arilliinciic 
(1); Co minor einl Gcngrnpliy (I), 
fin mi Vbmi. — Required: LurIUIi (3)1 ucrmoii, 
Kroiirli, or Spnnhli (4); Geometry nml Algebra* UP; 
physics 1ST); 51hAmy* b»Wi lefcmwo la 

nmiorlnla of conmiorcc) (3) i Fliysiwjl Trnlniiifl (!i)l 
Drawing Will Art Study (1) j Total, 2I_ jinrioils. 

F.lealuca! Gorman, French, or spimuii (4); Ilunk- 
kecninn and Umsmiobs AriLlniictic (3) r Slonnpriipliy 
amV TypcwrlVlvB (3) I Dwdim ana Art Study (2); 
Coniniereinl Gcaarmiliy (1). 

Fodutk Year. — llcriuircci; lingUaii (J); urnTmii, 
Preach, or Spanish (-1); Economics jiiiiI Eriiiiaiiiio 
Geography (4); History of. Hio United fUftlea (with 


nveicial Law* (4); Advanced Hnakhcopiiig, Uusinesn 
Corrcfliiomlpnce, nml Office Practice (4); fUcuourniiliy 
nml Typcymlinp (-1) j Drawing nml Act Study (4); 
Modern IiulUslrinlism (1). 

Fifth Yeaii. — llet|ulrci\; EiiruhIi (!l); Logic, 
Indue live and Deductive (3); Diysleiil Training (2); 
Tol«l, H periods. 

Electives; A Foreign Lanjnmge (4); Ailvmiccd 
MnUicmnllc!) (4); Advanced PI wars (4) - Imliintriiil 
Chemistry (4); Eronomic CJcogriiiihy (4): Nim;liienlh 
Century Ilislory. Enroll a nml Orient. I)iplnmnlic Ills- 
lory, Unilotl Stales null Modern Eurorm (4); HimhiiiH 
unu Finances, Tfuupa rial ion mid Caniinmilcatimi (4); 
AdiniiilHiriilivD Law and International Line (4); An- 
counUnif mill Auditing (4); Itiulncna Orunniznllon 
nml Mannjtpmcnl (4); Drnwinn (4)! Advanced 
Economics (3), 

It is too early to obtain more titan a glimpse 
of tho reavilta o[ Lho new type of commercial 
secoHilary school, Undoubtedly it in an nd- 
ynitcc oyer tbe earlier. The instruction Riven 
is practical, but it ifl sniil tlmt the cultural 
value of education is by no menus lost. It is 
certain that there lh a well-considcred and in¬ 
telligent purpose Lo moot tho real needs (if a 
large body of students for whom tho classical 
high school offers no attractions. Some high 
schools go sa far even as ta plan their courses 
to meet the needs not only of those who will 
remain until graduation, but nlso of those 
ivlio will leave after it year ot two. High 
schools of commerce that are working along 
tliesc lines report that they have a large pro¬ 
portion oT sLudcnls who would not attend any 

i Inrhicling Pliyfiinlngy. 

1 Find halt yen*. Ik-pinmiu* et MiUioiir la 1300 
Sccmid half yonr, Moilani Illnlnry In 1 7/i(J. 

* In lint mirnnil half yenr. muilriil* nmy ilixi jiilili- 
lioiml .S(ciionrn|i|iy nml Typi-wriliiia nr linnkki'i'iifMK 
In gW* of Uu' Brnunl mu roe )n M nil utuii lira, nr mny 
Hive double lima In MiUlieiimliea by uinlliiiiR either 
filiMiogriinliy or |lQohkn.'|iing, 

'First bolt year. Engli«h anil Colonial llihlnry, ll]2() 
to 1750. Macoiid half year, Moilern Ilia lory (I'nglainl 
nml (lie Cmilinent). 175(1 m iirrurni lime. 

1 Sludciila who do not elect law in the fourth year 
may, receive innUuclions in Ccnimeroinl Luiv in i-ou- 
i\eolion with Advanced ISooUkcejdna, 


other school, or would nut a Lay for any (onglli 
of Lime, The Rruduates find it cany Lu (d)Liiin 
positions in business life. In purely mechani¬ 
cal hues they are not an well prcpnml ns those 
of the private cammereiul scIiuoIh, hut in ca¬ 
pacity to acquire now knowledge and ability Lo 
use it they are fur Hupenor. Many of, them, 
indeed, find the firat-ynnr work of oueellenl 
university hcIuuiIs uf cuiiihhtcv almtiHl ele¬ 
mentary for them, TUin in merely beeaimo 
such Hcliools arc so few in number Llmt the 
univmity »chuo\« huve nut \mmi thuTonghly 
curreluted with them. They aulTer from the 
general laok of unity in our education plan, 
which makes it difficult fur Urn Htiiilenl Lu 
gain a coherent, consistent education from bc- 
Riuning to end, other than that which prepares 
for one of Lhc well-recognized professions; 
fliieli ns law, medicine, leaching, and the like. 

A similar difficulty under which Limy labor is 
the dearth of wrU-trained U-uelicra. These 
Um university soIiouIh nm held lining Lu supply. 

A beginning has nt leusl liwn lmnle, nml iL is 
not too much Lu expert Unit within the nexL 
dceiuUi the r.cnniucrriid Hmmdary mdiunl will 
Jmvc heroine a very inipurliiiit part nr nur 
piihJic selioul ayslem, wiLli a vlrurly defined 
rein lion lo tho other purls. Mure l nun that, 
it is probable Unit vomlional Kclmnls of other 
types will have gained n/inn bulling, ns limy 
even now promise to iln, under llm leadership 
of the eonmiereiiil high nehuol. Many eilies 
even now have viieuLiuml high wIuuiIb uf nev- 
eral dislinnt types. 

Tho Uuiversiiy School of Commerce. — f 'rnn- 
mereial eihieiiLiou in the uni versiiies mid 
colleges has farml somewhat heller Lhnn tin* 
oLliur types, so fur ns enenumgeineiil rrum 
aliove is ouucerneil. Hut llm eiir-iuinigemeiit 
lms conic 11.411111)3' from businesH ini’ii railin'tJiiiu 
from cihienlovs, and lias met with only 11 half¬ 
hearted response until tho beginning id thin 
ccnlurj'. Ed negators liuvu not been prujiinL 
lo take llm initiative in the movement. Tim 
eomiervnlism llmt hiucked piuflvesx in llm 
sceoiuhiry selmols sa lung, relanled it in the 
higlrnr scliools. This is partieiilnrly trim in 
the East, The older univnrsiLies have been 
the last lu yield in the lend envy. Harvard 
lms only recently iimliLuled a >Schnul uf Com¬ 
merce under the Lille of a iS'chutd of JlnsiimsH 
Administration. Yule, must nnuservalive. uf 
all, has made no move in tin; ilireiTimi of 
commercial education, in spile uf llm fuel Unit 
a lnrgev percentage nr liur aemh’iuic grnduiiles 
enter Ininiiiess than any ulher enreer, mid Llui 
per ecu I a Re in beemniiig greuter nil llm lime, 
It would «(Hw Hint the luml should lm fure- 
1110,it in Llm ennijnereiiil edimalinu iimvemenl, 
since eommeree is there in ils must mlvaneeij 
stage, mid in more important than in any 
other part of the. wiuutry. That il is mil, 
can he due only Lo 11 1 nek of i*n n 1111 n i^i * 1111* 11L nil 
tlm part of eiliieulurs. Fur in (lie West 
commercial rdmniLinn has developed rapidly, 
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despite (.lie lack <if facilities. Tlm slate uni¬ 
versities have tended toward llio jirnclic«I 
illonl from Ilia outset, mul where schools of 
agriculture fiourmhed, schools af commerce 
could not /nil Lo find a ready acceptance, 
These univendties have been lean hampered by 
Irmlitumu; they have therefore followed moro 
cnnily the.* trend 0 / demand. 

'Hid first hlIiikiI uf coinllierce, to be mire, 
was eHlnl dished in the Em*t. This was tho 
Wlinrtuii Haluml uf Finance mul Com mere a. In 
Ilia University uf Pennsylvania, mndc possible 
in 1891 by the gift of Mr. Joseph Wharton of 
I’liiliulrl|ilila. Earlier Hum this, as early 
ns J.HOO, in find, an attempt lind been made lo 
establish Hindi 11 school in Llie University of 
Wisconsin. This wiw by Hubert C. Spencer 
of Milwaukee, who wrote to Lite Regents of 
the university pleading for commercial cilu- 
cation ns apart of tho state university scheme. 
The attempt came lo naught, however, and 
over Lhirly years passed before the University 
of Wisconsin entered tho field of commercial 
education. The Wharton School was for 
nearly twenty years the only higher Aehool of 
commerce in llm country. The rounder ex¬ 
pressed the desiro that tlia school should 
offer facilities for (ililuining: (J) nil irdcijuitlo 
cdiicntion in Die princijilus underlying sueceHS- 
ful civil government; (2) n training nui table 
for those who intend Lo engage in business or lo 
uiiilcrLiikn tho iniinngcnieiil of property. At 
the start the course cmiBrnted uf only two years 
mul was inimirimposed upon the first two years 
of the regular collegu course. Naturally there 
wuh u grout deal njf experiment necessary be¬ 
fore any great degreo of efficiency could bo 
reached. In thin the selioal lm(l little assiHt- 
nnec: it wns forced in work out its problems 
alone. There were hoiiic failures, hut on Ilia 
whole, eaiisidurinR Llie disadvantages under 
which Llm sidiuol lubored, n rcmarkuhle degreo 
uf success. In LS05 the course was enlarge cl to 
llio full four years, although many of tho aca¬ 
demic subjects wero still included, Tho scope 
of the work wan broadened lo include prepara¬ 
tion Tor other lines of business limn those 
mentioned in the statement of Mr. Wharton. 

At present the school oIToth special training 
fur Llio following vocations: manufacturing 
industry, banking and finance, brokerage, 
accounting, transportation and commerce, 
insurance, social and civil wurk, the law 
and the public service, private wccrnLnryship. 
There is nlwo a general course fur students who 
do not Teel aide lu choose definitely their futura 
vw'illinri by the end of Llie freshman year. 
Tim work of llio freshman year is Llm siunc for 
nil HlinUiuiH, ami in as follows: — 

l'aUtirnl Economy (2) ; Itciumrcci ut Uin United 
iS'liiii'H (.1); AnnnmiliiK CJ); r'niiHtltuLlnnnl Law (3); 

(U); (liemiiliy 1 pi); or Rumnetm J.&w t3), 

1 All BluiloulR acquiring for llm ninmUnducIng Uusl- 
iiPHa nro ri!>|Uirei[ lu lake Olicmidlry In Llio first yonr. 
They may elect liuaincea Low os nn 01 It a subject, 


The work or the echaol since Us inauguration 
has gradually tended more and inoro away 
from the cultural and Lownrd tho practical. 
Courses in journalism and the like havo been 
offered. An evening school has been cslnb- 
liahcd, giving instruction to men who are en¬ 
gaged in business during the day. The Bchool 
lias become one uf the largest in the university. 
Recently there were fifJfj students in the day 
courses and 291 in the evening Behind. The 
degree of bachelor of Science in Economics ih 
given to students who successfully complete the 
four-year course. The school has been fortunate 
in having in its faculty at various times soma 
of tho strongest men in tho country in the field 
of commercial education, anil its contribution 
to other schools through them bus been 
hardly less notable than its direct contribution 
Lo the business world. Many of its aludents 
Imvc been trained for responsible positions in 
secondary schools of commerce both in this 
country and in South America. 

Until about tho beginning of the present 
century oilier universities were slow Lo follow 
the lend of Pennsylvania, Tim main reason, 
perhaps, was that there were few donors so 
generoua as Joseph Wharton to establish 
bcIiooIh of cuinnierce. About llie year IDOO, 
however, there was a sudden springing up o( 
Uicho schools all over tho country. Among 
tho universities Lo establish them about this 
limo were New York University, Dartmouth 
College, the University of Chicago, and tho 
statu universities of California, Wisconsin, 
Illinois. Michigan, Vermont, and others. 
Since that time growth Ims been rapid. The 
impetus in tho new movement enma from hcv- 
ernl different sources, In some it was tho 
gift of some donor, ns in the case of I)art- 
mouth, where llie A 11103 Tuck School was 
innile posflihlo in 1900 by tho gift of 81100,000 
by Mr, Edward Tuck of the dims of 1902, ns a 
memorial to his father, This benefaction 
was laLer increased. In the case of New York 
University, llio Stale Souiety of Certified 
l?ublic Accountants was largely inalnimonlal 
in founding Llio school. In the state universi¬ 
ties Llm schools were established through the 
regular channels. Within the past Cow years 
the movement Ims had a marked increase in 
brendth, which LcsLifics Lo its micccas. Four 
new schools were opened at the beginning of 
Llio year IDUti-lftOD. Harvard established a 
school moro advanced in typo than any 
of Lho curlier ones. A gift in 5500,1100 to 
Tufts College him made a school of eamincrco 
possible Ihorc, That tlm higher schools of 
commerce in tlm UniLed Slates are BimcesHful 
in accomplishing nil Unit wns expected of 
Lliom, and more, ncoma established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Thera ara now throe main types <if higher 
sehoolB of commerce — that is, of collcginlo 
grade — in the country. Thoso arc differen¬ 
tiated by the relative proportion of the liberal, 
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or cultural, element mid the practical, or pro¬ 
fessional, element, and in the relation which 
these two clomcnta benr to each other. In 
tiie first type of school the liberal nml Clio prnc- 
l,\cal elements nro given in coordination, nml 
are about evenly balanced. In the second, 
the liberal element is given or required firsL, 
ruul the practical training is given nflcnvnnln. 
In the third, practical or professional training 
occupies a dominant position, and Urn liberal 
element is reduced to a minimum. The libornl 
training of the high school is ragarded oh snfli- 
cicnt lor the purpose. 

The Wharton School, and most of the 
schools of eomincrec in the state Universities 
are of tho first type. In many enses they aro 
only branclics of tho colleges of arts, and tho 
practical work i» in the nature of applied eco¬ 
nomics, One of the best organized schools of 
this type is that at the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, established in 1000. According to the 
slnteinciit of the authorities, "It wiw founded 
in tlic belief that in order lo achieve the largest 
measure of Biicceaa at the ptcBCnt Lime, and in 
order properly to perform Ids duties to liiuiBclf 
and society, tha business man needs not only 
a college education, but a course of etudy 
adapted to his peculiar needs. Justification 
for this belief was. round in tho mngnitudcj 
complexity, and rapidly changing character of 
modern industrial processes, and in tho un¬ 
fitness of the traditional college course prop¬ 
erly to equip a young man for tho mOBt effi¬ 
cient work in this field ,' 1 
The course of study includes three groups: 
( 1 ) foundational studies, including natural 
science, mathematics, English, foreign lan¬ 
guages, history, and economies; ( 2 ) profes¬ 
sional studios, including business correspond¬ 
ence, business forms or docuiucnts, accounting, 
auditing, salesmanship, advertising, credits 
and collections, business management; (3) 
elective studies, In 1000-1010 the school had 
237 students, of whom 95 were fresh men. In 
most of the scluiols of this type, the tendency 
has. baaiv to decrease the cultural element, 
end to increase the professional, This is seen 
particularly in tile oldest school of the kind, 
tho Wharton School. 

Or the second typo, the Amos Tuck School 
of Administration and Finance at Dart¬ 
mouth College is the beat example, It is a 
graduate professional school, following the 
four years of college work, Init is so adjusted 
to it that the fivat yoar of the school, requiring 
for admission threo years of college work, iB 
equivalent to llio college senior yoar, whiio the 
second year of the school coiiBtilnlca a fifth 
year strictly grnduaLa in character. Tim Tuck 
hfoliool confers the degree of Master of Com¬ 
mercial Science upon regular students who have 
complete cl tho work of both years. Of these two 
years, tho first lays emphasis on tile practical 
aspect!! of business activity; the second includes 
fitricLly technical work and is more Bpccudizcd. 


The general business course includes Ilia 
following subjects: — 

Flaw Yeah, — Firut finineulnr: Anr.mmllna (2): 
Freneli, Chrnimi nr .tpaiMHli (2); Nnlimml ImliiHirinl 
lilficioiir.y (2); Eeimumio [>rinM»]jliy ('ll; NliiHnli™, 
(2); Money Mill llnnklnjt £3); JuJuiilriiil IJrgniimt- 
(Ioji (Lb: Tnlnl, Ifl liauta. 

HuroUiI fkmealcri AccuiiiUina (2) : l'roarli, (Jprnum 
orfiimiiiali (2J1 Theory of IJiiHiiii-hm AihnliiinlriUinn (2); 
Itesimrcrx amt hultlslrloii o( llie DniUul ,Slnu>« yl); 
flliitiallna (2): Cniiunnrrinl JlitUiiry nml I'nllry (3) • 
Tr«UB|MjiU | .Unu (3); To Lid, IH luuirn. 

^Kciiuu Ybaii. — Finn, Si'incalur: ArnflunlliiK (2); 
French. Clcnrmuiir HiinniiiU (2); ClnminKiinl Low (2); 
Curiwrailno 1'innmrn (2) j JliiNmi'An lUnliBKi'nieut (2): 
Irnellntil JlrmkliiR £2); Tltiwli (2); Tnlnl, M hours, 
ftonoml SDiuoater : Arnoiiiilirm ( 2 ) \ Fronrli, (jcrniiin 
or SpniiiiiVi (2) ; Cnirmieriinl Jjftw (2); Oor[jtintlion 
Fliinncfl (2); TIimIb (0); Total, J4 hours. 

Special courses are also given in preparation 
for particular vocations; nnmrly, foreign ctun- 
mci’ce, banking, tmnsporlaLicm, insurance, 
and accounting. In thcHe tho work for the 
first year diflers only slightly from that of the 
goiiernl business course, but in the second year 
there is a wider departure. Accounting, com¬ 
mercial law, corporation finance, and a foreign 
language arc retained in nil, however. Op¬ 
portunity is afforded for a great deni of indi¬ 
vidual investigation of a practical cliaracter. 
Tho plan of the school ia In close accord with 
that of tho schools of law. medicine, ole,, of 
Lho universities, mid seems theoretically sound. 
The school, however, 1ms grown but slowly, and 
to the nloao of the neailmnio yenr 1010 hod 
graduated only 50 studmilfl. From this it 
might appear Hat ifo type was too advanced 
for preset)L-dny cloiniiilUH, 

Ilarvard'fi School of IIubuichb Ad minis tca- 
tion ia of tho enmc type, however, nml i«, if 
anything, more advanced, A full college 
caurso ia required far entrance. The degraa 
of Master of UubIiiobs Administration is of¬ 
fered to Btudents completing the two-year 
course. Harvard'a loeaLiou ia Icea disadvan¬ 
tageous for tho purpose thnn Hint of llio Amos 
Tuck School, anil in tliealiortperiod of Us oxim- 
onee it hue shown promise of uhvIuIiichh. The 
severity' ol tho entrnneo requirement is ngainsb 
rapid development, mid because of it n large 
proportion of the students thus, far have been 
specials. Many arc active business men who 
como in from Uostan and the vicinity to take 
one or two couthoh. The experiment of plac¬ 
ing business on the level with law nml other 
learnod professions is Loo new to have received 
n thorough test, but it is at least being tiicil 
under the moat fnvornblo conditions. 

Of llio third typo of school of commerce, 
that of New York University Is Ihu hcsl ex¬ 
ample. It is a professional kcIuuiI, Imt, unlike 
those of the second type, is nut distinctly n 
graduate school. Many college graduates do 
cat or it, but the only real requirement in a 
four-year high school course or the equivalent. 
Sessions are held in the afternoon and oveiling 
only, in order that inat rue tors and students 
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may buLh bo drawn from those who nro nc- Denver, and there nrc indications of similar 
lively engaged in bmimosa during the day. movementa elsewhere. This type of school 
The degree of bachelor of Commercial Science would almost necessarily bo situated in or near 
is conferred upon students who meet cither a largo city, and in such n si tun Lion it seems to 
of the following requirements: (1) If they ho the type most urgently demanded. All three 
obtain satisfactory credit far 000 single home types have been successful enough to lead to 
of evening work, being 10 hours per week fclio belief thut they am rendering a diuliuab 
for three university years of 30 weeks each, Burvicc and u service that will constantly in- 
and in addition satisfy Lhc faculty that they creasa in Lhc future, 

have had at least two years' successful ex- In addition to the schools already mon- 
ncricnca in business. (2) If they obtain satis- tioned, there aro others giving commercial cdu- 
Inctory credit for 0 D 0 magic hours of evening cation of various grnnes. Bcvernl privately 
ami QUO singlu hours of afternoon work, being endowed insliLulions, such as the Drexel 
in all 20 hours per week for two university Institute (fj,u.) in Philadelphia, give inslruc- 
yenrs of 30 weeks each. When founded in lion that is more liberal and more advanced 
1000 tho school was intended mainly to pro- than that of the ordinary private commercial 
vide a scientific preparation for public nccoun- school, but is hardly of university grade. 
Lnney, The scope has been broadened con- Mnny schools give courses by correspondence, 
Bluntly since tlmt time, until now preparation and some of these have reached n high plane of 
is given Cor nil Lhc Imaincsa professions, inchul- usefulness. 

ing mercantile and manufacturing business. From the foregoing discussion it may be 
hanking, brokerage, insurance, real estate, scon that almost ovary conceivable grade 
advertising. Preparation is also given for and kind of commercial education is now 
journalism and fur the teaching of commercial given in the United Stales. Indeed, it is 
subjects. Tho work is all of practical rather doubtful if any oilier country can ofTcr so 
Llinn cultural character, and is mainly elective, wide n range, Tho chief weakness is Hint 
Certain requirements, however, must be met there is no coherent system by which n student 
by each candidate fur a degree. lie must have may prepare cu ns intently for a business 
passed successfully at least 120 hours in each career throughout his education. The next 
of the four main groupa of studies; namely, step in Advance will ho to cuUrdinalo the 
accouiiLh, commerce, finance, and law. Some of various elements and bring them into closer 
tlieso courses m e prescribed. In fact, the work relation wiLh each other, When tliia is done 
taken tho first year by must of tho regular three- tho United SLalus will have a system of com- 
year evening students is Dm same, It includes mcrcinl education second to none in the world, 
accounting, corporation finance, political ecun- Germany. —Tho supremacy of Germany in 
otny, commercial law, and business ovgnnbu- commercial education is as generally conceded 
lion. Later there ia marc special Lallan. The aa her high place in commerce itself. Which 
experiment of idTerina courses of university was tho enuse of the latter is a matter of some 
grade in the evenings did not at first meet with dispute, but thcro is no doubt that cadi 
tlm approval of educators. Experience has assisted the other to a marked degree. Her 
doimnisLrnted, however, that successful work growth and development in the two fluids has 
can be accomplished under this plan, and that been rapid and simultaneous since the latter 
il has certain great advantages m commercial part of the nineteenth century, especially since 
education. It baa enabled Lhc school to meet 1SR7, which marked the beginning of Gcr- 
thc needs of n large hotly of men in New York many's veal advance in commercial education. 
City and to oiler them a higher grade of in- The result lias been manifested in the most 
struetion than could he a Horded in any other complete and comprehensive scheme oT coin- 
way. TIil* quality of work done by them is np- inereiul education in tho world. Its salient 
purcntly up to the standard of Lhc best schools features are the close relation of its several 
of commerce in the country. The growth of parts and its breadth uf outlook. Tho By olein 
the school 1ms demonstrated iLs filncts Lo coil- m Germnuy’s education has long been the 
dilions. From (10 etude ills in lOOO-lGOt it envy uf fumgnera. The whole structure iu ad- 
lias grown until in 10HMUI1 there were over uiiruhiy planned Lo give a unified and Lhorough 
1100, a greater mi in her than were enrolled in preparation for any calling in life, It is fo«- 
any other uuiveisity school uf commerce in the teml ami nunlrolled by lhc guvrimmuil, and 
country, l)f these about half were purl-limo thus secures not only iiroviniuii rural! clnsHcsof 
sLudenls. Of the regular sLudonls in 1 DID— students, hill also a narnioniuiiH inLomilalioij 
1011, 113 were college gnubrntuH uml 07 came of the several schools. Tim /ftolsclmfcu and 
from fuvuign ummlricH. flfierrcnlsc/iiilcn arc credited with Urn fmuulu- 

Thc hucciohh af the experiment in the New. lion of tho Hcdiemc of cuumiureixl education, 
York University hns led to the foundation because they have been kept constantly in 
of similar schools elsewhere. The University touch with changing needs, and have there¬ 
of Pennsylvania introduced an evening school fore supplied preparation that is not toa rigidly 
of the same typo. Olliers have boon started classical in character. The strictly coimner- 
at Northwestern University and University of cial education, however, is given mainly by 
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three types of schools, corresponding roughly Higher scIiddJh of commerce in Germany ate 
to tile three main types in t|m United States; of recent growth, as recant indeed fin those in 
namely, the private commendal school, tho the United States. Tim first movementwftH 
public secondary echo a I, and the university. mndciu 1870, headed by Gustav von Mevinsni; 
In Germany Lhn three main groups are the but it did not result in anything definite for 
continuation school, or school tor apprentices, some years. The first higher sehoal or coni- 
tlio middle commercial school, and the higher merec was not established until itiUS. This 
commercial hoIiooI. was at Leipzig, and cnijie as a result of lhn 

The continuation schools (FortKhlmipsscfurlen) second Congress nf Commercial Educatum held 
(fj.u.) are found In almost every city or town there in June, 1807. ltcsimnsibility for the 
□f importance in the German empire, to tho school was assumed by the Leipzig Chain her of 
number oi over OoO. Their province ia to give Commerce, -with Vhe ntfpptn-k tn Vine Siocon 
apprentices who havo left school at about tho government. Tho decree or cooperation in- 
age of fourteen an opportunity, while learning volved in L]ie enterprise is iniliciiLcil liy (he 
their trades, to acquire theoretical knowledge clnasc3 of men represented in the semi to which 
whioh will be useful to them and enable them to controls the school. There is rmc member of 
rise in tlm scale of their work. Sessions nro held the Saxon government, one of the municipality 
in the morning, from 7 to 0, or in tlm afternoon, of Leipzig, the president and two other members 
and the instruction iH generally about 10 hours of the Chamber oT Commerce, three professors 
a week for eaoll student. The subjects taught of the University of Leipzig, two teachers of Urn 
inch]do German, English, French, and some- Middle Commercial School, ami a director uf 
times other modem languages, commercial studies. The purposes oT the Leipzig .school 
arithmetic], sLudy of commerce, bookkeeping worn eta Led ns follows: (1) To give to young 
and correspondence, geography and penman- men who already possera a certain degree or 
ship. Attendance at these schools is in tho mental maturity a wide mul lliormigh general 
majority of cases compulsory, nnd extends over and commercial education, (2) Tu give to pro- 
a period averaging about tlu ce yCard. The cm- fes^ord nhd leathers ulrendy iimlnielivig in 
player is held responsible for the altandancc of commercial schools, an opportunity to perfect 
liis apprentices, and for tlm tuition, wherever themselves theoreticaliy and prnclicnlly m any 
a fee is charged. Most of the schools arc sup- particular branch. The School wiw u mi ecus a 
ported, however, by the city authorities or by from tho stnrL ( anil at the end of the firm five 
tho chambers of commerce. In eomo cases limy years of its csislencc lmd over 800 sludentH, of 
arc supported by the body of those benefited whom nearly our half were foreigners. Among 
by them. One at Hamburg, far instance, ia subjects taught arc theoretical mul pmelical 
wholly paid (nr by the Vcveinf&r Uauditings- politico] economy, including coinage, wdghls, 
fcommis (Society for commercial clerks), At measures, hanking and stuck exchange hind- 
this school Danish, Russian, Portuguese, and noss, commercial politics, commercial statistics, 
Spanish nro taught, as well ns Lite languages credits, transportation and Insurance, Die science 
mentioned above. Some of the schools ara of finances, including taxation, public credit ami 
connected with the middle schools of commerce, customs duties, knowledge of milnUaiu'c uf goods 
and others me independent. The middle school mul technology, commercial geography, econo- 
of commerce corresponds La aur commercial mic history, general law knowledge, eimurun-CUU 
secondary school. Students nro taken nl nbDUfc law, law or exchange and ninrilimc law, bank- 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, nod usually remain riiplcy, iiitcrnaliomil law, colonial policy, eight 
three yoars. They receive a completion of their modern languages iu advimee.d sliigcs, etc. 
general education, and also technical knowledge From this it mny be seen Jimv broad mul eum- 
thab will bo useful in tho business professions, prchfinalvc tlie plan of lhn work is. It is 
Those who have completed a general high particularly notable Hint there in a tendency 
school course already may Lakn a short courso to regard commerce as not merely itn iulcrnnl 
in technical subjects. Those who receive tho matter, hut a matter of world-wide scope, 
diploma and complcto their terms of apprentice- The outlook here, and in fact in nil (in ruin u 
ship am eligible for admission in the higher commercial education, is fur broader than In 
schools of commerce. These middin schools that of any other country, The uigui lie mice uf 
arc probably no better limn ,Llic best high this fncl in relatiim tu liin exleiiNioii nf Ucr- 
schools of commerco in tlie United Slates, but many's commerce can hardly be nvernstimalcil. 
they nro of more uniformly high level. They The School at Leipzig wan at first i-m nine led in 
number more than 200. Tlie quality of in- the building of tho Middle ,School, luit in UJO'2 
Hlruclion ia particularly good, as every teacher it ohlninrd n home of its own, In the imtiih- 
luu hud special tnvUun" and nearly nil of them limn similar neb mils Imd been fimuded in Co- 
nro men. They tlilTcr in plan of organization logno ill 1000, mul in FrnnkfnrL in lUOI. 
and in inn liner or support. That at Leipzig. Others soon full owed, Lhc moat iin|iiiitniit of 
which is typical, is supported partly by students which is nL Berlin. Tlmy dilTeiin minor pnr- 
fees, partly by income from endowment, and licularx. but in general their aims nro similar. 

E artly by the government. Any deficit is met The school at Cologne has n more definite 
y private Bubacriplian. plan than some of Lhc others, mid haa Imd tho 
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largest at le minimi;, The diploma rcciuirca two 
years’ study. A great deal of specialization is 
allowed at Um.se higher schools, and the student 
is oimum ugrd Lo think for himself. A frequent 
crUici.sn) ul (ierntnn education lias been llint 
it cliil not do enough of this; its system made 
the work ton inei'lumii'iti umi diweipliimry, and 
did not Icuvi* mtfficiuut room for the develop¬ 
ment of llie individual. This may bo a just 
criLicisin of llie system us u whole. 1ml it seems 
not to be true of tin: higher schools of commerce. 

As a whole, (Icrmnny’n commercial cduention 
BEimiH to have readied a remarkable degree of 
perfection, and is sufficient answer to those who 
claim that ciiniinercitd schools arc lowering the 
ideals of education, For Germany has main¬ 
tained her position iri oilier fields of education 
without difficulty, in spile of her advancement 
here. The classical and RcieuHfic have not 
Buffered because of the commercial. And Ger¬ 
many‘s progress in llie field of commerce, espe¬ 
cially in that wiLli foreign countries, has received 
great, stimulus and help from it, 

Other Countries. — Imperfect as arc the 
systems of commercial education in Germany 
and Llie United .States, those of other countries 
arc ovd 11 less advanced. England is far behind, 
u fact which inis caused no little uneasiness 
aiming English business men, The chief hin¬ 
drance to progress in the examination method 
which has been ill vogue there sa long, and 
which naturally has given little incentive to 
improvement, of instruction. Examinations in 
commercial subjects nre conducted by the 
Lamlan Chamber at Commerce, the Society af 
Arts, the Institute af Chartered Accountants, 
the Institute of IIankers, and many other budics, 
ennli for its own aims and in its own way. 
There was liLlle cotipuration between the bodies, 
although this defect is being remedied. But 
because of this unfortunate system, bcIidoIs have 
been devoted too much lo cramming, and devel¬ 
opment 1ms been individual and slow. Up to 
the beginning of the present century there was 
liLLin commercial education worthy of Llie name, 
Even now, although there nre almost innumer¬ 
able varieties of commercial schools, few aro 
comu arable with similar ones in Germany and 
the United Slates. Continuation schools have 
been established and recognized by tho Depart¬ 
ment of Education. They give evening in¬ 
struction of il rnllicr elementary kind in com¬ 
mercial subjects, There nro ft number of pri¬ 
vate, ImsinesH hcIiooIh, notably the Pitman 
School, similar to those in Lho United Stales 
mid equal to Llie best of them. Secondary 
schools of commerce have been established in n 
few huge cities, Llirough the efforts of the climn- 
Ihmth of commerce, and other commercial bodies. 
The London Helmed of Kcaitamica and FalLlicnl 
Science, founded in lflD5 and supported at 
first by the Technical Education Board of tho 
London County Council, gave higher commer¬ 
cial ins true Lion or n ralhcr liberal character. In 
1000 it was admitted into the University of 


London. Courses covering a wide range are 
given, and the degrees af Bachelor of Science 
ami Doctor of Science arc conferred upon suc¬ 
cessful can did at os. Other university and col¬ 
lege schools of commerce, most of them of a 
more professional character than that at Lon¬ 
don, hftvc been established in Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, Birmingham, and other cities, 
The evening CQurncs have met wiLli n fair 
degree of success, Thera is still a great lack 
of organization in Llio various types of schools, 
nnd indeed the types are by no moans well- 
defined, 

France has a few old and well-established 
schools of commerce, hut on the whole tho 
number of students in commercial education is 
surprisingly small, ami the system is not very 
extensive. There nre continuation schools with 
evening sessions under government supervision, 
in which instruction is given in commercial 
and industrial subjects. Private commercial 
schools like those in the United States arc also 
found in ninny cities, Tho chambers of com¬ 
merce nre responsible for throe other types of 
commercial education: (t) Free evening classes; 
(2) secondary commercial schools; (.'j) higher 
commercial schools. Of the third type, the 
■School of Higher Commercial Studies at Paris 
is the most advanced. It presumes a fair 
degree of maturity in the students, and Lho 
number of these is limited. A two-year course 
is given of about the grade of university schools 
of commerce in the United Ktales. Emphasis 
is laid upon instruction in languages, accounts, 
commercial geography, commerce, atul com¬ 
mercial law. There arc more than a dozen 
other higher schools nf commerce in France. 
Homo nre among the oldest in the world, but 
they arc 110 L considered Lo he on a par with 

Gor/nnny’s. It is said llmt government super¬ 
vision has rolnriicd instead of assisting them, 
Many of the schools in France, notably that at 
Lyons, and some in other countries, ns at Ant¬ 
werp, givn technical, or productive, instruction 
together with the commercial. 

Austria and Belgium have practical and 
thorough By sterna of commercial education, 
Belgium is credited with having established 
the first commercial school of true university 
ratio at Antwerp in IS [ill, and the work lina 
een kept up to date. .Switzerland Imx an cx- 
celbnit high .school of commerce. Ollier coun¬ 
tries all over the world nre actives in establishing 
schools of commerce, ami even .South American 
countries linvofell Llie force of the movement, 
which promises lo became worldwide. 

J. F, J. 

Sec articles on Llie separate national systems. 
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COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, — See Cost- 
mkiiciaIi Education. 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, ~ 
A term jiracliDally ayiiottymmia with Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools; Superintendent of Educa¬ 
tion; Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
or Superintendent of Common Schools. It is 
used to designate the bond of nn executive 
department of education in n slnto, or in lho 
nation; as, for example, the United Stales 
Cammmioner of Education (g.u.); the Com¬ 
missioner of Education fur liie Stale of New 
York; Lho Commissioner of Education for the 
Stale of Massachusetts; or the County School 
Commissioners of the Stale of Georgia. 

COMMISSIONS, EDUCATIONAL, RE¬ 
CENT AMERICAN. — Ah applied to educa¬ 
tion the word " commission ’’ has recently 
cornu into frequent use ns a generic term lo 
designate eertnin special hoards or connniLlees 
constituted for the purpose oT making inve-stj- 
gaUaita and reports upon particular issues of 
moment, or of administering special educa¬ 
tional activities. Indeed, from a survey of 
current educational terminology it might bo 
concluded tliaL this word has been substituted 
for tho former term, " committee.' 1 Owing to 
the witlo difference in origin, purpose, and 
diameter of these recent commissions, it is 
difficult to classify them satisfactorily, From 
tho several points of view, however, they may 


he grouped iui folimvs: an lo scope of opera- 
liou — intorjiulioim!, rmiiuiinl, hIiiIi>, nr local; 
ns to function — adniiniatrulive, or ijiveslign- 
live nnd advisory; ns to tluvuLluii—permanent 
or temporary; or us lo sin tun — legal or extra- 
legal; anil ns to narauunel—• lay ur expert. 

Slate Commissions.—Tim nilmini.ytrnlivo or 
Hiipcn’isury ciminiissiuns usually form a part 
of Liiu permanent slalilluiy nliite nynlem of 
school govern iui.'ii l, mid nrc cri’iitcil lo direct 
or iloveluj) Hume piirlirnlnr iii liiUy nr division 
of the educaliuunl urRUiiiznlhin, This typo 
is well rc|UGHuuled in the statn and county 
IcxLliouk coinmis.HioiiH rxlaliiig in man}’ Hliilea 
for Llm purpose of nelecLiitg anil adopting uni¬ 
form texlhookH f^.r.) for elnmcnlury and 
h'econdnry suhnola. They nre generally com¬ 
posed, in part, of eertnin state und local cduca- 
liuiud officers, cz (tfficiis, and, in pari, of ap¬ 
pointed rcpiTsenlalivcs of Hie several different 
classes 0 / public st'lmills. The trend of current 
legislation is fur the nrganizulinu of special com¬ 
missions fur this purpose. Within this group 
belongs also such m 1 minisIralive boards ns the 
CuimnisHum on Industrial Fulumliim, cmiicd 
by Lho legislaunfi of SIussaflmaKUs in lUlJti fur 
the purpose of eKtahlisliing ami Hil|U!rvising 
indepciulcnt iuduutrial hcIiouIs. This com- 
mismon was coiiHulidaLcd with Lbc Stale Board 
of Education in 11)09. The pmUicKssur of this 
last-named cummissiim wan the Citnnminsiun 
on InduHtriJil and Technical Education, n 
temporary organization crcnLnd by legislative 
action in 1900, mul cuinpuncd of nine repre- 
sculaUvea of muuufacturing, ngricuUund, edu¬ 
cational, nnd labor In teres Is to " invesligntu 
the needs Tor education In the di Iter out griuleH 
of skill in lho various induslrica af the com- 
inomvcnllh.'' 1 The investigations and report 0 / 
this commission resulted in the establishment 
of Urn whilom permanent enmmiysiun. The 
School House Commission crenLed by the Utah 
legislature in 1909 for the approval of pinna 
of school buildings may likewise be placed iu 
this group. 

The most important of elate coin missions, 
and the type of organization to which the 
term " educational commission" has been 
most appropriately npplind in recent years, nra 
the special bodies instituted recently for lho 
express purpose of revising the general body 
of laws pertaining to the public school system, 
or of making special investigations, nnd pre- 
Heiiliiig recommendations concerning needed 
legislation. Commissiuns or ibis Hurl have 
cxitded recently in Arkansas (1919), iJelawiuo 
(1(109), Colorado (1910), Cumuitdicul (10(1H — 
industrial oil nun l inn, ami 1907), Kansan (1907), 
Idaho (1909), Illinois (1007), Indiana (1907), 
Iowa (1907). ICenLue]cy fiOON), Maine (1909 — 
industrial education), Maryland (lDOS — inrlus- 
tvial education), Michigan (11)09 — industrial 
education), New Jersey (1007 — industrial edu¬ 
cation), North Dnkota (1000), Ohio (1907 — 
school revenue), Pennsylvania (1007), South 
124 
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Carolina (1010), Tcnucaacc (1907), Vermont 
(100(1 — permanent school fund), Virginia (100B, 
1010), West Virginia (1000). Washington (1907), 
nml Wisconsin (1010 — industrial). Excepting 
those in Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Indiana, 
and Ohio, Uinse comniis.sioiiH were created by 
the authority of the nLiiLci legihln lures. The 
Coime.eUculi aud Tennessee cuimniwunuH were 
craitcil from joint legislative committees. 
The others were cnnnLiLutnd in various ways, 
the Loudeiicy being to appoint professional 
rnpreaiiulalivea, Tire Knmmfl commission of 
1 DOS was appointed by the governor of the 
hIqLc at Din iimLiince of tlio slate tencherH' 
association " to investigate carefully present 
educational condition* and to recommend 
such legislation us in ils judgment is most 
needed." The Indiana commission of 1000 
originated and was appointed in a similar way, 
" to investigate Lite question of school taxation 
and Leachers’ snlnrics, and nil other cilucntinnnl 
HUe»lion« which may rightfully come before 
such n body." The Ohio commission of 1007 
was an independent organization representing 
the stale teachers' association. Each of these 
three commissions muilc a special report. The 
commissions in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Went Virginia, and Washing¬ 
ton were instituted for Lite primary purpose 
or revising and simplifying the laws govern¬ 
ing the eclueatjonal organization, The spirit 
of this movement Tor the better adaptation of 
the educational organization to luodam needs 
is well indicated by Iho duties assigned to 
the Illinois coin mis aiou, " to make a thorough 
investigation or tlio common school Hystain of 
Illinois, and tlio laws under which it is organized 
and onernLcd; to niako a comparative study 
of such other school systems ns may seem ad¬ 
visable, aud to submit la Lho forty-sixth general 
assembly a report including such HUgp:entioiis ( rec¬ 
ommendations, revisions, midi Lions, corrections, 
and amend incuts as Lho commission shall deem 
ne cess ary. 11 In a number of instances Lho 
investigations niul recommendations of the com¬ 
missions have formed the hnsis of a considerable 
body a[ constructive legislation. Among the 
conspicuous exceptions during 1900, however, 
were Iowa, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, in which 
states the legislature failed to consider favor¬ 
ably the major recommendations of Lho commis¬ 
sions. 

Local Commissions. — The following local 
cmuiuiHaimiH are enumerated as typical of dif¬ 
ferent contemporary educational imivcmonla: 
(l) P.oalmi hoard of Nehool House Commis¬ 
sioners, oi'oaLcd by the legislature in lDOl for 
the purpose of con trolling mid administering 
public school buildings and grounds of that 
city; (2) Chicago Education id Commission [q.v.), 
authorized by tlio city council, December, 1H07, 
and appointed by Die mayor, Jnnunry, 1WD8, for 
the purpose of investigating anil recommending 
changes in Lhe organization of the public 


school system', (the report of this commission 
is the most comprehensive analysis of inunici- 
inl school organization yet made;) (3) Olovc- 
and Educational Commission; a citizens' 
committee, appointed by Lho Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion in 11)05, ' to examine carefully the govern¬ 
ment, supervision, and course of study of Lhe 
Cleveland public kcIiimiW (4) New York 
Teachers’ Salary Chiiiiinissiiiu, appointed by 
the mayor in 11)01) lo report regarding the 
equalization of Lhe salaries of men and women 
teachers in public, schools; (!>) Pittsburg 
TencherH’ Salary Coniiuissum, created by the 
Central Ilonril of Education in 1001 for tlio 
purpose of regulating promotion nml compen¬ 
sation of teachers in the public elementary 
school. This commission, commiscd or repre¬ 
sentatives of lhe supervisory and teaching furce, 
was declared illegal in 11)0.4 (see ffuitsUm v. 
Central Heard of Education of PiUxburq fiS A, 
1030); (0) Wa-shiugLon .School House Coimnis- 
Bion, c mi led by Congress in 1000 (Public Act 
No. 254, Fifty-ninth Congress, firaL session) for 
the purpose of Hubinitliug a general pinu Tor Lhe 
consolidation or the public schools of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia nml a general plan for Lhe 
character, size, aud hicatum of school buildings. 

Associations! CaramlBsloiis. — A luiinbnr of 
educational associations and other extra-legal 
organizations have, in recent years, appointed 
special i lives Li ga live cominittees. The follow¬ 
ing examples of these commiLtecs, Lo which 
the term "commission" lias been nLLnclied, 
may lie regarded as Lynienl: (1) Notimial Com- 
iniHsinn on tile Teaching of Physics (11107), 
composed of repr cm cn Inlivcs of 14 aasnciutiims 
for the study of the jjroljIciiiH of Lho teaching 
of physics; (2) Commission on College lin- 
trancn He quire me uls in Latin (ll)0f{), com¬ 
posed of 15 representatives or classical associa¬ 
tions, collepcs, and uccomlnry schools Lo furinu- 
lnto definitions of such requirements; (3) 
International Commission on the Teaching of 
Mathematics, formed at Lho Eourtli Interna¬ 
tional Congress or MnlhcmaLics, llonic, 190S, 
for the investigation of the Leaching of lmLhe- 
inalics (4) Commission on Accredited Schools 
aud Colleges, established by the North Central 
Association of Colleges ami Secondary fichonls 
in 1901 nml composed of representatives of 
both classes of institutions. Ils purpose is Lo 
bring about reasonable uniformity in the re¬ 
quirements for ndmission lo college. 

National ConunlesIonB.—KdueaLion in the 
Uuited Slates is so much a slate alfiur that, 
nsido from independent professional organiza¬ 
tions having a nnlinnnl scape, eomtmssiims 
created by Eedergl unncliuii and dealing directly 
with educational mailers would lie regarded 
ns unnecessary and inexpedient. Nuvcrtlie- 
lesa, certain of Lhe recant Federal commissions 
have investigated mid reported upon issues 
that can but lie chissificd ns educational. Of 
these may bo specifically mentioned the Immi¬ 
gration Commiasion (1007 —report 1911), the 
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Country Lite Commission (1908), mul Lira 
National Conservation Commission (1D0[) ■—■ 
chapter on National Vitality). 

International Commissions. — While not n 
part of the American educational Blruclu.ro, 
tlio recent inspection of and rnnorts upon 
American schools by official mill unofficial 
commissions ropy wen ling foreign nations Imvo 
not been without their inlhinnce, The Moscly 
Educational Commission fi/.ti.) from England 
in 1003 nml the Itoynl Prussian I mins trial 
Commission in 1004 are probably live more 
prominent of theso commissions. 

Urondly speaking, the educational com¬ 
mission is representative of nn endeavor to 
democratize anti to unify the organization of 
education through intelligent and widespread 
cooperation; and to base the organization of 
the public sohaol system upon the results of 
thorough and intensive investigations of Llio 
conditions and factors influencing educational 
efficiency. E.C.E. 

Tor English commissiona see Faiiliamen- 
tauy Epugational CoMMisaroNB. 

Ra/erancea : — 

Annual liertorl U. H. Commissioner of Education, 1008i 
Vnl. I, iiii. ;j~Q; ‘li-'lUj IUQQ, Vq|. I, up, -M-Bli; 
1P10, Vof, I, p)). 41-40. 

CUlcnRo, Jlcjiorl oj I lie Eilucnliomil Commiaaioit of the 
City of Chicago. (CIlIcnHQ IK 1)00 
Cl o vein nil. Report oj Uio Krlirwiliu/ml Coiiimisiion of 
6'fcoe/nnrf. (Olcvoliunl. Ill 00 .) 

Colinncliciit, Hejuirl aj tlu\ Cammininii nil Iiiiiuslrirrl 
niirf Technical Education. Connecticut School Docu¬ 
ment, Nu. 0, (Uiirtfaril, 11)07.), 

ReiMi'J of Oia Special iCifitMifi'niml Cam mission, 
(llnrlfonl. HlOll.) 

El.UlOT, E. C. Stale School SyfileiiiB, It. Pullelin, 
No. 7, 1DDH, U.fl, bureau nf fcililuiillon, |i|i. 22-113. 

Stale Hcliunl Systems, III. Jlnlfrlfri, No. 2, 101O, 
U, S. Um-enu nf Education, ]>|i- 31-30, 

Dsrmnny, German Views nf American Eilurnlion, 
Willi l'nrlimiJar Ilcfcrmira in Iniluairlnl Develop¬ 
ment. Collnlcil frum die reports of the Uoynl 
l’rusaimi Imluslrinl Cammimitui of lOQl, (Pul- 
Idiii. No. 2, ltlDO, U. S. Bureau of IMucnliau, 
Washing Ion. 

Illlnnis. Final Report of the Educational Commission of 
Illinois. (Hprinafii’lili 1UDD.) ConUiris remit Is 
nf iirnctir.nllr nil invcsli^alioas ami rermnnieiiilft- 
_ lions Jor legislnlinn. 

liuliium. Report of the Indiana Slate Educational Com¬ 
mission. (Imllnnniiolis, lOOn.J 
Iowa. Report n/ the Educational Commissian. (Dca 
Mollies, 1 IKW,) 

Kansas, Rrcanuiicailiilioiis ns la aceiTcil Lcpfulaliais for 
the Public Schools of Kansas. Proposed by llio 
Eilnenliiniftl Cummissinn. (TnpDkn, 111 OH.) 

Malnn. Itrpurt of Pie Committee on Industrial Education. 
(AhhiihIii, 11)10.) 

Mnmr.lmsells. Aauiinl lit.purls mul ItulUlins of the 
Cuinmitsion on Industrial Ethical im. (Hoelnu, 
1UII0-ID07.) 

Now Jersey. Report of the CammiSBi'oii mi /nrluefrin! 

li.'ilucaiioa. (Trenton. 1000.) 

Oliii), Report of the School Revenue rninmissinn to the 
tit in <5ln(i; Tm Acts’ Aland's lisn. (PolmnlmB, 
11107.) 

Report nj the Enlinnol Canmnnlian CnrnmiBsinu. Si'iitilo 
Dn oilmen t, No- 070, .Sixtieth Cnnurcss, aer.nml Ses¬ 
sion, Vnl. Ill, pp. 020-761. nViiHliliiRlon, 1D0D.) 
Fretf wuiairr/ Reports (1000) of /lmcncim CoBMUMsioncra. 
Inlcmnllaanl Coniinission on llns Teaching of 
MatUiiuialica. (CUiensn, 10U9.) 

Iloport of llio Country I,be Cojnmfsalon. Searrfc Docu¬ 


ment, No, 705. SiutielU CVuiRn-aa (WiushiniUtm. 
JBOU.) 

‘Vermont. Hejiort n / Uir. «S’|wriri[ Corn iih’sh ion nil f’er- 
mnncnl Common School Fund, (Mniil|ii-lii:r, 11)11(1.) 
WiiBliinuUin. Report of lh» I’mlc ('iinnnWmn. i|irn- 
nuil Report Stale SiiinriutnidcHt if 1‘uhlir. Inst rue- 
linn (1MBI). 

Jloimrl uf llio Hr linnlliiiiiha riiimniwmii (Dinlriel nf 
Cnliimbln). Senate Ducitnitul No. 33H, Hixliulli 
Cougreas. (WaaliiiiKlun, UllIK.) 

COMMISSIONEHS, HOARDS OF 
SCHOOL,—A term jirueticnHy nyiiitiivimma 
with Uoimla nf Educiitimi, whi n umul fur lira 
man aging board of a city neiioul Hynliini, n.s, 
for example, the Hoard of School Coimninuion¬ 
ers for UiG city of Haitimore, or llu; city of 
Indianapolis. 

Sen (/It if Hoaiids or Eui/cation, and ilia 
special articles cm the cilica menfimu'd. 

COMMISSURE.—See Nkiivoi/s SvaTKM. 

COMMITTEE OF SEVEN, OF EIGHT, OF 
FIVE. — CoinniiLtoca appointed by tin; American 
Historical Association, which reported oil the 
study uf hietory in aehoola in l.Stltl, I'Jfi'J, nml 
1DU respectively, 

See History; Goixeuk IIkcjujuumknth poii 
Admission. 

COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN, THE, — In 
1S03 llm Nnlinnul Kilucittioniil Assnuiiitiuii ap¬ 
pointed a committee of fift een mnnlmra, under 
the chairmanship of •Suiioriiil.niiilciiL IVilliain 
II. Maxwell of Now York t’iiy, to iiivcNligulo 
three principal topics cuiineeled with ele¬ 
mentary cducaluin, viz. Thu nrgaiuzatinn 
of a school system; the cmlrdiiialion uf studies; 
a lid the training of teachers. The emu ini Dec 
divided itself into three HuhenininitleeH, and 
propnml lists of i(Ucstimis designed (o draw 
out exjjDrt opinions, On the vuriiiiis luiiies 
presunted n series of ininfm'neL'H fnllinved, nml 
the coucluNions of (.lie cuimuittiu! were for- 
mulnlctl. In general, it may ho said llluL the 
rpcoinniGmlatloiiH regarding llm organ hud ion of 
city school systems have constituted llm basis 
for eoimidoraljlc reform in this field. The 
subject of the coordination uf studies was 
complicated, anti the recommendations in Lhis 
field have Jmtl relatively little effect. D, K. 

COMMITTEE OF TEN, THE. — The eoni- 
mitte.c (of ten) cm ur(solidary school studies was 
n|ipointC(l by Llm NnLiuunl Mducalioiml As- 
Kociation on July I), I.HP2, midei' the eliairnifiii- 
ship of FmnilenL (‘hnrles W. Eiiiil nf Harvard 
Uliivoi'Hily. The general nhject in the up- 
poiulinenL of tlm coininitlrc was to seeure 
desirable unifonnily in s el mol jirugnmis, and 
iu icipumuenU for lulmissiuii Lu college. The 
comniilLcn was dirccled lo pruvjiU) for eou- 
rcrcuccK (Dina in nuitiljcr), on i.lie prindpnl 
BubjcclH which enter into high school curricula, 
and, on Lhc basis of their reports, to prepare 
a goneral report, with rccomincndutiunH. This 
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ia commonly known ng the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee nf Ten. A series of questions bearing on 
the organization mid conduct of tlm subjects 
of the curriculum were made the basin of the 
special reports, in addition. to which, two 
questions bearing on educational advantages 
wero submitted to the conferences. Of these, 
the inquiry as to whether a subject should he 
treated ililToicnlly for students going to college, 
and fur those making a high saliooi education 
their last training, excited the widest discussion, 

The report was one of the most celebrated 
ever made in Urn country, and, for a number 
of years, naiisliliitnd a poinL of departure in 
the organization of high school cummin. Its 
effect was to suporsr.de, in many secondary 
schools, a program of short nnd miscellaneous 
courses by a program or relatively few subjects, 
carried fur four or five hours per week, and for at 
least a half year. It caused colleges to translate 
their admission requirements ju terms of units 
of the work thus offered. It undoubtedly 
led to coiwiderfthlo uniformity in secondary 
curricula throughout the country ami in college 
admission requiroincitls. Ollinr recommenda¬ 
tions involved, such ns the correlation of certain 
subjects and a .Saturday half BCRsiou for science, 
liftvo not linen realised in practice. 

The report raised the question of educational 
values lu mi important wny, While directing 
attention to the fact lluil the college receives 
Imt a Hijiull proportion nf tlm pupils of the sec¬ 
ondary sn linn Is, tlm report lays sirens on the itlcn 
Hint teaching should noL he varied according 
as the pupil is to enter college or not. Thai 
was emphasized on tlm ground Unit the eduen- 
Iinnul value of one subject was the equivalent 
nf that or another, provided eneb worn taught 
with equal siuiuusucHa and far a sufficient length, 
nf Limn, This theory of tile equivalence of edu¬ 
cational values, widen to a large extent seems to 
rest on tho doctrine of funnnl discipline, pro¬ 
voked exLensivo disouasiun nnd disagreement. 
There is yet by no means unanimity of opinion 
os to the propositions laid down in Lhn report. 

The reports of the conferences hovo consti¬ 
tuted viilufthle llimfs for tile discussion of 
iiHilhod, but in this field, the progress has hecn 
siu-h us to render subsequent revision necessary, 

D, a. 

Refornncoa ; — 

IlANriirn-T. C. I 1 ’. P, Tlin Tleiiort from llm Point nf 
Vhiwnf tlin. Priiiiariitiiry Scluiul. Ki/uc. /fee., Vul.7, 
ll. 28U. 

llliAiit.nr. J. 15. The lleprirt from llift Pulhl of View 
nf llm Siniill rollifip. Mine. lice,. Ynl. 7, |>. 370. 
IliiniVN, J. I 1 '. The American )litjh School. (Now Ynrk, 

i iiiio.) 

IIhtj.hii, N. M. Tint llifnrm nf SiTumlnry Eiltir-nlinii 
In llu> Unili'il HuW»*h. .-III. A/nii., Vnl. 7H, p. H7'i. 
TJh CJaiimij, Oiiam. Tlm lli'iiiirt fmni ike Point of View 
cil r.iliii'iillmml Tln-rjry. I? iluc. Ret., Vol. 7. |i. 270. 
I'iuriT, Ciuh. W. Tlm IlnpnrL nf die ('nuiniilleo uf 
Ten, Rtluc. Rev.. Vnl, 7, p. 10.1. 

Haiiuia. \V. T. UeimrL nr Lliu CimuniUco of Ten. 
Riluc. lire,, Vnl. 7, |i. JO 1, 

Ral'iih. Jui.hih. lleiinrL uf C'oinmiUeci o[ Ten. Eiluc. 
Re ll-, Vol. K, p. 73. 

For oilier rulerchcDS, ai'O Fibre, flea., Vnl, B, ]). 1D3. 


COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL EDIT- 
CATION ASSOCIATION ON TEACHERS' 
SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. — 
See Tea curbs' Pensions; Teachr\i8'Sai-aweb; 
Traciiehh' Tenuiie, 

COMMITTEE OF TWELVE ON MOD¬ 
ERN LANGUAGES. — See Mobuhn Lan- 

OUAUBH, Te.UUIINCI OK. 

COMMITTEE, SCHOOL,— A term com¬ 
monly vised in Llm New England states for what 
is called elsewhere a Ilonrtl of School Trustees 
or Hoard of Education. The term lifts a histor¬ 
ical .significance in New England, as is explained 
at the beginning of the article on City School 
Admin 1st ration ( 7 . 0 .). 

COMMODIANUS, — Church Father and 
iact. horn at Cia/.a in Syria about A.n. 2Q0, of 
leatlion parents, and educated in pagan schools, 
lly the reading of the Hible he was led into 
Christianity, of which lie became a teacher 
ami ultimately a bishop in the. North African 
Church. He was one of the earlient of the Latin 
poets of the Church, constructing his verses 
with reference In accent rather limn quantity. 
Ills style, lacks the elegance of classical Latin 
and the Leolmienl precision of the Greek theo¬ 
logians, hut his writings are marked by deep 
imclical piety. Like the Western theologians, 
ic prefers to deal with mnu ami his ueoiU 
rather then lo speculate about God, ns do the 
Orientals, and ho has no use for Greek philoso¬ 
phy. Uub two of his wnrks are still extant, 
liis fiiflfniefmries consist of 80 acrostics of an 
apologetic, polemical, ami pnrcnetieal chnrncLcr, 
written about 33 R. Ills Carmen Apohgetieum 
against Jews and Gentiles way written ivi 2 -lfl, 
and consists of 10-13 verses discussing I lie 
doctrine of Clod, Man, and the .Snvimir, The 
best edition oT these is Dial of Ludwig, Leipzig, 
1878. The fiiGfriicIioiifs lire translated in the 
ylnfc-A'iccuc Fathers. Vol. IV. They are some¬ 
what crahhcd in style, hut form an interesting 
example of early Clirislinn poetry, and iliustriilo 
the attitude of the Latin Fathers toward Greek 
culture and philosophy, which culminated in 
the violent hostility of Tcrtullinn anil Augusfina 
toward all pagan learning, W. li. 

RoferancBB: — 

Fahhaii, V'. W. ffiocs n/Pir/’nlJu'ra. (New York, 11107.) 
lluiiKiiTf, A .1 mill IJiinamisun, .r. The Anie-Nieciw 
Fulhcrd. (New Ynrk, JHUU-IKDT.) 

COMMON LAW IN ENGLISH EDUCA¬ 
TION.— The universality of church cimlrul 
(see Cuuiuut S(!UOOT.s) over national mhicii- 
linn was umlnidiled until after llm illaelc 
Denlli ( 13 - 10 ) (sec IIi.ack Death and Kiil'- 
i*atiiim>, Imt nfLer that dale, mid indeed a 
little before, we see coming in (11 existence n 
new nllitudc of the Slate in ward education. 
In IJMfl, in the Fercntlau Orntnninr tichvois 
Case, the Crown declared that nil pleas relating 
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to the patronage of grammar schools belong to was shown, iml secondly llml Lho nction, if 
tlio croivn courts and arc not lo be hoard in the triable at nil, could only l»e tried in the spiriinnl 
emritua! courts (Regi'sintm flreuum, Col. 30). courts. On the first point Mr. Justice Hill raid: 
That is tile first we hear of the common law "There is a fundamental failure! in LIiIh ruse Lo 
in relation to education. In 1391 tlio Crown maintain nction iniumiunh ns the plniniifK lmvc 
refused to grant n petition llmt no imfrcc child no calale liub merely an um. 1 or Lain ministry like 
should be allowed tonUend school (H /(cl. fort, any other pwHim who, living ns well nuiiliiitul 
p. 204, 15 IUe, II, 30). In L303 there appears as the plumUfTa nro. eamcH tn tench youth, 
a petition from the Archbishop or Canterbury, It is a virtuous auu charitable tiling ID dn, 
the Bishop of Loudon, the Dean of the Free helpful lo the people, for which ho cannot lie 
Clinpcl of fit. Mnrlin-lc-Grniul, and Llin Chon- pnuinlind liy our law." A mure explicit sLuic- 

ccllor of the Church of Kt. Paul's, Loudon, mcni of the c.ninimin law cun loudly Imlnmg- 

allcgiug their complete emit red over grammar ined. As to tlio second point no dimlil in the 

leaching in London, eluting Unit unlicensed year HU) the education and Knelling of children 
masters were nevertheless holding general was, ns it is by many still, regarded ns "a npir- 
schools. and further IhnUhcylind consequently itufli thing,'' mil iL is Id he nntieed tliiit Urn 
proceeded nRainsL these-mivstcrft in llw apiriUifil Chief Jualicu does nut luise hin judgment on 
court and that these musters lull! thereupon the general ground llml nliienlinmil questions 
gone to the secular court asking llml the)’ might were only etigiuziihh? I»y llieoeHi'siuHtienl emirls; 
hold their schools without the eminent of the the claim iii f(mindly Inumled on tin* nppniiil- 
Arclibishop, bishop, Dean, nml Chancellor, menl of tlie plain Link by inwii rn’ii'suislienl 

The petition went on to ask that the Privy authority and must ulniul or full by the. right of 

Council should restrain the Secular court from that authority according to mdewnsUeid law lo 
interference, and that Lho limiter might bo make that appointment; therefore il mnblc quo 
settled in the spirilunl court according to law ccxl nciioH nc pud csfre lri> at cal Cnuii. But 
nntl custom (3 fiol. Pari., 824). IIuw strong the principal ground* [or the deeWnn lire liman 
the secular court had become may lia judged given by Mr. Justice Ilill mut Mr. Just urn 
from the fact Hint the King never answered the Ilnnkcfurd. "To tench youLli ... is a vii Lmuis 
petition from these important personages, and charilahle thing loiln, helpful In the people, 
The next stage was the passing of Lho important for which lie emmoL lie punished by our law 
act of 140(1, which declared “ that every man ” it would lie contrary in mmmi tlmt a master 
anti woman of wliat slnte or condition that he could be dislurluiil fnnu liuliling mrhmil where 
ho, slmll he free to set their son or daughter to lie pleased," It him Imun unmeuiry lo ermHidn' 
take learning at any school that plcaseth them the ipicstion nL length, as it is iiuiioswibli! Lo 
wliUiu Lius realm. 1 ’ (7 Han. IV, a. 17. See also iuuIcvbImhI HuUwqftcul eduoivlwmm devehnv 
3 fiol. Pari., p. (102.) From thin lime forward minus in the sis tee nth, hcveiUeeulli. uudeigm 
the common law mninlnined tlio right of every leciilh centuries wilhmiL rlcnrly appreciating 
child to education, L-hough that right did not Ilia cuulioiulion of tlm eoiiiiium low of minea* 
impose a duty an Lhc parent lo give his child Lion. This will be best understood by reference 
education- The ease of f/oripes v, lift d/jes do- to niiolliCT imiiorlant lusv man. that nf jUnll/iilies 
cidcd in 179B (I’enkc'a liquids, Vol. II, p. 79) v. Witrrfcff, wliich wmj argued on tlm Quchih'k 

Hint nr) legal duty atlnchcd to parents in this Ilencli in 1792. In Li ml cuse Dr. Luke, a 

matter, and this duly wan not in fact imposed civilian, argued with great force Unit nnlioo|- 
until the passing of lho Education Act, 1H70, masters were liol under llm eonlrol of the 
470 years after tlm first statute- of education. Church. He alleged that a nehmilnmaler was 
The next question with which tlio common originally u layman anil under the control of 
law had to deal was the right of teachers to the civil mngistrain, lie is here referring Lo 

tench, and this was considered and decided in tlm sehoolninHlers in Ilcnuan limes, who ware 

the famous (Vlonccslci- Orniawinr ^cfiool Case in undoubtedly appointed by Lho luirnl nutlmrilii's 

1410. (See Write l iiicrpcufLcm in Eiqj/fsfi, Jfrfu- under tile Edict of Gl'aiUil of the year 379. 
rrhirm, pp. 59-00.) This case decided that by He went on to any " that tin* eummun law Hikes 
the common law of England no person with the no notice or it" (the xclumlninslcrfdiip) “ huL uh 
necessary intellectual qualification!) could be tempura], 11 mid Lakes a* liin luilliurilioa tin; 
restrained from Leaching school where ho Fcrejulim Grammar jS'cluniJa L'iiki; nj l!M(Wmil lhr 
plcnsetl, The cn.HO (the report of which is in the (ifaUcCsIer (Vrflimiinr A'r/iaid thixc nf l-l 10. He 
Ycwjbak.il, Hen. IV -- tlm text is reproduced (wrongly) nlhigra that there u'iih no iniiniiimi luw 
m ib’lcric IntcTveHlion in A’ji glixh AWircnfiaii, requiring a lii’cuso Lill Liu; Third I'uimcil nf 
pp. 241-212) is one of the most ini]iovtiint early Luloran II21B). Ho then gia'a »n Lu argiu; 
douumculs in the history or English education, with force that 11 tlm. several Ant* nf l 1 indium mil 
It wns an action of trespass brought by two wliich require tlu; Heluaii-niusler'a Hiking n 
innsteia of the Gloucester Grammar iS'clmol liociiHo from the bishop, uliew it wiih nut ncn'.oP- 
against tlio master of another achool in lho sary before, nor wna Lhcre any great Usage or 
town elamung damages for Urn infringement of Practice that cun be mndo appear. Vide ‘id 
tlicir alleged monopoly, Tlio caso wag decided Eliss., o. 2; 1 Jnc, I, c. 4; 14 Gar. II, e„ <1," 
on two grounds; first that no cause of action C'owpcr, Lhc counsel on tlie oilier side, quoted 

isa 
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Lyiulwooil, the statute cfe combitreiic[o henlico (7 
Hen, IV, c, 15) anil immemorial usage as tho 
authorities for church control* No decision 
was ever given in this case, hut it is to he noted 
that Cowper did not meet Lake's plea of 
the common law, Wo shall see directly that 
by this date the common Jaw hud become fully 
operative. Hut first a word ns to the question 
of church control and the common law after the 
Reformation. Thcro is no legislation as to the 
church control of sclioolniftjsters until the year 
1581, when by 23 Jilin. o. i., sees, fl, 7, it wns 
enacted that " if nny person or persons, Ilody 
Politick or Corporate, after the Venal of Pen¬ 
tecost next coming, shall keep or maintain 
nny schoolmaster which shall not repair to 
church as is aforesaid, or bo allowed hy the 
Bishop or Ordinary of the Diocese where such 
sclioolmnsLcr shall he so kept, shall forfeit and 
lose for every month so keeping him,, ten 
pounds," and " provided that no such Ordinary 
or their Ministers .shall take nny thing for tho 
said allowance; such schoolmasters or teachers, 

C resuming to teach contrary to this Act, ana 
eing thereof lawfully convicted, shall he dis¬ 
abled Lo lie a Teacher of Youth, and shall suiter 
Imprisonment without Rail or Mainprise for one 
year." Thus the statute law ousted the ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction, though this point was ques¬ 
tioned later. It would lie difficult to find nil 
ecclesiastical prosecution far teaching without 
a license in the sixteenth century before this 
net. Hut under the statute prosecutions began. 
Tima on May I, 15S4. n jury at the Middlesex 
Sessions found n " Truo Ilill that William 
SmiLherfl alias .Shiitjiurac or the purish of St, 
Hotlolca in Ihc liberty of tho Chartcrhoiific near 
London, from the said day to first of July next 
following docuit, Anglice keple 'a common acoio 
in Capcll' do Charterhouse predict without 
the license of the llishop or Ordinary of Lho 
Diocese ” (ib/ifMltfse.c Sessions' lloUs, Yol, I, 
p, HD). Here Llic Stale in taking up by statute 
the part played hy tho Church in tile fourteenth 
century. Tim necessary inference is that tho 
oninmon law was too strong for the Church. 
But tho act of 15B1 evidently failed to check 
the unlicensed Leaching that wna protected by 
the common law, Tor in 11301 (1 Jnc. I, c. 4, sec. 
9) the law was greatly strengthened. The sec¬ 
tion provided " that no person after tho Fenat 
or St, Michael the Archangel next shall keep 
any school, or he a achooLmnatcr, out of any of 
the uiuveiBiticB or colleges of this Realm) except 
it be in some public or free grammar school, 
or in somo such nobleman's or imhlc-womau's 
or Gentleman's or Gentlewoman's Houses as 
ava not Recusants, or when tho Hama .School¬ 
man Lev shall he specially licensed thereunto by 
the Archbishop, Bishop or Guardian of the 
spiritualities or that Diocese; upon pain that 
as well the school-master, ns also tho party that 
shall retain or maintain any such school-master 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of Lliis 
Aot, shall forfeit each of them for every day 


bo willingly offendiug, forty shillings." The 
Ael of Uniformity of IGQ2 made the statute 
law still more stringent. The spiritual control 
of schoolmasters was tightened ta tho In-cak¬ 
ing point. Section 0 ordered every school¬ 
master and tutor to conform to Lho liturgy, and 
Section 7 provided that schoolmasters leaching 
in private houses without license should suffer 
threo months' imprisonment for the first offense 
and the same term with a fine nf five pounds for 
the second ami third olfense. These statutes 
operated side by side with stringent episcopal 
articles in various dioceses ns to licenses, and 
with Canon LXXVIII of 1004, which hail made 
Lho episcopal license necessary for nil teachers, 
The Five Mile Act of 1005 forbade nil Dissenters 
to tench nt all, while Archbishop Sheldon set up 
in his province mi inquisition into the faith of all 
teachers public or private. The positron had 
become intolerable, nnd the question arose 
whether tlu: common law of education could 
nssiat the common people. The first singe of 
tho new movement was the usual English stage. 
Juries refused to convict. Thus on Mar. 27, 
1074, a true bill was returned against a sehool- 
mialrcfis, Frances Ilcdingficld, for teaching 
without a license, On Apr. 27, Frances put her¬ 
self upon a jury of the country, and on July 15, 
1074, lho jurors declared her “ not guilty." Again 
in January, IQS 3-4, at Finchley in Middlesex, 
Austin Swift, schoolmaster, did Llia same thing 
and tho jury found him "not guilty," That wns 
the inconvenience of a trial by a common law 
court. Consequently the ecclesiastical courts 
reopened their doors, with tho result LhaL the 
common law courts of Westminster secured their 
opportunity and brought the weapon of prohibi¬ 
tion into piny. Tlicso courts found divers ways 
to evade tho statute law and give the common 
law freo play. In 1070, in IF*i»nwi Bate's Case 
(VontriH* tfcportojVol. I, p. 41) the King's Bench 
granlcd a prohibition to the Commissary of the 
Archdeacon of Richmond, who luul endeavored 
to eject Bales for teaching without a license. 
The court held that ns Bales had been presented 
by the Founders of the school, the ecclesiastical 
court could only censure him. In the case of 
Chcdunck v. l/uo/ies in 1000 (Cnrthew'B 
Report*, p. G(H) iL was held that when there 
was a civil remedy (under 1 Jnc, I, c, 4, b. q.) ft 
suit in Uie ecclesiastical courts would not lie, 
IIere we have a second limitation on the courts 
spiritual; and yet if the authorities applied 
[or a civil remedy juries would not convict, 
But the courts were prepared to go much 
farther than this. In Uijx’r (.'rise (l 1 cere 
William's Zfepnrfa. Yol. I, p. 211), decided in Lho 
year 1700, it was held that the old GeulcBinalieul 
jurisdiction only applied to grammar schools, 
anil that it did not mul never had applied la 
olonvontnry schools, euah ns rendiup and writing 
schools. A prohibition therefore issued quash¬ 
ing proceedings against Cox in the spiritual 
court at Exeter. This principle was carried 
a step farther in 1701, when in the ease of Rex 
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v. Douse (Lord Raymond's Reports, Vol. 1, 
p. G72) DoviiiP- having Li Pen indicted under 
1 Jug, I, c, «j, for having kepi school wlUicJiit- 
the bishop's license, it was neW that the ii\- 
diclmflnt was bid, ns tlio net nf James I only 
applied to grammar schools. Thus by Lhe year 
1701 nil forms of education except grammnr 
leaching were rtlenaad from llm control of both 
the ecclesiastical law mid the statute low, which 
imposed licenses on schoolmasters, nml thus 
brought all clenumtary education under the 
common law. Tho ecclesiastical control over 
grnmumr tenchin r was with great. hcHilnliOu 
affirmed in the enso of King v. Hill (Modern 
Reports, Vol. XII, p. 518) in 1701, mid then 
Mwnc in 1702 the inconclusive cnac of ;Vfrifl/ieiea 
v, Ihirdell, in which great eflorin were made to 
establish tlio position flint no schoolmasters at 
nil were under the control of llus Church. The 
common law line! won tho hard-fought buttle with 
regard to the grade of education that mattered jh 
1702, The old principle had at last been affirmed, 
the principle laid down hy Mr. Justice Hill in 
H]0: “ Lo leach youth , . . is a virtuous and 
charitable thiug to do, helpful lo the people, 
for which he cannot lie punished by our law.' 1 
It is true that the grammar schools worn still 
retained under the control of the ecclesiastical 
mul statutory law. With regard to these 
schools Lhe contest woe not pressed niter 1702. 
It was UEclesa, ns the act of Jnines I clenrly 
applied to them, if Lhe ecclesiastical liny did nut, 
The old common law wna dcfiuilely shut oul 
from the grammar school and by the middle of 
the eighteenth century the grammar schools 
of England were empty. J, E.O.dbM, 
See Uisiioi'S 1 Schools ; Cnuncn /schools ; 
risBBNfBus anu Education. 

RulBiEnce: — 

MaNTUuilBNCV, J. K. G. D f„ Slntu Intervention in 
JiiiOlhh Education, (Cmnbrlilyo, IDU2.) 

COMMON MASTER OF THE TOWN, 
THE, —■ A phrase which connotes n very im¬ 
portant etape in the change from the religious to 
the municipal control of education in English 
townft during the MiddU Arch. The term 
occurs in the important !7(0iice.s/er Grammar 
A’ckool Case (Id 10), reported in Yenr Book, 11 
Henry IV (eel. 1G79, |i. -17] ease 21). The 
ease deals with the (|Ucslion of educational com¬ 
petition against the cathedral grammar school. 
The complaint was that a town school had been 
opened w’iLli Lhe result that Lhe caLliedral school 
was compelled to bring down its fees from dO 
pence to 12 pence a quarter, In Lhe course of 
the argument Chief JusLico William Thirning 
said: " If u man retain a master in his hotiee 
Lo leach Ins children he dnmngcs tho Common 
Master of the Town (common master del villo]. 
Yet I bclievo that lip has no action/ 1 Clearly 
l-lio common master held a woll-rccogiiiml posi¬ 
tion in England in I<110, and this particular ease 
is only one Uistnnce at tho struggle anil tiom- 
pelition which must have gone on between the 


schools attaclicd lo secular religious house's null 
cathedrals and the free, gruinuuir kcIluuIh, which 
in mniiy eases were tmiiiieipiil. IltiL Urn sub¬ 
ject requires much mure inVeulignViim Ucltire 
our knowledge of nrc-Hcfuruuvliim cducatimi in 
by any menus perfect, J. H. Cl. me M. 

See Oumhidn Law in Education. 

HoforaneB: — 

MontsUuikUcv. J. E. 0. DR. Slate JnierMiiliun in 
English Education. (CanihrldKi?, 11)02.) 

COMMONPLACE BOOK.— a liook in 
which passages on diffnrenl topics lire gnllinreil 
under general heads for purposes uf general 
reference nnd tipplUm-lion. A commonplace, 
or focus couiuiuui'a', in defined hy Cicero as u 
gDiieral argiuiicnl which is applicable In many 
eases (lie hit . II, xiv-xvi, and F.lyut, Gtn- 
erttour, J, xiv), The pracliec uf keeping note¬ 
books into which eonimunplociw were written 
wns customary aiming; Lhe medieval students. 
Rudolph Agricola (</.*,)( in hiu lelLur Pc For- 
miunlo .Slndio (1534), gives perhaps llm heal 
example ur the incLlnni in which such ImokH 
should hedruwii up: " We should lutvu certain 
topics, ns for exiunplc, virtue, vice, life, dentil, 
igiionuice, benevolence, hale, ami ollmrs uf 
this kind, the use of which is quiLt; cominim 
oi\ all occfleioiiH, mul, ns it were, general, ami 
we Blioiihl repent these frequently and refer 
everything we nay, mi far ns pussilili:, ami m- 
lainly everything we learn, to these hmvtliHR«.’' 
Agricuhi re coni mends this inellmd us (lie best 
fur retaining what luw been Uuirtuul. It will 
ho miticccl that must of the iiiiui’s imi of a 
moral clmiacler. Tim Loci Cmitmirm of 
Mclnnchlhun (1525) luul a relig'unis dunleiil. 
Erusmus rccanuueudu till* taking uf miles in 
class, not verbatim as dieluled hy Llm leuelicr, 
but Under bendings systematically arranged, 
The keeping of euiniiinnpluee books usually 
nfeoinjinnicu Lhe exercises in iluelniiinlioii (i/.r.) 
mul dispuliUion (r/.r.), lhe linleluiuks -serving 
for remly reference cm the tlieme unilur dis¬ 
cussion. Ail excellent example of (he cam- 
inonplncc book is lluil compiled by Milton 
nml published by the Camden Kuciely ( Publi~ 
calhnu, Vol. XVI, 1 S 7 H), The lri|)ies are 
divided into three parla, (l) /nrlr.t Ef/ncus, 
(2) Index Economicus, (3) Judex f'ufi(fens. 
Under (1) lie deals with rJinfmil morale, tie viro 
frouo, cfc lac We, tfe curiosifalc, tflc.i iliuliiv ( 2 ) 
with tic victu, tie ciiltu, tie liberie ctlucnnrlis, 
tie nereis, rliriitV/e, paujjcrinn, etc.; under £H) ns- 
■pitblica, rtiucr t'ji jmtri'ain, Ages, rcj. mcjiuirc/iin, 
(ymnnns, de belb, dc belli) t’ivili. Tim cuimmm- 
placo book wan nnUirully transferred lo Lliis 
country, nnd ia early found at Harvard. ,Sam¬ 
uel Sewull (g.r.) defines common placing ii.h 
" the reducing nml trading of topics of tlicol- 
o«y, philosophy, etc., under eciLnin comimm- 
pluce or general heads 1 ' (/)i«ry, 107<l), Com¬ 
monplacing as n ]mrt of the diftputnlion ie 
referred to as nn exercise expected of nil soph- 
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istcra mid bachelors (/kniw, Liberties, ruuE 
Orders of Harvard College, 1042—1040). The 
term seems to him? been used both of the short 
sormon delivered by students at the opening 
of the day's \vurlc, niul of the regular uofentl- 
jug of a thesis at graduation. The eaiumon- 
lihvfii) book disappeared generally in tin? middle 
of Hit; eighteenth century, although it appears 
in have been in use in the sixth form at Harrow 
as late as IH‘.19. (Sec American /lanala of 
Education, Vol. IN, 1B3Q, p. 100.) 

The emimumpUuus book, uv tflaiinnlmcft, not 
only aerml an edueational purpose. In the 
eighteenth century in Germany Lhe practice 
arose of keeping autograph alliums, in which 
autographs were accompanied by quotations 
or original contributions of a I Horary character. 

The best German collection af this type of 
AlnimnlnicA is located in the ducal library nfc 
Weimar, 

Arising out nf both tliesa farms of practices 
is Lire publication of books af quotations and 
sayings on any one topic, taken from all lan¬ 
guages. A good example will lie found ill 
Lhe A’/ninmliucA tics Lchrers (Stuttgart, 1B78), 

COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. — Seo 
JllUJlNAU-HSI, EDUCATIONAL. 

COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION.— 

SCC JUUILVAUHM, EDUCATIONAL. 

COMMON SCHOOL FUND. —Sec School 
Funds. 

COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL.—Sea 

JCJUKXAI.ISM, Lot! CAT IU .V A 1„ 

Common schools, — a somewhat gcu- 

eral term, applied to such schools ne arc sup¬ 
ported hy general taxation and open to all, 
and in America practically synonymous with 
tho term 11 public schools." As sometimes used 
only elementary or rural schools arc meant, 
hub strictly speaking it should include nil of tho 
schools provided hy the luxation unit referred to. 

It is so used hy the United States Commissioner 
of Education in tho statistical tallies referring 
to the different state systems. In rural dis¬ 
tricts the term means Lhe ''district school.” 
in cities iL includes kindergartens, eleuumlnry 
schools, high sellouts, city normal schools, 
evening schools, truant schools, vacation schools, 
ami special type schools. When referring to tho 
stale it in reality includes the state university as 
well, though the term is not generally used in 
such a Rumprelumsive imuincf. Ordinarily tho 

term is applied lu Lhe elementary schools of a 
city only, the high schools being designated ns 
high schools. 

Tho common school .system of Lhe United 
■Stales, ao far as there enn lie eaicl to be n gen¬ 
eral system, embraces the 12 years of school 
work given in the elementary schools (B years) 
mill the high school (4 years), lit the cities 

van. ii — m 1GI 


the kindergarten is added tn the system ufc 
Lite lower end. Those schools arc in Leaded 
for children from the nge of 0 to the ngc of 18, 
and the kindergarten readies down to 5 or 4 
years of ago, and in a few ntatea it may tench 
down to U years, As a matter of fact, there is 
no uniform common school system through¬ 
out tho counLry. Any city or town is at lib¬ 
erty to develop its school system in almost any 
manner that it deaircs and enn afford, and tho 
result is that one finds very limited city sys¬ 
tems and very extensive city systems in the 
cities of the same stale. Same cities have an 
elementary school course of nine years and some 
of seven years, instead of the eight which is tho 
general rule. Tho high school, too, in a few 
places is a six-year high school, made so by in¬ 
cluding the seventh and eighth grades in the 
high school; while in other cities lhe five- or six- 
yen r high school course is made hy- adding what 
aro often called graduate years to the high 
school, find thus extending tho yenrs of educa¬ 
tion provided, (Hoe article on Ilian School 
Caimans.) lu many rural schools tho elemen¬ 
tary school covers nine years instead of eight. 
The different American school systems are nliko 
in their nature and purpose, rather than in 
their extent nnd plan, 13, P, C. 

COMMON SCHOOLS, SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT OF,—See Superintendent of Schools, 

COMMON SENSATION. — Ariatotle dis- 
linguishca Lhe sciiaus communis, or common 
acnae, from the particular bcuBntlonB nnd 
senses. Motion, resL, form, magnitude, num¬ 
ber, and unity nro properties common to all 
objects, and lienee could not ho perceived by 
the particular sense organs. Wo must there¬ 
fore possess a common bdusd by means of 
which we may perceive these common quali¬ 
ties or sensations. Later authors, ns Sully, 
have used the Lerm to designate tho sensa¬ 
tions that have not as yet been analyzed and 
for which no sense organs arc known, Sensn- 
tinns from tho inner organs, from the muscles, 
and from the skin have been put into this class. 
The number of qualities is constantly dccrens- 
ing as new organs nro recognized and new 
utilities analyzed from the complex of iin- 
iffcrenlintcd flenantioiis. W. B. P. 

COMMONS.— A term used aa early as tho 
fourteenth contury for provisions or expenses 
on food laid out in common. From the prac¬ 
tice of living in common at the univcrsilica 
tho phrases 11 keep commons 1 ' and " put out of 
commons," for being in residence and being 
expelled, arose. At present Ilia word is used 
to refer not to a whole day's nuion, hut (1) to 
the normal qunlily oT any kind oT food served 
from a college kitchen or buttery, and (2) fre¬ 
quently to the building where meals aro served 
to students. 

Sec Universities. 
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COMMONWEALTH IN ENGLAND AND 
EDUCATION. — In moat achool histories it 
will be found to be nssumed tlmfc during Lite 
Civil War and the Interregnum thosahool was 
in abeyance, or, if it is found going an, great 
surprise is oppressed lit the fnct of what is 
regarded ns exceptional Invor to that place, 
As a maltor of fnct, the Commonwealth period 
is one of great activity and new developments 
in the educational world. The intellectual 
olnsscB were on the Parliamentary side. The 
royal party had no names to put in competi¬ 
tion with Sol den and PrymtQ, Milton and Mar¬ 
vell. Tha schools and universities were a 
special object of the care of Parliament. 
While Laucl drove schoolmasters who expressed 
ideas opposed to his into prison, like Gill 
of St. Paul's, or out of office, like Langley of 
Gloucester, under the Commonwealth, the school¬ 
masters who minded their own business and did 
not actually bear nrms were left unmolested 
in their places. The cathcdrnl grammar 
schools, which arc usually supposed to hnvo 
been the objects of Parliamentary attack or 
suppression, were specially cared for, Very 
soon after Llio war began, on Oct. 14, 1042. 
the estates of deans ana chapters ware ordered 
to bo senucgbored; but the order contained a 

proviso that " allowances assigned for Bclmlars 
and other charitable uses " were not to bo 
interrupted. A year later, llio Parliamentary 
committee for plundered ministers was ex¬ 
tended to schoolmasters, and as the order for 
sequestration of chapter estates gradually be¬ 
came cffcalivo, power was given to Lliis com¬ 
mittee to ralievc poor schoolmasters as well ns 
ministers thereout, while having power to re¬ 
move scandalous schoolmasters. They acted 
with judicial fairness. At Canterbury nrli- 
oles brought against Lucid, the master of the 
cathedral grammar school, on Jan. 22, 
1044, were referred to a local committee of 
members of Parliament nnd city councillors 
to examine, On Nov. 25, several members 
were added to hear Ludd and examine wit¬ 
nesses, On Apr. 4, 1040, 1 »b answer and the 
examinations were sent back to the commiLLce 
to hear Mr, Ludd again, and eventually lie 
remained ami died in office in 1019. Though 
artor Oxford was taken the colleges were nat¬ 
urally purged of Lliose who had actually taken 
arms against Parliament or who refused to 
accept the regime, and two thirds of New 
College was thus removed; yet, as soon as the 
war whs over, the regular succession of schol¬ 
ars from Winchester College was resumed 
anti the vacant places were largely filled by old 
Wykehamists. When the Provost of Eton ran 
away Lo join the Kin(5, his place was supplied 
by one ol the most eminent scholars who ever 
held Lhc office, Francis Ilous, afterwards 
speaker to one or Cromwell's parliaments. 
Westminster under Busby (r/.u.) was taken 
under the special earc of Parliament, and a 
new governing body created by act of Parlia¬ 


ment for it, It is remarkable Hint the two 
earliest bcIiooI lists extant are those of Win¬ 
chester in 1052 nnd Westminster in 1053, and 
some of Lhc most famous persons Lliey pro¬ 
duced were during thiit period, c.y. Bishop 
Ken at Winchester mul Dryden at Westmin¬ 
ster. It was at this lime, in 1050, that at 
Winchester the well-known Latin poem de¬ 
scriptive or the school life, wad produced. When 
denim nrnl chapters were abolished by ncL of 
Parliament on Apr. 30, 1040, special provisions 
were made Lo prevent Westminster, Eton, and 
Winchester from Buffering in revenue, aiul the 
spiritual properly of the chapters was given 
to 13 IrusLees, and afterwards to a University 
Reform Committee, for augmentation of salaries 
of poor ministers and schoolmasters, while 
£2000 a year was assigned for the universities. 
Under this provision, Lhc salaries of cjilhcilrai 
grammar Nchaolmnslers oT Chenier, C'luc lies ter, 
Durham, Rochester, Salisbury, anil St. An¬ 
thony's School, London, which last was paid 
from St. George’s Church, Windsor, were in¬ 
creased and in many canes doubled; and oLher 
schools which were old grninmar schools, con¬ 
fiscated by Edward VI and paid out of Crown 
revenues, received similar Increases. The heads 
of most colleges in the universities got lingo 
augmentations. Tims Lhc innsLiii’ of Pembroke 
Ilall, Cambridge, received £70 a year, of Pclor- 
housc £53, of St, John's and Clave, £100; while 
at Oxford, Wiulham, Quern's, nnd Lincoln re¬ 
ceived .£03, llrasenoflc, £00, and Hnlliol mul 
University Colleges £03 a year. The lccLurcr 
in astronomy nt Oxford was iiicraisuil, find 
£50, ami Lhcu to £S0 a yenr. Immediately 
before and nftcr the dissolution of chapters (he 
county of Durham petitioned for the establish¬ 
ment of a university college Llicrc. Hut owing 
to Lhc wars it was not till May 15, 1057, llml it 
was founded by LeLlcis Patent tif Oliver Crom¬ 
well, with power to acquire lands up In £ 0000 a 
year. A provosL and 12 fellows were appointed, 
24 scholars, and 12 exhibitioners. Next year 
il ■petitioned for power to grunt degrees. Oli¬ 
ver died, and before the apposition uf Oxford 
nnd Cambridge was finally act lied, l lie Rest urn- 
lion came ana the endowments reverted to what 
Crunmer culled 11 the TaL and lusty jireljiunliirics," 
It was nearly two centuries before Durham nt 
Inal, in 1332, goL its university from the sumo 
source, Urn suppressed prebends uf the cal lied ml, 
Proposals were also miule fur a Luiidim univer¬ 
sity, but mil carried out, and Lmidiin, Iijij, had 
lo wait two centuries for ils university. 

Two districts especially liemTUrd by the 
Commonwealth. " An net fur the. Prupagnlion 
of Lhc Gospel and Llie Maintenance of godly mul 
able ministers and anliuolinusLei'H" was pimseil 
for Wales on Feb. 22, and for the rour mirth- 
cm counties of England cm Mur. I, ififit). .Sev¬ 
eral old schools bad their endowments increased, 
while some 24 new schools were established in 
Wales, Hut ngain when Lite Res Lora Lion come, 
those schools ceased, and Wales had to wail 
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more than 200 years for its Intermediate Edu¬ 
cation Act, 1H 8 H, under which Cnrnnrvon and 
other places aL last received schools, In Dur¬ 
ham County alone dome 12 new schools were 
established, while a new departure, for which 
Charles II and I'cpys afterwards cot credit, 
in connection with Christ's Hospital, London, 
was taken, in the establishment of navigation 
schools at Sunderland and Nether Hcworlh. 
For some reasons unexplained, the county of 
Dorset, though not included m either of the 
Gospel Propagation acts, received apodal 
favors in the matter of schools, some half dozen 
being either increased or newly crcntcd, 

Hut the most permanent result of tho Com¬ 
monwealth period was the immense impetus it 
gnvc to educational discussion in such persona 
as Samuel Ilwrllib, John Dury, and John Mil- 
ton (fltf.w.), and Lo actual experiments in educa¬ 
tion in the Hchuols of John Milton, John Fnm- 
aby, and Charles Iloola ( 170 . 11 .), the first, ns nil 
Lite world knows, a Republican, Lire two latter 
royalists, and all in the city of London, while 
at lhiry St. Edmunds, the iliapoBscased "malig¬ 
nant " master, Leeds, wns allowed unhindered 
to set U]) n private] school, which brought the 
grammar school Lo such low water that its gov¬ 
ernors were fain Lo linvn him buck again. The 
liberty of unlicensed schoolmasters, gained by 
tho abolition of Hie bishops and chapters, was 
quite ns important ns that of unlicensed print¬ 
ing. Even the courts of tho lies to ratio 11 were 
forced, to recognize tho liberty that had been 
gained, in Hate's case, 1570, and Cox’s cnee, 
1071, and recognized that schools in arithmetic, 
writing, French, geography, and navigation 
were outside episcopal license- (.See Common 
Law in Enciiahh Education.) So that a great 
step forward lo modern subjects oT teaching 
and free development wna gained, though tho 
new Commonwealth and 1?rotectovate schoolB 
died with their creators. A. F. L. 

Rcfcrcncas : — 
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tifouresImiAirc, Vnl. It; articles on Schools. 
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Watson. Pohtkii. English Grammar Schools to 1000. 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, — Seo 
Lite n atuue, Com v aiutivh. 

COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY.— See 
Animal Phvciiiilouy. 

COMPARISON, — Similarity (resemblance, 
likeness) bus been recognized since the Lime of 
Plato as a fundamental category or knowledge, 
ArisLoLlc showed that it wns one of the two 
principles or the sequence of ideas in memory 
and imaginative anticipations and construc¬ 
tions, conLiguity being the other. (See Asso¬ 
ciation.) Comparison is the process of 
rendering the plncc of resemblance explicit and 


definite. WiLhout comparison generalization 
(tf.u.) is impossible, hence the practical impor¬ 
tance of comparison in the training of intellect, 
ILis. however, a mistake to suppose that tho 
mind begins with a number of objects, standing, 
bb it were, on a level in a row, and then, by 
comparison, extracts from them some common 
factor. Thin view, although prevalent in tlm 
pedagogical logic or method, omits two impor¬ 
tant considerations. In the first place, since 
any and every object is like any other object in 
some conceivable regard, intelligent compari¬ 
son always implies specific end or purpose. We 
would not ordinarily compare an elephant and 
justice; a square and a rose, not because no 
points of similarity can be found, but because 
there is no purpose lo be subserved by discov¬ 
ering slicll points. I 11 teaching, with a view to 
lending pupils to Torm general ideas by compar¬ 
ing particular objects, LhtB prerequisite of pur- 

f iosa to motivate the comparison is often over- 
ooked; it is supposed tlint the mere purpose 
o! getting a general idea is a sufficient motive 
for making comparisons. Thus the child is 
told to compare Lids and that and the other 
river, or flower, or whatever, so ns to find ant 
what they have in common, Under such con¬ 
ditions, confusion and bewilderment, blind 
groping or mcchanicnl roiiLinc, nrc inevitable 
consequences, The pupil must have in mind 
some end wiLh reference to which Llic objects 
are to be compared, — erosion, the principle oT 
gravitation, navigability, supply of energy for 
manufacturers, or whatever, 

This suggests tlm second point. The mind 
begins comparison on the basis of some vague 
anticipation of common factors; it does not 
wait for the comparison to terminate before the 
common factor emerges. Put psychologically, 
one object suggests some similarity or resem¬ 
blance which forma the starting point. Com¬ 
parison then works backward ami forward 
between the two objects with a view Lo making 
the vague feeling of resemblance more precise, 
and more complete, and to ascertain the scope 
and the importance of the suggested resem¬ 
blance with reference to understanding tho par¬ 
ticular matters at issue. The resemblance may 
Liirn nut, when followed up, to lie superficial 
and trivial, e.g. not to throw light upon the 
objects of study. Or iL may turn out Lo bu u 
key to grasping their significance. In any ease, 
comparison is au act of clarifying and building 
out a vague and inchoate sense of resemblance, 
not a method of reaching M»c common factor in 
objects having prior to comparison no felt com¬ 
munity with one another. J. D. 

COMPARISON AND ABSTRACTION.— 
Tho "third step" in the method or the recita¬ 
tion or the procedure of Llin " inductive de¬ 
velopment lesson" (c. 0 , of Herb art). The 
traoailional stage between tho "presentation" 
of new facts ami the induction of a generali¬ 
zation from them, the stage at which the points 
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of resemblance and differences nro emphasized 
llii-oiiglt " comparison," preparatory Lo Hie " ab¬ 
straction" of Llio law, rule, or oilier gnnorulizii- 
tion which iu tliu product of the pupil'a thinking. 

Sec He citation, Method of. 

COMPARISON, METHOD OF. — One of 
the Lwo special methods employed in teaching 
fncta or forum where confusion cKials nr is likely 
to occur, as in the case of spelling in the use of 
eiicli homonyms as " their" nml " lliore." 
The inethoil hrinM both of the conruHin^. Tuc- 
tors together, nod, by comparison, distinguishes 
their form and uangD. The other nod sup¬ 
plementary meLhod is LhnL of "acpnruLion," 
H-licro the form and use of each faelor is de¬ 
veloped uepamte from the other. The method 
of 11 separation” ismosL used in teaching young 
pupils now knowledge, in connection with which 
confusion has not yet arisen. Tito meUind of 
" comparison 11 has its more frequent use with 
old pupils wiLli whom the coiifiumm lias already 
arisen. It is an important "corrective 1 ' 
method, ns the method of " separation " is one 
of prevention, Tlieso two menus of ten citing 
have their largest utilization in Lhc formal as¬ 
pects of instruction, wliero errors of convention 
are likely tn occur, as in spelling, grammar, etc. 

ticc Coiuikction of Ennona. If. a. 

COMPETITION.--.Sea Inteukst; Muiial 
Education; IluwAKua and Punishments; 
School. Manaciement, 

COMPETITION, PSYCHOLOGY OF. -- IL 
is a well-known fact that an individual is cap¬ 
able or exorcising more ciiergy under conditions 
of competition Limn lie cuuhl exercise if lie at¬ 
tempted to do work by himself. This iimreimo 
of energy is due Lo llio incrca.se in stimulation 
which cornea from the presence id nLliers. In¬ 
deed, the nervous system of any one engaged 
in a piece of work is aroused Lo more energetic 
action by the mere, presence of observers in sqeli 
a way as to nlTccl the intensity and rale of his 
work. Moaso allowed in Ida experiments on 
fatigue tlmt when a subject had reached the 
limits of his efforts on the crgngrapli (y.u.) the 
arrival of nn interested observin’ would arouse 
him to renewed activity. The same general 
principle is illustrated by Lhc inter-in liking 
which is practiced in vuriiniR forms of racing. 
The highest spend of a bicycle rider is obtained 
under conditions which arouse him through 
eiiiiipelilinii. Tlie best uLlilelie rmii’ds are 
made under conditions oT uncial slinmhilioii. 
Tlio principle, thus illustrated is of importance 
in educiilliiunl discussions, because Lite work of 
the school iH in large measure conducted under 
conditiona of competition. How In regulate 
such competition in order to secure a maxi¬ 
mum advantage wiLhouL overexciting the in¬ 
dividual or reducing his independence and per¬ 
sonal initiative are matters which require Llio 
greatest attention on the part of teachers. In 


general it should lie naii| LlmL no ciimpidiliim 
bIiouIiI lie curried Lu the pniiit where it becomes 
the chief aim of the sluilcnL Lu excel his com- 
poUlnrH. CniiHeiiiiisiivsH of social rivalry should 
Lherefnre lie regarded ns a danger signal, while, 
mi the oilier liiiiitl, sinne i.'imseiuiiHiies.H of unit's 
rivals is an entirely legitimate motive with 
which tn armise one's energies. C.1I.J. 
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ItniKi'ATim k. K. A. /■'iinrfariinilrifa u/ I'hilil A'inifu. 

(New York. 1UIKJ.) 

Muaku, a. /'Vi/ipiif. (New York, Illlll.) 

Pncc-niiikinH. i'cihgooiail •Scmimiry. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. —Sec 
Tealtieiih, Piiiixujtkin iik. 

COMPLEMENTARY COLOR.— A color 
is complementary In limit her which gives, 
when mixed with it (see ('iii.uu Mixinii), in 
cnrlniu proportions, gray, if tin- result is of Niifli- 
cicnt intensity, or \vhilr. In gimeval imv color 
of the sped rum between red and green is f-iini- 
plemenlary lo same color between green and 
violet. (IiTl'li itself is nut eiiinplemenlary to 
any milor within the speelruin, IniL lo purple, 
wliieli is obtained by mixing, fur instance, red 
null blue. Some such roiiiplcmriilury pairs 
arc veil anil Iduc-grceii, yellow nml blue, yellow- 
gieeii and violet, green mul pm pic. H.'l'.A, 

Sen Coi.iin (‘iiiit.k. 

Ro/eroncBB: — 

JlAI.mviN's Dirt. 11/ I'hil. nml I'm/rh. s.v. V’r'&n.n, 
Huwki.i,. \V. II. .'Inirri'rnii TcxIhtHtk 11/ I'lii/ninhii/r/. 

(I'lillmlrliililu. J lid 1 ,1 

COMPLEX NUMBERS. —A term now 
uacil to apply In numliern ur the fiirni ti 1 hi, 
where i slnmls rur v'-]. If i» = (f, Lhe eiim- 
piex number assumes the form hi, an lomr/i'mnq/ 
mir/iicr, t being Lite imaginary symbol. Neither 
nninc h lmrlicultirly forluniile. T'ho. word 
" complex " is also iihcu .‘ur vnrimiH other pur¬ 
poses, as lo designate a type of fiaelinn in 
which the liuinerulnr, the deiiuiuiiiaLiir, ur Iiulh 
1 miner a Lor and ileiuniiiiiulor, arc fractional. 
The word " iuniginiiry " is misleiuliiig, since 
Y 1 — 1 is no inure imaginary, fur curtain purposes, 
Hum ore - 1 or even J.’ \Yu cuiiunl pick up 
a honk V- 1 linies, ur - 1 lime, nr 1 lime, 
and yuL all of these kviiiIiiiIs an* piwfcelly real 
in certain ulher eases. Nevertheless the mimes 
have linen inliciiicd, nml su lung us I heir iiieim- 
ing is not taken literally, they serve l]ic pui- 
pitses as well as oilier lift lues would. 

The anrieiils reengni/ed the dilliruily in¬ 
volved iu the square mm nf a negative number. 
Heron of Alexandria (y.r.) Im.s a proldi'iii in¬ 
volving v'mi- Ml, nml lie, nr his enpyi.sl, gels 
around tho difficulty by hiking V|.||-,s|. 
UiopluuiliiH (ly.e.) bus ail equalion in which 
the routs are miiiginury, hut says Ilial i( eau- 
not be solved. 11 husk lira (y.i\), the Hindu 
(c. 1 ISO), a lairs in his nlgelmi Lhnt " there is 
no square rooL of a negative number.” (’nrilan 
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(tf.v.) calls tlieac numbers sopldsLic (1545). 
The terms "real” ami "imnginnry " wera firafc 
applied to the roots uf mi equation by Des¬ 
cartes (g.r.) in 10117. 

A number of efforts were mndc by writers 
lieLween JG50 and JHGO to niuke Lhn subject 
more real. nuLubly by Wallin (1I1H5), Do Moivra 
(1730), liulcr (174N), and Ktthn (1730). Do 
Moivro developed the important formula 
(cua ,t+i sin .r)"=cos nx+i win iu, find Kulcr 
the remarkable coiwequencc Llint ens .-c + i sin x 
= c' 1 , from which it at once follows, by Idling 
3 ; = *-, that — t = e" 1 . The most important 
step taken iu Urn direction of making the im¬ 
aginary seem na real an other artificial numbers 
was taken by Caspar Weasel (1745-1 filfl), a 
Norwegian by birth and a Dime by adoption, 
lie presented his ruinous memoir, On the ana¬ 
lytic representation of direction, nt Copenhagen, 
in J7D7. In this lie sets fort It the modem 
graphic representation of the complex number, 
essentially ns it is given to-day in algebra. 
Various oilier writers, ignorant of Lliis memoir, 
soon entered Lho same field, Of these the 
grealost was liiuiss, who, in 1H31, set forth the 
Lheory in hiimnwluit the same nmiiner ns Weasel. 

IJrielly atnted, the graphic representation ia 
as follows: A'A - ' represents the axis of real 
numbers, DA being = positive and OX 1 being 
negative. V V' rojirewinU the axis of iinag- 
aginnrics, 0 V being iiosilivo and 0 V being 
negative. The symbols -l-, —, i, and —i nro 



conairlcrctl as symbols of direction, + a being a 
to Llie right of (), - n being a to the left, ta 
being « up from (), and — ia being a down from 
0. Just as the sum of +4 aiul — 3 make a 
number wlnisu absolute value (value independ¬ 
ent of direction) is less than -i or 3, ho x + yi 
represents a iiiiiuber whoso nliaolule value is 
lint the sum of lhn ulnmlulu values uf x and y. 
This sum is represented by lho lino OJ 1 , or r. 
This complex number may lie represented 
.umlylieiilly in several ways, ns jH-j/i, r (coa v 
H- i sin or re* 1 . Snmd/unes ono form 1h 
the more convenient, mid some limes luiollior. 

Complex numbers m e subject lo llie ordinary 
laws of operations, lining added. HuhLracleu, 
multiplied, ami divided somcwhuL ns oilier 
numbers are. These various operations arc 
easily represented graphically. 

The Biilijed has recently attracted the at¬ 
tention of teachers of elementary algebra, 


because of the fact that the complex number 
appears in the study of quadratics, It is 
cnlirely fcnsiblo Lo give a brief explanation 
of these numbers lo a class in the high school, 
although any clear understanding of the general 
theory of the graphic representation on the pnrL 
of the pupils is not Lo he cxpccLcd. Many 
algebras at present give such a brief introduc¬ 
tion lo Die theory. D. E. S, 

COMPLICATION. — Whenever a memory 
imngc is so intimnlclv related to a present 
experience tlinL the mind is unable to discrim¬ 
inate between those elements of exporiento 
which arc now presented to the tenses ami 
those which nro drawn out of memory, a com¬ 
plication ia said to arise. An example oT such 
complication is seen iu the experiences derived 
from words where tho Bound or the visual 
Bcimtions which arouse the experience of Lhc 
word cannot be distinguished by the listener 
or reader from the interpretations which be 
immediately adds to the sounds or the visual 
image. AnoLhcr ilhisLmlion is Lo be found 
in Inc example of Llie person who sees a white 
object in the dusk nnd mistakes it fur a ghost, 
He does not distinguish hot ween his visual 
sensation and tho interpret a ti on which comes 
from his excited experience. It is important 
that leachem recognize Lho fact that most 
experiences arc complications, so that they 
may realize the di (lieu I Lies which lho pupils 
have in arriving at a full undersLanding of 
what is in the teacher's mind when teacher 
and child have this aiune acnaory material, 
but loLnlly different memory images acting 
upon this material. C, II. J, 

Re/eronca: —■ 

Stout, 0, P, Manunl or Pai/diohou- (New Ydi-k, 

COMPOSITE NUMBERS. — See Numueiis. 

COMPOSITION.—The " pulling together" 
of lines, masses, and colors to erciiLc a harmony. 

See Aut in the Schools; A nr. Method or 
Tmciii.vci; Desion; etc. 

COMPOSITION— The term'' composition" 
is applied tn the grouping ar figures or oilier 
objects in painting and sculpture, and to Lho 
grouping of ideas iu language. In each cuso 
the end s might by such primping in the nUnm- 
nrniL of certain general cITkcIh in the whole 
work. It is id the grouping of ideim expressed 
in words Unit lids iirtielo treats. 

Though lho loi'ins "rhetoric 11 and 11 composi¬ 
tion" am frequently found together,_ mill sanie- 
LimcH confused, Limy properly designate two 
quite distinct phases or Llie subject. Rhetoric 
is concerned with the theoretical side, with Lho 
laws of expresainn. The term “composition" 
means ( 1 ) the application of Lliosc laws, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, iu spoken or written 
discourse, or (2) the discourse itself. A treatise 
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on rhetoric is a systematic presentation of the general movement even in sumo nf Lhe moro 
laws of discourse, generally illustrated by backward schools cannot ho huUI to Imvc be- 
specimens of such (Uhc nurse. Composition is come established before 1885. It is now usual 
therefore an art, ns distinguished from a science, to find composition given a largo slime of the 
It is, moreover, an art that is in conaLant cm- time or tlm program, uiul taught as a vital aub- 
ploymcnt by all normal people, either in ils jeet rnlhcr than in the occasional mul pur- 
spoken or written form: Lliough the difTcrcnca functory fashion of former days. It is now 
is very great in tlm skill with which tlio arl ia recognized os a subject of the greatest utility, 
practiced by different people. inasmuch ns every one depends for his pleasure 

The four fundamental processes of com- nnd success in part upon his ability to express 
position are distinguished by tiro ends they his ideas ngrccaldy and effectively. lL eou- 
Iinve in viewr narration, which aims at telling duces to clearness nnd definiteness in one's 
ii story, or a succession of incidents; description, thoughts, to care m ordering nnd expressing 

which aims to describe or portray, and which them. To have tried conscientiously Lo say 

most commonly mnlics iLs appeal to the visual things well helps in Lite nnnroeintion of things 

imagination; exposition, whose purpose is Lo well said, and therefore nutls Lo the enjoyment 
explain; nnd argument, whose purpose is to of literature. And command or one's native 
prove some proposition. While the dudinG- speech puls one into closer Loucli with tlm 
tiona among these forms arc oRcu convenient social nnd national liTo about him. Such arc 
in instruction, it must bo remembered tlint the the principal arguments by which tlm present 
various farms arc seldom round cnLircly dU- important place of composition is defended, 
tineb, Narration and description are oflcu Especially noteworthy are Urn changes in the 
found in the same composition, Moreover, methods of instruction. Theory has given 

the methods of Lhe two arc often ao closely place to practice: it is fully realized that ono 

nlike that it is difficult to say of certain passages can learn Lo Bpenk ami wriLc only by speaking 

to which of the two processes they belong, and writing under slinuiluH anil guidance. 

Exposition nnd argument arc oTten found to- IlhctoTicnl rules are wurlli nolhing cxr.epl ns 

getner, though the line between them is easy applied. The earlier Leaching aimed at a sort 

to draw. Hut exposition and description again of lifeless accuracy. Verbal and grammatical 

often overlap each other, The full treatment correctness, propriety in spelling and punelun- 

of them belongs to the theory of rhetoric rather Lion were HUllicicnt, The present-day teaching 

than lo Lhe art or coninoaitioii, and finds no oT the heller suit jmlgen the child's off or Is not 

place cither in tlio modern textbook oT com- only for Lliesethings, lint for Lhu interest nnd 

pasiLion or in tlio work of the Lcachor. Of general elTocLivciiejis of Lhe whole composition, 

these four processes exposition is by far Lha lias lie done with the subject wJmt he should 

moat common both in written nnd in spoken have been expected lu do? Does his com- 

langungc; narration conies next in order of position show that lie lias remembered and 

frequency. Except in literary works, dcacrip- thought; Lhat lie has ordered mul arranged? 

tiona ara usually limited Lo a few words. Ex- Such is Lhe standard now set up, adapted 

cept in fonnnl presentations of propositions in though it must be lo the child's ngc and capacity, 

law, science, or the like, arguments seldom In accordance with these standards Lhe triiiu- 

procccd beyond a few sentences. ing is not in the lesser units of words and Hen- 

Composition looks rather to the end to ho toncea so much ng in paragraphs and whole 
attnined, t.e. the effect lo he produced, than compositions. 

to the employment or the practice of any one Through lhe influence oT modern linguistic 

of these type Tornis of writing, though the laws scholarship another influence is slowly working 

or each must oRcu he consciously used by Lhe its way into llio schools. Under lhe older (and 

writer. In scientific exposition or in serious erroneous) conception of language ns a fixed 

nrgumcnl, however, it is necessary to nclliera and absolute thing, teachers oTLeu net up a 

more closely Lo Lhe Lype. rigid fiLandard of griimimiticul mul rhetorical 

The Teaching of Composlticn,—Williin tho propriety that could nnL ho justified either 
past twenty-five years the art of composition lms from lilcmluro or from thu speech of a largo 

assumed far greater importance than before, body of educated pimple. Thin mainlin'd, 

So long ns tlio idenla or classical sludy ruled under which must leach era nf l lie present day 

tlip Bchouls, and cnlLurc was thought Lo come were educated, is slowly giving way before Lhe 

principally from a knowledge of Greek ami conviction that a conshlmhlo lulilnde must 

Lathi, expression in English wna neglected by lie allowed in the choicu of winds and ojcjii ra- 

loHchei'a. With Lhe breaking away from the sions; the conviction llml it is ofLen impossible 

ejasslcal irndiLion, and the increased recogni- lo aay, ns between two expressions, Unit one is 

Lion of Lhe educational value in Lhe study of right and the oilier is wrong, 

modern liTc nnd environment, Lho minds of More and more Lhe tendency is Lo have Lho 
teachers turned more mul more toward in- pupil write of the fiLiniliiu' nnd concrete, of lho 

slmclion in Lhe mother Longuo, The begin- tilings within his own daily experience, instead 

mugs of Lhe movement go back, indeed, lo the of the abstract and remote. It in realized Limb 

days of Franklin and Jefferson. But Lhe he can learn Lo write and speak best when 
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dealing with Biinplo find familinr things. Such 
nmlerinl commonly includes also Ilia school 
work in nLiter anlijecsLa Hum English. Themes 
ilrjiwn from hid readings in lileriiLuro nmy well 
bo included, Imb must lie chosen with careful 
reference in Lite limitations of children's miutlu. 

ComponilioH is rccognizud iih a dillicnlL art, 
involving. ns it does, not only the expression 
or ideas, but the gathering null arrangement of 
them. So fur na possible lliesa two tasks should 
lie divided. When Lite subject in eh Often, it 
should lie wurketl over nnd discussed in various 
lights, until Lhc pupils can talk of it wiLh hoiiio 
degree of freedom. Tlio writing should bo 
begun only after the pupils linvc gained soina 
confidence in Lheir aldliiy Lo talk of the subject, 
ami, in Lho later years, arc able Lo ouLlino it 
with a fair degree of clearness. Outlines made 
by the pupils themselves arc an nid to both 
confidence! and clour thinking. 

In Lho olemontnry school Lhc work in com¬ 
position may ho easily carried into other sehool 
sLudifiM, in ns much mt Llicy nro usunlly all taught 
by the sumo teacher. In the high school, 
however, the divorce between English com¬ 
position and oilier subjects is an evidence that 
our systems are Hlill imperfect. As long as Lho 
pupil spcalis and writes carelessly in other de¬ 
partments, so long will the work of the English 
lonelier fail Lo form good habits. Nut until 
all touchers cooperate can wo hope for Lira heat 
remilta nlLuiuuhlc. 

As to Lho time of beginning Lire training in 
composition, and ns to the amount Lo lie re¬ 
quired, there is still nonsidcrnlilo divergeneo 
bulh in theory and practice. In some schools 
nn work in furinnl wrillen composition is duuo 
earlier than tlm Lhiril year; in oLliers Llia pupils 
write simple reproductions of short and simplo 
stories in the first year, It is as yet unproved 
which is Lho heLLcr plan. Hut there is general 
agreement that in these early yenrs all the com¬ 
position work should ho as easy and spontaneous 
ns possible, It is to lie remembered that Lho 
oral work dune even in these first years is also 
composition. As Lo lho question of how much 
writing should be employed there are ngain 
differences of opinion, In general, however, 
il is agreuil (1) llniL slmrt exercises nro heller 
than lung, fur Lho lung ones tend lo pruduco 
either discouragement or prolixity; (2) that 
Homo writing should lie done every day, lho 
subject often lining drawn from hoiiio of Llm 
sehool studies; and (II) LlmL, if cunsiHlcul with 
the Ton,‘going rule, Lho pupils should not wriLo 
more than the Lonelier has time Lo reiul. 

This 1 (Hills imLurully Lo Lho question of 
criticizing the pupils' efTiirts in expression. 
Tho oml work should he carefully watched. 
Errors and ciirchwsnnas alike should lie cor¬ 
rected, generally when made, except when such 
interruption interferes with tho pupil's think¬ 
ing, Tho criticism of the writLen work is the 
only means of insuring its effectiveness. A 
few general principles, now commonly aecepLed, 


may be stated, Pupils are to lie inarln as much 
ns possible self-critical and self-helpful, though 
care must ha Laken not Lo develop Lheir sclf- 
criticism to Lhc poiuL of inhibition. They 
must bo held responsible, for things onco 
learned. Generally the written work, after the 
teacher 1ms corrected iL, should ho returned 
to them, ini worlicd over by Diem, and again 
submitted for inmiecLion; far if Llia criticising 
■undo are not applied, they arc useless. Work 
obviously careless in form and matter should 
not lie accepted, if the Leachcr would hnvo the 
pupil’s respect and value the subject. Hut 
tile criticism must not stop with these more 
mechanical mutters. The work must lie judged 
for its ideas, And, sneaking relatively, tho 
pupil must he led gradually to value Ins and 
□Lhcr work for the ideas he has got into it, 
ns well ns for tho clearness nnd effectiveness 
with which tho idcus nro conveyed. For this 
there is no hotter means thau reading tile coni- 

f iositions aloud, having Lho class an a wlioln 
iclp in passing judgment upon each other's 
performances. In all the work or criticism tho 
toucher's true function is not that of the fault 
finder, hut of the stimulating and helpful guide, 
If freedom nnd accuracy arc lo be attained, 
there must lie a certain amount of drill. Fre¬ 
quent practice in dictation will help in giving 
control ami facility over Lho forms of words 
and sentences. Of considerable value also is 
prncLlcc in saying the same thing in different 
ways. In brief, the work will ho effective in 
proportion to tho tcaclicr'B skill and rcsourco- 

Must of the general principles Hint apply to 
Lhc work in tho elementary sehool apply also 
ini if ads iinifandis Lo the high school, As has 
been said above, the high schools, like tho 
elementary, havo given prominence to the work 
in composition in recent yenrs. This is due in 
part lo Lhc demands of the colleges that Lheir 
sLudciils in list, at entrance, give evidence of n 
good course in English, and in a greater degree 
Lo Lho belief, on Lho part of tho high school 
tenchers t hems elves, in lho value of such in¬ 
struction. It is especially to be noted that 
those high school courses which are not directly 
preparatory lo collcgo commonly give more 
time to instruction in English than is contained 
in the college preparatory cuursus. For a con¬ 
siderable period Lho desire Lo unify Lho course 
in English, nnd especially tlm literature mill 
composition, led to forced relations llml were 
not to Lhu advantage or ciLlicr. Pupils worn 
required tu write Loo frequently oil literary 
subjects llml were beyond their grasp, with the 
result lluiL the compositions were insincero nnd 
futile, and Lhc pupil's lave of JiLornLuro hin¬ 
dered rather tlmn helped. At the Inst meeting 
of Lhc National Conference on college oulrunco 
requirements hi English (1009), in which both 
college and high schools were fully represented, 
a report was adopted which, iL is hoped, will 
Lend to put the composition work on a sounder 
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basis. One of its most impurLnnt recom¬ 
mendations tv ns that a considerable part of 
the composition writing should be upon such 
experiences ng cpmo Within the pupil's daily 
life mid observation. That tlm report was in 
harmony with the judgment of the best lendiera 
appeared from the way in which it was received. 

r, t, n. 

See Com-eof; Reouihements for JisTnANrn 
in Enough; Liter atu he, English; Rhetoric. 
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COMPOUND NUMBERS. — This is a term 
that has long been used in nriUtmolic lo ilenoto 
wumbera in which several different denomina¬ 
tions cuter, as in the case of 3 ft. 7 in., nr 2 hr, 

3 min, 48 see. Such numbers nroso from Ilia 
necessity among _ Lhc ancients of avoiding 
fracLioiia which were the RLumldiug lilnck 
of nil nuLiqmLy. Instead of wriliiiR 23 ft., 
the person unfamiliar with fractions could 
write 2 ft. Q iu., ami so for similar cases. (Sco 
Measures.) Tim same clTort is seen in the iwo, 
by scion Lists, of the sexagesimal fraction. (.See 
Fractions.) With Hie rise or the Arnbic 
notation (see Notation) in Europe, from llio 
thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, the writ¬ 
ing of fractions became more simple, ami with 
the invention of the decimal fraction Lite use of 
compound numbers becomes less imperative. 
For the last 300 years, therefore, these forms 
have gradually lost their standing. The adop¬ 
tion of the metric syntem in the nineteenLli 
century, in a large parL of the civilized world, 
rendered practically obaulcLu a considerable 
pnrt of the work in compound numbers. 
Therefore, at Lite prc-iou L lime in America, we 
have only feet ami inches as llic universal ex¬ 
ample of a compound number. Wo rarely 
hear any more of gallons and quarts logoi her, 
or of yards and reel, or uf miles anil rods, or 
cvcm of poundn nml ounces, Mont, for exam¬ 
ple, is bought by the pound, half pound, and 
quarter pound, nml not by the pound and 
ounce, and similarly for other commodities. 
As a result of (his tendency the lunching of 
compound numbers is at presenL leas formidable 
than it was in the nineteenth century. With 
the exceptions of expressions involving Lime, 
numbers involving more Limn tiro tlononiina- 
tions are practically eliminated. The fuur 


fundamental operations are therefore ruduuud 
chiefly to numbers involving feet mill inches, 
time, and enough uLlicr tlcnmniniititinn to givu 
some practice hi tlm use uf Lhu In bleu. 

d. e. a, 

COMPOUND TONE. — Whenever two 
rales of sound vilnatlnn aLrike Lhu Lyinpanic 
membrane at the tsnine Lime, there rnauKn a 
compound Honsiition. In Hie phasic id world 
Llierc is n compounding of the mr vihrnLions 
affecting each piirticlo of nir which is sot in 
vibration. In certain ciihp.h, described under 
difference tones and BiinnnaLiou limes, com¬ 
pound sensations are produced which Imvi; no 
parallel in the physical world of air vihraliuns. 
l'he ajieoiul churneleruf n cmiqiiiund slinndatinn 
in tin; sphere of 11 caring is due to the fact Limb 
all compound tones and all compound effcels of 
any type are analyzed in Hie inner ear, and 
nervous cummin are mml lu the central nervous 
system corresponding Lo the various oleniunla 
of the compound- The ear ns an analyzing 
organ thus res Lores iu cunscimiH experience 
the complexity of external vihralbum which 
were for l-lia moment rused in a single vibration 
of the tympanic membrane nml tlm 011 ter organ 
of the car. 0 , 15 . H. 

COMPREHENSIVE METHOD. — A Hpe- 
cinlplnn or system fur tin 1 leaching uf muling 
Lo licgiiinerH which Kunipriwa Hitvernl speciid 
metluids of inslrueLion. U is one of the cur¬ 
rent. lexlhmik sj’Hleimj uT Lciieliing fdiililreu to 
read in which specific steps and extensive exer¬ 
cises nro provided. 

RcfsiDiua:—• 

Gonoiw, E. K, Comprehensive Methods cJ Tenching 
licadiug. (11 us lull, lutKI.) 

CQMPULSOnY ATTENDANCE.— See 
AtTKNPAN UK, (T)MI'UI.,H( 111 v. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. —See At¬ 
tendance, Com i' u i.hoiiv. 

COMPULSORY SUPERVISION OF EDU¬ 
CATION-— Seo SuimnviKiDN of Tkacjiuno. 

COMPUTE. — From tlm LaLin mnipuinrr, 
lo reckon, from com-, LogeLlmr, and juttnm, 
to Lliinlc, reckon, nr count. In elementary 
loarhing the word is vised iih n nyiiuiiym of 
"eiilculalii" (7.1/.) or *' reckon." In lhu Middlo 
Ages it was used with pai lieiilnr rcIVruneL' lo 
the cumpiilnlitiii of the. culimdiir. 

Sue C/'a r.ENiiAii; CnxirUTus. 

COMPUTUS. — A term 11 h o 1 1 iu the Middle 
Ages lo design id e that porLion of arithmetic re¬ 
lating to the calendar (7.1'.), aaulijecL Llmi ployed 
the same important nnrt in the euri'inoiiU'H id 
the Christian Church ns in unrliee religions 
worship. The mihjeeL was known by variulia 
names, gucli ns coaipuhis pnscAnh'a aiufrwwpidiia 
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ecclesiastics, b»L was commonly called simply 
computus ur computus. The latter spoiling was 
riL ujiq time llio more cumniou, iih in Urn fullow- 
ing tlo/jiiiLinn from an uiumynunu mumiampt 
of llic fourteenth ecu Liny: ('ompotiis r:.i£ acifln- 
tia numeral in nis cl tlivini(mittIcmpuruin. It wua 
entirely in lieem’d with Irnditinu that Llio 
work of l'njtuliiliiin limn nhuuld liuvnlicnii in the 
IuuuIh uf Llic priests, sinew they lunl assumed 
thin duly from llio remotest antiquity. It wua 
a relic of llio tliiv.H id mm worship, erpiinoRUal 
f l'kL ivuIs, oi'ii'iiliilirm of temples, nml nf the va¬ 
rious fni'iiiH of eelestiul mysticism thill filially 
dcvcliiijcil in In llio Kciiiimn of list mingy. The 
niimiiil nnil in llio Unman temples, the Him-diul 
on llio c.luui'li wall, the unliouliim nf the lumr 
hy the lulling of Liu: hell, nml finally llio clock 
in llic belfry an; all ovidi-nees nf this tendency. 
Thu problem uf (lie Christian Church was parti¬ 
cularly oumplicnLed because it wua found advis¬ 
able for it In adopt ho many customs which its 
cunvorlH were Inalli Lo anmlh'i!. This great¬ 
est of all the pmbkuiw »C the rniiipidudi wan to 
fix Easter Day. Jl appears firsL in a miteworlliy 
way in a work by Victorina of Aipiilimiii (157 
a. ii.), mill a century Inter it appears in a (,'oin- 
jntlttx 1‘iiischiilin (502 a. n.), possibly by (laHsiu- 
dnrus. In (1(5-1 A.n. the rpiesLiun lu'caiuc so 
complex an lo ciuihc a nerimia cimllirL between 
the English nuil Human mdesinsUes. The best 
nf the early works oil Llio subject was written 
by Hindu, t he vein-nil do lb,ale (<f.v.), in the eighth 
ecnUiry, under llic liLln I)c temporxm ralimie. 
A century later llalmmia Manrua, primus 
■jirac.ee jilur (lev maniac t wruLo upon it, and ao im¬ 
portant did Alenin nml Ohnrlcmnguc consider 
it that lh« tenner wrote upun it ami the. latter 
iroHiiribed it iik n hLluIy for every inonnslcry. 
n llic universities id the thirteentli and four¬ 
teen ih ecu lory lectures were commonly held 
upon the subject, aiul the learned Kacroboaco 
(r/.n.) wrote :i Libel tits tic mini rnlione,seu ut vo¬ 
cal ur vulgo ctimpuluH ecelcsiuxticus for the use of 
Bliulculs. The first printed computus is that 
of Aninmis (1-188). Tlu; subject naturally 
found place Imlb in llio early printed imLhmc- 
Llca mid in the uhureb mumuik Thus Kiibel in 
Ids licehcnbiteh of 1531 devotes ten pages lo it, 
and this custom explains llio presence of llio 
discussion of the Julian nml tin-i'orinn cnlendar 
in the American nnthnuAie.s of the nineteenth 
cenlury. A Kami idea of the medieval eom- 
JuliiH limy be uliluiiicd lu-dny from the Prayer 
look of the (.'luireb uf England or llio American 
Episcopal (Jluti'Hi. 

We lmve (Miituin relies of tin; coinpiiliiH in 
wnnnnm use ul. prmml, iih when wu apeak of 

a red-lelter day," and when we repeat thu 
rhyme beginning, “ Thirty days hath .Septem¬ 
ber.” Tliia rhyme, firal found in prinL in Eng¬ 
lish in 1500, appears in Aninmis m Latin, but 
Blips bnck nt least as fur as Snerobascu, iu wlmso 
computus il, appears ns Sep. Xo. Jim. .-Ip. 
Irigiuia (lain, relitjnix mag is mm. Xi nil llix- 
fiiwfns, Fibrous niinur cslu duuLus, Tlvc word 


"computus" was nlsu used to mean an iiccoiiiit, 
as in a document of 1310, buRiniung " Compu¬ 
tus of Robert Oldman, rcovo of CJuxhnm, from 
Llio morrow uf fit. James, in llic 10Lh year of llio 
reign of King Edward.” I), li, S. 

COMTE, AUGUSTE (170H-1S37). — French 
philiiHuplu-r; burn nt Montpellier iu 1708 and 
died at Pavia in 1857. lfc was educated at the 
Pnlyleelmic .School nt Paris. About 1820 he lie- 
enmtt the pupil and disciple of .Suiul-Simon, wlio, 
ohseiviiig Lhe aptitude of his mind, intrusted Lo 
him the preparation of a Positive Polilie, which, 
however, proved miHnlisfntitnry, bill evidently 
influenced Llio young philosopher, for, iu 1820, 
he begun a course, of lectures, soon discontinued 
on account of a cerebral derangement, but re¬ 
sumed in 1.828, in which lhe germs nf his own 
Hystoin arenlreailyapparent, From 18112 to 1852 
ho was lutor or iimtiicniuL'ics and examiner nt 
llio Polytechnic School, where ho lived the quiet 
and uneventful life of a teacher and writer. 
The chief wurkn produced during this period 
ore llio Cours iln Philosophic positive, 1830- 
18-12; tho Sj/Hltnie tic Politique positive, 1851- 
185-1; and bis Catcchiamn positive, 1853. Ill hia 
philosophy Lhn two elder points are; (I) Ilia 
idea nf the evolution of human knowledge. Ifo 
maintained that lliero are three alages in tho 
iuli'lh'A'Uuvl development uf the race, and, so far 
ns these stages represent typical funna of knowl¬ 
edge, in the individual; nanu-ly , Llic theological 
singe, in which man refers phenomena to the 
immediate ucLion or Hmiie supernatural being; 
sccuiul. lho mc(ap/ij/*i'ca( stage, in which ab¬ 
stract forces or essences are used ns explanatory 
agencies; and third, the iiothh'ue .stage, widen 
refers nil phenomena to the operation of gen¬ 
eral laws, observed iu tho iminedinlo behavior 
of llio phenomena themselves. This idea led 
him lo a particular classification or lhe sciences, 
upon winch, he maintained, llic education of 
llic people must henceforlh proceed. This hier¬ 
archy ho arranged an follows’. (1) The aeicncca 
of number (arithmetic, nlgcbnij geometry, and 
mcclinnics); (2) astronomy; (3) physics nml 
chemistry; (4) biology and physiology! (5) 
social physics or " soci(ilogy.‘'_ He further 
maintained that in Lids classification _ each 
science depends on Lhe truLlis of nil the sciences 
which precede it, plus such truths ft a proudly 
belong lu it. Tims wiciulugy includes all Llio 
preceding Hcieuccs and adds new data to them. 
Moreover, each group passes through Lhe tbreo 
singes of llio evolution nf knowledge; but in- 
itHimieh ns the Uiculiigicul mid metaphysical 
stages nru lmW imiclically lit an end, Llio 
final, or positive. Hinge, wliieli BynthcBucB 
and coordinates all knowliHlgo for Urn good of 
humanity, ih the only one that will surviyo in tho 
future. (II) Tho second part of his philosophy 
is Lho direct ouLcomc of Lids conclusion; Tor 
Comic's polilicnl and sociological doctrine con¬ 
nects directly with Lhe posilivisLic stage now 
emerging, The first to coin the word 11 sod- 
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niuftyin iuclutlo the. whole nt Ilia partitive 
doctrine of philosophy, ha regarded nocicly uh an 
organism, with humanity iim Lho main object of 
study; Hocinl law excluding any real freedom 
of the individual. Ah regards education, lie 
Lnuglil that tlio hope of further progress lay in the 
ceomnnic tuui civil cnliRhlranncnl ot the great, 
unils or Llui (racial organism, the fmiiily, the 
iStulo, ami Lho " Church/ 1 Ami fur thin purpose, 
of cimrae, science mwt l hi live chief mennn of 
culture- Comte, however, only gave JiiniHulX 
incitlcntally lo Ihn study of educational theory 
a ml practice, his promise, made in Uic ('attrs ilc 
Philosophic positive, of n special IrunliHCim peda¬ 
gogy never being fulfilled; hut tlio chief puinls 
of liiH system may aurvo ns a elcwlo the scattered 
suggestions found in hia works. TIuih he main¬ 
tained tlint ( 1 ) The education of the individual 
must tm based on Ilia idea uf the 11 Hinges " of 
knowledge mid he adnpLcd Lo the civilixution 
reached in the modern, or positivistic period. 

(2) Mathematics, accordingly, form the chief 
point of (loimrturi! in the process. Concrete 
and physical atudioH urn noL fir«L in Ills view. 

(3) Education must he universal, and no 
discrimination shuuld he made between rich 
and poor in this reaped; hut lho Induing of 
the school must bo adapted to Urn needa of the 
units, while maintaining the integrity of the 
aystem, which, he fluid, in "constantly Nimilnr 
and identical/' All micsliuiis of method must 
be determined Recording to ncicnce, i.c. they 
must be posiLivc, for it is only along lliis lino 
that the expectation of fuller knowledge mid 
greater social efficiency cun be fulfilled. ^ ^ 

Roferancoa: — 
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Waiil. U. F. Dunamic Socialom, osii. Cli. Id. (Now 
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"Watson. J. Comte, M\U and SimIIcgt. (Nmv York, 
IflllQ.) 

CQNASSTHESIA. — In certain itulividunln 
the stimulation of an organ of sense arouses 
experiences appropriate to soma other sense. 
TIuih such an individual on hearing a high, shrill 
tone secs the color reel, This is not a mere nsHo- 
ciuLion of memory images, hut a joint action of 
sensory centers, probably duo to soino central 
connections. 

Rofoicnce: — 

Gallon, F. l-n'iufiy (nln Hie Human Faculty and i|» 
Dceda/iment. (Lamlon, 1603.) 

CONATION, —fico Volition. 

CONCENTRATION. — The grouping of Lite 
work of tlio school around somo central subject. 
Everything ja studied as a phase of this subject, 
or as contributing to its better comprehension. 
The core subject may he one oT the ordinary 
studies of the curriculum, or it may be some 
more universal one, selected because it seems 
adapted to the task of unification better than 


nny special Hiihji-ul. CimiTiilnainii umy burly 
well be characterized uh the exlmne type c[f 
correlation (r/-i'.). _ .Subjects urn innile to support 
each other by lining reduced to phnscn of one 
large subject- Thin mclhuil of organizing (Im 
course of study undoubtedly favors the highest 
degree of unity, ji pvuumlK ewiidiully upon 
the principle tlmt there in an uuilary aim of 
cdiiealiou which is best realized Llmmgli soiiu; 
fundamental Kliuly, and Unit, in order to v.uu- 
trilniLe to the aim, all other subjects should he 
auliordiiiaLed In this. 

In general four types of run mu Indian may lie* 
distinguished on the basis of Uu: subject eluiseu 
ns the eiira of the curriculum: 

(J) Concentration abend hi*hru iN the scheme of 
Ziller (r/.w.), a fidluwer of JlerlmrL (f/.c.). lLis 
bused on Llie idea thaL Ihe aim of education is 
the development of character. Now, all hough 
cLliicsseoniH to lie the sulijeci niiitribuliug iiiohL 
directly to human character, it is evident that, 
if iL is lu urnvo educative, it must be given enn- 
tent by being related Lo u body or ennm;li> 
knowledge, and made interesting mid potent 
with tlm will. This result is amniijdiHlied 
lliruiigh history, whicdi niuy be ildineil ns the 
study nf uuiioreleethics, or cLliies in uidiiiii. The 
selectimi of liisLiiry ns the core Hubjeel eniibleil 
filler to arrange the cinirse of slmly according in 
lim plan of culture epochs (f/.e.). LiLernlure, 
art, mid even seienei'. were studied nrmrdlng in 
Ihe pvineiple ut lilrtUwir.nl ilevelioimrid. Thin 
method in especially difliciilt of application to 
Ncieitno, Tor it involves the slmly of ahumlnueit 
Helenli(io idviiH lirforu we take up lliasp of thv, 
present, and, moreover, renders jl exceedingly 
difficult Lo give either a ri'iisoiuibly cniii]ilele 
or pruelieally useful view uf any science, The. 
Inller difficulty serins, even when the culture 
epoch theory is not employed, inherent in nny 
plan of concentration that uses tlm hunmniHtie 
studies as a center. 

(2) Ccmcca/rrittVm about uwvcrnnl Rcicucc. The 
mndern reduction of LhnhuiuuiiibLic studies lu a 
rationalistic or Ncieiilific liUflis enabled Llie de- 
veloi)ineiitof the conception of a universal science 
dealing with Lhn logically progressive exposition 
of universal law. Such encyclopedic schemes 
cm liiusu of Comte end Hponeor (77.u.) arc tlio 
outcoino of Lliis idea. They find expression in 
the acliKinc of concentration About, whnl may be 
called universal Hcieuce, of which each subject, 
when properly studied. constitutes nn integral 
part. 11 ei n we have tin*, nothin so elaborately 
developed by Colonel I'arker (v/.r.). I In re- 
|(imla Urn aim or cducaliou as miiupieheiisive 
intelligence, insight, llis plan \\iw lump criti¬ 
cized ns laying Loo much «Lri‘KH upon Lho HcitmLi- 
fio as contrasted wiLli snciul, elliical, mill lu tislic 
iatcroata, and as considering rather the logical 
than the psychological order in the arrangement 
or Lho materinl or instrucliuii. It h iiiLeresling 
to note that Colonel Parker emphasis’,ml espe¬ 
cially geography, as embodying the principles at 
the development of which he was aiming- 
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(3) Concentration nftoirf geography mid eco¬ 
nomic Htibjcclfl. The Iicrbnrtiana in llm United 
Slates have been prone tn emphasize geography 
ns, perhaps, Lhe (lent center for cuiicenlrntiun. 
When dciiuuil an the hL iuly of the earth in iLs 
relation Lu huimiii life, it Imenincs n cunimcliug 
link helwoeii Llm liuniiiniliuH nml Hcienci!. 
Professor l)e (Sunni) vs]icchdly Inis ileyelopccl a 
Bcheme, which lie culls one uf cuiirdhiuticm, Ho 
would have llirnu center* of eimeimlriiLiun in 
tlie curriculum, luiiKmi.nr! nml llm huuiftiiilies, 
mathematics and Lira Hcienceu, nml a Lliinl group, 
which lie calls the economic cure. Thin denis 
wiLh tlm subjects which bear on llm methods 
by which mini accoinpliBhcs his aims in Llm 
wDrill nt imUire und mmcty. The elementary 
phase of llm economic subjects appears ingcog- 
rnpliy. Il in evident Unit this group consti¬ 
tutes the ini lurid outcome of Llm oilier Lwo, 
nml an may lie regarded na llm corn uf llm whole 
curriculum. In Lliia event llm scheme in in llm 
last analysis one of concentration nlmul those 
Blutliea llmt make tor the ntUicnliounl aim o[ 
prncticnl efficiency, 

(-1) Cona'iitrnUuu about the nodal life of the 
school. IL in evident that while Killers aclteine 
erred in makinginadmiuatn provision forHcmnco, 
Colonel Parker's |ilan Lends rather lu Llm oilier 
oxlrcmo of rnLionaliHin, ni'glecLing sniimwIniL 
the iMlhnlic, mural, and religious, aa well an Lho 
historical. Tim plan of innkiiiK the school 
work center nlmul a hcIioiiI Hoeiely, which wna 
lulvounlcd by Professor Dewey, rcHlonw llicso 
fncloi'H lo a lending place. .Such u society can, 
ho tliiuka, bo Hindu fairly representative uf life. 
Hence Llm various special HUlijeelH will riso 
naturally mil of a deeper study of its probleniB. 
Thus wo have, not this or lliul phase of life, but 
lire iiuirlf, ns llm central subjoin, uf llm curriculum, 
The Hulnml ancicLy cnniiol, of ciiurne, bo very 
complex fur llm little child. Hill an the pupils 
prow older ilieir group activity cun evolve until 
it approximates lo the typicnl Himinl life of to¬ 
day. Two rrteihuda governing lho ilcvolopnienl 
of this society may be employed. It may rep¬ 
resent ii’ its successive plinscs the culLuro 
epochs of civilization, or it may begin with re¬ 
producing ami sLudyinp the life qf the neigh¬ 
borhood, mid gradually enlarge its sphere until 
Llm typical social activities of the world have 
been covered. As fcho Bcheino or Killer aims at 
moral eliuracler, that of Colonel Parker at com- 
prolicnsivu insight, nml Unit of Du Ganuo at 
practical efficiency sn lliul or Dewey may he 
said Lu aim al ho rial efficiency. K. N. IT. 

Hen (iniium.ATioN; (Jui/tuiih Ei-owi. 

ItofarniicDa: — 

De (Jaiimii. Ilcrtmrl noil lho Ilcrlmrlinna. (NewYnrk, 
IHIJU.) 

Dkwky, .1, .S'cliriol mill Socitly. (OIiIciirij, 1000.) 
Lanue, K, A iiprrcc/jliori. (Iloulrin, INOH.) 

P Aim an, V. Talks on I'trinooffies, on Dull (no of lho 
'I'licary of Ctncenlflition. (New York, 1H01.) 

CONCENTRATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL. 
— Mental nctivily is most effective when it is 


limited to a nnrrow range of application, heneo 
concentration of allcnlion leans to great vivid¬ 
ness and usually to clearness and distinctness 
of experience._ DilTusimi of alLealion is llic 
opposite, and is closely related lo dislrnclioii. 

Hco Attention, 

CONCENTRIC CIRCLE METHOD. —A 
Hpceinl method uf arranging a course of study 
in n Bclmol sulijccL, or u special method of Leach¬ 
ing a subject or topic. It involves the idea of 
trenling llm field a number of Limes, cncli xuc- 
eessivo treatment involving a more extended 
knowledge. In practice, il is quite similar to 
Lho " spiral " method of procedure, though theo¬ 
retically Urn "spiral ” nml hod involves n cun- 
limiity in llm ticalniont of llm subject or Lopie, 
which Llm " concentrio circle " method does not 
imply. IIoLli methods, however, involve llm 
idea that aidiHi;(|Ueiit treatments of the field 
will have an enlarged scope. IlnLli methods nrc 
o|iposcd tn llm older " logical" method which 
attempted lu tench a topic through one LronL- 
nicnt, more or less tliorough and final. These 
methods linvc been used and discussed largely 
in connection wiLh tho Lcnclilng of nriLhmclic. 
They havo appeared in other subjects, however, 

II. S. 

Hee Aiutusietic, Teaching ok; Si'Iiiai. 
Metiidp, 

CONCEPTION, — A term dcscrihiiig a gon- 
crnl principle nr elans as grasped by the mind. 
" Conception ” is generally used of tlm net or 
operation of grasping the general or universal, 
while " concept" is used for the product of the 
operation. Nu point 1ms been inure disputed 
in logic nnd philosophy than the true nature 
nr llm general, In tlm Middle Ages it wna long 
the chief bnlllrgrunml or metaphysical mid theo¬ 
logical controversy, tlm extreme and PlnLcnic 
school, called realists contending for the superior 
nnd prior reality of Lho universal in resnccL to 
the individual; while the nominalisla held llmt 
individual things Ale alone truly real, mid that 
generality is found only in tlm words which arc 
applied Lo n multiplicity of particulars. Ret ween 
thesn two hcIkioIh stood Llic doctrine of moderate 
renlism, which wna filially Urn official victor. It 
held Llmt wliilo universals have no NcpurnLc ex¬ 
istence, things am characterized by eommon 
mipcrticH nml relations, so that universals exist 
n things, and, indeed, confer Hint intelligible 
character upon tilings which makes them suaeep- 
tible of dnliniLion, classification, and dninmislra- 
tivo knowledge. At n Inter lime, concept milium 
wiih offered hh a compruiHisn doctrine; things 
nro nil pnrticnlnr and Bcpnrale, but the mind, 
on llm basis of their resemblances, forms an nli- 
slrnol iilcn. of whnt they have in conmion, so 
that ideas, not tilings, not words, are Llm true 

f 'oncrnlB. While Lliia doctrine has doubllcufl 

men tlm most current of nil the views.-in Llm 
Inst few centuries, it is probably the least 
finLiafnetory d[ any. It involves an evasion 
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or the question at issue, fur while proclaiming 
that generality attaches only to iilcnu, it liulils 
thnL the general iilciv is itself Imsed nil the 
resemblances or common fncluM rif objects. 
This is ei tlier tho doctrine of mmlernte realism 
in another form, or else iL renders Heienuo impos¬ 
sible by denying the existence id relit Linns nnmng 
objects nml making resemblance a miroly 
subjective reeling. Moreover, Hinee. Berke¬ 
ley, it lias liocn generally iloulilerl whether nn 
idea is, ns an existence, any more general limn 
any other occurrence. In recent years the 
debate lifts shifted in part lo the question of the 
nalure of law, nml uniform relations luiiung 
objects, and in pitrL to the question of the tmLure 
of meaning (q.t.). The educational aspects of 
the question are dismissed under the latter 
caption, to which the Tender is accordingly re¬ 
ferred. Psychologically, the present tendency 
is to seek for the general in nlliludeH and func¬ 
tions rather tlmn in existences whether of a 
metaphysically, physical, or psychical type. 

J. P. 

CONCEPTION COLLEGE, CONCEP¬ 
TION, MO.— Sec Benedictines, Educational 
Activity or. 

CONCERT RECITATION. — An oral exer¬ 
cise or drill in which the pupil* respond in 
unison. Previously it was much used Lo doyelnp 
pronunciation in the rending period, to mauler 
Lite addition, multiplication, or other tallies in 
arithmetic, to nictnorino literary selections, etc. 
The nan of concert recitation or orn) class 
drill ia decreasing. OLItor iucLIioiIh of nimiiori- 
mllon are supplementing the oral; and moro 
in (livid uni and less mcclmnical means arc sup¬ 
planting the formal, vocal responses. It* pinst 
eflicient uan is aL present found in l he leaching 
or inuHic. H. S. 

See Memoiuzation; Recitation, Methods ok. 

CONCORD, THE SCHOOL OF PHILOS¬ 
OPHY AND LITERATURE, — This unique 
and in many reap cels tynicnlly American edu¬ 
cational effort was foreslindowcd in a schema 
described by Emerson in his loLLer to Margaret 
Fuller, dated Aug. 10, IS-10. lift wrote: "Al- 
oalt and I projected the other day ft whole uni¬ 
versity out of our straws,’ 1 to he located in some 
country town, — Concord, Muss., lifting one 
of those suggested. After listing men and Ilia 
topics which they should tench, ho scents con¬ 
vinced that " ivo might make a puissant faculty 
mid front the world without eliarLor, dijilomti, 
corporation, or steivnnl." Thirl y-niiu> years 
Inter, tlin (-‘uncord School nr Philosophy and 
Literature became a fact. The aim iif Lite 
school, promoted hy A. IL Alcolt, F. Il.fku- 
liorn, IL. W. Emerson, W, T. Ilnrris, IT. IC. 
Jones, and others, was to advance ami diffuse 
pliilnsopliinil and lUornry culture hy means of 
conferences and conversations. As its orgaii- 
i'/.evs mom fully BUtcil, iL designed *' to bring 


together a few of Lltwau pontons who, in America, 
Jtavn pursued or ilraim to pursue the paths of 
Hpreulntivc philosophy, In euroiinign these 
uludunlR imd prnfewmrH In emntnutncatn with 
each nllier wlmt limy have learned nml nieili- 
luted, mid lo illustrate, hy a eiilmtaiiL rHVrnnuo 
Lo poclrv and the higher lileruUire, those ideas 
winch philosophy presents. 1 ’ 

The fir«L session nf tlie hcIidoI was npenerl in 
Alcoll'a study til the “ Orelutnl Hhukc,” ami 
continued six weeks during thr uiunihs nf 
July iliiiI August, Ifl71i. I.itLer the " Hillside 
Chapel " wu.h cnnslrui'led near hy, mid iiffordi'd 
more convenient ornimmiidalimis. Later ses¬ 
sions were ill first live ivei-ks, thou four weeks, 
and ftfLor JNNU two weeks only. 'J’lie lentil nml 
last session, in ISSN, lusted one day only, nml 
wuh a service tiiemuriftl tn Aleoll. llepvesimlu- 
lives from 22 Hinton of Hie Union were nnmng 
tlie ‘100 ftlleiidniilH at the first session, one 
fourth nf whom were residents of (timrnril. The 
type of students for whom provision wuh 
nindo is imliralrd in purl hy this sliileinenl, 
appearing in the circulars: " Nn preliminary 
rxamiiintiniiN me iiquiml, ami po liinilalioiis 
of age, sex, or resilience in Concord will In* 
prescribed; hill il is raeoimncndoil llmL persons 
under eighteen yenrs shmilil not present them¬ 
selves as students." 

Tip* programs of the sessions cuniiiiisi'd 
rourses of leclurcH ns well ns ninny single lec- 
luii'ft hy well-known twltuhtru. l luring tlm 
first five yours ml her oxteiidcd in-ngrains hear¬ 
ing nn philosophy and literature were curried 
out. Tin*sixth year was ilev»lei| mainly in tin* 
genius and character of Kimw.*mii (JSN2), the 
seventh year Lu t'.neliie'a genius and work, tlie 
eighth year lo Dante and Plain, mid the ninth 
year to the philosophy of Aristotle and its 
liming on modem thought. Among oilier 
I homes treated were speculative philosophy, 
history of philosophy, the pliihiKiipliienl systems 
of Kant, Finlilc, iSchelling, and Hegel, panthe¬ 
ism, psychology, political philosophy, Greek 
life, literature, ami religion, ami rCHtlmlirs and 
art. In addition to the utgiuuwvs of the school 
already mentioned, the following lenders, among 
others, in American thought and scholarship, 
contributed tn its he vend wwuoiih: John Alhtie, 
John llnsr.om, Mia- 10. I). Cheney, Thomas 
Davidson, John Fluke, Julia Ward I lima, G. II. 
Howison, William James, J, H, Keilney, .lames 
McCosh, 10. Mulford, (L H. Morris, Ihmjnmhi 
I'circt*, Noah Porter, D. J, Snider, and Julrti 
Watson. 

There wan no " school id thought ’’ developed 
out of these courses mid single lectures, eun- 
ferennes nml cuiiversiiLiunH. Knell miml was 
potfopily free lo present ntill to receive the truth 
according Lu its own conviction. Il tit ilia 
school was more limn a local incident. iSpring- 
ing from the midst of the New Engl nml Trim- 
NccndcnlnliHiu (r/.u.), and welcoming the newly 
developed study of the history of pliilosupliy 
hy Americans, its outcome tended La move in 
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;i pirrlain direction. Il nLU'inplcd In analyze 
llie essential ideals Unit should serve llu* newer 
life of the west. " Ii» mil it In know wliul Lo 
IimicIi uml whnt in receive wi> must seek 
through philosophy Uni ime central principle on 
vvliinli Llit* world — I lie unh'iimi* — nulH. Then 
we him* In truce Lliis buck ngniu from Unit, 
through -ill ds limuifi'sliiLimiH in religion, 
govern mciil, lilemtuve, nrL, mnunce, nnd nmn- 
ni'iff. . . . At a lime when Germany is over¬ 
powered by Llu* infliu-iint of Mill, Silencer, nutl 
Darwin, iiin 1 lliia genius of inuLerinlimn is gel¬ 
ling ho strung u hold everywhere, it isinLenrsliiig 
In lind lliul llie Concord School reassert a with 
liriuuUh and | ion el nil inn the supremacy of 
mind. . , . Hul il muni not lio minpoml limb 
llie .School in hostile In science; un tlio contrary 
il approve. 1 * mill heartily sympathizes with it 
in Us grout work, which, properly rcgnrdeil, it 
cunHiilcra IrilmUry Lo Llm highest ends of ex¬ 
istence." ( Harper'* Weekly, Aug. ID, 1M2. 
ji. nIfi.) Mirny of the lectures wore published 
in the Journal nf SjiecnltiUiv 1'hilvnuphy, mul 
elHOwiicre, unit Griggs' Kerins of Phil oho ph'ienl 
CliissjcH Umy bo regarded ns n product, of llio 
usHouiiUinn of its reajieclivc authors nt llin 
acluml. Some publications by Lbe school nro 
men tinned in (lie liLcraliire below. 

The poflitivo service perform ml lo tlio counlry 
by lliiiHe unlive uml tlnuigliLrnI HuhoJiirs coining 
together in this uniiiun iiiiiiiner should not lie 
overlooked. An iluonuid organization, di«- 
nonnecteil with any institution, nnd horn 
largely out of the interests of tlio individuals 
conform'd, it was an interesting experiment nt 
a summer school before the laLler wuh regarded 
ii h ii possible, not Lo miy a necessary, addition 
to our eollogos and universities. IL also served 
u widening cduuilmnnl purnnsn before the ap¬ 
proaching iirgauU.ilLion or the graduate schools 
nf philnso|iliy in a number of universities in the 
decade following its eluse. It was ulso a fore¬ 
runner of lliat movement which laler issued 
in the formation of Lbe American Psychologi¬ 
cal Association and the American Philosophical 
Association and si mil nr societies which con¬ 
tinue its general runcLion of bringing leaders 
LugclIuT for discussion. B. F. 13, 

Rolornncoa: — 

(irniiiB mrtj dhnrafitr of Emerson. (Ildslnu, 1 Wit.) 

The Vnncartl Lrrhirrs on I'hilotaiihy. If 'uiiilirfl«p, 
Mush., 1HUU.) 

Wii.i.iivuiihy. Tin' llkury of Shuuwt RrlUMita la llie 
Unilnl Slulrs, Hr ill. U, f.Wi, Ell., lhUl-IKDl!, 
Vul. H. 

CONCOnDIA COLLEGE, — The, nanin of a 
mmiher or insliLulinns nr the Evangelical Lutheran 
.Synods, located nt t'linover, N.C., Fort Wayne, 
I ml., Milwaukee, Wia., Monrehead and St. Paid, 
Minn. These institutions give a six-year course of 
study modeled idler Llie German gymnasium, but 
none id Ihein are parallel nrcquivalent to the public 
high scliool phis a eollegiiiLe. course, The courses 
are prepimilory to I.uLheran Tlmological Colleges. 


CONCRETE AND ABSTRACT. —Since the 
lime of Pcslnluzzi, rducnlurs have linen ramiliar 
with the maxim of proceeding from tins concrete 
In the nbslrncL. viewed ns a protest aguinsL 
neglecting individuid ubjeels and events, and 
nguinsL beginiiiug with verbal definitions nnd 
rules, llu 1 maxim was both needed and intelli¬ 
gible. Viewed as a philosophic principle, 
however, modern login lias shown il to he 
defective and misleading, The mind does not 
begin, slrielly speaking, with concretes and 
work lowiml the abstract; il begins with a 
blur, " a blooming, buzzing confusion " (James), 
which is general in llie kciihc ol vague, lacking 
ndcrpmle delerminiUion, and which is par¬ 
ticular in the rum sc id local mul Lempornry. 
From Ibis, the mind works in llie directions 
both of the concrete and the iibaLraeL; llie gain 
in con ere ten ess representing the growth of 
definitely nnirked out individuality, the gain 
in aba tract ion, llie more precise recognition 
or llie characteristic quality ami relation which 
makes the individual object whnt it is. Gon- 
crete and nbslruct are thus eorreliilive ideas: 
ideas Unit go enuplcil. Linguistically, they are 
represented by the relation cd noun mill ad¬ 
jective, verb uml adverb. At first sigliL, il is 
inure obvious Lliul an adjeeLive or adverb can¬ 
not exist ainnn limn Dial a noun or verb can¬ 
not. Hut slight ri'llceliim will kIuiw that a tiling 
without a quality, nu iietion without a mode 
or manner, is as impossible as the converse, 
and that adjectives ami adverbs are frequently 
omitted only because they are so necessary 
nml so well understood (lint they may safely 
lie assumed and omiLted, leaving llie mind free 
Lo note explicitly only inconstant ipiulificalions. 
It would lie fortunate for both logic uml educa¬ 
tion, if Ilia word " concrelUm" were in ns current 
line ns Llie term " abstraction "; for it would 
nerve lo remind us Hint the cniiercleness of an 
object is not equivalent to its physical or sense 
existence, lint represents un intellectual achieve¬ 
ment, due lo combining constant qualities mul 
relations (Llie recognition of which involves 
abstraction) in uniform ways. Whnt is ordi¬ 
narily called concrete means anything as to 
which Lids combining or synthetic act lias been 
repeated so often that it lias become babilual 
uml automatic. J, D. 

CONCRETE NUMBER.--See DunoAii- 
NATK NUMHBIW. 

CONDENSATION OF EXPERIENCE.— 
.Shrinkngo in eonseioiis content. The. sensoi'v 
content of mental experiences lends to sink 
below (lie level of nnnsrimisuesH or disappear, 
though nt tlio Hiiinc lime it forms the clew lo 
the interpretation of llie experience, In other 
words, Llie experience acquires a meaning, 
while llie awareness of llirt which supplies the 
mcnningmi longer remains, hut leaves in i(s stead 
un attitude devoid of explicit seiiHurv conical. 
This tendency of experience in the dirrel iuii of 
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condensation is a general characteristic nf Llio 
mental lire, Few of our experiences arc ns 
full of content n.s seems to lie revealed by care¬ 
ful iiiLrosiiccLive or experimental unnlysis. In 
perceptual experience, fur csamiilo, ex peri me 11 - 
tnl analysis reveals' the fnet Llmt perceptimi 
nf the third iliinuusirm (depth) is hugclyde- 
pcmlfint upon the di(Terence in the retinal 
linages in the two eyes. This di [Terence is. how¬ 
ever, unnoticed in favor of the moaning of the 
total experience; that is, the difference is per¬ 
ceived or interpreted us meaning depth. The 
sen,Tory elements of tlm experionco heroine fused, 
explicit awareness of the difference in the retinal 
images disappearing- In a similar manner all 
objects which we perceive lend to become jess 
rich in sensory content ns we become rnmilinr 
with them, while an aclive attitude toward 
the ahieet remains and expresses itself in an 
habitual Torm id reaction. Condensation is also 
characteristic of conceptual thinking, as may 
ho .shown from the distinction between con¬ 
ceptual and practical judgments (Ilobhomm). 

A practical judgment is based upon the con¬ 
crete revival (memory) of a former experiencej 
the conceptual judgment is based upon many 
former experiences, which, however, nre not 
present in consciousness except in the cun- 
densed form or mi attitude governing the 
resulting action, Experiment has shown Limb 
children tend Lo Lliink in terms of the. revival 
or concrete experiences, while nrlullH depend 
more upon condensed forms of experience, 

E, IT. C. 

RelDrencHB: — 

lUoi.BV, IV, 0, 2Vic ft'i/ucnluie Process. (New York, 

lUQS.) 

Ji'nn, 0. II, fiVncIfc pBuchnlogi/ for Teachers. (New 

York, JUOU.) 

CONDILLAC, ETIENNE BONNOT DE 
(l7lfi-17.S0),—French philosopher, Asa young 
man lie was appointed tutor to the JJukc of Pur¬ 
ina, and wrote several or his assays as portions of 
a course of Btiuly Cor his pupil. Condillac 
started philosophically from bockc's empiricism 
and attempted to work out a pure sensation¬ 
alism, maintaining, against the faculty theory 
prevalent in his day, Llmt there nre no features 
in experionco which arc not present in mere 
sensation. In his plan of education Condillac 
urged the duly training of reasoning against 
exclusive memory work; and observation and 
experiment instead of verbal instruction. The 
most important; writings of Condillac are; 
AVvfA sin- /'(iriBUicrfea connm'.wui ecu huiunneft; 
Trnilt dun Htfslhnen; Traiti den neiinnlions, and 
(•'n lira if'diui/es. IC. D. 

RolerencoH; — 

Hxi,Sii.l.lE. Coiidfllnc, In /?nc|/eJo|wcrIi'fi Dnfnniil'co- 
Dewaulb. (.'ojiih'lfnc f! lo Psycholtg\a Analaiso Co n- 
leuijwrfloip. (I'nris. UiD2.) 

Wxn&n, A, //ialury D ; I'liifosofity, (Now Yurk, 1DG7.) 

C0NDOB.CET, MARIE JEAN ANTOINE 
NICOLAS CARITAT, MARQUISE DE (1743- 
1794), —> Mathematician, philosopher, and 


politician. Horn at Rilicnumt in ITuiiit, and 
educated by tlm Jesuits. He early showed an 
aptitude for mathematics mid science, and in 
17011 lie became n member id the Academy of 
Sciunca, of which lie became secretary in 1777. 
In 17N2 lie became a member id Llic French 
Academy. He was nu native imjitrilnitnr to 
the linr.yclopidic. In ITSrt he ptihlishpil his 
most important niiiLheinnlirnl work, EUuitetii 
d» ealcul dcs jirabnhiliUit. AboilL this time lie 
entered pulitms and became flee re liny, and 
later president, nf Llie Nntiomil Assembly. 
III! wus nliposml In the Term lists, by whom lie 
was outlawed, and ufLcr remaining in enneenl- 
mcut for some Lime: lie was caught and thrown 
iulrj prison, where bn died in 179-1. 

As nicmhcr of the Niiliunal Assembly lie 
drew up a report on the slate of education 
before 1789 and n project fur a new syfllem, 
Tho project is id cornu dcrablt! interest. He 
had already given expression in his cdueii- 
Lional ideas in Iiibliulhi'que dc I'hamme public, 
which coiilanicd five meinoirs: Nature it 
objel lie Viustrudinn piiblu/uii; Dc Viustrurtiim 
coiivuuiic pour fes enfuntn; A’iic /'iiudrurtmu 
commune puur few /loiuintr.i; A’ur ITiistrucfimi rc- 
fafirc (iif.u pro/elMioils,* A‘ur i'l’im/rircfion refn- 
live aux sciences. It is divided into two 
acclioiiH, one dealing with Comlnmd'u plujos- 
opiiy id nduculion, the iillier with liin practical 
proposals. Education, lie held, was essential 
in a iluimir.rney; for ignorance would coiltuiRcr 
liberty ami eipmUty and lend Ui anarchy ami 
despotism. livery citizen Hlmubl lie entitled 
lo sufficient education la make him iuiellrcUi- 
ally independent uf others. Thin should 
serve ns « minimum. Not only is education 
necessary for lilmrLy and eipinlity, lint il foinis 
the basis of morality uml luniinn progress. 
The aim of life, should lie. inspired by u belief 
in Lhc perfectibility of man on earth rather 
Limn by hopes of immortality in a future ex¬ 
istence. To the progress of liiiiitunily all 
should have llic power to contribute. Hence 
instruction should be universal. Educational 
institutions should be devoted to the Lench- 
iug of nothing but truth, hence, they should 
be independent of all pnlilicnl authority and 
free from the interference id public bodies. 
Tho development of new truths Khrmlil be per¬ 
mitted, even though these may be at variance 
with the political creed mill mLcreidx of the 
lime. Liberty id thought is one id Lhc rights 
of mau, and on il depends the uncial pvupt'csH 
nml perfection, No religious or political 
doctrine.should ho luiighL, lull mural iiisiruelion 
should bo given. Hut Llic State should bear 
Lite expenses id education, which should be Tree 
lo nil in all its singes. Not only should the 
main sox enjoy tho privilege nf education, hut 
it nhould bo open to rivIb niul women, who 
should study side by side with hoys iinu men 
not only tho same curriculum, but in the same 
classes. The education of women is an es¬ 
sential preparation foe mollierlmud, wifehood. 
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ami comnulcall'll) of men. C on d ore cl wna one 
of the first lo suggest a. departure from tlic 
tnuliLionel literary education and the inclusion 

of the HoiclICCH. 

On Llic practical hJiIc C'ondorccL'a proposals 
included clemciilary schools universally, higher 
deni ciliary bcIiouIh in districts mid small towns, 
hisLiLiilca nr secondary sclimils, at least one in 
each department, lycdca or colleges in large 
Lawns, and a NnLional Society for ficipnciw and 
Arts. On the last the responsibility id super¬ 
vision of the whole system was In devolve. 
The proposals of CundorceL were ordered to 
he printed, Imt in the political turmoil nothing 
came of them. 

Into the philosophy of Condorccl iL is not 
necessary to enter here. He wan inspired 
throughout his life liy his fniLh in human 
perfectibility, which he elaborated in Exquisite 
r/’nii T'Mcnu hiiturique lies progrte i/c 1‘cnprit 
jiumaiii. 


RsfernncoB: — 

Aiiauu. A’dflitm o] Comlarccl'i Work*. (1'aHs, 1KJ7- 
■ Kll).) 

CiiMi’AVio:, I Haiti ire Critique ilea lloctrinr* tie h'Eitu- 
riUi'u/i m France, Vi,|. II. (I'nris, 1HHQ.) 

Mijili.ky, J. CViiiml M isrcllimir*. Viil. 11, (Lnmlnn and 
New York, JHUH.) 


CONDUCT. — A general term for the spirit 
and Lciuir of nil the overt acts lliul cuiiRlitulo 
tlio belmviiir of an agent. Ah conLrasLcd with 
the term 11 behavior,” the word "conduct" 
is usually limited Lo ads Unit have an end con¬ 
sciously in view and Unit are preceded by mora 
or less deliberation — in shod, Lo such a els 
as have moral quality, actual or potential, 
There him been much dispute tinning moralists 
u h to whether conduct or nlinriicter (q.u.) is 
the proper olijccL nf moral judgment. Tlio 
intuiliannl hcIiooI bus always held Lliat inner 
motive and disposition is the true subject of 
moral worth; while the utilitarians have con¬ 
tended that .such considerations are of senti¬ 
mental iinpnrtniiee alone, and that the moral 
criterion must be sought in overt acts and 
their consequences, since these alone tided Lho 
welfare of society. The Stoics, ICant, T. II. 
(ireen, MartineiUl, represent the former view; 
llcntlmm, the Mills, Herbert Spencer, llm 
latter. As in so many philosophic disputes, 
the controversy seems to mini! from n fulso 
disjunction between the inner and the ouLer, 
the mental and llm physical. Conduct is an 
expression of intention, and inLenLitniH are iu- 
fluciiceil by disposition, are, indeed, functions 
of diameter; since different types nf charur.Lcr 
will, in the Hiinin situation, ontcrlnin different 
aims. On the other lmnd, it motive nr Rood 
will LlinL dons not strive Lo express lUmlf ill 
overt (letiim is unreal and hypocritical. In tlio 
course of discussion, each school makes con¬ 
cessions to Llie standpoint of Llio opposed school 
which go far lu bridge the seeming gap between 
them, or to reduce it lo a mutter of ctnphnsis. 
Certainly the educator cannot proceed on any 


other basis Limn Lhnt of the organic unity of 
eojiducl ami character; lie aims to modify dis¬ 
position for the sake of influencing behavior, 
while it is only through the medium of avert 
ads lhnt he has any approach Lo or leverage 
upon inner disposition. J, D. 

See Ciiatiaitkii; Moiiai. Education. 

CONFERENCES.—See Teachers, Train¬ 
ing of, in Sun VICK. 

CONFIRMATION. — Sec Adolescence; He- 
moiqus Education. 

CONFLICT, — All important contribution 
to the working nr dynamic logic of the human 
mind has been made in recognizing the part 
played in LliougliL by conflict of stimuli, im¬ 
pulses, mid hnhils. The antithetical cliiirnclcr 
ImhiL and attention has long been perceived; 
mallcra under habitual control tending to 
sink below explicit eonscimiBiiesH so that eon- 
scimiB attention is freed Lo deal with the novel 
nnd the difTicull. Iiy a further extension of 
Liu? name principle it was recognized that wher¬ 
ever fiiiictiuiis arc performed wiLli case and 
nderpmey and subject matter is harmoniously 
organized, there is no occasion or need for 
reflective thought. On the other hand, when 
responses (practical nr intellectual) do not occur 
smoothly and effectively, thinking is required. 
Uiion analysis, breaks and failures in responsive 
adjustment nre found to he due to conflict of 
conditions or aims, When ono HtinndiiH lends 
Lo evoke one response, while another stimulus 
is acting in another ami incomplete direction, 
nr when in consistent iiimn preaent Ihmnaelves 
simultaneously, reflective thought is demanded 
in order to discover a new single stimulus which 
will cuilrdinntR tlio eon/licting ones, or Lo pro¬ 
ject a cninprchcnsive aim which will reconcile 
those opposing each other. The natural cun 
ami occasion of thinking seems always to ho 
found in some such situation. The lesson In 
bo drawn an regards methods oT Leaching in 
obvious. The instructor stimulates thinking 
most successfully either by presoiiling the old 
or familiar under such condilirms Hint un¬ 
expected discrepancies and inctimpalibililies 
appear in it, nr by presenting the nmv in such 
il wav that it both excites nnd resists assimila¬ 
tion liy llm old. Thinking is the "iilurnl con¬ 
sequence id such coullicL — which, in more 
technical logical literature, is often called 
" tension." J' U- 

Hcc I'lUllll.KM. 

Rclorenco:— 

Dewisy. J- SlHiiin in Logical Theory. (Chicago, 
1 BO 0 .) 

CONFUCIANISM AND EDUCATION.— 
Confucius was born 56) a.,.'. Ilia father—large, 
brave, and of great strength — was 70 years 
old when be married, so that, like Franklin, 
he was tlio child of Ilia father's old age. lie was 
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ft direful student of history, pnolry, and human 
nature (bill not a philosopher like Laolze and 
Cliunnglzi), a lover uf morula, with n strung 
ritualistic tendency, nnd a born teacher. lie 
married at ID, hub divorced Ida wife after she 
bad borne him a hoik Ho was appointed 
keeper of the stores of grain and guardian nf Ilia 
fields, lull gave up ofhcial life nt 22, nnd be¬ 
gun Ide career hb a teacher. At 2B lie studied 
nvclinry and music. At 30, or thereabout, lie 
visited Laolze, the founder of Taoism, nnd nflcr 
reluming to his native place, be was surrounded 
by 3000 pupils, from which lime he spent his 
life in imparling Lo them Llic rules uf conduct 
and tlio principles oT government. Ilia de¬ 
scendants live to-day — the most renowned 
family in China. 

Confucius lias inspired the peoples of eastern 
Asia to a pursuit or the intellectual in the sumo 
way ns Jesus Christ has inspired the peoples of 
western Europe to the pursuit of Ilia spiritual, 
a ml hns received from them the same kind of 
homage. His system of education, however, 
lias been memoriter, lias contributed tu the 
development, for the most pari, of only tlio 
reproductive faculties, and Ims done but liltlo 
toward the development of the thinking powers 
— Lite reason and invention. It was of a 
moral and political nature, nnd in no way rcli- 
ious. lie did not know men; how could ho 
now Clod? IIo did not understand life; how 
could lie understand death? These nro the 
Buhstance of some or his own atnLcmonlH. Ilia 
highest hope was to develop a prince who 
would rule justly, nnd n pcoplo who would Jivo 
righteously nnd obey implicitly the laws of llto 
land. To this end he edited tlio Booh of Poe¬ 
try, History, Changes, and Rites, and wrote 
the *Snrunj 7 and Autumn. These have been 
made both the Libia and Lite textbooks or all 
students from Hint time until the recent reforms 
or ICunng IIbU, which have slarLcd ft new regime 
in Chinn, They arc called the Five Classics, 
ami linvo been studied for twenty-Lhree centu¬ 
ries by all Chinese boys, in their homes, or in 
privntc or governmental schools, under Lutora 
or lOnchcrS.wIlD have themselves passed ar aro 
preparing to enter the public examinations 
lor preferment to official life. They nro coin- 
miLlcd to memory so thoroughly that when the 
teacher gives a clue, tlio student can continuo 
Lhe sentence, — ns much of a necessity in tlio 
learning of lliclmigunga ns in Lhe understanding 
of the book, — after which llioy arc explained 
by tlio instructor ami tlio student Blmtica Lho 
commentary. 

During what may he called " the wnr Tor su¬ 
premacy or Lho three religions *' (200 to 700 
a.i).), tlio "dark ages” of China, encji cult 
Greeted schools or temples for the propagation 
of its tenets, _ Tlio C'oiifucinnista decorated 
their schools ivitli portraits of their great men, 
the Taoists and Buddhists with paintings of 
their gods, It was Lima they dovelopcd Chinese 
art, ond appealed to the pcoplo for support. 


The Taoists were Hie alchemists nnd so-called 
scientists, the Buddhists the religionists, while 
the Confucinniats appealed to Lho intelligence 
of tin* people and their love of lenrning only, 
except ns they forced upon them the worship of 
their ancestors. Confucianism contributed to 
the intellectual development uf the peuplu, and 
their establishment in morals, win In Taoism 
and Iluddliism were indifferent even Lo the 
eduration of their priests, and bu Confucianism 
finally becnine tlie first of the tlireo systems 
and the recognized conservator of Chinese edu¬ 
cation. I. T. II, 

See China, Education In, 

ItEfBrcncBa: — 

Beiinadi), K. H. Orral Moral Tcochurs. (Lomlnx, 
1UIIQ.) 

Duuulah, n. If. Confucianism nnd TaouCim. (hna- 
dun. 1KQ5.) 

□ii.eh, II. A. Gnat ReUaianti of (An World. (Lmidim, 
anil New York, 11101.) 

Leuiie, T. Jittered liaaki nf (Vmin: ll\r 7’rj|j of f.Vin- 
fucianiun ; in MijLi.on, I’. M. .SVreru/ Hooks of 
lhe Hast, Vul. III. (Oxford, lH?(t -IrtH/i.) 

MATiiEaurv, U. Faille of lhe World. (London, 18N2.) 

CONGO, FRENCH,— KccI'uunch Colonikh. 
Education In. 

CONGREGATrONAL COLLEGE OF CAN¬ 
ADA, MONTREAL, CANADA. — An institu¬ 
tion which arose in lfl(l*l from the aimdgaina- 
lion of two oliler Chmgrngnliimid lluudugical 
InslituIcs in Montreal mill Toronto. The 
present Lille was adopted in 1HHL .Since IS (In 
tlm collrge ban been affiliated with McClill 
University. The original anil still Lhe primary 
purpose uf the college was tu prepare iiiinia- 
tera far the tlenoiiuiialion. Candidates are 
received on the rcconiniendolimi of their pus- 
lora. The Btudcnls Luke llicir literary nourses 
usually at McGill and llic theological nl the 
College. Graduates in arts are given uL lhe end 
of a three-year course and the completion of Ilia 
requirements llic degree or Unohdoruf Divinity. 
There me five professors. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SO¬ 
CIETY, — Sro C'OLLKQH liOAllDH IN EdUCA- 

CATION, DENOMINATIONAL. 

CONGREGATIONS, TEACHING. — See 
Christian Buotiibhh ; Convent Himiddlh; 
FAnoouiAi, Sciioui, System; llKi.unnuH Tkai:ii- 
inu Ouoeuu; Jesus, Sucum’ uK; Hiihuuneh. 

CONGRESSES, INTERNATIONAL. —Sno 
Internatkjnai, Cunciuehhkh on Education. 

CONGRESSIONAL GRANTS.— Hrn 
Suiioui. Funds; National. Giivkiinment anii 
Education. 

CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. —The Li¬ 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.O., was es¬ 
tablished by act nf Congress, Apr. 2-1, 18 ( 10 . 
In 1870 it was made the federal copyright office, 
and in 18D7, upon romovnl to n. Bcparalc build- 
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Ing, it won wurgnniaed willi u view to nnlional 
aa well aa legislative service, TUe building of 
Llic Library or CongrcBB, llic lurgcaL and moat 
splendid library building in the world, wns com¬ 
pleted in 1HU7 at a eonl of §G,3-17.000. Willi 
recent additions In its book slacks it lias a 
shelving capacity nf nlmuL three million volumes 
ami acuta lor uhout a thousand renders. Tlio 
library budget fur the year lOOU-lUll! was for 
salaries 811(10,171.83; Tor the purchase of books, 
SlOSpdOO; Tor care uiul maintenance of building, 
§107,2071; intiil, 31121,070.8:1. There is also 
an appropriation or S202,(KK) for printing and 
binding. Its printed hunks include Lhe most 
complete collection nf United Slnlea. mid for¬ 
eign documents, iiiiLiininl, staLc, and city, in 
this country; one of the largest collections of 
the publications nf learned societies,—-a col¬ 
lection accumulated largely by the Smithsonian 
Institution (g.p.); mid uric nf the largest col¬ 
lections of newspapers, domestic and foreign. 

(A check Uni nf American n ewxpirpcrfi, 1001, 

21)2 p]), (’heck lid of Jurcign nciespnpcrs, 100-1, 
711pp.) The eulleelinn of Americana includes, 

In addition in publiculirms rirpu sited in the li¬ 
brary in cmiiplimice with Lhc reiiuiremciila of 
llic capyriglit law, the library of President Jef¬ 
ferson, pnrelnweil in 1H1-1 (C'ulnlogiic nf ike 
Library of lhc United Slulen, 1815, 170 lip.) 
nml llic library of l'eter lmree, purchased in 
1807. Among the. mure, notable collections of 
foreign publications nrc lhe Yudin collection 
of .Slavic I item In re, 80,(1(10 volumes; a JapniicBO 
collection uf about 0000 works; and (ho Unit- 
feldl-Knas cullceliim of Seamliuavian books, 
5000 volumes, The mniniMnipt collections 
include Lhc pupem of Presidents Wnshinglnn, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Van 
Huron, Polk, Pierce, and Johnson; the pnperH of 
Lhc t.'imliiienlal Do u groan; of Ilenjamin Frnnk- 
lin, Alexander Hamilton, Daniel Webster, nnd 
ninny oilier aLulcHiiiou. Calendars of some uf 
these have been imblishcd by the Department 
of Slain; other* by the. Library of Cmigrc&B, 
The map colleclinim nrc especially rich in maps 
of America, the Kohl collection,’etc. ( Lid of 
geographical ntloses, 1000, 2 vols. List of 
mam of Aincricn, 1U01, It.'M pp.) The print 
collections include Lhe llubhard collodion 
(Uninlugiw, 11105, 517 pp,), and the Noyca col- 
leiiiiun, Lhe latter confined In Japanese prints 
(Crilii/«( 7 iif.', 1110(1,32 pp.). The Music Division, 
established in 1807, published In 1008 its first 
ealahigne, a ontnluguu of lull scores of tlrnninlio 
music (170 pp.). 

The collections numbered in 11)00: Hooka, 
1,702,(1115', umpn ami charts, 111,340; music 
(volumes nml pieces), 501,20,1; prints (pieces), 
301,010. Tlio bibliographical service or llio 
library coiihihIs chiefly in the puliliculinn of (l) 
unedited manuscripts in its possession; (2) n 
innntlily cabdoguo of copyright entries of books 
nnd other nrLicles deposited under the copyright 
law; (3) catalogue cards for all books acquired 
by notion oT lhc copyright law, by purchase or 
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otherwise; (d) miscellaneous bibliographical pub- 
licnlioiiB. 

The library is open from 0 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
week days; and from 2 i>.M, to 10 l'.M, on Sun¬ 
days, lutev-lihrarv loans arc made in the in¬ 
terests or advanced research. W. D, J, 
RnlArBiicnB: — 

JoilNSTUH, Y»\ DsYfUDH. Ifl'jluru aj Its Lltrarj d/ 
Coiipreaj, VdI. I, 1H0D-JHOI. 

Library of Ccngraa niui Hi IVorA:, 1D07, 21 pp, 
J’lildicniicaa is.mrd ijr.ee 1HQ7, (CIO, 48 pp, 

/ieiwrl ol llic Librarian a/ Couorcss (with Macunl), 1001, 
3K0 pp. 

(Tin above boohs nrn published by lln Library of Can- 
dress, Wnahlngioii, D. C.) 

Kmai.I,. 11 ciiiicut. I/nnillook n/ Ifto A'rio Library 0 / 
ConQrcaa, 112 ]ip. illus. (Baaloa, 1DOB.) 

CONGRUENCE, — A term used in modern 
malheivdies to denote various vclatioviH. In 
particular, two numbers ara said to he con¬ 
gruent with respect to a certain modulus when 
Lhe remainders nrising from dividing by this 
modulus nrc equal. This is expressed, for ex¬ 
ample,in this way: 17 = 02 (modulo 0), meaning 
that Lhc remainders nriaing from dividing 17 ana 
02 by 0 are equal. The theory of congruences 
plays an important pnrt in the general theory 
of numbers. The word is coming into use in 
Urn teaching of elementary geometry to mean 
"identically equal/ 1 that is, equal in all their 
parts. Thus, two triangles nrc congruent if 
two Bides and the included angle of the one are 
respectively equal to the corresponding parts of 
Lhe other. This use of the term avoids the 
lax employment of the word " equal/' which 
has a variety of meanings, usually referring to 
numerical measure. The tendency in teaching 
elementary geometry at present is, therefore, Lo 
ubo " congruent" for " identically equal/ 1 and 
"equal” for "equivalent/' When equality 
necessitates congruence, as in the case of two 
equnl Blrnight lines, the word "equal " is sufli- 
cicul, D. E, S. 

CONICS, -- A name given to the three typi¬ 
cal conic sec lions made by a plane cutting a 
none of revolution. A conn of revolution is a 
solid formed by the revolution of a right tri¬ 
angle abouL one of the sides forming tlio right 
angle. Any position of the hypotenuse, ns tlio 
trinnglo revolves, is called an element of the 
cone. More generally, a line that constantly 
passes through a fixed point (the vertex) and 
constantly touches a fixed curvo (the directrix) 
genernlCH n conic surface, pnrt of which lies on 
0110 side of the vcrLex and part on the other, 
Lhcso two parts forming the Lwo nappes d! the 
cone. If a plane aula a colic of revolution bo aa 
to inlorscel nil of the dements on one side of 
the vertex, Lhe conic section formed is an ellipse, 
If Iho plane is parallel to an element, the conic 
section formed is a parabola. If tlio piano cuts 
the elements on opposite aides oT the vertex, the 
conic scclion formed is an hyperbola. Theao 
sections seem first to have been discovered by 
Mcnreehmus, a pupil of Eudoxus and a con- 
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temporary of Plato, and to have been used by 
him in the duplication of the cube. BratusLhfi¬ 
nes speaks of them as the " trindu uf Mennseh- 
mus." Tlie subject occupied Llia attciiLiun of 
several Greek wriLon. Anatoms tho Cider 
(c, 320 u.e.) wrote a work on " Bulk! loci/’ 
which was really a treatise on conies, lit this 
lie uses tlie mimes " suctiuiiH of iv right-angled, 
acute-angled, and obtuse-angled cone,” which 
were tlie common names in use up Lu the time of 
Apollonius, Euclid (i/.u.) also wrote a work on 
conics covering about the field of the first three 
books of Apollonius. Archimedes (q.u.) in¬ 
cluded a considerable treatment of conies in ids 
works, notably On Conoids and Spheroids, but 
did noL, so far ns known, write a separate trea¬ 
tise on Llio subject. There arc, however, n num¬ 
ber of propositions known to be due to him, Hio 
best-known one being that relating to the nrca 
of a parabola: " Every segment bounded by a 
parabola and a chord is four-thirds or the tri¬ 
angle which has the same base and an equal 
altitude.” The greatest of tlie ancient Writers 
upon conics was Apollonius or Perga, in I'am- 
pliylin. lie was born in Llio reign of Ptolemy 
Eucrgetos (247-222 n.c.) and studied nb Alexan¬ 
dria. Ilis work consisted of eight " boohs," of 
which only seven are extant, four in the original 
Greek ami tlie rest in Arabic translations, 

The treatment of conics by Llio nncicnLs was 
purely geometric, liko the LrenLmcnl of piano 
geometry by Euclid. Apollonius knew nml 
proved tlie most impurLant propositions on the 
subject which we now Irenl by the methods of 
annlj'lii: jpomrlry (q.v.). The invention of litis 
InLLcr Lbcory (1G37) opened a new era for conics, 
and from that time Lo Llio presonL the Greek 
methods have slowly given way to the analytic 
treatment, At llio present time " geometric 
conics " arc rarely aludied except «s nn in Lorca L- 
ing purL or the history or inalncmnliuH. 

D. E. S, 

Ralercncea: — 

Ukatii, T. I,. Ajm/Idmi'im of Perea, (Cnmhriflac, 
isun.) 

Taymih. C. /Inn'dil arid Modern Geometry of C’nnfca. 
Hrutiikn, It. tr. iJie Lchro con rlr/i KfOflichiiMcit im 
AUtrium. (Coijejilnyjcu, lbbO.) 

CONJUNCTIVITIS.—floe Eyk, IIvoirnk 

OF. 

CONNECTICUT COMMON SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. — See Jouiinai.h, Educationai., 

CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, STORRS, CONN.— EaLnhlishcil 
in l.SHL by the Connecticut tienernl Assembly 
to educate the sons uf citizens uf tho stale in 
scientific methods of agriculture. Since 1RD3, 
young women Iiuvp been ndmillod. The col- 
lego receives nnnuul appropriations from the 
eLalc ami federal govenunriiL under tho nets 
providing Cor grants to such institutions. Tho 
college is under the control nf u Imurd of Irusires 
of 11 nu'inliersrepresenting the filnle, Ihenlumiii, 


and Benrd of Agriculture. The Governor is a 
member of the board ex officio. Candidates for 
admission must be 15 years of age, Acmlcmio 
courses extending oyer Lwo years and cov¬ 
ering that period of high school work arc given. 
Specialization begins in the third year, mid ex¬ 
tends over three years. Courses arc provided 
in agriculture, mechanical arts, and huinc eco¬ 
nomics. The degree of hnehclur of science is 
given on completion of a sixLli year of work in 
ngriculLurc. There are 13 professors, nml H 
instructors nml assist nnlg. 

See Auiiicultuhai. Education. 

CONNECTICUT, STATE OP. — One of tho 
original lliirLccn stales. It has a. land area of 
only 4815 square miles, and only Lwo bLuLcs, 
Delaware and llhodc Island, are smaller, Tho 
stale or New York is about ten limes its size, 
In 1010 Connecticut had a population of 
1,114,750, and a density nf population of 230 
lemons per square inti®. XluL three stales 
tad a greater density. For administrative pur¬ 
poses tlie Btntc is divided into 8 counties, 
chiefly used for judicial purposes, and those aro 
in turn divided into 1118 towns. These towns 
correspond, in a general wily, to a western town¬ 
ship. In many oT the Lowus tho Lolal popula¬ 
tion ranges from 500 Lo .800 inhabitants. Tho 
cities are sometimes conducted us a part of llio 
town form of government, and sometimes they 
are independent districts which have been 
segregated from tlie town. 

EducoliDnal History. — In the beginning 
lwo distinct colonics were rslu)dished in (?«n- 
neclicuL, — CimuuelieuL colony (1035), with 
Hartford as iLs leading town, and New Haven 
colony (1038). wiLli Now Haven us its lending 
town. Schools of some kind wore established 
some time after the arrival of the early colonists, 
each colony acting imlepumlimlly. The fimt 
code of laws of Connecticut colony (1050) re¬ 
quired every Lown containing 50 families lo 
1 appoint one wiLhiit Lheir town lo tench all 
such children as shall resort to him, to read 
mid write," and every town of 100 families 
to " set tip a grammar school, the masters 
thereof being aide Lo instruct youths eo far as 
they may be filled for Llie university " and 
dirccLcd that the Lend tern should he paid either 
bj' the pnreiils or musters of such children, 
or by the inhabitants in general. The New 
Haven colony code uf lOfifi made it the duly of 
pnreiils ami masters to tench children amt np- 
jirentines to rend. In 1(105 tin; two colonies 
were united, and tlie ('omu cticiiL code 11 cranio 
Llie law for Llui united colonics, In HUM four 
counties wen* organized, — Hartford, New 
Haven, New London, and Fairfield, and in 
1072 the grammar school requirement was 
changed to one such school in each country 
town, and (100 acres of land was granted Lo 
each comiLy for the benefit of such a school, 
In 1G7H the requirement Tor nil elementary 
school was changed from 50 to 30 families. In 
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1000 the general ctnirL (legislature) granted 
£00 yearly to the grammar schools of New 
Haven ami Hnrlfurd, mill in 1003 each of the 
two remaining schools received £30. Despite 
these rnLher remarkable early Jrwh and tlio 
watchfulness uf Llie courts, many eliiUlren were 
growing up in iKiiuruurc, mul in 11100 it was 
lniult* Llie duly of Lliu grand jury Lu visit, at 
least once n year, each family suspected of 
evading Llie law, uml parents or masters found 
guilty wore to he lined 20 ,f. for each negleetr.d 
child or Bcrvnul. In 1700 n town lux for 
Bchaulu wan levied Ui llie fnrin uf n law ai'ilcring 
Llmt 40 m. on the £1000 (2 mills), to be raised 
by additional Luxation, lie paid from the treasury 
of llie colony Lu tlni.se towns which maintained 
their sclniuls according to law, and in proportion 
to their respective tax lists mid polls. Any 
deficiency in funds wins Lu lie made up from Ilia 
income from school bequests, if any existed, 
and afLor that by Llie town and parents, in 
criunl proportions, unless otherwise ordered. 
Tins law wan changed to rend 10s. in 175-1: 
20s. in 1700, and res lured Lo <10*. in 1707, and 
then remained in force at Llmt sum until 1821). 
In 1700 every town uf 70 families was called 
upon lo maintain a uphold far 11 inuiithe each 
year, and all smaller Luwiih for 0 innnLlis. In 
1712 these i'ei|iiireniunUs were extended to all 
parishes, or hocIu Lies, into which a number of 
Lawns hud hecn divided for convenience in 
worship. Thu law uf 1750 rcftwclcil these 
provisions and nidified all hcIiooI laws then 
in force, and declared that the fund, derived 
from the sale of the aehoul land in north¬ 
western Connecticut in 17HU, should lie a per¬ 
petual fund for Liu: support uf schools in Lite 
different Luwiih and societies. 

In 1714 llie firsl law rein ting Lo supervision 
was cnncLcd. This directed the selectmen of 
each town " to inspect the slate of all such 
aelniulfl as arc apiioinlml in said town, from 
Lime lo time, and particularly once in each 
miurLcr of the year, , . . and to inquire into 
the qualifications uf the musters of such schools 
and their diligence in alien (ling In the service 
of said sehoulfl, together with Llie proficiency 
of Llie children under their enre," This law 
remained in force until 1798, when each school 
society was required " lo appuiiit a suitable 
number id iiwsuiih, not exceeding nine, of com¬ 
petent skill uml letters, lo be overseers uml 
visitors of schools," Lu whom wns assigned tlio 
duly uT exaiiiiiiing teachers, approving their 
work, limiting rules mul regulations for the 
schools, and directing Llie 11 instruction of 
ymilli in let lord, religion, morals, and mini nerd." 
In J HflCl, on the iihnlilinn of the school aoeiclies, 
Lhe duty of appointing school visitors was given 
lo the towns. 

In 1733 Llie public hinds belonging tq llie 
colony, lying in what is now the northwestern 
part of lIh> a Late, were set apart Lo form a per¬ 
manent selnjnl fund, the proceeds of these lands, 
eevlnin resown lions excepted, to be distributed 


among tlio different towns in proportion to 
their Lnx lists. All pnrishes and societies were 
to receive their due proportion, nnd on the same 
basis. Tlio 11 school society funds,” taken 
over by the, towns on tlio abolition of the 
school societies in 1 Hfill, and now known ns 
local funds, hud their origin chiefly from the 
suloof these hunk The Comiccliciil School Fund 
(sec under Sluooi, Funds,), which for half a 
century wns the main support of Uig schools, 
came from the sale of Llie so-called WcsLern 
Reserve. The colonial charier of Connecticut 
granted lo the colony a strip of laud west to the 
Pacific Ocean. A p or Lion of this was ceiled 
lo Pennsylvania, nnd the remainder, with the 
exception nf a reserve 120 miles long in north¬ 
eastern Ohio, wns ceded lo the United Stales. 
In 1705 this reserve was Bold for §1,200,001), and 
Lhis mini was sel aside ns a permanent school 
fund, tlie income to he distributed among 
the school societies in existence or to lie formed, 
though by a two thirds vole the income might 
bo used by’ the societies Tor the support of the 
Christina ministry or public worship, IJy 
careful management the fund was increased lo 
over $2,000,000 by 1849, nnd it tins remained 
ut about ibis figure ever since. The first 
innomo wns distributed Lo Llie societies in 1700, 
on the basin of the taxable property and polls, 
buL since 1820 it has been distributed in pro¬ 
portion Lo the number of census children 4—10 
years of age. The income now is worth only 
about 50 cents per census child. In 1830 llie 
United S l a tea Surplus Revenue fund was dis¬ 
tributed, Connecticut's share being $704,(170,01. 
Of this amount one half wuh devoted to edu¬ 
cation and loaned nut to Die Lawns, nnd is 
locally known ns Lho Town Deposit Fund. 
Much of it lias been lost, ami to-day remains 
only as a perpetual obligation, for which the 
towns Lnx themselves annually lo pay llie 
animal interest. 

In 1700 the beginnings nf the district system 
( 7 ,a.) were made, Each town and parish wns 
authorized lo subdivide inLo dislricls of con¬ 
venient she, and to mnmlaiu whatever number 
of schools seemed desirable. At first these 
districts were mere subdivisions of llie towns, 
but in 170-1 their separate existence was rec¬ 
ognized by a law which enabled them Lo 
locale schoulhowsofl, levy taxes, ami appoint 
collectors. In 1700 they were permitted lo 
choose clerks and treasurers, ami in 1H3D they 
wero recognized as bodies corporate anil were 
authorized to elect Llieir own committees. 
In 17115, 1708, and 1701). laws were passed by 
which parishes or societies were similarly in¬ 
vested with full control over schools within their 
limiLs, and were designated by the new name 
of " school societies." In 1850 an effort was 
made lu undo Ibis acLiuo and to rcLurn Lo the 
town basis. In this year Llie " school societies ” 
were abolished, ami their powers and duties 
were transferred Lo the Low ns. In 1805 towns 
wove authorized to consolidate all of their 
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districts under town management, by a majority 
district voto, and in 1800 the towna were per¬ 
mitted to consolidate by vote of the town aa 
n whole. A liLLlc over one half of the towua 
lind voluntarily abandoned the district system 
by 1909, when on the recommendation of a 
special educational commission it was entirely 
abolished by law. 

The law of 1705 with regard to the school 
fund, and the law of 1798 appointing school 
visitors and establishing supervision, practically 
revolutionised the system. Tho old county 
grammar school law of 1072 was repealed, 
though permission to form schools of higher 
grade limn elementary was given. Tlio new 
school fund soon produced so large an income, 
tlmt, in 1820 , a law was pnssed relieving tho 
towns of the necessity of longer levying the tax, 
first required in 1700, as soon ns the income 
from the school fund reached 502,000. This 
came to pass in 1821, and from tlint date until 
1839, when n district lax for current expenses 
was permitted, and until 1854, when the town 
tux wns restored, the chief reliance of Lhc dis¬ 
tricts for funds was Lite income from the school 
fund nnd assessments. The latter were au¬ 
thorized in 1 fi 10. nnd were levied on each head 
of a family in proportion to the number of 
pupils sent to school ami the number of days 
attended by ancli. 

The constitution adopted in 1818, supersed¬ 
ing the colonial clinrtcr or 1G02, contained only 
a short section on education. The clinrtcr of 
Yale College was confirmed, nnd the school 
fund was fixed na n sacred fund mid set apart 
for the support of education alone, lleyond 
this the constitution was silent, and no man¬ 
date nr direction ns to schools was included. 
This provision has remained unchanged to the 
present Lime, and the progress which (..'ounceLi¬ 
eut lias made in education since 1818 has been 
the result of good leadership and public senLi- 
ment, and not in response to constitutional 
requirements, Tho tiino of llio adapLion of 
the Connecticut constitution was a period of 
apathy in education in nil New England; the 
huge and increasing income from tho Con¬ 
necticut school fund wns producing carelessness; 
privntc schools were on tho increase; the schools 
of the school societies wctc poor; the pauper 
school idea had round favor in a number of 
states; and a general decline in educational 
interest hud set in. This state of nffaira con¬ 
tinued well into Llio forties. In 1838 an in¬ 
vestigation was ordered. In 1839 a board 
nf (Jmmmiisioncra for common schools was es¬ 
tablished, They were authorized Lo appoint n 
secretary who should " devote his whole Lime, 
if required, under Lhc direction of Llio Hoard, 
to ascertain the condition, increase Lhc interest, 
and promote the usefulness of tho common 
schools,” Henry bnrnnrd ( 7 . 0 .) was elected 
secretary, but in 1842 the legislature abol¬ 
ished both the board and lhc office, In 1845 
the commissioner of the school fund, an official 


created in 1810, was appointed Superintendent 
of Common Schools by Lire general assembly. 
In 1840 the first state nurmid school wns es¬ 
tablished, ami Lhc principal or Lhc school was 
made ex officio Superintendent oT Common 
Schools. This put Ilenry bnrnnrd back into 
office, a position which he continued Lo hold 
lor the next six years. In 1805 the Stale board 
of Education was created mid minimi La elect 
n sucretnry, aiul this form nf Ntntn supervision 
hna ennlinued ever since, Since 1850 the 
progress of the schools uf Connecticut has been 
steady' and marked. In IS.'if an obligatory 
town tax of 1 ccnL on Lhc §101! for schools wns 
established; in 1850 the ''school societies 11 
were abolished; in 1805 towns wen; permitted 
lo return to the town system; in 18(18 Llio town 
lax was ordered increased HUlficionLly to make 
the schools free, thus abolishing tho rule bill; 
in 1871 the fireL state appropriation of 50 cents 
on census was made tu Urn towns for schools, 
in 1872 the sum was raised Lo 51,51), nnd since 
then it has been raised to S2.25; in 1882 a com¬ 
pulsory educaliun law was mulcted; in 1884 
stale examinations for general sLaLe lenehorfl’ 
certificates were instituted; in 1885 evening 
schools were provided fur; in 1KSO the establish- 
mont uf liimlergarlenH wiih permit ltd, anil Ibwh 
regulating the employment of children were 
enacted; in 1HH0 town HU)ieri’inion, nnd in 1!I1)H 
the consolidation of towna to form supervisory 
unions, with stale aid fur the Hillary nf the 
superintendent, were permitted nnd provided 
fur; in IHBB private schools were required to 
report tu the alule; in 1807 Hlule aid wus 
granted toward the payment uf high school 
Luiliun fees for pupils from towna wlmre no 
high school ia maintained, and in 10011 slate 
nitl Luwnrd the payment nf the transportation 
of such pupils was granted; in 11JIK1 important 
legislation was enacted whereby the tax rale 
in poor towns is equalized down to 4 mills and 
llio advantages of cilueaLion are equalized up 
to §25 per pupil in average daily nLtcnilanco; 
in 1D0D Lhia wns changed Lo n graded nyalcm 
whereby the aid was granted to a large range 
uf towns; ami in 1907 important xinLi; aid 
was granted Lo assist in the establishment of 
good trade schools. 

Present School System,—The present school 
system of Connecticut is organized ns fol¬ 
lows: At the head id the system is a SlaLo 
board of KduenLiuii, composed uf the (inventor, 
Lieu ten unKlovoriioi', anil .Secretary id the 
Hoard, ns ex officio members, and four idliein, 
appointed by tun general assembly fur fom-.venr 
Lerma, one going out of oflice each year. Mem¬ 
bers nrc eligible for reappointment, but muni 
he elected ono from each congressional district 
of the stale. This board appoints Lhe Sceru- 
Inry and fixes his compensation, anil Lhe .Secre¬ 
tary acts as Lhc executive officer nf Lhe board, 
and virtually ns a .Superintendent id Public 
Instruction for Lhe state. The Stale Hoard 
of Education has general supervision ami con- 
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trnl (if the educationnl interests of tho state; 
mny designate Lcxtbaoka for use in the bcIiooIb; 
prep arcs nil blanks and hcIiouI regia tors; may 
examine teachers under such plan as it may 
deem beat, and may grant certificates valid 
in the entire state; prepares means lor making 
eyesight tests am I furnishes Llio sumo to the 
schools of tliestaLo; mny appoint nspecial agent 
to see Lliat the laws refilling to instruction are 
enforced: is charged with Ilia duty of enforcing 
the child labor laws, null may appoint slato 
agents to see to their enforcement; must hold 
meetings of teachers nnd school officers an¬ 
nually; nets as a trustee for ami has com¬ 
plete charge or tlio four normal schools of the 
state; approves the course of instruction, 
buildings, nml equipment, and the teachers in 
all trade schools receiving state aid; and must 
make an annual report to tile Governor. 

The counties of Connecticut have no educa¬ 
tional fmicLUm other than the inaiutcnancc of 
temporary home schools fur dependent children, 
which nrc established nml controlled by tho 
County commissioners, and subject to in¬ 
spection by the Slate Hoard of Education. 
Thera are no county boards of education, 
enmity suiicrintcudcuts, county teachers' ex¬ 
aminations or certificates, or connLy school tax, 
The next administrative unit for bcIiooIb below 
the state is the lawn, or independent district. 
All towns lire required to main tain thirty-six 
weeks of tmhuul in all schauls, under penally of 
forfeiting nil state aid. Every town having 
any local school fund must annually elect a 
treasurer to look after it, and Lowns having a 
town deposit fund must elect an agent to loan 
it mil and care for it. Schools must ho open, 
to all children over five years or age, and may 
be thrown open Lo nil over four years. Kinder¬ 
gartens may lie established in any town, and 
may lie upon Lo all over three. Any town at its 
annual meeting may vote to provide free text 
books for all its school children, and, oil petition 
of twenty voters, must submit the question to 
an election, Women may vote on school ques¬ 
tions, and are eligible for school offices, II the 
town con tains 10,000 or moro inhabitants, it 
must, and smaller towns may, provide evening 
schools for the Instruction of those over fourteen 
yours of age, Evening schools must he main¬ 
tained seventy-five evenings oneh year. Towns 
Unit neglect nr refiiHO to provide proper sc haul 
facilities forfeit to the hLhLo an amount equal 
to that which should have been raised. Any 
town may vole In eulnblish n trade school for 
Iheiiislme Liminf those uvnr sixteen years or ago, 
or may unite wiLh oilier towns for this purpose. 
Any town mny employ a HupcrinLemlont of 
schools, or unite with other lowns for the pur¬ 
pose, the KliLlc paying half of the superinten¬ 
dent's salary. If a town lias less than twenty 
teachers, which is the case in moro than two 
thirds of the towns, it may petition the State 
Hoard ur Education Tar n superintendent, nnd 
this board will Lhen designate an agent (super¬ 


intendent), who supervises tho schools nnd 
reports to the State Board of Education. Thu 
Stnto Hoard will also pay three fourths of his 
salary. Every town must see that its Bohool- 
houaes are kepi clean and in a sanitary con¬ 
dition; may appoint a school physician to 
examine teachers, janitors, buildings, and chil¬ 
dren, and to servo as medical inspector; nnd 
may appoint a matron or nurse. 

The schools of the town are opera tod as a 
unit by Lite town school committee, consisting 
of three, six, nine, or twelve members, as the 
selectmen of tho town mny determine. They 
arc elected by ballot in the annual town meet¬ 
ing, and one third go out of office each year. If 
the town 1 ms formerly been managed under the 
district Bystem, the town school committee suc¬ 
ceeds to all the tuneti dub ol tho various district 
committees, board of school visitors, nnd high 
school commiLtccg, which it supersedes. This 
town school committee maintains as many 
schools os it deems necessity in the different 
parts of the town; may close small schools, 
nnd provide transportation to other schools 
instead; manages Lius school properly; exam¬ 
ines, employs, pays, and dismisses teachers; 
determines Lire number and the qualifications 
of the pupils lo be admitted to the different 
schools, and determines the school boiuulnry 
lines; may elect a town superintendent of 
schools, and fix his salary; compiles, or lias 
compiled, an nnminl school census of all children 
four to sixteen years of nge, by nges nml by 
school attendance; determines each year, in 
conjunction with the selectmen of the town, the 
amount of money necessary to maintain the 
schools during Llio ensuing year; compiles an 
annual financial statement nod reporL, and sub¬ 
mits a copy to the annual town meeting; and 
has control or the high schools of tho town. 

Certain cilics, originally districts of the 
towns, have been organized as special districts. 
Fourteen districts or towns have been organized 
undar special laws, in which the school affairs 
aro under the control of a board of education, 
possessing Lho powers or a town school com¬ 
mittee with certain additional powers granted 
Lo it under the spccinl law of organization, 
(Sco special articles on IImitpoud, ami Nuw 
Haven, as examples of suchspccial city districts.) 

School Support, — Most of Lho money ex¬ 
tended on schools in Connecticut comes from 
deal sources. Tho hist report of the Secretary 
of Llic Slate Hoard gives the following sum¬ 
mary of receipts: — 

Incoinn nn filnln ficliDnl Final . . 2.HH per eenL 

Income mi Town Deposit Fund , , .011 per cent 

Income on local pcrnmiinul funds . .22 per coni 

Income from dlnlu (axes fnr achonlu l.QH per cent 

Income from town luxes .... 00.21 per cent 

Income from district Iiwob . , , 10.51 per cent 

Incoma from voluntary contributions 1.0H per cent 

Income from tuition fees , . , , .08 per cent 

Income from oilier sources . . . H.02 per cent 

Income from stole grants foe oltnnd- 
nnije, evening schools, libraries, su¬ 
pervision nml administration , . 
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The state gives to ericli town 32.25 direct for 
every child four to sixteen years of age on the 
census rolls; $2,25 per pupil in average atleiid- 
tmeo seventy-five evenings in evening bcKoqIh; 
pays Live thirds (up to 3110) of tlin tiiiLion fees 
of'high achuul pupils from Loivua vvlicrc no 
high hcliuol is maintained, nnd ono half (up Lo 
§20) of the an mi al transportation expenses for 
ntlending; paya one luilf (maximum grant, 
SHOD) of the salary of town superintendents or 
schools in supervisory unions, ami three fourths 
of Lite salary uf an agent (superintendent) ap¬ 
pointed hy the fciLaLo Hoard oT Education to 
tuwns having less than twenty teachers,•_ pays 
a grant uf 55 per year per 100 pupils to 
schuols for a school library, provided they raise 
a similar amount for the same purpose; anil 
grants §50,000 per year to towns (luniLcd at 
present to two) to help in maintaining a town 
Lrailc school, the town being required to dupli¬ 
cate Lhe amount given. Since 1003 the BlnLe 
lius also gran Led exLrn aid to nny town apply¬ 
ing for iL which has a valuation of less than 
half a million dollars. Iii 1007 Lliis ivae ex¬ 
tended to towns having a valunLion or less than 
ono million, ami iu 1909 Lo Lawns having n val¬ 
uation up Lu one ami three quarter millions. 
Much aid is grnnLcd on application to such 
eligible, towns ns collect and expend for schools 
for maintenance only the following amounts : 
If noL over §500,000 valuation, n tax of three 
mills; if over 5500,00(1 and less than §1,000,- 
1 )00, a lax oT three and ono half mills; if over 
§1,000,000 mid less limn §1,250,000, n lax or 
four nulla; if over 31,250,000 and lm llv«v 
§1,750,000, a Lux of six mills. The amount 
so granted is such ns will enable the town to 
expend 525 per yenr per pupil in average daily 
(lUcudimcc, Lhc grnnt Lo bo used for teachers 1 
wages only. This grant, an the average, paid 
00 per cent of the teachers' wages in the aided. 
Lawns, and enabled such towns to pay S38 to §40 
a month La their teachers. Only about Lhreo 
fifLins of the cligiblu towns had availed them¬ 
selves or the grant by 100(1, The remainder 
oT llm school money, nsidc from tlmincome from 
permanent funds, comes from luxes levied by 
the town school cominiLlec, acting in conjunc¬ 
tion with Lhc selectmen of the Lowns. Any 
amount expended in excess of their estimates 
must he raised in the districts. 

The total expenditure fur etlucnlion in Con¬ 
necticut during Llm last year for which stu Lis lieu 
are available was § 1,1)08,700. based on llm 
lulu! population of the hLiiLc.h, this wan eipial lo 
u per capita uxpeiuliLuru of §4.71) a year. In 
expenditure for schools Lhc slnLu stands Htimc- 
wliat abuve Lho average for Lhc United SLalca 
us a whole, buL below Lhul or any adjoining 
Mali. 1 . The average expenditure per pupil per 
day was 10,1 cents, us compared with 20.2 eenla 
in ILhudta Island, 22.9-1 cents in Mussnehusetts, 
and 20.94 eenla in New York, In amount 
raised per child fivo Lo eighlecn years of age 
tS‘21.15); in amount raised per aclult male 


($15.71); or on the expenditure Tor sehuuls un 
Hid §100 of wealth (25.8 cents at IuhL reporL); 
Connecticut occupies nbouL .Liu: same relative 
positiun. In most items uf expenditure thm- 
ncalicut expends about the same umuuiil as Ilia 
elutes of tho North Central Division, but duo 
Lu its much greater density of populaLiun and 
nuicli smaller percoiilugu uf children uf acluiul 
ago (22.9 per cent as aguiiist 28.2 per cent fur 
Liu; North Central Division), Conm-clicutsluiuld 
bts able Lo du much more each year wiLh the 
money it has than the Nurlli Central ululi'.-s arc 
able lu do. In increase uf hcIiijdI expenditure 
during tho past thirty years, Conneelicut 1ms 
been uuLsLvippcd by its neighbors. 

Educational Conditions. —■ Conneelicut Inis 
long been noted for its vigilance iu the inuLLer 
of tlie aLLeiulance of its pupils aL anhuul, and in 
the protection of its children. The school at¬ 
tendance and child labor laws, wul Llur enfnrcc- 
urcnt of (horn, are among the best in Llm Union. 
All children seven to sixteen years of age must 
ntlcnd schools while Limy uro in session; chil¬ 
dren over fourLcim years of age may 1m ex¬ 
cused from nLtendnni'u, if their education is 
snlisfactory, and if they are lit work; im child 
under fourteen can be employed in any me¬ 
chanical, mercantile, or luaiiuraeLuring eslnl)- 
liHhmcnt at all, and nu cliilil under sixteen 
unless provided with a propur eurlifioule. 
Employers must keep age ami Nclimiling cer¬ 
tificates nn file; agents are appointed in en¬ 
force Lhc law; ami heavy fines m e imposed fin- 
violations. Each Linvii is also charged with 
tins duty uf eutumwp thews laws. Tlus w.Uuul 
term required is long (aino months), nnd 
tho nvernge number of days attended by each 

I iupil enrolled (141.2 days) is only exceeded 
iy Lhreo other slnlcs, all being in the North 
Atlantic group. Massachusetts wuh highest, 
with 154 days, whilo the average for the United 
iStnles as a whole was hut 10D.8 days, lu 
llie percentage of nvernge daily attendance 
bnsou on tho number enrolled, Connecticut, 
with 70.5 per cent, was exceeded by nine oilier 
stales only, Massachusetts ngain being highest, 
with 81.0 per cent, 

Only five slates, Lwo of Lhc in in 11 ic West, 
with a high percentage of men, have less chil¬ 
dren fivo to eighteen years (if age in llm total 
population than has CimnncLieut, with 22.IJ per 
coni. Nevada is lowest, with 21.11 per cent; 
South Carolina In highest, with 34.(1 per eenl; 
while Lhc average for the UuiLeil Slnles us a 
wliule is 2HJ1 per rent. In illiLi-nn-y, 5.1) per 
coni of the Lu Lai population ten years of age or 
over was illiterate in 1110 ( 1 , bill this large illiter¬ 
acy is confined almost tmlircly to the foreign- 
horn element in the population (2(i,li per cent 
of llie Lolal), which has crowded into Hie cities 
and manurneturing towns within recent years, 
In an effort lo out down and keen down this 
illiteracy, school attendance has been rigidly 
insisted on, ami to enforce Llie aLLeiulance laws 
belter all privuLe schools have been required, 
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since lfiflR, LtJ Iigcji ft stale school register mid to 
report full statistics on nil IIciiih except finance 
bn the public hcJiudL authorities. Attendance 
lit private Hchoalti is enforced on the sumo basis 
ns nl tendance nt public schools. Of the LoLai 
enrollment in nit schools in 101IS, 17 per cent 
were unrolled in jirivain schools, and 12,5 per 
cent in pnrucliinl scluiuls. The parochial 
Kchuuls, iiiuirly nil Catholic, am well organized, 
mill enroll n largo prnpnrLidn of the nliildruli in 
the jiiniinfueLiiriiig towns, mul in towns having 
a large foreign pnpulaLitm. 

The large towns mul ciLies nra well criuippeil 
with gmnl .school Iniihlings anil tcnchiiig appli- 
unccH, have guild tencher.s, jmy good salaries, 
ami have excellent schools. This Llioy nro 
able Ln do with euso mul on a low tux rnte, be¬ 
cause of their greater wenllli mul density of 
population, mul because of the lung-established 
slutc policy of 1‘cipiiring that the school Hyslein 
be supported largely by loenl luxation. On tlio 
other hand, lho kcIiimIh in many of the smaller 
mul poorer Lawns are. Inully supplied wiLli build¬ 
ings or teaching ecpiipment, imy small wages, 
have unlrninnil teachers, mul maintain inefli- 
cient schools, because, under n system of local 
suppurt, the best that they can provide is in- 
ailenuulo lo meet preacut-duy needs, Of Lho 
teachers of Lho slate, 2.G per ce.nl lire still paid 
less Hum 32.'5 per month. The rural school- 
huiiHea have licon greatly improved within re¬ 
cent yearn, espccinllv [rum a wmilary point of 
view, hut many sLill leave much lo bn desired, 
and itbmiL two thirds of Liu; school huildings 
mul nliuiit omi eighth of the lenchcrs belong lo 
the Hiugle-vuum district school clnaa. 

Kindergartens arc muiiiLaincd by 32 Iowhb, 
31 lowns iiiniiUain evening schools for llmso 
over M yenrs of age, mid 0 towns or districts 
offer instiuelion in manual Induing, After forty 
■ears of grinding small subsidies, ImL little has 
men done toward building up hcIiooI libraries, 
ns not more than 112 out of 1 OH towns report 
schools as having school libraries, mul the OH 
school libraries in JOOS nvernged only twenty- 
live volumes lo Llic library. The slate, on the 
oilier hand, is well supplied with public li¬ 
briums, which arc under the supervision of a 
Stale Library Commission of five, appointed by 
Llic Slide Hoard uf Education lo travel ahouL, 
give advice, ami UK.si.sl llm public libraries or 
the sLidu. Kncli public Vdmiry receives 51011 
a year aid from llic Mule for books approved 
by the Library C'limmission, provided Lhe li¬ 
brary raises a siniilm' Hum. 

TBnchors mul Training,—The sUilc rerlifi- 
ciiliuu plan, by which llic SLale Ibmrd of Kdu- 
ealinii gives cxruuinalimis ami grains cerlili- 
cull's, valid in any lowu or ili.slrict in the slide, 
1 ms made headway slowly sinru its imuiguruL'um 
in 1N.S-1, but so far only ubnuL 25 per cent of lho 
51)20 lendiers employed in Lhe slide bold slide 
curlilicnLcs, The rcniniuder of (lie teachers 
secured their cnrlilienles Irom Urn local milhor- 
iLies. Hoards of education in cities, and town 


school committees in tho lawns, or committees 
appointed by them, arc authorized lo examine 
nil applicants as to tlieir moral character, and in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and gram inn e, ami 
in the nidi incuts of geography, history, and 
drawing. If Llm candidate is to Leach aliovo the 
third grade, the examination must inchido tem¬ 
perance, physiology, mul hygiene. Cerlili calcs 
valid to leach in Lho town arc granted lu teach¬ 
ers in noting this test, which is not generally 
ml ministered in a severe manner, though the 
certificate may be Mini Led in lime mul tu a par¬ 
ticular district, or school, if the examining 
authorities so decide. Tho slate examinations 
arc much more rigidly conducted, mul the corli- 
ficatcs granted represent a much higher stand¬ 
ard than most Lowu certificates. The .Slate 
Hoard grants certificates on examination, us fol¬ 
lows: (1) slain Lory certificates, on the statutory 
.school subjects, and sLricLly limiLcd in time and 
lo a particular town; (2) elementary certificates 
of two grades, bused on an examination in 
mldilional subjects, mul valid in any school in 
Lho stale; (3) certificates of special preparation, 
of two grades; (•!) kindergarten certificates, of 
two grades; (5) supervisory certificates, of two 
grade,s. Evidence of education and prepara¬ 
tion is required in advance of the examination, 
and may pa accepted in lieu of certain parts of 
it. No provision exists ns yet for Ilia certifi¬ 
cation of normal or college graduates on creden¬ 
tials, or tor the recognition of lendicifl' certifi¬ 
cates from oilier slides. 

The Stale Hoard of Education maintains 
four staloiiarnial schools for the preparation of 
teachers, located at Danbury, New IlvUuin, 
New Ilaven, and Williinaidic, and the cilv 
of Ilridgcporl mainlains a city normal school. 
About *15 per cent of tho tciiclrcra of llic state 
have (itlcmhul some normal schoul, bat the 
normal graduates are located almost enlirejy 
in Llm cities. For Lho improvement of Lhosc in 
Bcrvicc Lho stnto appropriates S3000 each year 
to enable, llic State Hoard of Education to hold 
teachers' meetings at various points ill Llic 
stale, 

Secondary Education. — 1'ilblic high schools 
were mailtUined in ftixty-one lawns mul eighteen 
dislriclH. Heaidcs these, eight j’-threc additional 
towns provide fur their high school pupils in 
adjoining towns, and nixLy-,seven of the eiphty- 
thra; provide InumpovVnlion for the pupils in 
nddiliun. The Kioto Hoard has approved fivu 
private academics for llm allnulnnee. of nun- 
resident pupils hum towns nut maintaining 
high sub mils, miiiudlnng which would mil he 
permissible in mii.sl stoles. Any town niiiy cs- 

liiblisii a high ... build a building, ami levy 

a high Hclinnl lax, but ns one third of lhe towns 
imvo less Limn liiiic, anil one linli of llm towns 
have less than thirteen teachers employed, a 
high school in every Luwii is obyinusly im- 
nrne.ssury. Towns not nininlniniug high.schools, 
lint which agree Ln puy tlio tuition fees of their 
high KL'liuol pupils hi the high school or nciuleiny 
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of some neighboring town, na well na the ex¬ 
penses of transportation incident to such nL 
tendance, both of which arc bL'iU optional with 
the town, will be reimbursed for two thirds of 
tho tuition ami olio half of the transportation 
paid, up to n. maximum state grant of 230 for 
tuition and $20 for transportaLion per pupil per 
yenr, 

Evening high schools arc maintained by 
lllirty-ono towns for the instruction of those 
over fourteen years of ngc, and the slate has 
recently (11)07) agreed to pay 011 a half of the 
oxpenao, with a maximum grant of not aver 
$26,000 a year each for not over two schools, 
of maintaining nn efficient town trade school 
Tdi the education of those over sixteen years 
of age, who have completed llio eighth grade 
of the public schools. Buildings, equipment, 
course of study, and qualifications of the teach¬ 
ers are in such cases to he approved by tho SLalo 
Hoard of Education. 

Higher and Special Education.—Tlioroisno 
state university maintained by the state. 
The Connecticut Agricultural College at Starrs 
( 7 -u,), opened in 1881, is a land-grant collejjo 
offering instruction in agriculture and domestic 
science to a small student body, to which tho 
state makes but a small appropriation for 
support (S20,0n0 in 1007-1008). Tho atato 
maintains llm Connecticut (industrial) School 
for Boys, at Meriden; mid the Industrial School 
for Girls, nt Middletown, both of which nro 
reformatory insLitutioun. Tho state also main¬ 
tains tho Connecticut Institute for the Blind, 
at Hartford; the American School for tho Deaf, 
at Hartford; and the Oral School for tho Deaf, 
nt Mystic. 

Yale University ( 9 . 11 .) at New Haven, opened 
in 1701; Trinity Collcgo ( 9 , 11 .) nt Ilnrtfard, 
opened in 1B2-1; end Wesleyan University ( 17 . 11 .) 
at Middletown, opened In 1831, nro three non- 
sectarian institutions of higher learning, for 
men only, maintained by private funds within 
Llio state. Thera are no inBLituLions of higher 
learning in the stnto which nro open to women, 
except the State Agricultural College, which of¬ 
fers courses only in agricultural nntl household 
economy, In 1011 Morton P. riant gave 31,000,- 
000 to found the Connecticut College for Women 
to ho located at New Loudon. IS, P, O. 

HoJeroneBa: — 

Annual Report) of the Slate Hoard a/ /Jiluenfi'o/i of Con- 
iiec/icuf, lHMl-dnln. lllalurir.ul nrllrlcsmu contained 
In lliGSD llcporlfl, na fallows: — 

A brief IlIsLary of lilriuBillion in Connecticut, Report 
for mo, I'D. 1 ) 1 - 13 - 1 . 

History nf I'iiluonlioiml l'ranress in C'cimeelleul. /?&- 
?iorl far 1077, |ip. 105—110. 

JIhlury of Educational Lcxiulnlion In CoiuiccHbuL 
Report far 1HHS, |ip. 114-124, 

lliBlory af llio Town Dcnoail Fund, Report far 1RBS, 
VI), 13-1—1 -17. 

Ilisiory af Legislation on Education in CaimoBl[cut. 
Report for 1001 . [)p. 20-2H. 

IlAnNAiin, II. American Joii mol nf tSituention, esiip- 
cislly Vols. I, np. Dr0-722; IV, mi. (157-71Q ; V, 
pn. 114-IB4; xm. P[), 72C-730; XIV, 244- 
275 ; XV, pp. 270-331 ■ XXIX, p|i. 24-31, ole, 
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Basil. G. G. The First f-umniiin .Si'IiihiIh in New 
England; in Rr.pt. U. ti. Com. lithic., 1 KUtl-1 b!!7. 
Vat II, lip. llOG-JlbO. 

Coiinoelicut, Lomu Jtcliilino |» ticheoh, 1IV0S od. 
Hinhiiai.k, It. A. Can Ilf 1 1'11 ml Li'KixUliun, 1(M2-17N!I; 
in liifl Documents llluitrutiec nf American Ktlmn- 
tin ml Historic: In Rent. (7. ,1. C/OMI. /iJiic,. 181)2- 
IHQ3, Vul. 11. pn. L-24Q-IU0L. 

GlnUslles tinned on 11)01) Iteitorl of Hire. .Slulc* lid. af 
Edue„ nntl ttejif. U, .V. (,’i»in. A’duc. 

Steinkii, II. H. The llulory of Rilucalimi pi Cmi- 
ncell"nil,- (lire. Inf- No, 2, 1HU3, U- H. lhi. Kilui-. 
(WobIiIiikIuii, 181>3.) 

CONNOTATION. —See MbaNinci; Tbiui.x, 

CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. — A provision in- 
£ cried in the English Educnliun Act nf 1871) 
to safeguard the religious belie fa of children at¬ 
tending public (demonlurv schools. Thu clause 
by the Education Act of 1002 was made* uppli- 
cnblc Lo all inatiUitiuna receiving Nluli* grants. 
In Bchools provided nut ut pulilie rules the 
Cowper Temple Clause ( 7 . 0 .) applies, The 
Conscience Clause of 1H7U runs as follows: 

" It shall not lie required, ns a, cnuditiiiu nf uuy 
child being admiLted inLo or cniiliiiuing in the 
school, that lie shall attend or abstain from at¬ 
tending any ftumlny .School, or any place of 
religious worship, or Dint lie shall attend mir¬ 
religious observance or any instruction in reli¬ 
gions subjects in llio school or elsewhere, from 
which observance or iualruftthm he may U> 
withdrawn by his parent, or LlinL lie shall, if 
withdrawn by Ills parent, alLcnd the selmul mi 
any day exclusively set apart for religiuus nli- 
servnnun by Die religious burly to which his 
parent belongs." 

See Brian in tiik Si.-iioolh; Enucani), Eih/- 
C ATI ON IN; HlCLlUIOUa Euui.-atiijn. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, — A general term in¬ 
tended lo include nil the mental h Lutes of un 
individual. Our experiences from moment lu 
moment, .such as seiisnLiuita and ideas, Llimighu 
and reelings, perceptions and voliLimiH, coiu- 
priac the fuels of consciommess. Its particular 
characteristics and varieties, with the uomliLions, 
both physical and mental, which deter mi mi their 
appearance, modification, and dixuppirunuuui, 
consliLiite the topics of psychology. What it 
is Lo he in a slate of eonsciuunness run lie Lold, 
not by definition, but liv description. “ Wluit 
we arc when we are awake, and what we are not 
when we fall into a quiet clrcumlesH sleep; wlmt 
we are when wn go about our daily work, 
and whut we are not when an overpowering 
blow upon the bend is received, • llml it is 'to 
he conscious 1 11 (Lmhl). This "vague and 
Ircnclicuins word '(lonseimwnes.s' " (Ward) linn 
given rise lo much debate in the history of psy¬ 
chology. Etymologically it refers lo iiitellcr- 
tual activity, and uu early meaning interpreted 
it ns designating Llic particular power by which 
the mind knows its own slates or processes, or 
ns the faculty which causes Llio mind Lo cuino 
to self-knowledge. At Limes even it has been 
used lo specify a real oiility, 
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Tlio most striking mill significant trails of 
conadinihncHH, imrliiiului'ly that uf inn ii, arc its 
increasing cmuplexiLy ami its development, 
whether regarded in Lite individual nr in llm 
race, The prcsciirii nf those characteristics 
leads one Lo understand why a .sriimLilic study 
of numlul fuels requires the eiuiHisleiiL main¬ 
tenance of liiiili a iTuHH-ai'nliimul, uiudylii; piiiiiL 
of view (an in doseriiilivi! psychology), anil u 
lougiLudimd nr funrliniml point uf view (an in 
genetic psychology). Until Hluuil|ioinUH are 
necessary in order Lu prevent an oversight of 
iinpuI'laiil fuels mid a neglect of Llieir Inicr sig- 
liiliemiee in the modification uf experience. 

Consciousness may Lie studied in iln entirely 
anil n.s a uiiil (us, e.g. James, Ladd, Morgan), 
or il inuy lie approached through nil analysis 
of its prurnHHCs and Llieir functions (on, c.g. 
Angcll, .Judd, Thnrndikc). lly Lhc former 
lnnde, il is discovered lu lie a "stream," made 
U)i of a succession of " conscious fields," which 
differ in ex Lent, intensity, or vividness, predomi¬ 
nant quality, rale of movement, and is always 
marked by mi exercise uf a selective activity and 
by a Lcndeiicy Lo become '‘personal, yet 
breaking up into parts Niich an "focal" ami 
"marginal," or "HuliHLanlivo'’ and "Lmiisi- 
livo." lly the oLher mude of aiiproanli, wo have 
brought to our allentiim the tlilTerciit kinds of 
mental fads, llieir lending qualities and signifi¬ 
cances being exhibited in the various clnHsificn- 
liiins proposed: sueli as, the activities of know¬ 
ing, feeling, willing (Ward): sens a linn factors, 
rein Lilian between seiisnLiniia, attitudes, memory 
con trib ii Lions Lo experience, and ideational rela¬ 
tions (Judd); or, men Lai sLates which oro what 
they aLand fur, those which are like wluiL they 
stand fur, and those which arc imliko what they 
stand for (Thorndike), 

Inasmuch os consciousness always lends to 
serve certain ends, and is interested more in tho 
results Limn in Lhc processes of actions, the 
functional point nT view lias recently come for¬ 
ward, placing emphasis upon tlio contribution 
inn do by the mind in Lhc odjustment of tho 
organism Lo its onviroiiment. When sufficient 
facLs have been gathered under the divccLinu of 
this principle, which is showing itseK applicable 
to animal as well as Lu liuninn consciousness, 
there will be at hand as a disLinct result a phylo- 
gencLic picture of Lhe evolution of consciousness 
ns it makes its manifestations in the upward 
scale uf zoological life, 

The dependence of clmngcH in consciousness 
in man upun physical mid neural conditions, 
such ns external Humiliations, Idood supply, 
fatigue anil rest, eLc., oh well on upon the specific 
nativities of more or leys definite organs or 
areas in the nervous system, Imb been clearly 
net forth in lhe numerous studies in physiologi- 
enl psychology, 

It is most important to observe that educa¬ 
tion na a process must always be regarded in 
terms of consciousness. This is the ainglo 
channel through which all teaching and non- 


Icnching educative agencies enn make their ap¬ 
peal to the individual. All sensory discrimiim- 
Lions, useful images, formntion of judgments, 
purposeful direction or movements, and every 
other occurrence required in the course of train¬ 
ing and instruction must appear in the mind or 
the given person before education can lie said to 
tnki: pluec. An orderly cunLrul over the initial 
sequences of the ennaeiuus experiences of the 
child after its mental development has gone far 
enough lu differentiate its chief processes, con¬ 
stitutes the fine nrL nf teaching, Con scions ness 
unifies capacities and actions by " dislocating 
experiences” (Minot) from their original setting 
ami putting them into new relations which come 
to liavo directive significance for later interests 
anil actions, When pupils nre aware of the re¬ 
sults desired, tenchers realize that their efforts 
increase in efficiency, The different forms of 
learning nre constantly dependent upon the 
presence of some conscious activity which leads 
the way to tho next important thing to be done, 
Thu elimination of useless movements, in which 
nil learning may bo said to consist, finds its 
most favorable condition to be in n discrimina¬ 
tion of those factors which are essential ns 
conlmsLcd with Lhosc which nre uncssenlinl Lo 
the end Lo be iillnincd. The services which 
can.HiuoiiHncsH seems to have performed in the 
indefinitely long Hcrics of organic changes called 
evolution, ns well as the extraordinary develop¬ 
ments has attained in man, alike indicate some¬ 
thing of its supreme importance both ns a means 
and ns an end in human education. That there 
nro certain mechanical nml physiological stapes 
act up Lhrough some conscious processes slipping 
into the background as experiences move for¬ 
ward (acquired reflexes^ habits, association), 
shows still more conclusively the ccnLral posi¬ 
tion which consciousness occupies in education. 

I5.F.B. 

RstBroncas: — 

Adams, J, Ilcrharlian Psi/dialogy Applied la Education, 
(lioslan, IDOa.) 

Jambs, W. Psychologi/, (New York, 1800.) 

Jddh, C, H. Psychology, (Now York, 1D07.) 
ICuiKi'ATnicK, E, A, Genetic Paycholnou. (New York, 
1B00.) 

Ladd. G. T. Oii/Iiiim oj Descriptive Psychology, (New 
York, 1BDB.) 

TuonmiiKE, K, L. Elements of Psi/chalomj. (New York. 
1005.) 

CONSCIOUSNESS, CRITERIA OF, —Sec 
Animal Psycuoujuv. 

CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS, —Fifty 

( 'oars ago Lhero was no country school proh- 
om. Tjio country school and the city school 
wora much aliho. Each had small, cheap build¬ 
ings, poor equipment, and practically no teach¬ 
ing apparatus. Encii drew its teachers from 
the snvnc source and paid them about the same 
salaries, Trained teachers, skilled supervision, 
teaching equipment, special instruction, an en¬ 
riched curriculum, Llioso and other things wiLh 
which we arE now so familiar were practically 
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unknown in city and counLry. Hut fifLy years numerous, the remedy for this condition of 
have seen grent changes in American education, ufTairs lies in the concentration of a number of 
and in III esc changes the country school has tlicsa /small, HcnLtcrcd, incfTieicnt rural sell only 

been loft far behind. The concentration of into a union consolidated sellout of two, three, 
wealLli lias nuulc it possible anil the concnnLra- or four ruoms; in the provision ur a gond corps 
Lion of people has made it necessary that the of LprcIicvh; and then in the Lr muni nr tali on of 
cities Hhnuiil develop a class of schools capahlo llie children from Llieir homes Lu the school in 
of mooting thu changed conditions of our life, the morning, ami hunk Ln Llieir homes in the 
They huve provided more liberally for llieir evening, paying the expense of hubIi Irnnsporlii- 
gchools, have drawn Lhe liest teachers to them, linn out of the snlinnl funds. This is whnL is 
luivo developed high schools ami supervision, limnvn ns coiiholidution uf schools, and Lho 
imve organized kindcrgarlens, Jiavu provided transportation of pupils. The plan, in brief, 
laboratory and other leaching emiipmcnt, have is ns_ follows: Two, three, four, five, or more 
nrltlncl maimnl training, cooking, drawing, music, existing school districts, each maintaining n 
noil nature study, and have done many other smnll, inefficient rural school, vole lo unite llieir 
tilings which have made ciLy schools attractive schools lu form a union school or are consolida¬ 
te parents who nrc salicilous for the education led hyuoinc conLrnl authority. A three orfuur- 
of their children. The .smaller cities have mado room schoulhuuse, built on mu deni lines and 
similar progress, and even the small village has well healed, lighted, and ventilnled, is erected 
a graded school and often a high school, good at a central location. Arrangements are made 
teachers, a system oT supervision, leaching for the dully Iruusporlnliim of all pupils living 
eiiuipmcnt, a course of study which includes at n dislniice. One of Lhe teachers is iiHunlly a 
some oT Lhe special branches, and a social spirit person uf some experience, often a man, and is 
pervading the school which is oT fine quality designated as principal. OfLeii three or four of 
and of the first importance in Lhe education Lliesu union schools unite ngtiiu in the emplny- 
of children. incut of a supervising principal and sometimes 

The country school, on the contrary, has of teachers of special Imilirlu’s, each of whom 
made little progress beyond wbevo it was a dnvolessuch lime Lo each or the union schools 
generation ago. In many sLatcs it lias been as is agreed upon ur us is necessary, and is paid 

graded, Lo ho sure, and uniform textbooks ami a in proportion by the different unions. In a 

uniform course of study introduced, hut these number of places where this plan Inis been tried, 

have usually added to the burdens of Lho lho .stimulus to butler hcIiouIh hn« been so groin 
lonelier. The schools have been graded and Lho that the same unions have uniLed to form a high 
uniform examinations introduced ns a test of school, thus providing a city Hehonl sysLcin in Lhe 
efficiency, hut Illinium Lao often served ana temp- country, cousin ling uf a high school,_ graded 
tuticni La the teacher to neglect Lhe younger elementary schools, superintendent, principals, 
pupils for Lhe older ones who are lo pass, teachers, ami jniiilors. lns'Lcnd of a city in 

Whenever the number of pupils has risen auffi- compact form, it is a city spread nut. Cuupcr- 

cicutly high to make passible the employment of nlion of communities for greater effectiveness 
two teachers, the clcsiro behave “a school cljiso iB the central principle, and the advantages 
at home 11 has led Lo the division ol the district, arc tlioso which coma from organized coljpera- 
With the better preparation of teachcra, in lion. The now element which makes this eo- 

gcncial, llio quality of the country leaching has operation possible is transportation, — lho 

been improved, hut even the best of teachers carrying of the child Lo Lhe school. This is 
can make bub little headway against such odds, only an old idea in n new form. For sevenLy- 
aiul they leave at tlio first opportunity. Tho five years wo hnve maintained that iL was the 

country school is poor, often miserably poor, duty of Lho etnlo to provide each child with the 

compared with a good town school. This is opportunity Lo eccura an education. In carry- 
cliiefiy due to its numerous classes, overburdened ing out this idea wo have carried the school Lo 
program, Luck of equip meat, and, above all, lo Us tho child. This has led to the division of districts 
isolation mid lack of that stimulus that comes and the multiplication of smnll schools. These 
only from numbers. The attendance is small, have been found lo bo expensive niul inefficient, 
the children conic from Lhe same locality ami The new plan merely prop uses. Lo reverse, lhe 
huve Lhe same interests, and n majority nro process and to carry the child to Lhe school,— 
from related families. They bring no now inLer- oven more, lo carry Lho child nuinc distance In 
os Is Lo the school, there is little impulse Lo acliv- a much belter school limn ho now 1ms near at 
ily, nod the school suffers from Lida lack of new home. 

ideas anil impulse to action. Under present Tho consolidation or rural ncIiooIh and the 
conditions Lho country school realizes but a formation of unions nnLurnlly caimoL Lake plate 
small pcrcenLngc or its possible efficiency, and everywhere. iShdioota in mountainous districts, 
many parents leave Lho farm and move to tlio or where the roads arc impassable, or where 
town or the cily, for the life of which they nro population is sparse, cannot well lie cunsoli- 
not filled, in order to give Llieir children the dated. These will have to remain about as 
advantages of a good education. Limy arc for some time, — probably for a long 

In regions where the population is sufficiently lime to come, But in the bettor settled regions 

iaa 
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Llicrc arc car tain natural concentrating; centers, vigorous opponents of the plan, at Hie Lime of 
whore unions could be formed with advantage, its introduction, were InLer among iLs strongest 
and in these places such unions should lie formed supporters. The objections usually advanced 
as soon as the prejudices and the conservatism to the plan by those who have not tried it, in- 
of communities can be overcoma, Such a plan dude these: It is claimed that it is impractical, 
naturally possesses certain advantages, nnd but the experience of a dozen stales disproves 
also certain real or imaginary disadvantages, this. Some parents object to sending children 
These may be Btated, nB follows, enumerating " so far away from home,' 1 but, so long ns tlm 
first the advantages, and then tho disadvantages, child is well eared for, the difference between one 
The first and most important advantage is Llint milo nnd five miles is negligible. Five miles 
such concentration means beLtcr schools, with transportation is really nearer than one 
Fewer teachers will bo needed, but hotter ones mile of walking. The ride is objected to by some, 
will be demanded and retained. The union but it is better Lo take the child from his door 
school, with its graded rooms, will be such as to and deliver him at the schoollimisc in Urn 
oireriiiducemeiiLs to good teachers. Owing to tlm morning, safe, warm, and dry, and return him 
larger number of pupils in each grade, there will ta his home each evening, than that he should 
be present in the recitation work that stimulus walk even half a mile and miss school whenever 
which cornea only from numbers, Owing to the the weather is bail. The argument that the 
larger number of pupils in the school as a whole country boy needs exercise is no argument, ns 
and tho now interests which this larger number he lms more Limn oiiough exercise fit home. A 
will bring, thoro will be a social spirit present on common argument against the plnn is that tho 
the playground and in tho school which will removal of tho little local schonlhouso causes a 
contribute greatly to the value of tho education depreciation in farm property in the immediate 
given. As a result of tho presence of more than neighborhood, with a corresponding increase at 

one teacher in the school, there will bo developed tho concentrating ecu Lor. This appeals at 

a professional enthusiasm unknown In tho iso- once to local jealousy and to the pockobbook, 
la ted school. A second uclvanlngc will be a and is mi idea Hint is hard to eradicate, Ex- 
partinl equalization of opportunities nnd ad- porlcnce elsewhere, however, is all on the other 
vantages ob botwcon the boy in the ciLy and tho sido. A schoolhoiiso on a farm docs not neces- 
boy in tlm country, by bringing a school equal earily innko farm land valuable. What is 
to a well-organized city school, with its many wanted is that tho opportunity of attending a 
advantages, within reach of the boy ou tlie farm, good school be within easy reach of the children, 
A third advantage is that such a combination of and a goad school six miles away, with Lranspor- 
ecliools for greater effectiveness is also cheaper, tnLiou, will add more to Lho value of farm prop- 
theugU this cannot bo made the cliicC reason for erty than iv poor school brought to within a 

consolidation, The cxporicnco of slates where quarter of n milo, Such, at least, is tho expe- 

tho plan haB been put into onemLionis that, in ricnceof stales where the plnn has been tried. The 
general, a bettor quality of education nnd a novelty of Lho idea is to many nu objection, 
longer term of school, as well as transportation, Most communities move ami think slowly, 
can be provided at no greater espouse than tho nnd many are content with tilings ns thoy are, 
aggregate cost of maintenance of a number of and oppose efforts looking toward change and 
separate inefficient schools. In ninny unions a improvement. For such people no amount of 
decided saving lias been made, even after pro- argument is so effective as a successful, con- 
viding a better school and additional eduen- Iralizcd school in the vicinity. It was very 
tioiml advantages. Another mnrkcd advantage difficult to introduce tho first centralized schools 
of the plan is the greatly increased interest Df Ohio and Indiana, and tho movement began 
taken in tho school by the people of the slowly and, in Ohio, under carefully devised 
union district, after tho school Iiqb once been restrictions imposed by the legislature: now 
established. The larger and belter school dc- centralization is in process throughout the en¬ 
velops a broader and abetter cducntionnl spirit, tire region, nnd tho restrictions have all been 
Mora interest is taken in tho larger school, removed, 

hotter men aro selected as trustees, belter Tho first state to pass an act permitting the 
teachers are employed, a longer term of school consolidation of schools was New York (Union 
is usually provided, school attendance is im- School Lnw of 1H53, amended nnd incorporated ns 
proved, tho teaching equipment is increased, Tillo IX of Lhof.'onaolulatcd School Act of 18(H). 
and the nltiLudo of Lho community toward tho This was followed l»y the passing of an act por- 
school is changed. Tho school hccoms a nutter milling both Hie consolidation of schools and 
of pride instead or a mutter of indWTcronco to Lho expenditure of funds for transportation by 
the community. Tho testimony on this point Massachusetts, in LSflO. In 1B74 tlm law was 
is universal. put into operation for the first time by lho town 

In localities whero the plan hns not been tried of Quincy, hut it was not until 1890 that the 
it is often biltorly opposed, while in localities movement gained much headway, or the expense 
whero the plnn lias been givon a fair trial tho for transportation in the state reached 523,000. 
people aro strong in its support. In Maasachu- Since that timo the progress oT tho movement 
setts, Connecticut, Ohio, and Indiana, the most has been rapid. The movement was not taken 
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up in any olhnr Blfitc until 1B5U), when the Con¬ 
necticut leKislatiirc first authorized the cuusol- 
iilnLion of districts. The next legislation was in 
18113 , when Connecticut authorized Llifi cxpeiid- 
ituro of fHilda for trimspurtulinn, mul Maine 
authorized llio confloliilalimi of .school*). Ilhnilo 
Island anil New Hampshire followed in 1898. 
ami Vermont in 1002. Pennsylvania authorized 
the expenditure of hcIiuoI inuney for _trims- 
prirtulion in 1 HfJ7, niul Hie cunni)liiliilimi of 
schools in 1901. Ohio first authorized the 
consolidation or one LownnJiip in 1HUJ; per¬ 
mitted coiiHolidnliwn in three counlica in ]8i)G, 
anil miulc the law state-wide in 1S!)8. Intlinnn- 
first authorized consolidalion mid trmi.sporlft- 
tion in 1 ROD. In sonic of thono states local 
school authorities Imil previously initiulcd such 
plarifi without state authorization. 

Partly due to the greater density of populn- 
tion, and partly duo to the large immhur of 
small schools previously maintained, the move¬ 
ment has made much headway in the New 
England states. In Massuelmsetls no lignrea 
ns tu tlm east for transportation wore kept 
before 18ND, when Llic yearly expense renelieil 
322,118. Ily J807 it had cxnomleil SKID,(10(1; 
by 100,1 it had exceeded 3200,000; and at 
present ainnimLs to clone on 8300,000 a year, 
This is crnial In about 1} pur cent of Urn lulal 
cost of tlio school system of the slate. In 
Connecticut HI uf Llic 108 Uiwuh had cousiiM- 
dalcd se.lioids aud were lmiia|iarliiiR pupils 
by 1000, mul from -U5 Lu HO selinols nro being 
closed each year, Thu cost for IrausTiurlalion 
hero is about 1 per Cent of flu; cost of the bj'B- 
tcm. In Vermont mul Muiuo nearly •! per tent 
of the total cost of the schools is expended for 
tlio transportation nr pupils from abandoned 
schools. Towns in liliode Island and schools 
in New Jersey are given au additional appropria¬ 
tion each year n[ 5200 for every school they 
have abandoned in the process of forming a 
nunsolidnted school. Pennsylvania, nod New 
York luivo as. yet done little with the idea, 
though the possibilities in each slate arc 
largo. 

Perhaps the greatest development of the plan 
has been in the bUIcs of the North Central 
Division, all of which, except Illinois, have 
laws nermiLling the formation of consolidated 
schools mid thu tignspiirlutiou of pupils. All 
new laws enacted in thin group of states have 
been passed since 181M. In Oliio, Inilianu, and 
Iowa perhaps the greatest auuceas has hern 
attained, and Indiana has probably done more 
with tlio plan than any other stale in the 
Union. The great success of the plan in 
Indiana lias been in great part due to Lite ab¬ 
sence of the district system, find the conse¬ 
quent. freedom for nn intelligent township officer 
to go abend and do wlinfc ought to be done. 
In Llic Leu years from 1890, when tlio first law 
was passed, to 1909, the number of schools of 
less than twenty children was reduced from 1180 
to 1755; 1011 small schools were abandoned; 
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mul inure or less complete euiiKididulhm w.v.; 
effected in 480 of tlio 1017 tnwiihliipH in the 
stale, nr, .slated belter, in ‘180 of the 595 town¬ 
ships in tin: stale repnrling minis which wcnilil 
permit of the eimsulidulimi of Hchinilu, Ap¬ 
proximately 25,000 cliihlrcn pro transported to 
and from sclionl eiicli tiny nl public expciiHe, mill 
about 2500 privately. 11 [0 Lrmi.s|HirLiLlinii 
woguna rtrp \iaml eiudi day, id nn average rusl 
of 32.07 pur wagon, mid muml 500 children me 
trails ported daily in iuLeriirban trolley earn. 
Michigan, Wistnumiu, Minnesota, and Ne¬ 
braska have nlsij mmle suiue gimil progress hi 
inaugurating einiHiiliiliilion and LrmiHiJiiriulion, 
and every oilier stale in the division except 
Illinois Iuih mailt* a hegiiniing. 

Among the •Smilhi'i'it sillies, suinr ninrkcd 
progress in tin* imiisuliilatiun of small and un- 
necessary schools Iuih been effecteil, since I IKK), 
North (‘ariilinu, (Icurgia, Flnridu, and I.mii.ii- 
nua having been must conspicuous in the work. 
On llie oilier blind, no provision whatever fur 
coiiHuiidaliuii nr IrniiKporlntinii 1ms so fur been 
made in the laws in four oilier Southern stales. 
The county system nr school mliiiinislratiim 
which prevails in most of the .S'mi l hern .slides 
makes it easy to efTcel tin* euiimiliiluLiiui of 
small anil unprofitable m'linnls. 

In the NLiites of the Western Division little 
has been accomplished, due hugely In the dis¬ 
tances between ncIiuiiIh iiiiiI lu (lie seareity of 
population. In five slides mill territories mi 
laws have been cmmled, while in the other* (lm 
laws are merely permissive and are m Liter 
tlidicnlL tu put into upemLiiiM. All Weslern 
Division laws mi the Hiibieel have heeu cnueled 
since 191)2, Except in n Jew rather well- 
pupu lu Led porLinim uf Hume uf the Western 
states, tlm need is for nuiris rather tlnm fur 
fewer districts. 

All furms of transportation are employed. 
The Coniinelicut miliool reports list the different 
means employed in Coiim-cliciiL, the minilier 
transport wl by each, mul the daily mul total 
cost, Transportation wagons, Minim and I'lri:- 
Lric cars, butcher anil milk waguns, and allow¬ 
ances of money to parents are employed. The 
Maine in true of all of New England. In Ohio 
mul Indiana wo liiivo the heal examples uf n 
well workod-out plan of Iruiujporlnlimi, with a 
special type of school Iriiiispolialion wagon, 
definite, vuulea, yearly rmnpelilive bids mol 
written contracts, drivers nr ling us truant 
officers anil under bunds for Llie fiiilliful per- 
forniauee uf tbeir contracts mul fur the proper 
cure of the chihlnm, ole. Tim eiwl of tvimspur- 
taLion is relatively small, mul usually very 
material gaiiiN in money ns well ns in eilurii- 
tionul efficiency urn made by cousoliiluliiig 
Hcbonifi mul transporting tlm pn])ilH, In In¬ 
diana the average cost per wagon per day is 
32,07, which is equal to eleven limits per pupil 
per day, or S13.2U per year for a six mini Ills’ 
school. In Connecticut and Vermont, the cost 
varies from year to year, but averages about 
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Slfi per pupil per year, though for a longer 
term of .school. E. P. C. 

RbIbibiicbs! — 

Murk linn Ijcbii written an this, nnd llio papular 
fnnf'n'/.iiit'N, iih well ns Llit■ cducaliunnl journals, linva 
cniiliuiinl ninny nrlirlon mi tin: subject. Among llio 
more* imiinrlniiL refemiena urn Ilia follnwlnfi: — 

1I1.AKK, (). E. Tim Onnsnlliliilimi of NcIiohIh; Forum, 
Mnri'li, 1902, Vol. .13, ii|j. 100-1UH. 

Cuiiukiii.ky. K. I’., Eililur. Spi-nml nunilmr or Thu 
ll'calcm Journal n/ Kdurulion, tur June, 1003, 
(>Snn Frnurisnn.) III'!-, 90 mi. 

IT.Rtiiikii, (j. T. (’iinsulidulimi uf Rrlinnls an cl C.'on- 
vnyiinri! nt I'lijiiln; 02d Ann. FtpI. Maas. J1J. of 
If due., Appendix U. 

Indiana, Fcpl. fiupl. Publ. Inalr. Good illiiBlrnlcd 
lulii'ln.s mi, ivilli furls, Hgui'cs, I client, elc., in cfich 
lirporl frnm ISDN In 11)09. 

Kkiik, O. .1. A mono Cumtiy Jfcfuwta. C'h. nil. llililing- 
rniihy ori C'nuiilry School Frohlcms, rip. 302-308. 
(Ilnslnn, 190(1.) 

A Visit lu tin- (’rnlrnliml iSrlmiil.i of NnUlirrn Ohio ; 
lie pi. V. .V. Cum. Ed nr., 11)01, Vol. I, up. 101- 
171. 

Madtin. Kku. II. CnnvoynnrD of Children In School 
in MuiuncluiKnUH; /srfnc. Ecu,, Fulinmn', 190*1, Vol. 
VII. pp. M7-1S3. 

NeunM, i’ll. Tim Oiinsolidiilion nf Cnunlry Schonls; 
lieu- of Una., December 1.1102, Vol. XXVI, pp. 702- 
700. 

SLiilc iSrliunl Ur purls, Mnny nf thru?, between 1805 
nnil 11105, eiiiiLuin gnnd nrliclra, Hiving euudilioiui 
nml |ini|HT;s.i within tin* alula, See, in pnrlieulnr. 
t’mineelicut, Indiana, VuHcon/iin, Kunsus, and 
Nebraska. 

U, S. fin.. of EilurMimi. Arlielrn in Uia 

A annul Ee | mils, hh fnllnwa: — 

1. f'liiivi.yinirii of Child roll lu firhonl; lS’QJ-IBOS, 
Vnl, II, ii)i. M6B-HH2. 

2. TriilisjinrUitinii nf Children; 1K05-1HIICI, Vol, 11, 
|ip. 1351 -IlfiX. 

3. ('uiisuliiliilliiii of Selmnln mid Triiiisiiortnlioni 
11101, Vol. I, mi. 101-212. 

4. Trniiapniliiliiui or l'ii|iils to School; 1001, Vnl. II, 
Up. 2300-2402. 

UmiAsi. A. A. Tnumnwlnlinn oi Rutnl l’npils nt 
l'uhlic Expense; lithic. Err,, Vol, XX, pi). 241- 
251. 

CONSONANCE AND DISSONANCE,— 
These tcruis refer Ln tlie relative agreement or 
disagreement nf a combination of aiimdtaneoua 
tones. (See Chord, Discord.) Three stages 
are usually distinguished: perfect consonance, 
imperfect consonance, nnil dissonance, although 
there is no sharp line of demarcation between 
them. Consonance is usually pleasant and 
dissonance unpleasant, but this is largely a 
in alter or Instc anil inode of use. Consonance 
gives a feeling uf rest, while dissonance gives 
rise Ln unrest, and must always ho resolved be¬ 
fore tlie eml uf n movement. The degree of 
agreement nr disagreement varies with tlie com¬ 
plexity of lliu ratio which ilonotoa llio interval 
( ij.v .), or the relation uf the vihraLion frequen¬ 
cies of the combining Limes, Tims, the octave, 
1:2, and llio lUlli, 2:arc perfect coiisoimncoH: 
the major third, -1:5, Lhc minor third, 5:0, and 
the minor six Lb, 5:8, ore imperfect consonances; 
combinations with more complex ratios are con¬ 
sidered dissonant. There is great disagreement 
between musicians on the nature and limits of 
these deinai'caliong. "Consonance and dis¬ 
sonance have been explained; (1) by an uncon- 


soinus apprehension nf, and n conscious satisfac¬ 
tion anti dissatisfaction with, simple ami com¬ 
plex vibration ratios (Lipps); (2) by the presence 
or absence or beats (rf.s.) (ITebnliolU); (2) by 
degree of direct tone relationship (Wundt); 
(4) by degree of fusion or constituent tom's 
(Stumpf, KGlpe)." Sec Baldwin, Diet, of Phil, 
anil Psych. C. E. S. 

RufarencaH: — 

TIbcmiiolt-/, IT. v._ Din Lchra ton ilea TanenvpfinSun- 
flcii. (Ilriiiiawiek, 1HDU.) 

Kulpb, O. On I! in es cf Psychology. (London mid New 
York, IHflA) 

iStompf, O. Tonpsyehologie. (Leipzig, 1HD0.) 

Wundt, W. Outlines of tof do iVrr/ Psychology. 

(Leipzig, 1003.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS RE¬ 
LATING TO EDUCATION. — Education was 
not mentioned in tlie Federal Constitution, 
this mnttcr being one of a number which was 
left to the states Lo deal with as they saw lit. 
The failure to mention Lhc subject in any way 
is easily understood, AL that time education 
was not a nnlitmnl interest, but a purely local 
matter. Tlie need of general education at that 
time was small indeed. The industrial develop¬ 
ment, which began wiLli lhc Embargo oT I BUT 
and the War of 1N12, resulting in the develop¬ 
ment of the factory system and the specializa¬ 
tion of labor; tlie development or new means 
of inlereominunictttinn, which began with llm 
flLeamboal nnil the steam engine, nnd which 
substituted interdependence for the independence 
which had previously existed; mnl the develop¬ 
ment of labor organizations and the awakening 
or the many luimnniLnrinn movements, after 
about 1520, nil of which began Lu claim edu¬ 
cation ns ii right nnd to demand lux-supported 
schools; — none of these hnd i»h yeL miimrcaLed 
themselves when Llio Federal Constitution was 
formed. For the most part education was not 
then considered ns a funcLion of the State, and 
except in Now England it was loft to religious 
societies and to private individuals to provide 
for those who felt a need for it, nnd were able 
to pay for it. 

Gradually this condition nf indifference was 
changed to ono of interest in public education, 
though the change took place but slinvly ami 
onlj' after great efforts. The change was every¬ 
where a gradual one, anil it was accomplished 
only after vigorous campaigning, and against 
much opposition. The land grants of Congress 
to the new Hiatus for Llio benefit of common 
schools greatly stimulated Llio movement. Tho 
idea Hint education was a birthright and that 
free education was nn economic nml a political 
necessity was advanced, and was nccepLud 
gradually by our people, Just when this 
change tonic piano cannot be ilelinilely stated. 
In a general way it lmtl clearly begun by 1830, 
but was nut accomplished in many states even 
of tlio North until after the Civil War. Tho 
vital educational awakening or tlie people of 
the South is a matter of tlie’last decade. (See 
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Soutjiehn Educationai, Movbment.) To- mine. Ah lime revealed llit* defects in Ilia 

day the rigliL Lo a full nnd complete education earlier theory of government, and ns Llie suf- 

at public expense may be regarded as a Bellied frngc was widened to include numbers of rola- 

conviction of uur people, nod education huff lively unintelligent voters, we find Llio consLilu- 

become Lo-day one of Llie greatest interests of lionn becoming longer nnd more explicit. The 

the states mid or the nation. New York coiiHliLuLiotiH of 177.8, 1822,1810, nnd 

In May. 1770, the Continental Congress 1801 are examples of Uim. Knell iH longer than 

recoin men clod Hint the stales, where the exist- tbaL preceding it, anil with reference In etlnca- 

ing governments were miL MiHicicnt. " adopt lion llie constitution Ims changed from no inen- 

h itch government as ahull, in the opinion or the lion at nil to very specific commands, 

representatives ol Llio people, best conduce lu The New York cinmtiUilinn of 177H, nnd lho 
the happiness and safety or their constituents amendments of 1801, imuin no mention of 

in particular ami America In general." All of schools or education. The constitution of 1822 

llio stales except Connecticut and Illiade Is- merely defined Llie cnmimm Behind fund, nnd 

land, which considered Llicir colonial chnrlers declared IhaUlie. iutorcHlon ii Hliould lie applied 

Biiflicicnt, drew up and ndopled more or leas to the Hiiiijiort of common hcIujoI.h. The con- 

perfeclly worked out constitutions. Most sliLulion of 18-10 dccliireil tlm common school 

ol the states revised their coiistiUvLiona M the fund, the literature Ittiul, anil the United Stales 

time of entering tho Union, nnd a number Deposit fund to lie invinhiLc funds, nnd tleli- 

nmciuled their constitutions one or more limes nitely appro])rialed the income. The cijiiHliLll- 

during the first two or three decades of their tion of 1801 contained four nee linns on cdu ca¬ 

ll a tional life, Three new xlntca, Vermont in cation instead of one. The lir.sl Her.lion laid a 
1701, ICcnLucky in 1702, nnd Tennessee in definiLe mandate on llie legislature to " provide 
1790, entered the Union before IflOO, nnd like- for llio maintenance nnd support of a nyslem 
wise Trained canaliiuliaus. During the next of free common HclionlH " throughout, the slate: 
fifty years fifteen aildiLiana! slates were atl- the second continued the Hoard of llegenlH of 
miLLcd to the Union, and Lliese included every llie University of Llie .SLatc of New York, hub 
slate enst uf the Mississippi ltivcr and all of subjected thorn and their work to Llie, minimi 
the stales in Llie first tier wcbL of the river of Inc legislature; the third reproduced the nin¬ 
es cep l Minnesota. cnlioiml section of the eunslituLion ur IS 1(1, 

An nnnlyais of llie provisions contained in with reference to tlm eiluenlicinal funds and 
these early constitutional provisions rcvenls their use; ami the Cmirll) forbade Llio use of 
much ns to the feeling at that time Lowartl cdu- public funds to aid sectarian or denuminniioriftl 
cation as an interest of the sLale. .Seven of the schools. 

first coustituliona iu the eleven. original stales As tlm laud-grmil policy of the national gov- 
Cramiug them made no mention of the subject; orument began to influence, and etinuihue cilu- 
Georgia authorized its legislatures to establish cuLioiml development we find the people throw- 
schools, according to its discretion; I’eimsyl- ing more ami more carefully devised HnfcRiinrdfl 
vania ami North Carolina directed their legia- around these endowments Lo prevent their loss 
lab urea to establish schools, in which llio mas- or misappropriation. Oh in is llio first slate 
ters, owing to subsidies, should " instruct at (1802) Lo tdiow Lliis in its conslitulion. In 
low prices .” MnssncliUHcLts made careful pro- ninny of Lho earlier constitutions in tlm land- 
vision Tor the safety and perpetuiLy of Harvard grant stales, llie arlicle on education contained 
College, and added a general Boclion on Llio little or nothing else limn such so fog u nr tin. The 
encouragement of learning, which linn remained demand for Llie division of the school funds ami 
unchanged ever since. When Now II amp- stale nid and support for parochial bcIiooIs, 

shire was admitted as a separate stale it copied made by the Cn Undies, idler the new city and 

Lhe Massachusetts general section. Ponngyl- Htatu school systems begun Lo assume pmpor- 
vanin, in its second constitution of 1700, made lions nnd Lo exert an influence, which cvcry- 

provision for Llie organisation of charily aehaola where met wlLh failure after JB-1U, resulted first 

in the state. In some of Llie stales the first con- in laws, and later in cansLiluLionnl jiruliibitioiiH, 
stiLutional mention oT etluenlion does not occur forbidding llie diversion of public sell no I funtl .1 
until well along toward llio middle of Lho nine- or the appropriation of money in aid of any pri- 
tociiLh century, niul in mast at the Southern vntc, sectarian, or dcummiULliouid Leaching in 
states no definite provision for a system of the public HchofilH. (See Fatiuuhial Kuunor. 
education was innilo until after Llie Civil War, Sybtbm.) ThnfirstsLnloLoiiiserLHuchaproliilii- 
The constitutions of the New England Hlalca lion was New Jersey, 1H-H, mid, since 18(115, 
have been changed but little, ami are represent- nlmoBt every slnte luhniLLed Lu the Union nr 
alive nliko of Llie earlier conditions and Lho which lias revised its cunstilulimi lias included 
earlier theory of government. The educational such a provision; Illinois, in 1870, added an 
provisions in the constitutions of Connecticut, elaborate and a very stringent provision pro- 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire] for ex- liibilinp such aid or the introduction uf scc- 
mnple, are simple and indefinite. Lit bio was tnrian instruction, nild this hna been copied by 
put into the constitutions in this earlier time, Missouri] Montana, nnd Idaho. One sLate west 
and much was left te the legislature to deter- of the Mississippi River, three states not located 
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along tho Atlantia seaboard, nnd only twelve 
states in all do not have such a constitutional 
prohibition. 

With the gradual change in the conception of 
education, which took place quiLc generally 
in the Northern states by 1050, wo liucl not 
only ft moro definite statement of wluit is to be 
done, but also an extension of Iho provisions 
for education by the stale. Constitutions conse¬ 
quently became mare bulky, definitions wera 
nnulo more exact, nnd duties were more ex¬ 
plicitly laid down, This tendency became vciy 
marked in the iSouthcrn states after the Civil 
War, and has also been chiirncterlstic of the 
constitutions of the newer Western states. 
Almost every constitution adapted since 1305 
lias contained a long article on education 
outlining a school system for the state. Lana 
grants, permanent funds, executive boards and 
officers, taxation for education, the extent of 
the system, universities, normal schools, text¬ 
books,— these and other features have been 
defined and explicitly provided for. Each re¬ 
vision of a constitution 1ms tended toward more 
perfect safeguards, clearer definitions, the change 
□r consent to command, more extensive require¬ 
ments, and very clear and very positive man¬ 
dates to the legislature to provide “a uniform 
sysLem of free public ins traction for all the chil¬ 
dren of the state,'' At times, advantage has 
been taken of Ilia opportunity Lo insert require¬ 
ments into a new constitution which the people, 
as represented in their legislatures, have not, 
up to that time, thought advisable or possible, 
but gradually Lhc mere enlightened nubile 
opinion of the state has made iLsclf felt, tlie ad¬ 
vanced provisions have proved useful, and last¬ 
ing results have been attained. E..P. C, 

Hebron nan; — 

CimnBnLBY, E. F. Changing Conception* of Education. 
(Iloaton. 1UOO.) 

lliNBiiAi.K, B. A, Dor.umoiita Illunlrallvo or American 
Educational History, ]*l. X; Kept, U. S. Com. Ediic., 
1B02-1S03, Val. II, nr. 1312—HU. Contains eilu- 
Giilinnnl flections of nil conuLiLullons uii La 18D-1. 
Pooiik, D, 1’. The Fcdernl unrl Slnlo Constitutions, 
Colonial Charters, anil oilier Organic Laws. 2 volfl. 
(Washington, 2d cd., 1B77.) Contnins nil grnnLs, 
trollies, dinners, cnnlillng nets, mul ronstitulioni, 
In roll, u]i to 1S70, 

Tuonrn. Piiancib Newton, Tho Federal am! fitnta 
Caiisriiiilians, Colonial Charier a, and Ollier Orgnnio 
Laws, (W/isliinglun, 1U0U.) 

CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. — A term 
applied Lo enrly steps in the use of the compasses 
and the straight origo in alTocling gcometrio 
co ns true lions. An effort has of late been inado 
to introduce this subject into the elemen¬ 
tary grades, usually in the seventh and eighth 
school years. Several textbooks relating lo the 
subject have appeared, and in some schools it is 
required. One reason far this is the fact that 
tho art work of the schools has become less 
mechanical, and tho drawing of geometric 
figures has practically ceased to lie included. 
As a phase of manual training this work has 


some value, especially iT some motive is fur¬ 
nished, as when it is correlated wiLh woodwork 
or design. When, however, it is not related Lo 
other interests of tho pupil it lias generally 
proved tu ho rather barren of results, At Lhc 
resent Lime considerable work of this kind is 
eing done, by many teachers, ns a preliminary 
In the study of demonstrative geometry, and 
with gratifying results, The pupil is thus intro¬ 
duced to tho use of the tools of his subject, and 
is given some motive for the demonstrative 
work. Tho constructing of simple patterns 
of artistic form is in itself a. nioLivo Lliat 
usually appeals to pupils, so that the work is 
pleasurable and profitable. The work also has 
a value lie causa it requires the use of tho 
same tools Lliat arc employed by the artisun in 
preparing liis working drawings. D. E. S, 

CONSTRUCTIVE IMAGINATION. — Sco 
Imaciination. 

CONSTRUCTIVE WORK.—See Manual 
Tiwininu, 

CONSULAR SERVICE EDUCATION FOR. 
— Sco Fun lic Skhvicl:, Education you. 

CONSUMPTION. — See TuuRncuLoaia. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES.—The aim of 
school hygiene is to protect a child from his 
foes, The most fatal of these arc the diarrhea 
diseases of the first year of life, tuberculosis, 
and the contagious diseases, Lhc so-called school 
disenscs, of which the chief lire diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, mcnslcs, nnd whooping cough, 
Extensive studies indicate Lliat over ninety per 
cent of the deaths from these conLagious dis¬ 
eases occur before the age of ten, Even those 
disenscs not ordinarily considered especially 
serious, such as measles and whooping cough, 
are orten falnl in these early years, In the 
ense Df measles, for example, there is great 
mortality in the enrly years of life among the 
children of the poorer classes, nt least in Euro¬ 
pean cities, where extensive investigations have 
been marie, 

ConLagious disease is also a gloat handicap 
to school instruction. Tho great injury Lo 
school work from epidemics of disease lins 
been pointed out recently by Secretary Marlin 
in a report Lo the Massachusetts Hoard of 
Education. He writes: " In consequence of 
Iho presence of some infectious disease, chiefly 
diphtheria, scarlet favor, or includes, during Lhc 
school venr of 1000-1907, 318 schoolrooms 
were closed and olfimreiy dismissed. These 
rooms were in sevenLy towns, The classes 
included 12,122 children, The closure lasted 
from one day to four weeks, Tho waste of 
money involved in the cessation of work for 
days or weeks of moro than 300 teachers and 
the loss or schooling suffered hy the 12,000 
children is a maLter of no small moment; but 
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wlint wc may read in I Ini h Lfiii-sLir.s of dinnunca 
mul defects not numerous or serious enough 
Lo cause the closure of the school is of much 
grantor moment." Thus here ns elsewhere il 
is for tliii interest of the Bchunl in mukc ade¬ 
quate provision for Lite hygiene of nliilillmoil- 
The lienHli or children is determined largely 
liy three rnclam: licrudiLy, tin* Inline, and Urn 
school, While the first two of them! file tors 
cannot be runlrollcil by iho f,nmm\mily, Llm 
Lhinl foe Lor, the Behind, can lie r eg ill nidi in 
tlie interests o[ health. Tlhis the Nthonl, 
where practically nil of the children id the 
community are* broughl. together, offers o. 
most favornble opportunity for controlling 
anil aver Ling disease, anil nn the other hum! 
a most dangerous center for the spread of 
disease. That the school is an, important 
factor in spreading contagious ilisunsctf, has 
been shown, not only by everyday experience, 
but nlsu liy the results of special investigation. 
ICoracsi, fat* example, long ago found, during 
the three tpiarlers id Uie year when the Hchool 
Was in session, ‘MOO eases id nieusles per 
monlh, liut fur the vacation month id August, 
only 780 cases; for the month of .September, 
the first id llm acluiul year, cmly (13(1; ami only 
l(l!)il for Octnlier. Taking tin.* four ipiurLcrH 
of Urn year, there were for Llm lliree iiiontlm 
of vnculiuu only HOiil cilsrs, while fur the lirsL 
quarter of tlui year there? were, I 1,805; for llm 
aecmul, 13,338; for the. third, 13,H7. In 
purl this inigliL be accnmiled for by (lie in- 
llimnci! of the seasons and oilier fnelnrn, but 
further prunf id llic cuusnl rulatiou lieUveen 
school attendance and the spread of measles 
was llic fact that when the. time of vacation 
was changed — ns occurred ono year on ac- 
count of Llic cholera — the period of iiiininuil 
number of cases was aUcred currcspoiiilingly. 
Dr. Hodge found similar result?) in Worcester. 

Scui’liil fever, diphtheria, mul whooping 
eongli, are also spread by the sclmal. Dr. 
McColloin's studies (see accompanying chart) 
give, an interesting illustration of the incidence 
t»f diphLheria mid scarlatina during the months 
of the year. We have, then, the following 
facts. These contagious diseases occur es¬ 
pecially in the early years; the mortality is 
greatest in the early yours; they occur most 
frequently during the months of the school 
session; the danger id infection seems In bo 
usually greatest in the early hLuru of these 
discuses, The nitn of hygiene is Lo poHtponu 
contagions diseases lo ns inti? an npc as pos¬ 
sible, Epidemics should lie kopl out of the 
kindergarten, at whatever coat to school work. 
The iiosLponninmit of nucli diseases even to 
the elementary grades menus that a smaller 
number of children will have them at an 
early age, and hence tlmL there will lie a 
smaller number of fatal cases. Anil the aim 
is also to mako the time between epidemics 
as long as possible; Tor this again means that 
fewer young children will have the disease. 


T’Jm objection may lie made UmL pipsipnne- 
mout ni nil epidemic lu dm higher grades of 
llm school will uni Have tin* younger children 
in the humus from eniiliighili. This of course 
is true, but the children in the higher grades 



Dipiillirrin, Bl.lllil ruses, Peiirliilinn, HM.-IM rnsrs. 
Viicniinii, July unit AUummI. nvi-ruic iiiiiiiIiit id neis n( 
iliulUln rlu, :illl!7. Ti-nu lime, uvi r:i«e niiiiilu r id iwi 
af illijlilln-rtii. l»i* lui’iillis, I.VIh. Viii-iilii'ii. July mul 
AmnoU. nvrrmie iiiiiiiIiit nf ernes id Ki'iirliillim, U1JL'. 
Term lime, iivitnkd lliunlnr of ni*« nf *'-nrlaHim. liy 
ill oil ills, aunt. 

are likely Lo have fewer young brut hers nud 
sisters at home than children in the lower 
grades. 

Among the means by which eunlngimiH dis- 
ppHpH may lie mireail in llm Hidiiiols me the 
[iilliiwiug'. the uusl nf the Hchmilrnum, com¬ 
mon drinking cups, cnimnnn towels, flies, nud 
textbooks, slates, peiu-ils, mul tlm like. Hut 
the must import mil menus is UmL of contact 
with other children who are iidccled. All 
other means seem imugiiUirknil ns compmed 
lo tins. In case of diphtheria the germs are 
often curried by hcalLhy individuals, mul such 
"enrriera" arc perhaps (lie must common 
and daugeruiiH niciuiH of spreading I lie In Tec¬ 
tum. While tlm .Stale cumpeU children in 
at tend arlninl, Lhero is morally no option 
nboul making ntduml nmilitiuiiH hygienic. 
And further Llm inLeresIs of (lie taxpayer us 
well an the dcnifimls of pedagogy and Llic 
higher claims of humanity mpiive wcieiiliiie 
management of school diseases. 

As regards details, the reRiiluliim of cou- 
taginuH diseases in this country is IcfL largely 
to the local aulliiiriLies. The Massachusetts 
Inw is perhaps a fair sunipln of the state legis¬ 
lation. As amended by Lite acts of 1000 nml 
1007 it is as follows; A child who has not 
been vaccinated shall not be admitted to a 
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public school except upon presentation or a 
certificate granted for causa stated therein, 
signed by a regular practicing physician, that 
he is nob a lit subject ter vaccination. A 
child who is a member or a household in 
which n person is ill with smnllpux, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, or any other infectious 
or contagious disense, or oT a household 
exposed to such contagion from another house¬ 
hold as aforesaid, shall not attend any public 
school during such illness until the teacher 
of tho school has been furnished with a cer¬ 
tificate from the hom'd of health of tho city 
or town, or from the attending physician of 
such person, staling that danger of conveying 
such disease by such child has passed." 

The important points as regards the period 
oT incubation, the duration of jnfecLiousncss, 
and the period of isolation that should be 
required are given by Dr. Ilcrrman in the 
following table based upon experience and 
practice in New York City: — 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 

which may indicate the onset of a contagious 
disease, (See below.) (2) Pupils who hayo 
been excluded on account of contagious dis¬ 
eases. (3) Pupils who have been absent lor 
three or more days on account or sickness of 
any kind, 

" Pupils presenting one or more of the fol¬ 
lowing symptoms may be regarded as sus¬ 
picious. Marked pallor, flushing of the race, 
or any eruption upon the face, head or hands. 
Peeling o[ Lhc skin, red eyes, running nose, or 
any discharge from the ears or nose. Swell¬ 
ing of the face or neck, Hoarseness, croupy 
cough, vomiting. Also those who complain 
of feeling chilly, feverish, having a sore throat 
or headache, Do not depend on your own 
diagnosis. Notify inspector if several cases 
of ono contagious disease occur in your class¬ 
room, and ir any ease is not reported on tho 
daily list. 

"Symptoms which may indicate the onset 
of a contagious disease: — 


DISEASE 

Incubation 

I'ciimn 

Incl'Iiaticn 

l'CIIIOD 

IS TIIK 
Maj-iiitv 
nr Cases 

INCUBATION 

I'p.moD 

IN THE 
OllEATEBT 
NuUllEll 

Duiiation or 

iNFliCTTOUSNCSB 

I'cniou or 

Isolation 

Mllil enses Severn nnaos 

Duiiation Isolation 
or omen Memo mis 
OF Paliily, who 
I lELlCJVED 
Ililiediatki.it 


Dnya 

Dnya 

Dnya 


Days 

Dnya 

Dnya 

RcncloL Fovrac > . . 

1-S 

2-1 

2-4 

1-R weaks- Whllo 
lliero ifl n illsclinroo. 
Chinny lu onrly 
81 OHO. 

23 

SO 

3 

MdubIos ■ . ■ > • 

B-ia 

10-13 

11 

2 wcokal Chiefly 
from lho npponr- 
nneo of cnlnrrli La 
orupllon. 

10 

21 

11 

nijililliorln . . > ■ 

2-7 

2-1 

2-1 

Until culluro inneaa- 
llvo. U surlily 10- 
21 Jays. 

10 

2B 

4 

Clilokon I'om , . . 

13-ID 

1-1-17 

15 

Until lho rornovnl of 
the eenb-s, 2 wsoks. 

14 

21 

17 

(NoL DKClndClI II 
linvo hrul.J 

Whooping Cough • , 

7-U 

10-1-1 

11 

Uminlly 0 ivcoks from 
lr;r;iiining rt Lho 

whoop, Until no 
sposmiiillo cough, 

21 

CD 

14 

(Not DNCluJorl II 
have hurl.) 

Mumps .... i 

1-1-28 

17-20 

10 

2 weeks. 

H 

28 

2d 

(No!, rmcludcd.) 

German Measles ■ * 

12-22 

11-17 

lfl 

1 week J (I’rohnbly 
loss.) 

7 

10 

17 

(NoL rmeludod,) 


In order to control contagious diseases, 
medical inspection, Lhc services of school nurses, 
ami Lhc enUpornLinn of Lcachers, arc nil re¬ 
quired, Thu school physicians should visit 
the schools daily for the detection of con¬ 
tagious diseases; school nurses should follow 
up those eases in the home; ami teachers 
should be trained to detect the symptoms of 
such diseases in their incipient stage. Dr. 
Herman hnfl formulated the following helpful 
list or suggestions to teachers regarding medi¬ 
cal inspection: " Please send to the medical 
inspector: (1) Pupils who show any symptoms 
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"Scarlet fever: vomiting, flushed face, 
Advanced onsns: peeling nT the akin oT Lho 
hands, or a discharge from the nose or cars. 
Measles; sneezing, cough, redness uf Lhc inner 
corner of the eye, sensitiveness to light, run¬ 
ning oT the nose. Diphtheria: sore throat 
or pain on swallowing, even if slight; hoarse¬ 
ness, a croupy cough, irritating discharge from 
Lhc nose. Mumps: pain in front of tho car 
in eating or talking, swelling in front of 
and under the car. Whooping cough: a spas¬ 
modic cough in which Lhc child strains himself 
and the face becomes somewhat red. Later 
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(.here may lie vomiting or a who on. Chicken- 
)iox: mi eruiiLion of small blisters on Hie fane 
or scnli). German im?nHl«!n: ml Hpola on Ilia 
luce, Influenza: redness of the eyes, running 
nose, soreness of ilic thrunl, headache, sorenoss 
of the entire lioily. The Lenehcr hJkjiiIiI km)) 
a lisL or the pupils nliseiiL on account of con¬ 
tagious disease. This nIuiiiIiI include the 
name, disease, date uf exclusion or absence, 
and date of return.” 

The imporlunl menus of controlling llic 
contagious school diseases mny lie summed up 
ns follows: (1) Daily medical inspection of nil 
pupils. IF teachers are trained to intelligent 
cooperation with l|m mcdicnl inspector, con¬ 
tagious diseases should be detected in their 
first alngcs by such daily inspection. (‘2) In 
order to control contagious diseases, cases must 
be followed inio Urn homes, and for this pur¬ 
pose school nurses are necessary. (3) Not 
only is tlu* exclusion of nil cases of con l agio us 
diseases from the school necessary, but also 
nil children from the same families should he 
excluded fur a suitable period, except in the 
case of measles. Children of the sanui family 
who have already had measles may be per¬ 
mitted to attend the Hclioul, since this disease 
is not carried by a well person, (■!) Hclmul 
closure in rinse of need should be rcsurleil to. 
'Whether or nut school closure is an advan¬ 
tage depends upon Liu* special siliinlioii and L l in 
disease in question. Usually in ease of diph¬ 
theria, for example, the disease can lie regulated 
bolter with competent medical inspection if llie 
schools arc continued than by closing; fur in 
ease of closure there ia no guarantee on reopen¬ 
ing the school that the children arc nut still 
hearers of the disease. In the case of mens lea, 
on the other band, it is often an ridvnnLage Lu 
dose the school some oeren days after the 
detection of the first case, so that the second 
crop may occur when the children arc at home. 
(3) llcgis'lrnlion oT nil cases of conlngimis dis¬ 
ease and a complete morbidity record for each 
pupil arc necessary so that school uflimta and 
medical inspectors enn always know just how 
much susceptible material exists. YV.II. D. 

See Dii'htuehu; Uxci.uaiuN from .School; 
Infectious Dikbahks; Measles; Medhmi. 
In.si'eitjiin; Soaulkt I'eveii; Wiioiii'inu 
Cm mi. 
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CONTENT.—'lu the d'lmiwuim of mental 
processus it is convenient lu dialinguisli between 
Uiu form nf the organ i/nliun of Lhasa pin cesses 
nml Lite factors which enter into the prucesacH. 
The fnclnrs which go to make up any mmilul 
prucesa lire designated content. The smiHiiry 
elements uf experience 1 , such us the blueness of 
n given surface, may be recognised as eunlenl. 
Tim form in which this surface appears, its 
relation lu cither objects, and »m peri ally Us 
relation In processes of volition, nmy hr 
distinguished from its content, in eiliieatiuiiid 
discussions Llie sulijeel ninller nf a study eon- 
alililles its iiiiLurul cnnteiil mnl rpieslinus relat¬ 
ing In Hiiliject inuLler very frei|iieully depend 
upon very ililfereiiL principles rrmu llmse which 
are involved in llie discussion id organization 
ami arrangement, 

CONTENT SUBJECTS. -A phrase ap¬ 
plied to llio.se common sclmnl subjects where 
formal or cinivculhniiil farts «re relatively less 
impurtiml and therefore less emplmsiv.ad thnn 
nnlurnl facts. Geography, rleumillury science, 
nature study, history, civics, literature, etc., 
have usually liven regarded ua euuieul HulijeaU, 
Arithmetic, rending, writing, spelling, pcimmii- 
flliil», etc., Iihvi 1 usually been 11 'guiih'il us forinnl 
HubjecLa. The disUncliuu in imw much lean 
Used, ns it is Hindi less valid for present day 
leaching. Every subject may be suiil (0 have 
its fnrinid ami cunli'iil aspects. If. ,H. 

See CnimsKH uf .Study; Di-.m.is.m; For¬ 
mal HUllJEtTd. 

CONTEXTUAL METHOD. - A special 
method employed in leaching the meaning id 
new words in rending, language, or spelling. 
The child is given (lie word in various language; 
sellings, so LlmL each situation will lu-lii t<* con¬ 
vey its significance, care being lukrn LlmL the 
context js familiar. The contextual nu-tlinil 
ilKiially supplements Llie " deliniljon " nr "dic- 
liiiiiury ” no'thod, and the " idijeeiive ” melliml, 
The “ con I ex I mil " melliml is ulso used in le,sl¬ 
ing the chilli’s mastery of (lie lueiming of words, 
tin* word In lie tested being dictated in the 
context of 11 sentence. H. N. 

See Ueadinii, Teahiisii dp; Npki.linu, 
TEAt-lllNli uf; Dictation, Metuoii of. 

CONTIGUITY, ASSOCIATION BY.—Sec 
Asani'iATiox, 

CONTINUATION EDUCATION.- The term 
" Continuation School " him recently been 
coming into vogue to describe comprehensively 
any kind of training which is ndnpLed La people 
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who arc already at work. A detailed descrip- 
tion of various types of continuation schools will 
he found undor the terms: Afphenticebuip 
Education; Evening Schools; Cou.iusflroNB- 
enceSchools; Indubtiual Education; Young 
Men's Chiub'Fian’ Abbouiation, and UmvEn- 
BiTY Extension; also, since tills form of edu¬ 
cation had ilB origin in Germany, and has 
to-day its most extensive development in that 
country and in England, ejjiccial consideration 
will he given to it in the articles devoted to edu¬ 
cation in those countries. 

The German continuation schools are of two 

6 ^1101001 types — general and industrial, 

oth had their beginnings many centuries ago, 
in the attempts to provide moro adequate in¬ 
struction in Christian doctrine and in industrial 
subjects for young people. Since 1870 both 
types have developed rapidly, and the general 
trend has been, in view or the universal preva¬ 
lence of compliiBory general education, to make 
them reUnforco industrial training. In 1801 
appenred an imperial decree, making it compul¬ 
sory upon employers and parents Lo send their 
children to continuation schools wherever these 
might ho established by the State. Only rarely 
docs the imperial government of Germany at¬ 
tempt to regulate education, and naturally this 
(learec 1ms attracted widespread attention; ns a 
result of it, attendance on continuation schools 
has become obligatory in many of the smaller 
states of Germany, and in parts of Prussia, 
The tendency is to substitute, for continual ion 
work on Sunday and evenings, six or eight 
hours per week o f the day period. In the in¬ 
dustrial schools there is, ns a rule, no concrete 
or practical teaching, the studies being mainly 
or a technical chnrncLcr and connecting rather 
intimately with the practical work pursued by 
the apprentice during the day. 

In Englnnd continuation work has found its 
development in a very extensive system of even¬ 
ing schools (g.u.) a considerable number of 
willcli have been designed primarily to give a 
further industrial education of young poisons 
alrcndy employed. The national government 
assists these evening schools by generous grants, 
but nowhere is attendance obligatory. In somo 
cities the attempt is made to have the same stu¬ 
dents devote part of their Lime to technical 
studies, part to cultural pursuits, and part to 
physical drill and recreation, The total attend¬ 
ance in tlie e on Li i niation schools of Englnud is 
very largo, lint many of Iho conditions aro un¬ 
satisfactory. Attendance in the evening, when 
the youths aro tired, fails to provide the requisite 
energy and alertness Tor the learning, especially 
of the dilTci'cnL technical subjects, Teachers 
cannot be trained specially for this work, and 
satisfactory supervision of it is yet difficult, 

In America an extensive system of public 
evening school education is to bo found m the 
larger cities; relatively little of it is oF an indus¬ 
trial character ns yet, hut the tendency is to in¬ 
crease the opportunities for technical training. 
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In some cities continuation education in English 
for Foreigners has attained considerable propor¬ 
tions, In a few cities a distinetivo type of cul¬ 
tural work, corresponding to that found in sec¬ 
ondary schools, has been dovelopcd, but in few 
eases have the evening high schools yet suc¬ 
ceeded in covering all of a regular high school 
course. A groat variety of continuation work 
is to bo found in American cities under religious 
and philanthropic auspices; this will be dis¬ 
cussed under the topics suggested above. 

The present trend of public opinion in all 
countries having continuation work is that bo 
much of such work ns presupposes hard work 
and a state of mental alertness (each ns techni¬ 
cal, language, and other studies pursued for tha 
purposes of distinct acid o vein cut) should be 
placed in day, rather than evening hours, and 
that the evening schools should be reserved 
for work moro distinctly recreative in charac¬ 
ter, or cultural, in the sense that its elTccts can 
he realized without too great exertion on tha 
part of tha sLudent; in other wards, lectures, 
music, drama, and general information courses 
can ho given in tlio evening, as well as swim¬ 
ming, gymnastics, military drill, dancing, and 
games designed for physical development; hut 
drawing, mathematics, science, economics, and 
the other studies'designed to promote cfli- 
eieney for industrial purposes, or other studies 
like history, literature, and science, taken for 
cultural purposes, but with tlie aim of seeming 
a diploma, should be reserved to day hours, 
This generalization, of course, applies primarily 
to youths under seventeen, or eighteen years of 
age who arc still plastic in bodily development, 
and whose need of rest is considerable, For 
peoplo beyond these ages, evening schools of 
various types may continue to provide the 
necessary means of further training or culture. 
It will bo noLod that the placing or continua¬ 
tion work during day hours will make it pos¬ 
sible to dovolop a special teaching force for 
ifc, inasmuch as it would be arranged that the 
pupils should appear in relays, the same tenclicr 
dealing with successive groups; in this way, a 
specialized teaching force could lie developed 
for the handling or any special phase of con¬ 
tinuation work. 

Tlio above-mentioned tendencies in continua¬ 
tion work will require the codpcraLion of em¬ 
ployers, and will probably darn and compulsory 
legislation. The logic of Lho situation is clear 
Lo students of education, and it is probably Into 
that Germany, in this respect, is simply antici¬ 
pating a development Limb will soon become 
prevalent wherever continuation work is found, 

D, B. 

See Apprenticeship Education; Evening 
Schools; Industhial Education. 
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CONTRACTILITY. — Tlie power of proto- 
pliiHin, or of living cells, Lo undergo Irnna forma¬ 
tions in form liy conIraolioii ur expansion in 
rewponsfi Lo incident forces is known us ennLrnc- 
Lility. Tlio muscle cell po&icmch Una power in 
n Inch degree of development, muI it is liy virtue 
of the contractility of muscles llmt the higher 
organism moves, Amoeboid movements, cili¬ 
ary movements, Mid the movements (con- 
trnetile or expansile) of nuisclo cells lire varied 
expressions of (lie property of cunlrnclilily. 

It. M. Y. 

Roloranens : — 

SciiAErEli, 15. A, Tcilhook of Thysiolooi/- (ICdin- 
li tirish, 10000 

VmiwonN, W. General Fhmulogjj, (New York, 1H0D-) 

CONTRAST.—When two mental processes 
nre of thu mime general type IniL fundamental! v 
different in tfimlily, nLlenlion is drnivn iu Irnfh 
mental processus through Lliis fundiuiienlul differ- 
once. The difference itself is described as tlio 
contrast end tlio value oT studying coiiLrusL in 
psychology null in education depends upun Llm 
fact tlint attention can be aroused LhrouRh con¬ 
trast, Thus two eulura which differ nulic.vdly 
from cncli other in qunliLy, ns, for example, two 
complementary colura, exhibit a sharp contrast. 
A transition from a high shrill tone to a low dull 
tone gives a con trust which will draw nUcuLion 
to both of the tones, Changes in subject mnLtur 
and in [onus of presenting subject matter con¬ 
stitute contrasts which arc advantageous because 
of the attention which they arouse. C. If. J. 
See Ana i.o uy ; Association. 

CONTROL. —The conception of control, bor¬ 
rowed from biological considerations, is destined 
to nu im porta lit rftle in the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion. Under the caption of adaptation (ij.c,) it 
has been pointed out tliat active adaptation in¬ 
volves a capacity Lo modify tlio environment 
or medium of life in the interest of tlio purposes 
of the organism. Inanimate Lhinga manifest no 
power to subject the environment Lo llm mnin- 
temmee of their own individual nlinriictni'; while 
tlio higher the type of life the more highly devel¬ 
oped is this function uf euiilnil. livery physioloR- 
ical organ, every instinct, every Imbit nml every 
so-nalled mental faculty is Lo be regarded na a 
metre, ov less spceivilwcd mslnuncaitftlity of con¬ 
trol nf some corresponding plm.se of the physical 
oml social environment. Accordingly the prin¬ 
ciple acquires significant application to education 
in nil maLters of psychophysical and also logical 
training. The useful linbits of action and of 


thought which pupils are la impure are to be 
conceived as so many modes of control of condi¬ 
tions fur the sake uf ends. Those lmbils-—even 
lUosn of a mure theoretical character -represent 
mi mimy eflicicnciin, mil mi nmny Heir-justifying 
mills. (.See Piiaiimatism.) 

l.iHihed at as iiu Lliuds of cmilnil, mir mental 
(lowers may lie classified as direct mid indirect 
agencies of sulmidiniiling the envirumiii'iil Lu llm 
ends uf life. Seeing, In uring, handling, bundling, 
smelling nml lusting, lucuuinlinii, reaching, eli:., 
i.c. nil llm sensible and motor activities, repre¬ 
sent direct, means of controlling the rnv'mn uncut, 
luucii being the must iminciliiiLe mode, nml Llu> 
liiglier ur iiilcllcctuul Helixes, seeing ur hear¬ 
ing, Lho more mediate mail l*h. Thinking and 
lift instrument, language, represent, on tin; 
oilier hand, the indirect funns of criiilrol. 
Hence they are not directed ur discharged at 
alien upon Lhe external world of mi lure mid 
society, but have lu do with didutruliiig 
plans and lnelbuil.s liy wliieli llm direeL (the 
HciiHuriinoLor) organs may beUvr (lerform llieir 
functimiH. When it is said, for exnmpli!, tlml 
im idea ifl inliurciilly u " plan uf imlinn," it is 
inciuil that ail idea is such an inleriirelulimi ur 
sciiHury stimuli an enables (ln-ui to evoke more 
comprehensive ami significant types uf union 
and values of objects limn they wimlil excile if 
left lu llieniselvi's. In this way imulein func¬ 
tional logic gets beyond iheiMirsidoiliii'sij nf lmLli 
hialurin ciupiridHui ami rutiiiuidmiu. Uwugmz- 
ilig with empiricism Lhe part plnyeil by sensa¬ 
tion in building up the higher funiiH uf menial 
lift, R still bolds tlua i\n idea never iv mete 
composite or associated aggregate of scimuiiiiiiH, 
since it always involves selective unongmenl nf 
Hfiisiii'miiH with relevcncK lu u fulure more com- 
(ilcle mode of activity. In like fashion, func¬ 
tional logic recognizes with niLiuiialimn Lin* 
constructive anil organized ride or UioughU 
(which in (lie ease of some ideUH may be sufli- 
cicntly commanding lo entitle them lo be named 
“ categories ” of experience), huL iiislead nf re¬ 
garding this power ns nil nliHiduli: nml inde¬ 
pendent, or a priori, (msai'SHum uf thought, it 
is regarded as arising uul or tin- need of boiler 
control of Lhe Benson mu lur organs, ami ns re¬ 
quiring Lobe experimentally tested. AH genuine 
thoughts ore ii priori, but only in the sense llml 
they anticipate and endeavor |,n regulate suine 
future experience, i.e. they are plana uf uelinii. 
Their degree of failure or success in the work 
nf niiliciimliuu and (‘niiLi'nl imllili' H nr cumibo- 
i'iiIch them nml leads lo rnrtlier revision and 
perfecting, .So far as cnnlrnl limnui'H perfect, 
the tUmighl c.cu«vh tu lie Ibuuglil and becunu'S 
an nuioninlic haliitj ho fur us it lapses, under 
changed conditions into nu inuilc’ipiaLc nnuli: nf 
control of a future experience, rcllcetion is 

again sot up. J. D. 

Sec Confmut, 

CONTROL (PSYCHOLOGICAL). — This 
term has como into technical use tu iudicato a 
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nhnacof development which is superior to Imliib, 

It refers to the fact that after a habit has been 
formed its use in a given situation depends 
upon the intelligent direction of this habit 
toward dearly recognized ends. Thus one may 
have a certain habit of facial expression. If 
in addition Lo the habit lie is able to control llm 
facial expression, lie may employ the expression 
aL such times ns shall be advantageous for 
purposes of social communication, Lack of 
control signifies an inability to utilize a habit 
intelligently. Thus one is not always able to 
control his tendencies toward such a form of ex¬ 
pression ns yawning or sneezing. The develop¬ 
ment of control in connection with the training 
of lmbils is of the highest importance, Thu 
mere training nf on nutmnnlic movement may 
be of relatively little value from an educational 
point of view, bul the development of control 
is of the highest significance. C. ]I J. 

Sea Activity; Attention; Habit, 

CONVENT SCHOOLS, —The term "con¬ 
vent," originally referred to the local organiza¬ 
tion or community ns distinguished from tlia 
house or Lhe order; by popular usage, however, 

" convent" refers to such a home nr order for 
women, while 11 monastery " in a similar way 
refers to those for men. Convent schools owe 
their origin Lo Lhe monastic scttlementa of 
women which begun lo spring up in the fourth 
conLury, bul the education of young women for 
the world, which in our day lias called into exis¬ 
tence so many tenohing communities, formed no 
part of the original purpose. of the early soltlc- 
meiita or women Unit looked to St, Basil and St. 
Augustine (qfi.u.) for direction. The impulse 
which peopled the desert of Egypt with hermits 
moved many Christian women in the upper 
ranks or limn an society lo abandon the luxury 
of the world and to seek in Lhe soolunion or Lho 
cloister an opportunity to put into daily prnclico 
the evangelical counsels and to seek lo realize 
in their lives the lofty ideals of Christian virtue. 
The educational work carried an by these early 
communities was directed chiefly to the prepar¬ 
ation of their own members for the worthy dis¬ 
charge of the duties of the monastic life, 

With the invasion of the barbarian tribes of 
Lhe north, monasLicism for women entered upon 
a new plinsc, and the convent school took on a 
different eliaraetor. In the early days of the 
invasion Lhe men among Lhe upper classes of the 
Germans and Franks evinced little inclination 
fur the monastic life. Many templing carecra 
wore open to them in Lhu Unman world. More¬ 
over, Llieir Limn wan largely occupied in petty 
warfare. Hut with lho women nf tlui upper 
ellipses Lho case wna very different. Accus¬ 
tomed for generations to wield authority ninong 
Llieir own people, nncl possessed of no loss restless 
energy than Llieir brothers, they found all 
avenues in the Roman world closed lo them, 
Under those eircuins Lnnccs many of them left the 
court to seek in the cloister protection from the 


turbulence of the times and to pursue the Roman 
culture which still survived in the convents, 
These royal ladies, however, were not character¬ 
ized by meekness nnd humility. They not infre¬ 
quently adopLed the religious life as a profes¬ 
sion. They look witli them a domineering 
ohnrncLor, a quick determination, and n clear¬ 
sighted appreciation uf the possibilities which 
the monastic life opened up to Lliom. Many 
of them, however, were transformed by the re¬ 
ligious spirit and the discipline of the convent, 
mid rose to great heights of sanctiLy. From the 
sixth to the thirteenth century many monns- 
Lcries for women were founded by members or the 
royal family. The abbesses of these houses wero 
not infrequently the wives or daughters of reign¬ 
ing princes. While living in the convent, these 
ladies kept in touch with worldly affairs and 
took a large part in shaping the nascent nation¬ 
alities anil in developing Lhe civilization nf west¬ 
ern Europe. Tliene convents wctc enriched by 
grants of lnnd from their royal patrons, and 
they obtained many privileges from the Roman 
ponliffs. They usually sided with the Pope, 
and worn frequently involved in contentions 
with local ecclesiastical authorities. This plinso 
of convent life nttnined iLs most clmraclcriBLia 
development in Saxony. The abbesses of Lho 
Saxon monasteries were usually members of the 
royal family, and held a place of authority accoiul 
to no woman in the land. Tlioy held llieir 
abbeys from llie King, which precluded a de¬ 
pendent relation on lords temporal or spiritual. 
The Abbess of Gandcrslioim, one or the most 
famous of these convents, held rights or over- 
lordship over many miles of Lhe surrounding 
country, Sho exercised the right of ban. She 
issued summons to her dependents when war 
had been declnrcil, and sent her contingent of 
armed knights inlo the field, fcilie issued sum¬ 
mons to attend her court, and was in turn sum¬ 
moned to the Imperial Diet, The Abbesses of 
Quedlinburg and Gniulorsbciin held the right 
of sinking coin in the reign of Otto I. During 
the minority of Otto III, his mother, togeLlicr 
witli his aunt Muthilde, Abbess of Qiiedliiilniig, 

f (radically ruled the empire, and during a pro- 
onged visit of the Euqicrov in Home in 007 the 
management of affairs was given Ld the Abbess 
Mnlliildc, who has often been praised for Ilia 
determined measures which she took to oppose 
the invading Wends, In !)D0, on her own uu- 
Lhority, she summoned a diet at l)ornljurg. A 
similar slate of affnira obtained in other parts 
or Europe. In England the abluiaaea uf many 
monasteries ranked with barons. 

The educational activity of the convents 
during thin period may bo seen from many 
documents which have come down Lo us. 
Cmsnrius, Bishop of Arles, 501-573, wrolo a 
rule for a comimmi ty of nuns which lie established 
in his diocese under the government of his sister 
Cirsaria, The nuns wore forbidden to Lake 
children under the age of nix or seven, ami were 
cauliancd againstreadily accepting the daughters 
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of nobles ur lowly horn Kirin in be lirouffliL up 
and educated in the conrcnL. f'cnisiderublfl 
time was to be devoted to the study of music, 
with n view to preparing the mum lo take part 
in the chants mid choir singing iu connection 
with the religious exercises nf Liter convent. 
A Lift!ninp in rending mid writing was prescribed 
for all the members or the cumnuiniLy. Spin¬ 
ning and weaving woolen fabrics from which Lite 
mins made their own garments constituted u 
part of their work, but their IubUchI clforlit in 
weaving find in n r Li a Li c needlework were devoLed 
Lo the making or church hangings and vest men Ib. 
This ride reveals a transitional phase in the eilu- 
cational work of the convent hot ween that of the 
early monasteries, which was exclusively for the 
nuns, and the liiLor convents, which became 
the homo of learning anil the recognized schools 
for tlio daughters of Lho upper classes. The 
educnLirinnl side of convent life perlmps reached 
its highest development in flnxony, Many 
of the children who went Lo these Saxon con¬ 
vents on completing their education joined the 
community, while others returned lo the world 
lo ho married. Widows oflen returned to Lho 
convent Lo spend Uiuir declining ye urn in lho 
home of their childhood. The convents of 
lierford, Gluuhwshcim, Essen, and Quedlinliurg 
gave n ilumcslic mill intellectual training of a 
very high order. Tim term “ cullege " in its 
modern -sense lias oflen liean applied lo these 
institutions, and rightly ho, for they not only 
gave the best education of tlio limes Lo Lite girls 
who assembled there, but they were tlio perma¬ 
nent homes of many learned women who de¬ 
voted their lives to liLcraturc and the fine nils, 
A convent school education in those days con¬ 
ferred distinction on nil those who were farlu- 
nnle enough Lo receive it. 

llcdc (q.o.) writing of Anglo-Saxon England 
in the seventh century, says: "Many were wont 
fur Llic snko of tlio monastic mode of life lo 
go from Britain to the monasteries of Franco 
and Gaul, They also sent their daughters Lo 
the same to lio instructed." In Angla-Sanon 
England the first monastery for women was 
probably that rounded by Eanswith, daughter 
of King Eadlmld, in 030. Tlic convent of 
Liming was founded by Queen EthelImrg about 
the middle of the seventh century, and that of 
Slicppcy n few years later by Qucim Hoxluirg. 
From a churLor of privileges granted by King 
IVilitred and Queen Wcrliurg between (iOfinmi 
7 111, we learn Unit there were at llmL lime in the 
province uf Kent alono live, inuiin.'ilories gov¬ 
erned by indy-abbesses, In Northumbria the 
Abbess llild founded a iiiutmiilery ill T fur Lie- 
pool about the year 6<L7 and muiLber at Whitby 
a Tew years luLer. These momiHteries were 
richly endowed by Oswiu, who senL lii.s daughter 
/Elfin'd Lo Illld Lo be educated by her anil Lo 
become a member of her community, llild 
did noL confine her educational endeavors to 
women. Bede, after speaking in the highest 
i-.-nns of the religious discipline maintained nt 


Whitby under llild, anyn; "Moreover, her pm- 
deuce was so great tluit nul only did ordinal y 
persona, but sometime* even kings and princes 
seek and receive counsel of her ill their neces¬ 
sities. _ .Sim made Uiohc wlm were under Imr 
direction give so much time lo the reading of llm 
sacred ScripturcH and exercise themselves ao 
much iu works of riglileiniHiiesa Hint very many, 
it appears, could readily be round there who 
could worthily enter upon the errlesinsticnl 
grade, that ia, the service, uf the altar," Five of 
her pupils did, in fact, become bishops. Shortly 
afler lids lime many monasteries fur women 
Nprftiig up in nil part* of England. From this 
Lime lo the iniddli! of the thirteen 111 century the 
educational activity or the convents ran parallel 
lo that which obtained in Himilar institutions on 
the continent. 

Many of the women eiluruled in the convents 
of wen tern Europe lmtweim llm sixth mid Uic 
thirteenth cmiLury gave ubiimliiiit evidence or 
Lho thorough Irnining which Limy bud received. 
Among many othere nmy lie mentioned Lite nun 
lluswitliu, who, in the InUcr half of the lentil 
nentiivy, attained enduring fume as a, poetess 
mid historian. Erl nu t says uf her (AWgcwicine 
Gcschichlc tier Lilttrulur tlt'H Abcuilhuuh:n, 1.SA7): 
"This fruitful noetic tuleut whiiili lucks mil the 
inspiration and the courage of gciiiiiH In enter 
upon new ground, evinces bow the .Saxon ele¬ 
ment was chosen to guide Like (b-rimiii nation iu 
the domain of art.' 1 Hn-swiLlm wrnLe nicliiiiil 
legemlH for the cdificnliun of the nuns; she 
wrolo enntemporary limLory iu metrical form; 
and compose il seven LnLin (bunion writien in l|m 
a Lyle of Terrence, Ah mi hisLurinu, Giesbrcclit 
classes her with Willikind and lluulger, but 
as a writer of LnLin drama in the Middle Ages 
she stands iilone. Ilernnl, Abbess of ilulieii- 
burg in Alsace, gives a glimpse iuLo the artistic 
activities uf the convents nf llm twelfth century. 
Few il In mi iiu Led manuscripts have, rnmuiml a 
fame so well deserved as her Horlun Dcticinrum, 
in which she attempted to cinhndy iu an ency¬ 
clopedic week, boUi iu writing and in pictures, 
the knowledge of her times. The text of Lliis 
work perished with the lihrury of Hlrasshiirg 
in J.470, but a colleeliali of snine 200 pictures 
copierl from it has been preserved. Ilildo- 
garil of Bingen, l()!)K-117H, and ElizidieLh 
uf Seliilnau, U'ilJ-lKiii, are chiefly knmvn 
through their political writings, wliieli show us 
the active part Unit iiiiiih continued In lake at 
this Into dale in Llm uiTnirn of Urn iinliou. Tlmir 
writings possess iinulher interest for the sliident 
of convent Hchmd ciducaLiim, exliiliiting as they 
dn Lho growth of iiiyalicimn, which was sunii lo 
play mv large a vfth; in this deeliim id the eilvti'n- 
linuiil nelivilies id llm iiiiiih. 

The convent hoIuioIh of the Middle Ages 
reached Llicir highest development idimiL the 
middle of the Ihirleeuth century at which Lime 
many influences conspired Lo living aluml their 
gradual decline. From the sixth to the thir¬ 
teenth century Llie convents aflorded tin: 
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women of the upper classes n secure shelter 
from the turbulence of the limes. During the 
Crusades they olTerccI the only safe refugo for 
the wives nail daughters of Lho knights who 
were embarking on perilous eulerpiiaca with 
large chances oT never returning to their fami¬ 
lies, With the mure settled conditions of Lhe 
thirteenth century these motives for entering 
the convent ceased. Tram this lime on an ever- 
incrcasing number of the women who entered 
the convent did so in pursuit of purely religious 
ideas, The reaction against the ralionnlism of 
Abelard ( 17 . 0 .) and the heresies of a somewhat 
later date rcsullcd in Lhe rapid development of 
myaliciBin in Lhe coiiYcmta, Tliia impulse, 
which contributed so powerfully to the develop¬ 
ment of art in all its forma, gradually narrowed 
the educational horizon of the convent. The 
rise of Lhe mendicant orders and the religious 
reforms of the times all tended to bring about a 
greater seclusion of the nuns and to limit their 
intercourse with the outer world. The passing 
of the feudal system and the growth of tlio 
townships gave a wide scope to the develop¬ 
ment of art outside the monastery which here¬ 
tofore had been its only home. The printing 
press removed the necessity of copying manu¬ 
scripts ami lima cut off a hitherto powerful 
stimulus to the educational activity of the con¬ 
vent. In the mean while the universities drew 
to IhcmBclvcs the intellectual men from 
Lho world and from the various ranks of the 
clergy and the religious orders of men. Tlio 
nuns and women in general were practically 
excluded from the intellectual life of the univer¬ 
sity. It is nub a matter or surprise, therefore, 
that the standard of education m the convents 

G radually deteriorated. It should he rcincm- 
crcd, however, that the convents of this period, 
though not holding their own wiLh the univer¬ 
sities, offered the only available schools for 
women, This phase of Lhe convent schools 
tcmrinnlca with the suppression of the convents 
in England and in Northern Europe in lho 
troublous times following the Protestant lie- 
formation. Convent schools, however, did 
not cense to exist in Catholic countries. The 
daughters of English Catholic families in the 
early days of the Reformation received their 
education in convent schools on the Continent. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies many daughters of nun-CnLliolic families 
were sent to convent schools where their parents 
sought to shelter them from Lho loose manners 
of Lho LiincB. This was particularly true in Lite 
court circles of Franco. 

The last century witnessed a very rapid 
development uf the convent school. With Lhe 
spreiul of popular education, a multitude of 
teaching communities were called into existence 
for the express purpose of educating girls. In 
England the pioneer among the post-Ileforma- 
Lion convent schools was liar Convent at York, 
founded by Mary Ward in 1088 for the educa¬ 
tion of English girls of the upper class. For 


moro than a century the penal lnws prevented 
these ladies from assuming religious names or 
the religious garb. From Lho year 1700, in 
which the institution assumed the outward 
appearance of a convent, the community haa 
grown very rapidly. At the present time it 
conducts 160 schools in England, A multitude 
of convent schools grow up in England during 
the latter hair of the nineteenth century. 
Many of the secondary schools conducted by 
the various teaching sisterhoods arc recog¬ 
nized by the Hoard of Education and receive 
support from the State, but many of them, 
while recognized by Lhe Board of Education, 
refuse State aid, and they thus retain a greater 
measure of independence both as regards the 
admission of pupils and in the regulation of 
their courses of study, The central purpose of 
convent school education is the imparting of a 
thorough religious Lraining, hut at the same time 
it keeps fully abreast with the non-Cntholic 
school in Bcholastic efficiency. Government 
inspectors and examiners have frequently 
borne willing testiinuny Lo the excellent scho¬ 
lastic training ns well as to the religious atmos¬ 
phere of the convcnl schools. Apnrt from tho 
multitude of parochial schools (g.u.) coiuluotcd 
by tlio teaching sisterhoods, there are at 
present something over two hundred academics 
or secondary schools in England conducted by 
the members of some sixty different teaching 
communities. There arc two training col leges 
devoted exclusively to the preparation of 
teachers for secondary schools, Tho largest 
of these is St. Mary's Hall, Liverpool, con¬ 
ducted by the Sisters of Noire Dame of Namur; 
the oilier nt Cavendish Square, London, con¬ 
ducted by the Sisters of Lhe Holy Child Jesus. 
The sisters of Lite various communities who 
tench in Lho primary Catholic schools of the 
kingdom for the most part receive their pro¬ 
fessional training in one of the six recognized 
Catholic training colleges for primary teachers. 
Tho first of these was established in Liverpool 
by tho Sisters of Notre Dame, Lwo of these 
training schools nrc conducted by the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart, one by the nuns of La 
Snintc Union, nnoLlier by the Faithful Coin- 
pnniuns, and the sixth by the Sisters of Mercy, 
A certificate of graduation from one of these 
schools, together with Lwo years' successful 
Leaching in any one school of the Kingdom, en¬ 
titles tlio candidate Lo a certificate) from the 
Hoard of Education. The convent schools of 
Ireland and Scotland are on practically the same 
plane its those of England. 

The first convent Kchunl established within Ilia 
present limits of Lhe United Slates was that 
founded in New Orleans by the Ursulincs from 
France in the year 1727, The French govern¬ 
ment subsidized this school, From a copy of 
the rule of tliia community, published in Haris 
in 1705, it appears that: "The Ursuliuo order 
has been instituted, not only Tor the salvation 
and perfection of its incinbors, but nlso in order 
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that those may help and serve their neighbor 
by the instruction ef young girls, whom they 
must labor to bring up in llte four ami love of 
God, leading them in the way of BnlvaLinn, 
tenoning them every oocial and Christian virtue, 
and preparing Lhein lo be a so lire a of edification 
to others by the practice of these virtues,' 1 
Concerning the preparation of the teachers, Iho 
amiie rule miys: "The principal eucl of the 
Uisulilio’a education being to give a good and 
solid education to young persons, according to 
their condition, ail llie teaching religious ought 
to prepare Lhcmselvcs in Llie sciences and arts 
so as to be always capable of meeting the exi¬ 
gencies nnd Lo lie thoroughly mnaLcr of all they 
may be called upon to teach," The first curric¬ 
ulum of this school in New Oilcans included 
reading, writing, nrithnicllc, Christian doctrine, 
and industrial training. The Urmdincs em¬ 
ployed jmpil teachers called “ dizoiniercs." 
These were selected from among the brightest 
and host-behaved girls. Their office was Lo 
assist the tench era in class work and in Iho 
maintenance of discipline, Each pupil lonelier 
was assigned a group of eight or ten children. 
In.Lhis respect the convent .school anticipated 
Lancaster Ciy.u.J by almost n century. Tho 
Ut'Bulincs also employed special teachers Cor 
hand writing, arithmetic, nndiiidiiH trial training. 
The system of Irniniug here outlined is prac- 
licnlly Hint adopted by llin various teaching 
cnimnunilics who were brought In Ibis country 
from Europe during the eighteenth century 
or were founded here with a view lo lnceLiuR the 
special needs of American, girls. The uavilitiles 
of these orders constituted llie first training 
schools for teachers in the UniLed SlalcH, aomn 
of Lhein imlcdnling by twenty years tho first 
public nonnnl school. At (lie present Lima 
there are in the United .Slates more than a hun¬ 
dred di-SlineL Leaching urders of women, and if 
the independent foundations of sonic of these 
orders, such ns Llie Visiliuuliiiea, Uraulincs, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Sisters of Mercy, 
and Sisters of Charity lie counted, the num¬ 
ber reaches some 300. The official directory, 
January, 191(1, gives the number of acad¬ 
emics cumlucLccl by tasters in llie UniLed Stutca 
as 70'J. Among Lhu pupils of these schools 
there are a great many non-Cntholic girls. 
The cuurse given in the secular branches, in 
most instances, is cf|Uivnlcnt lo Limb given in 
a first-class high school, with the addition of 
religious inrairucLion and n training in domestic 
occupations, WiLliiu tlm last few years a num¬ 
ber of these conn mini lies have established eul- 
legcs which main lain a high academic alnmlnvd. 

In the novilinto schools uf lhu various Leaching 
orders llie teachers for both Lhu parochialschuols 
and the academics receive their professional 
training. 

In its general purpose the convent school ex¬ 
presses Lho idea that, beyond a certain age girls 
Bhould be educated apart from buys. This ia 
tho traditional practice of lha Catholic Church, 
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and it is in keeping with the principle that edu¬ 
cation must cuiifurm Ln nuLurul roi|iiirenii‘nl.-i. 
Neither the arguments in fuvor of eu education 
nor Llie results which it bus produced Imvi: so 
far outweighed tlm rcuaoiiH on which the enli¬ 
ven t Hcliool is baseil. The uniuu icu.huiih, or 
course, arc eiiipluisi/.cd in Llwau iiim-Culliolie 
academies ami colleges which provide BCpimilc 
education for girls, huwever closely they folluw 
the coursw anil iocIIiihIh of iimLniHiou which 
aro pursued in col leges fur uum. Ah a upcciul 
feiilure., Llie convent kcIimmI implies lliuL the 
student ahull reside, during the ueiiilcniio yeur, 
within the iimllUiliun, mid Hindi nliserve (lie 
rules which it prescribes. It is considered ad¬ 
vantageous llniL girls nhuiild live under u dis¬ 
cipline adapted to their iiientid mid physical 
needs, with a well-dclincd adieu uf in'cupnlmiiH 
and a proper distribution of time LliuL secures 
regular hours fur study mid renreuLiim. It is, in 
particular, desirable lluiL the student In; with¬ 
drawn from rlistrne.Ling infJ ui-uci-h mid trained 
in those habits of cuiicciilration wliieli lire essen¬ 
tial lo intellectual work. Still greater impur- 
Liilice is atlaeliL'd Lo tlm development id Lluise 
virtues which form tlui moral hlreiigth and 
beauty of Christian Wiiliiiudinoil, mid the best 
prdiuvutimi fur the duties incumbent im wife 
mid mother. While ii'si(|HiM:e in tlm convent 
in a tnifeg ii mil, tlm example of leneliei'H wIiiiho 
lives nra eonseeraLed tu (Ind's Hervice aids os a 
cuiihIuiiL Htimulus to moral endeavor. Il is 
ehicily, however, tlirmigh the kumvledge of 
religinus truth which perineal es (he enLiro 
cuuiw. u( uusteuctUui and tlunugli tin*, regular 
prncLice of religious rlulies that the eouveiil 
school performs its cilueiiliinud function. So 
far us it is successful in ihiN respect, iL imparls 
lo ils HluilciUs a delicacy of feeling mid a firm¬ 
ness in right-doing which, along with mental 
culture, nru the piirnsL suurees uf womim’s iu- 
fhienno for goud m lho lioinu nml in the soeial 
sphere. T. 1C. K. 

Sue Middle Anns, Eouuatiijn in; Mon.ih- 
tic Hulks, ICuuimthinai, riinvisiuNH is; 
Monastic; Schools; I’aiohuiai. School 
System; IIelhiiuub Teal-uinu Oiioeiih. 

Referencca: — 

Iluuss.J. A. The Catholic ftr.hanl fiuslwi nf thr I'uihil 
Slnlrs. (Nr.w York, lUUS.) 

Ouiiiiikii. J/istory nf JtcUaimi§ Ortlirx. (New Vnrli, 
18 DU.) 

Donwoi.il noil Duiioai.k. JlfnMimfinMi AntiUrnunw. 

KcKCNHiijix, J,. ll'msMii unrfir (Ciihi- 

lirlrln>*. IK'iil.) 

tiAHCUKT, Aliliul. //rurv Vi!I tnul <l‘<‘ Ji’wtixh M mi- 
IHliTli'S. (I.iiiuIiiii, IMIll.) 

lleiMiiiieoiin. M. It if (Inin i mid fO‘tittrrttiiliiin‘ii ihr 
KiilJmli'nifirH Kirchr, (1'iiilerlnirfi. ^ 1!rtT7.') 

Journal r if ftlucuiiiiii iLniiilrin). ,|. K, •>. 'In Muiit- 
morcnnj , 1 MiiIuqyhI Kiliieiillmi In [IriHlitml, Vnl. 
31, ]i. .127; fi. rVmllmi, Mnlijnviil KilunUinn 
of Wunn:ii. Vol. 32, n. ‘137, nrilirliiim tin* |in-viona 
urUcle; ,1. K. (1. ile Mimlinriri'iiry, lli'l'lj'. Vnl. 32, 
p. BUI: fj. (i. ('iiult'iu, Iti-jniinli r, Vol. 32, |i. ii.Sl; 
A. I’. Tsiacli. TIir MimioUi-rirH mid llie KdiiniLiciii 
o( (Urls, Vnl. 32, |i. flfl7, a rrilinxiii nf Imlli llio 
previous writer*. J.K. (5. lie Mmiimoreney. T’ho 
Klwlinjvul liilociiliun of Women; Vol. 32, |i.72(J; 
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A. F. Lcndi, Tim Mnlinrvnl Eilurnlinn of Women i 
Vol. 37. it. H3H ; J.E. (J. ile MnnLninri'iiej., Thu 
Mcdiievnl Edurnllnn nf Women. Vnl. DIJ, |>. 11. 

Miiink. ftictiunnuire rtei Onlrtn UHiaitux, 

Htkki.H. 77 ie I ,‘m i cm la of (trail flritniii. (London, 
11107.) _ 

Kcvrrnl nrlii’lcn in The Crurihb, Ojfnnl; The Cnlholio 
/irifj/r/njMtiin (Nvw York), h. v. (.'niinnl iSVAonfl, 
and vurliiuu urlinlPM uu dm leaching KiBlorlioiida. 


CONVENTIONS, SCHOOL BOARD, — A 
lorin miipluycil with memming frcmicnr.y i» 
rccuiiL years In signify the periodical (usually 
animal) giitlicriugH nf Llu> nii-inltnrH mul officers 
of Incnl boards of ml lieu lion for conference nml 
instruction upon mailers peiLnining in the gen- 
oral administration, welfare, mul progress of 
puhlic Hclnnils. In iLx mimiwnr application (lin 
term linn luLely come Lu lie restricted to those 
meetings for Hie organization nml Llio holding 
of which special legal provisions have been 
in lulu in .several sLnLes. Up lu the. present limo 
nine stales, Idaho (11)00), Michigan (10(10), 
Minnesota (llll);i) r North Dakota (11103), Ore¬ 
gon (11)07), l'eiiiiHylvnnia (1003), Stnilh Diikola 
(JU01), Washington (1007), nml Wisconsin 
( 11 ) 0 . 1 ), authorize llio county superintendent of 
aelionl.H, or corresponding oflieer, to luilil atBomu 
central puiuL an aiinuul inerting of the members 
nml officers of districtami other school lioai-ils in 
Llio county. While in some instances nlleild- 
nnco in voluntary, Lite leuiliiiey has been to re¬ 
quire cmr1 1 bounl to Bend at lon.Ht nno rcprcnenln- 
tivc. The more rngiiificuiit of LIk-hc lima con¬ 
tain provisions for a per diem compensation 
nml inilenge. The nieullngH iminlly cnnliimo 
for one or Lwo days, and are devoted to general 
discussion of mutters ami problems of Incnl 
moment. 

The high degree of decniiLralization character¬ 
istic. of the uilmiiiintrotivii control of elementary 
nml secondary pulilic cdncnlinn in the lnnjurity 
of American Htnlua linn caused the local hoards 
of laymen to heroine determining mul dominat¬ 
ing factors. This in especially Llio case in llio 
rural sections of those Western and Northern 
aLalcs in which llio district, having n hoard of 
from Lliveo tn five members, is the unit for cdu- 
eational ndminislrntioi). Under such circum¬ 
stances the total number of lay school officials 
becomes abnormally large and frequently ex¬ 
ceeds the total number of teachers in the stale. 
In the absence of continuous and expert nro- 
ressionnl supervision the efficiency of the school 
is largely a matter nf Llio efficiency of Ihc lay 
linnrd. These school Imnrd conventions be¬ 
come, as it were, agencies for Llio unification of 
educational ofl'nrL nml schools of instruction for 
laymen charged with the powers and responsi¬ 
bilities of local educational administration, 
The conuly superintendent of schools has gen¬ 
erally the immediate oversight of the conven¬ 
tion, while the slain superintendent of puhlia 
instruction exercises a general influenen in 
directing subjects for discussion. Experience 
has shown that those conventions have resulted 
in a broader interest, a sounder knowledge of 


educational issues, and n higher sense of official 
responsibility on the part of laymen, 

In luldilion to these ennvenLions, voluntary 
independent associations of the members of 
local hoards of aeliool control, organized, and 
meeting at staled intervals, for the purposes of 
stimulating discussion. and of promoting effi¬ 
ciency in the lay administration of education, 
arc not uncommon. In a number of instances 
slate associations of Huh diameter exist [e.g. 
Ohio, Maryland); in others, county or district 
associations hare been formed ( e.g , New Jersey). 
Nut infrequently these associations arc affiliated 
with, or are inLcgrnl parts of, state or local 
teachers' associations. 13. C. E. 

rUferen:D: — 

Elliott, E. C, A Tyre nf Poailivo Educational Ro- 
furm, Klim, Ret., Veil, (13, |j|i. 34-l-3fifi, 

CONVERGENCE. —That position of the 
two lines of regard (g.v.) of the eyes in which 
they meet in a single point in front of the oyes. 
Also applied to the scnBory-inotor processes by 
which such a position is ntlnincd. The point 
referred In is called the fixation point, (Sec 
Fixation.) Movements of llio eyes from a 
more distant to a nearer fixation point involve 
an increase, and, from a nearer In a more dis¬ 
tant point, a dccreiiso in convergence, Con¬ 
vergent eye movements (which arc symmetri¬ 
cal movements) may occur along with asym¬ 
metrical binocular movements, in order to 
fixate, without movement nr the head, points in 
peripheral portions of the field of regard (ij.ti.), 

It. P. A, 

Rsforenco: — 

ScitAEFKn, E, A. Textbook of Phyilaloou, Vol. II, pp, 
1131-1137. (Edinburgh, IHU3-1000.) 

CONVERGENT ASSOCIATION. — When¬ 
ever a system of ideas is bo organized that they 
tend to bring the mind hack to a single central 
principle or idea, all nf the 'associations are said 
to converge upon this one idea, and the, whole 
system is said to constitute a system of con¬ 
vergent associations. The principles of correla¬ 
tion ( 17 , 11 ,) nnd concentration (ij.u.) af sLucUca 
emphasize in n practical way the importance of 
Lhcsc convergent associations as distinguished 
from divergent associations, 

Sec Analogy; Association. 

CONVERSATIONAL METHOD. —A 
method of teaching through conversation:.( 1 ) 
An oral method, representing a reaction against 
the previous method nf conducting class exer¬ 
cises liy means of formal qiiestioiiR and answers 
in favor of a moro natural and socinblo manner 
of teaching. Iu this sense it is much used in the 
tcnching nf the so-called content subjects (ff.w.), 
such as nature study, geography, etc,, the con¬ 
versational lesson being ft means or reporting, 
comparing, nnd organizing the results of obser¬ 
vation and readings, Conversational lessons 
are frequently utilized in the so-called formal 
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Ruljjccla. Bitch na composition, beginning read¬ 
ing, spelling, ns n menus of giving it ronteiil 
IjabIa preliminary la flcvelupiiig llin trclmirnl 
or formal elements in writing, muling, nail 
RytrUmg. (2) Thw liwlluid iw applied U« llu; 
lenoliiiig of foreign liingtingcs implies an effort 
to Leach n foreign Inngmign neurer In the man¬ 
ner of ncipiiring the vernacular. The spoken 
language, mainly through eon vermilion about 
familiar objects, is imple Lite basis nf rending. 
In other nixes hi mil conversational work in a 
mere supplement to grammatical work ami 
reading. II- H. 

Sec Commaituin; Exhmsii Lanuuahe, 
Tuacuikb or; MnnEuN Lasquaueb, Tnuuixu 
OF, 

CONVERSE COLLEGE, SPARTANBURG, 
S.C —An institution fur tlm higher ciluealiun 
of women, opened in I Mill. Collegiate, musical, 
and fmo aiL-s deportments ure nmiutnined. 
Students arc mlnnlled In the collegi) courses 
which lead Ln degrees either by cerliiieule from 
an nrcrculiled liigli Helinnl nr by examination. 
There is a. faculty of twenty-four.' 

CONVEYANCE OF CHILDREN TO 
SCHOOL, — See Consolidation of Sciioolh, 

CONVOCATION. —An assembly al the 
English universities with various powers nf leg¬ 
islation ami rmnumcniliUiim in matters eon- 
coming the universities. At Oxford mid Dur¬ 
ham universities convocation consists of nil 
atlteiids and all grad.un.lvs holding degrees uf 
doctor and master in any faculty nuil nf Ilnehn- 
lovaof Divinity, who luwc kept llmir mimes mi 
Llic college books, that is, have paid the hLiiIii- 
tory fees. The convocaLuma nL Llieso unimp¬ 
lies have power in legislate nml must be con- 
sulLcd wlinnever decrees nr .statutes lire Lo lie 
revoked or altered. At Cambridge University 
the com posit in u ami duties nf the Sen ale tiro 
siuiilnr lo Llmso of llic con vocations ill Oxford 
and Durham, At tlie newer universities eun- 
vocatinn cnnsisls of the nllieers of the univer¬ 
sities ami registered graduales who have paid 
llie necessary fees; usually graduates are not 
eligible until three yt-nrs afler Inking Llieir lirsl 
degree. Cniiruculinn.s here have (inly Llie power 
of making reroniiiieiidaLiuns ami expressing 
opinions mi any mailer ufter.luig the. university 
to Llic suuillcr legislative council or senule or 
court,and of elec Ling the elmiirellur and raprn- 
sea la Lives to the legislative assemblies. While 
the hitler type of convocation is a medium for re¬ 
taining the interest of graduates in Llm progress 
and welfare of their alma under, the danger is 
avoided of submitting legislation to n large mill 
cumbersome body nf members who arc orien out 
of Louch with the changing needs of llic modern 
university and who more, often than not exer¬ 
cise ilicir votes in the interests of reaction, as at 
Oxford and Cambridge. At tlie same Lime Llm 
legislative body, whatever its title may be in 


the different universities, is .small and has the 
benefit nf the recommendations of llm gradu¬ 
al!! burly, which it may reject nr accept, an the 
enm; demands. 

Hoc Lamiiuiikik; Oxihuii; IIniveuhitiku, 

CONVULSION OR FIT- — All involuntary 
hyperkinetic or inrn-iiMil motility runrliliun 
nlnsely iisaoeiulrd in a [ibysiiilngind way with 
NpuNios ami will) irciunrs’. When the move¬ 
ments nre rif purls nf member*, nr nf independ¬ 
ent hundi groups of muscles, nr ol jmrls ol 
muscles, and mil forcible, they are called 
tremors; when a muscle or group of muscles 
con tracts uuenuneuiusly uiul forrilily, llm enudi- 
limi is culled a spasm; and when tlie spumes 
are repealed and are widespread, they are 
called a convulsion. In a convulsion, the 
movements may lie long-cun tinned cuuiriir- 
tiiins, in wliieli ease the convulsion is culled 
Louie; or there may lie alternate ciinlrueliniis 
nni\ relaxations, in wliieb rime the rinrvnbntm 
is called eliiiiir.. Many rnnvulsinnri are of a 
mixed character, anil in some there are found 
illslim*L elciiiie and Untie phases. 

Convulsions are found uh a syinplum iu a 
variety of nervous ilim'iiKcs; Limy may result 
from the action nr rerluiii poisons or from in her 
kinds nf irritation to Llm nervous system. 
Uremia, anemia nf (lie cerebrum, rerrlirul 
lieimiiTluigc, mill thi* excitation of (lie cerebral 
cortex by a spicule of hour tire very ilifTcfcnL 
eaiiHt'H, but all prmhici' cnnvulsiniiH of a similar 
nature, mid of a type ilillirull nr inipnssible Lo 
distinguish Crum Uuihu produced by the neliun 
of Htryelniiue, nr id absinthe, anil resembling 
111 rise round in epilepsy ( 9 . 0 ,). Any hnig- 
cnnLimicd irritation of the nervous sysieiii may 
produce convulsions, Wi* may note ns exani- 
des, on llm peripheral side, the pain irritation 
rum erupting teeth and Lhe lruig-eimtimu'd 
grwtvii-iiilcHlimd disUivlmncra in r. hi hive 11 ; iu 
Llic spinal cord, poisons like strychnine; and 
in the cerebrum, drugs like cocaine and carbolic 
acid, mid nnUiLoxins formed in certain discuses, 
c.g. tetanus and hydrophobia. 

(ViiiYiilshniH of cerebral origin are often 
preceded by a peculiar HciisiiLinii, vague feeling, 
or bodily warning, called an aura, This nnemu- 
piiiiiiiienL of convulsion is friii|Uenlly found iu 
Llm sn-eiilled iiliupnlliic epilepsies, mill is often 
arttUcienlly nutemlviit In the. convulsion to 
eimble llm wilTeivr to seek a suit able place in 
which lie limy lie ilnwu. At limes niiiviilsmiis 
are aeciimpiuiii'd by partiid or Lnlid loss nf 

eniiHeiiuiHiiess, by ... voluntary enulrnl, 

nml by loss of control of c.ei'luin rcllcxes, such 
ns tliuse of tlie hludder unil recLum. Lerluin 
convulsions are known In si art in a group of 
muscles and to ex I end first Ln those most 
closely related, and liunll.v lo lluma all ovi r the 
body.' In others, the. whole, luuly appears to 
be thrown into movement at once. These 
c h 11 cac tens Lies nre important In mile, Unit the 
physician may be able lo make u proper diag- 
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no,sis niul to analyze the causative factors. 
The movements of the jaws, tongue, mul cheeks 
churn the saliva in tlie mouth ami fveiiuontly 
irmliico a frothing, which, if Hit: longue has 
icon biLlcn, in stained with blood. The special 
type of convulsion due to cold, or to the feeling 
of culil, is given the name “chill." This kind 
of convulsion is normally found in patients with 
miliaria, who fuel cold, hut who have a disLinct 
rise in Lciupcraturu (fever). B. I. F. 

RolcienteBI — 

Cnuiirii nml PKTKtumN. A'ercons nn(I Menial Diseases. 

(I 1 liila del] iliia, 1HUM.) 

Coultkii, I 1 '. E, Home Olianrviillnna nn Convulsive 

Condilions. Went. Med. Rev., Vol. VIII, 1003, pp. 

140 - 153 . 

IIiciibt. C. Ciinvulsivnnia: in Dictiannnira ife Phy- 

liolooie, Vol. IV. p|i. 405-414, willi biblingriipliy. 

COOKERY, — Sec Domestic Science; 
Household Auth. 

COOPER COLLEGE STERLING, KAN. 
— Founded in 1801, under the auspices of the 
Synod of Kansas of the United Presbyterian 
Church. It is a coeducational institution, 
maintaining preparatory, collcgiaLc, normal, 
and musical and arls departments, fi Indents 
are admitted to the colie go by either examina¬ 
tion or graduation from an accredited high 
school. The normal course leads to the staLo 
cerLificaLe. There is a faculty of eighteen. 

COOPER, MYLES (1735-1785). — Educa¬ 
tor; horn in England ami educated at the 
University of Oxford. For two years he was a 
fellow in Queen's College, He nceepted a pro¬ 
fessorship in Columbia College (then King’s) 
in 1702, nml a year later was nintlo president. 
In 1774, lie was accused of Llm authorship of a 
pamphlet which canLnincil outspoken loyalist 
Hontiments, and ho fled La England to escape 
mob violence, Ho was subsequently a preacher 
nt Oxford, W, S. M, 

COOPER-POUCHER, MATILDA S. (1839 
-1000). — A teacher Tor forty-four years in tho 
Oswego normal school; was educated in tho 
public schools ur Now York State, and at Lho 
Albany normal school, film was associated with 
Dr, Sheldon in the Oswego normal sclioo\ from 
its inception Lu the time or her death. 

W. S. M, 

COOPER, THOMAS (1750-1839). —Edu¬ 
cator, pnuluiiLed from Lho University of 
Oxford (Englami), 1781. lie came to America 
with Joseph Pries LI ey (r/,u,) in 1704, and was 
professor of chemistry at DickiuHon College 
nnil Lho University of Pennsylvania. He subse¬ 
quently became president of tho University of 
South Carolina. Author of textbooks on 
chemistry and political economy, W. fl. M. 


COOPER UNION.—An educational insti¬ 
tution, established in ISlii), for the advance¬ 
ment or science and art, by Peter Cooper, a 
foremost citizen, philanthropist, ami merchant 
of Now York, From the firsl, the most impor¬ 
tant work of the institution luis been performed 
through its evening classes, in which 142,15a 
Htuilonld t were enrolled during the first fifty 
years of its existence. The evening courses at 
present represented in the institution include a 
five-year course in general scion no, a five-year 
course in chemistry, a four-year course in electri¬ 
cal engineering, ami courses of shorter length in 
mechanical, architectural, and freehand draw¬ 
ing, decorative design, nml clay modeling, Tlie 
so-called course in general science, which has 
been in operation since 18(14, is a distinctive 
feature of tlie institution. This course, which 
draws ambitious and strong-purposed young 
men from the drafting rooms, engineering offices, 
and shops of the city, has gradunlly become n 
course in the fundamentals of mechanical and 
civil engineering, embracing ins true Li on in 
mathematics, science, drawing, and technology, 
and requiring attendance for four or five even¬ 
ings a week for a period of five yenra. The 
enrollment in the fifth year of this course is 
about 50 per cent of that in Lho first year, 
During the fiTLy years of its existence, it has 
graduated some 793 Btudeots, many of whom 
now fill positions of much responsibility in 
various lines of engineering, business, and manu¬ 
facture. A Day Technical yehool has been 
maintained since 1000 : The four-year course 
embraces ins true lion in mathcmolicg, science, 
and technology, and affords training in civil, 
mechanical, and clccLricnl engineering. The 
Woman's Art School for instruction in the arts 
of design, has been a feature of Lhe institution 
ainco its foundation. In addition, day courses 
in stenography and telegraphy nro maintained. 
The enrollment for the year 1900-1910 was 
2524 in the evening courses, and 020 in the 
day courses. A free public library, especially 
strong in technical nnd art works, is maintained 
by the Union, as well as a museum of decorative 
nrt, containing very valuable and comprehen¬ 
sive coliccLions. All instruction at Cooper 
Union is free. The budget for the year 
ending July 1, 1010, wns SI00,305. The in¬ 
stitution is mainly supported by endowment 
funds amounting to §2,7D7,727,07. Charles 
It, Richards, U.S., is director. C, R, R. 

CodPERATIVE HOLIDAYS ASSOCIA¬ 
TION, ENGLAND. — An association “ which 
offers a cheap and honllhy holiday on simple 
lines combining all physical and intellectual 
enjoyment." The movement is distinguished 
from tlm Cliaulnurpin Movement (q.o.) in 
America hv the fncL that it aims to reach those 
who work in the mills, in the shops and stores, 
and that morn emphasis is placed on healthy 
physical recreation than upon intellectual im¬ 
provement, It arose out of a rambling club 
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organized ill 18S7 by Mr. T. A. Leonard, the 
present Eccrolnry of the Association, 11 ml at 
that time pas Lor of the ('ongrcguliumil church 
nt Colne, JiMicnaliirc. The chief aim then was 
to Leach the working clauses of Lniicmihiro how 
In aiieml their leisure lime, Out of Lho rambles 
grew n week-end holiday in llie Luke Diptrirt, 
spent in heal thy walking amid sumo of ilia 
finest scenery Unit Eiigluml has to offer, with 
Intervals devoted to inspiring addresses—n 
strange conLrnut to Lhe hustling. royHlering 
crowds herded together in lodging Iioukuh uniiil 
Lhe rlusL and noise of " Loivny by Hid mi.” 
(jrndunlly longer holidays were taken; women 
were admitted as well ns men; ineniherfl of nil 
denominations were welcomed. In 1800 the 
sphere of work was further extended liy nflilin- 
tion with the National Home Rending Union 
( 7 .U.), In 1897, under the influeure of Dr. 
Patou or NoLlinglinm, the pioneer in lhe N il, 
U.U. inovcniciil, a ooinpniiy was formed, under 
the titlo of Lho C’oflpcratlvc Holiday Association; 
to rent, and later Lu purelmse, gucsLiuiUsea. 
The dividend is limited to 5 per cent. Thir¬ 
teen centers are now maintained in Great 
llriltun ami Ireland, France, Germany, nml 
Switzerland, sumo open only in summer ami 
auliimn, oLhors throughout the year. A largo 
part of Lhe work of mniingmnoul in voluntary. 
At each center there are a secretary, lioslesHCH, 
and lecturers, ami a paid iiiftiuigorewi who looks 
uflrr llio culinary and service departments, 
Tin; prublcin of diiineslic help Iiiih been milvcil 
in two ways: in hoiiio centers the gumls perform 
their share or service; in others helpers nro 
engaged nt fair wages, and after their work is 
done they mingle with the other guests, At llm 
center llio greater part or the day Is spent in 
rumbles under guidance or men who have n 
strung inLerest m nature study mid nnluriil 
history and understand the beauties of nature. 
The evenings nre devoted Ln lecturea, music, 
or games. At some centers short summer 
schools of one nr two weeks' duration nre main¬ 
tained; Inst year series of lectures worn given in 
geology nml music nt two renters. .Simplicity, 
cheapness,self-help, and comradeship arc among 
Lhe aims of Lho Association. The great end to 
ho attained is to tench the town worker how Lo 
spend his holidays ralionully to llm benefit of 
liia mind and Inuly. For llm present, in spite 
of limilud nneoinimidiitimi.H, llm Assurmlion suc¬ 
ceeds in reaching about 1(1,11011 men and women 
cnnli year. Ail iiuLcuum of lho Association Iiiih 
been the formaliuii of rambling clulw through¬ 
out Lhe country. A magazine, Finiirriffcs/ii/j, ia 
issued monthly ns Lho organ of the Association, 
in connection with lho NuLioniii Home Heading 
Union, The central offices nro in Manchester, 

COORDINATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL,— 
Tlui numerous muscles of the arm must con¬ 
tract in a cor Lain sequence and with grndcil 
intensities, if Lhe arm is to move through spneo 
and reach its goal with precision. That lho 


Irnincd arm ia canaille nf movement with pre¬ 
cision is due lo llie illstrilmlion ul motor iui- 
ntalHca properly limed mid graded in intensity, 
The nerve centers must develop inner connec¬ 
tions in order lo semi out these motor impulses. 
When such inner connctilioimure developed, the 
centers hit. mud to bt“ uniudimiling criiLers, 
and llm museles arc uuid to In: coordinated! 
An example of niUHCillnr eoiirdiiuilimi appears 
in llm ability of the Irninrd pemnnn to move his 
llminli, forefinger, nml middle linger in micli n 
wuy iiH lu form lellciH willnniL nml mil inter¬ 
ference. Tim term " coiinlimiliun" us thus 
exeni|dified in trained muscular activity is 
capable of application to morn elnlioiate f'uur- 
tiuiiH. Conduct may be well I'riiinliuiilnl when 
its elenicntH are inirinoiiimisly nrgimized In 
attain certain ends. Tlmilgbl processes may he 
well coordinated. All these pineesscH depend 
on a Idglily organized nervmw center wherein 
the impulses are jirnperly related so as In pro¬ 
duce efficieiiL results. The goal of eduniliou 
cun he very properly described us llm coordi¬ 
nation of all llm individual's functions. 


i . ii. j 

For coiirdliiiiliaii ns a inelliml of leaeliing, 

CrjNLENTIlATION. See Ills'll Dll'KUHIO.V, 


RoforBaDoi — 

J min. f. II. flrnrlic Pnuchnhu/i/ far Trnrhrrn. (New 
Turk. 1 U 0 U.) 


COORDINATION OF HOME AND 
SCHOOL. — See Family, ICiujcatiun is tiii.j 
I'aiiknth anii TUB •ScllHilL. 


COOTE, EDMUND. —An English schmd- 
inaster of Llm lirsL lmlf of Llm seventeenlli 
coiituiy. AfLcr bring educated ul ('.'nmliriilgc, 
liu been nil; lumdin aster of Lhe grammar seluml at 
llury Hi. Kilimimls. He wns I lie auLlmr of a 
most popular grammar intended for beginners. 
Tim In ink was entitled, Tfiti K?ig1i*h Srhrilc- 
M(tinier. Teaching all kin Schulnrn of what agr. 
si icver lhe wiusf ettnie, nhurt ii ml ji erf ret nn/rr tf 
ilintinct Hauling Mini fno; IFriViny mir Knglinh 
tongue, that hath cecr fciriu known or puhlinlutl 
by any. The booh hail readied its forty-seeuml 
edition in IDH-J, and was recommended by 
Ilriiiflley (y.c.) and lloolo Not only does 

the book cuiituiu the iiipliuliet and spelling 
lessons, hut a short eaLediism, some iikiiIiuh, 
a chronology, nml u few jiuges nil iirilinin' lie. 
The Knglinh Srhimtintmltr is mi iinpurlniit eim- 
Lrilmliim not only lu n knowledge of llm 
method of touching rending ul llie period, lint 
of llie eiml.eiiijiorary eh’iiienliiry, jirlLy, urduir.e. 
Hchools. The blink nuikes ii special appeal lo 
" such limn nml wumon of Inule as liiilnrs, wea¬ 
vers, slmpkcepevs, Hnainslers, mill such others 
ns have undertaken the charge, of leaeliing 
others. . . , Thou mnysL sit on thy shop 
hoard, at Lhy hooka, or Lhy needle, mill never 
hinder any work Ln hear Lhy seluiinrs." Tim 
manual contains a well known ” .hcIiuoI code " 
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in iiini' slimms addressed by The Schoolmaster 
tn his Scholars. 

RolorencoHi — 

UMiNMiu. .lirirri'niii Journal nf Kilumtum. Vnl. 1!7. |i.72. 
V'.itmiiS. JTjmTkh. The KnutM f/ruinniar Sehnnl-itu lCiflO. 

(I ,’ninliriilni'i 1UIIH.J 

COPPEE, HENRY (IS2I-INIW). — 1-Mil- 
ruinr; gnidunlcd from Yale in 1S3I1 aiul the 
W«*hL l'niiil, Military Academy in Uv4!i. lie 
vii h eight, yen is iiiHlnii'lur Ill WcrL PninL, thirty 
veur/t professor nl Lehigh I'niversilv, and nine 
years (ISIH1 -1 H7. r ») president nf the hitler insli- 
iillimi. AiUlnir riT (i-xllmuks on logic, rlmlurin 
anil Ijiglisli lili'rftlmr. W,H. M, 

COPYBOOK. — A bonk used in Llm lennhiiiK 
or penmanship in which rnpiuH urn printed or 
wrillen ns ihihIcIh Tor llic imilulimt of learners. 

Hui! l*KNMANJilHI', TkACHISI) OF. 

COPYING. — The liiellind of copying or 
iruimnipliim is HtiiiietimcH used in the Leurhiiig 
of spelling mill rniiipnHilioii, ami in Llm mnnmri- 
zaliini nl literary selerlimiH. Tim mnlluid in 
OKI. 1 1 1 mi the nHHiunpliim Hint lIn* uiulnr umim- 
laniiimnl nf writing in lln> prnrrs* of copying 
ti‘l 11 h Ln lis flic Hpi'iliiiji nr literary fnim, iih lliu 
case mny lie. The worlh nf the mcllmil depends 
largely upon niiim-le enudiliun*. The pupil 
may nr may nut copy meehani cully, lie limy or 
limy linl have his all ml inn on nil Die elements 
necessary In right. lemning, -- in Dm inclining, 
llu 1 Minimi, ele.. iih well im In I he wrilP'ii form. 
The prill-lire of writing words, onre misspelled, 
a hmnlreil limes, from n copy of llm rinrrrol 
spelling set liy the lenHn-i, in nn inslurire nf Urn 
ease with which Urn nmllnul of copying in 
npnlieil in n nieelinnieul way, wilh resulting 
failure. 

Sue Mi:.miiuuatiiin; Hi’Rixinu, Tkai.ii iyo 

(IK. 


Dc Corrupti Serinoni s EmenJalione IAbellva 
(A back fur the purification of corrupt speech). 
In. this lie builds up n knowledge uf Latin nfLcr 
using the vermicular as mi aiil in lonching licgin- 
nrrH. At Llm age of forty-four he resigned a pro- 
fcHsurHliip nl the Cullfcgn tie la llive m Geneva, 
in order lo do vole hiniHelf in Leaching llm lower 
forms, which he considered as deserving grenLer 
a Lien linn than limy received. Ilia fnmo rests oil 
llinColJorptm, or Jbfilopirfs, which lie puhlislicd hi 
15(14, anil which nl once Imcninc established ns a 
Hchoul lextlm«k. (The foil title of the worlc 
deserves notice: CoJIufiiforniii iScAoloulicoridH, 
lihrilV ml jmeroji fn A'eriimac Latino pnulalm 
cicrccmlofl rcco^iuli.) The work enjoyed no 
great u popularity as Llic Colin piiies of Erasmus, 
They arc marked as much liy the atlcntioii 
paid lo llic Induing in citizenship, religion, and 
morals, ns by llm selcrlion nf Lnpies of im¬ 
mediate inieresL tu hoys. Both Brinsley (ij.e,) 
about 1012 mnl Houle (j.p.) in 1007 Lranslated 
the, Collfiijuic.it. Several ullior translations con¬ 
tinued In appear until the beginning of the 
nine lee nlh ncnLury. The work, cancel ally in 
llic fnrin uf Select Centuries, was used in schools 
in England until about 1840. 

Sen articles on Cai.viiNihm and Education; 

CllUliqlMKH. 

Ratenmcia; — 

Watmiih, Fostkii. The EfiolUh (Trainninr Schools lo 
WOO. (Cmiiliriilgi’. lllllH.j 

MiUurlii Curilicr. .School llmnu, Vol. XII, 
WoomvAiiu, W. II. ,S'linfi« in ftilurnfi'cui ilnrinc Hi® 
Agt n/ the Menduran ec. (dmnliriline. 1130(1,) 

COnDOBA, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Au- 

tlBNTlNE HkI'UHUC, EDUCATION IN TI1E, 

COREA, EDUCATION IN.—See Jaiun, 
Euucation in. 

CORK, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. - Sgq Na- 
TIONAU UnIVEIUJITV OF IllEI.AND. 


COPY SETTING. ■— A lerm um.d when the 
lonelier writes or m-Ls the copy, model, or 
example of pciiuinindiip wliieh is Ln he Lran- 
Rerilml anil prueliri'd by the pupils, Snuic- 
limwj ime copy i« mil upiin Llm lilueklimird lo lie 
copied liy all; nt nther linien ihe leaclmr sets 
llm eupv mi lung sliiis nf nnper which nre dis- 
li-ilmli'il in Hie, pupilH, each uf whom prnolicra 
and rurrecls his wink liy Urn copy or model on 
Llm slip. 

CORD WORK. — Sen 1 f11i Ki:iioi,u Aiith. 

CORDERIUS, MATURINUS, or COUDIER, 
MATOIIIN (M7H-1.UII). A Weneli I'roLeH- 
tant, nl line lime n teni-her, and later a follower 
of Calvin, llu was line nf llm. miiHl devoted 
HclionliiiiiMlerH uf tin* periml. In I .Vi 7 lie re¬ 
signed Llm eliuir nf rhelorin in ihe Cnllfege clc In 
Mnrelu* Ln leimh griimmur in a nclinol in order 
lo evulve a gnml mi'Uuul for llic Leaching of 
I-Iitin. Tim resulL of this work wna llm book 


CORNELL COLLEGE, MOUNT VERNON, 
LA. — Founded in lKfi3 as Llm Iowa Confcrcnco 
Seminary; present title obtained by charter in 
IK57. It is a coeducational institution under 
the pnlronage of the MeLhodist Episcnpnl 
Church. Academic, collcgiaLe, commcvcinl, and 
fine arts departments are maintained. Fif¬ 
teen units nf high hcIioo! work lire required for 
niliniwuim In Llm freshman.i-cnr in college. SLu- 
ili-nts arc iiiliiiittcd cither liy DXiuniimtiou or on 
u cerlificaLe from an nccrmlilcil high school. 
Tim enurses which are offered in Urn college lead 
In the degrees of 11. A., H.H., and 11. S. in Civil 
Engineering. Students who cum pi etc a courso 
in I'diicnlinn reccivon first-el ass fiveyeiira' alutn 
ccrlilicale without exiunliinlion,. in L010-11 
there were 7-11 BLudenls enrolled in tho college. 
There is n faculty of twenty-Llirec professors and 
nineteen instructors and assistants. 

CORNELL, EZRA (1807-1874)-—Tho 
founder of Cornell University (rj.t.); born at 
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Westchester Landing, N.Y.. on tho 11th or 
Janunvy, 1B07. lie received his education in 
Hie common schools and in business life. Be¬ 
sides mi active business career, he served for 
several terms in the legislature of New York. 
He rounded tho Cornell Free Lihrnry at Ithaca. 
N.Y., in 1803, and two years later he rounded 
the university that bears his name. He died 
on tlio 0th aT December, 187*1. W. S. M, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y. 
— One of Lho most recent of the great noil-stale 
universities, incorporated in 1805 and openedin 
1808. The opening of Cornell marked a new 
am in the history of higher education in America, 
illustrating ns it did that the university can 
inninLain high scholastic and cultural ideals 
while at the same lime meeting modem needs 
and requirements. The establish incut o£ the 
university was made possible through the 
sagacity ami far-sighted administrative ability 
of Ezra Cornell. A practical man in inlimnlo 
Louch with the scientific requirements de¬ 
manded by the rapid progress of his day, lie 
saw tlio need oT trained and pmcLicnl scientists. 
He himself had amassed a largo fortune, and he 
wislmdlo found nil institution where any person 
could find instruction in any atmly. As ono of 
tlio trustees of tlio State Agricultural Coll ego 
at Ovid lie was impressed with tho impor¬ 
tance of providing instruction in agricultural 
and mechanical aria. When Congress made 
tlio land grants under the Morrill Acts (q.u.) 
Cornell proposed that an institution carrying 
out the objects of Lho grants should be es¬ 
tablished at Ithaca for which lie would nrovido 
the land, building, and equipment, if Uic land 
grant were transferred to this institution. A Tier 
considerable political agitation, since there was 
a contemporary proposal to divide the grant, 
Cornell's scheme was approved by the Now 
York Legislature in 1805. Tlio charier was 
drawn up in that year with the assistance of tho 
Hon, Andrew D. WliiLe, who gnvo valuable 
advice on lho cducnLionnl aspects, The aims 
of the institution are expressed in the words of 
Cornell: " I would found nn institution where 
any person can find instruction in any study." 
Hence it was provided tlmt students should be 
admitted "at the lowest rate of expense con¬ 
sistent with welfare nnd efficiency.” To place 
the new university on a secure basis Cornell 
purulmsed land scrip gran Led to New York 
ritnLe, and hold it until the prices should rise; 
Llic profits on the silica were to go to Cornell 
University. He personally supervised lliti loca¬ 
tion of the land in different states. Ilia integ¬ 
rity was atLanked by political opponents, but 
he successfully vindicated himself, llis policy 
to hold the land until a favorable opportunity 
for selling arose was the meniiB of securing nil 
endowment Tor tlio university which assured 
future progress. In much of Ids labors he was 
assisted by H, IV. Sage, himself an ardent sup¬ 
porter and patron of the university. Since the 


statu was making Home eoiilrilmliuh to Lhc 
funds, it was provided in lliu charier Umt it 
should Ijo represented. The Board ol Trustees 
now includes tho Governor, IAculcmnl4}a\'cniar, 
Commissi oner of Education, the lYes ideal of the 
,Slutc Agricultural Society, the Cum missionin' of 
Agriculture, the Librarian nf Lhc Cornell Library, 
and Liu* l'rcsiilciit of the University, nil e.r iijjiriu, 
fifteen LrusLeca dee led by Lhc hoard, Leu trimlces 
elected by Lhc alumni, and one by Lho New York 
State tlrlingo. Further provision wns made for 
Llm admission of sLiulcuLs winning stale scliuliii- 
ships. 

Under the system which was introduced from 
the beginning provision wan made fur non¬ 
resident professors who should deliver courses at 
the university. Among Lb esc hove been Louis 
Agassiz, J limes Russell Lowell, Then dure W. 
Dwight, a ml George W. Curtin. In 18GK Pro¬ 
fessor (ioldwin Hinilli of Oxford, England, who 
was in full sympathy with a movement which 
Matthew Arnold Llmuglil was opposed in the 
ideals of culture, was appointed Lu the chair 
in English History. Hon. Andrew D. WliiLe, 
LL.I)., became llm firsL president of the univer¬ 
sity, and remained in LhnL piiHitiim Tor Lwnnly 
years, while llm young institution w as finding a 
secure foundation, lie was Hneeeeded in 1885 
by ClmrleH ICeiuiall Adams, who retired in 1H02. 

The university wan opened for work in ]H(IS. 
It was Iocnled at Illincu, where Curncll already 
had purchased Home laud. The cuinpiiH. wdiieli 
now covers nn area of ubuut lUK) acres, Is situ- 
nlcd in tlm heart of a must pirlHrewpie eumilry. 
IL overlooks Luke C'nyilgu, and js suiroijiidcd 
by beautiful waterfalls, euscades, and gorges, 
which have Limn preserved with great effort 
ns the university gradually expanded. Among 
the more prominent of the numerous buildings 
are the University Library, which eunlniiis a 
library of 3fiB,Q00 volumes, including the Andrew 
While collection of hooks hearing on the Fmicli 
IlevoluLion, and Lhc I'iskc Dilute collection of 
books nnd pampblcLs; Ihmrdiuan Hall, .StiniHim 
Hall, Sibley College, tlic Gohlwiu SmiLh Hall 
of Humanities, the Morse Hull or CUciuisLry, the 
Rockefeller Hull of I'hysics, Lhq building of Lhc 
Now York Slate College or Agriculture, mul the 
Sage Cluipel. Altlmugli the iisliililiHliinent of 
tlm university was fneilitaled by the Morrill 
Acts, and llm agricultural and engineering de¬ 
partments have developed rapidly, the other 
studies have nuL been crowded uul, and a 
strong school in Lho Inimaiiilini is uiuiiilimieil. 
The agricultural department in known uh Llm 
"Now Yurk Slate College or Agriculture at Cor¬ 
nell University, 11 nod hLiiikIh in intimate relation 
with Lhc stale, which made the erection of build¬ 
ings possible in 1(101. iSludcnlH in Lliis depart¬ 
ment who nra residents of New York Stale pay 
no tuition fees. In uddition to the college of 
agriculture, Llm university also includes the 
college of arts and sciences, law’, architecture, 
civil engineering, the New York State Vet¬ 
erinary College, medical college (at New Yoik 
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and Ithaca), Sibley College oT Mechanical 
Engineering and Mechanic Arts, and n gnidunln 
school. .Students.nro admitted by examination 
of Hie university or of the College Entrance 
lOxninimilhm Iloiird (r/.u.) nr by certificate from 
accredited hcIiooIh. C'andidnles for admission 
lo llie medical college iiiiihL In: eillier grad Halts 
from an approved college nr scientific Hcliuni 
or seniors in llie university. Two courses nre 
ofTernl in law, one id three yours and Llie other 
of four; eamliiliilra Tor llie former are rcc|U'red 
to have lind one year of college work, leading 
lo an A.H. degree. The university is coedimi- 
Liomil, special provision being made for llie 
residence of women in llie Hugo College and 
Collage. After an inleresliug struggle to lie- 
conn 1 established, llie fraternities have devel¬ 
oped an nolivc life. Resides a largo number of 
local societies, clinpLers or nearly all Lho national 
rrnterniLieH have been established nb Cornell, ns 
well as four sonirilies. The Medical College at 
New York has chapters or Alpha Kappa ICappa, 
nnd Omega Upsilon Phi, The students generally 
live in fraternity and dull houses nr in privnte 
lodgings. The enrollment in 11)09-1010 was 
•1227 .students, distributed as follows: grailuaLc 
department, 300; graduale students in under¬ 
graduate emirs as, 2-10; nrLs ami sciences, 1)70; 

I it w, 2(14; medicine, 20 1 ; agriculture,.130; vet¬ 
erinary medicine, 100; architecture, 140; civil 
engineering, 550; incchnnieid engineering, LI30. 
In addition there were 987 hLiuIuiiIh in the 
Hiimmev school of 11 ) 10 . The faculty con¬ 
sisted oT Jilfi prtifcHNtirs. H2 assistant professors, 
5 Icelurors, 210 instructors, and 201 nasiHlants, 
eLc. The net income ns reported for 1000-10 
wns SI,037,200.25, Tho average Biliary id full 

lirofi'HsorH is over SHOCK), Jacob Gould Seluir- 
inan, A M., IJ.tic., LL.D,, is the president. 

RsIarDncBa: — 

Ilewurr. W. T. Cornel) University, A ![ialortl. (New 
York, 11)05.) 

IIUFKtUT. 15. W, Cornell U nine rail!/, A Watorielll Sketch. 
In U..S\ Ilur. nl Ei|, Circulnn of IidormnLion. 
(Wnsliinglna, 11 ) 00 .) 

Sciiumman, .1. (.«. A Generation of Cornell, 1 HOB— 1BH6. 
Klos.ho.v, R 12. Great A ineri'rim Universities. (New 
VniK. 11)10,) 

.Smith. (itii.mriK. 7hr Knrtu Tiny a uf Cornell. 

Vun l'.NUKLN, O. D. Af Cornell. (Ulnicn.) 

CORNWAILE, JOHN. — A master of gram¬ 
mar at l’enlnidge in HlalToitlHliire, who was 
the Hi'sl Lo break Uirough the rule that in 
pm in in ar hcIiuoIh nil leuchiug should be given 
in the Anglo-Norman dialect, ami has been 
almost curtiiinly identified ns a teacher of gram¬ 
mar at Oxford in cminecLiou with Merton Col¬ 
lege in 1IM7. Tito part which Gornwnllo played 
in English ednention is linrvatcd hi the nrLicle 
Black Death and Education (t/.v.). 

J. E, a. do M, 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, — Sec Pun¬ 
ishment, Coupohal. 


CORnECTION OF ERRORS 

CORPORATION SCHOOL.—Sec ArrnEN- 
TiCEflini' Education; Factohy Schools; In- 
DUflTHIA I. E I) U L'A 'nos, 

CORPS. -- The name or one typo id Student 
Asaoeialion in the (lerninn universities. They 
originated at the beginning of the last century 
out of Llie LtriiibfiiiriPUwcArt/leii (r/.e.) and secret 
orders id the period. These assnein lions are 
somewhat exclusive; they arc hound by a rigor¬ 
ous code oT hunor and make a slrong feature 
of (hinting (i j.u.) ruitl Liie i/eiunr or fencing bold. 
Ei|iinlily and brotherhood lire assumed nnioiig 
all members or nil corps, " The corps have 
ulways bad the reputation of being oil the, right 
side politically,” although polities play no part 
in Llie organizations. The members are re¬ 
cruited from the upper classes of society. The 
names nre taken from different districts d[ Ger¬ 
many, lull Llie membership of each corps is not 
restricted by residence (iiialilientions any 
longer. .Since 1853 tho KUncner Hcmomt-Iiiiit- 
Vei\l bus served ns n. central representative, 
body nf nil Llie corps. The Akutleinwhc 
Monnlsheft is the organ of these associations. 

RDlercncc-a; — 

GIIAIIHIn, V, O ollc DurnchrnhcrrlichkcUl Ililrlvr fins 
item ttculBchm >S'fircfni(eiilrficti. (fsLnUgmT, I mill,) 
Pauijikn, R The German Universities. (New York, 
illUfl.) 

I’eimwnirm von II.uishtein, A. /Iris Deutsche £lnrfcii- 
(f’liiiim. (IVlirzImrit, 1 NHL!.) 

h'ciiuLZR, F., imil iSsvmank, 1 J . Dnii tkiitschc Slutlrnlm- 
lum. Chi'inziK, 1010.) 

Slnnwthu ill tits ,Sfwlculen (fri?i|Uciil millions by vnrinim 
eililura anil Jmllliidiers). 

CORRECTION, HOUSE OF. — The insti¬ 
tutions to which this term is applied are not 
commonly educational, as niigliL be inferred. It 
in applied to a variety (d institutions for adults 
whose ofTenses are nut fidtmies, Vagrnnts, 
drunkards, and deserting hunhands nre most 
commonly nasi good to houses of eoiTeetion, 
partly wilh tlic iden of obviating some of the 
moral alTeets which would follow commitment 
to a jail or prison, anil partly in the belief Lhntn 
term in the house oT correction will Lend lu 
mnkc tho olfciulcr reform mul lead n belter lire. 
It is ngrootl by penologists thaL the educational 
aspect of the institution has not yet been de¬ 
veloped. 

Sec CoiuincTioNAL Education; Penology, 
Educational Aspect or. 

CORRECTION OF ERRORS, METHODS 
OF. — Teaching methods may he grouped into 
two classes ns they deni with two differing 
mental slLunlions. One class of methods aims 
primarily Lo extend the power nf the child over 
new fnclH, relations, forma, conventions, clc.; 
nuother group is primarily designed to correct 
the misinterpretation or facts nnd the misuse 
of forms, symbols, etc. In the first instnucc 
successful teaching proceeds from ignorance to 
knowledge, in the second from errur Lo knowl¬ 
edge. The first situation is uncomplicated. 
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and the method af its treatment is direct 
and cons true Live. The second siLuaLion is 
complex, as thorn nre facts and connections 
established in an erroneous manner. Here. 
Llio inelliod aims nt tha modification of an old 
scries of associations, or aL its elimination and 
lha substitution of a new Reties. In a general 
sense, methods of this second class arc spoken 
u[ ns "methods for the correction of errors." 
In current usage the phrase is more frequently 
applied to that narrower and more specialized 
group of methods employed in the correction of 
purely formal errors, or errors of convention, 
ns in the correction of mistakes in spelling, 
lftiigunpo, arithmetic, and other so-callcu " for¬ 
mal subjects." 

Too frequently the methods of correcting 
language and other errors are iiiiulcqiuvle. 
They do not involve a sufficiently varied or 
continued treatment, A sound psychological 
method would distinguish three distinct stages 
in the correction of errors in linguisLic habit. 
(1) The error or variation from established 
usage must bo sensed by the child, TIub nmy 
be done by calling the error to his attention de¬ 
liberately or by sensitizing him to the possibil¬ 
ity of error when them is a conflict between 
Ilia own usage and that of others. (2) The 
right form must become known to the child, 
and clearly comprehended by him. There arc 
a number of ways by which this nmy be done. 
The teacher may simply tell him Lire correct 
usage, he may find it himself by reference to the 
dictionary or grammatical rules, or he innv 
gather it from usage itscU, (3j The knowl¬ 
edge of the right form must be converted into 
a practiced and habitual use that permits no 
lapses in La Lhc previous error. Continuous re- 
iinjireesion of the right form in connection with 
the iden or its meaning is necessary here. 
This last stage of treatment requires consider¬ 
able Lime and effort, which most teachers 
and parents do not give, Even after tho 
tcncher's efforts to habituate the new usage 
have commenced, the child will continue to use 
Lhc old and incorrect form in the spontaneous 
speech of Ilia everyday life outside Lhc school¬ 
room, Later he will use tho wrong ami tho 
right forms interchangeably. Tills is the 
promising period. If the teacher’s cITorts are 
still maintained, the correct form will bccomo 
dominant, and the error stand corrected. 

Owing to Lhc influence of bad example and the 
constant practice of wrong habits which the 
natural life iff Lhc child affords, the school works 
ftL a disadvantage in the correction of errors. 
In order le compete, Lire school should center 
its olTarls on the most important errors, letting 
the minor ones go for Lhc Lime being. As chil¬ 
dren write less than they spenk ouLside of the 
classroom, errors peculiar to ■written language, 
an eh aa capitalization and punctuation, may 
be corrected maro rapidly than those of oral 
expression, Only a single correct form should 
be brought inLo competition with an incorrect 


usage for the time being- The possession of 
one accurate form should Luke precedence over 
versatility in speech. A controversy cxiHls ns to 
whether errors of language should lie corroded 
ns soon ns they occur, or brought to iitLciillon 
later. On the basis of wlmt lifts been said or 
the stages in the correction of err ora, it is 
apparent Llinl complete correction cnnimt be 
achieved merely through a momentary inter¬ 
ruption of speech for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the sLudcnl to bis mistake*, tjuch 
treatment leaves much to be done Inter, and 
only breaks the thread of thought, The 
method of immediate correction would seem 
less useful as the children arc young and lack 
self-command, 

There Is a considerable difference between 
correction by the teacher and BcU-correction. 
In lha first case, the teacher may note the 
wrong usage, provide the right one, and conduct 
the exercise that will lend to a new habit. 
In tho second case Lire child himself must dis¬ 
cover Iris own error through his quick sensitive¬ 
ness to Lhe difference between his own and 
another's Bpccchj he must he able to consult 
authoritative works and determine the right and 
wrong of usage; mid finally he must have Lhc 
initiative and persistence to drill himself in the 
right form. The Bchoul must ukc both methods, 
that of correction by tin* Lonelier ami that of 
self-correotion, innamuch as Lliey nre supple¬ 
mentary- II. y. 

See Methods, Teaching; Tv me ok Tkach* 
lNd. 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION.— Tho 
progress of social economy during the nine¬ 
teenth century differentiated many aspects or 
dealing with the delinquent or prospectively 
delinquent. Out o[ the BeicnCC of penology, 
(g.u.) came the study oT re form a lory education, 
and the system or public schools developed pa¬ 
rental schools, truant sciiooIs, and disciplinary 
schools. The aim of Lhe various types of edu¬ 
cation Hero considered is correctional, that is, it 
aims to correct Lhe bad habits, vicious knowl¬ 
edge, or wrong predispositions n I ready formed 
in the bad environment or possibly in connec¬ 
tion with an uufuiiiumtc heredity, mid in ne- 
cnvdnneo wiLli tho age mill ci minis in linos of Lhc 
pupil io make of him, by special education id 
methods, a better citizen. llefnrmnLory edu¬ 
cation (tf.a.) commonly deals with first offend¬ 
ers and oLhers of an age ranging from sixteen Le 
twenty-five. These must be confined in essen¬ 
tially prisonlikc institutions and lie commit Leri 
through due process nT law. The education 
becomes increasingly indualrial in character, 
and a system cf indeterminate sentence coupled 
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wilh release on parole has complicated and ren¬ 
dered I'll o eiUirc ays Lem more efficient. 

lleforni schools ( 5 . 11 .) nrc designed to receive 
legally co mini Lied ufleiidcrs under Uio age 0 / 
sixteen, and usually do not keep thcBC beyond 
eighteen. Here again Hie education is indus¬ 
trial in diameter, wiLh especially strong moral 
features. Owing to belter means oT control, 
these schools tend less to resemble prisons. 

Parental Schools (g.u.) are boarding schools 
like reform schools, mill llicir iumatea are usu¬ 
ally of the snino age and general characteristics, 
but their commitment is due Lo habitual tru¬ 
ancy nnd Lhcir incorrigibility in the school 
sense. 

Truant .Schools (g.u.) arc sometimes parental 
schools under nnoLlier name and sometimes day 
schools in which the LrunnL is set apart for spe¬ 
cial educational treatment. Disciplinary classes 
(q.v.) arc special or ungraded schools formed 
within the ordinary public school, and design 
and make possible Llie special treatment of boys 
ami girls who are bard to discipline in the orcli- 
nnry schools. These arc ycl experimental in 
character. 

•Special modifications of the above forms nrc 
round, Reform schools, receiving children 
under fourteen nnd not technically criminal, 
exist to Homo extent under philanthropy, 
Special industrial schools fur negroes present 
peculiar problems, partly in view oT the fact Lhnt 
most of those commitied are usually the victims 
of neglect. A number of si ales and philan¬ 
thropic bodies maintain special industrial or 
reform schools for girls. A few juvenile reform 
schools under privnLc direction have become self- 
governing communities. A special form of day 
LrunnL school is round in English cities, in which 
the children, usually those whose parents both 
worh, stay in the school Lhc on lire day nnd 
return home only when the parents have ar¬ 
rived from work. (See iNousTniAl. Schools,) 
Houses of correction nrc usually short-term pris¬ 
ons and do not employ educational methods in 
Lhc sense above implied, but it must be noLecl 
that tiie science of penology is to an increasing 
extent becoming an educational science, in that 
reformation, more than punishment for its de¬ 
terrent effect, is to an increasing extent the con¬ 
trolling aim, 

Various phases of correctional education will 
be treated under Lhc heads above mentioned. 

D. S. 

Rolorcncoi —• 

Dutton ami Hniuiden. ArlininiifrnfioH of Piililfa 
A’rfiicniiiiM in (Ac 1'mUtl Stales. (New York, 1008.) 
•See cli, xslv and lliu rureruncea Llano ylvcn. 

CORRECTIVE METHODS, —Any meth¬ 
ods primarily inLended for the correction of 
knowledge or conduct. In the use of " correc¬ 
tive “ methods, the error or wrong Is assumed 
to exist. Corrective methods arc usually con¬ 
trasted with 11 preventive " methods, where the 
intent is to safeguard against a specific fault 
VOL, u—p 


likely to arise. Where “corrective " methods 
nrc npplied to conduct, they arc frequently 
termed " correctional " methods, hence “ cor¬ 
rectional ijislilutioiM,*' “ houses of correction," 
eto. H. g. 

See ComiECTiON of Ennous, Methods of; 
Fheventive Methods; Methods, Teaching; 
Types of Teaching. 

CORRELATION. — As applied to the work 
of education, Lliis means the interrelation of 
sLudics so that Lhc material or each lesson is 
made interesting and inLelligiblc through its 
connection with the points involved in others, 
In general three reasons for correlation have 
been urged. First, correlation ennblcs the 
child to comprehend better the meaning nnd 
bearings of what he studies. The more thor¬ 
ough the correlation, the richer Lhc intension of 
the ideas that are presented. Without cor¬ 
relation study is irrationnl, wooden. It be¬ 
comes a mere appeal to mcchnnicnl memory, 
Tho proper interrelation of ilia mntcrinl oT in¬ 
struction makes it inLelligiblc, more easily mem¬ 
orized and retained, and more significant. Sec¬ 
ond, correlation is held Lo make study interest¬ 
ing, for it connects Lhc work of the lesson with 
what the child already knows and is interested 
in. To find in Lhc new the familiar is ever a 
source of pleasure. To be able to unravel, cx- 
ilain, perhaps anticipate the worlt of the new 
esson, as n result of applying what is already 
learned, is a power the exercise o[ which is a con¬ 
tinual delight to Lhc pupil. Third, correlation 
makes Lhc application of the knowledge gained 
in school to practieo both within and without 
that environment far more easy, and so for 
more likely. This result is due, first to the fact 
that it cultivates in the child the tendency to 
apply his knowledge Lo the comprehension or 
new ideas and the solution of new problems nnd 
second to the enhanced power of recnll that 
springs from the many associations which it es¬ 
tablishes. To be able to apply knowledge, one 
must be accustomed lo the practice of hunting 
within himself Tor ideas with which to deal with 
new situations, and the experience that lie has 
already obtained must readily rise inLo memory 
when it is needed. Correlation cultivates the 
tendency to think, and facilitates the recall of 
resources to sustain the thinking process. Tho 
general conception of correlation is applied to 
the work of the school in a great variety of ways. 
These types of correlation rnny bo reduced Lo 
three groups: (1) correlation within Lhc eon Lent 
of a subject; (2) correlation among the dUTcr- 
entsubjects in the course oTstudy; (3) correla¬ 
tion between the school work and life outside, 
1 . The correlation or the material oT a sub¬ 
ject means, or course, that arrangement by 
which each topic is a natural outcome of the 
preceding one and a natural preparation for the 
next. It is tho grading or the subject matter. 
Grading may follow either what is known as 
the logical order or the so-called psychological 
20D 
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order. The logical order implies any sys¬ 
tematic development of the subject from prem¬ 
ises to a logical conclusion. The psychological 
order implies hucU an amuigeme.nl ns appeals 
Lo the childinterests and powers of compre¬ 
hension. The psychological order involves cer¬ 
tain logical principles of arrangement, hut not 
nil logical nrrangcinent is effective in its psy¬ 
chological appeal. In learning wriLtun lan¬ 
guage, it is logical lu begin with the letters. 
However, it is not a good psychological order to 
make such a beginning, especially with lilLle 
children. Until they are combined in words, 
Idlers arc meaningless, ami, ns 11 rule, uninter¬ 
esting abstractions. The natural, or psycho¬ 
logical, first step iff to begin with words unci 
sentences, which have meanings and may easily 
he interesting. The alphabetic method is lngir.nl 
but not psychological; Lhc word method is both. 

2 . When one speaks of correlation in educa¬ 
tion, it is ordinarily the second type that is in 
mind, that is, the interrelation of subjects in the. 
curriculum. Such correlation may be of two 
sorts, which may ho cnlleil incidental ami svs- 
lenmlic. Incidental correlation is that which 
arises ns a result of the broad presentation of a 
topic to n clnss. If Lhc teacher is giving ft 
history lesson on LIm discovery or Ainortaa by 
Columbus, and makes use of arithmetic, geome¬ 
try, geography, natural history, literature, and 
drawing ns n. means of developing inlcrcsL in Lhc 
class and giving a comprehensive notion of lha 
event, she is employing correlation. .Systema¬ 
tic correlation involves such arrangement of the 
content of the various subjects iu Live curriculum 
as makes them constantly bear upon each other. 
The day's work in arithmetic, lor example, is 
planned, not merely Lu spring out of the preced¬ 
ing lesson in arithmetic and Lo lend to the fol¬ 
lowing lesson in that suhjecL, but also Lo be a 
natural outcome of the work which lms just been 
done in geography, nature study, miiK true Live 
work, or perhaps even history and liLemLure, 
and to prepare for immediate onward progress 
in nil these lines. Incidental correlation arises 
rroin day to day, and is a necessity or good 
leaching; systematic correlation requires a 
planning out of the whole course of study. 
Systematic correlation may he minute and 
specific, or merely general ami loose in character. 
The daily work in each subject may be made 
lo bear on the daily work in correlated ones. 
The topics nin f v lie selected lu correspond as 
closely as possible. For example, the history, 
the geography, the drawing, the imLiirc Hlinly, 
Lhc arithmetic, the litemmre and composi¬ 
tion might deal with the discovery of America. 
This would be close correlation. On the other 
hand, the curriculum may he planned merely 
Lo make it likely that when a topic is taken 
up in a certain subject, the pupil will be in 
the possession of such knowledge from other 
subjects as is necessary to its adcqunlc com¬ 
prehension. Close correlation is apt to be¬ 
come superficial and ridiculous. For example, 


the topic of the school day might be lhc egg, 
which could be sLiulicd not only from the 
point of view of nature study, bill iih the theme 
of other lesaana. It could be drawn, meiisured, 
nnil weighed. It could lie studied ns an article 
of trade in commercial geography. Literature 
dealing wiLli I lie egg might lie found; if nothing 
else, then lluinpLy DumpLy from Mutiny (ftmc 
or Lhc talc of liio line's Kgg from the .Indmin 
Nights. In hisLury the legend nf (’nluinlius and 
Ins problem nf standing an egg on end might 
lie rend. To conclude, the composition work 
might hoar on Lhc same theme. Suck rinse 
eorrclaliim bus undoubtedly dune much to dis¬ 
credit the idea altogether. The difficulty 
arises lieeou.se dust* corrida linn acini in In ilenutnil 
that the same Lnpies ns well ns the same princi¬ 
ples ah all run Lhrmigli the lessons that lire stud¬ 
ied each duy. Indeed, it seems difficult Ln pro¬ 
vide a specific correlation of principles without 
unity or topics. Now, while the topics of Hiiine 
subjects, such as history ami geography, run he 
fairly easily mule li* nirm-pmul, it is evident 
that others will ikiL fit so well; for example, 
natural science and literature, ('lose rnrrcln- 
l-ion usually culminates in a schoiim of nmeen- 
Iralion (17.1’.) where them is one renlnd subject, 
for iiiHtanro! history, which ronutiLutes the core 
of the currieulum; either subjects are studied 
only as they contribute Lu tlio comprehension 
of the topic of the day in this central subject, 
or ns they cun lain Itipica which cun he related 

to Lilia. 

3 . The third type of correlation is IhiiL be¬ 
tween s cluml work uiul the life out side. (If this 
wc may note Lliroc phases, tin: correlation nf 
school ami home, of school and vrienlinn, and uf 
school and the entire present or future outside 
activity of the pupil. Thu lust soil of correla¬ 
tion includes, of course, both the others, but it 
also goes beyond them. The cmiclutiun of 
home and school aims primarily lit discipline 
and moral culture. 11 presents two pliuscH, first 
Lhc introduction of a home uLmosphcre inlii lhc 
school, and second the endeavor on the part nf 
the school to secure the assistance id the home 
in controlling the child and in in Lures ting him 
in ils work. Further results follow Troiii the 
establishment of cordial relations between the, 
two institutions. These are: (I) The aelunil 
is nidi! to learn more itlinul the individuality uf 
the pupils by getting the suggestions of Llm par¬ 
ents and by hluilying home environments mid 
hereditary trails.’ (Li) The mkIhkiI gels tlm 011- 
opcrnLitm of parents nut only in discipline, but 
also in connection with the studies pursued. 
Hence wo have home work, report cards, ami 
similar practices. ( 3 ) The ncIiuoI endeavors to 
transform llm humc through ils ndui'iilivn in¬ 
fluence on tlm children. In this connection 
the clubs of Lite school, parents' mootings, eLc., 
are utilized. 

The problem of correlating the. school with 
the vocation lias led Lo tlm rifle of vocational 
schools and llm issue of vocational education. 
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Thin is discussed in special articles. The idea 
uf relating the school to life in general has in¬ 
volved especially the attempt to transform the 
school activities so that they should so far us 
possible resemble the concrete siLuuLionH in the 
world at large. The ciulcnvur Lu bring about 
Libs result is one of the lending features of school 
reform to-day. It has taken the form of at¬ 
tempts to make the auhoul a place of social co¬ 
operation raLlicr than of individual learning; 
to connect theory with practice by causing Lho 
child to apply whatever he learns, or to learn 
through doing, or perhaps merely as nn incident 
to the solution of certain practical problems 
that arise in Lhc school life; and finally, to make 
sure that the problems of Lhc school represent 
typical ones in real life, (See Experimental 
.Schools.) 

The principle of correlation ]ms appenred 
wherever educational reform has reacted 
against Lhc isolation and incclmnicnl character 
of school work. It is especially in evidence in 
the criticisms of the realists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries upon the linguistic 
instruction in Lhc secondary schools. It was 
urged that knowledge should he made more 
practical, Lliul words should be taught only in 
connection with Hungs, and Mutt living ns well as 
dead languages should receive ulLculion in tho 
schuola, Cuniuniua especially may he re¬ 
garded ns an ndvocitlc of cun-elution between 
language and science, school and home, theory 
and practice. The French reformer, Jocelot 
(g.a), pushed Lhc idea Lo a somewhat cxLremo 
conclusion in his maxim " all is in all," a prac¬ 
tical application of which is found in his view 
that u Miuiuugh study or the THSmnque of 
Fdnclon would involve a compleLo education. 
It is, however, especially Lu Herbert and his 
followers that we owe the modern emphasis 
upon Lho principle under discussion. Ilis no¬ 
tion of np per cep Lion, when applied lioLh to 
method and lu lho course of study, meant con¬ 
stant interrelation of the mu Leri a I of instruc¬ 
tion, Indeed, his followers interpreted this sys¬ 
tem and unity to involve concentration. Util¬ 
izing cerium hints of the master, Zillev (ip.) 
developed therefrom the plan of instruction, 
having history ns its cunLer and Lhc notion of 
the culture epochs (g.u) as its principle of ar¬ 
rangement. The idea nf correlation was mado 
prominent in llm United States through Lho 
influence nf the Herlmrtians, uml the lirillinnl 
advocacy of Colonel Parker (g.i».). It seized tho 
attention of the teachers in general, and was 
made lhc central principle in a prupuml re¬ 
organization id the .secondary school program 
submitted by Llm Committee of Ten (g.e.), to 
the NuLiumil Educational Association in 1891. 
This was followed by a similar scheme proposed 
for elementary education by the Committee of 
Fifteen (g.u.) anti reported to the same Associa¬ 
tion in 1805. Tliesc schemes have been criti¬ 
cized as not providing genuine correlation, 1ml 
they mark llm point of highest general interest 


in this specific topic in the United States. It is 
interesting Lo ijdLd Lliat the committees em¬ 
phasized especially the disciplinary cJTcct of 
studies. (Hcc Formal Discipline.) It was 
assumed that each subject gives a special sorL of 
discipline, that enhances the ability to deal with 
any subject where similar mcnLnl powers arc 
required. Correlation here means llm proper 
organization or these disciplines, so that we 
have ns a result both the highest degree of 
mutual assistance among tim forms of training, 
ami Llm all-round development of the individ¬ 
ual- One of tho most recent notable attempts 
at correlation is that suggested by Professor 
Dewey for Lhc Experimental School at Llm Uni- 
VC rally of Chicago. IL was essentially n plan 
for concentration about Llm social life oT the 
flchool, E. N. El. 

See Concentration; Culture Epoch; I’ou- 
MAL DlSUIl'LrNEJ FAMILY, EDUCATION IN; etc. 
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CORRELATION. — A slalemeint of relation¬ 
ship ImLwecn two i|uanLiLies or sets of dala. 

Heo (Juai'iiic Curve ; Statistical Muab- 

TIHBMENTH, 

CORRELATION, COEFFICIENT OF.—A 
fitaListicul term referring to a single figure.so 
calculated from the individual records ns Lo give 
Llm degree of relationship between two fuels 
which will best account for all llm separata 
enses in the gruup. IL expresses the degree 
of relationship from which the actual eases 
might have arisen with least improbability. 

Sc.o OnAi'mo Curve; Statistical Meas¬ 
urements, 

RolBrencoa: — 

Thorndike, 12, L, Krlirwlionid Psychology. (New 
York, 1003.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, — As Hie 
name indicates, these arc educational insti¬ 
tutions in which instruction is carried on hy 
correspondence. They differ from the ordinary 
sishunis chiefly in llui fnet that Llimr Hludonls, 
instead of being required Ln reside at, or near, 
llm institution, uml Ln attend classes for the 
purpose nf receiving oral instruction, are, pro¬ 
vided hy llieiv instructors with written or 
printed outlines of Llm course or courses Lo be 
pursued, sources of information, suggestions, 
directions, ami questions, and are required do 
sub mil reports and nnswera in writing, Tim 
mails arc Llm sole medium of com muni cation 
between teachers mul pupils. Such schools 
are well calculated to serve those who wish lo 
study under expert direction, either for self- 
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improvement alone, or Tor any special purpose ain, Brown, and Ncbr»fikn, wcrq quick In follow 
connected with a trade or enlling, anil who tor the initio live nC the Uuwcmly ot Chicago, 
any reason arc unable In nLtcml llio regular Correspondence study lhiin > Imtl a university 
sessions of an ordinary school, college, or uni- origin, mid owes its recognition as it legitimate 
versify. At present llicre nre, in the United method or uiiiveraity inslrucLion chinny In Dr. 
Slivlcs nlone, more limn two hundred corre- William It. Harper, to whom erediL is due nlsu 
Epoiulcncc Bohoais. Some ins Lilli LioiiH calling for Lite inspiration which led to Lite cKlablish- 
timniaelvea eorrcBpomlencc rcIioiiIh nre little menl or Lite firat school lm«ed nlvietly upon the 
mure than names, others lira primarily orgnuizn- correspondence study idea, namely, the Sprague 
LioiiH tor the advertisement and sale of text- Correspondence! School of Law, organized in 
books; but there nre many which nrc legitimate 1800 and incorporated in 1801. 
educational institutions and provide excellent It is not to university sourccH alone, however, 
instruction. Schools of this latter clnsfl deserve that Llm correspondence schools of Ln-dny owe 
and receive recognition an ciTcctive. cducalionnl their idea ami their origin. They have nn- 
agcncieB, and their patronage shows an ex- other and t|uilc independent parentage. In 
Lrnartlinary domain! for the kind of instruction a daily paper published in Shenandoah in the 
they olTor. A single correspondence school of coal-mining district of eastern Pennsylvania, 
llm bcLlcr class lius had an enrollment, during there was in Lhe eighties a department devoted 
its existence of twenty years, of 1,281,800 to the education or miners in lhe principles of 
students, The teaching organization of this mining and lire methods of protecting ihem- 
.1 clionl falls into thirty divisions, and even the selves from the dangers of their calling. Mine 
subjects of these divisions do not include nil the foremen were required lo jibhh nu examination 
branches in which courses nre offered by other " in Lhe lnws of mine ventilation, safe. moLliuds 
institutions of the snina kind. of mining, noil Lhe means of controlling daiigcr- 

iSyslcmntic ins true Lion by correspondence oub natural phenomena incident lo conl- 
owch its origin to the University Extension mining.” The cdiLur hntl organized a mining 
movement which began in England in 1808. iiiHliluLc with an educational object, and had 
iSoon nfLor that time, an English sociely was republished and circulated some of Lhe heal 
funned for the ciieourngcmcnL of home study, foreign huoks on the prevention uf mine iieei- 
II limiLod its ulTer of assistance Lo the well-to-do, dents, lie then conceived the idea of devoting 
and confined itself chiclly lo providing plntiB n column of bin paper Lo questions nnd answers 
of work without correspondence, In 1873 the relating to mining, The questions of the Mine 
idea was transplanted Lo America. In the Examining Board were staled, explained, and 
an Lunin of that year a souicLy was organized in illustrated, it sinnll textbook on coal-mining 
Boston which called itself a ” Hoeiciy to lin- was published for the use of mine foremen, 
courage Studies at Home," nnd which ndded In 1 HO I a course, covering the subjects of cnnl- 
lo Lhe plan of Lho English society regular corre- mining, mine-surveying, mine machinery, etc., 
BpondcncB with its members. In 18B3 a was prepared nnd later developed into a coin- 
" Correspondence University," consisting of an plolc coal-mining course. In Lhe same yenr 
association or instructors from vnriouH colleges the plan of Leaching by correspondence was 
and universities, was formed wiLli headquarters adopted. Pram this simpli) beginning bus 
at Ithaca, N. Y. The object of this university, developed lho International Correspondence 
as expressed In its n.nnouucciucul, was " lo He.hooU of Scranton, TV., with courses in 
supplement the work of oilier educational more Lima two hundred subjects and with sLu- 
iiistitutions, by instructing persons who from dents in nil civilized countries of the world, 
nny cause arc unable Lo attend them." Mean- The methods of instruction employed liy 
while, Dr. William It. Harper, Llien Professor the various correspondence schools differ in 
uf Hebrew in the Baptist Union Theological tlcLnils, but in general they are prneLically 
Seminary, was offering correspondence courses us follows: A nyliahuR containing, perhaps, un 
in Hebrew. Later, at Yale University, he outline of the course to be pursued, with lesHiin 
offered additional courses in Now Testament assignments or lesson papers, is sent tu llm 
Greek anil in Biblical LilcrnLurc and Iuterpre- student with Hpecial directions in regard to the 
talion. When the University of Chicago was work lo ho dune. A report upon each Jcasim, 
established in 1B02, with Dr. Harper as presi- with such questions as the Hludcnl may desire 
dent, teaching by correspondence was adopted to ask, is returned Lo the teacher, who em veels 
ns n method of university instruction through the errors of Lhe report, writes upon it Hindi 
the Correspondence Division of the University criticisms «ml HUggestimiH as lie limy drain; to 
Extension DcpnrLment. Tho first correspond- make, and rcLurns it to the aLudenL, Tim time 
once study student wnB enrolled in October, required for the completion of llm course vurii a 
1BD2, Llm iimnLli in which Lhe university with Lhe amount and difficulty of the work to 
opened, In the year 1003-1000, the number ho done. With thin description of llm method 
of students enrolled for correspondence study of instruction employed by correspondence 
in that institution was 238G. One hundred and schools, it will nppeni' tlmL some subjects lend 
thirty-two teachers gave instruction in 335 themselves more readily than oLhcrs to corrc- 
caurscs, Other universities, notably Wiscon- spomlcnce sLutly. A course requiring elaborate 
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and expensive ftppnrnLus, or tlio facilities of 
an extensive library, cannot as well be con¬ 
ducted by correspondence as n. comae ill the 
common brandies, Iho languages, history, or 
literature. Many difficulties arc overcome 
by the preparation of textbooks specially de¬ 
signed for correspondence teaching. The neces¬ 
sity imposed upon Lhc student by the corre¬ 
spondence method uf instruction of writing all 
answers to the questions of his instructor, ns 
well ns the questions presented by himself, 
is a dislinot ndvniitago over the classroom 
method, nnd it is the testimony of many of 
those engaged in correspondence teaching 
that tho work done by correspondence is even 
better than that done in the classroom, Hence 
the correspondence school, both on account of 
tile kind of work it may do, and the large num¬ 
ber of persons to whom it brings educational 
opportunities not otherwise available, is a 
valuabio nnd permanent agency in the work of 
education. I. W. H, 

CORRESPONDING POINTS. — Those arc 
points on the rctimo of the eyes whose impres¬ 
sions unite in binocular vision to give a single 
perception. All fovoal points are thus corre¬ 
spondent, nnd in general any points of one 
retina arc correspondent Lo geometrically similar 
points of tho other. Any fixated object (toveal 
vision) Unis yields but a single impression, and 
any points not fixated, but falling on cor¬ 
responding points, appear to occupy the eaino 
position in relation to the point of fixation. 
Objects arc neon double when they [all on nou- 
correspoiuVmg points. Thus', il a linger ol one 
hand is placed before the eyes and one of the 
other hand a liltlo farther away, and either 
finger Is then fixated, the oilier appears double. 

It. P, A. 

RnCurenena: — 

IIdwki.l. W. II. /I in mV on Textbook of Physiology. 

(I'luludi'lliliU, 1001.) 

SciiABFUii, 10. A. Textbook of Phuaiolooy, Vnl. II, up. 

757, 1124. (Edinburgh, 1000.) 

CORTEX. — See NEnvous System. 

COST OF EDUCATION, — As a general rule 
reports oT cost of education have been almost 
valueless owing to lnck of uniformity over large 
areas in the details reported or the facts evaluated, 

A flagrant example of useless reporting of cost of 
education is the listing of totals. Thus tlio state¬ 
ment Lliat the cost of common sahools in tlio 
United States Auving lOOfl-7 was 8330,SOB,333, 
and that llm total cost has doubled within four¬ 
teen years is both meaningless and misleading, 
for while the actual oxpomlUuro for schools has 
doubled in this time, the expenditure per pupil in 
average daily aLlondanco has increased only 62 
per cent. To have any significance all state¬ 
ments ns to cost must be reduced to relative 
terms and uniform standards must be adopted 
throughout the country. For cost or education in 
America see the articles on tho State Systems; see 
also Reports and Records; Budoet, School. 
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Other Countries, — Owing to tho varied 
standards used by different countries, it is im¬ 
possible to utilizo their statistical material in 
making more than a rough comparison of ex¬ 
penditures, The types of education vary largely 
even among different American stales. In some 
cases nil farms of current expenditure, including 
interest on bonds, arc included, in other eases 
theso are omitted, In France the payment of 
teachers' pensions is not reckoned in the cost 
of education, whereas in Germany it is. Sec¬ 
ondary education, which iB much more expensive 
than elementary, begins in European stales 
earlier than in America, and in Germany its cost 
is alwnya reckoned on a separate basis. For 
details of tho cost of education ecq under the sep¬ 
arate naLional systems, especially Enoi, and, Edu¬ 
cation in; FnANCE, Education in; Germany, 
Education in. D. S, 

Sec Budget, School; City School Admin¬ 
istration; 11epouts and Records, 

COSTA RICA, EDUCATION IN. —The re- 
publio of Costa Rica extends over an area of 
10,400 square miles occupying the southern 
part or Central America, ana direcLly united by 
the Isthmus of Panama with South America, 
lly reason of its posiLion Lliis state lias been 
more directly afTectcd by the events Lliat have 
made tlio United States government a control¬ 
ling power in tlm alTairs of the isthmus than any 
other division of Central America, 

The constitution or Costa Rica, which forms 
tho basis of Lhc present political system, was 
promulgated in 1870, but has been frequently 
modified since, It was not until 1802, after a 
soricsof dictatorships. Hint the government really 
assumed the republican form. The central ad¬ 
ministration of public alfairB is vested in four 
ministries, or executive departments, under tlio 
president of the republic. Public instruction 
and justice arc both included in the ministry 
of foreign alTairs. For local administration 
the republic is divided into five provinces and 
two coinarcns (territories), Tlio latter arc 
Puntaronas, part of the Pacific coast lino, and 
Liinon, the whole of the Caribbean coast. The 
five provinces are ns follows; San Juan (capital 
San Jos6, also capital of the republic); Alajucla 
(capital Alajucla); Heredia (capital Heredia); 
Carlngo (capital Cartago); Guanacasto (capital 
Liberia.) Tlio population, as estimated Dec. 
31, 1008, was 301,770; including between three 
and four thousand aborigines. The popula¬ 
tion of the chief cities and adjacent regions 
is cliiclly of pure Spanish origin or descent. 
Tlio sLato religion is Roman Catholic, but the 
constitution guarantees enlira liberty of faith 
and worship. 

At present the government is ncLively en¬ 
gaged in endeavors to develop the internal re¬ 
sources of the country, to encourage friendly re¬ 
lations with foreign powers, nnd to improve the 
social and intellectual condition of the people. 
These purposes impart new importance to the 
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system of public instruction, which is, theoreti¬ 
cally, at least, well organized ns a department in 
Lhc ministry of foreign affairs and justice. The 
lieiul of the department, at present, .Sartor Don 
R. Jlrane.H Meson, hears the uflieinl title of .Siili- 
secrclnriu do Esluriu cu el Dcspndio de Iu- 
Hlruccirtn Prtblicn. The secretary is assisted 
by a Council and an Inspector-General. 

The political divisions of Lbc eouutry form 
areas for the administration of primary instruc¬ 
tion, The provinces are divided into circuits, 
and the latter hiLo districts. Each district has 
its school board, which luuks after tho financial 
interests of Lhc schools; the governors of llio 
several provinces arc responsible for the execu¬ 
tion of the school law in their jurisdiction. Tho 
technical direction of public primary schools, 
hiiwevcr, is entirely under the government in¬ 
spectors, assigned to the several divisions, who 
uro directly responsible to the central authority. 
At the head of each circuit of a division there is 
an assistant inspector who comes into immediate 
relation with the primary schools. Element¬ 
ary education is by law compulsory for children 
seven to fourteen yours nr age, and is gratuitous 
in public primary schools. The schools are es¬ 
tablished and partly maintnined by the dis¬ 
trict school hoards, but the government pays 
the salaries of teachers and nlsu augments the 
local school funds by grants from the treasury. 
Official statistics for 1U08 give 30.000 pupils in 
average attendance ut the pul ilia primary 
schools. This implies nil enrollment of nearly 
‘10,000, or at least 1(1 percent of tho population, 
which is an unusually JjirIi rate, considering tho 
general circumstnnccs or the country. Tho 
government appropriation for primary schools 
already amounts to 5325,000 annually, ami this 
sum will be increased by the expenditure for lhc 
normal sahool, which has been projected oil a 
largo scale, and for the encouragement of in¬ 
dustrial education. A decree of July 10, 1008, 
provided for tho payincuL of a monthly subsidy 
of S232.50 to Lhc municipality of tho central 
canton of the Province of Alajueln Tor tho found¬ 
ing and support or a school to give instruction in 
the mimiiiactare of all kinds of woven fabrics. 
On Sept. 25, lDOfl, President (Jonzdlcji Vfqucz 
signed decrees Tor the establishment of prepara¬ 
tory schools oT arts and crafts (Ji'scucfns Pre- 
priralm'ias rle Arles y Oficios) and of schools of 
domestic instruction Tor women in the various 
provincial capitals. In addition lo Llio regular 
scholastic course, Llio new regulations prescribe 
training in various nmmml branches, including 
unrpeiiLry, cabinet work, horseshoeing, tailoring, 
si io cm ilk mg, painting, and Liiminp;. In the 
women's department, instruction will be given 
in cuokiug, washing unci ironing, sewing, etc., 
and such branches of higher manual training ns 
arc applicable Lo household arts and home .salu¬ 
tation. To meet the increasing expense of 
maintaining fclia primary schools a law' was 
passed on i^ept. 24, 1(106, establishing a tax or 
10 cents per liter of alcohol and other liquor 


sold in tlio imLionnl factory and its brunches, 
the revenue thereby derived to go to u fund 
known as tho " nalmnnl education fund." 

At the second Central American Conference 
held at Sail .Salvador in 11)10, provision was mude 
for establishing n pedagogic institute foe Cent nil 
America in Costa Him, A suitable lucaLiou for 
Llio building* of the institute wiw Hi li cled in the 
viciniLy of Jlarha mid plans for the erection are 
iu progress. This choice uinrks a fiLLing recog¬ 
nition of tho educational progress of Cos hi llieu. 

Public secondary and higher education are 
directly under the minister of public instruction. 
There are «L present five public secondary 
schools, namely Lint I,imi de (Josin llieu; the 
Coleginftimmwdu Heltiirilus; J.imi de ilorcdijt; 
Institute lie Alajueln; and Colegio de Cnrlagu. 
The first three are supported entirely liy na¬ 
tional funds, while the expeiiHPH of the last two 
arc met equally by municipal and nuLiuiiai 
funds. The biceo rle Cusln llieu, Ibr boys, Inis 
n depurtmont given over Lo minimi training, ns 
bus also the Colegiu Superior de .SertoriliiH. 
Tho RovernmniiL divides 130 Keliulundiips be¬ 
tween tlio Lwu instiluLiuHH, and supplies the 
Lextlnioks for the holders of the same, 

Tho plan of studies adopted fur tlu; I.ieeii do 
Heredia illilhlruleH the seupp and elmrncLer uf 
Heetimlnry edueutiun. The entire course is ar¬ 
ranged in two ay den; the first eycle, wliicli is 
preceded by a preparatory year of elementary 
aludics, cump vines Uwee yeius, with pro gram us 
follows: — 
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The second cynic of the Horainilury course, 
which comprises two years, is divided into four 
parallel scoliuiis, namely. Mention of lm nmiiilii s, 
and normal, commercial, and teelmical socLinns. 

The program of the secLion of hum uni Lies is 
as follows:—• 
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In the normal section pedagogy takes the 
place of classic literature, the time given to 
French and English is reduced, hygicno and 
school sanitation take the place of cosmogra¬ 
phy, and agriculture ib introduced. Tiro stu¬ 
dents also spend ton hours a week in teaching. 
The programs of the commercial and technical 
sections lire confined to their respective special¬ 
ties, The secondary schools, public and private, 
prepare for llio specialized higher education, 
which is represented by the faculty of medi¬ 
cine at Nan Jos6 and by schools of dentistry, 
pharmacy, and law. The influence of the medi¬ 
cal rraturnity is indicated by the measures for 
promoting public sanitation. For Lius purpose 
the country is divided into twenty-si* districts, 
each under a medical supervisor who receives 
an annual salary from the government. With a 
view to improving sanitary nundilions in San 
Jnsfi, Lhc capital, ami in the municipalities of 
Heredia, SanLo Domingo. and Barba, the De¬ 
partment of Finance resolved, on Jan. 0, 1009, 
to issue two series of municipal sanitation bonds, 
The Fourth lutenuitiamd Sanitation Confer¬ 
ence of the American Republics wns held at 
San Jo.s6, in December, 1909, under the presi¬ 
dency nr a distinguished Costa Itican, Dr. Juan 
J. Flloa. 

The development of the agricultural resources 
of the country is the purpose of Lhc National So¬ 
ciety of Agriculture, which was founded Apr. 28, 
lhltil, and in Match, 1000, adopted hy-laws 
greatly extending the ncupe of iLs operations. 
The .Secretary or Slate of Uosta lliea is the hon¬ 
orary chairman of the society, and presides 
over its meetings, and the government lends 
active and powerful support to its operations. 

A T. S. 

neterBiicoS! — 

Compilncion Lroislaliec dr, Instriiccidn IV 111 inri'a, 1BB0- 
IHDil. (Tin. Nanionnl, IB 1)3.1 
Dccrcfo Oroanieo y Proijrn ulus Ofitinlca do iScflinlJu 
fiscDmua, 1802. (Tip. Nneionnl.) 
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files d f llio Dull din <if Pie Inlcrnalionnl Bureau of (Fib 
American /IcpnWic*. (WnaliiiiRlnn, D.O.) 

Frogrumaa Ofldales dc Jiisfniccidn /'niniina do la 
flcpnblicn th Cailn lliea, 1UUI). (Tip. Niieimml, 
Hnu Jos*.) 

flocrcloriii ilo Innlninritin l’ublim, JJotfliii dc Ins 
Eicuclui Priniariaa. (Tip. Naclanal.) 

Sccrclnrm dn Ealiulo, Manana dc iailmeeidii J’uli/icn, 
lOUil-lUOli, (Kan Juai. Tip. Nncionul.) 
iScflUiidn Eiisriliiiizri, Plan, do Pnlnrlioa da lfi da Pebrero 
da 11I0U. (Tip. Nneionnl, 10000 

COTGRAVE, RANDLE. — An English lexico¬ 
grapher who wns educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, c. 1587, and became secretary to 
William Cecil, afterwards second Earl of Exeter. 
Cotgravc produced Lite great sLandnrd Diclion- 
aric of lhc French and English Tongues (London, 
IG11 fol.). This also contains, " Dyitif direc¬ 
tions for such ns desire to learn the French 
tongue.” Miss Lucy E. Fnrrcr, in n monograph 
in French on the life and worka of Clniulius 
Holybantl (Paris, 1008), shows that Holy- 
band’s French and English Dictionary wns al¬ 
ready augmented by Randle CJoLgrave in 10QH, 
and bis own great Work thus look three years 
to complete. Co throve had ns predecessors in 
writing French dictionaries, Jenn Vfiron in 1552, 
John Rarel, 1578 (The A Dearie; see Daiiet, 
John), and llolyhnnd. But a comparison be¬ 
tween these works and that of Colgrnvc shows 
that the latter is of high preeminence, Col- 
gravo’s French Didionario appeared in 1011. 
In 1032 11. Sherwood " annexed a Die lion eric 
of the English set before tlio French,” and 
finally the dcfinitlvo edition ef CoLgrnvc was imi- 
duccd by James Howell with " animadversions 
and supplements ” in 1050, 1000, 1072-1073, 
fol. F. W. 

COTNER UNIVERSITY, BETHANY, NEB. 
— A coeducational institution founded in 18B0 
under the auspices of the Churches oT Christ in 
Nebraska. Academic, collegiate, normal, com¬ 
mercial, and fine arts courses ore offered. Ap¬ 
proximately fifteen units or high school work arc 
required fur Lhc freshman year. Classical, 
snored literature, philosophical, and collegiate 
normal courses are offered, leading to degrees. 
The teaching stall consists of thirty members, 

COTTEY COLLEGE, NEVADA, MO.— 
Founded in IHH‘1 for the education of young la¬ 
dies. Primary, academic, collegia to, and musi¬ 
cal departments are maintained. Two years 
of cnlleginlc work, based un four years of high 
school work, are given. There are five pro¬ 
fessors in the lilernry department 

COULANGES, FUSTEL DE. <18.10- 
lflR9). — One of the greatest antiquaries and 
historians of Liu: hint century- He was horn in 
Paris, and Tor a time studicrl nL the I’Ceole Nor- 
male- Tie was a member of the French School 
at Alliens, and as a rcsulL or researches there 
lie published J/cinoirc snr Vile tie Ohio. As 
professor of history in turn nt Amiens, Strass- 
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burg, nml Paris, he insisted nn ilia importance 
of original sources and material for n study of 
the subject. Ilia lectures at the Sorbonne, 
where lie was firflL professor oT ancient and Lhen 
of medieval history, attracted Inrpo audiences. 
The latter chair was established in life honor. 
For a Kliitrb Lime ho was also director of Lite 
Ernie Nurmalc. Coiilangcs won a great repu¬ 
tation through liis excellent writings in hisLory 
and sue mingy. The mnsL impoiinnl of Lhcac 
arc La Cili Antique (18(H), a book den ling with 
the religion, laws, and institutions of Greece 
nod II oiiio, and Uitloirc ties Ijislilulionj pr>!i~ 
tiques da 1‘aacienne Frame (1S75-18D0). The 
latter work is not complete. Coulangcs was n 
pains taking student who in his works combined 
ability in research with clearness and polish in 
style. 

COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. — One of the 
departments of the National Educational As¬ 
sociation, organized about 1BR-1. It liriB a 
limited membership (sixty in 1D0G) elected out of 
the nctive members of the Association. The 
special purpose of the Council is Lo afford op¬ 
portunity of closer study or problems which 
demnnd research and special investigation. 
When it is found that a special report to desir¬ 
able, the Council makes recoinniemlnlions to the 
hoard of Direr,tors to this end. A variety of 
reports like those of the CoimniLlco of Ten, 

(I7.H.). the Committee of Twelve, the Committee 
of Fifteen (fj.u.), ami the Committee on Lcachcra' 
salaries have been projected by the Council. 
In recent years a special feature of its meetings, 
which lako place at the same lime oh those 
of the National EilucaLional Association, has 
been a report on educational progress for the 
year. 

See also National Education Associa¬ 
tion. 

COUNTERPOINT.— See Musical Thumb, 

COUNTING. — The first step in tile histori¬ 
cal development of arithmetic was to count 
things. The world seems to have taken this 
natural prerequisite sLep long before it had 
any idea of Lite operations on numbers. In- 
deed, certain lower forma of animals have a 
kind of pseudo-counting that enables thorn to 
distinguish between numbers or like objects 
up to live or six, The primitive savage seems 
Lo hnve been content to count only lo Lwo or 
thm;. These, therefore, were primitive; limits 
Mint in lime developed into primitive scales, 
so tliat hunters counted by braces as wo count 
by lens, a custom Hint was found by the early 
explorers of Queensland and New IToIlnntl. 
Three seems Lo have been quite a general Bcule, 
and still has the primitive meaning or much 
or many, ns in Ihc I,alin krfelix, and the English 
" thrice blessed.” Four seems also to have 
been a radix for counting, ns when fishermen 
count by throws or costs, and as in the Latin 


COUNTING 

fer fjimferijiic (icafi. Tlic first generally received 
radix was five, because of Lhc five lingers on the 
hand, and there are many LraceH in language 
of the use of lhc word for hand Lo signify Hie 
number five. There arc Tew Lraecs of scnlca be¬ 
tween five and ten, because a people that used the 
fingers of one hand for their radix would na- 
Lurally uso Lho fingers of Lwo hands if they 
needed a larger radix. There seems nl nn early 
singe, however, Lo have been a rather extended 
uso of the radix twelve, perhaps derived from 
the lunations, hut probably beciuise it is a more 
convenient radix limn ten. The convenience 
of a radix depends upon Lwo Hungs: (I) ils 
divisibility, allowing Tor numerous fnctors, and 
( 2 ) its Bizc. ir a radix is loo sninll, a written 
number becomes toolongror convenience, tliirLy- 
two on a scale of Lwo being wriLlcn thus: 100,0(10, 
which is 10 ,* 10 meaning one two ami no uni Is. 
If a radix is Loo large, Lhen Loo mnny different 
characters must be learned, the number of 
characlors being the same aa Lhc radix. On 
account of its medium size and of its divisibility, 
twelve is a particularly desirable radix for a 
Bystem or counLing, and iL is unforLunaLo, from 
Llio mathematical paint uf view, Hint mankind 
did not have twelve fingcra .so as to loud lo count¬ 
ing on a duodecimal scale. 

About the year 1HH0 considerable intcrofit 
was manifested in ediicnLionnl circles in ilia 
counting method of Leaching Lhc number tablcB. 
This interest wan due largely to the works of 
two German teachers, Tnnek ami Knilling. 
They asserLed tlmt number fe nnL properly the 
subject of sense perception, as the followers of 
l’estnlozzi had nseumod, lint Dial iL wiih put 
into tilings by the mind. They, therefore, pro¬ 
posed Lo make much oT Lhc mere sequence of 
number names, and Lo uLilizo Lhc child's love 
for the rliyLhm of counting. Hence they 
brought children aa soon as possible to count 
rapidly, JTir beyond the numbers IbnL iJjev 
could visualize, allowing the association willi 
large groups of objects merely Lo be suggCHlcd 
by the nssocintion with Bin all groups. Jly this 
plan children count rapidly by Lwos, from one Lo 
nine and from two to ten, thus learning belli the 
addition and the multiplication table of Lwos. 
They then count by three from one Lo thirty-one, 
from two to thirty-two, and from Llircc In thirty, 
thus lu a ruing the addition and multiplication 
tables of threes. In lilto mnnncr Limy con¬ 
tinue until they count by Lena. If subtrac¬ 
tion is tanglil by Lho addition method, no 
subtraction tables need he learned, although 
both Touch and Knilling had Llio children 
count hnckwnrds ho as Lo lenni the flublrnc- 
lion tnblcs ns well. There have been recent 
improve men la upon this method, children 
counting first by tens and by Tivcb, and then 
by the other numbers La ten. The counting 
mo Llio d has much to commend it if not 
carried beyond the proper Iimi In, There is no 
reasou, however, for counting by nny number 
beyond ten times tlinL number, or twelve limes 
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the number if the multiplication table or twelves No uniform practice prevails either with 
is to ho learned. It is a fact that adults do not reference to the character or the qualifications 
visualize mini hers of any size, a name like of the persons elected or appointed. In Cali- 
" forty-seven " being merely a word in a series, fornia the law requires tlmt a majority oT the 
representing four in a series of tens, plus seven in board members shall hold valid teachers' ccrti- 
a series nf units. In other words, we all use Lhe ficates; while in Louisiana the law provides 
scries idea in dealing wiLh numbers, and it is that no teacher shall ever lie eligible for election, 
proper that the child, after he has learned In Washington the appointed members must 

to appreciate the meaning of the lower numbers, nil bo experienced educators; while in llio 

should do the same, Counting has the ad- Southern states having elective boards, the mem- 
vantage of rhythm and of easily imparting the bora aro usually lay members. In the South- 

facts of tire necessary number tables, If con- cm states, where the County Boards are 

fined within reasonable limits, it is n valuable elected or appointed, or are composed, ex officio 

aid in the teaching of tho elementary facta n[ of the head school officials of Lhe county, they 
number. D. IS. S. have been intrusted with much more important 

functions than is the ease with the few County 
COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION. — Boards of the North and West. 

The County Hoard of Education, or its enuiv- In the Southern states, the county system 
nlcnt, is found chiefly in the South and along of school administration (g,u,) has in large part 
the Pacific Coast. West Virginia, Arkansas, supplanted the district system, with the result 
Oklahoma, and Texas, alone of the states of thut a strong centralized system of administrn- 
Ihc South Atlantic and South Central divisions, tian hns supplanted the decentralized, and, 
do not have a County Board of Education, in the South, extremely inefficient, district 

though Arkansas and Texas have County system of ndminiBlraLion, It would not be 

Boards of Examiners, which perform some of possible to make any very substantial progress 

the functions of County Boards of Education, in the Southern stales under the district system 

Indiana, lawn, and Missouri, nlanc of the as found in many of tho Northern and WesLern 

Northern states; and California and Wash- states. The common functions of the County 

inglori, alone of the Western states, have such Boards of Education in the Southern states arc 

a body, Minnesota has an ex officio board com- to divide the county into school districts, and 

posed oT county officers for unorganized ter- to establish schools lor the two rnccs, ns needed; 

ritory only; Michigan and Oregon have a to consolidate schools, and to transport pupils 

County JJanrd of Examiners' and South when deemed desirable; to employ all teachers, 

Dakota has ft County Textbook Commission, to fix their compensation, and to pay them 

The terms County Board of Public Instruction, their salaries; to acquire and hold the liLlo 

County School Commissioners, and County of nil school property, to keep the game in 

Board of School Directors, are sometimes used proper repair, and to purchase all school np- 
instcad of County Board of Education. paratus; to prescribe the branches of study, 

The composition and method or appointment and to provide such graded and high schools 
or election of tho different County Boards vary ng they deem necessary; to appoint a local 
greatly in the dificront states. In Iowa, Indiana, representative, or trustee, for each school, to 
Virginia, and Kentucky, the County Boards are act ns the representnlivo of the hoard in 
composed of ex ojjicio county or school officers, each district; to determine the rale of county 
The County Textbook Commission of South Da- tax for schools; and, frequently, to elect the 
kota is a large ami also an ex officio body. As County Superintendent of Schools, The County 
with ex officio State Boards of Education, the Superintendent frequently acta as a member 
powers and duties of these ox officio County of, nml more usually as the Secretary or the 
Boards of Education are not very large. In Board, and always ns ila executive officer, The 
Delaware and Maryland the County Boards future of the County Board of Education is not ns 
are appointed by the Governor; in North yet definitely settled. With the centralization 
Carolina they aro elected by tho legislature; of power in the state these hoards have recently 
in South Carolina they aro appointed by the lost some of their functions, such an the oxami- 
Statc Hoard of Education; in Georgia, they nation of teachers, tho control or institutes, 
arc elected by Lhe Urn ml Juries; in Tennessee the adoption of textbooks, and Llic fornililn- 
they are np pointed by lhe County Courts; in Mis- lion of courses of study, On the other hand, 
sissippi they are appointed by tho County Super- tho same tendency toward cenlraliz.nLioii 
iuteiuluul; in Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana has given llio County Boards many functions 
they are elected by Lhe peopla; in Missouri one formerly possessed by Lhe school district au- 
member is appointed by tho County Court, and thoritics. With the tendency manifest on nil 
one by the .State Board of Education; and in sides toward the centralization of authority to 
California and Washington, tho members aro secure efficiency, there is every prospect that 
appointed by the County Supervisors, or Com- moro slates will adopt the plan, and that tho 
missionora., Tho Board of Examiners in County Board of Education will in time be- 
Michigan, Oregon, and Texas aro appointed come a strong and a useful body, 
by the County Superintendent. Tho success of such boards depends in large 
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mens uro uprm a clear difforenliuLinn of legis¬ 
lative ami executive functions, and on tins per¬ 
sonnel of Llic beard ami the executive nflicnr it 
selects. In n HiiperviHory enpneity, (.-iiunly 
Hoards have seldom proved thcmsnlve.H In lie 
of much service. If composed of lime hern 
who arc engaged i« leaching llieni,selves, they 
nrc Inn busy; if compiled of laymen, limy do 
not know (•iiijiirIi ulimit Hcluiol work Lu keep 
from uiiusIiliiI blundering. Thu best service 
will always lie ohlnineil from nucl) lmdies liy 
giving ilu'in largo leKisluLive funRlinns only, 
and iTie choice or properly nmdified adimiiislni- 
iivo n Hi cars to carry nut what they decide. 
The principles uiulerlyinR Rond city Hiihnol 
ad mi 11 is tin lion apply equally well to nnuiiLy 
adiniiiislrnliim. Where iL is composed of 
teachers, the heard is useful chiefly in assisting 
the County Kuucriulciulriil in conducting Lhe 
examinations of pupils and tennhur, in formu¬ 
lating a coiiihc of nLudy for the schools, uml 
in making rules and regulations for Lhe guvcni- 
irnrnt of pupils and teachers. A hoard umdo 
up of leachors alone is very likely to he ho coii- 
snrvnlive, ami to act ho coiiLinunlly along Ira- 
dilional lines, that no progress of the kind 
needed will he possible. 

For a mure detailed statement of the method 
of appointment, powers, nml duLies of the 
County Hoards of Education in the difTorent 
slaLes, see the articles nil Llic dilTerciiL state 
school syaLcniH, — us Ai.ajiama, Aukankah, 
C'aL iPonNiA, etc. E. P. C. 

RolBrencB; — 

A Toil lull vn Finn Inr n Cniinly lliinril bI Educnlinn. 
/Jiill. No. i, uf tint IllinolM Eiliituliiiiiul f'lnn- 
rniiuioii. (HiiriiiflfinUI. 1110H.) 53 jut. TuIhiIiiIph 
crmililiuns iu llic ilifTurcnl sluira. Coulriiiis u good 
bililiusnipliy d( Llilrly-Jivo tlLlca. 

COUNTY HOARDS OF EXAMINATION.—• 
Sec Examination Uoauds. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. — See County System or AnsiiNia- 
tiution; Sui'eiiintendknt of Saloons. 

COUNTY SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION,—-A form of school administration in 
which Llic county is Uni iidministrnlivc unit, 
all school business, outside of the cities, being 
handled by a County Hoard of Education in¬ 
stead of district hoards id IriiHtees. (See 
article on County Hiiaiidh ijk Kimiuatiun for 
an uutlinc of Lhe functions and duties of hiicIi 
hoards mulct' Lhe counLy nyslem of school ad¬ 
ministration.) 

Advancing from the ilisteict system of Hehiml 
a d minis Lrn linn (sec articles on Distiuut Sys¬ 
tem , Distil ire Meetinu, and DisTiiurr IIoaudb 
iik Tiiu.tit.iih), wiLh all of its evils and defects, 
we have first the town system (q-v.) of Massa¬ 
chusetts or the township system ( 5 . 0 .) of 
Indiana; then us a further advance the division 
system (r/.u.) of Kentucky; and Lhon the 


county system, as exemplified in the school 
systems of Florida, Clcorgia, Alabama, ami 
Louisiana. (See articles on Llm Htnle Hystems 
in those fllul.es fur deluded ncenuiitfl.) 

Under Llic county system all of Llic hcIiooIh 
of the county, — not organized under a Hcp- 
urnto city nr independent district system, 
under a hoard id erlueaUim td ilH own, and 
having a special Mnpurvisury officer appointed 
hy it« Hpeeinl hoard, —• are placed under Lin* 
control of a County Hoard id Education, id 
from three to live unmljcra, elected nr ap¬ 
pointed, varying in tins in Lhe dilTereiiL sin It s. 
A desirable plan is a (.'miitLy hoard of Education 
of five iimmherH, clnctcil hy the people of a 
county, either at large or from Cuimly Com¬ 
missioner or County Hu per visor election dis- 
triclH, and only a pnrL going out id office at 
any one lime. This hiianl re pres unis the 
li.nple, ami is responsible Ln lliein, hut the 
mill'd, and not Lhe people, HeleeLH llic County 
Superintendent of HcIujuIh and lhe. lencliers, 
nml iiLThirmH the executive riinclimiH which 
the people, at present attempt Ln perform in 
ho many stales. 

The county system of administration central¬ 
izes and HlnmlnrdizeH the scIujoIh of a county, 
largely climimites the local i|uarrcln and friction 
which ho often play havoc willi Uu* working 
or the schools, ilnen away with the incom¬ 
petent maiiiigeincnl on Lhe purL of clecled 
triialcus, makes iL piiHsil.de lu Heciiro aderiuale 
anti professional fluperviaiim, and iiiHiires 
liettcr ciliiciitionnl ruLnrn.H for tlic money ex¬ 
pended, In efTcr.t, Uin county flyalem merely 
applies the wcll-cs tali bulled principles of guild 
city school administration to the conduct of 
country hcIiouIs. It raiseH Llic work oT Llic 
County Superintendent of Schools from a 
political anil a clerical status Lu that of nu edu- 
calional expert, selccLeil and retained because 
of personal efficiency, anil it applies Lhe Inis in css 
methods of large husinesfl concerns to the con¬ 
duct of Lhe ciliientional liusinenH of the county. 
If five moil nro aide to handle successfully and 
efficiently Lhe educational affairs or such a city 
ns IloHlon, with nearly three thousand Lcuchera 
employed, nnd an annual expenditure id nearly 
four millions of dollars, iL lines miLrurpiiro llircu 
trustees for overy li Llln rural scliuol Lo main¬ 
tain a ecHiuLy ediii-iitioiial HyHlcm. The hcIuiuIh 
of the county would lie much lieLler managed, 
both from a finnueial ami 1111 oilueiiLional point 
of view, if they with controlled and managed 
hy n cunLi'id hoard with a HiiJIieient fimrn of 
executive ami clerical iiMHiMlanlH. Ij. I J . i‘„ 

COURSE OF STUDY, THEORY OF.— 

Th« course of study may he emisideml from 
Lwo quite distinct pninlH id view. On llic one 
hand, we may accept the eumeuliun as it ob¬ 
tains at a given Lime, nml combiler how each 
constituent study may he Ire a Leri ho as lu 
make it most effective; what mnlcrinl.H arc 
available, and what mcLhuds of presentation 
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and enforcement are most successful. Arith- selves have done, or something that in connected 
metic, geography, history, rending, spelling, with the activities of their Wendy, is not coinpre- 
nnd nil the studies may be thus treated. The bended, or lonvcs them cold and indifferent, 
results constitute a vary important part of peda- Experience couture about persons,- things Hint 
gogy or educational doctrine, Treatment from are noted nnd recalled are things that piny some 
this practical point of view may also he ex- part in the lives of persons. Tho material of 

tended to talcc into account tho arrangement studies, on the other hand, is impersonal and 

of these studies from tho standpoint of tho objective. It extends beyond the little world 
working school program, their proper grouping of persons with which the child is acquainted; 
simultaneous ami ,successive, tho allotment of it ignores all that is peculiar and precious 
time Lo each study, the alternation of study and to each individual. Over against tho limited 
recitation periods appropriate Lo each subject, but social Held of familiar friends, studies in- 
etc. traduce the external world, infinite in space nnd 

On the other hand, there is the philosophical time. In the second place, there is a striking 

theory of the Course or Study, From this contrast between the fluid continuity of eliil- 

stnndpoint, the problem docs not grow out of dren's experience nnd tho hard-and-fast sub- 

accepting the currently established curriculum jeets of tho curriculum, The child passes 
and asking how it may he perfected in efli- quickly ancl readily from one incident, one place, 
oioncy, but centers about Lire ground ami jusli- one idea, to another, and each blends insensibly 
ficalion or any body of subject maLtcr, and tho into the other. He is absorbed in the present, 
reason far being of each constituent ingredient and the present melts vaguely in indefinite 
as a special means, or division uf labor, for ful- vistas. Mis world is too fluid to permit of sharp 
filling the function of subject matter as a whole, separations or isolations. There is not even u 
(See Philosophy of Education.) However, dividing line between man and nature, to say 
it is neither necessary nor advisable to draw nothing of between various phases of man's 
a sharp line between the more concrete or prac- activities and various aspects of nature, The 
tical point of view and the more theoretical specific studies that form Ihc curriculum ropre- 
pvoblein. In a transitional time like the pres- sent this dissolving unity precipitated into de¬ 
mit there is no absolutely fixed and established taclicd and rigid subjects. ILs world of cx-pcii- 
bady of subject matter. From the praoticnl cnee is partitioned off into independent comparL- 
stnndpoint certain subjects are relatively rctir- men to. The unity of life appears simply as nn 
mg from the field; new subjects are being intro- aggregate of separate parts, such ns arithmetic, 
duepd or are clamoring for recognition. Agon- geography, astronomy, physics, etc. Finally, 
crnlisscd conception of the function to bo served the connecting links of direct experience and of 
by the. subject matter of education, of the vnri- a study are of radically different sorts. AITee- 
oua phases nnd rnetors of this function, and of tions, sympathies, inclinations, interests are the 
the relation of various types of uludy to these axes win eh hold together the diversity of fact 
different factors, can hardly fail to throw some and episode of ordinary experience. In a sub¬ 
light on Lhc problems of tho conflict and respcc- joet of study, facls nrc tom away Tram this 
tivo claims of various studies. Questions of primitive matrix, ami arc classed in a new way 
the practical adjustment and sequence of stud- on the bnsis oT a principle which is abstract 
ies and topics also run into problems of corrcla- and intellectual. The meaning of facts consisls 
tion (fj.a,), concentration (g.v.), and isolation, no longer in what they arc worth to a person, 
which have same philosophic basis and bearing, but in Lhc capacity or one fact to stand, 
In this article, the philosophic aspect of the impartially and objectively, for another. The 
course of study is considered, anil with reference classes, the genera, of natural experience are 
to the following problems; (1) the significance things that feel alike or that have the same 
oT subject matter in general; (2) its relation to value; studies present groups of fncts that may 
experience; (3) its classification, be logically derived from a common principle, 

1, Viewed externally, the various studies These tlirco contrasts, the personal and nnr- 
p rose lit many independent collections of faeLs row world oT the child and the impersonal and 
niul general principles, each or these collections indefinitely extended world uf the studios, the 
having its own distinctive logical basis ami fluid continuity of experience and the special- 
urgaimatioii, Same of the studies represent issed divisions of Lite curriculum, the practical 
forms of skill or of special ability to he acquired, and einoliuniil tics uf life anil the logical basis 
— reading, writing, drawing, etc. Regarded und system of subject matter, define the proli- 
iit this external way, Llievo is a great gap lie- lem oT the significance of subject maLler. Thr 
tween the experience or the pupil and the sub- studies represent selections anil ronmilnlinns of 
ject matter which lie Htudica. Three points of wlmt is regarded as most important in the ex- 
contrast may lie noted. The child's experience pcriencc of the race, and hence most necessary 
is intensely social and personal. Every parent to transmit for thosnke of the future or society, 
and every teacher knows that children naLu- Subject maLtcr is to he regarded from a social 
rally respond with a personal association to point of view. Every humnn group, at every 
any incident or fact; what cannot be trims- stage of development, from the tribes of sav- 
lated into terms of something which they them- ages, to the national states or the present (lay, 
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ling ccrLnin customs and manners of living, with same holds trim, in its own way, of each fnclnr 
which arc associated certain forma of skill, or the course nr study. .Summing up, we may 
Lrnincd ability, accumulated knowledge, anil any Hint the significance of Lite Huhjtjrrl nuitLer 
practical and moral aims. Ta Uabitualc the that forms the material of the course of study 
young to thorn) inisloiiiB, Ln discipline Litem in is Lo prcaonL (ilinHua uiul results of rimiimmiLy 
the acquired modes or skill, to inform with the life having such typical value Unit it is uncus- 
knowledge possessed, and, above all, to perinea Lo snvy to insure their continuous truiiriiiiiNMuiu. 
them with the current ideals, is necessary to the 2. Wlinl ia the relation of this subject inuller 
conservation of llic type of social lire in quoB- lo the ordinary, immediate experience of pupils? 
lion. When community life is simple, the nine- It is to ho noted LlmL when \vi: consider the 
lion of transmission ia performed hy peraonaf course of atuily from tho rtdcinl point uf view, 
conlacL and intercourso anil by the sharing of we gain a notion nE thin rithiLtiJi)Hlti|i, which is 
the young and old in common activities. But very different from LlmL cuLerLiunml when, us is 
as associated life becomes more complex, it be- loo.common, we regard it from n unruly iutel- 
comes more and more impossible to secure the leclunl, or logical, point of view. If the course 
requisite continuity or institutions by such in- of stud v is regarded simply ns a body of material 
formal means. As Lite tribal traditions become which baa its significance in itself (wlicLhcr ns 
richer and fuller, and the technique of the arts, pure objective information or im a collection of 
industrial | military and magical, more clabo- modes of technical skill), the three anti theses 
rated, division of labor occurs, and certain per- already mentioned are much accentuated. iLis 
eons me set aside, as it were, Lo attend purlieu- difficult to discover points oT iiiiLui'iil commu- 
larly to Llioso tilings and to their perpetuation, liily and transition between the everyday cx- 
Tlicac persona become Llic instructors of the perienec of children, llicir nulivilies, nurpoHcs, 
community, and through Lhom certain bodies of mul mcLhods of cognition auL or school, nml the 
knowledge and belief and certain modes or skill elaborate inlcllccLunl subdivisions nod systems 
arc more or less differentiated and isolated, of abstract bodies of knowledge regarded ns enda 
Instead of existing in solution, as it wore, in Lite in themselves. IluL ir we Lrcul tho utgnuizod 
ordinary experience or Llic members of the com- BiibjecL mailer of Lcxibooke mul fnrnniluLcd 
milnily, tliey afo prccipilaled. The need of curricula as indications of aocinlly important 
special inaLruistion going along with specialized results to lie employed nut ns sclf-sufl'u iem ends 
legends and activities is probably tho chief of learning, lmt ns stimuli to tho progressive in¬ 
motive force in compelling Bclf-conscioua, rc- due lion of pupils into n richer (Hill fiiller life, 
flection upon nalvo and customary experience, the situation is qiiilo different. 

Instead ef the development of sciences leading The experience of pupils is already more or 
to instruction, the demaud for instruction led less socialised, It has been built up through 
to the selection and formulation into definite suggestions and inLcrprcULioiiH derived from 
bodies of subject matLcr af achieve men la and the social groups of which the child ia already 
traditions that Imtl previously been carried by a member. It is already saturated with Hoeinl 
the main stream of direct social intercourse. vnlucs lhal are akin to thusc presented in the 
It is not intended to trace the historic process studies of the curriculum. When taken slnti- 
by wliioh out of these early crude condensaLions eally and in croBH section, these studies nrercudy- 

of various forms of tribal custom, belief, and made; they are hard-aml-faaL classifications, 
skill, our present curriculum baa been built up, But if we Lake Llicm historically., wc find that 
Reference to the simplo and more primilivo they ure gradual growths and precipitates id 

types of cducation is here made because of the the experience of the race. The race also began 

light thrown upon our problem of the slgnifi- with n crude imniaLurc experience, and uni of 
cancc of subject, matter in general. This refer- this condition has gradually evolved the richer 
once enables us to see thtiL, fundamentally, gcog- and more exact experience represented in the 
rapliy, history, arithmetic, grammar, physics, course of study. 

etc., do iioL exist iih studies simply for the sake Since, therefore, these filudics nrc social 
of affording material of discipline or or intcllcc- products of the eaim! sort of powcm ami curnli- 

tuul improvement or general culture to pupils, lions that are now round in child experience, 

nor because knovledgo is inherently desirable there must be many points uf kinship and coil- 

in the alMrnuL, liut Iigciuihc Lhcro arc ccrliuu Luel between them and Llm imimmlembryonic 
vahics, activities, imrposcs, nnd beliefs currently oxpericnce of Llio child. The primary business 
existing in social lire which absolutely must ha of education is Lo discover these points of likc- 
transmULed to llic succeeding mul bmnnturo ness, find to make Llicin ilia Hliii'ling points of a 

g eneration if social life itself ia not to rclopso into guided development. Tho child's present cx- 

arbarisin and then into savagery. On its face, perienco and tho subject inaLtcr of inulrunlioii, 
geography is so much systematized knowledge instead of cxisLing in two aennrate worlds, one 
about the earth. Fundamentally, however, it wholly psychological, tho other wholly logical, 
docs not enter into the course oT study just be- represent two c/tanflL»i 0 or dynamic limits of one 
cause oT the objective fncls themselves but be- confiuuous saaVif process. 

cause of the rfllo these facta play in the social Looking at the problem from Llio side of the 
organization and intercourse of a people. Tim child, wo find that his experience is not a slnlia 
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or finished thing needing to he stimulated Lo 
grow from without, It is trunsitiva, Tull of 
motives and outrcaching forces that compel its 
own modification and reconstruction. It is 
self-transforming, so that Lhc problem of educa¬ 
tion is not Lo engraft foreign and remote mate¬ 
rial upon an indifferent, passive person, but to 
supply an environment which will direct the 
changes that arc bound Lo occur anywny toward 
the desired social result, (See Exceiiience for 
the further development of this topic.) 

3, Classification of Studies. — What Jiaa been 
said indicates a convenient and fruitful prin¬ 
ciple Tor classifying the subject matter of in¬ 
struction, First come Lhasa studies which, 
looked at from the standpoint of the child, arc 
not studies but modes of social acLivity and ex¬ 
perience, and which, looked at front the stand¬ 
point of the educator, avc typical embodimanta 
of social values Lhat represent important ends 
to be attained in instruction. Elementary edu¬ 
cation lias already included within itself (for 
n variety of reasons) such activities as garden¬ 
ing, cooking, sewing and weaving, constructive 
work in pnper, leather, wood, mein), cure d! 
nnimnls, excursions, singing, story telling, 
dramatizations, drawing, painting, designing, 
sand molding, clay modeling, plays and games, 
etc. These modes of activity ara not psycho¬ 
logical merely; they do not simply appeal to 
and express llie moro native and spontaneous 
impulses oT children; they also present im¬ 
portant social processes; they typify occupa¬ 
tions that arc indispensable to the continued 
existence of community lire. Moreover, ns pro¬ 
cesses they condition intelligent study of social 
products. (.See Culture Epoch Theory.) 

Probably the main motives for introducing 
thc3C activities into the primary curriculum 
have been psychological and utilitarian, rather 
Hi an any conge ions perception of their value ns 
social types. That is to say, they have made 
their way because children wore found to be 
interested in them, because they furnished de¬ 
vices for teaching the three R’a more easily, 
because they afforded relief and recreation Rom 
more severe intellectual studios, and because 
they seemed to prepare children for the Inter 
business of making a living. For this reason, 
Llicy hove been inserted into the curriculum, 
or superimposed upon other studies, without 
any particular transformation of oLhcr studies, 
or any organic connection with them, They 
linvc been for Lire most part simply additional 
school studies, It remains to utilize them sys¬ 
tematically as foundation atones Tor the other 
studies by teaching them as representatives 
of Llicsc social activities which arc fundamental 
to tile knowledge and modes of skill embodied 
in these other studies, 

History and geography (including, for con¬ 
venience, nature study Under the latter term) 
are the members of our second group. They 
are to bo considered ns Lite fiacfcpround of the 
direct social processes exhibited in the group 


just considered. History sets forth the tem¬ 
poral background; the evolution of the 
gradual control of the activities by which man¬ 
kind has enriched and perfected iLs experience. 
From the pupil's standpoint, the direct nclivi- 
tics in which he engages lead eons tantly out 
into this historic field, Children must begin 
naturally witli simple operations, whether in 
cooking, weaving, woodwork, or whatever. 
Theso simple operations agree of necessity in 
their main features or crude material and simple 
tools and technique with the operations of 
men in the less developed, the earlier, periods 
of social life. In Llicir contrast with Lhc elabo¬ 
rate complicated products nnd machinery of 
contemporary occupations, they present Lhc 
problem of the historic step by which the gap 
has been bridged. They introduce epicstions 
regarding the social effects of the industrial ac¬ 
tivities they typify, and the nature or the in¬ 
ventions by which the progress of society has 
been effectively secured. They lend, in other 
words, not only to the economic history of man¬ 
kind, but to the political and scientific history 
associated with man's economic development. 

On another side, Lhcsc activities necessitate 
consideration of the natural background, a 
study of the globe from which materials nrc 
drawn, of the various plants, animals, minerals, 
etc., that supply the raw innLcrial, nnd the 
various conditions, climatic, physiographic, etc,, 
under which these materials originate; they 
also require study of those physical and chemi¬ 
cal onergics that ara involved in the tools arid 
operations employed. In the history of the 
race, the sciences have been slowly developed 
out of practical necessities — anatomy ami 
physiology out of sickness, accidents, and Lhe 
need for keeping well; botany out of agriculture 
and the search fnr medicinal remedies; physics 
out of mechanical devices for getting results 
more economically and on a lnrj»e scale; cliem- 
iatry out of dyeing, metal working, the refining 
of crude natural products; geometry out of 
measuring land, erecting buildings, cLc, The 
natural differentiation of studies with pupils 
follows Ilia same general sequence aT evolution. 

There nrc also found in the curriculum vnrious 
studies and nspeets of sLiulieg LliaL represent 
technical skill and intellectual or logical methods 
in tlia abstract, i.c. on purely intellectual 
grounds. From Lhc standpoint of our funda¬ 
mental criterion, the siicinl, those nbalrnet and 
technical methods signify Lhe inalrumenlalilioa 
by which complex nnd progressive eornmunitieg 
nrc maintained in being. From one slnnil- 
point, malhcmalicg is a pure science, organized 
on logical grounds fnr the stile suite of Lhe per¬ 
fecting of knowledge. From nnoLher point of 
view, mathematics represents an absolutely 
indispensable urgnn, nr method, of any soeinl 
life that rises above barbarism. In like rasliion, 
written and printed language, while, on its fuce. 
a purely symbolic device for the recording ana 
eommunieuting of thought nnd objcctivo 
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information, is, in its cnnnrcLc selling mid func¬ 
tion, n device of social life. Oral language is 
transitory; it Ioilvch heliiml itself no permanent 
deposit. ’ WliL're it alono lias liccii achieved, 
Hiiciul development is restricted Ln what rim he 
carried by personal inemury ami cumiminicniioii. 
Wlien written amt iirinted aym\nils mine Into 
uhc, Llie net resiilia nf LIie jiast could liiMiconumj- 
I'ully conserved, llieir IrniiHmiasiim wiih facili¬ 
tated, and they themselves were mnaliriimLcil, 
by llie'ir symbolic or ulwtract reprcHi'iilalimi.s, 
frum all surfs of local and irrelevant iwsucinlimiR. 
(■ciicndixaliun mul organization uf future 

activities were rciulcml [liissilde, Now if 
follows, it kouh without snymg, that the rdu- 
cuLional sigmlir.nueo anil inolivalion of the 
sUidicH (lint liavo to du with the mastery and 
use uf symbols should be bused, nut upon their 
purely theoretical milieu, hut upon llieir value 
as social methods and iiisLniineiilalilie.H. This 
mode of approach ia secured in the degree in 
which this china of aliulies is organically cim- 
neetcil wiLli the two classes previously described. 
While llii! reaction in the clement ary curricu¬ 
lum against Lhc ilomiiinlioii of Llm 11 Liirec H’n " 
lias proceeded practically and unconsciously 
in respoiiHc to specilic exigencies, its pliiloHoplu- 
cal jiiHlillciiLion lies in the fact that if rccog- 
nl7.es that studios ilcnling with formal nr sym¬ 
bolic inateriols have to lie iiiolivnlcd and leil up 
to through cducnLiuiial Content uf a more 
direcL and Modal character. 

The scheme or classification indicated makes 
no provision for literature and the fine arts. 
ArL — in llm irstlmlle us dislincl from Lhc Ineh- 
nical and industrial sense—is to lie recorded ns 
a perfccLc.il expression of any crmle or primitive 
inode of activity which has ruined u recognized 
social value. It is essentially a ccwjiiNiJiintiun, 
a ruliuemeut and idcaliv.Mion of what in urigi- 
nnlly done and acquired from more direct and 
practical motives. It represents the end to 
which all other cducnlioiinl acliicvomnnl should 
tend — its perfected goal. J. D. 

Sec Ahth in Eiiliiatiiin; (,'oiuikutivb; Con- 
uGNTn ation; Cui/runc Epoch; Eoucation; 
I'ninoaoniY op Education. 

Rolemnces: — 

))aum;y, W. CJ. The Educative Process. (New York, 
1UUS.) 

Dcti.kh, N. M,. jlfcuuuia of fftfaoaHan. (N«w York, 
11)115.). 

OiiAiiTBiis, W. Mclhoils of Teaching. (New York. 11)00.) 
Ouimani.BY, H. Chnnotna Coiiwitfi'wri* if Education. 

|IIUhLijiIj l'JOII.) 

Db (I.MIMII, l!. Aldiit 1'rnn.HiiiK Vridilnus Oimrcrnliig 
Mli’iurnlitry (-uiirKCN «if Klmly; In jVnrfanal llcrbtnt 
Eocirtu l'cur/iouA'. (Olilruuil, IK1I5.) 

Dewky, J. Nchoul null Child, (T.diiiIihi. 1000.) 

Mil 1’idtiQaoin Creed. (New Yarli, IHU7.) 

•School and ,Society. (f-'liiniHo, 11)01.) 

Duiii'KKi.o. l'\ W. GruioMiiricn ciucr TA con'd rfes 
Ar/irpfans, (< Jlitnr.slnli, 1K1M.) 

Duttun, S. T. Modal J’lwsca of Frliicnliaii, (Now 
York, moo.) 

Ei.iwr, C. IV. Education for Efficiency. (Poston, 1010.) 

Educational liefonn. (New York, 1H0H.) 

Finqi-ay, .1. J. Principles of Class Tea china. (Lon¬ 
don, 1003,) 


ITall, (J. H. Same Nona! ApihtIb uf ICdurullou. 

(ls'iluc. Jin., Vo). 113. |i. 4'J!I.) 

Hanus, l 1 . II. Educational Aims and Educational 
Volute. (New York. I HUD.) 

IIAinu h. W. T. rii/chulvuir. f'liuinfalioiu 0 / Education, 
(New York. 1MUH.) 

IIbsiikilsiin, Iv N. Tiff-honk in Ih r Winciplai of Edu- 
rnti'in. (Nii«r York, 11110.) 

Kr.nm liKNirrtiNEn, U. JJclnicJihinprn mr T/uorit iha 
l,rhr)dniirs. (Munlrli, llllll.) 

MiMlliiiV, 1'. A. I'riiirur 11 / .S'lirdi/ in the Eight t/rriilcn. 
(New York. 1 llllll.) 

l'.tLMKii, (J, II. iVrui Eitucalinn. (IlimUin, 1HSD.) 
llUKUIiir.il, W. (I. J‘riuriidr .1 uf Edurntiun. (lluulnii, 
11 )10.) 

KrBNer.it. II. KiliirnhVn, Fiilrlletlnnl, Mornl and 
Physical. (New York, ISIK1.) 

COURSES OF STUDY, or COURSES OF 
INSTRUCTION. -- A graded outline of the 
subjects of iiiHlniclion, Llm order to lie fullmved 
in pur suing thorn, and the mmiunl uf each lu 
he cnuipli'teil in didinile pnrlimis of Limn, 
Such nn arrangement uf studies is iiHUiilly 
called a graded course. A daily arruup'trinrnb 
of work in Lhc different sluilicH is called a 
program. 

Tim Proacrlnllon of CourseB nf Sluily.— 
There is urcul iliverRimee in Llie different sLiiIch, 
counties, cities, mul lawns in the me mm by 
which courses of study are ileLermined and in 
Llm amount flint is lirescrilieil by luiUiorily 
from almvi*. Uhude. Inland, \yilli miLhiuv; re¬ 
quired Imt leiuperanee nliysinloRy, and flic 
maintenance nf a lii«li sriuiul nr the provision 
uf liiKh school luillun. staiids idiuiml iiIoiid 
among llie sluLes in llie iiliuencc of reipiirc- 
nienls. Almost everywhere curtain statutory 
otudicH nro enniriernlcd in the hcIiooI law, lin’d 
dislriclH are permitted In add nLlier slndicH to 
tluise required lo lu; InuKlif, if Limy Imvc Llm 
money In provide llie extra iiislrueliun and the 
lime in which to imparl it. Almost everywhere 
Lhc school law of the stale, requires lluiL in¬ 
struction Hindi bo Riven in rending, writing, 
spelling, iirilliinclic, gcugrapby, mul history 
of llm United SliiLca. These studies are pre¬ 
scribed fur all hcIiooIh alike, mul have been 
common requirements fur years. Most a La leu 
require aimi that all schools shall be taught in 
the English language, though in slates where 
large numbers nf (ioniums are found instruc¬ 
tion in the (ionium language fur a pnrL of each 
day has been authorized us h necessary cmi- 
ceasiuu lu Llm (icnutm luuqile. Similarly in- 
fllriicliim in Llm French lanKiiage has hecn 
authorized in I.miisiunn. Nimii’nf Llie Sim I hern 
Hlntcs require iiiHlnielinn in the history of 
llmir stale, and a number of llie Western Slates 
liavo recently added iiialruciinn in the elemeiil.s 
of agricnUure. Murids and milliners, |diyNinl- 
ogy ami hygiene, and civics are required liy 
a number of slates, and music, drawing, ele¬ 
mentary bookkeeping, huinumi eduealion, 
ilomc.sLic science, and manual training iud also 
named ns cither optional or required wludies 
by a few utliera. Even when named as re¬ 
quired subjects in the law, such requirements 
are seldom stated otherwise than in the most 
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general terms, and Lite different school admin¬ 
istrative units arc left free Lo work out the 
details of such instruction in such form, nnd 
to provide the instruction only in such grades, 
as they see fit. 

An exception to this rule is found everywhere 
in the case of temperance physiology. This 
most definite and compulsory reipdmnont 
lias bean added lu the list of required studies 
in every state and territory since ISHO, ns Lhc 
result oT the efforts made for it by the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. As generally 
stated, the statutes require that "Lire elements 
of physiology and hygiene, with special ref¬ 
erence to Lite effect of alcohol and narcotics on 
the human system, .shall he taught Lo the pupils 
of each grade of the public schools." Iu mnny 
states the teachers arc required to state on 
oath that Llicy luive given the instruction as 
required liy the law, (Wee article on Tempeii- 
ance. Instiiu c'i'ioN in.) So long ns the state 
merely enumerates the subjects of study, and 
leaves to the school units the working out or 
the outlines of instruction, such enumeration 
oT statutory studies does not mean much. The 
old fundamental school studies would he taught 
in the schools if no stntnLe requiring it existed. 
For such studies as music, drawing, manual 
training, and dames Lie science their enu¬ 
meration in the sLatuLc docs exert a certnin 
amount of pressure, IlllL the nature and the 
extent of the instruction is still left Lo the school 
units Lo determine. When the state, or the 
county, ndopts a series of uniform textbooks 
for nee in the schools, a new force Lending to¬ 
ward more uniform and obligatory instruction 
is pub into operation; ami when the state, or 
tlia county, goes still further and issues an out¬ 
line of work lo lie Tolluwcd by the teachers in 
the schools, Lhc force operating toward uni¬ 
form instruction is greatly increased, A few 
states have outlined state courses of study, 
but county courses, wiLh freedom to the cities, 
urc much more common. 

State Courses af Study. — Such courses are 
generally outlined by the StnLe Hoard of Edu¬ 
cation or the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Lhough in a few eases a State Com¬ 
mission lias been created, and in one stale the 
State Teachers' Association lins been the active 
Lady in working uut the course. Such courses 
are based on tlm statutory school abulias nnd 
the state series of lexlbuoHs, if such exist, anil 
try to outline Lhc minimum quantity of work 
for each school year. Outlines of courses of 
study for high schools arc frequently included, 
and sometimes the accrediting of high schools is 
mndedopendent on tlio use of one or more of Bueh 
high school courses. The nuLline usually is not 
ill great dcLail, nnd leaves room for local options 
and ini Unlive in carrying out the course. Not 
infrequently the state course of sLudy issued is 
advisory rather than compulsory; tho state 
courseg of study issued by the Slate Hoards of 
Education in Indiana and Massachusetts are 


examples of such. In New York Slate the uni¬ 
form elleet of a rigid staLe course of study is pro¬ 
duced by the system of state examinations, con¬ 
ducted by the State Department of Education 
at Albany, and by the issuance of syllabi of 
Instruction upon which the examinations will be 
baaed. 

Some examples of compulsory staLe courses 
may lie mentioned. In Arkansas the SLale 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is directed 
by law to prepare an nuLline course oT sLudy for 
the schools; but as Im is prohibited from refer¬ 
ring to any textbooks, the course or study is¬ 
sued must bo general and flexible, Oregon nnd 
Washington have state courses of study, the use 
of which is compulsory, except in the larger 
cities. North Carolina, Tennessee, and Mary¬ 
land have stale courses of study, the use of 
which is compulsory throughout the state, 
except in the largest cities. In Utah a law en¬ 
acted in 1007 created a slate commission, con¬ 
sisting of the Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, the Principal of the State Normal School, 
tho Principnl of the Slate Training School, ami 
two county superintendents to be appointed 
by the Stntc Board of Education, to meet, 
formulate, nnd prescribe a staLe course of study, 
which must then he used by all schools except 
county school districts of the first class, and 
cities of Lhc first and second class, 

(See spec ini orLiclea on the different state 
school systems.) 

There is a tendency, though not marked ns 
yet, for the states to take the matter or outlining 
courses of study upon themselves and away 
from tho counties. So long as the course out¬ 
lined represents minimum requirements and is 
flexible, the good that comes from such unifor¬ 
mity more than coiniLerhalniicea any tendency 
toward dead uniformity. Detailed nnd specific 
requirements would prove more harmful than 
beneficial. The best progress has been made 
by leaving communities free to go beyond Lite 
average of work about them, and this right 
should always he maintained. 

County Courses of Study, — County uni¬ 
formity in courses of study is much more com¬ 
mon than stale uniformity. Outside oT New 
England, where the county is not used as a unit 
of school administration, county uniformity, in 
some form or other, is found in prncLicnlly every 
stale not following n slate course of study, In 
tho Northern ami Western states, cities of any 
mac are exempted from following the county 
co urge of study, nnd in the Sou thorn states tho 
larger cities and the locally independent sys¬ 
tems are likewise exempt, The ciLics in such 
eases are free to form their own courses of study, 
though cities and counLies alike arc required Lo 
include the statutory studios. Where tho 
Comity System of School Administration (ry.u.) 
prevails, ns in certain Southern states, the county 
course of study naturally follows and is binding 
on all schools except Lhoac organized under 
special laws. Where a partial county system 
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prevails, aa in Llm Western states, llie county 
ucurui! of aLudy ia likewise found, mul usually 
applies Lu all hcIiouIh of llie eounly except cities 
organized under hoards of education and em¬ 
ploy in ^ a superintendent. of hcIidiiIh. 

County courses of study urn umntlly prepared 
by Llie Comity Hoard of Education, if hucIi a 
body exists in the county, or hy the County Hu- 
pcriiileiulcnL, if llicru is no County Hoard, 
Often cuminillees of lencliers act unuflirinlly 
in mi advisory capacity. County cminuis of 
Hludy, intended us they are for the use of rural 
am) villugo teachers, are usually made mil and 
printed in some dcLail, and Llie anminl county 
examinations far promotion ami ^riuluitLjuu arc 
based on the proper completion of certain por¬ 
tions of thcao oullined courses. In New Eiig- 
lnnd the town, or group of towns, where super¬ 
visory unions exist, is the administrative unit 
which outlines the course uf study. 

City Courses of Study. — Cargo cities prac¬ 
tically everywhere have freedom to arrange 
their own courses of instruction mid in their 
□wu way. While including all of the sLatulory 
school sLudies, and in ahoul the snme order ns 
the rural and village schools. Lhc wurk is dune 
much more, exleiisivcly ami iutcnsively, and 
calls for a different form of outline for llie guid¬ 
ance of teachers, City courses uf study are 
usually printed in much inure detail, mid many 
of the cnurscs of study issued hy llm larger ciLies 
arc dnhimilu and carefully worked out docu¬ 
ments, the rcsulL of much careful work and 
much accumulated experience. 

In the hi miller cilice the Superintendent uf 
Schools usually prepares Ilia course of Hludy, 
and Iho Hoard of Education formally adopts 
it fur use iu Llie schools, though in iniiny ciLlcs 
n commiLlna of the Hoard of Education on 
course or Hludy attempts to do what Llm laws 
pimcrnlly give it the legal right to do, Imt which 
it is no longer competent to handle. In llio 
larger cities llie Superintendent and his nun'isl- 
anls prepnre Lhc courso uf study, usually after 
conferences with committees Bolccled from llio 
teaching force, and the course is promul gated 
hy the Superintendent and altered ns necessity 
arises. In cities having a modern organization 
Lhc right to rorinulnte the courso of eludy is 
guaranteed to llio HupcrinL cadent uml his iissial- 
anLg hy Lliu organic law fur the city, H. 1*. C. 

England, —Thcro is no prescribed course of 
study for elcmuntory schools in Enghuul. Each 
principal may draw up his own NylluhiiH and 
Limc-Lnhlo within Llio limits of subjects sug¬ 
gested hy the Hoard of Education in Llm Ele¬ 
ment avy .School Code. These nrn subject to 
Llio approval of His MnjcflLy'H Inspectors, wlio 
jniiy, where they boo fit, iiIhu approve of llio 
inclusion of nay subjncL not suggested by llio 
board. The bonrd docs, however, issue Sug- 
Dcsliuus Jar Ifni Consider*lion oj Teachers and 
Others, which includa specimen schemcB or 
courses of .study and lUficuasiona or mcLlioda. 
Hut these nro merely by way of suggestion and 


not prescription. Tins name jiraeline of ap¬ 
proving lhc curriculum mid liiur-lalileas drawn 
up hy the si’ll mil principal is observed in sec¬ 
ondary education. 

Germany. — The praclicr- in (Jcrnmny is 
imicli Liu* same as llml in England, with" (lie 

dilTcrvuci) llml lliv uuLurt* mul extent uf the 
HiihjeeU which are. lu lie taught are du (ini Lely 

P rescribed even an fur as tin; lime alloliiieiit. 
Tom I Ilia srlirint 1 only llie larger l owns vary, 
The ruiirse of aliuly, us well as u diary of work 
done, urn aulijeet Lu iiispecliun anil approval. 

France.-'The course of Hludy in France is rig¬ 
orously prescribed hy the relit nil bureaucratic 
authority, ami no subject may lie milled with¬ 
out ila consent. The mul ml is exercised 
through the Academy Inspectors, The ten¬ 
dency, at present, is lu allow more lucid freedom 
and initiative, und the period, when (lie Minis¬ 
ter of Kdiirulinu could Inuk at his watch and 
say exactly what subject was being taught 
Him llimiiglitiuL the country, is pansiug away. 

See the Hepunilc articles mi the various un- 
liunal syslcniN. 

Actoi cncti: — 

llJiiiwNm’oMiir. F. J- .Stole Cunfrol of Counts of fiiuilj. 
(lien. hi. ions.) 

FnuNWiai.. T. It. I'.nirw* of Hludy In llie Klciiirnlnry 
Hrh'Milii uf the llliili'il SlHl.n; I'nl. Sent., Yul, IV. 

|i|i. su i-tias. 

DuTtus. H. T., nml Nnkiuikn, 1)_. H. AifiiiiNiMlniliim of 
J’liWic A’.fn^ufT'ln in Ihv f'mVrif .Vlnlrs, rli. miii. 
(New Ynrk, llrfis.) II.mhI l.iMinjir.tj.ljy. 

Huioikm. 11. K. Mnkiuu iif i ‘Hi trtii. UjuiiIiiii. luil'j,) 
1'av.nk. Hnin’i: It. 1‘uhtir. ICIrmniltiry Srhwil f'iirrirufii. 
(New Ymk, IllflS■) 

IIawi.ks. W. A. ('rnlriilisnlimi uf /lifrin'iiiiilrnliiin in 
/riifiniin. |i|i. IIS-III*. (NVw Ynrli. UNCI.) 

WcnnTr.il, W. C. Hrrnil Crnlrtilisinu Trrirlrnrirj in 
Shite fcilucntiniinl Ailmiuitlwliun, elm. vi, vli. 
(New York, lsU7.) 

COURTIER, EDUCATION OF.--.Sue 
Okntiiv anii Noiu.kh, Ehul’atiun uf; I’iiincf.h, 
Education uv. 

COUSIN, VICTOR. — Till! sou of n wnlcli- 
makcr of l’aris; was horn in 17112 and died at 
Cannes in Uiti7- After n brilliant iieuileinic 
career, in which bin love fur music was shown 
mid came near determining hi* future course id 
study, lie liimllv decided Lo Lake up philosophy, 
largely as tin* result or (lie iiilhjcnrc or floyrr- 
Colliird and Mnino lie Hiruii, his leacliers. In 
IMIS ho suucoi’ile.d the former as prnfessur at llie 
iSnrhoime, where lie did null'll Lu prnionti! the 
rciicliun llglliust llm HI’IIHHldiHIll uf ( 'lllnlillllC 
(y.y.). llis system lie hiiiim.'l/ calls eeh-elicisiii; 
Imt the iuMimniV of tienimu ideidism and Heiii- 
tisli realism lire specially noticeable. lie wns a 
prolific ami fruitful writer, and his career at Llie 
Horiionnti revived the halcyon days of Aboard 
(ij.y.) and William ilo Chunipeiinx ( 1 /. 1 .). Ho 
lav na educatiuiiia concerned, lie, like many other 
Icncliui'H of the ncriud uf Llm llnvnhilinn, wnH 
chiefly iiiLcrcaLcil in gelling his fellow caunlry- 
111 D 11 Lo reform Lhc French ays tern of public 
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insLruclion. He wna for eight montlia (1840) 
Minister of Public Instruction under Thiers. 
Five years before (IS35) lie published his fa¬ 
mous Report on the Slate of Public Instruction, a 
work which exercised considerable influence 
both in France and America at the time, and in 
which lie shows, from the example of other 
countries, lilie Holland and Germany, that pub¬ 
lic utility necessitates the compulsory education 
of all children. His career was identified with 
the great struggle or France [or civil and intel¬ 
lectual liberty, and the main purpose of his ac¬ 
tivity was to show that enlightenment and social 
progress are inseparable, lie also aided in Lite 
work of reorganizing university instruction by 
Ilia careful sludies of educational systems 
abroad, especially in his two works, De L‘Instruc¬ 
tion Publique da ns rjnelgiies Pays de VAllemayne 
el parficufnh'euicHt ca Prime (Public Instruction in. 
Germany, 1B33), and I)c L'Instruction Publique on 
Ilollandc (Public Instruction in Holland, 1837), 

II. D, 

HelBrnncOB: — 


Austin, S. Report on the Stole of Public Instruction in 
Pnis.iin. (Now York, 1H35.) 

IlAimi&i.GMY, Kt. II. J. Vfclor Cousin, an Vie cl ia 
CurrcB/jomJcnre. (Paris, 1805.) 

Cousin. Pruomcnti PhilosaphiqUes. (1R2D.) 

Eililioiis o( /‘rorJuj nrn/ Descartes, (1H20-1B27.) 
Trnnsfnliuu of,Pinto. (1825-1810.) 
llapportBurl Hint tie 1‘Instruction Publique. (1835.) 
jhfeuao itc l'Unitinit6 c( itc ti i /Vu'/osaji/iie. (Ifl-H.j 
Jnalirc cl Charili. (1M-I-1-) 

Dn Vrai, i/ii /irau el ilii Wien. (1B53.) 

Compare, (or riiiiimrnl, llninillan, Dijcirwion*, Art. I; 

I’. Jnnol. Name dcs Date Maudes. Vol. 07, clc. 
IIoiiNF.a, I,. On the .S'lnlc of Education in Holland. (Lon- 

ilnii, ih:ih.) 

flj.MON, J. Fi'dor Cousin, (t’nris, 1887.) 


COWLEY, ABRAHAM (1018-1007).— 
Although best known as a poet, CaWloy was 
the author of two interesting educational 
essnys. About 1050 lie wrote the Plan of a 
Philosophical College or Proposition for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Experimental Philosophy, in which 
lie combines- the suggestions in Bacon's jYciw 
A ffairiis with those oT Milton's Tractate. The 
college ivas to he founded with an endowment 
of £1000, but it would soon pay its own way, 
" for Clio industry of the College will in a short 
lime so enrich itself as to get a far better stock,” 
ami owing " to Lhc public benefit to accrue 
to mankind mid chiefly to our nation," public 
liberality would continue, There wove to ho 
twenty professors, four of whom were to travel 
fur three years into the four parts of the globe 
and send reports mi " all things llml belong to 
the learning and especially the natural experi¬ 
mental philnsnjihy of Llinse parts,” and return 
with " hooks, simples, animals, stones, minerals, 
and metals,” Emphasis was to be placed on 
the truth oT the accounts. The resident pro¬ 
fessors were lo lecture publicly and to study 
11 all Lliings contained in tha catalogue of 
miturnl histories annexed to my Lord Bacon's 
Organon,” and " every third year the college 
shall give an account in print in proper and 


ancient Latin of the fruits of their triennial 
industry.” To the college a school was to bo 
attached, free and open to hoys of thirteen, ” A 
method was to he established for the infusing 
of knowledge and language at the same time 
to them ana that this may be their apprentice¬ 
ship in natural philosophy." Hence such of tlio 
classics ns dealt with scientific subjects wera 
to be read: in fact, Lhc curriculum hnrdly 
differs from that suggested in Milton's Tractate, 
and has moat or the features of the Academies 
(tf.v.) which were then in the air. 

In another work, A 71 Essay on Agriculture , 
after dwelling on tlie advantages of lliat form 
of industry he advocates the establishment 
of one college in each university for this study, 
where the professors would not " read pompous 
and superficial lectures out of Vergil's Eclogues , 
Pliny, Vnrra, or Columella, hut instruct llicir 
pupils in the whole method and course of 
study,” and the professors should bo chosen 

11 for solid mid experimental knowledge .' 1 

Cowley had taken a great interest in the 
foundation of the Royal Society (g.u.), was an 
M.D. of Oxford, and wrote a poem in Latin, 
Ffanfarum Libri Dm, a work which shows his 
interest in scientific studies, 

Relarencoa: — 

D acnaiui. American Journal of Education, Vol, XXII, 

p. 200. 

Dictionary °f National Biography. 

COWPER-TEMPLE CLAUSE. — The fa¬ 
mous clnuso known by tlio name of its author, 
Mr. Cowper-Tcmiilc, M.P., which was inserted 
in the English Elementary Education Act ot 
1870, and frequently repeated since then. 
Subsection (2) of the 14 lh Section of the Act 
of 1870 runs ns follows: 11 No religious ealc- 
chisin or religious formulary which is distinc¬ 
tive of any particular denomination shall ho 
taught in the (public elementary) school ” ; 
that is, if any religious instruction is given in 
such a school, it must be undenominational in 
character, 

See England, Education in. 

COWPER, WILLIAM (1731-1800). — Tile 
poet, wiio throws light in some of his 
works on school conditions in the eighteenth 
cciiLury. Although himself of morbid and de¬ 
spondent tcmpcrnmciut, his criticisms of tlio 
defects of the con temporary schools are fre¬ 
quently sound, tie was unfortunate in bis 
own school experiences, and accordingly in Lhc 
poem 'Tirocinium/ or n Review of Schools, lie 
gives expression to the memories of his days at 
a private school and Westminster. The poem 
is dedicated in the following terms: "To Llio 
Rev. William Cnwthornc Unwin, Rector q[ 
Stock in Essex, the tutor of his two sons, Lhc 
following poem, recommending private tuition 
in preference to an education nt school is in¬ 
scribed." The chief indictment which Cowpor 
brings iB the lack of moral control and moral 
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training. If a boy allows brilliance at Iiih 
books:— 

"Tim ljutlnflnKUfl wiLli nlr, 

ClniniH mure limn bull the limine im Lis due bIuhc. 
Hill if with nil liin KMiiiU Hi! Iwl»y . . . 

Hui!Ii vIcIuun linliiln «■ iliBHrun.' Ills uuiiiii . . , 
TIiiiuhIi win iL nf due rnnlnilul ulmii; lirvvn l.rnl 
Tin* B yiii|jluinn will nil yuii *w with mi murk ilrcud ; 
Umuivintl lluiiii lie limy muiUlii nluuo 
Tin! wlialu ri:|jruiicli, Inc fiiiill wiu nil liin own," 

Iii 2Vio Tank CJnwpcr continues the topic, 
Iuinun Lii lL r the dcclino of Discipline anil it# 
cfTacla. 


ReferorcBH: — 

lUriNMin. American Journal of Education, Yol. VIII, 
I). 400. 

Dictionary of National Diooraphy, 


CRAMMING. — A term used Lri describe 
a form of study which cunaiijla in memorizing 
lias Lily subject mnlter which the individual docs 
not ok pent to retain permanently. TIiuh, a 
sLmlciit prepares for examination u abort limo 
before the beginning of Llie Lust by Icuniing llio 
fncla necessary Iq carry him _ through ihe 
brief interval, Criticism of this melliud of 
learning linn frerpienlly been made, anil the 
criticism has sometimes licen exlended so us 
to include nil foniiH of ineinury work. This 
extension of Llio crilicimn Lo cover all furuiH of 
ineinury work ia not legitimate, since llm caneiicu 
of the process criticized is its luck of thorough¬ 
ness, Fur thermo re, uLlention shuuld bo drawn 
In tlic fuel that there is at Limes u practical 
demand in life fur a brier retell Lion of a maas of 
facts. The lawyer who prepares fur a case 
learns n certain number of bids which he dura 
nut intend to retain pmvuumiilly. The business 
man, umloi-Lukiug a transaction, also equips him- 
self with information which lie lines nut intend 
Lo retain permanently. The ability to master for 
temporary use a large body of facts is, therefore, 
in some eases or value. In general, however, 
the work of the school is of a different Lype. 
Whatever is Lo lie memorized should be mem¬ 
orized fur tins purpuse of longer retention, ami 
for the most part even mere memory work is 
mil justifiable in education, ' 11. H. 

For u morn complete discussion sec article on 
Mi :.u>mv: Mbmohizati o n, 

RclorencBB: — 

J.uikh, W. JVimnjjfra of Paychaloai/. (Mew York, 
1 SD 0 .) 

t’lrgehaloau. (New York, 1U0H.) 


CRANIOMETRY. — A division nf cnminl- 
ogy ami a branch of miLlirnpuimdry which 
stndica by means of aysLcmatir. measurements 
tin- priipoi'tfoiiH and geoinelrieul olnmic Lem lies 
of the human skull. It nlfurds one of llm eliicf 
menus id raeial c l lUisifi cation in that (liemarked 
racial differences and individual vurinliuiis of 
skulls may Ini measured with accuracy of detail. 
The livst cranial measurements nf note were 
"Hide by Dnubcntan on the ailuiUion and direc¬ 


tion of the Jurarncn magnum, Imt it is now 
gem rally accepted that the firal Lo write op 
cm ilium clry in a scientific ninmicr mul to em- 
phtutuu racial disliur.Lmut! was I'eter (.'nmper 
who described tlm 11 t'niuper fueial angle ” in 
a lecture uu art nl tlm Academy id Fine 
Arts, AniHleriliiiii, 1770. Aiming others wim 
have cunlrilmlcd lo the nricinm are Morion 
Thurman. Von liner, Virchow, Flower, Jlriini) 
Eckur, Turner, llcLgiim, Her till on, Welelter, 
and Topiiiiml. Aiming Llm simeinl forniH of ni>- 
paralus that Icrivc Imen imeii for criiiiimmdii- 
cul measureilienls arc alraigliL and sharp-pointed 
comjiuiuieH, llm ordinary null iron mind nc com¬ 
pass, llrocii's Htereogrnpli and criuiiugrnph, 
diugruph of Guvurt, diopter of Lorn*, Topi- 
iiard's cnininpluire, crunioiiidiTS, callipers, and 
c cp I into meters. Tlm lust three pieres of ap|iiu u> 
Luh may be used on llm living head us well us 
liin skull. Tlic must important incus lire iwn I <j 
and ehamcterislics in studying and enmpiiriiig 
skulls are length, Imaillli, eircu in femme, 
height, capacity, fueinl angle, degree of prog- 
natiuu id jaw, facial index, form of the uiwnd 
skelelun, Llm orbital opening, and the form of 
the imlnLcmul dental urrh. 

The niciisorements of most general interest 
lire llinse of length ami hrnultli. wliiili, when 
expressed in terms of per rent id (lie InLlor In 
llie former, give a resulting complex vuliie known 
ns llm rr/dmlic index. The indices vary willi 
llm mode of iiieiiHuremciil ; lml the pnints gener¬ 
ally seleiiled for deLeriuiiimg llm length, or an- 
tern-posterior diameter, are Lin' nnsiuii, glulii'Ilu, 
or opbrvuu in front, and tin* occipital point or 
iiiion beltiml. The, wiillli or Jiipiiririnl diameler 
is Hu* grcaleaL transverse diimn-Ler uluive the 
Htiperinusloid ridge, Tlm resulting rut in wuuld 
lit: -""jW-- Wlmn tlm jier cent is low, tin; skull 
is long, and when it is high, short. Authorities 
differ somewhat in regard In the liiiliinhmes fur 
etteli type nf skull, lull the following ehiHsilieu- 
liun from Moniker is mm nf the best: dolieim- 
ceplndie, less Limn 77; siihihdielineepbnlie, 77 lu 
7U.11; mesimeplialie 7U.7 In Nidi; siihliriieliy- 
ceplialie, 82 lu N'fi.’i; liiui'liyeeplialie, Nfi.3 to 
80.!); hyiierluaehycejihiilic, S7 null linin'. 

There is a rorreluliou hot ween eeplnilir index 
and length of face, limollli of hire, uiu I stature. 
11 hum has pointed out that while it cephalic 
index is u ciinveiiieiil, prueiicnl expression for 
llm form nf the lu'ud, il is not llie expression of 
tlu> law of direeL n-lalion lieltyei u li iiglh mol 
liieml III id skull. “Tlm rehtliiiii bel ween en- 
imeiLy and lieiul diameleis is fininil In In' of fun- 
ilanienLiil impurtunee, mol iiiinuig these llie rein- 
linn between Lmusversnl diumelev «nd enpneily 
is must siguifieiuiL. .Siuee in meumirenieiilH mi 
the living we arc nnulilc In nietisiirc enpnrily 
td the luiiid, iL is iieeessiiry In find u suhstiliile. 
It would seem that eiminiferenreH are tin* 
most available iiuiuih for jiulgiug eriminl size." 

The eimimfcrence of llm skull is taken in a 
horizontal plnnc through ophryon (soim linu's) 
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through the globulin) and the occipital point. 
In adults the average is about 132 cm, (20.5. in,) 
for males, and 50 cm, (10.7 in.) for females. 
Extremes of 17 inches (ini era cephalic head) 



L, Lmnljilu; O. Oci iiuUil pniiit; /, Iniun; IS, llnsion; 
J'l, l'lcrimi; A 't, Hli-pmiiiinn; WO, Lenulh of crunium; 
JJ.iV, lliiHiniiNiil lenulh; HA. JUiiHiiilvcular lenelh j IfH, 
NiihuI IhiirlIi. 

and 20 inches (jnucro cep Indie or hydrocephalic 
Insula) arc sometimes met with in cases of id¬ 
iocy. The average lit birth is from 118 to 42 cm. 
(Snell), or, according to Holt, 35.5 cm. (13.0 in.) 
for hoys and 3-1.5 cm. (13.5 in.) for girls. Many 
other me ns lire i nc nts arc taken to tie ter min o 
more iieournlely the form of the skull. 

The capacity of the skull, measured in many 
ways, offers soinu iiuliculions rif bruin develop¬ 
ment. MurLmi and Mroca, (illing the skull with 
Himill shot, measured ur weighed the shot, to 
determine the cubical contents of the skull. 
Duck, Flower, Wide her, Tiedorman, ami others 
have pursued a similar method, using white mus¬ 
tard seed, pearl hurley, small beads, etc. As a 
rule, skulls ranging frum 1350 to 1450 ce. arc 
mesoeepluilic (American Indians, Chinese); 
lluise liver 1450 ce.. munrucephalic (Japanese, 
Eskimos); and Liman under 1350 cc. micro ce¬ 
phalic (Australia ns, llushmen). There is no 
direct eviilcncn licit tint size and sluipo of tlm 
skull are closely ri lnlcd to intelligence, ImL tliero 
ni'c liiiiiln lii*:iH bcymul which the relnlionship is 
c|iiil' iippiircnl. This is miliccuhlc among many 
types nf menially drlieicnt chihlrcn. 

Them nru four principal fuciul angles which 
may lie seen in llie iiminipanyiiig diagram. 
The uiiglii of Cninper in the oldest. Tho nnglo 
id (inulTrey iSaiuL-llilnirc and Cuvier (1705) luis 
been iiliamliincd. Tim angle of Jules Cloquet 
(182!) is a mean between the preceding two, 
and is pnihnlily the most important. The 
angle of Jim quart is tlm fourth. 

In general^ the facial angle serves to indicate 
the prognnlion of the upper jaw, which ia 


significant in the anthropological classification 
of races, When tlm index is above 103, Die 
skull is prognathous; when below 08, orthogna- 
thous; when between OS and 103, mesogna- 
thoii3. Tho fncinl index is the relatiun of the 
breadth of tho face to the length. The length 
is usually taken from ophryon or nnsion to tlm 
mental point. Tlm long face, or dolichofncial. 
has an index below 00, and the briiehyfaciiu 
above 00. When the lower jaw is absent, the 
superior facial index is taken, and 50 is used in 
place of 00, the lenpth being taken from million 
to tlm alveolar point. Tlm nasal index is of 
mooli value, since there is little difference in sizo 
and shape between tlint of tlm skull and tho 
living head. The height is measured from tlm 
nnsion to the subnasal point, and the greatest 
transverse diameter of the anterior portion of 
tho nasal aperture is taken as tlm width. 
Skulls with an index below 48 arc leptorhinc; 
from 48 to 53, mcsorhinc; and above 53, plnty- 
rliino. (Quain.) Tlm orbital indices arc of 
less value for racial comparisons, The forms oT 
the palate and dental arch are compared for tlm 
palatal-maxillary index. The alveolar index 
(Flower) is the ratio of tlm length from tlm 
basion to tlm alveolar point, to the length from 
bnsion to the subnasal point or nasion, Many 
oilier diameters, angles, and indices hnva been 



IIIl\ Horizontal nf Camper; FF\ Funml line riT 
f'iiiii|ii-r; FA II', True unale uf pumper; l'UK, An ale of 
(ii'iilfrny Kniul Hilaire mill Cuvier, ils vertex lit llie uiIrii 
of llu: iiidnrirH 1 LCM, Annie nf Jules f'liiiiiiel, its veriest 
nl llie ill vim) ur linnler; OH!!', A Hole ni Jiiei|uurl. llie 
hiiImiuhuI point; HI), Furiul lino ui .fiki-i|iiiirl. (Tupi- 
iiuril, 1’., Aulhroiiuhuu, |i. 41, Luiiilon, IKIJU,) 

marked with inoro or less uniformity for pur¬ 
poses of anthropological and cmniologieiil in¬ 
vestigation. U. T, II, 

ItalDraiiceai — 

Boah, Fuank, The Cfiilinlic Index, Amcriciin Aulhro- 
pofugiVf, N.H., \'nl. I, pp. •MX-401. 

Dock, A, F. A flrfircna- Ilanilbuok uf the Mulinit 
Sciences, Vnl. VII, pu. 22D-23S, (New Yurk, 
JIIU1—HUM.) 

Cunninoiiam, D. J. Text Hook nf Anaimnu, pp. 173— 
170. (Philadelphia, 1000.) 
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Deni nun, J. The Hucci of Man , jni. *i--(W. (Now 
Y ork, 11)01.) „ . 

Q«MN. IJIciiieii(« of Anatomy, Yol. II, IU'. 

ll'l. I.) iLuiulon, 1HIU-1HU5.) . 

Toimnaiiu. Paul. Atom nils cl'AiilhroiKl'jfna (iSiitrulc- 
AnifirojKiluQi;, |ii) ■ '10- J ld, 2IH-2U7- (IjRiiuui]| 

mo,) 


CRATES OF MALLOS. —A grammnriun 
or Llio aceoml cmiLury ji.o. Mo wnn head of 
the rorgnmcne Library, which was founded by 
Eumcncfl II- H is probable LlmL ho was re- 
BponHiblo for the HhIh of authors drawn up for 
llic library and llm prominence Riven to pru.se 
nuLluirH, especially orators. lie wroLo nil 
allegorical ami a critical commentary on Ilomer; 
some notes on Hesiod, anil commonInriea on 
Euripides and ArisLoplinnea. In lbought lie 
belonged to the Stoic School of grummurmiiH, 
and followed Lho view of Chryaippua Unit 
language was baaed on irregularity, the view 
of Lin) anonialiala, ns ngiuiisL llic view of Aria- 
tar cl nut and the Alexandrines that it is bated 
on regularity and annlugy. Crates founded 
a school of which l’ameliuH, the Stoic philoao- 
pher, was Lhc mnaL eminent pupil. At numo 
Lime between 1(11) and 150 ji.l\ Cm Lea visited 
Home, and, being detained there on tlio reault 
of an accident, be seized llic opportunity to give 
lectures on formal grammar and literature, and 
waa influential In a rousing an inleresL in literary 
study among the Humana. 


Rolsrentsa: — 

Haniivs, J, 1'), Ilirtnnj of Clusamil .ScAelaMi'ii, VdI. I. 
(Oainbriilgc, IL)l)J.) 

SuHKMiUi.. (kichirhh tier (IritchUdien Litemlur irl ihr 
jllcjnmlfiner Ztil. tLcipAoi IfeD'i.) 


CREATIVE SYNTHESIS. — This term is 
employed by Wundt (0 (dimes of Psychology) to 
iiulientc that the processes or n|ipercepLiun 
result in forma of thought which arc iu uo wiaa 
explained by llic el emeu la of which Lheao 
Lliuiighta arc composed. lly combining Llic 
elements of cxpcneiieo a new product la put 
ForLb which ia higher in its type than any ulher 
elements, Tima a work or art is a product of 
creative nynllicsis. An invention ia a creative 
eyn thesis. 

Sec CoNSTIlUCTIVE LuAllINATION, 

Rslncenca 1 — 

Wundt. Oudinca of Tsi/cMooi/, (London, 1SD7.) 

CREDITS,— Scu CuixuoK llmjoiiiEiiENra 
roil An, mission; Coli.euk and Hecundahy 
■Schools, Aiitioui,avion of; Majikh, School. 

CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, — OMAHA, 
NED. —See JiiauH, Hucikty of, Educational 

WoilK Of THE. 


CRESCENT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
EUnEKA SPRINGS, ARK, — A school for 
girls and young women. Primary, preparatory, 
academic, musical, and art departments are 
maintained, Degrees of Uncholor and Master 
of Arts arc granted. 


CRETE, EDUCATION IN- — A melancholy 
inLerv.il attaches lu lilt; island of Crete, which 
alumni in the glory id Greek miluiitiun and 
in the ruthless splendor of Yenvliaii ride hefure 
it fell under Lhv OLlniiuin power, which held 
sway for four mid h luiir ein Luries (1221 m 
llilKI). Rescued from iilii-u despotism mnl in¬ 
tern hI insurrection liy the intervvnlion of lho 
four powers, Crete was vuiislitulcd an nulou- 
uimjiis slide in 1HIIH, Hiiiijcvl iiomiiudly Lu Um 
Huzcrainty of the Sultan. Through llm right 
grunted tu llic King of C.reeve iu llilKI, to pro¬ 
pose the High Coni mission vr, iliu island has 
lin ally recovered political relations with IS recce. 
It comprises, iu an area or HU (1.1 Hipuiri! miles, a 
population of a 1II, 18,1. Uf this number 20b, 
8 -itS, or H7 jilt cent, belong to Llm Creek Church 
and arc IlcllviiisLic in Lrmlilions, nyinpiiLliic.i, 
and tendencies, Thu Muhuiiiiiiediins, who urn 
mostly Greek ronvcrls nr llieir descendants, 
minilu-r.’Ill,11)11, or 11) per cent id the population; 
the remainder are Jews mid fnrvigners. 

In accordance with the rniiMiLulinmd pro¬ 
visions, public iuslniclinii forms one uf the five 
departnieulH organized fur Ihr inliiihiislrnliou 
of jiublie alTiuvH; lint us il cniiseipirneo uf the 
conditions which prevailed during the long 
period of Turkish rule, rducaihm is practically 
under church cunlrnl. Tim Greek Church is 
represented by u Metropolitan, whoso see is 
at Cnndiu, and seven bishops, who lump direful 
wuLch over llm rdigiuiiH li'uiniiig or Llm rliil- 
drun. iSecnlar iiiHlriielion is mud mi lid ed Ln the 
HysLoiu which prevails in Grimm. I’riiiinrr 
education, which ia by law vuinpultiury fur all 
children six to len years id ngr, is provided 
by parish schools, id which I lie large majority 
per Lain In the Greek Chureli, There is free¬ 
dom, nominally nt least, in religious mailers, 
mul the Mohammedans conduct Limit separate 
Hcliouls williunL inlerferenec; lull llm laws 
mpiirc Unit (here shall he aL lead thirty Mo- 
lmimiii’dnn vliildrou for every public school 
Lonelier of that faith. Oflicitil statistics for 
1 ( JU7-100X give a lolal id 111!) primary schools. 
As regards religious aflilialiinis, (121 id Lliese 
schools were Chris Lion, tlinl is, pertained lu 
lho Greek Church. They had a Lolal of 
30,HD pupils (27,71-1 hoys; .Sbl/l girls). The 
remaining nineteen schools, with nil vorulliiienl 
of lbo7 punils (12IU buys; 711 girls), pertained 
lo llm MiilianinieiUm fnilh. 

Timinsliluliiiiis fm-Hcrmidury edumlinn einii- 
prisml four eomiileli; gymnasia, rmir gymnasia 
of inferior order, ami Lneiitv-inie prugyiimiisiii, 
nil modeled idler Gmnmi tyjies. (.See (ii.K- 
many, MnncATiuN is.) Tlmy i-nrulliil 1171 
pupils, of wlmm -l.'l.j were gills, and employed 
7fi tvachni. Vnv lnglu'Y vdnvalitm, Crelnn 
Hludenls repair in (he UiiiviTsiiy uf Alliens 
or Lo other CmiliiiniiLiil iusliliiliiniH, 

The government coidriholes for the support 
of schools nlimil 7.1(1,(100 dmvlinins (-?(■( 1,750) 
nnminlly, A. T, a, 

Sec Giikkce, MmiKnx, Education in. 
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Rafarences: — 

Chets. Ilcporla cf Die Minister of Public Jnalruclion. 
Quinn. Danibi,. EduciUiim in Grccr.o. In lieporl 
of Commissioner of iHducution, 1HOO']B07, Yol. I, 
eli. vii), 

Suita/.aIiH, Aiimed. Ln Crifo bou« In nomination cl 
ill i'li^erni'iiclfl Oltomane. (Paris, 1002.) 

CRETINISM, — A form of low-grade im¬ 
becility or idiocy, cither eiulomic or upurndic, 
characterized by a peculiar stunting of growth 
and associated with the nbscncu or disease of 
tho thyroid rIiuuI, If is endemic in widely 
scattered localities throughout the world, but 
occurs most frequently in certain valleys and 
slopes of mountainous regions of Europe — 
in Switzerland, Friincc, Spain, and Italy. 
Such an endemic: has been reported in this 
country in ccrlnin parts of California, Ver¬ 
mont, Mimics ofu, OnLiirio, and elsewhere, 
The causes arc not well understood, hut are 
III ought to he duo to unhealthy conditions 
arising from the dim ale, soil, or water siupply, 
coupled with the likelihood of some accumu¬ 
lation of hereditary weaknesses such ns might, 
for example, arise through inLermarriage in 
isolated cmniuunilicH, 

.Sporadic cretinism (cretinoid idiocy) is n 
relatively rare condition, dun to the absence 
or the mlcmul secretion of the thyroid gland. 
" The symptoms of cretinism in most cases 
make their appearance during the first- year, 
lmt are HoiueUnico so sligliL as not to be noticed 
until tho seventh or eighth year, The general 
appearance of the cretin is striking, and ao 
ciinructiiriaLiiJ Unit when once seen the rliscnso 
can liardly fail Ln he. recognized. The body is 
gmilly dwarfed, and children nf fifteen years arc 
often only two and a halt or three feet in height. 
All the exLrcmi Lies, the fingers ami the toes, 
are short and thick. The subcutaneous tissuo 
scorns very thick and boggy, but docs not pit 
upon pressure like ordinary oedema. The 
furies is extremely characteristic. The head 
seems large, for tho body; Liu; fontanel is open 
unLil the eighth or tenth year, and it may not 
bo dimed even in adults; Lhc forehead is low 
nnd the base of the nose is broad, so that tho 
eyes arc wide apart; Lhc Ups are thick, tho 
monLh half open, nnd the tongue usually nro- 
LrudcH slightly; tho cheeks arc baggy, tho hair 
course, nlmight, ami generally light-coloured. 
The teeth appear very late . . ■ nnd aro apt 
tu decay early." (Holt.) 

The condition is one of mental and physical 
enfrcbli'ineiil; walking and speech arc acquired 
late, and "when fifteen or eighteen years old 
lire ere tins appear like chililron of Lwo or Ihrco 
years." Kino tumidly, they arc good-natured, 
seldom inmblcsnmi:, and may show some affec¬ 
tion, The treatment, of sporadic cretinism, m 
of myxedema in general, by use of the thyroid 
glands oT animals, furnishes one of the most 
brilliant chapters in medicine. “ In acquired 
or operative myxedema thyroid feeding 111 /iy 
he considered established ns a curative treat¬ 


ment. In ensca of myxedematous retardation, 
its results appear equally brilliant, In spo¬ 
radic cretinism it is capnblc of producing the 
moat marvelous improvement, which is com¬ 
plete in proportion ns it is ndopLed early in 
life. In endemic cretinism ita effects arc bene¬ 
ficial, but aa yet ita proper value is not estab¬ 
lished." (Church and Peterson.) 

The chief difference between the aporadio 
and the. endemic aecina to be one oT degree, 
physically the only distinction being the 
prcaencc of the goitrous enlargement in the 
former. " Tho iaolntcd examples of cretinism 
lhat arc now found in this country nnd in 
England can hardly be called true cretinism, 
ns lacking ita intensity of eoaraenesa and 
stupidity. These are, therefore, better classed 
ns deini-crclins or cretinoids.” (Brm\) 

References: — 

TUnn, M-W. Menial Defectives. (I’lillndclphin, 1004.) 
Ciioncu nml 1’ETBUHnN. Nervous and Mental Diseases. 

(Philadelphia, 1003.) 

IIoi.t, L. 15. Diseases of infancy and Childhood. (Naiv 

York, 1002.) 

Tiibdqolu, A, jl/cJifnf flc/icieiicj/. (London, 10Q8-) 

CRIB. — A colloquial expression for n then. 
Hence, in common usage, anything used or 
copied by a person without due acknowledg¬ 
ment to the author. In college slang, any 
copied material used to cheat with in a teat, 
reeilntion or examination. A " pony," or 
literni translation of a classic an Lh or, becomes 
a “ crib 11 when used agninst Lhn wishes of 
the teacher of Languages. Tho term is also 
used in English school slang to refer to the 
person who " cribs." 

Sec II on fin Sybtkm, 

CRICKET,— Tho nationnl gnino of Great 
Britain. It is played in every part of Great 
Britain and all the British colonics. Like 
oilier modern ball games, cricket has been 
developed from simpler games in which the 
characteristic was to strike a ball with a stick. 
The essential features dI the present game 
have been traced to the game af cj- cap, played 
in England during the thirteenth century. As 
in football, many efforts were mndc to sup¬ 
press cricket. Edward III declared it unfit 
rut nny but the lower classes, and Edward IV 
made it illegal. In 1748 it was declared by 
law that cricket was " a very manly game, not 
bud in itself but only in the ill use of it by 
belling more than ten pounds on it." It 
soon became very popular, and was played by 
all classes, and by the end of the eighteenth 
century it hud become the national game. 
Cricket is played by practically all students 
in every educational inatituLion, from tho 
elementary school to the university, It is 
played on a very smooth grass field by learns 
consisting of eleven players. The bnil used is of 
cork bound with string and covered with cow¬ 
hide; it weighs four and a hair ounces and 
measures nine inches in circumference; the bat 
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ia thirty-eight inches long mid four and one- 

liair inclica wide. 

Many eminent educators, physicians, mid 
atutosincn Imvo writ Leu on the Vidue of cricket 
rh a facLor in physical mill moral education. 
A great advantage of crieknl is llmt, like golf, 
it limy be played by young uml old. Moat 
of Urn American school uml college Hjiorta lire 
ao violent that few of them can lie indulged in 
by men in middle li[e, with the result In at 
exercise is iiegleeLed by American men noon 
lifter Lhcy leave college. Not ao wiLli English¬ 
men, who ceiiLinue to derive beneficial exer- 
eiao and rccreaLiou from cricket prnclicuily all 
through life. 

Cricket baa never flourished in the United 
States, outside of a few clubs made up largely 
of Englishmen. At Harvard and a few oilier 
colleges cricket teams Imvo been maintained 
by English sludcntH, but there is no indication 
tlml Llm game will bo taken up by American 
stmlenta. The great popularity of IniHcball is 
undoubtedly responsible to i\ large extent for 
Llic lack of interest in cricket by Luc American 
BLildenLa. Q. L, M. 


Iteleroncoa; — 

llox, n. T/iccru and I’me/i>e of Cricket, (London, 
1HIIH.) 

The kttoHth r/iimc 0 / Cricket. (Lfllldiiii, IH77.) 
CuU.inuh, T. 0, Cricket. (New Yurk.) 

Lyttc.IiTum, 11. II. Outdoor (lame*: Cricket nnu Pel/. 
(Lunilon, 1U01.) 

Kuulk, M. A., nml ollicm, Cricket. (Lamina, 1090.) 
lUNjiTsiNJin, K. ,H. i/nla'lcfl Honk of Cricket. (JCJtn- 
Imrjjh, 1K07.) 

llANjiTHiNun, K. H.. nml ollieru. Cricket. (Ignition, 

mio.) 

W MiNKii, 1*. Criekrl in CIl'tfiM, (London, 11)00.) 
>Vibu»!n. Cn'ctcl /limnnac*:. (Amiiml, Luinluii.) 


CRIME AND ITS RELATION TO EDU¬ 
CATION.—Sec Eijucation anu Chime; CJmui- 
NAUlTY ASIONCI Sellout Cl 11 Mill); N. 


CniMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. -- Many tests 
(jo to allow llmt Llic Imbilnul criminal baa 
mnrkcd psychical characteristics which dilfcr- 
cnLiuin him from the ordinary individual. 
The study of these individual peculiarities ol 
criminals hns been regarded by some ns a 
special science, 

RelDrencua; — 

LoMiimiscj, C. /,7/oiiiiiic Crum's cl, (l'niln. 1HS7.) 

llio i-'ciwrtlc Offender. (Now Yurk, lttllfi.) 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF. 
— Germany. — The lirsL alleuipl to educate 
crip plod children in hcIioiiIh especially mlnpLcd 
lu them was made in 1H32 liy Mr. ICurz, 11 
citizen of Munich, lie Imil observed the nail 
lot nr llio crippled children in the eummiin 
Huliuul.H, where Limy were the hull fur the jukes 
of (lie healthy scholars, lie had observed, 
also, llm cimdiLiun nf the crippled children 
when, upon leaving .Seliunl, they must choose 
an occupation. Then, ns now, Lnulcs which 
required physical strength were closed Lu thorn. 


In addition, Lhc aupcrslilioiiH fear that llicsa 
poor uidurluniitCH wciuld bring bad luck pre¬ 
vented Iheir being taken into homes where 
lighter employment might Imve been found 
for Lhcm; ho there was on thing left fur them 
hut to^ become n prey ur burden uu aociely. 
Mr. Ivurz'H plnn wan lu give tin; crippled 
children a apcciully guild education mid an 
uppui'Limity lu learn a trade with which they 
could enrn 11 livelihood. The Kura I’ouiuln- 
Liuji had in the hcginniiig many difficulties to 
contend with. However, King Ludwig I of 
Havana Link an interest in llm school for 
cripples, and transformed it into a tilule insti- 
lulion, lliiiH making it iinlepuudcnt uf persons 
and securing its ex’iHlence for nil lime. Tim 
Munich school fur cripples was 11 model far 
nearly all the later foiimlnlimiH which have 
been created in Germany during the Inst cen¬ 
tury. It is a peculiarity uf thin school Uml its 
pupils receive mil only iuslrucliuii, but also fund, 
cluLliing, and bulging. They me lukeu from the 
Tinrunt.nl home, and return to the family only 
lor a few mouths during the vueulion. In 
Lite Munich sluLe iiiHlilulion pupils are first 
admitleil between the ages of eleven mill four¬ 
teen, and remain fur three yearn. The lumrd 
of n crippled child fur the Him* years rmumnia 
lu MOO iiiurhs. TIiuL llm insiruelion is wcll- 
planucd, giving llui children « really definite, 
education, is seen from the fuel Unit uni uf Llm 
pupils who iilLendcd llm Munich Institute) 
from 1N77 In 1002, lid per ceill worn able after¬ 
wards to earn their livelihood. _ In Germany 
there, urn in all Uurly-uiui* LmdiluiUuut, witli 
3371 beds; lint tin*, uuinlier id crippled ehihlren 
in Llm whole nf Germany in DH,2(1H. One of 
the most iiiiportnnl or the newer schools waa 
organized in Nowawes near I’lilsdaiii in 1HH0, 
nml has an uLlciuluucc nf 201). The dislin- 
guishing mark nf this Hiihuul is its department 
for the education ur ehihlren wlm me blind, 
deaf, dumb, and crippled. Of llicso especially 
afllicled children there are 210 in lTussiu along. 

Denmark. — The model uchonl uf Europe* 
far crippled men, women, nml children was 
founded in t'lipeulmgen in 1372,_ and is still 
llio only line in Demmirk. In this school the 
aim is to fit lhe pupils to gu mil into the 
world nml lake pasilimiH Hint will render 
them Hclf-HUppm liiig, Tin* insLUnlinii him five 
divisions, namely: (1) HVI-rur/ins. (n) Haiuhige, 
mold, and enrsel making, suddlery, forging, and 
sboeiimking are lauglil, the articles made living 
for the use uf the cripples, .Hero lire mimlimi 
uf pupils willuniL hands. wearing nppliunecH 
which eimlili! them to hold u tool mill steady 
tins niaLeriid wnrked upon, (/j) Mnhnol of handi¬ 
craft mid imimml work, consisting of wood 
curving, bookbinding, liriiali-nmkiiig, joinery, 
ilressninkiiig, weaving, needlework, housekeep¬ 
ing, cooking, ami office work. The nge uf the 
pupils varies from fourteen Lo twenty-six. 
( 2 ) Child's School, where llic rudimentary 
branches nre taught. Emphasis is laid upon 
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the musical training. (3) Clime, where patients 
aro treated anil bandages, wooden legs, special 
corsets, boots, etc., are supplied. These are 
made by the pupils in the workshops, nt the 
order of the surgeons in attendance, and or 
some former pupils who have become teachers. 

S i) A home, where pupils from the country Jive 
uring apprenticeship. Tim furnishings cf this 
home arc made in the different workshops by 
these children. (5) Recreation home, at the 
seaside, for the mast diseased patients, accom¬ 
modating forty-four in 1000. 

Sweden. — Industrial schools for adult 
cripples worn established at Gothenburg and 
ICnrlskronii in Ifi35, at Ilclaingborg in_ 1887, 
and in Stockholm in 1879 and 1892. Crippled 
children arc not ndmitLcd to the public schools, 
but special teachers are supplied by the school 
board to teach them in their homes arter school 
hours. A moat careful supervision is exer¬ 
cised over the physical condition of the public 
Bcliool pupils. In the ease of dcrcelH, such as 
curvature of tha spine, round shoulders, or 
faulty posture, the teacher sends the children 
to the royal gymnasium, where curative treat¬ 
ment is given frea of charge to tlio poor. 
Stockholm lias two schools supported solely by 
private contributions, one the " Society in Aid 
of tlio Deformed and Infirm/' opened in 1892, 
an industrial school caring especially for thirty- 
live adults, on aiding Lhem to pro vine for thom- 
selvcs ns far as possible; and the " Eugenia 
Ileinmet’s," opened in 1B70 with rvn enrollment 
□f ISO, admitting both adults and children. 
This has llio best equipment of any school in 
Europe, Here the stress is laid upon n good 
general educaLirm rather than a training for 
the Lrndca. It makes provision in the class¬ 
room for a number of the children who aro in 
bed. 

Norway. — The large school for cripples is 
Llio “ Sophie Mimic” in Christiania. This 
school stands especially Tor manual training, 
and shows that Lhe mast helpless cripples aro 
callable of ilia finest handicraft. Wonderful 
examples of scU-depemlcnee nrc seen: a man 
without fingers carves most intricate designs 
in furniture. By means of her Lcoth a girl 
with no iivms makes mast elaborate and ex¬ 
quisite lace. 

Great Brllaln.—The schools for crippled 
children aro a recognized part of the system 
of public insLruction. They arc in buildings 
of their own, and nrc equipped with fund lure 
and appliances especially adapted to llio needs 
of the crippled child. Each school lias an 
nmlnilnnca or two especially nous true. Led at 
great expense to admit children on sLrclclicrfl 
and in invalid chairs, and all arc conveyed to 
ami from their homes. A nurse or n paid 
attendant accompanies each ambulance. When 
tire ambulance nrrives at school, the children 
are given cod liver oil and medicines pre¬ 
scribed by their physicians, and at the morn¬ 
ing recess crackers and milk, The largest 


number of schools is in London. Here there 
is provision for the instruction and physical 
improvement of crippled children whioh is far 
in advance of that oT any other country. 
The first effort Lo pm vide for special education 
for crippled children in London wna in 1880, 
vvJion there was formed an Invalid Children's 
Aid Society, which made many experiments. 
Then Mrs. Humphry Ward became interested, 
and induced the London School Hoard to 
take up a scheme in ISOS, which she had 
worked out nt the Passmore Edwards Settle¬ 
ment in Parvis Lock Place. She had obtained 
the use ol some ground-IInor rooms leading out 
into a. beautiful garden, with a nurse to super¬ 
intend, and generously presented an ambulnnco 
to convey the twenty-five children to and from 
the settlement. Aa this effort was very success¬ 
ful, the board, in February, 1899, promptly 
put through a plan providing the teacher and 
sohool furniture. Thus the first 11 Invalid 
Center” wna established. Since then twenty- 
three centers have been formed, with over 1BB0 
children on the rolls. Mrs. Ward's school has 
been tile model upon which the other centers 
havo been formed. In making her experi¬ 
ment, Mrs. Ward saw Lhnt no school could 
bo successfully enrried on wiLhout a midday 
meal lor the pupils, and she organized Llio 
11 Crippled Children's Dinner Society " to pro- 
vida a hot dinner daily. A good hot dinner of 
meat, vegetables, bread, and pudding is pro¬ 
vided Ter 2d. The London School Board fur¬ 
nishes the kitchen, firing, and cook. The cook 
ia responsible to the head teacher far tha 
proper performance of her duties. The dinners 
are under the care of Lhe above-mentioned 
society, one representnlive manager being 
elected from each school. The mnnngcra meet 
monthly, accounts and menus nrc examined, 
and every ease of inability to Pay 2d. is care¬ 
fully considered. Free dinners arc given only 
under exceptional circumstances, and it is a 
noteworthy Tact Lhnt, nUhough theso children 
come from the lowest and poorest shims of 
London, in the report of 1907 only i per cent 
of free dinners were given. The " after train¬ 
ing " of these children is under the care of 
the same society that controls the dinners. As 
the child nenrs sixteen, which is the age for 
leaving school, his achievements arc carefully 
noted and brought before the committee, and 
work suited na fur as possible to Ids particular 
requirements is found. In Lhe lloyal Nalional 
Ortbopedia Hospital, ami in Lhe Alexandra 
Hip Hospital, whore special cases are ad¬ 
mitted for very long periods, classes arc formed 
under Icnehuis of tlio London Board Schools. 
Thus these children do not retrograde men Lully, 
in spitn of prolonged hospital treatment, nnu 
are (it to take their places again in Lhe " Special 
Centers," when they arc discharged. The 
" Guild for the Brave Poor Things " at Chnilcy, 
is ail invalid craft school founded hy^ Airs, 
Kimmins, and is also under the inspection of 
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tha Board of Education. Here niucli nlLun- children uji mid downstairs. Tin? Aid SocieLy 

Lion is Riven to athletics, Lite buys playing in one year cared for over fimr hundred ilimihleil 

foolbnll, the girls cricket, ami both performing children in mime found their m-lumk In IHIJ.S 

on all kinds of apparatus, Hey. Hr. J. WiiiLhnip Hegcimiii fmimled “ Tliu 

Next in importance to London, hh regards (illild fur (.Tippled. (-Iiildren of llm Poor.' 1 

schools for cripplca, is Liverpool. The special The work grew in importance until, in Jnu- 

Hehools arc carried on under the Elementary uury, lOUIJ, llu; liinniigers uf (lie guild mid its 

Education Act uf 1HUI), which empiiwcrH hut many uuxdiurii.H brought about u cuiipcrutivu 

docs not require local tuiLltnriLied to provide] conference. Among I lie guilds were: pi) the 

fur Lhc. instruction uf physically iiutl lnciiLully William Davis Free Industrial .Sclimil, esiult- 

defnetive children. Three uf these provide for lislied in 1(1(10; V>) lIn; Crippled ('hililrcn’s 

both lire physical and menial defectives, East Side Free Mcliiml, nrgmiizi-d by Mrs. 

Among other English cities the following have Daniel P. llnys in November, 1UIIII; (r) llu: 

cstnbliKhcd similnr scluiola: Leeds, one center, Day Ilmnn and .Selmnl for Crippled Children, 

with sixty children; llirmingimin, two eenlers, established l'Vh, lltl, 11)02; (d) the (’rippled 

witli a hundred children; Bristol, one center. Children’s West Side Free Srlimil, eslalilisbeil 

with eighty cirlldrnn; Manchester, n residential in 1UIIL Tin: wh-uiuI and third uf these Imve 

Bclioul, willi thirty children; Oldlium, one ecu- since joined forces with the Ilnnrd of Kdiicu- 

tcr, with shcLy children; Ki n gslo ii-on-T 1 1 m u cs, lion. The secuml bus u new model building 

one center, with twenty children; West Kirby, creeled by the "Lehman J'lniudaLiuu." The 

Cheshire, a convalescent home school, with first lias disbanded, and llie children ntti-ml 

lliirly-Llircc children. special classes in the piddie hcIuiuIh. The last 

The especially noLiceablu fculurc of Lhc is Hlill an independent school. Many other 
Edinburgh school is Llu* emphasis placed upon orgmiiza linns wliirh nre run iinlepeiidciillv arc 
the BurKjtuurmga of llm nehonl. The Willow- Hospital Selmnls, it braui'h at While PluiiiH. 
brae .School has benullful gui'Mcms and play- the New York Home for Destitute (Tippled 
grounds, In the main playroom the south Children, the Uliinclitiidcr Sclioul uf the t’hil- 
wall opens like a hie door of a barn Lu admit droll’s Aid .Society, the I Inline id the Ainuuicin- 
freHli air and Hiinshlmi. In the winter this lion, the Asmiriuliim for the aid uf Crippled 
building is utilized for a playroom us a pru- (.'Iiildren, ami llie Diirrnch Hume, founded by 
luetiuil from the storms; in the summer, when Dr. Dnrmcli, one nf the pioneers of linn work, 
necessary, us a clusmrmm. In (lliiHgow there There were many privnle rnileuvnrs to euro 
arc four well-developed schools, the Freeland, tor disabled I'liililren tip U) I Mill. Then mu? 
Bridgeton, FimieBlim, and llayliehl schools, of the liTsL steps linvard solving the prnlilriu 
nil in Bpeeial buildings, or old ImihliugH re- of the eilui'iilimi of these children by llu* public 
modeled to fit the needs of llieso children. hcIiuiiIh of New York City wiim nnuli 1 . Tim 
The llayliehl school is especially attractive; Hoard of Kdunilinii joined forces with two 
for though it is a sen mute neiv liuildiug, it is private guilds, (n) and (c). The school equip- 
consiileml part of Llie larpo llayliehl School incuil and teachers were minplied by the 
for iiurmal children, which is a model liuildiug Hoard uf Education; llie Imildings, iranspor- 
llirougliout. All chairs and reclining sofaH lulion, lumrislimeiil, mill general iiliysii.-nl rare 
are fitted to the children, ami tlierehy add to were lunkeil after by the guilds. This ulteiniit 
the children's comfort. The Aid Society ns- proved successful, and a fnrLlier lulvnnce was 
alula with the dinners. made a year Inter, in 111117, when classes fur 

United Slates.-- jVciu Korfc. — In America crimileil children were added to (lie regular 
Lhc work far crippled children was begun public schools whenever rooms were available, 
in New York in IN Cl by IJr. Knight and At present there are Lvcnly-Lliree i'Iiihscs fur 
hia daughter in their home on GLh Street, crippled children in the public school system 
Out of tliis small combination or Behind and uf the city of New York. ('Iiildren from live hi 
hospital there grew two years laLer Lin* now .sixteen an: now in aUeiidiuice, mining ul nine, 
Hospital for the Ruptured aml t.'rippled mi hriugiiig a nuonduy lunch, nml leaving ul two, 
d2d Street. This was the first institution in The expense of three stages for the Iriiuspni'la- 
America to employ teachers for crippled cliil- lion of these i'liililren is luifiie by the llmird ijf 
dnm. The Visiting (iuilil fur (’rippled Cliil- Ediicaliim.iimliifiilliersliypliiliiiillimpiciiisli- 
dren (d the Ethieal CulLiire Sueiely was started luLiims. The regidiirily of nl leiulaun 1 , nfleu 
in IH!)2, and it is lliruiigli their efforts Hint Hill per cent, mill llie geiiiTid progress iiuoLe 
many childruu returned from hospitals wero both lueulully mol pliysieully, justify beyond 
sought^ nut mid cducaliim liroughl to them, doubt the exisleiiee. id llicsi? selinuls. IL is 
I allowing closely upon tlui work id the liuild estimaleil that IN,(Kill crippled children uro 
was llie Chihlmi's Aid Society. This society being IrcuLed ul the various hospitals in New 
wiib Lhc firsL to upen schools. Special emit- York (lily lo-ilny. About doll eripph'd eliil- 
mitLecs were formed In look after Llie provid- ilruu are enrolled in the public schools in Mim¬ 
ing uf exLrn nourishment nml .special ortho- hiillnu, and idnml mill muri* in private schools, 
pctlic apparatus. Provision was made for Through tin: efforts rd the "Driving Fund 
professional oversight mid attendants to carry Association,” these crippled children arc given 
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a ritlo at leant tinea a week to Central Park pliin. Likewise opportunities will he afforded Lo 
ami Lliu lUffoieiilpurkH nml gnrdeiiH of Ilia pupils to receive a business education, ta study 
city, limn ennljliiiK them, while receiving typewriting, bookkeeping, telegraphy, library 
bcnutila (if fresli air nml muiHltiiie, In get wurk, secretary work, etc. A brass blind, 

glimpses of the mi I iii In world <>f rniLure nml L'miMwling of L waive burns and Lira drums, 

id life, ami generally Ln ciihirgu lliuir limited furnishes music fur culerluinmonLs. There 

experiences. Annlher feature of Lite work in lire at present. (11110) a hundred children in 

New York is “The AHmiiiuiiuii id Public nlleiiduiii'e. Ah yet llierc are no public schools 

School Teachers nf^ l 'rippled Children in lliu fur lliu care; of crippled children iu Philadelphia 

City of New York." This group of women is although ulmut fifty cripiiics arc at the “ Homo 

banded IngeLhcr In extend edumliim In the uf the Mereifid Saviour, started in 1892, and 

crippled cliihi and In nl.nily tlimusv# most lim'd w aim a wheal (nr colored crippled 

coniiiion In those ulllieled mica, ho iih lo lie of children e.sliiblishcd in 1897, Lliu " House or St, 

service Lu Lliis must neglected wide of our Miclmel mid All Angola. 11 

eiluenlitili Lii-dnv. _ A/nwinc/iif.?clfa.— The only state to proviclo 

Chicago. — The only oilier city in thin coun- nil institution far Lite care and education of 

try that Iiiih taken over the education of the crippled and deformed children of the 

crippled children in a public, way iH 1‘hicagu. commonwealth is Massachusetts, This ia in 

In January, 1 SI)!), the first arliuol was vs tub- Canton, near BosLon, ami promises to he Lho 

lishcd as |mrL nr lliu t’liieugu public uchuul model of ila kind. Tho institution was opened 

system. An act wan passed niuhurizing school on Dec. 1, 1907. The work of organization 

districts iiminigeil by boards of udural'um lo progressed as rapidly as cimimslaucea per- 

cstublish and ihuiidiiiii suIioiiIh or elusMut fur mi Licit, and on Jan. 14, JUC1S, when one dor- 

cripplcd rdiili Iren iih purl of the pulilic hcIiijoI mitory was completed, four children were 

system, nml imlhumiiig pay men L therefor Iruiisfurrcd from Lhc Slate Hospital. During 

from Die hIiiIij runuiirm mcJiouI funds. Quo the year, JU4 were admitted, 70 boys mid 34 

school in a mui-Hlury iniidel lmilding hliving girla. 

no stuirs is set aside entirely fur crippled chil- It is a growing conviction that Lhc atnto 
tlrcn. In another inirL id the city a depart- hnu no opliun hut to provide for the crippled 

nieiit in a regular Heluml in ncl usidu for crippled child and Lo five him a chance of leading an 

children. Tho total enrollment for 1010 in independent life. Ho nuiat not be left to the 

these Lwu huIiuuIjj in l'Jfi. IIol meals are exclusive enro of philanthropy, bonder though 

served lu lhc children, jind tbn stages for tjinL be, for he is a future citizen, with all llio 

transporlatiijii are supplied by lire Hoard of lights which inhere in that relation. 

Education, The History of Lho care anil education of 

IhslOH .—Through the dTorls of Dr. flrad- crippled children is traced briefly in the fol- 

ford and Dr. Thorndike, who became ac- lowing chronological list, giving tho date oT 

miniated with schools far cripples in Europe, founding of LJig more important homes, bas¬ 
ilic first He hold Tor the cripples and deformed pita Is, and schools: 1840, WtlrLlcmberg; 1645. 

uf Boston was shined in Julv, 1694, at lho Stullgart; 1651, London (private crippled 

home of Dr. Thorndike, with eleven pupils nml girls 1 school); 1653, Paris; 1S02, London 

one teacher fur primary and grammar a lu dies, (cripples'privato nursery); 1904, Zurich; 1805, 

Later a room was given In a church by Lho London (Industrial Home ami National Asso- 

rector, Dr. Kidmir, and in Oct. 3, 100-4, a eialion for Destitute Children); 18G3, Stult- 

new model lmilding was completed which is garb; 1970, London (Dartmouth Home for 

a till the model building of this country if not Hoys); 1871, Turin; 1872, Copenhagen; 1873, 

of the world. Its equipment 1 b complete in Milan; 1S74, Dublin (Home for Cripples)j 

every way Lo meet llie needs of the helpless 1674, Philadelphia (Hospital); 1B7B, Genoa; 

and unfortunate child, This school early in 1870, linden; 187Q, Mantun; 1870, Stockholm 

its eareer aimed to pay pupila fur Lheir work (Eugenia Hemmet's); 1962, Philadelphia (Homo, 

in lhc industrial departments, nml lhc printing of Merciful Saviour); 1SS2, Yeruna; 1S85, 

room was tin; first to prove its earning capacity. Got ten burg; 1885, iSLuttgarl; I860, Potad/im, 

I’hihuldiihiu. — The Widener Memorial In- No waives ; 1887, Ilclsingborg; 18B7, Plain- 

dun trial Tmining Hehoul fur Crippled Children delnhia (Homo of St. Michael and All. Angels 
was rounded by Air. P. A. 11, Widener as a (eoloml|); J8S0, Mngdcbiirg; 1S9Q, Hulsingfora, 
nieinuriul Lo bis wife and son. The endow- Finland; 1892, SU Petersburg; 1892, Han- 

ment uf this fmindation is 33,000,000. Aa ovor; 1802, Chicago (industrial home); 1802, 

suim after Admission ns the phyHicitl condition Stockholm; 1892, Christiania; 1804, Boston 

jierinita, every pupil receives two or moro (industrial school); 1807, .St- Paul’s (Minim- 

hours of .schooling a day; the Lime increases aoLn Stale Hospital); 19DS, New York City 

as (he pupila advance in the grades. Every (guild organized Tor care of cripples); 1-SOB, 

child who hag had no previous training ia Altonn; 1 BOS, London School Board; 1809, 

placed in tho kindergarten. Pupils who snow Chicago (public schools); 1900, Arnheiin, 

decided mental ability will receive a higher Holland; 1000, New York State Hospital; 

education in schools and colleges of Philodel- 1900, Mecklenburg; 1902, Baden; 1003, West- 
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fnlonj 1003, Hudnpcal; 1003, Munidi; 1003, 
Philadelphia (Widcncp Memorial School); HUH, 
Wen Ip 1ml in: 1005, Arimlndl; 1000, Munich: 
10011, Public Schools, New York City, joined 
Builds: 1007, Public .Schools lake over work of 
ciLy. K. M. 0. 


Rolcrsncnai — 

Aviikw, I/. Pliyuirnl IMrcln ami Srlinnl rrogroo*. In 
.-IniiTi'rim i'AuiiVnl fc’if. Ilrr., Vul. M, ]i|i. 111? -StOfl. 

Jnlirloir/i ilrr fvnlprx.l/llmuroi- (IlnmliUTtO, uunluln* R 
liililiriKrniiliy. 

Liimltm (.'riunly Cilllliril. Iltpori of JVurrrtJnigj. IOOO, 
|i. hO. 

Humhnfeui. SoiularkranlmimisUlli'ii uml Ftirfiirnc Mr 
Jvrii|i|n-I. //nnrf&iirA tier Kro/tkentrraurgnua umi 
Krunkeiipftroe. (Ilnrlin, I Will.) 
lCrllnxii-irilr<tur kc uml Krlluiipllu'iuin in IJmiIm'Ii- 
Innd. Zcidchr. j\ir urfliujKiilisr/ir Chirurgir, Vol. 
VI, lHIM. 

BcIiumIm lur C'dl'lilcil Ctiililrrii Aliroml. Itvparl of 
Coin in Mai niter of bftiueaiion. 1111111 . 

flrliorilH fur C'ri|t|ili'il riilllriii ju Nmv York City. 
1‘rottrdings of Lon lion Inlernalvnuil (’otigreia of 
AVIiimjI Ilggirne, 11107, 

The I'lnrr* n[ (lie Criimli'il Child in llie I'liLlir Hrlionl 
System. //winir and J'hyaicul Education, May. 
umu. 

Vai.I’U/h, J)u 9 A‘rfl|i|irlApiiH. (KpIiIpIIhtu, IIKI2.) 

Yuxali., .Sin J. JI-, mill (Jiuir, K. Me Jird Cod e. (Luii- 
iliin, 11(07.) 


CRITIC, — llroadly speaking, utiy person 
who HVHliminlicully ealinmU's llic worth of 
educational praclicc. More particularly, the 
mime applied lo the Himervixur or practice 
leaching In nonnnl nchurda or teachers' train¬ 
ing classes, the " critic teacher " who him the 
Nupervisory clinrgc of apprentices or aliulcnl 
Ic (Killers. 

See iSui'EIivi-hion dp Tkachino. 


CRITICISM. — In the supervision id tea oilers 
a conference in which the supervising oflicinl 
presents a specific judgment of the work of ft 
lenchcr. Such n criticism limy cover n single 
lesson, ii series of lessons, or the entire activity 
of the lonelier, 

See Su mu vision op Teaching, 


CRITICISM, ART OF TEXTUAL.—See 
Textual CniTiCiflM* 


CRITICISM, THE FUNCTION OF EDU¬ 
CATIONAL.— The luncLioii of criticism in 
education, ns in ml. history, mnl other fields, 
is lo malre rational estiinnlrs of worth. In 
ediieutioii the aLimdiird of worth is noL honuLy, 
on in ail, or IriiLli, ns in 1 1 is lory, hut develop- 
nioiil. The worLh uf any Riven eduriilioiwd 
condition or ij rue lice is to lie determined in 
terms of its ability Lo provide for mural, social, 
mill individual growth. The molhods of ail- 
miniHti n Lion ns well as those of teaching lire 
to he judged by Lhis sLiuidnrd. It is especially 
necessary in a complex field such ns cducnlitm 
LluiL criliciam he wholesome mid rnlionol. Its 
judgments should lie delivered with reference 
to nil the conditions and ends involved. Judg¬ 
ments passed upon an educational situation 


from a specialized mul unrrowrd point of view 
inny he useful for llie special purposes of 
scientific thought. IpiiL they are not the poised, 
inclusive, nnd nliildo csluimlen of lrue erilicisin. 
The critical function aims to wee llu: worth of 
a practical or fine nrL in teriiiH of every enn- 
aitlernlion involvml. Jin point of view is Uml 
of llie whole, mul its reuniting judgments are, 
therefore, whole so me in their efTeels upon 
conduct. 

The uu-lhnd of cxmuimitinn ill criticism is 
ratio mil, Mere inluilioiiiilisiii or impression¬ 
ism dues nut constitute criticism. Il uiny 
provoke tentative judgments, hut lIichc must 
111! rulixnuiiiieil ru Linn ally in the light of well- 
csluljlishcd liriiicipli’H, nefcire the esliiiiiiLi! is 
In In: reganleil an a critical eaLiiuate. Much 
of the current raull-limling with eilueiilion is 
neither whulesrune nor niliunnl, mul is thore- 
fure not Lo he rcgnnleil ns Llie product of a 
true critical npprmieh. Tins IrndilioimlisL who 
ineiisures llie worth of Llu* presellL emirHCH of 
Htudy in terniH of their cuidnrnuLy or nine 
conformity In Irmlitiomil procedure, mul ipiito 
without reference Lo roiiliMiipurmuiuUH needs, 
is him ml to iivereaiiniiile the value of such 
forimd subjects ns rending, writing, nnd arith¬ 
metic. J tin slumlords of criticism lire restricted 
nod his approach narrow. A blind devotion to 
Llu* pnHl, rather limn an npeii-iiiinilcil, rutirmnl 
examination of uncial fnrees mu) cdueutioiiid 
mnehincry, determines his vnluaLioii. Similar 
shortcomings are rmpienlly immifesleil in the 
coniplniiilH of 1 ml Ii laymen mul IcneherH. The 
inniiufaeturer with u upeeinl interest iu indus¬ 
trial education and Llie eUnicoi or child lire 
aru likely Lo uvei-cmphuHize tliuir uwu points 
or view to iho exclusion of others crpmlly vulu- 
nlile. The resulL id partial and |irejudiccd 
views id the eduenliounl silualiun is a Hcries 
of unrrilicid juilgnienlH that are llie bnsis of 
much faddish mul futile reform, in which cutlm- 
HiiiHiic rndicnliNiu is followed by reaction. It is 
the fvmclipn of a true eilnealioiml criticism Lo 
arrive at judgments of schuol elTeolivDncas liy 
inemiH or a logical cxmuuintioii of the ncLual 
Bchool silualiiniH upon whieli a HyaUsinriLie ucries 
of educational principles is brought to hear. 

Such a systematic norit'N of educational 
prinrinlcH is not to lit! derived solely from the 
special sciences that have mi implication fur 
eduenlumnl practice. The knowledge afforded 
by Hindi special fields us biology, physiology, 
psychology, sneinlogy, and elides is inndiupinle 
Lo explain all LliaL is involved in eilueiilion. 
These specialized, scientific, and accurate 
studies nre still fragmentary in Llieir contribu¬ 
tion. They present bodies uf principles, de¬ 
rived from a narrow range of phenomena, in 
isolation, ns it were, imimulilieil in any com¬ 
plete way by those of oilier fields. Kilucnlion 
is noL merely an application id several sciences; 
it is an insUlulimml uml personal art, wiLli a 
point ut view of its own, with valid traditions 
nnd habits evolved ouL of Iho trial, success, mid 
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error of its own intuitions and inventions, its 
reflections and experiments. These gross ex¬ 
tensive experiences of historic and contem¬ 
poraneous educational practice ore os vnluablo 
in their way Tor education os the mure refilled 
nml intensive investigations of modern science, 
Together they form the fund of fact from 
which educationnl go nnruli zillions or principles 
arc derived. It is llita body of inductions that 
constitutes the standards uT criLicism. A 
consistent philosophy of education determines, 
systematizes, and states them; a rational edu¬ 
cational criticism implies them to specific prac¬ 
tices. While the umclion of criLicism is im- 
jneiliatelv theoretic in that its direct purpose 
is to arrive at estimates ur valuations of effi¬ 
ciency, its ultimate influence is practical. 
The practical force of criticism is ekerted 
through educational supervision, which at¬ 
torn]) Is to reconstruct practice through apply¬ 
ing the judgments of criticism, All effective 
supervision therefore rests upon sound criticism. 

ii. a. 

See Sui'BIlVISION OF Tkaciuno. 

Reference: — 

fiuzzAijLQ, II, .Siijjmiiafoii c/ adioofa. (lloBLon, toil.) 

CROATIA AND SLAVONIA. — Provinces 
under Lite sovereignly uf Hungary with au¬ 
tonomy in homo affairs, justice, and public 
instruction. Aron, 10,423 square miles, Popu¬ 
lation (1000), 2,510,001. 

Historical. — The history or education in 
Croatia and Slavonia is in general similar to 
that or Hungary ( 5 . 11 .), but a few events preced¬ 
ing the eighteenth eonlury have peculiar sig¬ 
nificance ns related to the present time, A 
college or gymnasium was up cued by the 
JosuiLs at Agrain, the seat or the present uni¬ 
versity, in 1C07, and after Lite suppression of 
the order (1773) was conducted by the Fran¬ 
ciscans, A law enacted during the reign of 
Maria Theresa (1774) provided for a normal 
school at Agnim, which was opened in 1770. 
Not until 1845 were general regulations provid¬ 
ing for the instruction of children throughout 
the province issued. These regulations were 
modified by laws enacted in 1874, 187.8, and 
1888, according to which the schools arc now 
conducted. 

Administration. —- The administration of nil 
schools is vested in the provincial ministry of 
public insli'iicLiuii. Local supervision is in¬ 
trusted Lo h iilloul coiiuniLlccH composed of Lliu 
mayor of the respective town or village, a 
puslor, a lenulier, a patron nr tho .school (lout 
is, a landholder, who by virtue of Ids estate is 
obliged to contribute In tho support of the 
school), and from two to five oilier members 
chosen from among the parents or children in 
attendance upon the schools. 

Primary Schools. —The primary schools of 
Croatia and Slavonia, like Llio.se oT Hungary, 
are clnssificd ns elementary, and higher. In 


some oT the cities and larger towns maternal 
(or infant) schools liava been opened. These 
numbered twenty-three in 11)00. The graded 
elementary schools have from two to five 
classes; hub the majority are ungraded and 
employ but one teacher. The total number 
of primary selinols in 1000 was 1371. The 
various languages of instruction, and tho 
number of schools using each, were ns follows: 
Create, or Sorhe, 131)3; tiermnn, forty-one; 
Magyar, twenty-two; and two each, Ilutheniun 
and Slavack. Children may attend school at 
the ngc of six years, but the compulsory school 
age is from seven to twelve in the primary ele¬ 
mentary .schools ami from twelve to fifteen, in 
the higher primary schools. Tho law specifies 
that every school shnll have a school garden 
for instruction in elementary agriculture. 
Textbooks arc uniform throughout the prov¬ 
inces. 

Teacliers and Teachers' Training, — There nro 
six normal schools in Llic two provinces, Tour for 
men nml two for women. The course of sludy 
is arranged for four years, and is both academic 
and professional in character. Teachers arc 
appointed to positions by the central school 
authorities upon recommendation of the local 
committee. They receive an hiiLial salary of 
800 crowns (SlfiH.40), nml 100 crowns addi¬ 
tional for every five years of servico. They arc 
entitled to a pension after six years' service, 
which amounts to full salary after forty years’ 
BOrvicc. The teachers of the two provinces 
ure organized into a national teachers' asso¬ 
ciation which publishes a pedagogical review, 
jVapmlnA: (Progress), and a journal Tor 
youth, Smilje. 

Higher Instruction. — The secondary schools 
coinpriso nine gymnasia, nine real gymnasia, nml 
fivo rcnlsclnilcn. There is also one lycoum of sec¬ 
ondary grade for girls. The Scientific Academy 
at Agram, which has been in existence since the 
lime of Mnria Theresa, was rained in 1874 to 
tho rank of a university with faculties of 
theology, law, and philosophy. The number 
of students for the year 1007-1908 was ns 
follows: theology, 117; law, 877; philosophy, 
471; pharmacy, 73. The number of professors 
and tenehers was eighty-seven, The total ex¬ 
penditures of the university worn 015,230 crowns 
(5104,501). The library contains 59,115 vol¬ 
umes. Besides the university there arc four 
flcuninaries for the training of theological stu¬ 
dent! Tlie,so arc, however, of lower rank 
than tho university, nml do noL grant degrees. 

Special Schools. — In rulditioil to numerous 
lower industrial nml trade schools, there are the 
following secondary technical schools: four 
so (ion Is of agriculture, four commercial; one 
school of forestry, nml one nautical school. The 
law provides that every school district (Bezirk) 
must sot aside twenty crowns ($4.00) annually 
for the support of school libraries. In 1900 
the total number of volumes in libraries or 
this class was 422,000. Scientific .study nml 
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invi‘H til'll Lion ftrc cncour*Rcil by llm South Llm ndiiiinimrnlivR luithnrilicH ilttl lmlliiiiR in 
Slavish iimieiny of Mbicnco uml art, biiimled thin diriietiim; even in Hitvimu the esluljlish- 
in IHfld, with ft library o[ •1(1,0011 volume* went of elementary hcIhiuIm in (lie early pmt 
(ioOfl), uml till! Oniiliun sorirty of nitUiriil nf Lin* eighteenth cell Lory Ivan dim to privulu 
Hi-icuce, with ft library uf -1000 vnlunie.H. In philanthropy. At Liu* hhiiiii time Meenndiuy 
ciimmiiii with Hungary, the provinces of cdm-ntiim wuh of n shallow ilumu ler; Helmut 
Croatia uml .Slavonia have linrne Lite chuck of which were lilllo mure (Inin primary ivcro 
mu (lid between Llie forres of the Kuslcrn uml given the lille nf amdi-mic* or lmdihilcH uml 
Western world- Hut while Htieinl disorder uml prepared fur the university. Luliu uml siug- 
political iiiHluliilily Imvn been (heir fule, pub- IUR seemed to lie llm only subjects to wliielt 
lie uiUiHiliim hiw 11 mi me iwgnum'd uml is ultcui'uiii wuh paid, UffnrU in improve, nUi- 
rapidly drawing Ilium into llie current nf cation were thwarted by I bo royal gijviriiiiiriil. 
Western progress. Tlui material panum:* of In 1(503 tin? niuniiipnlily of Jliivnnu tilTereil 
Liu* country lire developing lliriniRli the nmili- to provide classes in griuiiiunr, mol in l(il)7 
cnlioii of .science uml Lcchninil skill, uml, at bishop Juuu de hs ('nlii-xus Altiuuinimi 
the same lime. Llie moral Irnusfonmilion of llie rounded (lie Triileiiiim* Siuiiinuiy, (lie citizens 
people is taking place, cliiefly Lhrniigli the in- ufTeriiiR to puv it part of ilm iiimnid expenses, 
tiuencu of ciivislinn missions. A. T. S. In 17-1, after a lone slruuelu doling from 

HIo 11, ft Jesuit enllegc of Sun Ignacio was eslali- 
CROCHETJNG, —See IIo UKKlim.n A lira, fished in Havana, supported by a I’ontribuliou 

of $-111,tint) from one of the, citizens. Thin in- 
CROMWELL AND EDUCATION. — Sea aliUiliou was. united with tin; older college of 
Commonweai.tii asm KihU’ation. Sun Amhmsin. Since tin* hums of weallliy 

families were eompclled In seek liiRlier rilnru- 
CROSBY, ALPHEUS (1K1D-JS7I). — Kiln- lion nbrond, elTnrls were inaile to secure llie 
cuLnr; educalcil ilL llie Pliillips-Kxeler Actul- rslulilishini'iiL of a univi isily nt linine, and 
eniy nml the Andover Tlirnlujrirul Seiniimry. Hucm-dcd in 172S. The new university wus 
lie was fur (several years professor in Dart- iiitnwleil Lu llm 1 bon'mi'-uus, who ninirollcil 
iniiuth UullcRC.; for Lwu yen IS agent of the it up In IN-12, when ediinitioii in Culm was 
Stale Ibmnl uf Kducalimi in MiissucIiukcUs, scenlarizcd. 

mid eight yeiir.H (lNii7—IKtlii) principal uf Llm A new epneli begun in l“!)H with Llie inlmiu- 
Slale Non mil School ut Sulem. Aiillmr of Miration nf linn Luis de las Cumin, whoso 

Firxl Lcumtf in ({mmclrif and u HurieH of nuine is b id in grali-rul renmmhruiiei! by Llm 

(Ireck nml Latin Lexis, mid one nf tlm editors Culinim. Under bis iullueiiee. llie first lilerury 
of the iU(W«acAuscth Teacher. W. 8. M. puriiiiliciil in Culm wuh csliddiHlied, uml the. 

iSrtpird'iif AViun'mnVrt (Houietiiue.H culled f'n- 
CROUP, — A Inrm lined lumuily for a variety (nAlirii) ik Iltthunn, wliirli Iiiih liren the lirst 
of discnuca uf L]m Lrucheu nml larynx, in which mover in nil the udvmires in iiiuleriid iuterc.sls 
Lherc in interference ut the glollis with rrspirtv- uml ediieiiliim in the island, This Hiiriely wuh 
L ion. The an-cnllcd "true" ur mendinuums clmi’Rcd by royal order with the cure nf oilu- 

croup is probably in most coses diphtheria, cnlinn in Culm. An iiiVi’Klignlioh wus ut 

The so-called 11 lulse " croup is a disease of iiiicl* hcRiin uml diselused u deplorable eunili- 
Llio larynx uml traclina not resulting in Ilia linn. Tlui society enlulilishril several free 
farinalion of a membrane, hut causing ut times Huhnols bir llie punr in the face of cleriral 
spasm uf the RlolLis, opposition; in IS 1(1 it secured a government 

Sec DieimuniiA. grunt for primary iiwLruclinii. In its move¬ 

ment for IiirIici 1 edueaLhm tin* society wus aide 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. — Sen Child- to collect money Lo round u rliiiir in elieiiiisLiy, 

hood. JiKflisDATitw rmi tub CoNsbiwation which was filled in IS 111 by Professor Dun 

and 1’iioTKCTioN or; IluMANB I'll)uCATION. Jose Thhsii. In INII Ihc elmir of philosophy » 

wuh luken I 13 ' Felix Vnrrlu, who liilrodiU'ed 
CUBA, EDUCATION IN.--Historical Do- irunlerii philosophy uml inmiern dui'liines, lbus 
vclopmcut.--The modern system nf edoeiilinii nuryiiiR [nrwurd n iiinveiiunil begun in 17117 
which ia now develiipiiiR in Cuba is aheeted by Cidmlleru, whn lirst ilijimTeil fnun the nld 
liy inllueuces lliuL wern npernliiiR in the isimiil Arislnteliim pliilusiiphy. In ISIS the mieieiy 
for nt leilsL two cimluries pree.cdiiiR the (imd eslalilislieil u elmir in eeniinmicM, Hiipporleil by 
overthrow of the .Spanish power. Tim history viiluiitury niiilriliiiliiniH. Tim study of Spanish 
of the island dawn La llm IlevuUiUim nf IH(i7 law veplueed the Unman digests. At this 
is practically Lhe mime ns that of llm other period a Iuvrc number uf newspapers ami 
Spanish iinshTSHimiH iu Amorieii, nave Unit Cuba perindieals were mililislieil, nwiiiR to llm 
sulTercil more deeply and Tur a longer Limo tho liberty grinded Lo llm press. Tim result of the 
oppressive Lyrnnny of arbitrary power. nroRresHive meiisiires was Keen in Llm new 

Prior Lo 1700 several nltempts wore mndo literary movement from IH20 to 1812, when 
througli private initiative to csLnhlish elc- eominillcea nn hialnry and lilcrnture wero 
meutary schools far tlm common people, sinco formed within the Aociedmi Econimica, and 
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c.ilh'ctecl a valuable library. Tliroughout this 
period the royal government contributed litLlo 
to prugress in education. In IS fill a general 
reform was effected, by which public instruc¬ 
tion \v(in divided iuLo primary, secondary, 
superior, and professional brandies, Ail inter¬ 
change of degrees mid professors between 
■Spain and Cuba wns siinctiuned, and in 1378 
the professorate in the colonies nnd the penin- 
mdii were made one body. In IS SO a law was 
passed, as a result of a memo rial drawn up 
by the minister for tho colonies on the un¬ 
is ntis file lory cumlition of public education, 
regulating superior and secondary instruction 
aiul coordinating the branches in Cuba wiLh 
the same grades in Spain established by royal 
decrees of J.S74 nnd order of 1B75. One 
article of the law authorized the establishment 
of « secondary institution in the capital of 
each Cuban province ut the expense of the 
province or municipality, with a subvention 
from the Guvurnor-Gcuevnl from the budget 
of the island. In capitals, where there wero 
no public secondary institutes, colleges of tho 
religious orders might be substituted by the 
(lOVcmur-Ciciicrnl, with the advice of the 
council. Hut the degrees granlcd by those 
private insliUi lions wore to lie verified, as 
only the degrees of public inaLiLuliona wero 
recognized. The want of funds, tho indiller- 
encc of the royal government' and the pro- 
traded struggle against Spanish domination 
prevented any substantial progress in educa¬ 
tion under the law of INflfl. 

Present System. — On Jan. 1, 1800, the 
Americans took possession oT the inland and 
the American military governor assumed, in 
regard to cducation, the functions of the 
,Spanish Governor-General, who had represented 
the King of Spain. At that lime there was a 
nominal syslem of public instruction based 
upon the law of 18G5 as modi lied by the inw 
of 1SHI), and churls were at once made to put 
it into operation. As an inducement to 
li.'iielluivj to prepare Tor the work, it was ordered 
that salaries for the summer months should be 
paid to those only who would attend some 
null limned summer school. Out of this re¬ 
quirement grow tho unique plan arranged by 
President Eliot of Harvard University and 
Ur. Pryi! fur bringing a budy of Cuban timehors 
tu I lie'Hliiles to attend the summer school at 
Harvard free of expense, On June SO, 1000. 
lint military guvemur nf Cuba issued special 
rug illations respecting public education. They 
provided for the appointment of a Commis¬ 
sioner of Public HcluinlH, and n board of 
MiipcrinLiuideiitH, e.imsisling oT the chief Super¬ 
intendent anil provincial s up erin tend cuts, one 
for each province of tho island, For the local 
administration uf schools, tho island was 
divided into districts of tho first and second 
classes and municipal districts, and provision 
was made fur the election of a school board 
in each district, Tho order required that an 


annual school census should be tnken, mnilo 
the instruction of children between tho ages uf 
six and fourteen obligatory upon parents and 
guardians, and provided, further, tlmt teacher,V 
institutes should lie hold in each province af 
the island, the attendance of teachers upon (he 

smut) being compulsory. The superintendents 
wore directed to decide upon a plan fur the ex¬ 
amination and certification of tencliers, to take 
effect williin lliu year. This order was en¬ 
forced so far as practicable, and, according to 
Dr. Frye, the first Superintendent, the num¬ 
ber or .schools increased bom 200 in 1S99 to 
2000 in 1000, nnd the number of pupils from 
4000 to 100 , 000 . 

The formal transfer oT the island to tho 
people of Cuba was made by the President of 
the United States in 1902,11ml (lie charge of 
llio system of public instruction passed to the 
newly organized government. The insurrec¬ 
tion of 1900 interfered seriously with the 
work, but marked advance has since been 
ninilo. The principal features of the system 
established by military order have been pre¬ 
served by tho school law oT July IS, 1900, and 
according to ollicial statistics, them wore in 
operation, aL tho close of tho school year 
lDOfi-lllOD, a total ar 2175 schools, with HflS'd 
U'liehnrs and an enrollment uf 132,740 pupils. 

Tho most important recent mens urea per¬ 
taining to the public schools are the efforts at 
grading and the increase in the number uf 
special branches Laught. Kindergarten exer¬ 
cises, sloyd in wood, mid physical training 
were introduced iu 1005, nnd in 1900 lacu 
work, sewing, and pattern work, drawing and 
modeling, sloyd in cardbonrtl, sloyd in metal, 
and music. The normal education of the 
teachers is receiving serious attention, and an 
elaborate plan for high schools has been 
matured by the board of superintendents. In 
the last budget of tlic Cuban republic a credit 
of §42,000 was allowed to provide Tor nil in¬ 
crease from fifty to seventy in the number oT 
teachers of -English in the public .schools, and 
it is intended to make a proportionate increase 
in their number each year, should this experi¬ 
ment prove successful, until the force is ade¬ 
quate fur all the public schools, There are to 
lie two supervisors nf teachers cd English; one 
fur the province of Havana with a salary nf 
SI500 n year, and the other for Lhu rest of 
the island at a salary of S1020 a year. _ A law 
uf July 10, 11)110, authorizes llui establishment 
of a school of agriculture iu each u[ the six 
provinces of the island, an appropriation of 
S270,0l)0 fur the building anil equipment^ of 
the schools, ami nn nddiluninl sum of SH2.GS0 
for the current expenditures ns soon ns the 
schools arc definitely installed. Public second¬ 
ary education is provided in the institutes, tine 
in each province, which prepare pupils for the 
degree of Bachelor. The professors, by virtue 
of the law or July 11, 10OG, have had their 
salaries increased, special appropriations have 
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been made for Lira purchase of scientific ma¬ 
terial, anil examination methods have been 
rendered less cumbersome and complicated 
fur both professors and scholars. Tho State 
contributed tho sum of $208,8(10 for the niain- 
lennncc of the six provincial institutea during the 
past year. The School of Aria (manual) and 
TriulcH, which the military government of inter- 
volition raised Lo n high degree of excellence, 
hns been a mply provided for. An appropriation 
of 341,000 has lie on made for thin institution, 
which provides both day and night instruction, 
and turns out skilled workmen and nrUsnus. 
The estimated appropriation for public instruc¬ 
tion for 1008-100!) amounted to 31,275,701. 

The [/lucersi'lu ttj fJnuana. — The old con¬ 
stitution of tho University of Havana remained 
until education in Cuba was secularized in 
1812, when the theological, Aristotelian, and 
scholastic system of university instruction, a 
relic or Lira Middle Ages, gave way Lu literary, 
ami, lolcr, Lo lira scientific Insles and require- 
iucnIs of modern limes. The ilegrccH in aria, 
scicnccB, jurisprudence, medicine, surgery, ami 
pharmacy were retained, while those in theology 
nml canon law were abolished. There ure at 
j ires cut three faculties, letters and sciences, 
medicine and pharmacy, and law, a restric¬ 
tion of degrees which indicates haw completely 
lira course of instruction hits been modernized. 
Thu faculties arc subdivided into special 
schools, ill which the narticular biiIjjggIs per- 
Liiiiiing to lira gonornl branches are taught. 
Thus the faculty oT loiters and sciences com- 
prises the “ ischoola " af letters and philosophy, 
of pedagogy, af science, of electrical engineer¬ 
ing ami architecture, and of agronomy. In 
lira school of IcLlcrs and philosophy are taught 
Latin and Greek, philology, literalurc, history, 
psychology, moral philosophy, and sociology. 
The school of pedagogy comprises pedagogical 
psychology, lira history of pedagogy, method¬ 
ology, ami drnwing. The details of the studies 
given in the yearbook, or Memorin Anuario, 
jHihliHlietl by the university, show the manner 
in which they are parried out. 

In 1D0,5, 51G students matriculated in 
Lhrnc facilities of the university, of whom 105 
were in ibo fnculLy of letters and science, 200 
in the faculty of medicine and pharmacy, and 
1-12 in the law faculty. In 1007 the university 
received 31157,358 hum the stale government, 

Tlic Buie cmiiribuicd $10,000 toward lira 
Hehuul nf I'ninliiig nml .Sculptuni, at which 
uver 500 pupils arc enrolled. The national 
library was founded by General Wood. Its 
personnel has recently hr.cn reorganized and 
increased, and to-day its shelves cun Lain over 
•10,000 books. Tlra state annually contributes 
§ 11 , 0(10 toward its support, 

II, L, P. anil A. T. 9, 

RoferancBBi — 

Cubn. Infipeceltn Genera! do Ealudlng. EJnn 
Ocncraf dt Initrucciin Pdbliea pnrtt ha I aha rfo 
Cuba v Puerto Pico, (llabnnn, 1B40.) 


Junta lie eupnrliiirnilnrilea tie Eacuntna, il/mmnl 
para mnolroa, par Allxia tlvi'relt I-'ryc, Hu|ior- 
fnicriili'iiU) .do Iils escaping df) Culm. 

Jtmln superior ile IiiHlrnnridn iiiililim. Spain, 
/.dug, AfriOrlci, oLe., 1KUU-1H0H (laaliclla II), 
(linlin. 1HQ0.) 

Serrcliirin (In iiinlrurrldn in'iMim. Annual Jicporl. 
(lfnvnim, 11)02.) 

flrt-rrUrin Jr InulriirrJfin iiillili'ni, La /m Imeeidn 
iVl'inarwi, Jirmtn Uuiiirrmif, (llnlmiin, 11102.) 
Cuban Hummer NpIuujI, f’liiubriilae, Unban Hummer 
tSchcul, 11)1X1. [('nnilirkilifi-. Mu*". 1 D(.K>.) 

Liras. Ja i Printern liiittt-fiania tu In Jain tin Caba. 
(Hiilmim, 1HI>'J—1HIJ-1.) 

Ltoulncidn ile Print rrn niacRnmti cigcntu cn In 
Jb (a ile Culm. (llaliimn, lHUp.1 
MitJanks, Auiieuu. Kltmlin lOlirl rl J/criWcidP 
CirnUfico V Liter or io tie Cuba. Obra Poalunm 
/'iitlicnda /Kir HtiKripcimi V'opufnr. (Hnliann, 
1HD0.) 

Report oj the Dnilfrj .Slalrs Corumi-aaidiicr of Kdurnfi'on, 
IK1I7-1HUH, eh. sx. H. L- Pal'kanl, 1HUU-1UOU, cli. 
jckix : IliOO, cli. vii; 11107, rji- xlv. 

Report of the (Jrulnl Hfa/r* Cniiiniitgiunrr of Education for 
100L rli. ssli. Kilurnllnn at Ilia HI. Lmiis Ex- 
IlKsilion. Edunriin Mural ra ill! lug Ilicia, Coin- 
InlaManrr. 

Roiiwui/ek, Manuci. Vauiks. Rl 1‘nhltnta rfc la 
Etliicaliun. (Ilnliimn. I Hill,) 

Unlvnraiilail tie In llnliumi. Memurin Aniinri'o. /Jecfila 
<lt lii Kmruilml ilr tilroi y Cirnei'ris. 

Cuba 1‘tdaoooira. IJotqurjoi dr Lrecidnra; Arihnclita, 
Fiaielogia c IIwhite, otoarafla. /iiifrirMuOi A/oral 
u Cirica, u I.cttauajc; Primer Pcrialo del Primcr 
Uratto. (I labium, 1007.) 

CULTURE AND CULTURE VALUES,— 
The term *' culture 11 is used in cduciitional 
literalurc with a very wide range or cunnoln- 
LionH, In its moat mipcrlirinl mm sc (which 
perhaps is also its iiidhL popular) it means 
possession nf a certain kind nf knowledge and 
ability which marks o(l lira person in question 
ns lmving had fluperior cdncniiounl advanlagcs, 
together with ft certain surinl ciihc ami grace of 
speech that enables Liu* person lo display Ibis 
knowledge Lo good special effect. In this sense 
culture is Lira mark of a gentleman in the con¬ 
ventional sense of that word; it includes knowl¬ 
edge and ready use or lira refin emeu Is nfRoei&l 
manners, fiiiiulhiriLy with literary nml historic 
allusions, nml ability lo speak, or at least to 
read, one or more foreign languages. Culture 
here means practically a kind or intellectual 
nml artistic polish which rimy indicate genuine 
refinement nr which may he nil external veneer. 
In either ense, it ini plies a contrast of social 
classes, not necessarily of rich us distinct from 
Lira poor, but nL least of superior Hueiul oppor¬ 
tunities. 

A more ulcvnlcd aspect of n certain portion 
or the cuiiccpliim of eulturi! jusL noted is 
found in MnlLhew Ai’iioIiI'h fnmuuH deliniLioii 
of culture 11 ns noqliniiiliilicc with lira IniHt Hint 
bun been known nml Hnid." C.'idLuro in this 
Bouse ilesei'ilius the liumiuiislie ideal of educa¬ 
tion. As opposed Lo naturalism (i/.u.), hu¬ 
manism ( q.v .) insirtls that lira truly odueativa 
fnclors arc to he found in contnd with tho 
pnat history of mankind, especially ns past 
humanity lias led, an expression of itself in 
literature and nrt, Natural scicnco is oT im- 
portanco in education, from this point of 
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view, not because it tells ua about our present 
environment, bub because certain ^reab dis¬ 
co verica and laws must be known, if we nro 
lo lie acquainted with the best of what has 
been said and thought in the past. Politics 
is profitably studied from this point of view, 
not so much ns having n direct hearing upon 
the administering of present conditions, but as 
a testimony mid record of the workings of 
collective human nature. 

This conception of culture is historically 
not ho much a direct descendant of the human¬ 
ism of Lite Renaissance as a fruit of the Ger¬ 
man reaction against Rousseau's " return to 
nature 11 no a standard of thought and lifo, 
While Rousseau’s influence in Germany in Lhe 
latter half of the eighteenth ccnLury was 
tremendous, it took shape not only in the 
romantic individualism of that day, but also 
in a deliberate attempt to justify art and 
science against the attack which Rousseau, in 
his first prize essay, made upon thorn. Ditdvng. 
Lhe conscious ilird deliberate formation of 
human personality through assimilation of the 
spiritual products of the past, was madD 
tlic standard and goal of education, as over 
against the appeal to spontaneous, native, but 
raw and crude instincts and impulses which, 
in contrast with Bildwxa, defined iVatnro. As 
Schiller, Guathc, Hegel, and other Gorirmn 
writers became iiiAiienlml in England, their 
main thought ns to tlio nurturing influcnco of 
pnBt humnnislia protluols upon presont lifo 
was embodied in tho term " culturo.’ 1 Tho 
three chief elements in culture, ns summed up 
by Mnltbow Arnold, nro that it is (l) an in¬ 
ward condition of mind in opposition to de¬ 
pendence upon oxtcrnnl and mechanical ap¬ 
pliances; (2) a harmonious expansion of all 
our powers in contrast to oncsidodncsg of 
ideas and ovor-nbsnrplion in some special pur¬ 
suit, and (3) a social conception aiming at the 
improvement of society M a whole and requir¬ 
ing the subordination of individualistic tradi¬ 
tions and ninis. 

The broadest conception of culture as an 
educational idenl is reached by developing the 
lnsL-named factor in the humanistic definition 
— the social. The questionable point in tho 
humanistic notion, ns expressed by Arnold, is 
nub in itB uml, but hi its exclusive ldinuco 
upon literature and history as means of reach¬ 
ing, this end. The preponderance of tho 
literary fncLor in the education with which 
Lite Lypicul liunmniaL is acquainted blinds him 
Lo the fuiidamonlnl importance of knowledge 
of nature as a necessary condition of reaching 
both all-round individual development and an 
equable socinl improvement. From tlio brondcr 
point of view, culture in ay be defined ns the 
hnbit of mind which perceives and estimates 
all matters with reference to their bearing on 
social values and nims. While it ia opposed to 
tho purely utilitarian (or practical in its narrow 
sense), this opposition ia in behalf of a more 


universal use — namely, social service, While 
it ia opposed to an nbstrncL, onesided scientific 
specialism as an educational ideal, culture re¬ 
quires acquaintance with the natural conditions 
and forces upon which social well-being neces¬ 
sarily depends. In other words, manual and 
industrial nctivitics nt ooco acquire a cultural 
ynluu in education when they am appreciated 
in the light of their social conLext, in their bear¬ 
ing upon social order and progress, Natural 
science acquires a like cultural Import when it 
is pursued not simply as a means of getting 
information about nn external world, bub 
insight into the indispensable iA le of science 
in general, and natural rads in particular, in 
the guidance and amelioration of the common 
soeiul life. 

Using tliiH conception of culture as a criterion, 
we readily place the so-called " culture value 11 
of studies in relation to their information 
value, their utility value, and their disciplinary 
value. Aa those distinctions arc usually drawn, 
they nro independent of one another, and npply 
to different groups of aLudios, geography, for 
exninplc, being supposed to have chiefly in¬ 
formation value, mathematics chiefly disci¬ 
plinary vnluo, Inchmeal skill (in writing, read¬ 
ing, manual training, etc.) utility value, while 
literature and history arc preeminent for cul- 
turo value. 

On the basis of a true, or social, conception 
of culture, information, ubc, and discipline nro 
indispensable ingredients of culture, or else 
they have no legitimate place in any general 
ediicaLionnl Hchcmc, Culture is tlio social in- 
Biglit and spirit to which useful skill, knowl¬ 
edge of fact, and trained mental power must 
all bo made to contribute. Where Lltey are 
isolated from active participation in culture, 
utility becomes mechanical routine, or else skill 
in purely egoistic pursuits; information becomes 
an nceuimdation and memorizing of a mass of 
miscellaneous facts that have no hearing upon 
conduct, and discipline becomes a formal gym- 
nnstic of specialized mental habits or “ faculties." 
On the other hand, culture when isolated Lends 
to become a purely oxtcrnnl polisli and refine¬ 
ment, a mark of an invidious class distinction. 
We are not dealing here with an abstract 
theoretical point; no problem is more urgent 
in contemporary educational practice than 
promotion of a curriculum and methods of in- 
atruclion that shall combine the ideals, sepa¬ 
rated since the time of Arislotlo (see Activity) 
of a liberalizing nurture of tho individual and 
fitness Tor a vocation of social service. J. 11. 

See Couuhe ok Study, Tinsniiv or; Human¬ 
ism and Humanists; Lheiiai. Education; 
NATunALiaM; Philosophy op Education, 

RalerBncBB : — 

Arnold, M. Oullirro and Ai\archu. (New York, 1002.) 

Lilcmluro nml Science, in DiscoiiriM t’a Amenta. 

(London, 1SBD.) 

BnTLEn, N. M, Mcm\\}\Q d! Educating. (Now Ynrk, 
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Dewkt. J, Ciilliiro mill Industry. lidueatianal lii- 

iiumthi)/, Ui-uiIkt, toon. ... 

Ei.uit, 0. \Y. Thu Nuw JCduruliun. Atlantic MbhUiiI/, 
Vbl. XXUI, l BtV.I. . 

Till) New IJnfiiiiUuii nl llin Cullivnlcd Man, hi 
/'roe. A'. H, A., IWII3. 

tliiKKNWunu, I, (!. Illiniums 0 / Cit/lure lu Practical 
Life, CJlvuim C'ullrjsi) l.'InWIJ'H. 1M74. 

Mamii.tiik, Hiii \V.w. JJiwuuiViiH on Philosophy and 
hUtralurc, /.'diienfi'oii and f.-’nirrr«d4f Htfarm. (Now 
Yurh, 1KSK.) 

IlKIllil.ll, J. Ci. Ilihtunu Jur //lUrJrJlli'fi’ll. 

II ii.m.kv. .Scftncc mid Kduenlinn. (JJrw Ynrk, IJiU-IO 
Xdhtun. Hiirinl Hnrvire uf .HiIi-iii-i-. Scirnct, Vid. It, 
)iji. Ill, (Vll, 

I’kaiihun. The Grammar of .Irirncr. (I.uinlim. 1000.) 
Hi‘Kki:k|i. II. /idifcn/i'oii. (New York. Ih'llll.) 

Wu j:\vki.i., W. [1/ u Liberal 1'iJur.jliun in Urneral. 

iLiiiiiiuii, i.soy.) 

On die influence of t/ic History of .Vn'rnce 0 n ln- 
Irltictnii! lulucntian ill Lectures on Hrlucntinn, |nili. 
Iiy Huy nl IimLilutiun nl Umil llrituiii. (Luiulmi, 
ly50.) 

Yiicsianh, E. L. Vultnro Of in mi Jed hy Modern Life. 
(New York, 1HW7.) 

CULTURE EPOCH THEORY. — The fun¬ 
damental ideas of this Llmory nre (l) IhnL llieru 
is n general parallelism between the develop¬ 
ment of llm human race uml of lliu tniliviiluul; 
Hint (2) this parallelism is uT fuiulameiiLiiI 
importance for Llie selection »ntl arrangement 
of Lite ninlcrinls of Llic course of Hlmly (r/.v.); 
llml. (il) Lite appropriate basis id llm content 
of study nt cucli period of child gruwLh is ilia 
culture products (liter 11 lure especially) of Ilia 
corresponding period of race development. 
The gcucinl klun lina never been heller u lu led 
Limn by UoeUm in Llic following words: " The 
ytmLli imisL always lie gin mmw ut Llio begin- 
umg, mid u.s 1111 individual tinverse the epochs 
of Llic world's culture." 

The theory 1ms been independently reached 
from a number or dilTerenL points of view. 
Three uf Llicsc modes uf approach may he 
□specially signalized. (1) The pliilosopliic- 
hisloric, The rear,linn ngniiiHl the rationalism 
ami the individualism uf the French and Ger¬ 
man enlightenment of Lhc eighteenth century 
led many German thinkers lb a vivid appre¬ 
ciation uf the part played by the social insti¬ 
tutions and Lmdilioiifl uf the pn.it in bringing 
individuals to their present status, and of the 
necessary rfllc of past eullurc in Lite furLlier 
develop incut of a well-founded personality. 
Against the " Return to Nature " of Iluusseiiu 
Urn necessity of nurLure Iiy culture (r/.c.) was 
insisted upon. Formal rational ism in its zeal 
for reform unit progress would make a inhttln 
rum of the past, and regarding government and 
religion ius mainly conHcious in vim lions to keep 
the musses in suhjcctiou to the inleresls of a 
few, would start arresli on llm basis of an 
etpialily and liberty of individuulH dcimin- 
Hlrnted by pure ransom Against this Ilerder, 
Lessing, Goethe, and Hegel emphasized the 
continuity of iiislitulional life, and the fact thaL 
history contained implicitly a deeper rationality 
than llml of Llic isolated self-consciousness of in¬ 
dividuals, Moreover tlicsa writers upheld Lliu 
application of Lhc idea of evolution in one form 


or another to Llm history of Immunity, and thus 
elaborated the notion of 11 developing series of 
sLuges llirough which mankind Inis progressively 
passed in traversing its course to ilu* full im- 
iiilding of its corporate destiny. I'rum these 
ennenp Lions Limy drew, willi varying degrees 
uf expliritliess, Llic coimlusiun 1 1 ml individuals 
gu through Llm Maine guneml cimrse uf ilovi'lop- 
nieiilr uml nlliiin Llmir fullest mul must 1 uir- 
inuiiimiH development in Liu; degree in which 
they repeal llm progressive singes of Llm ruce. 
(2) Other writers (again nmstly German) ap- 
urimi'lied Llm iimlLer from Urn eiLiienlimiul side. 
Tin? nim of eihmaliim is to elevnle the child 
lu lhc perfect uulluml plain; of present civili¬ 
zation, because of the cimlra.it I ml ween llm. 
imimilurity nnd narrowness of llm child's 
experience nnd the complexity and richness of 
present civilization, Lliis problem of elevation 
must Lip oLlucked indirectly and gradually, 
Thu child eiiniiol din-rLly iissimilnLc or appre- 
ciate Llm highest uml liesL in the life id mat 
him. Ho cun rise progressively to it liv living 
llirough the significant innl valuable faiTurs of 
llm 11 iinL stages out of which the present luis 
evolved; the earlier being the simpler are 
butter adapted to llm child psychology- -to 
his nppercejilive musses uml his interests. 
Hurburl and his followers presen led this imint 
of view, (il) Tim discovery (in embryology) 
Unit ihn individual growth (the iniliigonelic 
fieries) rccapiLulale.s the evoliitinn id uni mill 
life (the phylogenetic series) line been cinidoycd 
to give llic doeLriuc u scieiililic hiiilogii'iil foun- 
duliun, nr nt least a support by analiigy. 

Ilefuro coiisidcriuK Llm duetrine erilically 
wc may nute Home id Llic nllemplH which have 
been made; to apply (lie theory Lo eilueuliimnl 
priiclici!. Mourn pediiRogicul writers Imve laid 
stress upon tlm complete uml id must uncon¬ 
scious absorption id the individual in the 
group ns llm eliiirimlerislic murk of llm earlier 
singe of development oT Llm race and Llm 
cliihl; have selected individualistic rain Lion 
and protest as Llm sign of Llm se.euiul period, 
and voluntary nnd (museums loyal reallach- 
liu*ll l of llm individual to the interests and 
well-being of llm social group hh the key lo the 
final stage. Others lmve fixed upon three 
fllugcs of intellectual development, us the orim- 
1111111 clement: firs I, (he predominance of emu- 
iiiinnl imiighmlinn, — the mythical, imimistic 
phiiHO uf mind; second, llm develojimeiit id a 
nmtler-of-riiet iiilei'esl, expiessi'il in Icmleiwy 
In idiserve, (0 eollecl, lo make ulililuriiui 
cmiHlriiLTmii.s; third, Llm emerging of e.iinseiuus 
relied io n, elmrnelerizeil Iiy in I ■•rest in iilislnm- 
liim ami geimrulizulion. Still others have 
fixed upon typical industrial periods in llm 
evolution id In 1 muni I y, currying with them a 
great knowledge uf natural energy and law 
and increased ability Lo ulilizo them: c.g. 
(a) hunting and lisliiug, (h) nomadic and 
shepherd life, (e) agriculture, (r() use. of motals 
ami beginnings of mamifncLuic, (e) universal 
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commerce and intercourse. They have then 
nought for corresponding psychological traits 
in the devirhiliiiieiil nf the child during Lhe 
years of school age.. 

Thu curricula hnsed upon tlieso various 
nielhurlfl of iiiLcrprcLiilinii have agreed more 
closely Hum the diversity or Iho point would 
perhaps luivo led us In uiitieipate. Myths and 
fairy Lnlcs afford the appropriate nurLui'e for 
the earliest period, Hnbinxim Crusoe and 
stories or Lhe Jlihlieiil patriarchs mnku a Lrnn- 
sitiiin to the study nf trihul and nulional 
heroes nnd fnuiidom of states; modern history 
nml litemture (especially Lite development of 
the purlieu Ini' stall! Ln which the child belongs) 
of tiu* Inter years. The German schemes are 
also complicated by the necessity of exerting 
Lhe scheme on the side uf instruction in religion 
and in the Old mid Now Tea laments, 

Regarding the Llieory in general, it must 
first In: heartily acknowledged Dial it makes 
practically the first attempt to treat the cur¬ 
riculum, especially in vis Koipumee, upon oilier 
Limn conventional, or formal and logical 
grounds. Educational theory is indebted Lo 
the doctrine for the first systcmalic attempts 
Lo Iiuhc a course of study upon the actual 
unfolding uf lilt! psychology nf child nature, 
mul at the same lime to connect this psycho¬ 
logical growth with imlisjiensnhlc sociological 
cimsidiTiiliuiis. This fact (.icing cordially recog¬ 
nized, rertain iinpiirlunt [puililienLituis need lo 
ho iiitriiihu'i'd regarding the use of Lhe doctrine 
to determine the appropriate mu Leri ids and 
best sapience uf the studies in the curriculum, 
(I) The primacy of the cmlrmjiurnry social life 
mul relations of the child must lie nieiilioned. 
Even if the parallelism of child growth and 
social development eimhl lie made out in a 
general way, it would still remain true that 
iihwntiiinitUu the existence uf certain types nf 
culture in Lhe past is no reason fur emphasizing 
tin.* iiiuleriuls of those periods in present l*iI il¬ 
ea Lion. The child at best has only a short 
lime lo pass through wluit the nice lias taken 
long ages to traverse; mul it may well lie that 
certain psychological tendencies in the child 
(supposing Limb they do correspond roughly 
to tile dominant trails of some past historic 
period) need Lo he slurred over, nr ut least 
shnrl-ciraiHcd, ruLliiu- than emphasized or 
iirouglil Ln cmiHciousiu'ss. lienee (n) no past 
period should lie selected except ns it serves 
tu increase the chilli's insight ami itppreriiiliim 
of significant mul valuable fen Lures of presenl 
civilization. The criterion of selection mul 
emphasis is in contemporary, not in past civili¬ 
an lum. (/j) Moreover, the starting point, Iho 
ground of departure, must always be sought 
in activities and inuLcriiils with which the pupil 
is already directly familur in his present social 
environment. The motive and the " apper¬ 
ceptive musses " of dealing with the past must 
lie. round in problems nnd nmbcrinls with 
which children are confronted in their ordi- 
vao, u — u 


nary social liTe. Finally (c) when excursions 
are made from the present to the past, pains 
should be taken to see that the knowledge of 
the past does not remain isolated, hut is 
promptly reapplied to ins arc a better appre¬ 
ciation uf the present social environ moilt. In 
short, the child is nut, educationally speaking, 
Lo be led through the epochs of Lhe past, but 
is to be led by them to resolve present complex 
cullure into simpler factors, ami lo tinders land 
the forces which have produced the present, 
(2) The present, psychological structure and 
tendencies of children must Ijc used ns criteria 
for estimating Lhe educational hearing of the 
past periods, not vice ocean, That is to say, 
we must not assume that because certain 
activities and interests are presented in the 
history of the rnce, they nre therefore now 
presented nnd significant in child experience. 
We must make nn independent examination 
of the slrueluro and growth, physical and 
mental, of children, and having ascertained 
the operation uf certain needs and capacities 
look Lo the history o[ the race lo find out 
appropriate material for supplying the needs 
mul nurturing the capacities. (3) The doc¬ 
trine, ns usually expounded, underestimates the 
value of the, jji'uccmm which have marked llio 
development of the race, nml exaggerates the 
importance of products. Ziller, for example, 
stuled that the culture! history of lhe race in 
deposited chiefly in the literary masterpieces 
in which the various epochs have liinmi'cstcil 
themselves; and in gene nil the more ardent 
devotees uf the culture epoch doctrine have 
tended to make li Lem lure and hisLiivy the 
centers of the course of study, Two iiimla- 
inciitnl exceptions must be taken to lids con¬ 
ception. In Lhe firsL plane, literary products 
cannot be adequately understood except with 
reference to the nrtiviLios which have numi- 
fe.sted Lheiuselves in artistic expressions. To 
isolate the literature of Greece nml Rome 
from the social, the economic, political, and 
scientific, activities which lie behind that art 
is to deprive Lhe hilLer of mjieli of its vitality 
and significance. In the second place, em- 
plinsis upon past products at the expense of 
processes is defective in promoting an under¬ 
standing of the present. The method tends 
toward a static conception of society; it fails 
to present Lhe forces which have mode society 
progressive and which render it still a moving, 
changing, dynamic process, Tf Iho activities 
shown in mi'iualrinl struggles, of invention and 
scientific discovery, in the ermtpiest of iinLare 
nml in changes of social organization require 
primary emphasis, the literary products, while 
precious documents of education, should be 
treated ns consummations of these active 
processes, not ns the primary and essential 
cducaLive material. J. D. 

See Aquumied CiiAUAL’TEniRTit's; AimuncHP- 
tio.v; (‘mi mol. ati ov ; TTKiinanT; Oin.ti'Iie and 
C ri.Tunn Values; CaunsE uk Study. 
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H.Bfernncos; — 

National Hcrb&rt Society. Yearbook, 1HQG. (Van 

Lievv'B ilrllcln,) 

I’carltooit, IbBQ. Article* by TIqqwn, E. E., Dbtyey, 

J CJaLUIIKATK, G. II., 111 NOD A LB, U. A., Me- 

Mullin', G. A., Van Likw, C. C. 

JIbin, W. OiiIKum af Pttlagoou. (Louden, 1 BOH.) 
i'adaaooik in Suilamnliichcr Dara\cUu\\ 0 . (Lmihiiii- 

biiIzd, 1002.) 

Zilluii, T. A'l'nfci'Juiiff in die Allgcineino Padoooaik. 

(LmiiiMianlzn, 1 DO I.) 

CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, LEB¬ 
ANON, TENN. — A coeducational i noli bil¬ 
lion catnliliHhod in 1842, os a college of liberal 
aria and a preparatory sohool. Them arc now 
mninUuncd Llio college of aria and sciences, 
engineering school, law school, school oT pliar- 
miicy, anti the conaervaLory of music. Stu¬ 
dents aro admitted either by certificate from 
approved schools or liy cxaininnLion of the 
Aasociivtiun of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of Hie .Southern SLaLca. The degrees of A.11,, 
11.8,, A.M., LU»., C.E., ll.M., and Pli.C., are 
conferred on lulfillmenl or llic requirements. 
There is a facility of nineteen members. 

CURIOSITY. — Sometimes described ns nn 
instinct, Among animals, as, for example, in 
some of Llic monkeys, curiosity appears ns a 
natural disposition lo examine every accessible 
abject, There is doubLlesa some jiiHlificalinn 
for the description of curiasiLy as a natural 
instinct, ns every animal is disposed to secure 
as complete stimulation for nil of his senses 
ns circumstances will permit, Thus, Lhero is 
an inborn reflex tendency Lo look in the direc¬ 
tion of any sound which is heard so as lu mid 
visual experience to auditory, ns there is a 
natural reflex temloncv In reach after objects 
that attract the visual attention so that Micro 
may be added to the visual impression n series 
of mutual sensations Train tile object. Tlio 
higher an animal's senses and the more vnried 
its activities, tlm larger Ilia number of objects 
that will thus aLtract attention and arouse 
what may ho legitimately regarded ns natural 
sensory curiosity. After Lhe analogy of those 
liftlural tendencies, it is possible Lo cullivaLo 
in children artificial intoro.sl in objects to 
■which, their attention is directed. Acquired 
curiosity follows in the train of acquired ex¬ 
perience, for ns soon ns experience in any 
given line has accumulated, lhero is a dis¬ 
position on Llm pari of Lhe individual to in¬ 
crease bin infurmnlion about the objects with 
which lie has been in cnnlnct. The whole 
mallei' of curiosity belongs, iincunUngiy, in 
Lite siime general category us the annul general 
problem of attention anil in terra b. 

Hoc Attbntiiin; Inti-uihht; Instinct. 

Reforaricoa! —. 

Ham., G. fl. vtsficr/j of Child Life. (TDAlan, 1007.) 
Kihkpatiuuk, E, A. Puiidaiii«niaU of Child .Slndi/. 

(New York, lUO'J.) 

CURRENT EVENTS, STUDY OF IN 
SCHOOLS. — This subject may be defined 


as a study which hau for iLs object llm teach¬ 
ing of present events of political, commercial, 
inunetrinl, social, religious, and artisLic im¬ 
portance, Ab a separate Hubjoct it is Lo lie 
found ill Llic curricula of very Tew colleges ami 
sehauls. Its curliest advocates hnd in mind 
iLs close relation la courses in civics in* citizen¬ 
ship, ancl advised iU intlusiun in tho school 
curricula for Dial rouson. Papers read before 
the National Educational Association in lHhtl 
and 1HU2, urged the Leaching of current events 
in Llm schools, The arguments were based on 
the following grounds. The study of civics 
with reference lo llm nltiiirs of the day de¬ 
velops Americanism of the best type. In 
order to learn Lo appreciate America 1 * institu¬ 
tions, nulliing is of greater value llinn llio 
comparisons made possible Ijy the sLudy of 
current happenings in other countries. Its 
Bliuly trains the jiupil to rend the newspaper 
ami thus Lu keep abreast of Lhe Lillies, ami 
connects school life with liuinc and lhe world. 
Thn LcucIilth tlieinselves are benefited by Hindi 
a course because it furies them lu keep in 
touch with mailers of contemporary import¬ 
ance and gels them away from their nroeiilor 
methods, ll gives both pupils and teachers 
an nciiuaiiilancc with a vocabulary common 
in the iiolitiniil ami economic iiIiiihcn of llm 
world’s activities mill enables them lu liecoiuo 
discriminating renders of llio daily news papers. 

Notwithstanding Lheso or similar pleas, Die 
Leaching of current events lias ruinuiucd a 
neglected one in Llic school ami college cur- 
viculn. Whnl baa been done has depended 
almost entirely upuu the pcrsniial predilection 
of some superintendent, principal, or teacher. 
However, in answer to n demand from hoiiio 
New England schools the publication of a 
small sheet entitled Current ISmsnt* was begun 
iu Springfield, Mass,, in Lhe lute nineties. 
This comprised extrude taken from viiriiniB 
newspapers which were used by pupils in 
schools or by school Current Even In Chilis 
Lo paste, in scrapbooks, An improvement on 
this was round in the Little C/iroiricfe, published 
in Chicngti, which is a newspuper for young 
people. In this the news items were, written 
for the young. Terms or ileum which might 
prove difficult were fully explained. In 1110!) 
the People's Institute [tf.v.) m New York ~u 
civic organization — began the publienliun of 
a Civic Journal containing umniiilx uf current 
evuiilu roinliug mainly Lo the City of New 
York. This journal wn» designeil for use in 
liigli nchimlH, collcROH, anil civic clubs. In 
addition to these publications designed pri¬ 
marily fur the Leaching of events of present 
moment, the current magazines arc usually 
made use uf, 

Within the lasL few years them has been a 
widespread demand for the study of more mod¬ 
ern ami recent history in both schools and 
colleges. It seems slrungly probable that llio 
sLudy of current events will form a part of such 
2-12 
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courses, Economics cannot bo intelligently 
studied without constant reference to current 
events, end the Committee on Civics of the 
Now England History Teachers' Association 
inid Llic Committee of Five of the American 
Political Science Association have both come 
out emphatic idly in favor of the study of 
newspapers and current magazines iu connec¬ 
tion with the work in civics. J. 8 . 

Sec Civics; Economics; etc, 

References! — 

Sod Uio nrllcles nod reports mentioned obovc. 

CURRICULUM, — See CounsB op Study, 
Tiieohy op; Courses ok Study. 

CURRICULUM, ELEME NT ARY. — Sec 

Co u uses or Study. 

CURRY, TABEZ LAMAR MUNROE (1326- 
1QQ3),-- Educator, horn in Lincoln County, 
Ga, on the 5th of June, 1825. He was 
graduated from the University of Georgia in 
1843 and Harvard in IBID. For many years 
ho was professor hi Richmond Callcgo and 
president of Howard College, Ala. From 1G81 
Lo the time of his death lie was connected with 
the Peabody educational fund and waa actively 
engaged in educational reform in the South. 
Author of History of Ihc Peabody Educational 
Fund (1KOS) nnd of numerous essays oil edu¬ 
cational conditions in the South since the 
Civil War, He died at Ashevillo, N.C,, on 
Feb. 12, 1903. W.S.M, 

CURTAINS,—Sea Shades. 

CURVE, GRAPHIC. — See Giurmc CunvB. 

CUTANEOUS SENSATIONS. — Tho San¬ 
aa Lions received from the skin arc now pub at 
four, the mechanical senses of pressure and 
pain, the thermal sensations of wnvmth and 
cold, Each is apparently a distinct sense 
quality with a distinct nerve terminal, ns is 
established by the different distribution of tho 
sense qualities, bath for the separate spots 
nnd the wider groupings of the qualities. 
These <|uniities arc treated under the separate 
bends. The vaguer cutaneous qualities, such 
ns tickling and itching, wot and dry, etc., aro 
ei tlier comp lexer) oT these qualities or com¬ 
plexes oT some of these qualities with vascular 
or muscular sensations j they do not have 
distinct sense organs, anil are not new qualities. 

W, U. P. 

CURTIUS, GEORG (1B2Q-1B65).— A dis¬ 
tinguished German philologist and author of 
toxtbooli.s. Dorn iu Liibcck, ha studied at the 
universities of Bonn and Berlin (1S38-1842), 
was appointed professor of classical philology 
in the University of Prague (13-17), whence he 
went to Kiel (1854) and later ^1862) to Leip¬ 


zig. He was tho first to use the results of com- 

f iarativo philology for tho study of the classical 
anguages in the higher schools of Germany, 
His Gi iechisehe Schulgrammalik {Greek School- 
grammar), first published in 1352, wns trans¬ 
lated into many languages, and is still used 
in many schools, Other works of his arc: 
Grundzilgc dcr griechischen Etymologic (Ele¬ 
ments of Greek Etymology, 18DB-18G2) and 
Das Verbum in tier griechischen Sprache {The 
Verb in the Greek Language ), 2 vols., 1873- 
187(3, F, M, 

CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. — See 
Kyphosis; Scoliosis; Spinal CunvATunE. 

CUSTOM, — Custom is for social life what 
habit is for individual life, namely a principle 
of organization, continuity, and efficiency. 
The problem af the relation af custom to 
habit is similar to the general problem of the 
relation of society anil the individual. The 
individualistic philosophy starts with habit ns 
built up in an individual, and treats customs 
ns due to the spreading of this habit by ex¬ 
ample, inculcation, etc., to other individuals. 
If a sufficiently largo number of individuals 
acquire the habit we have a custom. This 
view accounts without doubt Tor some of the 
facta, but is very onesided. Most of tire im¬ 
portant habits or tho individual cire dependent 
for their origin and gruwLh upon prior customs 
in society, i.e, language, polite manners, nnd 
social conventions, and a large part of the 
content of morality. Hence the lumlninentnl 
position oT custom in educational practice. 
Not only docs the individual teacher tend to 
form his own hahils of teaching on the basis 
of tho models to which he has himself become 
accustomed, but the materials and ideals of 
instruction arc derived in Lhc main from the 
customs of the social group of which he is a 
member. In savage anu barbarian societies and 
in some types of civilized societies ( e.g. China 
and Ancient Egypt) tho entiro educational 
procedure falls within the scope or this cate¬ 
gory. The whole aim of education is to re¬ 
produce as a habit of the individual the cus¬ 
toms of the group to which jio belongs; all 
deviations are looked upon as immoral or even 
sacrilegious. As a result (to quote Grate) 
" Nomas (Law and Custom) King of all ” 
(to borrow the phrase which Herodotus cites 
from Pindar) exercises plenary power, spiritual 
ami temporal, over individual minds; mould¬ 
ing Lhc emotions ns well as the intellect, accord¬ 
ing lo tho local Lypo , . . and reigning under 
tho appearance of habitual, self-suggested 
tendencies. 1 ' 

Even when, ns in progressiva modern 
states, custom loses iLa complete supremacy, 
it remains one of the chief standards, or norms, 
of educational practice. As socially handed 
on from generation to generation, it becomes 
tradition; and our tendency to ignore the in- 
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fluoncc of tradition n.s a nontmlliiiR faclnr is 
itself vnry largely due to the fact llmL when wo 
begin l.u relied, in mveiiL, uiid to project now 
methods mul aims, IrmUluin him ulreuily dimo 
its work ho completely tlml wo lake 'll for 
granted without thinking ulimib it, mi Lluit wo 
iluliljoruli: ami prujdd within limits .sol liy 
etiHlniii, Al llio tiiuno lime, individual vmin- 
liuiiH from (hihLoiii iuiihL lie imeniinigcd in a 
Hoeioly which lies progress jw one of its ideala. 

Unit <i[ the uuihL delicate, prnlde.iiw uf huIuhiI 
nrgiitiizulhm mill of individual leucliing in Ilia 
adjustment lo enoh oilier of Lin; two farlnra 
of Hoeiiil luihit anil imliviilvmlinlir: departures. 
ViiriuliuiiH ore oncimrngMl hy Ihe cun tool of 
groups iif ilifTiTi.MiL IrmlilioiiH mol ciihIoiub; 
where, ns in llio United .Staled, pupils represent 
dilTc.mil, vuce.H, iiuLuiiuiUtica, religious uiul 
uncial cun von l inns, llio ullrilion of cuhIiiiii is 
very great. While the Mliliilinu is favnriililo 
In growth of iii(le|ii*inl«Mii‘<* mill inUinlivo, ami 
ilii'.iollexs cinuils iih ii largo ruclur in the vnr- 
.sililily, ingenuity, uiul iuli»|jliiliilily of lluv 
Anieriiuin liuljil of iniiol, there is also danger 
of loss nf nil regulative. bIiuuIuiMh ami of the 
ilevelii|iinent of I:i\v1i , hhiic.*:.h anil r:i|iritrt*. Tliu 
public sclonil, more Limn any one agency, 1ms 
Lo milvii llit* cruoiiil iirohlein of promoting 
genuine inilividualily uiul at. the mime Lime 
I'uiiscrving Hu; fiictors of continuity ami 
eiiliemuiL' nf notion anil belief Unit lire supplied 
liv euslom, ,1.1). 

CUTLER, CARROLL (IH2fl-l«!M). — ICtlil- 
calor; alU'iided Phillips Academy, Andover, 
mol Vale. _ lie vvus professor of philosophy 
mill elides in Western Heserve College 11 SHU— 
1S71), and president of lluit institution from 
1STl lo IHtfli. Author of //i’sIuiij «/ IWrm 
/. '■iiiti' ('tiihgc (1S7U) ami Led turn uu /ifAirs 
f IS77). W.H.M. 

CUTLER, TIMOTHY (111X3-. 1 7ilii). — U.lu- 
oulor; gradiiaLcd from Ilurvnnl College in 
17lJI, anil was eluded the Lliinl president of 
Vale Collcgi' in 17111, hut, in l “’Ll *' he w;w in- 
ilureil in cmiacipmurc of reading the works uf 
a number of late writers in Eugluml, to re- 
iiuoiiee llii' nioioniiiioii uf the ('iiligivguliimnl 
chnrelies, mol the trustees therefore jiiis.sml a 
vote excusing him frnin all further services tin 
reelin' of Yale College, mid requiring of future 
ivrlnvri satisfactory evitlenve of the soundness 
of their fuilli in opposition lo Ariniuiaii and 
prelalinil corrupt inns." W. S. M. 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM (c. .Jl.T — 
Church f’r: I her mid llishop of Jerusalem. Ifis 
Cnlnli ,(;| |.j) are iir givat t nhie for Uu* insight 
which tlv’.v give into the cihli'atinlial methods 
of the lime, and for the light, which they shed 
on dogmatics, liturgies, the Cumin of IhdyHerip- 
turc and file manners and inis toms id l lie early 
Christian doctrine uiul praclice, treating ex¬ 
haustively of the creed and sacraments and 

'Ml 


including nil Hint u Christian was then expected 
to know ami lirliovo. They are the liesl indica¬ 
tion of tile quiet, solid, systematic work dime 
hy the rurly Church in her CaLeclielie.ul (ip-.) 
uml caLecliumeiuil sehuuls (i/.r.). \y, u. 

ILolorfincDBi — 

Purr, T. The Cnleclicart nf Ml, Cyril. (Ileiilellirr u. 

lHJilj.) 

I’aioiah. R tV, f.irn til I hr Fmhtri. (New York, 11)07.) 
Di/uni /affinity n/ Iht fullnr/i. 

CYTOLOGY. — .See IIutanv. 

CZERNOWiTZ, THE IMPERIAL-ROYAL 
FRANCIS JOSEPH UNIVERSITY OF,— 
This iiirililutinU in the province uf Uuknwinn, 
Austria, wiw iipenril on Del. 1, 1S7.1, the clay 
lluit riinrked llio line luniilreillli niiiiiverHiiry 
nf the union uf lhikmviim wiili Austria. lL 
includes faculties uf ISrrck-Oriculul llieology, 
law and pnliliral seieiire, and philiisojihy, the 
laller hriiig expanded ill I.S7H hy Llie eslali- 
lisliiiKMil uf a division nf nmllu-noilii-s mid 
imlural aeieuee. 'The lilirary eniilains nliuui 
1111,110(1 vnlnines. The llukowiim J’rovinciiil 
.Museum, located in C/ermiwilz, was organizi'il 
in 1SSI1. During the winler semester uf l’ll):)~ 
11)111, 1)11) Hlioleuls were in ulli'iolaiiee no (lie 
university. The language of iiisIriirLiuii is 

(imiuin. 

DADOLL, NATHAN (17.711-ISIM). -- Tim 
until.a* of the lir-.l Amerienu lexihuuk in aritli* 
melie; Imrii in I7.V). lie was an iii.slnn'lui' in 
llimgiiliuli, mol is said In have had 1,701) differ¬ 
ent suoh’lils llio lee his eh.ii'ii.', Ifis Srtmul- 
nui*hr « Aiinisimil 117'.)!)! wa,-, for ninny years 
the only icxlhiink in aritlmielie used in Aineri- 
cun si'IiimiIh. lie ilivil at tlrolmi, N'.V., Mar. 0, 
ISIS. W. S. M. 

DAILY PLAN. —See 1 'i.vx, Lkssiim, 

DAILY PROGRAM.--.See PlumuxM, 
•Sl'iiuiji,. 

DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MITCHELL, S.D. — A ... in lull institu¬ 

tion i'.s|;ililis]ied in ISS.'I i[iii|i*i' Mo’ mispici'S of 
the Dakota Auiiunl t 'unfereiii'i* nf I In* .Mel 'nnlisl 
Kjiisnqnd Clmreh. An academy, vnllmi* nf 
liherol ni ls, mol s«*hun|s "f Inealiou, I’umiiicrei 1 , 
liUlsie a in I elm'lil hoi. alol a siiiilioer selinnl, nl'e 
niaiolaiiO'd. HlU’leuls are n>l'nil!I on eer- 
lilieglrs nrliy mi examiiialimi. llie ii ipiiri uieiils 
fur vvliieh are eipiivalenl in a high sehuol ronrse. 
I)i'grci'*» of liaido'lor are given in ai ls, philoso¬ 
phy, science, literature, on cniiiplolhui of the 
courses and at least mu* year of residence; the 
I nils I it’s degree is also I'uiifeii-ed on uni 1 year uf 
resident nr (wo of muiresiileiil work. Till! 
fai'iilly incliidi's Iweiity-seveii pnife.s.siii'.s and 
i us( in dors. 
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DALE, DAVID (1730-1MG). — Manufac¬ 
turer ami philanthropist. lie wild the founder 
of Liu: village of Now Lanark lit riculland, wlioro 
In: planlud llic first cotton mill, Robert Owen 
(</.c.) became Dale's Hon-iu-lmv. Although 
Enlo \v«a oppuscd Lo the movement fur which 
Owen stood, In: Look u duel) interest in eduea- 
l inn. lie who (ho founder of one of Lite curliest 
night .schools in Limit Britain for bhu children 
who were uli l nine 11 from (inlilic churl lies and em¬ 
ployed in ids mills. But however wcll-intcn- 
liuni'd Dale's system was. it could not .succeed 
with children of u very lender ago, who worked in 
the mill from six in Lho morning Lo seven in the 
evening, Owen, who gives an iiecmmt of Dale’s 
work in A AY w View of Society, mya, "This 
hdimir lliruugli Liu: day, mid their education at 
night, hccnmoHO irksome, that mimbera of them 
ciuilimildly rail away." 

ItDfDrnnceB: — 

DMiiiiiriry of .Viiffonot fjinijriiphi/. 

Saui.kii, M, 10. t'un/iniialion Schools, (Mnucliestor, 
10117 .) 

DALE'S METHOD. — A systematic melFiod 
for Iciiehiug reading, devised liy Mins Nellie 
Dale mid presented in a volumo On Che Teaching 
of Enylixli Reading. It is uuc of several pho¬ 
netic systems current in England. ■Stress is laid 
upon giving an udeiiuntc foundation in oral 
language prior lo (lie beginning of reading il- 
self. Ciinversulioinil lessons are, used to de¬ 
velop Lliu speech of children, mid the children nro 
encouraged In diserimimite among Liu: inure ob¬ 
vious dili'ereuecs or sound found in bln: ennso- 
niiiits and vowels. Tin; niatoriul for the first 
actual rending is crirofuUy composed in order 
LlmL ciniKisteucy In: two on apelling and pro- 
imimeing he maintiiiued. Anomalies of spelling 
mid sounding lire presented Inter, after Lhn child 
lias ucipiiml some power and cunridiMico in read¬ 
ing. Thu only phonetic signs used nro colored 
letters, and llie use of these is restricted to the 
primers or first books. In this system, vowels 
arc indicated by red letters, "voiced conso¬ 
nants" by black, "voiceless consonants" by 
Blue, and silent letters in light yellow. II. 8, 

Sec Ukadino, Teaciiinu or. 

D'ALEMBERT, JEAN LE ROND, —Uarn 
in 1'ari.i in 1717, mid died there in L7K3. IIo was 
the illegitimate soil of the Chevalier Dcstouches, 
mnl wns Brought up under the cure of a glazier's 
wife, uanieil Umisseuu, for whom he cherished 
the greatest nlft'clion throughout his life, nnd 
with whom he lived in eireinnstiuiees of frugal¬ 
ity ami siinplieily the greater part of his life. 
His nnine was assumed. His education was 
iiTi'iveil first nL u hoarding school, where he 
smm mastered nil the studies, In 1730 ho 
entered Miizurin College, kept by the Jnnscnisla 
Vl-ir.), where lie early distinguished himself as a 
mnllieiuiilieiim, Lliough theology wns supposed 
lo lie his ultimate study, After leaving Lite 
college, ho pursued his studies in the higher 
mathematics privately, with great success 


and satisfaction to himself. lie also studied 
law ami medicine, upon the advice or friends; 
hut though he was admitted to Lhc bar in 
1738, lie abandoned all idea of a profes¬ 
sional career anil settled down to the life of a 
private citizen nnd student, a decision which 
was facilitated by the annuity which Bis father 
left him, and which was increased in later 
years by the esteem and affection of Frederick, 
King or Prussia, and David Ilume. lie did not 
seek honors, and lived an obacuru life Tor many 
yours; but after his fame spread he might have 
occupied the chief seats in Lhc academics of 
Europe. IIo preferred the simple regime of 
tho house of the glazier's wife. It may hence 
he inferred that his tastes were far from Fashion¬ 
able. As a matter of Tact, lie wns siinplieily 
itscU, a grunt lover of independence, and withal 
most abstemious in habit. 

His principal works were in the domain of 
mathematics, toward the advance of which he 
made lasting contributions. His Traili r/c 7)y- 
namique (17-13) greatly simplified the solution of 
complex dynamical problems, while his brilliant 
inflexion* pur U Came giniral de lYnf-v (17-10) 
won for him the friendly patronage of Frederick, 
King of Prussia, and Lhc offer nT Lhc presidency 
o[ the Berlin Academy. In philosophy his chief 
work was the contributions made, in association 
with iiidcynb, to the Diclionnaire /incgctopddiqne, 
and the Jildmcntmle Philosophic (1750), in which 
lie discusses the principles and me thuds of Lhu 
principal sciences. D'Alembert’s religious 
viuws, expressed in the former work, brought 
down upon hint the wrath of lhc Jesuits, against 
whom also his essay entitled >?ur la Dcitlrudiun 
tics Jesuits (1705) was dime Led. For educa¬ 
tional philosophy, in the technical sense, his 
importance is less significant. Ills psychology 
limy be evaluated by staling that hi: distin¬ 
guished the human faculties into memory, 
reason, and imagination. Following out this 
classification, which ho considered true, lie 
arranged all sciences under throe heads corre¬ 
sponding to this threefold division of mental 
phenomena, namely: history, which is the 
science of memory; philosophy, which is the 
science of reason; poetry, which is Lhc science 
of imagination. The arrangement is not 
without its suggestive utility, but it is based on 
a false assumption. No science is the prod¬ 
uct uf any one faculty to the exclusion of all 
others. In pedagogy his influence bus been 
practically nil. Vet he was obviously n true 
educator, and did much, by his independent 
and kimily clmrantor and hv the simplicity of 
his life, tii set a true example to the pampered 
literati ami hangers-on in Lhc philosophical 
circles of his day, His essays on literature and 
research were, moreover, a direct contribution 
to the cause of the freedom of study. (For. 
opp. p. 307.) 

Reterenca: — 

BenTiiAND. D'Alembert, (Paris, 1BB0.) 
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DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX, 
N.S.— Foilndud in 1S1B na Dnlhousio College, 
anil opened in 183H. University powers were 
olitnincil in 18J1. Tho faculty of medicine was 
organized in 1808, nml merged into tho Halifax 
Medical College in 1875: the faculty of sciatica 
wns first organized in 1S7*I; ri Bchool of mines 
was opened in 1002 ; in 1000 ^ the faculty of 
engineering was established. Students arond- 
niitled on passing the inaLriculaLion examina¬ 
tion. Degrees nro conferred in arts nnd science, 
music, law, medicine, surgery, and denial sur¬ 
gery. There arc fourteen professors and forty- 
one lecturers. 

DALLAS COLLEGE AND LA CHE OLE 
ACADEMY, DALLAS OHE. — A cueduea- 
liunnl inntiLulion, founded in 1DO0 under Lhc 
auspices of the Oregon Conference of the 
United Evangelical Church. A three-year 
academic department, collegiate, commercial, 
and musical courses arc offered, Admission 
requirements represent about eight Points of 
high Belinol work, Degrees nrc conferred in 
clussienl, scientific, c\ omen tar y, nnd musical 
courses. There is a faculty of eleven mombera. 

DAME SCHOOLS.—England, — Whether 
schools for young children kept by women existed 
in England before the Reformation is a question 
111uL research linH not yi;L answered. It in, how¬ 
ever, known that women null'd as teachers, and 
nut only in nunnery schools, before the Refor¬ 
mation. In Dan Michel's Al/enliilc of limyl, 
wriLLun in the ICentish Dialect in 1310, Avnrico 
is called " The ninystrcssc tlict belli zuo grcalo 
mcoIu tlict idle giiotli llirin vor Lo lycrni" 
(Early English Toxt Society’s ed., O. D. II. 
Morris, p. 3d), ami this pinnae allows limb a 
.school conducted by a mistress was not an un¬ 
familiar notion. Mt. A. F. Lunch ( Ftcforia 
Couniy History, Lincolnshire, Vol. II, p. dhl) 
i| no Lea an entry in the records of the Corpus 
Chris Li Guild at II os tali in Lincolnshire for the 
year MOL which contains the phrase " Matilda. 
Mare licet, school mistress (Afaptara Scalar mu) 
in IJofdoii.” Mr. Leach considers that tho 
.school in question could not have been tho 
IInslnil qrnininnr school, as Lhu Chancellor uf 
Lincoln, in whose hands Lhc appointment Lo the 
grammar school lay, would not have licensed a 
woman. The school probably was not tho 
IInsimi grammar school, ami wns almost cer¬ 
tainly what we should call n diimu school, but 
it is clear that the chnnccllur of the diocuno 
ciadd grant a woman a license Lu loach griuumnr. 
Tliel'eLilhmor Idtlfl (7 nml N Hen. IV, llol. Pari., 
Ill, fjHL Mud A. Abram's AWnl England in 
Hip Fiflvenlh Century, p. 182) asked that no 
mini or woman should 1 exercise nscunn chcoIcs 
d'liNcun sc. etc ou doctrine" contrary Lo the 
Established Clmrch. _ This rather suggests that 
women might Leach in orthodox schools. Ilut 
it is unwise to dogmatize on the question of me¬ 
dieval Dame Schools. Wo may go bo Car as to 


any tlml they probably existed, though the fact 
that girls went Lu school (see 2 Hen. IV, u, 
IS, MCI) is no proof that there were school 
mistresses, for it is known that smilur priests 
taught little girls us well ns little buys, ns in (lie 
case of Sir William Harbour's private elementary 
school in London ( Early (Turn eery Prnceedinp, 
H85). Tho early evidence fur dnuic schools 
after the lleformiitinn is even iiinre rn'iireu limn 
for the earlier period, but thin is clearly because 
the uubjeeL has nut been pursued. In faeL, local 
small schools governed by mistresses were plen¬ 
tiful enough in Elizabethan limes. MulensLcr 
(?.«.) seems to make this clear. Hut the ilame 
school did not become common uiiLil the absence 
of better elementary uchimb: in the early eigh¬ 
teenth century created an opening for these 
small private adventure schools. .ShensLmc 
(1714-1703) described such n village school in 
the most decadent neriocl of English education 
in IiIh poem The Hemal MialtCtit. In this poem 
Shcnuloiie coimmnnnrnUiH his first teacher, an 
ancient dame, Sarah Lloyd : 

" In nvery villrmo mnrk'il wiili lillln upiro, 

Enilaiwurcd In Inira. null linrdly known lo fume, 
Tlior* ilwi'lla in luwly bIii'lI, nml minm ullirc, 

A nmlmn iiUL, wlioni we sdiniilmisirrsg nuiiic, 

Who IkmsIb unruly limm wilii liireli Lu lama." 

“ Lemming's little tenement " had n board nt 
Lhe door to prevent the infants from straying. 
The dame tempers the birch wiLli ginger lireud 
and “sugared cakes," Lima rewarding goodness 
us well no naughtiness. Her method of teuehing 
ia shown by the following iHimzn: — 

" Lo. now with aisle alio ullrn Imr rninmniul I 
EfI booii 8 Hut urchina lo Llicsc IiuiIih repair, 

Tlirir liMikB ill Nlaluro anuill limy lukn in jiniul 
Which will) pellucid hnm wiuml nrc. 

To bavq from fingers wet lliu Idlers fair,” 

The education given from this Lime on for more 
Limn a century in these schools was inslriiclion- 
nlly almost valueless. In Mr. lirunghiim's 
speech in tho House of Commons mi Mar, 28, 
1820, on the " Education of the Poor" (see 
Hansard. Vol, II, cols, 41), 80) lie refers to llm 
dame schools, " where 53,000 were educated, 
or rather not educated, for it Amounted to no 
education at all, niece the children were gener¬ 
ally sent loo young, and taken away just when 
they were competent to learn. lie iiilmilLcd, 
notwithstanding Hint these dame Hchunls 
were lunal useful, on nmunil of the regularity 
and discipline they inculcated. . . . lie 
iiiiLicipuLcd that ilinnc hcIiuoIh would gel iuLo 
belter bunds, and lie better eoiulucleil. Due 
school of Unit innsL interesting class was IniL ii 
short walk from LhospoL mi which lie then tumid; 
nnd lie lmd already culled the aitciiliim of Lhe 
House Lo it. . . . Hut if iluino seliool.s were 
belter regulated, and adapted in the example 
of the acluiul in Westminster, nnd the example 
of Follenbcrg (g.t/.) nnd Lanark (see articles on 
liuoiiANMN nnd IlnnisiiT Owb.v), lie would not 
any that there would not he a pauper or crimi- 
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nnl in England, but he could any that Scotland 
or Switzerland would not have fewer Limn Eng¬ 
land, even iu sc apart towns.” This tribute to 
the moral and religious influence of dame 
schools in 1S20 ia worthy of notice. It must 
alao he noted that some of the elementary 
free schools were for tho Lime being dnvno 
schools. Tims from 17H3 to 175G tho Freo 
School at Wulbourn was taught by a woman. 
Mrs. llobson. Haw low were the salaries paid 
to women at this Lime [or teaching work is 
shown by this instance. She was paid per 
annum during the period 17S3-I7B0 twelve 
guineas, a guinea a month (sec Rogers’s Malory 
of Agriculture and Prices, Vol. VII, Pt. i, up. 
523 (i), 525 (ii). The same work gives oilier 
information ns to the payment of women 
teachers: Miss Poe on January, 1770, at Cnsllo 
Howard was paid for one quarter's schooling, 
ten shillings and sixpence (ibid. p. 517 (Hi). 
There arc other cases (in 1755) when Leaching 
was paid at rates varying [rum one to two shil¬ 
lings a week. 

Throughout England the institution existed 
in practically the same form unLil very recent 
limes, nil hough its place has now been taken to a 
large extent by the public infant schools. Tho 
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description of these schools In tho Report of the 
Rduciitiuiuil ('.'on unt.vsion i LSfil, gives a detailed 
picture, many features of which have character¬ 
ized the (hunt! school throughout its entire exis¬ 
tence: " 1Jallies’ schools lire very common both 
in Lhc country nnd in towns. They are fre¬ 
quently little more than nurseries, in which the 
nurse collects the children of miinv families into 
her own house instead id unending upon Lhc 
children of some one family. The Renerul 
character of these schools is tho same in every 
part of the country. Women are always the 
lend turn. They nre generally advanced in life. 
. . . The dames’ sclmnls are apt to lie 
close, crowded, mill dirty, ‘ Tho usual scene 
of these selmiils, 1 says Mr. Winder, in reference 
to llnclidiilo, 1 is a rid Inge kitchen, in which the 
mistress divides her time between her pupils and 
her dmiieslie duties. Tin; cliilrlreu sit rmnul 
the room, often so thickly slowed as to occupy 
every available corner, and spend Lhc greater 
purl of their time in knitting and sewing. At 
intervals the mistress calls them up, one or two 


at n time, nnd teaches the alphabet and easy 
words, the highest proficiency attained being 
the power of reading a Little in the New Testa¬ 
ment.’ In Plymouth nnd Dcvonporfc the ac¬ 
count given of such schools is even less satisfac¬ 
tory. One of Mr. Cumin's informants says: 

1 The dames most commonly lmvo only ono 
room for every purpose, and their scholars may 
often be seen silting round the sides of a four- 
post bed on low forms, tho sides of the bed form¬ 
ing a back to the sent; sometimes on the Bides 
of tho betl. When the children arc present, the 
atmosphere is always oppressive to me, and 
often, if I stay in it far ten minutes without open¬ 
ing Llic window, it makes me sick.' 'The 
room,' adds Mr. Cumin, from his own observa¬ 
tion, Ms often so small that tho children cannot 
stand in a semicircle round the teacher Indeed, 

I have seen the children as closely packed as 
birds in a nest, ami tumiding over each other 
like puppies in a kennel.’ " J. E, O. do M. 

America. — The dame school was trans¬ 
planted to America at the time of the coloniza¬ 
tion. But although the dnmo schools undoubt¬ 
edly existed in Massachusetts from the earliest 
settlement, Lhc first definite mention of them ia 
found in Woburn, Mass,, in 1073. One was kept 
by " Allen Convnr's wife,” another by " Joseph 
Wright’s wife." In Concord in 1GS0 there wore 
” in every quarter of our town men and women 
that tench to read nnd write English when parents 
enn spare their children nnd others to go to 
them." In Cambridge " for English our school 
dame is gooihvifo I-Icaly." Samuel Sownll re¬ 
cords in his Diary in April, 1091: "This after¬ 
noon hail Joseph to school to Cnpt. Townsend's 
mother, Iris cousin Jana accompanying him; 
carried his horn book." Mrs. Trivett and Mrs, 
Wooddell were dnines in Boston during the 
second decade or the eighteenth century. 
The wife of Ebenezcr Field, tho smith of the 
town of Nortlificld, kept the first school in Unit 
town during 1721. "She taught a class of 
young children at her own house, for twenty 
weeks of the warm season." Instruction was 
confined largely to the learning of the A B C’u 
nnd the beginnings of reading, The horn¬ 
book (t}.v.), so called by reason oT its construc¬ 
tion, wan widely used for this purpose. Those 
dames who received older pupils taught them 
from ft Kiiellor or primer. The reading matter 
whs wholly religious or moral. Instruction in 
knitting was also sometimes given. It is said 
that the damns were usually engaged in knitting 
orflowingduring tho Lime they were teaching, nnd 
that a rap nf the thimble upon the head of il dis¬ 
orderly child was one of the most favored 
methods of discipline. Ilmiseliohl duties of 
various sorts were also given at ten Lion during 
hours n[ instruction. The Daiue School was 
the primary school nf early New England, the. 
knowledge attained in it being a prerequisite to 
entrance to the Lown reading and writing, or 
grammar school. There were usually several 
ilame schools in each town, situated at central 
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points of pa pul n Lion. The distribution of dnnic 
schools played n very large part in tlu; creuLiim 
of the iilcii of Ilia moving school (tj.v.). Dining 
L>ic eighteenth ecu Liny aomD towns supported 
public damn hcIiuuIo. The private ilmuu 
iseliaola continued, however, until Lhe unistenco 
of public nrinifiry sdiuolH became general during 
llitt fir.iL hair of tlie nineteen 111 century. The 
private primary aelioul of the present day is a 
development and perfection uf the dame school. 

r. Ai. 

See Adcdahians; Infant Scumma; KiNnnn- 
(iaiiten; Middle Ages, Euucatuin in; Win- 
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DANA COLLEGE AND TRINITY SEM¬ 
INARY, DLAIR, NEB. —A I'uediUTUiniml 
iusliLulimi owned nnrl supported by tJn; Unileil 
Danish Evangelical Lnlliurmi Ulmrch in Amer- 
U'ii. Iliinisli is used largely in the theological 
Inanrln'i as llii! medium of instruction. Acn- 
ileinic, collegiate, uiji'ninl, imnunerruil, musical, 
and tlieolugii:id departments urn maintained. 
Duly two years at college work are given, and 
bused on about right paints of high .vdiocil work. 
There arc ten prufessurs and one instructor on 
lhe faculty. 

DANA, JAMES DWIGHT (1813-lSDo).— 
One of the founders uf the Notional Academy uf 
Science and the American Association for lliu 
Advancement of ,Science was griidunled 

from Yale (’allege in 1HT1. He was two years 
nmlheiiuilieid inslruetor or midshipmen in Lliu 
United Stales navy, mill many years professor 
of physical science in Yule Unilcge. Author uf 
textbooks in geology and mineralogy and uf 
many other scientific works, W. H. M. 

DANCING, — Thu dunce is u furin (if miivn- 
menl in wliieli the inolinn itself is the ulijeet id 
interest. 11 is thus diUcroiiliulrd rrmnnll forms 
of iniiveiueiils whielt lire employed fur the uc- 
i'iiiii|ilislimuiiL of some praelieid aim, nrf well us 
from those millions I tin L are employed in piny 
where something has In lie dune in order to win. 
1L is also difiVreiil from (hose mo Linns like 
yawning, stretching, walking, hopping, and 
Hupping of wings, which nrc dune far llie .sake 
uf liie relief through change which they bring 
nbn.it. The dance mm pm nates for Ibis kick 
of motive fur its movements by two important 


menus: First, through rliylhm, a duRniLeform is 
produced by menus of repetition; Beeoml, 
through imitation and nssucinliun, as well as 
by dress, speech, 11 ml song, a eon ten l no il meim- 
iugnie given In the form. While mimciildiunls, 
sueli as the bower bird, go thnnigli muvuineiils 
lit the time id muting said to resemble duneing, 
the rhythmic element, is hii sligliLly m-iluincil 
thnl it in safo tu any that the dunce is pre¬ 
eminently n form uf innveineiiL assoeiuletl with 
liuiimn intelligence. In /net, «s the develop¬ 
ment of the hand uh a means fur lining tools had 
a profound influence in developing man's intelli¬ 
gence, so the rhythmical use of Hu; body in a 
means id formal expression must have a pro¬ 
found influencu in developing tin: mml id mini. 

Ilia Llins nut surprising to find a mature mid 
well-developed art of k elf-expression through (Ini 
dance, appearing at the cnnimetieemunL of Liu* 
history of nil peoples, keeping its place, us with 
lhe Greeks, after other more highly organized 
forms of expression have been developed, Slill 
it is Put strange, ihut with tlm development id 
civilization the importance and signilimnee of 
Ihudnucusdiuiili! gradually diminish. It would 
be hard for a modern man to appreciate Ilm 
feeling of tlm Indian, who is (pinterl as saying 
Lhiil he did lint think Lhe while iiinu could fiovi . 1 
11 religinu because he luiil mi dance. With lliu 
dnvelu pin nut of oilier funiM of nrlixlic. expres¬ 
sion, imd the living under artificial ronililiojiH 
that civilized life requires, the dance lias mil 
only lost mill'll of its nr Lisin: significance, but it 
has boemne debused in ninny cases imd em- 
ployed fur umvorlliy ends. Among lhe 'Turks, 
for instance, the Inin believer would consider 
it a disgrace lo lake part in a dunce, but In- bus 
no objection tu the hiring uf men who make 11 
jmifc.-isiou nf dressing up like women and danc¬ 
ing. In Christ inn con 11 tries, then: is not only a 
Leiuleney not to recognize duneing as it Icgili- 
muLoform of artist it; expression, but Lo emisiiler 
it rather a frivolous pastime. That llm de¬ 
generate and unwholesome forms of dancing 
Unit prevail so largely in civilized cnmiLries 
justify ibis feeling cannot lu: denied, at the same 
time there is distinct evidence of a widespread 
movement in which the ullilinle towards danc¬ 
ing is undergoing a riuliful change. The dunce 
is being interpreted through the motives nf 
lrimilive jieojilc, and rrmguized as n siilith: 
urm ofurlislie expression, 

Willi this ehnuge, lhe employment of the 
linnet: as a school iietiviLy is rapidly growing. 
It is being recognized dial musical ability 
nud tin: various forms of plastic url, us well as 
language, require not only muni: lmlural uiili- 
tiule, lad emisiilerable li,•lining, before they 
ran bermnr aileljlliili: mediums of expression. 
The child has in hishndy, like Hie | nimbi ve man, 
tin: fully developed menus of self-expression, 

which needs Inti a slight iiminml nf guidance anil 
rhythmic organization to bmiiim an extremely 
elTeclivi: means uf self-expression. That this 
new treatment of the dance sliuuld present emi¬ 
ts 
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aidcrablc variety linlh ns to motive mul method 
would he expected. These could ho character¬ 
ized under three main heads, gradually chang¬ 
ing inLn fiiuh other. In Llio first, the ompliiisia 
being placed largely mi physical skill ami pre¬ 
cis ion, iiiLellceliuil rjimliLiua arc emphasized, 
.Strength and emluraiiee hit. developed in the 
second. The slory-Lelling social side heeumes 
pro min fill, ami the iliince presents fairly well- 
developed imituLions of social activities, such ns 
panics mid occupations. In the third, the bald 
imitations and ulcus are replaced by symbolic 
movements, and the emphasis is placed on grace 
'if body and movement. Such work as that 
laugliL by Jactpies Daleroze of the Conservatory 
of Geneva, and that which is illuslratod by 
Isadora Duncan, both represent this last type. 

In schools, those dances conceived ns physical 
exercises mpiirc precision in movement with 
no elinraelerisLie, except that they arc done to 
music. They represent Llic first type. While 
not many .schools employ folk dunces with Lhe 
inLrinhictiun or jumping rope and movements 
with balls, handkerchiefs, and wands, those 
that do illusLrnLe the second Lypc. The dance 
represun Led by llm third typo is that in which 
body, mind, and xpiriL all uniLc through rhyth¬ 
mically cuijriliiinlnd rorms os a means of self- 
expression. In this liroail light, its value lu- 
ward self, school dancing might bo considered 
the most important of the child's activities. The 
rapid development uf school dancing both on 
the Con Linen t and in this euuntry bears testi¬ 
mony to the growing importance uf Liu: subject. 

A recent development uf dancing in educa¬ 
tion is the introduction uf folk dances from 
clillerenL countries in the physical training 
curriculum. The impeLus for Lliis now move¬ 
ment rainc in 1005 from Lhe organization of the 
Girls' Branch of the Public Schools Athletic 
League ((?-«,), of New York City Schools, for Llio 
purpose uf providing recreative physical activ¬ 
ities for the gills in the New York public schools 
by Dr. L. II. Gulick, The athletic activities 
previously organized Tor Lhe bays were not 
considered .suitable for girls, and classes in 
folk dancing were organized for them. This 
report on the principles that determine the 
educational value of Llio dances is as follows: 
" A sillily of the various dances used by the 
peoples in the different parts of the world 
quickly revealed the fact that u large number of 
these dances were not suited to the objects 
nought by the directors uf the Girls' Branch. 
In some uT the dunces, fur example, but few 
individuals ure dancing at a Lime, Lhe rest re¬ 
maining ciLill, Hum involving a waste of time. 
An excellent example of Luis is the Virginia 
lleel, known also ns Sir Ilogor tic Coverlcy, 
u dance inleresling in itself, excellent from tha 
social standpoint, but lacking from the stand¬ 
point uf physical exercise. Therefore, one of 
llie first principles of selection was the picking 
out nf those dances in which most of the indi¬ 
viduals are active most of the time. Then 


ngnin some of the folk dances rocpiire for 
their performance more space than is commonly 
available in the gymnasium, the school base¬ 
ment, or the schoolyard, Thus space, ::s well 
ns lime considerations, are involved in the 
selection of each dance, Those dunces are 
chosen which can lie done by Lhe largest number 
in the most limited space. 

As far ns possible dances have been selected 
which involve large movements of Lhe body, 
arms, and limbs. This at once removes from 
the possibility of use such n large group of 
dances ns that represented predominantly by 
the dnnec9 from Java, in which much uf the 
work and symbolism is done liy the forearm 
and wrist. Another consideration is that Lhe 
postures involved in the dances shall he graceful 
ami such ns do not tend in any way to Lhe form¬ 
ing of huhitsof movement or posture which are 
disadvantageous from the standpoint nf health. 
As an illustration or the dances that have been 
avoided on this score may lie cited those Indian 
dances in which for a considerable portion of the 
time the body is bent forward, Llic individual 
dancing with bent knees and in a crouching 
position. While it has not been possible to 
avoid these positions altogether, no dances have 
been selected in which these postures are pre¬ 
dominant. Another must important considera¬ 
tion is that the dances shall be sufficiently simple, 
so that the children can learn them wiLhout 
nn undue amount of training. It has also been 
found necessary to avoid using a largo number 
of Talk dances because of their unsuitability 
from the einoLional standpoint. For example, 
the love dances of llio East, however beneficial 
they may be from the standpoint of the bodily 
movements involved, arc entirely unsuiLed from 
the standpoint of tlieir emotional content and 
their relation Lo the morals of our civilization. 
It will thus be seen Lluit the range oT available 
folk dances meeting these various conditions is 
comparatively small. While the Girls' Branch 
tenches folk dnneing, it is not by any means an 
indiscriminate teaching of all the folk dances of 
all peoples. The work consists only in the 
teaching of those folk dances which meet physio¬ 
logical, moral, and social conditions, 

In considering these various questions, the 
dangers of dancing, it is believed, have been 
lnrgoly mot. It is recognized that there are 
many people who are not only fcnrful of danc¬ 
ing, but who see in it genuine evil. That lo 
which these people ubjeci is nlsa objected to by 
those who have the management of Llio Girls' 
Branch. The experience oT the lasL four years 
indicates clearly that the joyous freedom of these 
dances which are suitable bom the vnri mis stand¬ 
points mentioned tends lo minimize rather Limn 
to increase the dangers that were nnticipnted 
from the start. The attractiveness of tho 
dance Imll lias been lessened for those who can 
have in school the beautiful Old World folk 
dances. Another and entirely different nspcct 
of Llio case is also important. The parents of 
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the children, an Lhev come to school mill hoc 
their children inking purl in llte.se; dances of the 
various races, luivu conic to led tlmt there arc 
Lies between themselves and Uude own children 
mid the historic punt of their own peoples, which 
formerly Imd been lucking. The children, on the 
other hand, who me doing Lhe dunces which 
their puciMilH lief a re lUmn haw. dime as cliildrcu 
and an young people, coming In iintlcr.-diind 
something uf llio niounmg of these dunces, 
have luul their ancestral liisLury interpreted lo 
them in u way which it is hardly possible to 
accomplish hy uuy iillmr inruns. These dunces 
cinisliliili! a real tic between Lite old und the new. 

The ci nisei'vu.livc ImilinciiL lliul has lienn 
given tlie.se folk dunces has resulted in mi almost 
irnLiro nliHcncc of tlinL criticism which is so com- 
niniily made against dancing. It wns expected 
when folk dancing wns undertaken liy Liu: (lirlx’ 
Jlruneh that there would he u conHiclnrahle liody 
of conscientious peuplc who would seriously ob¬ 
ject Lo it. lint wlum Liu; hinds ut selcclhm of 
the dunces was seen, aiul the fuel was realized 
that the dancing wns lied up wiLh the hcIiouI 
and homo life, tlmt the dunces were selected 
with reference Lo their sui Lability from the 
moral nnd socinl, us well us the physiological, 
sliindpoiul, tlm critics have not merely re¬ 
frained from crlljoiaing, hut Lhev have joined 
those who were in support of the movement. 
Dancing, like every other form nr nrt, has 
ilH possibilities of danger." (HcnUhful Art uf 
Priming, p|i. jlH-TJ.) The guidiiiicu of Lliis 
liHivemcnl in its curly stages in New York in 
k« markedly aunccftsCttl a way has been due nut 
only to the wisdom or the llnnnl of Directors of 
the Girls’ Hriinch, liuL also Lo Lhe fact LluiL lliivxo 
directors were Indies of such standing in Iho 
community as to wnrrant confidence that wlmt 
Limy would ndvnenle would lie thoroughly judi¬ 
cious and conservative. Tlmt folk dances are 
nltractive in girls is shown hy the growth tif 
these voluntary classes; Llic first year there were 
200 girls enrolled, Lhe second year over 3000, the 
third year over 7000, and this yenr aliouL HO,000. 
The humlier or girls participating was limited 
hy the number of Leathers available, for many 
more girls wmilcil to join, hut could not lie ac- 
coininntlulcd. As « result of Iho remarkable 
success achieved hy these voluntary classes, in¬ 
struction in folk donees has boon adopted as a 
purl of Llio physical training work in the high 
and elementary schools for girls of New York 
(lily. The movement is growing rapidly, ns 
evidenced hy the introduction uf instruction in 
folk dancing iu all llio normal hcIiiioIs and 
Hummer schools or physical mhicntion, in play¬ 
grounds, mid in many sc IiooI.h; nml alsu hy llio 
publication of several hooks on the subject. 
{Social dancing occupies a very small plane in llio 
educational curriculum. It is tnuglit in many 
suhunls nnd colleges Cur girls bcciuist tlui 
present social customs require that every girl 
shuuld possess Lhis accomplishment. Other 
forms of dancing, such as national dances and 


jmntniniiue dancing, have n ccrUiin educational 
value, hut Lliey have not us yet received much 
coiisidcraliun in cilucuLion. 

(Ml. V, uud O.L.M. 

Set: Duama and F.duuation; Fkbtival.h, 
SuumiLs, 

RoferuncDH! — 

llEnnqtnsT, Nils. Old f!ircili«k i'olfc Jlnnim. (Ki-w 
Vnrk, 11 ) 10.1 

llillim., 1'ltAMK M. ft'firhir.litx ilcn Tumcs i'll Dclihcli- 
Iniiii. (J/'i|i7i|(, IHHO.J 

Hnmvw, JunCi-niNi;. The Marne Dunces. (Nnw Yurk, 
lilll'J.) 

riuiieiir.NAf/, Kuzaiiktii. Fnlk I Inures mid .S’lJif/iKo 
tr'llHIr.T. (NlrW Vlirk. IIIIO.) 

Ciumi'Tiin, Waiiij. The Folk Dm ire Ihwk. (Now 
York. 1UI1II.) 

CliAwmilli, r.vuuM.VK. Fulk Du nrei and (Janies, (New 
York, 1U1JN.) 

Giimmk, Ai.iob H. flirlinnnr// r if Flrilidh Fulk-Lure. 
Vrjls. I ulirl It, Tralliliuitnl (failles. (Liimluu, lA'JJ, 
JhllS.) 

(iuj-U’K, L, II. The Jlrallhfnl Arl nf Dunriuy. (New 
York. IIIIO.) 

Hansom, Iaua K., iwul tiiiMiMimi, f.Miiu \V. A Trims- 
liliiinl nf the llaiulhiliik uf Dullish Folk Suciely. 
Danish Folk Dance Mimic, (l'uli. by Uuuiih l-'iilk 
Diuirri! HuciiUy. 

HtNMAN, M.MtV Wiki li- (fi/nttinslic Dnnrino. (Olibnno, 

mm.) 

IluVKll, Maui It. Children's Xinjiiiu (huiicn. 

Fuiinlnr Folk /Jrmrrs and ffnmrs. (CliiniKii, IIJ07.) 
Kimminh, Cl. T. Wm'M uf I’hti/ Hunk uf Feslirut and 
Dunce. (T^nnltm.) 

■Siiaiic, Cki ii. J. nml MacIi.waink, If. f\ Morris Dimca 
Tunes, I'nrln I nml II. (New York, IIIIO.) 

XuiiN. l'liiniBluoK A. ;l OViiRjuuir uf the .lr) uf Dancing. 
(IlflHlllll, 1111)5.) 

DANTE ALIGHIERI. •— Iliilinn pool and 
scholar, burn in Flurcuci! iu 12(13. We have 
IvLLlu mfunuivluni iu regard Ui lim life, he Ive- 
cinnc involved iu the puliLicul struggles of his 
native town, from which lie wn« exiled in 11102 
and wandered ithuuL Italy " like a ship withonL 
sail or helm, driven hy Lhe winds that grievous 

1 mvcriy exhales," until death overtook him in 
llnvcnun in KJ21, He was Ihiirouglily versed 
in llu> philosophy and Nciouce of his ago and wns 
familiar willi thu wriLings of Aristotle and the 
better known among Liu: ■incicnL LaLin authors, 
Charles Flint Norton has well said llmL " Dante 
was horn a Htudenl, as he rns born a poet, and 
had he never wriU.cn a single poem, lie would 
still have been famous as the most profound 
scholar of his limes. Fur ns lie surpassed Ids 
contemporaries in poetry, lie was no less Llmir 
superior in Liu: depth ami extent of his knowl¬ 
edge." Ills Foniiiicdi’ll is u very complete pn- 
clic and allegorical exposition of the medieval 
HeholiiNlic WvUtmuchaanng, anil deserves careful 
study us such. From the slniulpoinl id edu- 
cnlioit liis fhiiiijui.i (It Ctnmlo or f.W'ioirdjs 
of especial interest. It represents the begin¬ 
nings of a dcinocinliziiLion uud popularizing of 
scientific knoivleilgo, vuLlicr alien Lo the earlier 
period, which 1ms developed in recent limes into 
our imiversiLy exlensiim uud iinmmerulili: other 
plans for bringing Heumee und litemUire witli’m 
llic rungc uT Lhose who arc cut off from regular 
academic pursuits. The Hnm/iwt u]ii:ns with 
AristoLlo’s dictum tlmt " all men by nature dc- 
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siro to know 1 '; lint, na Danto observes, a great 
part of mankind in bereft oT tlie advantages of 
knowledge sillier by ineapnciLy or by tlio pre¬ 
occupations anil duties of domestic or political 
life, To those who might learn if they but had 
Lho chance lie freely uml generously brings such 
knowludgo ns lie himself him been able to gain, 
carefully adapting it to their needs. The 
form lie ndopLs is riinlaslic — a commentary 
on fourteen odea, which he hail earlier written, 
which he proposes to explain in their literal, 
moral, and allegorical senses. Jlc first sets forth 
n long argument in defense of tho use or Italian 
instead or the Latin, which would have been 
mure nnturnl where a commentary was in ques¬ 
tion. Latin, ho declares, is commonly acquired 
mainly with a hope of worldly gain; while good¬ 
ness of mind is Lo lie found chiefly among the 
" unlettered," Hint is Lo any, those who know 
only their moLlicr tongue. Among these nro 
“ princes, barons, and knights, and many other 
nohlo folk, not only men but women." The 
work, which contains many interesting sugges¬ 
tions uf Dante’s range of knowledge and ac¬ 
quaintance with the Latin writers, was never 
completed. Only three of the fourteen odes nro 
commented upon, and it may well be that 
the author was dissatisfied with tho spirit nml 
highly artificial eharncLcr of the enterprise or 
Lhat no bee nine engrossed in hia groat poem. 

Danto prepared a special IreaLiso on lho 
mother tongue, Da Vnlattri Eloqucntia, in Latin, 
which hUuws a reinurknblo understanding of 
the several llmnniice tongues with which ho 
was familiar and their relation to the Latin. 
Ho laid, in a way, the foundation ol modern 
comparative philology. In his Dc Monorchia . 
lie attempts lo establish tho normal and rightful 
unity of human government, as illustrated by 
the llunmn Empire. He had none of Lho pessi¬ 
mism uf Petrarch and lho later Humanists, 
but thought of tho world’s history us a divino 
drama upon which Lho curtain hnd not yet 
fallen. Home wns as consecrated as Judea, 
for when David was born Home was born: 
" Whereby the divine election of tho lloman 
Empire is manifest enough; to-wit by tlio 
birth of ilia holy city being at the same time ns 
tho root of the family of Mary,” In a little 
treatise, Aqua ct Terra, commonly attributed to 
Dante, the author explains eertniu phenomena 
due Lo the sphericity of tho carLfi, and the 
pamphlet may properly he reckoned with tho 
Danqucl as a contribution to papular science. 
Duuld was still euniplelely under the dominion 
uf ArisloLUi: llui rhilosopluT’s words arc “ tho 
supreme ami most lofty authority 11 ; ho is " tho 
master ami artificer Hint lias explained tlio 
goal or human life"; "the muster and leader 
of human reason." Edward Moore has col¬ 
lected ami lahulalcil all of Dante’s references Lo 
classical authors, ami it is clear that lie was 
familiar with practically the whole range of 
Aristotle's encyclopedic writings in the Latin 
versions then available. J, H, R. 


Refersncea i ■— 

A bibliography pi Lho liirnUuru relating la Dnnto 
would bo well uiuli interminable. Saffian it to soy boro 
(but lho fll ii rondon Press, Oxford, linn pulilltdiiul nil ntl- 
inirabl" edition nf his comp I el o llnlinn ami Latin works, 
wilt«’il by ICdwnnl Moore, whnsu .Vlni/rra i'u /junta (First 
faorlos, 1HU7) is vary usi’fiil. The best Imuslnllun of lliu 
C.'uinu'eio is Unit (if Winks lend, in Tlio Timplu i.Mnssirs, 
with ndinlrnble iinlrn, diaries mint Norton lias hIvcii 
us a prose Irnnslnllim, with a lew notes, nf Llui Coin- 
media and of lho Vila .Virnrri; I’. J. Obnrnli lias Irnns- 
lalt'd tho De M nnnr chin (1H7UJ, and A. J. F, Howell lliu 
Do Vulgari t'/uqirenfi'a (1U00). 

DAUBY, JOHN (1301-1S77). — An Author 
of textbooks in science ; was graduated from 
Williams College in 1831; and wns for many 
years instructor of science in secondary schools 
and Collegiate institutions in the South. He 
wns Tor il Lime professor in Williams College. 
Inter in the Eastern Alabama College, ana 
from IRC!) to 1875 president of Kentucky 
Weslcynn College. Ills textbooks on botany 
and chemistry wero widely used. W. S. M. 

DARK AGES, THE. — Sec Middle Aoes, 
Education in. 

DARK-AND-LIGHT WORX,— Tha struc¬ 
tural elements in the space arts are Lino, Dark- 
nnd-Lighl. and Color, The term " Dnrk-nml- 
Lighfc work ” is applied lo exercises in tone and 
values ; lo a sLudy of fine relations of tone. 
In n progressive system of structural art study, 
ono would begin with composition in two 
values, following with three values, ami finally 
WiLh many values, or work in Tull tone, 

Sco Aiit in tub Schools ; Art, Metudub on 
Tbaciii.nu ; Dehion, etc, 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, 
N, H. — Tlio ouLgrowth of Moor's Indian Cluir- 
iLy School, opened by llcv, Elcazor Whcclock lit 
Lebanon, Conn., in 1754. A sum of £10,00(1 
was collected in Great Britain and placed in 
trust, With the endowment Dr. Whcelook 
decided to extend the sphere of his work and to 
admit English students, The institution wns 
moved to Hanover in 1785, a choice determined 
by tho location of the town as a center and the 
probability of securing a charter. In the char¬ 
ter the name of Dartmouth College was ndopLeil 
ns a compliment to Lord Dartmouth, who was 
bead of the Hoard of Trustees in England and 
took a great interest in the institution. Dr. 
Whcclock was the first president, with Mr. Hu- 
zalcel Woodward as bis associate. Ah the work 
of educating Indians gradually disappeared 
from tlio program, Moor's Indian Charity School 
became a HnparaLe institution when the college 
wns founded, and was maintained up to HMD. 
Tlio support which came from England was 
withdrawn. A further difficulty was the 
struggle between the trustees of tho college mid 
the slnto for the control of tho institution, 
decided in 1810 by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in favor of the trustees. (See 
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Dahtmuiitii Oni.i.KiiK Cask,) In ITUS n mi'diral 
uuhuul was I'NliibliHlu'il ami in iimlrr llm ni’imrul 
cmiinil of ilio IhihLith nf lIns trulli'Ku whirli 
grinds Liu; ili'nri'i'H. Li I.SD7 llm C’lmutler 
iScluml nf rfi*ii*in , i* uml Aria wan rsluhlislird, mul 
in I MCI hmtmn mi iiiLiinaln purl nf llm mlli'icn 
iia ilio CliiiniliT tVirnlilji; I'mirsi 1 . (."mu Ti:m- 
Mi-ai, Kinjr,\rinN.) Tim T‘hi»y«’V Sclmiil nf 
KnpuiTiiiiK was rslnhlislmal iii 1^117, mul wliilu 
iia I'll iuIh mi’ in I'lmi'ULi nf llm li'Hsli’i’H uf tlio 
riilli-«i , l iia Ui-iii’i'iil n Ifni is urn niimugril l.y u rlusi* 
I'urpnialiiiu nf iivithitm. Tim IriiHiiTs uI.hii 
iiiuiiujii' Urn Alima Turk Nrhnnl nf Ailiniliislvii- 
liim mul I'iimn.’iM i!ul.lisl.nl ill HIIHJ In provide 
I'niirsi’H in i!<iiiiini'i‘i*i:il nliii'itliijii (</.i\). 

(.'uudidules fur inllufosinit In llm eolli'Ke must 
iH’i’iiru rieilit fur fimrlrru uml a lmll unils; uf 
llmsc four noils m i- rlriTive in dm ruse uf i-muli- 
iliili’s fur llm A.II. ili’uiTi - , uml live uuilH in die 
ruse nf ramli'I uL'.h for llm II.S. drgivi’. Thu 
f’Miiimiulifm uf dm < ’nllrge Kulmium Kxmiimu- 
linn Iliiunl iH;ir(T]iiril, us Wrllni nTlilii’alr.s frnin 
lirpnrulury Hrliunls which linvi: lircu ii|ipn.vcil 
iy llm mlli'i'i!. Fin- rnImin’i; in llm DnilUumlh 
MedicalNcliuiil cumliilull’s nnisl linvi* I'niupli’li’il 
Lwo yi’iii'.s uf nilli’jp! work, Tim 'J'lmyiT .Srlimil 
niters a Uvn-jTiu* i’iiiiiwi in I'ligiiurmn:, whirli 
limy l"! ruLcml npnii in llm si'iiinr jvnr, tliii.H 
iimltiiiK ii live-veur nini'im in all. Tim ri ipiiiv- 
iimnlH in llm Auihm Turk Si-lnml nft* Miniliil'. 
Tim I'lirnlliimiil fur lllltl lllll wan 12211. ini’linl- 
jiiK I Ultisliiili’iilsin llm I'nllrgi'; II in llm ntnl- 
ii'al srlnml; 'll in Urn Thayer Srluml; II I in I In’ 
Turk Seluml. Tin 1 family uf llm ruling’ uluiio 
I'linsislH nf hvrnly-fiiiii' prnfrsHiii.s, twenty-four 
nssislimL professors, mul iwi’iiLy-ilii'i’i’ iiMirui'- 
(iiih, I.Yimst Lux Nirliiiln, iJ.Sis.j LL.i>., in die 

lMV.lillt'lU. 


Llm Cnvi'tiuir mul (.'miiicil with I’lnpmv.’inl in 
upliriint n Hum'll nf Uvrr.iimtt, mul Llm (in vim imm 1 
In nppiiiuL eleven mlilil iniiul lnisl.i-e.-n Tint 
lit In uf Liu; iimUluliiin wan In im I’lmn^cil 
UniviTaily. Tim nlil iriislees with m.i eun- 
Hiilli'il in llm iiiiiLIit, uml refused in im-rpi. dm 
imii’iuliiiK luw, iillli'iuidi in priiieiplr Mmy wci-i. 

noL opposed in rinser mmmi’liiui wiili Hu- siuii-.. 
Aminliliiily fill’ II liiiii' Urn Iwn li.idirs, l lm uni-, 
versify mul llm rnUi’H' S si uml shin l.y siili-. Tim 
in»f(i’K l! Dilutees, Imwi-vir, Inmigl.i mi nriiun 
iiUJiilisL Llm uHirers uf llm imw lniui’il r<u' il.e 
rci'iivery uf properly whirl. Iiml Inru m-Li-iI. 
Tim ease was I’iirTmil In dm supreme i-uiiil nf 
Xi’iv llumpshire, wliieh di-'iilrd main-i, dm 
rnHi'fC*!. Il Was ili'lri'luiimil <n eurry llm i.intli-v 
Lu llm Supreme Cnill'L nf llm Cnilnl Smies, 
ami iL was Lriiul Indore dm foil enurl nf m-vi-i. 
justices. Ajiarl frnin ils legal iuipni-lain-.’ llm 
ruse is imluhln fur llm urumiii’iils uf Duuii-l 
H'l’IwliT uii Imlialf uf llm plain lilts. Tim flrei- 
huh nf lhr rmirl was issunl in IsIU will. 1 1 :-.* 
uuri’rlimiil nf all 11 n* jusiici’s Imi mm. Tim 
nrlH uf llm Ni*\v lluiiipsliii'i' li'nislaliiii’ wire 
ili ilini'il iiiiiniisliluliiuinl mul vui.l; dm n.ll.i'i' 
whs Imlil In Im ii nrivali- ami uul a piililiu nn-ju.- 
ralinii, llinl hail liri’ii itimIi-iI hy a i-lmili’i’ 
Ri'iinli'il lu llm Inisli'i's uml llu»ir sni'ri-ssms, 
Tim ili'i'isihii was hasml i.n dm i-nn.liinli.iiul 
ili'i’lumlinn llinl “uu uhili* slmll pass any . . , 
law iiupuiriuK dm ulilinaliuit nf nmimris," 
This rase unvrrmu'il.V In nil rhissrs nf i’liril' 1 1 'ri'iI 
iii-ililUliuiiH Iiuainsl slali’ inli'iTiTi’inm. Tim 
fniuulrr in lliis insl uim'i* IiiuI ainmil lu mtiii '. 1 llm 
fivi’iluin uf llm nilli’Ki* fnim Inral iniI’lTiTi'Hi'.s 
uml niiUrnl, mul lliis |nii'|M.su was uplmlil li’«ally. 
Tin* rinlils nf piivnii! mul riirpurnlu prnpi’ily 
wero Hifi'nuunli'd. 


Holer oiicdb : — 

SiNiniiiw, I'. H. Unrlmmilh Cnllrgc; /(* /’onu.lrr* «n<l 
iU //iir/urcM. (Cin.riiril, M«hs-> 11JIIH.) 

Smith, 11 . I 1 , Uiuluru uf Ourlinuulh Vulhtit, HIubIoii, 
l.sTS.) 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE. — A 
nutm nil'lux in Unilnl SIuIim runs ii LuLiiiuul law, 
uffri’liitfi nut 111 .I 3 - riilli’Kii mlniinislriiliii)), hut 
alsn imhisiriiil uml rninnmirial curiiiirnliiniH. 
Dai'lmmUli Culli’i'u {ij.n.) luul rcci’ivril 11 
rliiirli'i' from llm Hiilisli Knvcrmir in 171111 , uml 
held nnisidmihlc prnpi'i’ly, In Whit'll nd.liliims 
Wen’ iiuuli’ l)nl Ii l.y llm slnlu uf New 11 uni] 1 - 

shiiT and Llm slnii! uf Vi’rinnul-. Tin 1 I’Si’i’lUiyo 
funi’liuns wi’i'i! i’\i’i'risi’il hy it Ihmrd nf Triwlrrs 
whirl! was Ht’lf-iiir|ii’liiiiliiiji. 1 11 1 . 41 1 ) dm 

(uivui'iHir hT Ww iIiuiip ilHvc 'mi'ilnl llm li’nislii- 
liuv. lu unmiul Llm rlniHfr nf llm rulli’Ki; tut llm 
Itn.iiiulH dial llm mIh io llinl nunlr rniilriliiiliniM 
lu ils funds, lliuL Llm ('nlli'Ki! wns llm lending 
li’iirnril insLilulhiu nf llm sLiili', llmL Llm rxisliiiK 
rlmrliT cnuliiiiird pi’ini'iplrs rniij'i’iuul Lu nuin- 
iirnhy in llm roiisliiuLimi of llm Hnnnl nf 'tnih- 
Lt't's, mid dint a ruforin in acnm-dnimc willi die 
spirit anil Rnuiiis nf free Rovcrnirmut should lie 
made. Accordingly a law was passed hy which 
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Rohronecs: — 

A’rir /fins |u»(a 7 r lir/mrli. 

Kknt.J. ('iiniiin’iiliiru:n uu .liiirn'r/ni Luir, Vul. I. (Ilim. 
■nil. I KV|.) 

Hnoii.KY, ,J. M, iiurlmoiilh i.'ullror t.'nwi- (Hi. Dmis. 

ism.j 

Smith, II. 1 *. Ili-lnrn ,>/ hnrliiuiiilh ('ntlrQC. (IIuhIuii, 
1s7s.) 

StuiiV, . 1. I'liitniirnltirirx mi I'liii.ili'lulimi'i/ 1,-un u/ //■■; 
Unihil A'/rj/M, V>»). L (JUj.iIuji, Jvj)j 

DATIW 1 N, CHARLES.- -Hum ni Sliinwsluir.v 
uu l'Vh. 12 , ISllll, mul diril ul Dnwn mi Apr. 10 , 
LSS 2 . His fnllmr was U'.hi ri IVniimi Darwin, 
a MUTussful plivsii'ian ( 177 G I^-lSij his isriiinl- 
fiillmr was llrasimis Darwin, wiili tvluuu hi: 
Imd iniiny nmulal Irail-i in i’uiu:iiipii. Ilia rally 
urlimd ilnys (IS|.S l^:).Vi w -<v , uil al Dr. 
Hllllrr's uehiinl ul dlii-rw-lmn'. li.i'ii al lliis 
I’lirljf ngi’ l.is Inslr f>•)' naliiini lii.U u'V and i’nl- 
li’i’lluil slimvial ilsrlf. Ilia W'irk in ilni si-lmnl, 
In'ini; chiefly i-lassiral, was ili-l ful lu him. 
uml in Oi’liiher, 1 N 2 -", Ins fulluT 1 ,'iimvrd him 
anil sent him Lu Kdiiilmruh Ihiivi i -ily lu l.rgiii 
die Klilily nf UHulii'imv Tim work ul Kdiiilmruh 
was mil enjoyed 1 1 v Darwin, fir hri'unm fii't 
frieiiils, limveyer, with uliler miivi’i-sily men, wlm 
encouraged him in the sLudy nf gmlngy ami 



DA11WJN 
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zniiliigy. Wliilo there, lie prepared and read one 
nr two zoological papers Indore lJut I'Jiiiiuu So¬ 
ciety. After spending Iwn yearn ill Edinburgh, 
it beenim; evident to Durwiu that Lhc lira of a 
physicum would In; distasteful In him, and his 
father proposed Hint lie should become a clergy¬ 
man. Iln wuiit tij (hunhrhlgi! in 1K‘2H to begiu 
work uinm liis 11.A. degree, mid passed his cxnin- 
iiiiiliimH nil’ it in 1HIU. During his stay at 
Cambridge, as ill Edinburgh, hi; gut must enjoy¬ 
ment from his miliimlisl wurlt (i*.s[n;i!iully in the 
I'olli’i'limi iiT beetles), uml in hunLiiig mid fishing. 
JIc himself say.s that bis tiim? win sadly wasted 
in Imtli iii.stiL iiLhhih. Ilin five-year trip with 
Captain Eiu-Ilny ns initumlist on limit'd Iho 
flatrjb: (is:n-l.s:lil) gave Lin: /ii'fil pronounced 
impetus toward ;l scientific career, and fur¬ 
nished him with uu enormous amount uF zoolog¬ 
ical and geological material, Even he fun; his 
Mum from this trip, ho was well embarked 
upon liis scientific caninr, In IS:)!) Darwin mar¬ 
ried his emism, Emma Wedgwood, and in IN-12 
In; Nettled nt Down, lit which plum must of his 
writing and sciciitiliu luhnr.H were ilimit. A largo 
part of liis liiuii wus hjiuiiL in publishing tin; ro- 
tmlls, geological und biological, of his trip in Lhc 
lirnglu. In IS 111 he began liis lalinrhius work 
upon tlm (!impi*diu, which uimupied him 
right yrui'.s. Even us fur hack an LS'US (tlm 
iliilc of his leading MulLlilis on i’upuhiliun), 
huwrvrr, Ids mind hud begun to work upon the 
pnililoncl riinilDCluil wiLli ilesinnd. From Limb 
lime until lilt; jijjpcnrunci) of lhc Origin uf 
Si>rrirx in lMull, bin mind was never wholly freo 
fi'inn thi'si! problems. Notwithstanding Lin; 
ill lieu I Ll i which Hoiitlcil liis wlinli! adult lire, 
Darwin was a prolific writer, und published upon 
a wide Hri'irs iif topics. His best known works 
me, .1 Naluridisl's I'n ijngc Arnnial (fm World, 
The >S7nrclimj mol Di*tribuliuii of Coral ttcrfx. 
The Origin if .Sl/jm'a hy Means if Natural 
Nelerfian, The Descent uf Man, ilmotiuwal If,z- 
jn'cs.'itroiK if ilfrin mid f/ic Luwcr .luii/infs. 

In cuinnum with Erasmus Darwin and with 
Lamarck ( 17 .it.), Charles Durwiu believed in 
descent; Unit is, that the complex .species luivo 
descended from less complex species, lie, how¬ 
ever, was the first biologist lu advnneo 11 clear 
11 ml logical hypothesis of tho muelinnisin of 
descent, which was at Lhc. sumo time supported 
by an rnurinous muss of observed biological 
ilithi. liis iiliservalioiiH in systematic zoology 
govi- liioi the starling point for his theory, 
Wlnoi tin; individual members of any given 
species nre examined, they show numerous ill- 
(leJiiiile slight peculiarities which tvinnot he ac- 
eininted for by iuherilanee rrum either parent, 
nor from imy reunite ancestor, Tluil these slight 
peculiarities were heritable was supposed hy 
Darwin Lu he a Fact of everyday observation. A 
second point in liis theory ia given when we con¬ 
sider tlm fact that organisms, regardless of (lie 
modeoF the reproductive process, multiply in a 
geometric ratio. This leads logically to the con¬ 
clusion that in a short time fond and aetnnl 


standing room would aoou he impossible to ob¬ 
tain, unless some checking process occurred (the 
doctrine of Mill thus). Actual observation, how¬ 
ever, shows that the number of any given species 
muiiins approximately tho same in any given 
locality. Oonacqucntly il checking process 
occurs which takes the form of a mure ur less 
prinmunecd struggle both among tlia different 
species and among different individuals ol the 
same species. In this struggle, in which only 
llu; fittest survive, lhu possession hy any mem¬ 
ber of a species (or hy the species ns a’whole) 
of slight variations which put Llieir jKissesaor at 
pvi'ii a slight udvnnLnge over liis adversaries, 
will on Lhc average ami in the long run lend to 
Mir survival of Mint individual (or species). And 
since only those organisms which possess these 
favorable v a via linns survive, it is obvious that 
their progeny will likewise possess them, and 
thus a definite step in differentiation occurs. 
In such n ni a oner does Darwin suppose that the 
various adaptive structures arise. These struc¬ 
tures may he slight, hut they are first steps 
Inward "slight varieties "; these in turp hoeunic 
different in toil into nmre strongly marked and 
permanent varieties, the process culminating 
finally in sub-species und in true species. 

The process just- described is the main prep 
of tin; selection theory. Two other imxiliuiy 
theories arr; urged by Durwiu in support of it; 
the sexual sulniTmu theory, mill the 11 use mill 
disuse " hypothesis of I.immrek. The notion of 
sexual selection was also forced upon Dam in 
by Hus up]inrenl logic uf systematic! ohscrvuliuii. 
iMnny of llu; clnirnctO'H possessed hy tin; hnli- 
vulimls til iinj'fipowes (so-iyillt'il .s'l’cuiiil ary sexual 
ehiirnclors) are at no use in any actual struggle 
for food, shelter, possession of the female, etc., 
and hence their survival value is to lie sought 
for elsewhere. Much secondary sexual churn rices 
mny lie illustrated in birds hy the differences in 
their coloration, in the size, shape, und arrange¬ 
ment uf their plumage, in cerLnin of their appciul- 
ngos.nml in the musical character of their notes; 
and in other animals hy differences in odor, etc. 
In order to account for the origin of Lliesc cliar- 
nclcrs, Darwin supposed that their possession 
aided ill Llu; selection of a male; the innLc 
(e,specially true of the female's eliuiee of the male) 
would he chosen by reason id its greater ntlrnc- 
liveness. Many other factors nre considered 
by Darwin in his species theory, such ns the. 
eifi'et 0 / difierDiicos in climatic conditions, isola¬ 
tion, tlm hearings id gcngrupliind dislnhulitm, 
tlm tiorurmiro of " spurts," tile theory of pnn- 
gmiesis, e(e.; hut the iiJiuvfiSiNiimnrysliitrnjejils 
give the gisl of ft theory which would account in 
a mmtelculogicul way for the gradual ll'alisiLinn 
from ammlm In man. 

The mllucnri; id Darwinism upon the various 
separate sciences nml arts has been of so com¬ 
plex and intimate a cl 1 a racier (lull a full discus¬ 
sion of it alone requires encyclopedic treatment. 
It suttees here to point ouL briefly the hearing 
of this great biolugieal movement upon psyche f- 
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ogy and education. The genetic treatment of 
psychological anti cducirlinnnl problems tuny 
well find its origin in the gradual permeation of 
Darwinism into pHVchoInpty. Dnnviu furnished 
n new method nf treating mental problems, 
numely llinl of studying their growth fioth phy- 
logoiielicully and oiiUigemilicully. llofure the 
iulvenl of UiiH movement, emoliun, iiwtinel, 
mid im p iliac H, indei'il. nil of Lh<‘ pxyc In i logical 
processes, were merely grouped and elaanified. 
This Hlatislical and claHttifimUiry Irralmcul ol 
psychological processes has many points ol 
similnriLy with the Limiran method in biology. 
After the advent of Darwinism, instincts and 
impulses, perception and imagination, were 
looked upon as weapons of luloplrilinn, as 
having definite survival value, niul an pulling 
their possessor aL an advantage in the struggle 
for existence. (Sec article nn 1 Nans it.) 
They were looked upon as growth processes 
wiiicli might lie studied in the incipient as well 
as in the more mlvanml sLages. Indeed, il 
then became evident that the advanced stages 
— lilt* complex psyelmhiRienl prorewn — multi 
not lie thoroughly understood williuul rarefiilly 
Hliidying their origin ami growth. Darwin r n 
iiilliiena* in tliiH realm is most dearly iracenlile 
in the Lwo hriuiehcH of psyeliulogienl inquiry 
known an child psychology and uiiiiiml psychol- 
ogy. it may wifely lie naid llniL a Darwin wan 
Lhe iieet'Hrtiiry forerunner of Lhese two branches 
or HLuily. They depend peenlinrly upon tho 
view llinL nmkcN emiHcioiiHiiexH not a fixed scL of 
entities, Iml a diiveliipinenlal process which is 
dearly Lraeeahle hoLli in pliylogeny and in on- 
Logeny. In llie main tliiH viewpoint !n licst ex¬ 
pressed in The Dcicrnl of Man and in his FjTircs- 
sions of lhe KmMwm. The Lliesis which lie 
there inniulniiiH is that nnhnnls are endowed 
with mind, and that the menial life of animals 
becomes more complex as we ascend tho scale of 
uidninl life. Darwin's work in this field WftH 
continued by Romanes, Lindsay, Lnbbnck, 
Father Wnsrnann, and many nthers. Their 
work, lacking Lhe painstaking and critical spirit 
or Darwin, descends oReo into it more or less 
Bervilu eulogy of the animal mind. Lloyd 
Morgan in Lhe laic eighties broke away from 
Lhis traditional method of eulogy, and reexam¬ 
ined the mental life of animals from nn experi¬ 
mental standpoint. Thorndike in America 
continued Morgan's work, and helped largely to 
lay the foundations for Lite now well established 
Iminch or inquiry which is known aH " animal 
hohnvinr " or " animal psychology." This sub¬ 
ject, at Innsl Llinl liranch of it whinh deals with 
tho activities of the higher nnimuls, originated 
very dinliuclly with the. Darwinian movement, 
These pliylogoneLie studies in mind are paral¬ 
leled by equally extended mitogenetic researches 
— as is shown in the widespread psychological 
nml ediicftlional movements which arc found 
crystallized in the various writings on child 
psychology, child study, mental development, 
and studies in adolescence. Tho principal 


nnmes mwocinUnl with Lliis movement are those 
of I'rcyer, Perez, and Htern in (lermany, am] 
Dahl win, Hlanley Hall, Major, and Miss .Shinn 
in this eouulry. These iiivenUgaltirs liave nia- 
lerinlly increased mir kmiwleilgc Imlli hv Lhu 
aceumulalion uffiielH niul liy tin* inlrmluelhin of 
exiierimenlal melliuds. J. I|. \y, 

Hih* AcqUItlKII rilAUAirrKlllHTICHi DVIJI,UTKIN; 
Fus'tmrjNAi. I'flVCiUiMitn*; Inhti.nit ; Piui.os- 
rii'iir up Education ; Poycikiuhiy ; Kki.ec- 
Ttas. 

Rcfcjoucca; — 

Daiuvin. r. Lift fl'ifl Letter* vf Charle* Darwin. (Now 
York. IK JO.) 

IlAim IN, F., anil SmVAll), A. (•■ Afore I,Uteri of Charlti 
ItnntiH- (New Vnrk. HHtJ.) 

Kr.i.i.ijiiu, y. l„ /Jnriri'jirfl.ii Tn-f)nu . (New York. 
IUII7.) 

PLATE, Luuwiii. I.Ithrt ili'r Jinlntlung tin Danuin'grheil 
.SV/ec/iUJia — /Viii*i'|l uruJ l , rMelnc tier Arlhilttuwj. 
2d cl, (LcipiiH, 1 LHJU.J 

DAUNOU, JEAN CLAUDE FRANCOIS 
(I7(D-1HIU). — Hehuhir, hisluriim, slatesinaii. 
Teacher in the eullcges or Lhu Urulury liehini tho 
Revolution, author nf mi education hill iu 178!), 
active piiTtieiiiuiil in the deludes on public 
instruction before lhu ( ‘nnvenlinn, in lhe tlmin- 
cil of the Five Hniiilreil, uml iu llui tllmmlier of 
Deputies during llm July Monarchy. Ilis 
A'ssni' sur /'iHsInirtion pirhliijw (171)8) was riun- 
pleleil liy Ins I’ftijii nnttlulvpic iPim Im" nur f'fn- 
irinirfum puhlu/ur, one id (ho pniicr selmniea of 
llm t'niiveulhni for extending public eilnrulimi, 
which prepared the way for the mure malura 
plan nf Lejiellclier. Diiiiumi wns Hilhxei|uciiLly 
professor of history at lhu (hilDge de Franca 
(IHUMMl). giving them a course iu history, 
later appearing in twenty volumes (IH J‘2-lH ltt). 
Also author of Thai il'ftluculion prdienM d 
/•'.T.“fscurh/tV un/iniiflfc mi uum dt:tt i ii sfi7nlcurs 
piibffra lie I'Orttloirc (17UU). 

DAVIDSON COLLEGE, DAVIDSON, 
N.C. — Founded in 1KH7, ami conducted under 
the allspices id the Presbyterians id North and 
South (larnlina, (leorgia, niul Florida. t,'lassiciil, 
scientific, postgraduate, and nonrcHidenLial 
courses nre oltered. Ailinissiun In cminu's l_ead- 
ing to degrees ih by nn exnrniimlion requiring 
fourteen units of high huIiuuI work. Certifi¬ 
cates from teachers urn accepted in lieu of Llm 
unlriincn examination. There iH a faculty of 
twenty-four members. 

DAVIDSON, ROBERT (I7SII-IHI2).— 
Educator; graduated from llm University of 
PcntiHylvaiiiii in 1771. lie was iiiHlructnr in LluiL 
inaUtuliim Crum 1771 lo I77fi, and prnfe.HHor 
from 1780 Lo 1781. Fnr Dm next twenty years 
ho was professor in Dickinson College, and from 
1801 lo 1800 president of Dickinson. Ho 
was the author or BptJomc of Geography in 
Pei'je, published in tho name year as Morse's 
first textbook (1781), ami of several works nu 
religious education. W. S. M- 
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DAVIDSON, THOMAS. —Born Oct. 25, 

](HO, ncnr Fciiemngus, Aberdeenshire, Scot¬ 
land, nt very humble ante cedent a. lie was 
projinred for college by Hubert Wilson, tho 
parish schoolmaster or Old Deer, uml was 
grndiuiLcd from King’ll Cnllcgc in 1800, after 
having won the highest honors in Greek, the 
Simpson l'rize, lie was rector of the Old 
Aberdeen grammar school from f.HOO to 
nod then went to England, where he nerveil 
ns classical master, first at Tunbridge Wells 
and then at a military m'luiol in Wimbledon. 
In Ifilili he came to America, anil after teach¬ 
ing for iv year in the Collegiate Institute of 
London, Oiit., was appointed to a position 
in the public schools uT iSt. Louis, wlicro 
he soon rose lo be principal of the Brunch 
High School. His intimate friendship with 
Dr. William T, Harris and other members of 
the group of thinkers whoso organ was The 
Journal of Sju.cul alive Philosophy exerLed u 
lasLing influence on all of Diivitlson's subse¬ 
quent thinking, especially in the philosophical 
interpretation of art ami literature unci their 
function in education. Besides his contribu¬ 
tions Lo this journal, Davidson also wrote for 
the Radical (Boston), the /found Tuhk (New 
York), and the. U'e.srfem Educational Review 
(St. Louis). Of the lnst mentioned he waa also 
for a time chief editor. 

In 1875 Dovidsun removed to Cambridge and 
began a career ns a private Lutor in a number 
or dlstingniHlied Boston families. This enabled 
him In travel extensively, and from LS77 to 1881 
he spent most of his Lime in Greece and Italy. 
His extensive walking lours throughout Greece 
and his association with Dr. Scldicmnn, who 
wna then conducting his excavations, gave 
Davidson n vast and intimate knowledge of 
the conditions or ancient Hellenic culture. 
(See bis Parthenon Frieze and other Essays, 
London. 1882.) In Italy 1m was attracted by 
the philosophy of Rosmini ( 7 . 0 .), and lived a 
good ileal with the members of the Ilosminmn 
Order. Houinini's educational theories and 
the pedagogic practices oT his Order influenced 
Davidson profaundly. He translated and edited 
llosmini's Philosophical System (London, 1682), 
and also translated the latter’s Psychology (3 
vols., London, 1883). While in London in 
1.882, ho founded the Fellowship of tho New 
Life, [ruin which the Fnliiiyn Society was an 
offshoot. lie also helped in the organization 
of the Aristotelian Society of London, of 
which lie continued to be cormipiniding mem¬ 
ber to the end of his life, On his rcLurn 
Lo America in 188*1 ho lectured before the Con¬ 
cord Summer School of Philosophy (».«.) and 
then tried to establish similar schools 01 his own 
in St. Cloud, N. J., and at Farmington, Conn, 
In 1880 lie bought a farm near Keene, N.Y., 
and established on iL the Cilcnmnre Summer 
School for the Culture Sciences, which has been 
continued. In ISOS Davidson became asso¬ 
ciated with the People’s Institute and the Edu¬ 


cational Alliance of New York, and conceived 
the idea of establishing a lire ad winner's College, 
modeled on the London Polytechnic Institute, 
ami the popular universities Unit were then 
springing up in France. His death (Sept. 14, 
1000 ) prevunted Lhe claboraLiun of his plan, 
JIjs work, however, has been con tinned by his 
pupils, nnd an account of the aim and character 
of this movement can bo found in his posthu¬ 
mously published Education of the Wage Earn¬ 
ers (Boston, 1804). 

Davidson’s interests in cduention were pre¬ 
dominantly philosophical and social rather than 
lDtlngrjgie. He believed that an inspiring uut- 
ouk on the great world drama was of greater 
importance to the teacher than ji knowledge id 
empirical psychology. Education meant to 
him the whole process of evolution so far ns it 
can be put under conscious control, nnd lie in¬ 
sisted that no reason able system of 0 due a lion 
could lie established without a rational sysLein 
of philosophy hack of it. His own philosophy, 
however, underwent 11 number of tempestuous 
changes as reflected in his life ns a wandering 
scholar. Moreover, his interests were tan wide 
and hissymprttides too passionate and mobile to 
allow him Lo express hiniseir with studied con¬ 
sistency. In the main, however, lie was an 
idealist with a Lcndeney to ethical rigorism. 

During the period of Itosininlnn influence,— 
to which belong his Prolegomena fo Tennyson's 
In Memorinm (Boston, 1.880), AW.sfof/c and An¬ 
cient Educational Ideals (New York, LSD2), as 
well as the Education of the Greek People (Now 
York, ISM), — he held to a, doctrine of a " su¬ 
pernatural sense” or “fnitli as a faculty,” which 
gives us an immediate experience of a spiritual 
or divine order. In his later views (1805-1900), 
however, ho became n thorough gnostic, belie, v- 
ing that all the IruLhs necessary for a theory of 
life and education — of which freedom anil im¬ 
mortality were the most important — could be 
demonstrated with npodeintio necessity. The 
system which he thus developed and which un¬ 
derlies his Rousseau and Education according to 
Nature (New York, 1899), nnd his History of 
LV/iicoh'fm (Now York, 1900), ns well as the 
important article on Education ns World-Build¬ 
ing in the Educational Review, November, JfjQO, 
is a form of epistcmnlogie or subjective idealism 
of a pluralistic kind, which he himself called 
op cirn theism, According to that view there is 
110 existence except that or n group of “ dcskle- 
rnnt feelings,” i.e, free nnd eternal souls, whose 
interaction produces the onLire universe. 

Davidson’s position as a free lance made him 
a very stern critic of our present educational 
system. Irlis own constructive program is 
found in the concluding chapter or his History 
of Education, and in Chapter III of bis Pfkrcu- 
lion of the Wage Earners. (For portrait, see 
opp. page.) M. 11- C. 

References : — 

Hahhwkix, C. M. A Democratic Fliifoanplinr mui Ilfs 
Work. Jnlomal. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XI, p, •HO. 
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U.wiiixii-Ni Tikimah. ArL uiiil Fuel. The II rsfcrn (1H72). 
KradUiuM, Diiiihnil. ami Mrlhmln of f.’uirijilr/r &/u- 
tnli'n/i. (l.)rmim'. N.J., IHS7.) 

Iilcul Truiiiinji ul tliu AniLTicim Girl. 2 An Forum, 
ill III', IhlfN. 

Leri hi m mi Vorlhc'a h'liiul. lUrmluil, 111(111.) 
iVnirliiin'iiis' Itinidhnuk In Dnntc, with iYuln iinri AHdi- 
Uuiii. (IIijhLijii. Iks'.) 

Tin 1 l'liim nf An ill liilmuUiPii. J uirr. .Voriul .Science, 
Hl'lllilllllIT, IfiWi. 

Jamlh, W. TlummB iJiiviilmiii. McClure n, Vn1. l!5. 

P- 3. 

ICniiiiii'i \Y. A. il/rHieirinl* of i'himno /Lmi'nun. C.'im- 
IiiIiib n lisl, nui cm11|ilull’, uJ llrtviilwii'u WurkB. 
LlluHlun, 1UU7J 


DAVIES, CHARLES <179H-ISGl). — Tltn 
ruillior uf u well known mul widely used series 
or lexllmuka on ninllmiimlics; was horn at 
WnuliiiiKluii, Conn,, on Llie 22tl of January. 
17US. Ho was graduated from the United 
iS'ialfrt Alilitnry Academy at West I’miilin JSJ5. 
For Uventy-uno yearn lie wan in charge of the 
department of iiiallicnmlica in Llmt iiiHlituliim, 
mul ilurhifr this period li« prepared his text¬ 
books. iltjciuiKi! of impaired heiillJi lip resigneil 
liis position in 1837 mid .spout Llic next two years 
in Hlmly uml travel. Upon bin reluru lie was 
two years professor nf mulliem lilies in Trinity 
('ollcgo mul two years nt llie A Hi any Nurinnl 
iSdiiinU lie was professor of higher mullin’ 
lniilica in (mliunliia University frum IX ;57 in 
LSliii. His textbooks (Inver llu) mil ire field o( 
mullieniaiii'H mul include n f.'pclu/mi/in nf MM- 
euintictil Aeience (l,X5. r >) 11 m! an hitiiiiiiI of The 
Mtlrir. tty.-ticin (1X70). He died al 1'inlikill, 
N\y„ in 1870. W-RM- 


DAVIES, SAMUEL (1721-17(11). — Edu¬ 
catin'. wlin HUrcerilrd .1 mml.li an Edwards ns llu; 
fmirlJi president of IVinrcLun, then I lie (‘idlrge 
of Now Jersey; waa sulf-cducated, L’nr several 
years 1m wus i'iiriirpcI in reliRiima and eduru- 
Uoiml work in Virginia, mul in 1753 he wus sent 
tn Great JliiUiu by ( lie trustees uf the t’nlfi'Re 
of New Jersey to solieil funds, lie was eloeled 
president nr the college in 1750, and Hemal unLil 
Ilia death, Lwo years Inter. W. H. M. 

DAVIS, EMERSON (1790-lSOtl). — Edu¬ 
cator ; born at Ware, Mass., on July In, 179N, 
and wan graduated from Williams College in 
1821, He was for a lime Lulnr in Williams C’ol- 
Icrp; principal of Llir* WcsKield Academy fi'iini 
1H22 In 1830; principal ofLhoHUUe Normal School 
at IVcalfield from JflJJ Ui JXJB, and member/)/ 
the Main Hoard of Education in Massachusetts 
from IWH7 to l H 17. AuLhorof /‘VniiA'lm Iulclhr- 
luff! •'Inl/irnctuJ (1833) ami Thr. Tetiefur Tnughl 
(IN.'IO). ffc diccl nt Westfield, Mush., in Juno. 
iaoo. \V. S. M. 

DAVIS, I-IENRY (1771-1852), — The second 
president of Ifnmiltnn College; was graduated 
at Ynlo in 179(1. He was for seven years a. 
Lutnr of the ancient languages nt Williams and 
Yale' Colleges; professor of Creek in Union 
College from 1801) to 1S09; president of Midillc- 


bury CnlleRfi from 1809 to 1.817, and nr Hamil¬ 
ton Culli'Ri! frmn 1H17 Lo 18JU. He was uelivo 
in llu* American I.ycmiui Assiiriidinn (»;.u.) und 
it.4 liraL imwiile/il. W. H. M. 

DAWSON, WILLIAM (1701-17.52). - - Thu 
Bt'i’uiid president of Willinm and Mary ('ul- 
lego; wuh born in MiiRluiid and KriidiiiiLcd ut 
Qui en’a Collide, Oxford, in 17‘Jfi. He wim u 
priifi-Aiur in Willimn nuil Mary from 1729 in 
17‘I3, nud ]iresident uf tlm nillege finin 1713 to 
17.52. Mis hm Llier, Tim mas IhiW.-mn (1707- 
1701), wlin bud liimle several elTiii'ls In ni'KAiiizo 
Hrliiiol.s Tor Indian eldblien in Yiiginin, waa 
jiresidmil of Williuin mul Alary riiiiii 1755 to 
17liL. W. S, M. 

DAY, HENRY NOBLE (180.S-IS00).— 
Tlic fiiillmr uf Hr.’tliN'ii Le.xTliiir/k.s and seeernl 
works on eiliiculimi; was Rniduiiti'd from Yule 
t’ollnge in 182*. lie wus for He vend years a 
lulnr in the ciiHoro, and then studied in Kuriipe. 
Tor cij»liteeu years (IXlO-l.SaS) lie was prnfes- 
.snr in the Western Hesrrve (‘ollcRe, mid fur six 
years (LS'iS-IMi I) president nf Urn Ohio l’e- 
iiuilc (’olleRe. Mis li xlliuoks iii|‘ltule winks on 
elorntimi, ImnkkeepiiiR, rhelurir. Ingir, psy- 
cliidiiRy, nnd ethics, und liis prufessiomd works 
The Science uf /I'lfnrufum (I SHU). W. «S. M. 

DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. ■ - See lu- 
DiMTiiiAi, Sni'i'ii.H, Day. 

DAY, JEREMIAH (J773-(»U7). — iVcsi- 
delil «( Yale t’ull'Re [t»r lliivly yeuVs; wnsRi’mlu- 
nli'd from llinl inslitHliim in' 17*1.1. lie wus 
Heveral years firinri|iul of llie (iveeiilielil High 
Neluiol, uml Inter iiislrnetur in iVillimiiK mul 
Yale. From 1801 In 1*17 lie vim professur of 
linLimil pliilnHiipliy at Yule, mul frniii ISI7 lo 
IS-Ki presideiil of the enlleRe. Aulboi' uf 
Alyrhrn (IS'l-M, Triginiuutrtry (ISln), mul of 
works on Ilia freedom of Mu; vfiH ami science. 

W. S. M, 

DAY, THOMAS (1738-1800). — Allllmr; eil- 
ucaleil at Clinrl erlniiise und Oxford; rulled Lo 
the liar in 1775, lull never iirm‘tii;i'd law. lie, 
like hi.s great friend, 11, L. J’JdgetvnHJj, llie fnMier 
of Llic miLlinresia, wan early ullriiclrd hy Lire 
dindriiies of lliiusseaii nnd lierniiu* an ardent 
adherent nr tin* deiiiniid Tnr Hiiiiplii'ily and llm 
tvlurri to rmture. Iimjiin'd hy liiiiiinnihirian 
fei'ling.H anrl Urn belief Unit eiiviriiument wus 
slrniiRer Uuin licn'ilily, n pn.siiioii Hoinewliiit 
liiemiHisleiil with his nMier views, lie itdiipled 
two yiimiR girls, oiu* frniii u fuimiiling Imspitul 
nnd tins oilier from mi iir|iliim asylum. Mis 
purpufie wus lo bring them 1 *'»Ui up mul to 
marry ami eventually. Tim experiment was 
not successful, Day is lirsL known ns the 
author of Saiitlfard nnd Mrrturi. n hook which 
has for mom than a century been a fnvorito 
with l'lngliali hoj's. This delightful book lvna 
written in a missionary spirit, to portray tlio 
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nuLluir'a conception of perfect manliness and to 
inculcate Lltn virtues of independence, courage, 
and Immunity. 

flee LirtuAViriit', C'jutuiusN'a, 

Reloroncoa: — 

Itidinnaru uf A'ali'oiinl Biography, 

1 'juuewuHTii, M. Aieniuiri 11 f It. L. Jidgewartn. 

DEAF,EDUCATION OF THE, — Histories! 
Developmonl. — While it in doubtless true llmt 
iho number nf deuf pemma in llm world has 
always home nbuuL Urn Name proportion to 
Limb of the hearing, it is only within Iho past 
low cenLuries Llml anything nan been done to¬ 
ward their uduoiiLiun nr llm amelioration of 
their condition. Passing over llm few refer¬ 
ences that uceur in the tferip lures and early Cireck 
writers, Llm well known couplet of Lucretius 
limy he ijiiuLed, — 

"To lusLriint llic ilont nn art roulil ever rrarlt, 

No cure iiugiruvu lIil'iii, unil no wIimIuiii U'ncli," 

as indicating Uio eatinmlion ill which Llioy were 
held in the ancient world. 

Perhaps the earliest reference, Lu Uio ciUicr- 
liun of a deaf person is round in Die wri Lingo 
or the Venerable lleile (y.u.), who Lells how St. 
John of Loverly louglil n young deuf imm to 
spank mid mid the lips. Ll was, however, 
looked upon mure as a miracle than education, 
A number uf oilier ciihuh are also mentioned by 
some later writers, but much doubt is expressed 
because or the Hcuining iinpoHsibility of iho feat. 
It was not until Lhe sixteenth century that 
Jerome Can Inn [q.v.) (1GI)1-Ifi70) of rnvia, 
an eccentric genius mid Hpcculalivo philuao- 
plicr, wiLlt prolmbly nn ucLuftl knowledge of llm 
deaf, wrote: " WriLing !h associated with speech, 
and speech with lliuiight, hut written diame¬ 
ters and ideas may ho connected without llm 
intervention of bounds"; and from this lie drew 
the conclusion llmt " Lite instruction of the 
deaf is difficult, hut it is possible." Cardan 
also suggested the possibility of Leaching Ilia 
blind to rend by Hie sense of Louch. The first 
recorded Lonelier of llm deaf is Pedro Ponce do 
Leon (I/i20?-158‘l), a .Spanish monk of the Order 
of ,Ht. Ilcnediet. In u legal document written in 
1578 lie says, 11 1 have Innl for my pupils, who 
were deaf mid dumb from birth, sons of grant 
lords and notable people, wJimn T have taught 
to spcali, rend, write, and reckon. 1 ’ lie also 
taught Liiliu, Greek, ami 1 Lillian, and imu of his 
pupils 11 wiim iirdniiieil, and held ufliee and emolu- 
imuil in Urn C'hurcli and performed Dm ser¬ 
vice of llm Ciuninii! Knurs. If l'tinco do Leon 
left any written aceimnl of his method, it lias 
noL conn! down Lu iih, but we have remum to be¬ 
lieve Llmt lie begun liy leaching the written word 
first, following iL with the spoken form. 

Tim first work oil Lhe education of the deaf 
llml we have is from Llm hand of Junn Pablo 
llunel (d. 1021)7), also n Spaniard, whoso method 
was similar to that of do Leon, for lie first 
taught his pupils to write the loiters, and then 


gave Lhem their phonetic valuca In his book 
he says, " The scholar is dumb because he is 
deuf, and cannot by any means have his hearing 
restored. 11 ut by sight lie can acquire the 
knowledge lost by deafness," In leaching 
speech 1m " exercised llm scholar in placing liia 
tongue, Lcclh, and lips in Lhe positions Biii table 
lo the articulation of each IcLtcr; then lm liintlo 
them exhale Llm air necessary for Lhe production 
of voice." lionet also Btalcs LlinL " the lan¬ 
guage of action is aitnlural language," nml made 
use of signs ua well ns a manual alphabet, 
Among Llm llrilish writers on the h object ware 
John llulwcr (fl. 105-i), a purely philosophical 
writer, and William Holder (1010—1O0B), John 
Wallis (tOIG 1703), and George Dolgarno 
(16207-1087), all successful teachers of speech 
to the deaf, who left descriptions of their meth¬ 
ods. John Conrad Amman (1600-1724), a 
native of Switzerland, resident in Haarlem, 
Holland, was anoLlicr successful oral teacher, 
and his writings did much to influence the 
methods Llmt were adopted not long after in 
Germany. The first teacher in France was 
Jacob Hodrigucs Pcricrc (171G-17B0), a Span¬ 
iard, who sclLlcd at Bordeaux in 1741. 

l)n lo the middle of Lhe eighteenth century 
all tlic instruction had been or a privnlo nature 
and individual. Thn method employed was 
oral supplemented by writing and in some cases 
by n manual alplinbct. Willi the establish¬ 
ment aL Paris in 1700 of a school Tor poor denf- 
mulcs by Charles-Michcl do I'EpGo (1712-17B0) 
a now era in Iho education of the tloaf began, 
and a new method was introduced. In thesamo 
year that llm Abb6 do 1‘EpGc opened bis school 
in rpria, Thoinna Draidwootl (1716-1806) be¬ 
gan a work at Edinburgh Llmt led to tlm es¬ 
tablishment of schools in Great Britain. A 
few years Inter (177B) Samuel Hcinioko (1720- 
1700) opened at Leipzig, under the patronage 
of llm Elector Frederick Augustus of Saxony, 
Dio first school in Germany ami the first in tlia 
World to receive government recognition. Tile 
Paris school was taken oyer by the government 
ns llm Natinnnl Institution in 1701, But in 
Great Britain tho instruction of the deaf re¬ 
mained a monopoly of tho Broidwood family 
for fifly-nino years. All three of these schools 
were at their foundation oral. It wns only tho 
necessity of instructing sixty or moro pupils 
with almost no assistance that caused da 
I'EpGo lo devise his system of signs ns n inoro 
rapid means of leaching. It wns with evident 
regret that he abandoned the oral method, for 
ill 1770 he wrote: " Never will the world train 
its fingers and eyes to have lliu pi ensure of con¬ 
versing wilh the deaf and dumb, The only 
serious means of giving Llioin hack to society is 
to Leach Lhem Imw Lo hear with their eyes and 
speak with their longues.' 1 The Draidwood 
school became known in America, and, among 
others, Francis Green of Boston sent his son 
ncrosa to ha educated. In 1783 Green wrote 
his For OckIij Subjeda: A dissertation on lhe 
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niosi citriou* find iiJipnrlHiit nrt of importing hard (llin father (if a ilraf child). In 1S07 
Hprcch, and the fomrlalgr nf Inngungr, In lhe John Clarke offered Ln undow a hcIiim.iI fur lIii> 
nultirnlly den/, and (con-ief/nrn/Iy) ifiimft; wilt i deiM in llml hLiiIi*, and the Clarke IiiHlilulnm 
<i pnrticukir iiccnuRt < 1 / Ike Academy uf Mom*. (umv the Cluckc Sr'lmuU vvus upeuo.d uiwhr Aw. 
/Jrafrlimid, nf Edinburgh." In iH12 Julin charge nf Miss Harriet Ji. lingers, wlm fur iwo 
llruidwuud, 11 gnuuhmi or Tlmmtis, ranif In Yearn liml lmil 11 jilrivilli: school nl Chelmsford, 
America mul nUempted In i.'.Hlul«I ih1i u school ul near Muslim. Minn Huger.*) luul begun her work 
Cobbs in Virginia, lull nn*L willi failure liennunc. willi the dcuf nliuul live yearn before. The 
of hin porstinul Imbits. method of llit* l.'lurki. 1 School linn always been 

Tilt* fii'ML reel work in Aniorion began in llin nrnl. In lhe Hume vriir, 1XH7, uu nriil selmul 
wilder or l.Sl 1-lSir,. wlieii TIiuiiiuh Hopkins nuilrr .TiMvirsli auspices was opened in X’ I!W 
Ualluudul < 17K7—ISf» 1) of irnrlfuril, (’mm., he- York C’iLy hy nernlmril Kugrlsiniiim. This 
cninu interested in Alice Cogswell, Lhe ilenf was llin beginning nf ihe present New York 
mul iliinih child of n neighbor. This led Lu luHlilulinn for the Imprnveil Instruction of 
Lhe hoi tiling of Mr. (iullamlol In Knrnpn In Deaf Mules. Two years Inter a day school 
learn the art of leaching the deaf, anil nnliirully for the deaf was opened in llnslnii and named in 
he ivcnL In laigluiul. At hath Loudon ami honor of Ilornei-Mann. DT nnirse lhe melhml 
Edinburgh he encountered llm Mrjiiilwund mil- was oral. WiLli lhe ehluldislimeiil nf lliesu 
ntipuly, and was refused the iiiHlrueLioii besought Heliorils a liiller I'onlmversy arose. Il wns 
except upon terms that lie was obliged In de- claimed liml arlimiliiiiiiii l each ini' was 110 L a 
dine. Ill-turning rrum Edinburgh In London, means nr iuslrurliun, In il only a brunch; Unit 
lie ncceplcd Lhe invjlalion of the Ahh6 .Siraril, il was adapted only lo a small number or pupils; 
(17-12-1X22), ill* rupee's suceessur, who wuh that il was cosily (reipiiriug smaller elnaacH); 
upending “ Lhe hundred days ” in England, to liml il was dillinlll, disagreeable, and weuri- 
gn with him to l'aris mul sludy his methods, aonu* lo lhe pupils; liml il could uol lie used 
Coming hack to America in ISlfl, tinllaiideb as 11 means of religious iiislrueiinii; siml lliuL il 
opened Lin; Hchnnl at Hartford in April, IN 17, was imperfect and unreliable ns a means of 
with twenty pupils. Laurent Clere (l 7X1-ISC'.I), cuiiiinmiicution. Hut in sidle nf iliis upposiLion 
one of Xicurd’s lies l pupils, uecoiiumnicd Cl id- mosL of llu* larger scIiimiIh inLrodui'ed speech 
Imnlel Lo America, ami did liuieli fur the edit- leaching and lip reading for a Keleeleil few of 
tuition of the deaf hoLli at Hurlfuril and else- their pupils, chiefly IIiiim* wlm had learned lo 
where. Of course, ns Lhe Induing of (ialhiiidek speak liefore ln cotoiiiK deaf, The Seenml 1 11 - 
uml (‘lore had liccn iu the French or sign lernuliniinl (■iiuvculitni of Inslrueluis of lint 
method. Unit was the method introduced into Deaf held at Milan, 11 illy, in 1 HS(I, declared 
ilia United .States, and hy teachers IrnUnid at itself uiu\uidiUcdly‘ iu tuvur uT lhe pun* ural 
Hartford it was curried Ln the schools LlmL worn mcllind, and Lhe Eleventh (’onveolinn of Aiuer- 
iiiitiu esL ill ilia lied in Llu: oilier stales, as New ienii Tuslmelms lit llerkcley, l'id., in 1NH0, 
York ill ISIS, Pennsylvania in 1X22, Kentucky uduplcil llu* following resolution: "Thill ear- 
in IX2X, Ohio in 1X27, mill so 011 , until to-day nest mul persistent eiiderivora slimild lie made in 
every nlalv, with lhe exception uf New Hump- every scliuul for lhe dear In lead) every pupil In 
shire, Yerinuiit, Delaware, Wyoming, mol Xe- speak und rend from llu* lips, ami liml such 
viola, Inis one or inure achimlH. I 11 IHo? Ilm clforls should only In* uhiindniied when after 
(Vilmnhiu Insliluliim at Washington was iu- thorough lesls Ij v experieneed and enmpeleiit 
enrpnraleil, and in IXIH the Nulioiml Deaf- Leachcrs it is plainly evideul llmL lhe meiisuri! 
Mute College, the only iuslituliiin for the higher of success aLlaiimlili! is so small ns not Ln jusLify 
oduciilimi of the deaf ill the world, was opened lhe necessary aiiumiil of liilmr.” At llu; 
with De. Edward Miner Gulluiulct, Ihu young- Twelflh (‘ojivenlioli (New York, IXIID) llu* oral 
osl sun uf TIiuiiiuh llnpkius (liilliiudel, ns ils leueliers present nl'Riuiized 11 new Imdy devnLed 
president. The name was afterwards ehaiiRed espeeially lu speech wurlc.uud in llu* full of Lliat 
to (iallumlet t’ulleK'* («/.»'-) in honor uf Ainerini ‘h year a eliarler was nliluiiu-d frnni llu* Slule id 
iiioueer Leaelier. Meanwhile lim folluwei'H nf New York fur llu* American Assneiulinu In I'ru- 
Ileinieke in (lermauy had developed a pure mule llu* TcarhiniS of Niietrli In lhe I leaf. The 
oral iiiclliml, excluding all siRiis and manual uhjcels of Iliis Assnciiillini are " lu niil schools 

apelliiiK. Horace Minin (175M1-1NfiD), llu* .Si'c- for the dear in iheir clfnrls In Imrli spceeli and 

riiLnry uf the MassiuduiHclts Stale Ilnard nf ivl- Hpeech-reading liv pruYiiling schuiilrt for the 
uealinn, 11 mile a lour uf Kiirupo ill IfHH, and IrainiiiR of urLieululinii leueliers: L.v Ihe em- 
repurled nil wlml seemed lo liiin llu: Hiiperior- iihiymenl nf an agent ur ugeuls wlm shall, . 
ily uf lhe (lerinuu melhod. This report culled liy ennfereiice with leueliers mul others, disscini- 
fmlh much erilicism from the siRii leueliers of null* iiifnriuuliim eimcerninw nn*lhods of leneli- 
Americu, mol not a few went nhroud In see for injj spceeli mul spei’eli-muling, and hy using all 
llieniselves; hut as limy did not URrce in their other means ns may he deemed expedieul, lo 

cimehl.Hions with Mann, little chanKi; resulted. Lhe end that no ilcuf child iu America slmll lie 

There was considerable ugilnlimt in Mnssa- allowed Lo grow up ‘ denf and iliinih ' or ‘uuUi*’ 
tliuscLls, Lhe leaders liciiig Dr, .Samuel Ciridley without earnest mul persistent effnrLs haviiiR 
Howe (lBOi-1870) and Gardiner Greene Hub- been made to tenuh him Lo apeak and read the 
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lips.” Dr. Alexander Urulmm Hell was elinarn 
President nf Lite AhhijmuImiIi. In Lite fiirHier- 
nnci! of its nlijecLM Lin; Assiuialiuii Iuin In-Id n 
number »f summer mm'pUukh mul bus oiileral 
inLii «li ugrocimml wilh Lite Clarke Selmul by 
which il makes use nf lliu luiriniil class nf Unit 
school fur lliu training nf Lenchers. AL llin 
Fourteenth (’iiiivi-nlinii nf Aincm-un IiiHlmclurrt 
(Flint, Mich., IMIo) a cmisliLiiLiuii was uilii|iLcd, 
mill Inter a Federal chillier idiliiiucil. Thu 
Ualifnrmu Ili-HolnLiim was n;i tern led, mid a 
dccl/inilinn added lhaL tin.' ('mivenlion tvim 
" eoimniLLcd Ln mi imrlienlnr tlienry, method, 
or Myall?lu, adopting ns its guide Liu; follnwing 
niollo: 1 Any iimlliml fur gmid N'miiILh; nil 
mellmdrt, mill weilded In 1111110.’ l)r. Edward 
Miner UnUuudcl wiih oleeled president. A nuv- 
mul el huh is iiiiiiiiliiiiii'd ul (ialluudcl Cullege 
fur the induing uf leuehers on the linen laid 
duwii liy the Con Veil tin li. 

Classifies licm of Denf Persona. — According 
U» Die (iiuiHii.H relunirt nf Hie United SliiLen and 
Hie ilriLirtli Isles Lherc in one deaf person in every 
10(11). AhullL -ID per eenL nf llui deafness in 
euiiKi'iiiiid, and Ihii real llie rcHiill uf disease nr 
accident, The ruiigoiiilully deaf lire IIiiihv denf 
frnin liirLli, and hmuise uf lheir deafniiH.i they 
are dumh or inn Ln. IVilh llie.ii! are 11 anally 
included Lliu.su wlin heeuiiu; deaf before speech 
wan acquired. The Keini-nmle lire those whit 
hcciiine deaf nfler Hpereli wan acquired. Their 
ilhility Lu speak llml line Iniigiingi! vaiiert wilh 
lliu ugc al which deafness occurred, mid lie- 
cuiiHi! Iheir n|iim' ell is inure or less imperfeel they 
urn termed Hi'iiii-imili', The semi-denf are 
lliime who have snine hearing, nflen enough In 
lieln in Hie uer|i|tHlU mIi nf speech ami language, 
ami Hie modifying nf Ihiii'h. 1 1 should lie evi¬ 
dent Llinl llie.se iliree cIumscm require ilifferuiit 
methods nf imdrurUnii, I m L in must sc hinds llie.y 
receive priu* lie ally Hie same, ll wuh |irnhahly 
in Denmurk LliuL Lhe lirsl real ullenipt Wiih 
made Lu adapt lhe. iuslrnelinii In lliu needs 
nf the pupils. There nil new pupils spend Lho 
fii'rtL ycarlugeLher lining lesled fur chissilieulimi, 
The semi-ileuf and senii-nmle lire classed to¬ 
gether, and lhe remainder are divided iulu A, 

H, and (.' groups uminliiig In Llieir nieiiliil ca¬ 
pacity. Al lhe beginning id llie second year 
llie.se four groups are sent to diffevenl scliniils, 
mid all ure Imiglil nrnlly except lhe (‘ pupils, 
wilh whom sileul melhnds ure used. Hul ns all 
semi-dear mid .Hemi-imile pupils are not ctpud 
menially, Hii're sliuiild la 1 11 siilidivisiuli of tlial 
group also. In menial eupaeiLy lhe denf differ 
hul llLlli; from Lhe hearing j there ura aiming 
Hieinhrillinni uiiiuls, good uiiiiiIh, fair ami fcehlu 
minds. Tim feel 1 leu ess nf mind is nflen lhe 
result of [lie disease iJml cniim'd Hie deafness. 

The feeble-minded and lniekward denf are a 
great hindrance lu Hie progress of llieir clasrtes, 
mul many are discharged iih not fit .subjtiels 
fur iiHirueiiun. If llieir number he mifliciontly 
great, Limy may lie grnupe.il by Lhcmselvcs, hut 
even then their presence in Lhe schoul is utulc- 
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Birftblc. In slulcs like New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where there ure several schools, Hie 
Danish classification might lie easily copied. 
Hut if it wore mil followed in nil its details, 
provision might ul least he mude for Lite back¬ 
ward deaf; Limy are as deserving uf prupur 
treatment us the dunMjliml, mul nru fur mure 
numerous, 

Methods of Infllnipllnn. — In the education 
of lho denf the aim is lhe snine ns tliuL uf all 
other educuLiuii, i.e. lhe iluparliiig of knowledge 
and the developing rd mind. There are two 
priueipid melliuds by which this is dune, the 
111 a 11 mil, or (as iL is cnlled in Omit llritnin) 
niton t, inelhod and tlie oral. The latter 
employs lhe natural me Lho d uf human coinnui- 
iiiciiliun, — speech, — and substitutes for hear¬ 
ing the reading of speech by sight from Lliu 
11 m veil ion L uf lhe lips. The former uses natu¬ 
ral nr emivenliunul gestures and finger spelling 
in place of speech. HoLh methods employ 
writing and textbooks. In some schools both 
oral mul inamml instruction arc given. If both 
methods are used in llie same classes, Lhe nchoola 
are called combined method schools; if some 
classes are Lauglil urnlly mid Home manually, 
limy urn combined sysLeni schools. As the 
manual mctliud was the first to be used in the 
Hclmuls of America, and ns il is still employed 
in musL uf Ilium, modified more ur less by oral 
leaching, il will bo described first, The manual 
method employs movements uf the lunula ami 
lingers lu express ideas in place of spoken words. 
Them.' movements limy lie gestures, either niilii- 
rally pantomimic ur conventionalized, or al¬ 
phabetic symbols used for spelling words. 
As examples uf tlm natural signs Lhe full owing 
may ho cited. Hal: Llie lingers mul thumb of 
the right hand brought together and placed lu 
lho lips. Sleep: the bend inclined and check 
laid un palm ul right hand, //rinse. 1 the tips ul 
lliu lingers uf bulb hands placed Logctlier mil- 
lining a roof. If these three bu combined in 
lho order limine-ISal-Slecp, we have, the eonven- 
liunulizcdsign for lluiiic (the place nf ouLing and 
sleeping). The drawing of the fuielinger Imri- 
zunliilly across the mouth from base to lip very 
mi luridly suggests "syrup” ur 11 mu lassos," Imt 
when the movement is hom lip to luise.il menus 
" a lie.” The furulinger held vertically before 
the 111011 ID mul then thrust forward means 
" truth." 

Hume signs, called initial signs, consist merely 
of Llie lirsl letter of the word in Lite manual itl- 
jiluibel. " C-hurriflrr " is lhe letter U over the 
lionrl, and the days of (lie week are the initials 
H, M, T, ulc,, ernnhiiicd with iv cimilar imm¬ 
inent of lhe hand- If Lhe tips ur llie fore and 
middle fingeiw of Hie right hum I be placed on 
lhe buck uf lhe left list, as ir pricking a potato 
with 11 fork, llie meaning is " Ireland.” In 
England the thumb pointed toward a person 
or thing means " good,” while Lho liLlle finger 
means "bad." An authority on the sign lan¬ 
guage says that he lias used it with an American 




made Iirh been much dimiusHctl hy Iciichcra, 
some advocating iho order id llin worilH, tuul 
ulhera Lliu " natural ” tinier. The following 
is llm Lord's 1‘ray or an rendered by mi ac¬ 
knowledged niasler id Lliu nittii Iiuiutuijjo: 
"Pother our Heaven in; nnme Thy hallowed; 
kingdom. Tliy coma; will Thy do linrlh on 
Ilonvcn in name, YesLerdny Lu-doy lo-morrow 
broad Rive, cal enough. Deb In our forgive wo 
others deb Is Lhcir forgive same. Temptation 
lead in not. Sin trouble sorrow deliver. King¬ 
dom Tliy power Thy glory Thy forever nml over. 


Tint miuiiliil alpluilmL in bulb ils single-homi 
(Preiirh and Amorimm) nml dniildc-lmml (I'hig- 
IihIi) forms, is Inn well-huowii In need ih'rinri|ilinii. 
lMnU'n illustrating the two forms lire In lie roimil 
hi nil dieliimarirs mid I'lioyclnjirdius, mid uinsl 
ehildren nl hcIiooI Iciii ii in use ii mirreiiLitinmdy 
ns a milislilule for the forbidden whispering. 
Hill few remember it idler llieir Helimil days lire, 
over, and lime lose n method of cnmimimention 
that might bo of great service and comfort in 
enso of tiickuess or accident, llobert Louis 

Slevenson is said to have used il when Loo weak 
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to nrfciculatc, The oral mo Iliad was the one, 
ns >vhn pointed out ulinve, employed liy the 
earliest teachers who for the most port taught 
single pupils. It, liiiH lniim very successfully 
employed in (Jiir mm limes in tlie home training 
nf ileuf ehildmi by parents and friends often 
illilerule ami nlisnlululy ignorant of any utlicr 
nuiniiH nf cuiniminiruling with lliu cliild than 
by talking to him, 

In the Leu riling of apr-rdi to the deaf two 
methods are employed, Liu* elcinimt and tho 
word. Tlie.se methods are also used in Leach¬ 
ing reading In hearing children, hut the problem 
is nut the same. The hearing child win already 
speak the word, lie is /rliown a picture of a 
eat ami can rail it by name; hi* linn indy to bo 
laught Unit n certain combination of three let¬ 
ters in another picture of the eat. _ The deaf 
child cnnnul speak_ the word, and is made to 
Attempt the imitation of Lhc three scmiuLs to¬ 
gether, and perhaps mieeeedH, hut he is incap- 
ublc of pronouncing the word “ lack," which 
contains the sninc llireo sounds, and it must 
he Luuglit as a new word. Ily the elomcnb 
me thud (lie p oners nf (lie letters are taught, and 
the child is shown how to resolve words into 
their component purLs. For no one can pro¬ 
nounce a word until lie can pronounce the begin¬ 
ning, lhc middle, and the end. In teaching 
young (leaf children to speak, the attention ia 
first lit tract ml by gymnastic movements of Lho 
body and Us parts, which are imitated by the 
pupil. In the beginning these move menu arc 
large, but limy arc gradually narrowed down 
in the. fiuic and lips and tongue, thus directing 
the uLlnnliun La tlio movements that must be 
waLcheil in the acquisition of spec eh and lip 
muling. Ily action work, running, hopping, 
falling, etc., Lho lip movement of lho word of 
command is associated with the action, and tho 
foundation of lip reading is laid before instruc¬ 
tion in speech begins. In tlic Leaching of 
Bounds the aspirate precede the vocal, p ia 
shown to lie more than a mere closing and open¬ 
ing of the lips by noting the effect of the explo¬ 
sion of breath upon a sLrip of paper or feeling it 
on the back of the lmnd. I and k arc simi¬ 
larly taught. After a number of breath con¬ 
sonants have been taught the open vowel ah ia 
given, and contrasted with it mu and 00 , tho 
three sbowing a large, round opening, an up¬ 
right elliptical opening and a small, round open¬ 
ing, Combinations of these consonants and 
vowels lire next given, pah, paw, poo; ahp, awp, 
nop; puli!;, lawk, knhl. In lime all the canso- 
mmls and vowels are taught and combined, 
The written form in given as soon as tho child ia 
perfectly familiar with the spoken form, taking 
it readily from the lips of others and speaking 
it himself, 

The elements as taught arc placed in their 
proper plnccs to form Lho consonant and vowel 
charts. These charts were originally used nt 
tho Clarke School, and arc a great help in. lead¬ 
ing denf children to become independent in the 


pronunciation of new words as they meet them 
in their rending. They have also been used in 
some primary schools for hearing children, and 
the abdity to read has been acquired much moro 
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quickly tlmn by other methods. The Conso¬ 
nant chart when read vertically gives in tho 
first column the aspirated sounds, in tho second 
tho vocalized, and in the third the nasal. 


ll- 

Vh 

P 

t 

It 

vie 


I 

p>i 


w— 


b 

d 

u 


m 


n 


r- 


t*h t 2 ii 


s 1 

cloi 

]cy 

sll 

oil 

loll 


zll 


— fia 
'Wo 


y- 


(x—.ha) 

Canaonunt Chart. 


(qu'-JuvU 


Sounds in the samo horizontal row have the 
snmo position of the vocal organs, and to the 
eye appear Ilia anme. The lip render secs no 
difference between pan, iinii, man; pal, bat, 
mnl; pad, bod, Jiind. It is only by his knowl¬ 
edge of languago and tho context that ho is 
able to know which is meant. 

The Vowel chart gives the back and front 
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vowels in aeries from llic narrow In the widn. Next an oral branch, nL hi hup rliuLnurt; from the 
Those between the two aluirL tlu.nl lc.h lire tin: main hnilding, wim usUhlialiml where pnrn 
abort BuundH. The duslics represent the min- oral tenching wax given with un oral environ- 
Hoimnlrt of the words. Two vowels separated muni out of the sclnndrrioni. One hy one the 
by n iIuhIi represent tin: diphthongal sounds. various enmluiialinim were ulmnilimed, until in 
Long ilnHlies represent woi'ils with the Huuuds 1K()2 it wuh derided lliul every now pupil nIiiiiiIiI 
ns linul. The ulLe rim Live spellings have the he plum! under oral iintlriiclinii; from that year 
mime miimih) as the chart hiiiiiuIh iilmvc them, onward the oral depart men l stein lily grew hi 
Deaf children quickly learn llu-sn rules of pu- niac, and with the graduation of micccHsivo 
Hiliun, ami npply them in the promtneinlion of classes the inunual ileparLiitenL grew Hinallur 
any worth pul Indore them. nml snialler, until in June, 1 HOD, the Institution 

Put u\i tlie drill that limy lie given mi the became purely oral. These experiments, eiirc- 
cleinuiila ami their euinhiimlioiiH, while it inuy fully, slowly, ami emiseieiilinusly eurried out, 
make the pupil read with a fair umiriicy nr give Dr. A. I,. K. (.’router, the .Hiiperinluiid- 
proiiiineiiiLiuii, dues not ini|mrl an iiiidernlniid- cuL, a right to speak with authority on the sidl¬ 
ing of wlinl is rend. Any one may learn the ject. lie hrgiin the experiments with un pre- 
hu unda of a foreign language and read it aloud conceived ideas in favor of or alls m; in fact, 
sulfirieiilly well Lo convoy ideas lo one knowing twenty years of luuiiiial leaching before lie 
it, and yet gcL nothing from iL himself. Neither lircame Mupermleiiileiil had, if any tiling, biased 
tinea an ability to read frum the lips and repeal his mind in favor id the manual method. Thn 
what is spoken hy others mean that the deaf oral method won im its merits. As a result uf 
child has uuderHliiod whaL was said. The these experiments, must schools for the deaf in 
normal child hears language from the day of America now (iliifi: nil beginning pupils in oral 
his liirtli, and even Indore In; learns to speak classes until it is ileeldcil Moil they rnnimt 
understands a great ileal that is said lo him. profit hy siu-h instruction, when they are Lrwis- 
I’he dear child, depriveil of nil Huh uncoiiseiiiiis ferreil Ui iiiamiul eluwies. .lunL wliut emisliluLes 
touching, must lie tnugliL every word nml e. 011 - success is nut slaiidurdi/eil, .Some claim Unit 
slrucliim us Ini needs Lo use d, This is true any speech, even very poor speech, is heLler 
whether the iiiHlruclion is given hy manual than u» speech, and that tin; friends and tluilv 
spelling, gesture, or lip movement. It is no usHiieiales will uiulerslttml even if it ianiiuntelli- 
ciisier for him Lo understand wlmt is meant gihln In a stranger. Others hitiii Lii think lliat 
when l-u-u-s-d-n-y is spelletl on llm lingers, or unless a pupil can speak rlcuriy and distinctly 
the Lhumli is placed lietween Lhe fore and middle he ought not to lie encouraged to use his voice, 
lingers and the hand waved ariiuiul in a circle, The old manual sidniols did nut admit punils 
Mian it is when llm word " Tuesday " is spoken, until they were eiglil or ten years of age, amt in 
mill lie wnlchi'H the inoliim of the Ups. In h’ix years gave them such u knowledge id English 
every case lie uniat he taught whnl the signs, that not a few were alili; In fill responsible pu- 
iii a mud or labial, mean. lL is true Mint the bilious- Edmund Itiinth was the. editor of Ilia 
manually Lauglit pupil can nmro readily imitalo .'Inrniiiisn (Town) liureka; Job Turner was n 
the signs (spoiled or gestured), ami so his missionary-ul-largc of tin; PruleHlanL Episcopal 
prugru.is at first seems to In; greater Hum (hat Church; John Carlin was a painter and poet, 
of the orally taught, lint every timelier oT u These nre but a few of Lhe distinguished deaf 
primary uml class knows that lieu pupils ace. lulueulcil in the first half of tlie nineteenth m\- 
tddu to lake from the lips scores of iileus moro tury. Tin we were Lhe days when llm common 
Ilian they can spenk. The real Lest of the selimils Lurued out great men after a few short 
ineLliud should he applieil at the mill, not the terms. With the increase, of lime in lhe coin- 
liegiuniug id the course. On leaving school the mini schools, the schools tor the deaf also gave 
orally taught have covered as much ground ns eight, ten, and even twelve yours to their coursea. 
Lhe manually Lauglit, and Micro is the milled In New Yolk a child entering ul live or six, by 
advantage that their means of cuiiimuuicaliun remaining until lie is twenty-one, inuy have u 
is umleraloml hy Lhe public at large. fifteen or sixteen year emirsi:. In t!runt llrit- 

Tho most thorough expori mentation with iiin the course is still short, as all children, uu 
Lite various inuLliiids used in the instruct inn iimller ill wlinl age they enter, are obliged to 
of Lhe deaf was made at Llm I'lmnnylvania In- leave when reaching sixteen years. The in¬ 
stitution for Llic Deaf ami Dumb at I'hiladel- trodiiclion of llm kindergarten in llm leaching 
pliia, lietween the years IK70 and I(1(10. At of very young hearing children has led lo Lhe 
lirsL. ns in nil Liu: older American schools, thn eslalilislimeol of several infant schools for the 
melliod was manual, instruction lining given hy drnr. The prinimLers of Lheso sclionls are of Ilia 
signs, spelling and writing. Articulation was opinion that if the deallmliy Is held in the arms 
introduced first as an uccomplislunent for Lhosc and talked Lo In: will feel Lhe idlest vibrations 
who were Lhouglil to he nhlu Lo profit by it, a of Llic mother or lonelier. This, Logclhcr with 
few inoinenLs a day being given Lo Lhe use of the lip movements which he is required Lo 
Lhe vocal organs. Later classes were taught watch, forms a siihsliluLo for the sound impres- 
ornlly, but the pupils were allowed Lo mingle sums that Llm normal child is constantly rocciv- 
freely with the manually taught out of school, ing unconsciously through the ear. Thcao 
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conditions of Lull produce li|i readers of the high¬ 
est order, 1ml Llie immature minds unrl uncon¬ 
trolled lmiHck'H of the ilruf huhiirx do not ullow 
them In upeuk any plainer limit do litlle hear¬ 
ing children uf Llio same iiki*, anil while llm hear¬ 
ing child in guided liy Ids car In current his fiuilla 
of speech, tin; ilcuf child, having nn such guide, 
bo comets more and inure fixed in faulty lialiilH 
of urLicululiim Unit no uuiouui id iifler-currec- 
linn can critdil'iiU 1 . lly far helLer remdlH are 
oliluiued with iiiipila wIioho iiixlnirliuii in 
speech began ill nix r ir right yrnrx uf age. 

Tlic iluy Hidinid fur Llm ilrnf linn many advo¬ 
cates among Llmse who believe llial Liu; child's 
place is in llm luuuu and ciiuiinL hear 11 m idea 
of Ids being imrli'il frinii his pure u la during 
those impruHHionabli; years when Inline life 
means hii nuieh lo him. The fact (.lull llm child 
is deaf, and fur llial ruatltin in many eases an 
ohjecl of pity, uflen HlrcngllieiiH I Ins fueling. 
These well-ineaniiiK people seem In forget Hint 
there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, more 
hearing hoys and girls of llm same age 
away from home in hoarding hcUimiIh Ilian Lliero 
nrc deaf. These cume fur the must purl fruin 
homes of a higher chum limn do average deaf 
children, homes in which llm pareiils and 
friends are heller qualified lo aasml in Ihelr 
education. Tlio theory llial the pa run Is and 
friends will help llm deaf child in Llm iieriuiiu- 
liun of language is not home mil in practice, 
flinuc so ninny rillier nrc loo ignurnuL nr have 
no lime after a Inlay day's work lo give such 
help. In llm hoarding mduml every oim, from 
Llie Miiicrlliluinlunl In llm lininhlesl serviuil, 
can do Homulldiig every day lu further llio 
child's progress. 

Willi ideal liuiue eomliliiniH of cure, clennli- 
ness, do thing, and food, all of which receive 
the utiunsl aLLenlinn in Llm hoarding school, 
and pa re n Is who would supplement llie efforts 
uf the teachers, as do the altoiidanlH in llm 
boarding selimil, llu! day seliool might he best. 
PuL will) homes ns Ihey are, llm regular life uf 
the hoarding school, willi its plain, wlmlesoiuo 
food and regular hours, is Lo ho preferred. 
Anolher feature of Llm Inmrdiug senunl llial 
might Lo he menLioned is Llm imlUHlrlnl train¬ 
ing, liy which every liny and girl in given llio 
rudiments of a Iriule LluiL they may lie pre¬ 
pared Lo hceiiiim wage earners when limy leavo 
hcIiouI. There are sixly-four day schools in 
the Uniteil .Slates, and all of llmin, willr hill one 
exception, are uriil. Fifty uf lliein lire in Ihren 
Mules, Wiseoiisin (IwenLy-mm), Illinois (fifteen; 
of LIic.hr twelve are in C'liieugn alone), and 
Michigan (funi'ti'cii), Tim day hrIiiiiiIh lire 
usually eimdueled ilh n purl of llie public selmul 
ay,item of llm city nr Imvn in u’hieh they me 
located, but llie Inmnling Hidmols are mostly 
classed with llie penal and corrective institu¬ 
tions and are under the stnLe board of charities. 
In some slates, however, laws Itnve linen Massed 
placing Llm schools for Lheilouf under llie ilenurl- 
ment of education, where Limy rightfully belong. 


Acconling lo the latest statistics (see /lincr- 
iVim stun rib of the Den/, Jail. iOLO) Ihure were 
ill llie United 8 Lutes 1-15 schools (public ami 
private) for the dear with 12,332 pupils ami 1,073 
li'iieheru. Of llmso schuola 60 employed the oral 
melliud and flO Uic combined melhud, while 
H,878 pupils were taught speech and 7,602 wholly 
or chiefly by llie oral method, 

There nro two professional inngnzincB, both 
published in llm city of Wasliinglan, tho 
/I mcricmi A limits of llie Deaf, issued Under tho 
direction of a committee of the Conference of 
HupcrinlcndciiLs and Principals of American 
.S'eliools for tho Deaf, and the Volta llcoicur, 
Lhc organ of the American Association to Pro¬ 
mote llie Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Tho 
Volin Iltircuu for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge relating Lo the Dear, at Washington, 
was established liy Dr. Alexander Graham 
Hell, with llio Valla Prize awarded to 1dm by 
Llm French government Tor his invention of 
Llie Leluphune. Dr. Alexander Melville Dell 
(lHlO-lUOfj), llie falher of Graham Hell, also 
eimlrilnilud liberally Lo the funds of theburenu. 
J3r. Melville Hell's Visible ftpeccli Symbols, Ilia 
most accurate muLliod of recording phonetic 
values over invenLetl, nrc UHcd in some flchools 
fur lhc (leaf, and coiisLiluLo a part of Lhc train¬ 
ing of every lonelier. 

Canada, — The Dominion of Cnnatla lias 
seven provincial Nchuula Tor iho deaf, of which 
flvo are comliincd, and two havn aopnmtc oral 
and manual departments. 

The Lolul nil in her of pupils (November, 1010) 
was H32, of whom -100 were laught speech and 
300 liy Bpeceh, Tho teachers numhered 151; 
02 mule, K0 female; ID deaf, 01 oral, D2 indufl- 
Irial. The Canadian tcnchcra nfliiinle with 
lliosD of llm UniLcd HlaleH and arc members of 
both Llio CunvciiLion and the Association. 

Great Brllnln. —• A little past the middle of Llie 
Inst century llm Iiritiali schools for the deaf had 
ahnniliined the metliod of llrnidwood in fnvor 
of llio French or silent method. In 180G tliu 
Jews’ Denf nud Dumb Home was established at 
London by llie JJjiioneas Mayor tie riothsrJiihl. 
William van Praagh wns the first principal, and 
speech was taught afLcr tho German fashion. 
The school \vnn much visited, and liLLlo by lilllo 
Lite German method was introduced into the 
iildcrHchools. In 1HB0 a Iloynl Commission that 
liutl been appointed to inquire into llm educa¬ 
tion id llm deaf recommended tliat all deaf 
children should luivu " full opporlunily of being 
uilucntod on the. mire arid system ' J ; and that 
Lite elnss Hliould lie spoken of as " Ihu deaf " 
iiml not ns " dear-muLes " or " dear and dumb,” 
unless they were actually so. To-day the 
irietlind in England is chiefly oral; hi Scotland, 
combined; and in Irelnnd, sign and manual. 
Insonu’sclionls, professedly ural, there is a inoyo- 
moiiL toward the iiilroduclioo id finger spelling 
mid Lhc CHtnhlisImient uf silent classes for such 
pupils ns are not successes on purely oral lines. 
In Glasgow and jlristol it is proposed to form 
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separata clauses for the aeml-dcnf. TUcao 
cl cases will of course lie laughL orally. In 
CJrcaL JlriLnin the school period is fixed hy law, 
tlio compulsory age being no veil lu sixteen, with 
two permissive years, from live Lo seven. Ily 
Lire colipcruLiun of lliu NiiLinmd Association of 
Teachers or the Deaf and Lite central Hoard of 
Education Llie law iH eiiforceil, nod in recent 
years Lho attendance} has tdiowu a marked in- 
crense, In the English sclioola the require¬ 
ments for teachers are far more rigid Limn those 
in Lite United ftlnleft. Hy Lho new regulations 
of tlui English Hoard of KihirrUion tone hers in 
schools for the deaf will he required uj Imld both 
a Government Elementary Teachers' Certifi¬ 
cate and a special diploma relating Lo work with 
the deaf. Teachers already employed will he 
roLained as long as they do cfliuienl work and 
satisfy Ilia Majesty’s Inspector In .Scotland 
and Ireland no rules are ax yet Iniil down. TJie 
National Association of Teachers of the l)cnf, of 
which Mr. A. J. Story is Chairman and Dr. W. 
H. Addison ih Vicc-Chainnun, includes in its 
membership Lenchera of nil shades of n pinions. 
It holds a conference every two years. The 
Conference of 1007 was in lorn aim mil. The 
organ of Llie Association is The Teacher uf 
(/is DciiJ, publislicd bi-monthly. The Asxoeiu- 
lum seeks to iulluuiicc public opmion in fnvur 
uf the deaf, Trade Leaching, which forms one 
uf the important departments in the American 
boarding hcIiuuIh, is almost unknown in Great 
Urilniii, manual training and sloyil being 
thought sufficient, Two or three schools have, 
however, introduced real trade Lunching, Aii- 
crley (London) led the way, and was followed 
by Margate. Thu pupils upend half Lho day in 
Holiool and half in the workshops. Manchester 
has recently opened a trade school for boys over 
sixteen who work at their trade nil day and aL- 
lend evening classes. In Jan. 1910 Lhorc were 
52 schools for Lho deaf in Great Hritniu with 
■1,053 pupils and dOH teachers, Of the schools 
20 used the oral method and H the combined 
method. 

France, — Thu Abbfl dc I’Epdc died at llto 
opening of the lie volution of 17 HU, and the Abbd 
Slcnrd, who had been sunt from Bordeaux lo 
study methods with a view Lo establishing n 
school in that city, was appointed his successor. 
In July, 1701, the Assembly converted the echo id 
into the National IimiiLuLiun for lho Deaf and 
Dumb, and in 17U<f it was moved Lu the Humi¬ 
nary of iSuint Mii^loise, in lino HuiitU Jacques, 
where it still remains, In 1851) the boxch were 
BcpnraLiid, the girls being sent to Bordeaux, 
Until 1870 Llie French, heIiooIh followed llio 
manual method or lie l'Epdo. In that year it 
was decided Lo iuLroduco Llie ornl method into 
Lho bcIiooI n.L Bordeaux, nnd In Llie following 
year it was introduced at Taris. Tho Congress 
n.L Milan (tHBO) confirmed this action, and soon 
nil tho schools in the comiLry followed the ex¬ 
ample ficb by lliu two principal national in¬ 
stitutions. In lho Paris institution boys arc 


taken at Lhe age of six in a special dime en- 
fantine. Their regular aelionl course does not 
begin unlit they are nine. The school period is 
usually eight years, and nil mnsL leave nt 
twenty-one. There urn M prehmL nearly two 
hundred nBtfi'iity-fivn pupils. In May, iou 7 i 
there were in Fruuce sixty-live hcIiuiiIx fur tho 
dear, willi an atteiulanee nf IJHUI. Four of 
Lhvse were nuliumd iiiHtituLimm, the others 
private. Thirty were mixed seliuuls, with lho 
boys nnd girls always in weimruti! class ch; six- 
It'Kh wore fur buys unly unit iiiiinLnnu fur gills. 

Germany, — Amman wiw the real /minder of 
the German mellmd. Uvinirki; devised no 
new mellmd, he merely followed the tine that 
Amman had practiced hu successfully. It;u- 
ninko, however, deserves credit for fearlessly in- 
Hisling on Lhe leaching of Npeeeh ami teaching 
by spuci’h. The greatest uf all (Jermuii edu¬ 
cators of tins ileal was IVirdrieli Moritz Hill 
(1HU5-1H7-I) uf Lius school nL Wei.m-iifclH. 
Prussian Hiixony. The key note uf bn melhuil 
wuh Llie development of speech in the deaf chilli 
in the sumo way Unit nature develops iL in lho 
hearing nliild. While r.niidi'iniiing conventional 
flifitis, Ilill allowed lliu use uf nuLiiml signs in the 
lowest clauses, gradually will is Li Luting Njiukeu 
language Tur lliein, Lho use uf signs being n 
liinilrauno rnthor than a gain in the acquiring 
of Hpceeh ami lip rending. In Lhe German 
schools uf tu-ilny oral language and lip reading 
are llio chief ubjcelH uf instruction from tho 
beginning of lho course. Tim written farm is 
milled when needed. In Llio middle stages Ilia 
work closely rmuiibJi'S Unit in tlm ordinary 
schools fur the hearing, ami in the upper grades 
it dues not differ from il at nil. There were in 
11)09 (see Writfniinti'fl JVinl»ffM»iriieii-,l]isfiii/eii 
DcirfscMnods, lD(kil), 89 schools in Germany willi 
7,220 pupils and 820 leachew. 

In most of Llm cminlriux of Contineninl 
Europe the oral method is chiefly used. 
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There tire a tew schools for the denf in South 
America, South Africa, Australia, anti Inilia, 

In Corea, at l’ycng Yang, anil in China, at 
Piloting, Ultra are two schools with Leachcra 
imifcrtl under Mrs. Mills nt tha Pioneer School 
at Chefuo. 

E. S, T, 

,Sca IluLWEn, John; Deaf-Blind, Educa¬ 
tion OK. 

RoIurHiiCBai — 

Deu,, Ai,BHANi)KH On ah am. Deaf-Mute Instruction in 
flchtivn la lha Work of the Public .Schools, (tynali- 
iuuLnu, Inal,) 

15eli„ Alf;x aniikii Melville, _ English Visible Speech 
in Twelve Lesions. (Wuslungtim, 1007.) 

BqNet, Juan Paulo. Ilcdnccidn tie Ins Lclrtts, 1/ nrla 
(Hiin Jftincilur fl hiihlur foa Muitus. (10'iU.) See 
American .1 minis, Vdl. III. pp. UOD-’JIl. 

Db Land. Fusil Dumb no Longer,■ Tha Jioinancs a/ 

Uia Telephone. (WiiBhlnglfiii, 1U0S.) 

Elliott, IIii'IIaiiu. Articulution ninl Lip-Rending, 
(Lniirlnn. 1007.) 

Faiiiuii, Auhaiiam. Arnold an the Education o/ tho 
Deaf. (Lonilun, 1U01.) 

CJallauuet, Euwahu Min Eli. Life of Thomas Hopkins 
(laUuuilcl. (Now York, I8R8.) 

Gqiiuun, Johbi'II 0. .Vales ami Oljsmnfi’ons on Iho 
, Edurntion of the Deaf. (Wnslimfilan, IHOJ.) 

L'Erfip., Annfc he. Lit Vtritnbh Manilro il'inalruird les 
A'otirrh cl .1/ ucls, conflrmie tmr urtc longue cxplricnca 
(L7B-1). ,4ne /linmcmi /liinnfs, Vol. XII, pp. 1, 01, 

The Front’ll mulliod, 

Histories of Mncn'cnn Schools for tha Deaf, 3 voIh, 
(WnalilLiKlon, 18U3.) 

Lqnu, J. tieiiuvLMi. Tho Sian Language, A Manual 
of .Sitfiis, (Wnsliiiifiloii, 11)10.) 

Love, J. Kurili, M. D., and Aneiaov, W. II. Deaf- 
i/iiliim, a Clinical mill i’alhokoicnl Study, with 
clinplcro on Iho Education mul Training of Deal 
Mu Lea. (Glnagow, 1HUCI.) 

Pbet, Ihaau Lkwin. The Family Instruction of tho 
Deaf in Early Childhood. (Wnaliliiqlmi, 1HK0.) 

Walt i mu, Euuahii. Gcachichla rlcs I’niilisfimiHicii- 
JlildiiiiOaiiiMcna. (1HS2.) Sco Mnierinirt /Iniinls, 

Vol. XXVII/, pp. ’23.1-2-H. Tho German motiioii, 

□as Tiuiljslunimnii -Ilil Jungs wesen im Dcutachcn 
llaich, in Lett is, W., /Jna [/nlerricldaiuaacri ini 
Dcnlac/icu Iteich, Vol. Ill, (llcrliu, 1004.) 

Watson, Jdsei'ii, /nsfrircli'an of (ha Deaf and Dumb. 
(Jlrnhhvaoil'a Method.) (Lomloii, lsUD.) 

Pcriwfi'cnla: — 

American Aimak of tho Deaf, Publication begun in 
1B'17. FifLy voiumca hnvo been oarefully indexed. 

I ml i spoil b« 1)1 a for Llio whole auhjcot. (Wnsltiug- 
Lun, D, Cl.) 

,/l.ssocitilioii /icDieui (1BD0-10QD). Devoted eapoclnlly 
la Lhu teaching or Sncoch. (Washington, D, C.) 

DM Her /Hr 'i'aiibaliiiniiienoililiiiig. (Carlin.) 

L'Educmione dei iSoniointi/i, (Miltin.) 

Orouu der Taubsluiiimeii-d a s f n II o n. (Friedberg.) 

Xemic Uintrulo de I'&’nseimiam enl ita Saurila-Mucla. 

I us il III Lion Nallomile ilea Hourda-Muols. (Furls.) 
Teacher of tho Deaf. Organ al the NftLlonol Association 
of 1 anchors or tho Dent, (Stoko-on-Tronl,, Eng¬ 
land.) 

Volta Rm/cw. Can I Inning the Assomikn Itaiew, 
(lVnshiiiHLon, D, C.) 

DEAF-BLIND, THE EDUCATION OF THE. 

— Tho tloaf-bliiul nrc, fortiuifttaly, a small class, 
and a large portion oT them have been stricken 
late in life, so that when Lhcsc, together with 
tho focb)c-miinlet], aro deducted, there remain 
only a small number who can be educated. 
Tho German census for 1000 reported in a poptt- 
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lation of 60,000,000, soma 34,000 blind, 40,000 
deaf, and 340 deaf-blind, that is, one deaf- 
blind among 145 deaf, A Swedish statistician 
found 00 deaf-blind among 2100 deaf whom 
he studied, Instances of the education of the 
deaf-blind are reported in America, England, 
Germany, France, Sweden, and Norway. 
Owing lu tho influence of the pioneer work end 
the fame of Dr. K, G. Iiowc, tho largest num¬ 
ber of recorded cases of dcnf-hlind who have re¬ 
ceived instruction are fa mul in America, Mr. 
William Wade gives tiic names of about sixty 
in the United Slates and Canada deaf-blind 
from childhood, and the name af a dcnT-blind 
person is not likely to bn recorded unless somo 
one hns tried to teach him. Only a few names 
have come down of tlcaf-ldiml persons who 
lived before the time of Laura Bridgman, and 
yet there have been hundreds in Lhe world 
since tho work of teaching the ilcaf began. 
Among the tlcnf-blind in Europe and America 
who have been under instruction aucl hnvo 
been most fully studied ami reported upon 
may be mentioned Lama Bridgman, Helen 
Keller, ILtgfihild ICnnfcft, Marie Heurliu, Herlfia 
Schultz. The records of Lhe deaf-blind are Lo 
be found in a large number of reports .and 
biographies, most of wlpcli ore devoted to in¬ 
dividual cases. There is no general work on the 
subject which embodies wlmt is known at the 
present time of the methods of teaching the 
deaf-blind and tho heaving of their education 
on psychological and pedagogical questions. 
Apparently some of the teachers of Lhe deaf- 
blind in Europe approached the problem with 
little knowledge of what had been done by Dr. 
Howe nncl others. The increasing unity of 
knowledge in Lhe modern world of cducalion, 
mid tho great popular interest in tha achieve¬ 
ments of one or two or the denf-bliiul, nmko 
it unlikely that in tho fuLuvo any tencher will 
begin work with a new pupil without having 
becomo familiar with the labors of other 
teachers; the same considerations warrant the 
hope that hereafter nil the educablc deaf-blind 
in. civilized countries will be reported nntl placed 
under instruction. 

Much of the published writing on the edu¬ 
cation and psychology af the deaf-blind is tho 
work of those who have studied printed reports 
rather than the deaf-blind themscB'cs; one 
cannot say that tiiero lias been too much of 
this kind of writing, for any expression of 
interest, which in turn can bo the cause of 
interest in others, is a gain. But is should bu 
said that no teacher, psychologist, or philoso- 
her should draw any conclusions from the 
istoryrqf the deaf-blind until he has Bought 
out several of them and talked with them, 
The manual alphabet can ho learned in a few 
hours, and by means of it an intelligent person 
can discover for himself the general level of 
education which any deaf-blind person has 
reached. There iB no excuse, for so many a 
priori utterances about tho capacities of tho 
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di-ftf-bliiiil ns the learned linvn in tin* nasi fltmt 
forth with nil llio nir uf conviction null imthor- 
liy, Arul the stMlriiienlH of well-ini’MiiiiiR 
nmnteurs are eqmilly misleading, fiuch Htaln- 
lnHilH, fnr IiihUliici*, jim Unit ‘‘ mine cif the ninny 
NUCCi'Mfifiil tencli'Trt nT Lhe blind-deuf ever had 
any experience in lhe work," nml Unit " imy 
good teacher in our cniuniiin schools. purlicu- 
hirly in kindergurleu work, is fully qualified 
In touch n liliiiil-il'uf |»ii|i)l, after she loams 
tiir* nuiiiiinl ii l|iluila*i." Then; is very jiiiujIi 
more to lenrn limn Hint. and there seem lint In 
he "ninny" wlio have learned it, Much else 
jins been wriLlen aluiuU the (leaf-Miml which 
tends In cjlmctiro the lessons (lint are In lie 
leiirneil bom wliul him lieen dune, mid ho lends 
In retard milter than advance lhe work fur 
the denf-liliml mid fur the deaf. The natural 
Rcnernsily uf the Imiirnu heart liiukes it glrnl 
to uccepl exaggerated nUilrmciilx liluml the 
success nf children who are ilnulilv lumdi- 
cajijied; unit (inly b.V the niosL careful mmlysiH 
of the fiifiLs mnl principles involved cnu we 
understand Lliis small corner of the ({rent 
world of education, a curlier- which holds ruueh 
of enciHinigt'int'iil nml enlighten men l /or nil 
teachers. 

Dr, Howe riunU's from Illnehulnne's Cnm- 
Mieiifarirs ihe following law: "A mno is not 
mi idiot, if lie hotli any glimmerings of reason 
ho that he eau tell Ills parents, his age, or tho 
like matters. ]!ul a man wlm is hum deaf, 
dumb, and blind is looked u)inu by the law an 
in Lln? Hivnip stale with mi Idiot; lie lining sup¬ 
posed incapable of any understanding, as waul¬ 
ing all Llinse senses wliieh furninli the human 
mind with ideas." From idiocy Lu llelnn 
Keller’s article on the Blind in Him work (g.p.) 
wliat a liight of tho human suirill No ilc- 
lartnieiit of human endeavor tlint is afflicted 
jy Lln; education of the mind of n child—-and 
is them any di-|iarlineiit not alteclcd 7 — can 
ho riuiie as it was liefore Dr. Ilowe gave Laura 
Bridgman her first lessons. Laura saL beside 
him, her fingers on a key. Pasted mi tha 
key in raised type were the letters, k-c-y. On 
another slip the let lew were repealed, k-c-y. 
She felL the key and the raised lei Lera cm tho 
two slips, perceived the similarity, anil in¬ 
evitably, idler many trials, there was formed 
in her mind an iisHiieialiuii between Llui two 
rtOlH oi touch MciiHuliniiH. I lie shape of tho 
leLters and the shape of this tiling. The nasit- 
oinliim was precisely the same that forms in 
the mind of the normal child between the sen¬ 
sation of Loucjiiiig and slicing tin? key and hear¬ 
ing ui llui suinn time the word "key.” In 
many Ionhoiih _ Lhero were formed in Laura 
Briilgman's mind assnciiilioiiH between other 
groups of raised letters and corresponding 
uhjcciH. The first important chnnge in the 
physical means nr instruction was the subsLi- 
lulinn of the mnnuak alplinhel commonly in 
use among the deaf in place of Lhe priuled 
labels. Here agnin, lhe work of the lonelier 


wiw In present lu I.nura uu ulijcd, linll, linok, 
or mug, and at lln; same limy in form Lhe 
manual li'llcrs Lhnl spelled llui inline of llie 
iibjcctH with the pupil's (mini upon lhe leueher's. 
These manual let tom did mil, he jL uiuliTslniid 
enter the child's cmiseinusiu'HM uuti lei tecs, huL 
us innvi*rneiil>c nT tin* liuiiil; Lln- aninc tunve- 
inenlH were invariably Ussiieinled with lhe same 
ulijeelH, nil'll eiillnralinn id the Unger millions 
repealeillv fnr iiiuuy weeks and nmiillis mii'inn- 
jmDying ils uhject uni ii Lhe Nssnciiilinn Was 
firmly made, nml until i!u< child grew In expect 
that any newly encountered nhjeeL or net alioulil 
linvc ils appropriate. linger word. The means 
of educating lhe rli'iif-kliiid hud been found. 

The next important slop forward was made 
in the liral lesson given Ln Oliver Caswell by 
Mrs. Alary •Sxvift Lainsnn. An urrniinl of 
this Ii'ksiii) is to lie found in nil appendix of Mrs. 
Liiiiisuii'h Life »/ Luuen Hridotnnn. She 
begun iinmedialely with Lhe inunual ulphahcl, 
nml in Iiiilf an Imur she gave Oliver Caswell lhe 
nothin tlml all tilings have nuiniis, —■ a con¬ 
ception that it had taken Laura llriilgiiiiui 
nearly three moiitIts to arrive at. TlmL 
npju’inJiM limy he regimlnl as Lim diuhL mb 
vuneed Hlalement uf iin-lliml MmL Uml lieen 
written aL 11mL iliile, LS7U. In the following 
erilirisiiiH persnnul credit is nf little importance; 
tho in fan lion is In explain wliat happened in 
one cami uud uiiolhei'i fur Lhe giiiduuee uf future 
leachi 1 i'h. With this end in view much uf wliul 
fnllnwn lias been thrown into the form of 
injunctions ami criticisms addressed to nil 
imaginary toucher at work with a deaf-blind 
child. 

Before following lhe development of the 
iuoLIumI oi applying the iniuiiml iilpluibet in 
leaching Lhe ileiif-hliud, iL shuulcl lie recorded 
Lhnl in the ediK'iiLiiiii of IlngnliiM ICnuln, 
begun in Noneny in IKW by Air. Kliiia Jlof- 
gannl, lhe nianuni alphahel was mil used; 
the first lessmiN were given by placing l|n> hmid 
of lhe pupil on the lips of the instructor. In 
thin ease the principle of nssuoiiilinn between 
ccrlaiii movement td tin? organs nf speech 
nml llio nliject reimiHcnlcd by those mnve- 
mcnlH was precisely the muni? as lietwccn 
manual spelling and the object, or, in Lhe case 
of the normal child, between the object and the 
Him ml or LI ii? spoken word striking llui car. 
Tim dilTereiiei! bcLn-eeii Mr. 1[ organ id's work 
ami Unit nf must oilier teachers Of the dcuf- 
liliiid is nne of instrument, not of principle. 
Tlic iiuuuud alphahel in a pri-ferubleiiiHinmn'iil, 
rei/niiing less sirnio on lln? part nf ilia pupil, 
the large letters fununl by the hand being 
more boldly dilfi'renlialed than lhe liner movc- 
menlH of the lips. Sonin id llui ileuf-blind can 
lenrn in speak and read the Jips, but this 
acquirement should follow the acquirement of 

language. 

With the deaf-blind, hh with lhe deaf, llm 
main problem is Lhe Leaching of language. 
Whoever hna coinmaud of a living language is 
206 
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educated. OLIiit knnwlcilRi? fnllnwH langiingc 
or id implieil in it. Ui'ufiirsH mid ldiudiiCHH 
limn lip 6uo ntn iuns ul nliniilli from n world of 
ulijrt-lH, hut • — wur.n* Imsh In lln; liruiii--ilnif- 
ni's .1 clonus llm i*liuiiiiu1» uf Hpi'L'iib LlinL 

cimii'H tn llm imrmn) child llm very nlufT of 
(ulmmliini- Through llm lingera nr llm dnif- 
liiind il in ]ini*»ilili' In dim* l lwn which’* of 
|unK<l«xo, III'' hi iin i l:i I wtuil him I I fin join Ini 
will'd. Thin prinli il wind will In* lln* ■■mhurimil 
Lypo used liy llm hliml, mill il should In* taught 
iim hoijii an (iii.HdiMi- nflmr lln? imimml non I Iiah 
given llm pupil bin lirnl clews In huiRiluge. Tin*, 
skillful Icuclmf cun rumbinr umniiul hiiivitmu- 
tinii with Urn Rnuii; id hunting word* riti llin 
emliori.sc 1 1 puge, ami, by cxeilbig lln; ciiriiihily 
of llm nnpil, ruiix him Lo follow u nlnry in 
priiil, I’hnhhI rrailiiiK hv«n»i« should In: 
guarded iigoinsl, li'Hl llm cliihl nnimvc n »Hh- 
LhhLu fin- hin lunik. If ii ihiR mil in llm ynril 
Juis iiilcmilcd Mir rhilil, il will mil mpiirn groat 
dovL’rni'HH mi lln* purl nf llm truelur Lu Imee 
llm dog iiiLu Llm ihiri'h id n lmnk mul keen llm 
child in i.'.'criln) pursuit. lle/uling is of lho 
ulmuHl inipmliinn: in supplying iil*\v wards 
mid iimv iniiTi'Hls. 

Tin! cmviliid mind id llm ili*Jif-blinr| child 
in mil dilTmnil frnm lln- nnrmnl; il linn llm 
same iiiHliui'lH mid impulses, llm muni: desires 
comm lild cub'd frnm un nppi'Mlive body, mul 
Llm Hiime powri- lo invriil, inni^inr, rccmiihiim, 
mid rdlei-l un wlutl il iireiviK, Tim Kludy nf 
llm mind hedged in by didi'i livi: Heiisen im h 
milijeul which llm psyehohigiHlH nltmilil hj*h- 
Lcnmlize; a guild lunik un lln* nulijecl woiihl 
lm of u Iiji nsL value lu Liu* lemdwr. Nnl enough 
empliUHiH lias been pul tin lln: nriim* nf lunch, 
which iH Llm gmil hi'Iimi*. Tim wliul ij nkin hcch 
mid listens, mul mil only Mmnkin, hul llm entire 
body, hiiliCH mid hiumcIi'-s. I'uyi'linloBieiilly, 
and un a imtlLrr uf hiohigii'cil history, hearing 
and nijilil arc only Hjumialb.nliiniH id llm muimi 
of Luucli, and an llm pnmiL id llmac kciisch it 
has many capiinlu-H which in imrimd people 
have been iip|irujH'iiiled liy Llm liner offspring; 
Ihcse capiicilii’H arc Hlill available in Urn re¬ 
demption id Llm mind id llm deaf-blind IVnin 
idiocy. Through llwm by lucluul ex]mrii:nce 
of llm ouler world, cu ml lined with a Innguiigu 
which iH iiiHlineL willi Llm wisdmn of llm men, 
llm twice-buried mini) nui know lliu huh, tlio 
sen, and llm hIum. 

Tim IiihIc with llm ileuf-blind child in In eulli- 
vnlc llm muiHu uf imirli ho llial il Hindi convoy 
Lho greatest piiKsihle variety of experience, In 
kuop llm child in n kIiiLu id cmntliiully iuler- 
culcil nr.limi, mul Lu pour iulu llm mind in il« 

interested and urmimul mnnmnlH a Hlrenm of 
language. Tim chief limilaliim id luucli ia ilH 
flhnvimHH in lining umim uf llm work nurmnlly 
dune liy llie cur ami eye. Jt taken longer lo 
lluod Llm deaf-blind child with wards limn for 
an ci|iml iiiii nlier id winds lu reach Llm mind 
of llm normal child as they fall from Llie lips 
of liin parents and companions, The records 


nf Lnura Bridgman hIiow Llial her lessons 
occupied hul three or four hours a day, This 
in not enough. The early lesson* arc not school¬ 
room exercises mialogtiUH Lu wlml Lhc normal 
child ia aubjcclnd Ln when lie Ijrst goes In kinder- 
Snrlen; limy arc analogous lo wlial Llm nor- 
mid child receives Iwron: 1m goon Lu mIhhiI al 
all. They Hhould bo play, and they nlinuld 
go on all tlui Lime that llie child is nwnke and 
active. The Lean her must put away growii-un 
Lhiiigs, mid licumni: llie playmnlc of the pupil, 
biking tlio place of the normal child's asso- 
cinlea who Use, spokea words, Ami all llm 
family and friends nf llm deaf-blind child should 
limrn the itinmml alphahei, rind use it on every 
possible occasion. kanguaRO .iluily should 
at Llm beginning lie pleasant; lhc* child should 
nut think nf it as- a Lank. To teach language, 
or anything else, the teacher ituikI have the 
UileresL of her pupil. One cannot expect to 
hold the allciitiim nf a lilllc child very Jong on 
one tiling. The hearing child learns language 
while hu is nlleniling Lo something else, his 
ling, liia fowl, hin toys. When Llie deaf-blind 
child begins Lo fidget,lm, is fur the moment pnst 
learning. Tlio bugbear, discipline, should be 
hanislmd, until Urn child lias some language, 
sumo murid hciikc Lo nppcnl Lo. Certain kinds 
or discipline must lie enforced, an with an ani¬ 
mal, bill Hint is n different mailer from dis¬ 
cipline in relation to language lessons. [ have 
seen lililu deaf children bored Lq dcnLli wiLh 
wiercimy which they were required Lo write 
over and over again iinlil the lesson was 
" perfectly ” learned, Tlmt sort of Icnchmg 
is worse than wasted. IL inspires in Llie chilli 
a dislaslc for knowledge, liven a child has 
n right lu rescnL being liorcd, The mlvanlagc 
of novelty outweighs llie benefit secured by 
" sticking " Lo a task. 

The need of spontaneous interest on the part 
of llie dunf-Miiid child—and Lhc normal child, 
loo, — cannot bo loo slrtngly insisted on, In 
lhc case or adult pupils, and Lo some extant 
in Lhc case oT young normal pupils’, discipline 
and duty can be summoned Lo Tarce attention 
to a dull Lcncber. In the case or a dcnf-liliml 
child, there is no moral sense to count on. The 
mural sense is an adult uctpiircincnb Llint fol¬ 
lows a knowledge of languiiRC. It is almost 
puLlielic lo read in Llie records of Laura Bridg¬ 
man and Marie llcurlin of the premature 
efforts uf Lho teachers lu discover or develop 
a moral sense ami a religious faith in mimls that 
had hardly enough vocabulary to make known 
simple material facls and desires, Our views 
of inoruliiy mul daily are no more ccimjireheii- 
nildo limn astronomy lo a deaf-blind club! who 
linn not yet got hold of n simple vocabulary 
and llie common fads of life about him. In 
the first stages il is Ida meanings, Ids desires. 
Hint we arc seeking to open ami clnrify. 

When a deaf child inlcrrupls a lesson with 
something be is eager to tell, the Lonelier should 
try to get at his intention, and, by tin owing 
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in ft ward hern null there, In hi'lp him In self- 
expression. Do jjoL slop LJie Dow of bis narra¬ 
tive wiLli 11 Ynu musk say ‘ I, 1 mil 1 me. 1 " 
Simply help him La »ny his thought, and ho 
Iniild bin language. (■rainuinr is nr impnrLuucu 
only la grammarians, umI the iliffrn'iii'e !>«;- 
tween n preposition mill un adjective in nr mi 
cnnsci|iiniiiHi In ilia rliilil, Tim dilTcn’lierH 
exist in whaL ha is doing, bill In? cannot lm rwi- 
HcimiM nf them. Sri ihfti nil discussion uf “ lmw 
la l imi nh adjectives " ftml " limv In leach verliH " 
is wiiHinl lin.'iitli. Tim child learns iiiiiiiih first, 
because limy inline Ilia crudest tactile experi¬ 
ences, hut lm learns nil parts nf spi'ccli in 
precisely llics same way, I menu sc limy exprcKH 
tilings find relations of which he in cmiscimiH 
al tin* moincnl when Um winds imd series of 
Words are spelled into his hand. One rcnntm 
lliaL dent children dn nnl li'nrn Iangunge heller 
in llmL lliey nre nnl allowed In use imperfect 
1 itn gunge freely. The inslincl In use language; 
fur Um purpose fur which il exists— (n com- 
iJiuiiienlL* ~ is checked by llie ?.d of Llio 
teacher lo improve grammar or idiiuu. Lend 
the child'll idloniH, but do nnt correct I hem. 
If lhe U 1 richer usch correct ruul idmudiuit 
language, llio deaf child will use correct Inn- 
puuge in Limn by imitation. A normal child 
brought up in n cultivated intelligent family 
mul whrllorci] from comipliiig in linen tea cmilil 
lint, if Im tried, use very had English — milesa 
lie were clever enough lo invent it. If a deaf 
child is " ciirrocled " in llio ncl of expression, 
the in teres Linn; fad which Im wishes In commu¬ 
nicate is for/piUcn, _ Hi: is discouraged when 
lie finds so ninny difficulties, and Im resorts 
In signs or iinnlnmimu. Lot Liu? teacher tux 
her wits in gel the meaning rrnm his .Hlimdiling 
words, and noL lilnck him in his impulse lu usn 
words. Hu mo day pho mav lie nine In rcvrrl 
lo the iiicidcnL which Im Ims impurfcnlly ex¬ 
plained, mid make ft “liuiHUiign lesson'' of il, 
llnL while the child’s interest is hot upon his 
narrative, of Urn caw lie 1ms ami nr of hnw 
lm cut his linger, any word of llm teacher 
which distracts him is Lo lie deplored. His 
words should sLniid for living thoughts, not 
our Lining Ills, nob hook thoughts, lull his 
UuiurIiLh. The prattle of llm normal infant 
is flpontnncouH; and how imperious is llio 
ilc,sice lo express thou glils, Jiuw really varied 
a ciiild’s IhunghtH nrel Imagine llm effect 
if a zeal mis parent were uver ill llm. clhuw of 
Llm normal child insisting Unit llm liLLlo ono 
use only correct sentences fashinned according 
In adult Olympian standards. It Is hurt! lo 
kill llm iimlincL tu Lnilt, hut it cuu he dmio — 
in schools for Llm (leaf— by making huiRUfigo 
work an abstraction detached from lifn and 
growth, to 1 io hid aside llio moment the pupil 
is let out nf the classroom, and so inevitably 
nH.aucin.Lcd in his feelings Avilh utrain of mind 
and body. 

In trying Lo convey an idea to n deaf-blind 
child it is often au/fieienl to place can trusting 


idnn.H in juxtaposition, to put a ninnll object 
hcnlilc n Inrge one, u Hiift unbalance beside a 
hnfil mic. In this way " adjectives ” are 
learned willuml difficulty. In llm same wav 
almlrnct ulcus nre grasped and remembered, ir 
till! teacher seizes tlm right niunmiit. h'muo 
day slm will Hud her pupil in a temper. Ask 
him (piickly why lie is angry. Imitate Ids 
liclinviur. Show liim liis sister playing »ilh 
her doll. Him is nut imgryj sin* is good ami 
iiappy. lie knows his own slate or mind ns 
well ns nnybody knows it, ami lm will liuirn llm 
wards (hat express iL. Thu child's own seiisii- 
liniis and emotions supply nil the explaimlion 
Unit is necessary. Tim words spelled in tins 
uiimiml iilpluibcl, iha IwisL nf fingers, will 
hi'Riiimi asHticiulcd with the tiling, wilh (hi* font; 
he dors not know, and does nnl need lu know, 
that the mnnuul word is u ruiidiinaliiin of 
le tiers, nny mure thilii Uir normal Uirec-year- 
old knows llmt llm sound " mad " is a word, 
an " udjceLive " of three letters. 

Bright, draf-lilind children, before they am 
taught, aeipiirp, many signs liy menus uf which 
they often vainly Hlrivn lu express their nh- 
Hviiri; hut varied sensations, Before (he limn 
wlmn language hccunies seenad nuUue, they 
are made res]less by Lkwiirled elTnrls tu rnin- 
umniciiLc. This shows that llm will tu speak 
is in Mm mil ore of (lie human being. Hill llm 
instrument of Hpeecli, Llm civilized language, 
is ii slow growth, ail uitilicinl instrument, llm 
use id which must lm acquired, mid acquired 
properly, like the art of playing Llm violin, 
I]r. Alexander (indium Hell says of Helen 
Keller’s 11 wonderful fuiiiiliurily with idimmilia 
English": "Him is Hindi an exceptional child 
Mint wo arc apL to attribute everyLliiag to her 
marvelous muni, and forget Llmt language 
cornea from without, and not from within. 
Him could nut intuitively arrive at a knowledge 
of idiomatic English expressions. IL is abso¬ 
lutely certain LlmL such expressions nmsL have 
Ik: mi taught lt> her before she could use Lhcin." 
(Imnling nil varieties uf capacity in human 
minds, there must be indispensable light ways 
to Leach language lu the poorest intelligence, 
mul ruinously wrong ways to leach language 
lu llio finest intelligence. The individual in 
learning language comes in ciinlucL with a 
highly ckilMirnld iiiHlriiment LlmL has grown 
up with the race and Ims been refined uiul 
amplified by Llm great artists and thinkers wlm 
Imve use 1 1 il. Tu be initiated into the. use of 
it the individual must nunc in contact first 
with Llm pails of it that express his HensiitioiiH 
mul experiences; and mi lie nrtirmlH through 
language itself, from the lilim of it (hat ex¬ 
presses him into iln riches thill express very 
much more than Llm individual; thus ho 
becomes 11 educated." Without Llm personal 
contact between Ida impulses to uller and llio 
borders of Um great language lie will never 
lenrn it, though its entire, vocabulary lie dumped 
into Ilia memory. Deaf persons through 
208 
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patience anil industry have been able to amass Laura Bridgman by Mary Swift Lamson, uiul 
a truly wonderful vocabulary. They could the account or how Helen Keller learned 
spell correctly, write legibly, make neat sen- “water" in the supplement to her Story oj 
lonces in which every word was correctly used, my Life.) 

Yet when they tried to nay or write their own The Icaohcr lias much to think about in 
ideas, they fell into " muLisms," niul showed order to avoid wrong methods of teaching, but 
that they did not in any true sense know needs only a little ingenuity to find abundance 
language. So long uh wortla are known only of lessons that almost tench themselves. A 
ns words, they do not constitute language, startling incident can be dissevered from its 
If one knew the dictionary from A to Z, ono context in a book and described with entlmsi- 
might still be unable to merge a hundred words asm, such ns a dog biting a cat or a horse run- 
into intelligent, idiomatic, adult discourse, ning awny, something 11 sensational 11 that a 
Language by itself in ilcnd. It must grow in child likes to talk about. The detached cpi- 
rolfttion Ln life, Teaching language to a deaf- sode will often assure the attentive rending of 
blind child, or to a normal child, should con- the whole story, and many words are absorbed 
sist in catching the vitnl impulse to utter, in the process, The child likes to talk about 
whenever it shows itself, and supplying tlio himself. Ho iB the hero or the drama, and 
means of uttoranco. Unique unforeseen op- his ego Lisin is a very important stimulant. A 
portunities start from every eliauce observn- story about the day's events, which he knows 
tion that the pupil makes of his surroundings, as well ns the teacher, makes a first-rate lan- 
IIc will mcilitaLe upon two similar experiences gunge lesson. Put in incidents tlint did not 
and try to find tho way to express Lira com- occur, and see how eagerly he will set you 
binnlion. The mind liftH a sense of relations, right. A chase after a butterfly—the best 
of joints and connections, and it is in obedience schoolroom is out-of-doors — contains a volume 
to this sense that our language has " parts of of language lesson. The curiosity must he 
speech." words that express relation, The continuously aroused, for blindness and deaf- 
(Icnf-hlind child perceives sweetness ns well as ness shut out many of the interesting neci- 
a normal child, If, simultaneously with his dents that accost the senses of tho normal 
experience of Lho BCiumlions, there nro spelled child. The why? wlmfc? whither? when? must he 
into Ilia hand "sweet apple,” "sour apple,” stirred by surprises and invented episodes. Some 
" sweet sugar,” " oour lemon,” " bitter qui- confusions, not very damaging if they occur, 
nino,” ho will not, ns hns been thought, mistnko may bo avoided, Abstract words arc often 
sweet npplo for a compound word — and it blurred because they are taught together, 
will do no harm if ho does I Ilia mind will in Lntira Bridgman could not dissociate " punish " 
liino sort out the words that go with his ox- from “ blame," because lho right moment 
periouces, Joy, sorrow, love, lintc, Burpriac, was probably not chosen for teaching the 
and disappointment arc just as cognizable by words; they were given to her together in 
a deaf-blind child as by a normal child. But connection with one " naughtiness." It is 
if a young deaf-blind child, or a normal child, ft mistake in tho early stages to try to illus- 
never hay experienced surprise and does not tratc one abstraction by another. It is betLer 

know Llic names of enough other emotions to to uso contrasting experiences, that each may 

explain it by, " language lessons ” will never remain clear and distinct with its vocabulary, 

teach him the word " surprise." The transi- But lire itsoir will teach the teacher. iT she is 

lion from physical to intellectual things and apt to learn, and ir nlic understands thoroughly 

qualities ia enay; it is certainly no more mys- the fundamental nature of the thing she is 
tcrioua in tho deaf-blind than in those who trying to do, interfuse a language) with the 
sec and hear. When a deaf-blind child knits life of tho child. 

his brow over a perplexity, and the teacher After the deaf-blind child has nequired 
taps his forehead and apellB " think,” tho sufficient language for working purposes, the 
child knows how it feels to think; he under- process of teaching articulation may bo begun, 
stands, Lhoreforc, as much of tho content of The method is much like that of teaching speech 
that great word as ho needs at tho moment, to a dear child who sees. The dear child 
He hits nibbled the edge of the word; in timo watches the teacher's lips and imiULca. Tho 

ho will hwiiIIuw it nil, with ite enormous sug- deaf-blind child nuts his fingers on the teacher's 

gestion, and so come to understand what " a organs of spccoh, and imitates their position, 

great thinker " is. It may bother us Lo under- This is a very important and useful ncquirc- 

staiul how he learns an abstract quality, blit mont, and if a deiif-blind child cannot he Su¬ 
it does not bother him; lie merely recognizes tercstcd in tho procoax, cannot bo taught a 

a fnet and gels tho name or it. Ono word crude articulation, this would seem to indiento 

learned in the right way stimulates tho mind that the child lias 110 L thoroughly learned Inn- 

ami makes iL eager for another. Once the gunge by means of the manual alphabet, 

child lias asked out of his own head, " Whnt Spoken language is for the deaf-blind child 
is it? " the main difficulty is past; the face a means of speaking to his friends and family; 
lights with pleasure). (Sea tho account of less cumbersome than the manual alphabet, 

Oliver Caswell's first lesson in tho Life of and the process of learning it gives the child a 
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living sense of the races anil cxprcasuma of 
normal human beings, ami no cnuliles him liy 
imilaliuii to nut expression into bin own 
cou 11 Iciiiiiico. It in another bowl of contact 
willi normal life. A imturnl voice low not yet 
been developed in any deuf or dcuf-liliml per- 
non, but it might bu dime if Bin physiology or 
the voice were Hludicul a« a good teacher of 
Hinging under,sLumlB ll, null ir thin knowledge 
were eimdiiimd willi knowledge or teaching 
the dear. A. H. M. 

Roloransns: — 

Anuiml Ilepcrts n/ the Trailers cf the Perkins /nilifuls 
/or (lie lllirul. . (Iliunm.) 

Aukuui.II, Linns. Aimi rn Primn (Marie Jleuriin). 
(Paris mill PniliiTH. Ill 10.) 

Auiiki'-Niiiiiiih. Aii mini Jtrimrla of the Institute of 
IIie Dm/-III,ml ii, VuirmlKirfl. .Siowlni. 
lii.i.liiTT, M. II., mill Ham.. F. II- iMura Jlridoman. 
(IliiaLnn, 1(103.) 

(Iknhkl. J. Din li'atrArii Uftrr Htlm Keller. (Hlull* 

nnri, IllOil.) 

Hum a a nti, H, II. Jfaonlii/iJ A'rJOfn. Trnni>liili*l lulu 
(Irrmiin liy MUrlliiiK-KniiIdi. (Frliillmru-lli-issi'ii, 
lllU'J.) 

Jkiiusai.km, W. Uturn /irWpHimi. (Vienna, 1MIJ.) 
Kkm.kii, IIclv:w. The Mur]/ uf mi / Life. (Now Vurk, 

ions.) 

The ll’nrld / /,icp In. (Nnv Turk, 10IIK.) 

A'aimcmrs. (Ynlla Human,Wiuliiiin(ni), 1(H9^ mill 1 HIM4 
l.iiVK, J. 1C., ami AuniKON, W.A. lira/Mutism, (llliw- 
Now, IHUU.) 

IiOVB, J. K. The Hindu o/ the Per,if Child. ((•Iuhriiw, 
1111)7.) 

Hjkmank, tl. Dio Tmifnliiiimi-Dliriifcii, (LauR:n- 
imlzu, IU07.) 

fiTtllN, W. Htlen Keller, (llnrllli, 1005.) 

Swot. M, L, Life and JMucali'on of Du uni Iteweu 
lln,toman. (llnnlmi, |H7U.) 

Waiik, Vy The Illiuti’Duif. (Inillniiapnllii, 1 (KM.) 
The /Ifni d-lisaf, iS’iipjiiriiifiif, (liiiliunnpulls, IHOX.) 

DEAFNESS,—‘The inability to hear nor¬ 
mally, Dcnfni'ya may ho of any degree, from 
the slap exhibited liy the individual who in 
“ hard of heaving " up to complete deafness, 
which latler isuminlly due in ileteriornlion in Urn 
inner ear nr the, auditory nerve. If the defect 
in due to disease in tlm outer ear, the Hound vi- 
liriiliniiH may he conducted In the inner Heiinitivo 
nrgaim Lhrough the hones oT the skull, Thero 
are viirinUH dofceLs of .special types which do not 
involve actual loss of hearing, but arc neverthe¬ 
less called deafness. Tone dnifneHS (iiftnu 
classed erruneimsly as mental deafness) is llio 
iiiahility to nppreeiale Llm pitch of tones. It 
is priilmhly due Id peripheral defect (in llm ImhI- 
jar nuunhruiiu). In some eases there lire uq|ih 
in the timid m ule while Ihu rest nf the Healo in 
normally received. Mental deafncHH is the in¬ 
ability in iulurprcl amliLory iiniircssiiinH boeiuiHO 
of defects in the central imrvoun orgnuH. 

(h E. a. 

•Sea I)baf, Education optjih; J3ah, IIvuibnh 
of, 

DEAFNESS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN.— 
Sec E,m, IIvaiENB OF, 

DEATH RATE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
— See Moiitalitv among School Childiien, 


DEBATING IN SCHOOLS, — Deluding, 
or mure technically ilispiiLuLinn, was the dis¬ 
tinctively oral inctluid of mental iliseiplim' in 
an ago before llm ininjilmUiun »f Hit? printed 
hook. In the Middle Ages in.v.) 1 preparation in 
theology, law, medicine wiw curried on in Latin 
by loeuilH of sysli-iuiilie dixnulnliuiw conducted 
in the prcaeuce of seniors ivliu Imd won their rc- 
lUlulion by di»|iiituLiiimd akili, Dialectic nr 
ngie was thus the chief of tlm hcvuii liberal 
nrlH fr/.e.) before Urn llenaiHaniiee.ns rhetoric wun 
L lm chief art exercised after Hint period. Tlm 
dialectic disputation concorn ml itself with tlm 
subject muLler uf gramnmr in tlm early stuges, 
with that of theology, law, medicine, in urn 
Inter Hinges, ami throughout all studies medie¬ 
valism displayed the greatest ingenuity in 
bringing all the delnils and cmulminliuiiH of de¬ 
tails of them: Hiibji'cls into the nmlnpliysicid 
arena, in all cases reducing Llm point in dispute 
finally In n principle founded or simposcd to lie 
founded on Aristotle (r/.w.). The dispuLiiliunnl 
melluid therefore wiih based im authority, und in 
its oxereme reacted so ns to intensify the need 
for final authurily. Wluru l lie I In i m ins u nee 
opniicil up vast vwlns of knnwledge roiiuiring 
inipiiry with an open mind, uuUioriuiive, Aris- 
lolcliunisin was diiuiued, ami the inlrmlucliun 
of oilier inethodH more Hiiiled fur inijiiiiy hc- 
caino more urgent; but even in Lhe universities 
the iiiutliml of the, ilispulalien persisted as Llm 
reciigniml lent fur higher degrees and llm 
maintenance of a thesis, iimv usually a written 
exercise, and riiu-rtirr exiiiiiiiiiilhms are pres- 
enl-ilny Hurvivnls. \'ahmb)e as lhe ilispiilalmn 
was as a ineiiLid disciiilinu ill ages when Lliere 
were no texts, mi _ fmoks of vefereuve,, iu- 
fornmlinn, and crilicisin, iL led Lu great almses. 
Yives (f/,e.) in liis Ho /Jweifiliiu's (liDll) says of 
young aludents: " One diapulnliim a day dues 
mil sulllee, nor two, us with eating. At break- 
fax L they wrangle, uL Hlipjier Limy wrangle, 
idler supper they wrangle, In Lhe house they 
wrangle; nut of doors they wrangle, ... In 
every plaee, at every lime, they are wrangling." 

Tlm disputation was a school an well us a uni¬ 
versity method. In the twelfth century, Win. 
Filzstepheii gives an neciiuul uf Loudon seliool- 
buya from different schools nsseinhling im holy 
days " aboilL Lhe eluireh " to " dispute," 

II iSomu use ileiuiiimtmlioiiH, oLlmrs topical and 
prulmblu iirguineiits; hoiiiu practice enlliy- 
meini'S, others lire beLlei' iiL perfect Hyllogisms; 
Homo Hlrivn like nilvcvsuiioH, iithers fur IruLli.” 

III l ft IN Dean (Inlet in his statules for Hi. I'iuiI'h 
S eluml forliaile bin hcIuiiiI in join in Lhe iliriputu- 
limi ill Hi. Ihirlliiilninew'H. But ufLer Llm ltnlor- 
irmlinu, ilispuLiLliuiiiil power in holding their 
own in Llm religious controversies was greatly 
valued, and both Human CaUuilies and Protes¬ 
tants were inflamed with zeal in train tlmir 
disciples to skill in the disputatiunal method. 
The Jesuits (q.u.) in Lheir Hehools carried the 
method to high development, ami tho Englisli 
uuiverallies, in the time of Elizabeth and later. 
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tightened their hold on the diaputntional discussion or presentation. Hence there was 

method in view of the religious controversies, little or no need or perpetuating disputation in 

Tins grammar schools (g.u.) followed bust; but the Latin grammar echoola, and little evidence 

Lhe subject mailer in Lhe latter wna chiefly exists Lhnl it formed any part or this Lraining. 

grammar, a subject which had undergone enar- In the colleges it was different, iuilI disiiutation 

mans development after the lleuniasance, being formed n prominent part of college work, both 

closely connected with the reading o[ the new throughout the year and especially in the coin- 

wurlil of classical auQiurs, which had coma within mencomont exercises {q.v,). In the Proceedings 

Lhe kcu of the students. Thu chief textbook o/lhc i1/nsaflcAuselts//is£pricnf AWbIm, Tor 1B0Q- 

on grammatical disputations wns by John Stock- 18S1 fVol. IS), there appears a long list of 

wuoil, hand mauLcr of Tonbridge grammar several hundred subjects of disputation given 

school, entitled: DisputnUnncularum Gram- by Harvarda bud on Idfrom 1055 to 1790. Those 

medical nun Melius, ad pneronuu in Scholia relate to Lhe greatest variety of subjeals, in- 

triviulib us exaciicndn ingeuia prCmuin excogila• eluding political,social, philosophical, scientific, 

ins, 1508. He tween I CDS and 1050 this book medical, legal, ethical, scriptural, ecclesiastical, 

in Latin passed through six editions. Stock- and theological. While many of these reveal a 

wood's argument is that, grammar being tho medieval altitude of mind in their statement, 

mnin business of the school course, pupils have many on the contrary arc quite modern. " Are 

already in tlieir knowledge Lhe materials out of polished manners an ornament to a man? 11 

which they can best be expected to form opiu- was discussed several times, beginning as early 

ions and judgments by arguing upon Lliem, as 1727, a generation before the writings of Ilous- 

In 1012 John Brinsley (q.v.) in his Ludvs Lit- scan and Chesterfield. The same year saw the 

cretriira dcvoled Chapter XVII to grammatical discussion, 11 la unlimited obedience to rulers 

impositions, showing “ hoiv to dispute scholar- taught by Christ and his apostles?” and five 

like of any grammar question in good Latin.” years later, " Is the voice of the people, the voice 

He strongly recommends jjtuckwood's hook, of God? ’* In 1781 "Is the diffusion of knoivl- 

nnd advises that Lhe pupils observe " as much as edge among all citizens necessary to Lhe exist- 

mny he, Mr, ft 1 Lack wood's phrase, Jiis order and once of the llcpuldic 7 " was one among many 

witty conceits, which he UHCtli both in objecting political and social questions propounded, 

and answering, ” Charles JIoulc {q.v.) in tho " Can in dependent beings bo created by God ? 11 

A^ie Discovery of tho Old Aft of Teaching .School "Arc intelligences composed of matter?” 

(IflQOj intro duces the method of dividing ft " Does a shadow move ? ” "Is there a stone that 

form inLo two " aides " (showing the inllucnco makes gold? ” "Was there a rainbow before the 

of the Jesuit method), " Let every ana pro- deluge? " " Ought physicians to pray for the 

pound to Ilia opposite two or three questions health of people 7 " 11 la there a nervous 

which he thinks mast difficult out af Ins week's fluid ? " arc samples al these questions in a 
work, which if the other cannot answer readily variety of fields. 

before lie count six or ten. in Latin, let him bo During the latter eighteenth century and the 
cap!us, nnd the questions he propounded to his early nineteenth, the rise of national interests, 
next fellow. Tlic lowest in the form may begin the development of patriotic fervor, the in- 

the dispute, nnd so go on to tho highest on cither creased influence of Lhe legal profession, tho 

side, who,should Iceop reckoning of those that opportunity for power to bo acquired by tho 

arc enpt and how often," IIoolc has a similar popular orator, put anew value on debating and 

system for " capping” Latin and Greek verse. changed its character. It now ceases to have 

Thus the method oT disputations developed any connection with the study of the Latin fan¬ 
out of the method of "appositions," that is, gunge, takes a new and larger place in the 

setting or questions orally by one boy to another wmlc of both school and college, and Gomes 

in a class, or of the master to various hoys in a to he recognized as a distinct branch of study 

class, as an oral text or examination of work or educational activity in both, Even the 

done. This was commonly done on Fridays elementary school now attempts to prepare 

as a rtfsumd o[ Live week's work, It provided for exercises in disputation by Lhe training in 

an opportunity for the discussion of any difli- declamation ( 17 . 11 .). This prominence of dclmt- 

cultics which required clearing up or emphasis, log as a practical preparation Tor public lender- 

The method of apposition spread from tho slim, though directed toward the development of 

grammar school into tho elementary or "petty self-confidence on the part of the pupil rather 

schools 11 as wo sec in Conte's English School- than of a command of bolter English, continued 

Master, the most extensively circulated demon- until arter the Civil War period. Subsequent 

tnvy textbook up to 1000. F, W. generations of schoolmen have come to give 

In America. — The necessity for possessing debating a plncc in school activities chiefly as 
n Speaking knowledge of Latin was no longer felt a part of the training in English nnd only 50 c- 

oven in the colonial period (,] \>.), and the chief ondavily as a direct apprenticeship to public 

means for perpetuating disputation as a promi- activity, chiefly ol a political or professional 
lient educational method was for the facility character. _ T- M. _ 

which it gave in public speaking and the logical Debating in schools at present. — There is 
training in argumentation, chiefly in theological now, however, a well-marked tendency among 
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American collegca Lo establish departments and 
L'luiira uT |iuljlic sneaking entirely separate from 
till! department of English. One of Oil* foremost 
subjects of study LuurIiL by these departments 
is debating. A ilebiUe is nu urnl contest in 
which one eniilcsliiiil Irina In convince an audi¬ 
ence of Llii; trnlli of a definite proposition while 
the ullier Irina Lo dmuoiiBlruLe its falniLy. An 
opiuinii ii|ion sumo topic in staled in Lite form 
of a pro mud lion, ami aides nro chosuij, urns lo 
upiuml the affirmative and llm other the uega- 
live. Both Biilt's urn allowed Ihn sainn nmounl 
of lime to present their respective cnei'a, and 
equal additional [icriuds, in which to criticize or 
rebut ilia tippcaing contentions. A decision 
is usually rendered in favor of Um mom con vine- 
ing argucr. Although debating in taken up 
even iu Llic Bccoildury Behoof, lioLli ns a pint 
id Llic curriculum anil ns an extra student activ¬ 
ity, mill it is more properly a cnllcRi* subject, 
Al college it is regarded as the must important 
larlof Llic general training in jmlilie speaking, 
la pedagogical value lies in Llic fact UmL il Ih ft 
powerful agent in adjusting Ihc student to Ins 
environment. The subjects fnr modern debate 
deal with current political, social, economic, 
and moral problems. Such rcnululions ns: Re¬ 
solved, that Die United SLalcs relinquish con¬ 
trol over Unj Philippine Islands: Uctiulved, 
lhal direct no ini lift Li oils lm csLitblislied in New 
York .Stale: llcaolved, Dint llinrc shuuld be n 
physical ovaluation of railroads engaged in inter- 
Blntt commerce; and Resolved, liiat iminigra- 
llon bo rurlhcr reaLriclcd by nn cdueaUunal 
qualtfication, force the debater lo study llio 
world about him and became well neepininlcd 
with it. Furthermore, Llio questions nrc bo 
worded lhal Llicy nrc capable of prnciical dem¬ 
ons! ra Lion; their settlement d open da upon n 
careful mid wide observation of e oner etc facls, 
and not upon Dio working of a hrilliftnL imngina- 
lion or Lite manipulation of a hairnet, logical 
formula. (Sen Die list of subjects given above, 
debuted at Harvard over a century ago, for a 
contrast.) Dialectic agility and a store of 
nulliorUalive opinions no lunger win debates; a 
knowledge id verifiable fuels and clear infer¬ 
ences from those Tacts are cmuiLial to victory, 
llul besides being trained to carefully search out 
trustworthy facts as Lhc basis of all his opinions, 
Llic student is taught how to arrange and present 
nil his evidence) in spoken farm mi ns to convince 
others. Tim habits of careful judgment and 
precise expression cultivated by piueUec in 
dnlinle nro invaluable to any man, whether Im 
becomes a public speaker nr not. 

Ah a part of a general course in public speak¬ 
ing, which linn for its ideal i|in training of llio 
HLudeut lo mast adequately express his thoughts 
on nny subject in an extemporaneous manner, 
tho dclmtn is mod effective, for the following 
reasons. _ First, Llio HLudeut has a definiLe topis 
upon which Lo speak; second, he lms a limited 
field for investigation, and he ia forced lo fleck 
good reOflonB for what ha says within that field; 


third, the logical sequence oT Lrcnlmcnt helps 
him acquire Die power of rurmukiiing an ad- 
ilrww without the hdp of no fas or inrmcmz- 
ing; fourth, Die contest s Li inula lea his interest. 
Probably no subject in Dm mi lire college enr- 
riciilum dues inuru lu nii-relati! n Hludiuil’s 
knowledge in nil briuielmH, Lo stimulate fas 
mental activity, in bring him in closer loiirli 
with lii.H environment, and Ln make him more 
capable of rear Ling beneficially in tlmL euvimn- 
nicnt, limn delmling. B. i\ 

Him IIecUMaticis; Univkiihitikh (far dis¬ 
putations iu Llic curly l!niversiLius). 

Rolerencos: — 
llixlaricul :— 

TlriiNsi.r.r, John, Lutlns /.iiumriiiii Hi. nvii. 
il(i»r.i;, f '(m rir.cn. Xew liiwvttrj «f Old Art nf Tmeh - 
1113 Schnal (in Brrliun an Hrlinlimlin llisrinlmrj. 
Keck humans, llAimini.iisii;w. /JirtjiufniiuriM 1‘hito- 
eo)ihicttc, I'hyiiinie jiritrutrlim. (June in (/i/mivmiv 
Ihnlisrtina ml /.rrlnimim I’hilnnnjihienrnin Citr/nini 
f'nuln /’/ns Iticnnin tinhlke insliliiltip rl /1 ithilac mini, 
ltanovlRi 1 . lnoo. 

Latham, JI. Aelitm nf fixnuiiivitiitna. (Ilnalrm, IkkB.) 
IIawiumi.L, 11. fnirrrsiliVs in LVo/V! iu lhc Middle 
A am. (far fun). JKil/i.) 

firorKwiiun, John, /JMfiiiffifiunculiiruin Orammali- 
rnliuni libcllna. 

Wathhn, I'nrtTLii. The liuijIMi (irammnr Schouh tin lu 
1000. (Camliriilifc. 1UUH.) 

Canltmpornry; — 

Alokm. U. M. The Arl nf DAxUr. (Nnvv York, 1U00-) 
llAkUll.ti. 1'., mill llllNTINUTIIM, II. II. 1‘riliciplci of 
<lr|]liiiimiUllinil. (Miihluli, I'inn.j 
Fohtkii, W. T. Cnllime f'uurm-H in l'ulilli: K|ipukinK. 
Wnliou, Vnl. ft l. 11 . LUJU. 

I'll orrulli'ulniu lMitililiM. iVnliiin, Vnl. Mil, 11 . I’jtl. 
Araimiciilnlioii firul lltl/alintf iu Srrnnilnru .S’rfuiii/s. 
J^sWril Nriv KiihUiuiI AMorinlluo ul Tcar.’licrs of 
Rnalish, 100H. 

KiTTiieiuiE, IV. 1'imniloii nl llin Iliali Hi lmol UnlinUng 
Bocloly. ■S'cftcHil liceiem. Vol. tu, 11 . !ill 2 . 

DE BIRAN, MAINE. — See Maine De Bi- 
ran. 

DECISION, — Thai plume of mental activ¬ 
ity in which a voliLionnl tendency reaches ita 
complcliop. The word ia cninmiudy uaed only 
wliece there hna been mime iloUlieriiLe chnice. 
See Ciiuile; Contiuil; Yulitidn. 

DECLAMATION IN THE SCHOOLS,— 
England.—Tin.' giviiiunarsriimd nf Dm HixtewiUi 
u ml aov elite on lit centuries did miL mihiin-u iln full 
uirpiiHi! on llio Hcculur side unless it not inily 
iruughl Llit; pupil Ln a wide ri’iuliug of the 
elimsfc.i, ami in u puwor nf writing written Lidin, 
lull alrin devchiped fluency id Lnliu sjienking. 
Tho dueliimaDmi, llimdun 1 , nrigiiudly iinplieil 
till) prnmmiicnig dinlinellv, nliil with elucu- 
limmry clfecl, the I'niupiisUinii wbieli Llio pupil 
had prepared nu a given mihjeet. Declamation 
was thus closely eonnecletl with this Llicine. 
Charles Iloaln ( 1 f.p.) ways (iOlifl): "After you 
have shown llio boys (nf the form) hnw In find 
eubject-matLer and wlicro lu help themselves 
with words and phrases, iu what order Limy 
nre to dispose the purls and what formulas 
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they are in ukc on passing from one to another; 
pronounec a the mo Lo L lie in in English and 
LaLin, ninl leL them sLrive who can soonest 
return you the best Exordium in English, and 
Lhon you can render it into the beat Latin, 
mul so you inny prueeed to the Narration, anil 
ijuilc through every part of a Theme, nut tying 
them to the work of any author, but giving 
them liberty to contract or enlarge or alLer 
them iiH-thuy please." This they arc to bring as 
a wriLtcii exercise, and to be able la pronounco 
it distinct!// mcmoriler at an appointed limo. 

After a study of pnssages from classical ora¬ 
torical wri Lings by the competition of boy 
against boy, exercises were thus brought to " the 
best," and also delivered orally in the mast elo¬ 
cutionary style. Houle states tlmt Lilia method 
made his boys 11 like so many nightingales to 
eon tend who could /iriXurm AiyeV, most melo¬ 
diously, tunc bis voice anil form bis style 
to pronounce and imitate classical orations." 
No day in the week wan to pass on which some 
declamation, oration, or theme should noL ho 
pronounced by some boy in Lhe sixth form. 
■Schools which could not proceed to such effec¬ 
tive results in the compositions of Llic hoys 
themselves wore contented to have their decla¬ 
mations from jinssngea selected Tdi' the purpose 
from the classical authors, But in nil cases, 
the intention originally was l» practice the 
pupils in correct anil fluotiL pronunciation of tlio 
classical languages, to improve the control of 
the knowledge of those languages for speaking 
purposes. The declamation was fiiiflieieiilly 
impovlunt to find n place in school statutes and 
orders as a prescribed method, Thus the orders 
of Guildford grammar school, 10US, require that 
buys should declaim on graimmiticftl or rhetori¬ 
cal quesLiiina on hair holidays or Saints' Days. 
In Archbishop Laud's (1021-1028) transcript 
of the old orders of Westminster .School decla¬ 
mations in Ureeli and Latin were prescribed 
fur Saturdays. At Newport grammar school 
(Salop) (lUo(l) the statutes ordain declamations 
once in six weeks, or in two months at tlio 
furthest on Saturday forenoon. So, too, at 
Wigan in 1001. An interesting practice pre¬ 
vailed in the Charterhouse anil some other 
schools of sending the boys, on special occasions, 
to hear the exercises of the boys in famous 
schools.such us Westminster or Merchant Tay¬ 
lors' School. 

When the French influence camcjnto England 
from 1000 an ward, ami French gradually tonic 
tliu place of Latin ns the hilcninliunnl spoken 
language, the declamation of the classics became 
less and less n regular daily or even weekly exer¬ 
cise, and t lielcrn ning of so many Latin or Greek 
lines by heart to bo recited in class was sub¬ 
stituted. .Still Lhe declamation was retained for 
special occasions of the school, such as prize 
distributions, when the scholars recited before 
the governors, parents, nnd visitors chosen 
passages from the Latin and Greek authors, 
but intermixed wiLh passages from the vernacu- 
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lar authors and authors who had written in the 
modern languages, This practice is continued 
in English Grammar Schools, ami such occasions 
lire still described ns " Declamation Days ,’ 1 

P, W. 

United States, — In American schools the 
laLe eighteenth century and the early nineteenth 
gave renewed emphasis to the importance of dec¬ 
lamation through tlio increased opportunity 
for Lhe public oration anil Lhe numerous occa¬ 
sions for display of oratorical power, The text¬ 
books in mailing and literature, as well as even 
those in spelling and grammar, became filled 
with selections suitable for declamation. This 
replacing of the aid rending materials, chiefly 
of a religious character, by those of a political, 
social, or drnmatic character, had great in¬ 
fluence on the interests nnd the character ol tlio 
people, Heading and such literary studios as 
found a place in the schools cnino to be used 
chiefly to develop this power of public presenta¬ 
tion, rather than to develop literary apprecia¬ 
tion, or power to vise the English language 
elTectivcIy in conversation, speech, or composi¬ 
tion. It Was customary, in most schools, to 
sot aside ono afternoon a week, or aL least one 
afternoon a month, for a general assembly to be 
devoted entirely to declamation. These exer¬ 
cises seem to have had a marked eJTccfc upon lhe 
public speaking of tlio period, but an effect 
that hardly nice La with modern approval. In 
general Ilia selections were beyond the compre¬ 
hension of the pupils or or hut little interest to 
them. They were usually martial verses on tlio 
order of licinnnlo del Curpio and Horn tin,? al 
lhe Bridge, or the fervid perorations of an im¬ 
passioned oration, such as Patrick Henry's 
Appeal lo Arms. Furthermore, these decla¬ 
mations wore mechanically delivered in imita¬ 
tion of the pattern set by the teacher, and un¬ 
lucky was tlio pupil who misplaced a gesture or 
failed to inflect his voice in the exact maimer 
which his model indicated. The style devel¬ 
oped, not only in the pupils, but in ailult.spcokcra, 
was boinbnslic and flamboyant—the style 
that oven now nppeals to the untutored as the 
very acme oT oratorical perfection. When we 
hear it said that oratory or declamation is now 
on the decline, wo must surmise that the refer¬ 
ence is to this kind of oratory — tlio spread-eagle, 
star-reaching pyrotechnics of our forefathers. 
But declamation and oratory in tlio truest 
sense are not declining, but rather developing; 
more rc/ined standards are replacing the coarsya 
ones of half a century ago, and sounder pedago¬ 
gical principled arc followed in the use af decla¬ 
mations in the schools nnd in Lhe methods 
employed in teaching them. Jn the primary 
grades, more time is given to English than to 
any other subject, nnd also the child's power 
of free, oral expression is developed as the 
foundation for all effective work ill rending and 
composition. In company with conversation 
lessons, language instruction, reproduction of 
stories, and dramatization, the memory or pii- 
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miiry ilcdaiimlioii lid|in lo tlevdop llii/i Ki’Hi'rnl mrmorurd and merlimiicnlly gruuml ouL in 
power ur effective oral delivery. Thu sub- chuMt iiniUlmn of llie learner. During the 
uul mailer of these memory selections (we practice with dcclnuniliniiM, instruction in uhu- 
Nc\v York Cily Caunc of Shiny) are within Um ally Riven in lliu elementary principle* nf clricu- 
dtild’o comprehension, arc nr inlcrcsl lu him (ion. nrlhucpy, urul voice iminiiKemniL; nml 
in their milneet mutter, anil have n iVwtinrl pmr.ticiu efforts nre imule in correct ih-fcels of 
iilurury exre(leni:e calculated In develop taste. delivery rungiiiR all the way from stammering 
The purpose of iliuwruum and mwembly reei- mid BLulleriiiH. ilirmiuli nasality and dialed, 
Lilli on of i| i i'j n aelecliona in not only In m> In merit Kicaliuiu mill iiii*|iriiuiiiiriulinii. In 
cure con fide lire before nil uudinicc, but lu Rive. wiine Helunils where delmie anil exlciniiu- 
a power oT literary niiprcrinliun nml u cniise- raucous siu iikinR ure taken up, llm declamation 
rjqenl ability lo reader tho iIimirIiIh of lint in roRnnleil ns a prepara (inn for Uiuhu more 
nulliur in a sympathetic manlier. The Lenchnr uriKiind forma of pul die sjuiikiiiR. 
also makes unit of lliu dcclaniutimi* um a basis In '’iiIIckc llm deelaimiiinii is lined either in ilio 
iur llie correction of defee la in pronunciation lower classes as n preparation Tor the public 
anil orticiilnlinn. Am u rule, very little is done aprukiiiK proper lliul in taken up in the higher 
in the matter of vuiec traiiiing and leelmirnl Rrndea, or it is develn|u‘d iiulepnidenlly ton 
elocution. In lem-liiug tlu.'Me Mluctiuns, the marked degree along limn or ad van red clncu- 
fiu'tluuls Rcnvndly adopted are eidnilaleil lo in* lion. When used ns a preliminary step in Lliu 
crease the child'll" kiliiwleilga of words, impress Rciieriil rourse in puhlie sneaking, the method 
him willi a love for the heauliful in IHcrur.v cifiiiairiielimi is similar Lii llm l just described fur 
composition, and develop IiIn Rciirral power of llm high nelnuil, save ilml llir slnndiiTd in higher, 
correct and pleusiiiR urnl expression, rnllutr limit More id ivinimi is paid to llie " siriitRlil speech ” 
lo prepare liiin ilefiiiilcly fur public apeukiiiH. limn lu any oilier kind of selmimi, and llie 
llul ns the wurk progresses, this fimrliun uf lint sludenLJ h r*|ici-iiilly sLimiilnlrd lo ijopiint lint 
deeliunulimi uh a Induing in uciiend Iiiiiriiiiro upi'iiker's nlliludc. When dcclnimiliuii in prue- 
exrelleneitRiven way Lu a mure ilialiiirlly orator- lieed iisim end in itself, lliut is, fur lliepurpose 
ieal ur ehiowliomiry purpose, The. deelniiuiliim of training the student to lu'cmiie an inlcrpn;- 
is used more uml more, un u cnuveiueul iucuiih of luiive pul die reader, the range of sdeelimm is 
IntviiiR u pupil apeak in puhlie al n limit when widened mid mure Hyslriimilcnllv studied, 
he eiiimnl he expected liiaiiyHoinclhiiig original. while Rrenler cure is taken with Lint uiiiuiliic 
ll in in the tutcmidtiry mcIiiiiiIh Ilml Lin* si-pura- of vneiil lerlmiipn 1 . This, however, in lliu 
lion of eloeulioii from llie general IruiuiiiR in he||(iliUiiiK of special, pnifirebmiiil Induing. 
English liccnmes clearly nnlieeidde. 1 11 many K, 1 '. 

cily high mthnuls mid private made mil's the thx* lHmvnsu (UeCewui'CM). 
work in elocution is in Lint ImmlH of 11 speeiulisl, 

and is not regarded as 11 li.v-]irodiiel of the de- DECORATION OF SCHOOLS. — Olio 
niuiinciil of English language and literature, common fault in llie dernriitimi of MfhuulmniiiH 
The differences hulweeii llie structure of mailer is overdeniralinu. A lurRe number uf clinrls, 
meunl to lie spoken and Ilml designed tube read dr/iwiiiRs, or ilhiHlndive muleriid displayed at 
ant pointed mil, and the pupil is trained in hnvu one lime is mil only distasteful nml ennhisnij?, 

a definite lUliliulit lownrd llie audience, hi the lint inlruduecs a distriieiimi ilireelly opposed In 

Li-eiilineiil of dcelaiiintiou, the method is din- that sense uf fitness and ipiicl Iii'iuily essential 

Uiiclly modern. WhiTCiiH a few decades iiru in Kcimini* icrillielie iiiipreciitiuin. The lust 

Lliu pupil was carefully ciiached lo imitate his principle to he ohservcil, then, is tint fnllnwinR. 

inns ter h way of reuduriliR a seleeliuu, Hut plan A few Rinid picliin s or oilier nhicelH of artistic 

limy is In stimulate nillier Lint pupil's Hclf- excelIciuti' properly and appropriately nlnccd 

activity nml Ln expect a apmiliiucmiu rendition exert a stroiiRer nml u iinmt HUlisfyinn inluinnco 

uf Llie deelaiuutiiMi, prrnnpled liy the pupil's than a lui'Re miniher, even Uiuurii when (liken 

own (IiuurIiIs ami feeliiiR.s. It is eusliiuiury separulely mi •ihjeeliou emilil lie found in nay 

for lint pupil Lo uiiiilyxc llie piece rurefully siiiRle pic.er. Il is mure (hull dillirilll_ lu i-renUi 

fnril-s meimiiiR and Ln Rive lint leaelier eilliee and preserve n hciihc of nrlislie unity where 

an urul nr written |iiiruphriiHc as evidence of many objects are presented lo the Hi'iises, even 
tint tlioiiRlil lie rcIh from the iiuLlmr. Tim (IiourIi a similurilv is ilislinrlly imlieeiilile. A 

Leuelier Riliiles, surrcsIs, mid ki'e|is up llie inter- few mnsLerpieees inieli elfeelively, while a Rreilt 
esl, Imlsi'ldiiiineciles nay piiNsiiRe.fm’lie in neck- niimlier ilislrael; if Rreul vnriel.v is presenled, 

iiiR not (n impiise his own personality and uuidit llm niiillipHcUy will effeelively nullify nay 

of expression upon tin* imp'll, hul in liriiiR mil il puKsihlit unity of IIiourIiI ur reeliiiR. The 

Hyinpalhcliit midi Linn of an iulelliReui, first- hi'CiiiiiI iiriueiple lo iiiiishier earefiilly may he 

hand inlcrpreli.linn. The pupil is made to .hIiiIciUIiuh: The nrlislie ileeni’iilion of sitliool- 

realizc* Ilml lie must faithfully represent Ln an rooms nlmulil lie planned willi n full uppiecinlum 

midiitnee, by his voice niidResUires, the IhmiRlilH of the fceliujw nml the power of enniUunnl 

of iiiniLher. lie owes a duly to Lhc miLluir and umlerslauding of llie ehildren who lire lo occupy 

Lo Ids hearers. The selection is a living messagu lliem. Here as in iulvllc.i’.Uud inaUera it is easy 

to bo conveyed Lo others, nut a 11 piece " Lo he Tor adults to believe LliuL whlit seema heat lo 
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them will be most helpful to the children. True 
beauty nncl genuine art may be simply and 
plainly set forth, or hidden and only suggested. 
Children appreciate the former; thoughtful 
and discriminating minds much prefer and 
more keenly relish the latter. A child will ap¬ 
preciate and understand the " Melon Enters ” of 
Murillo, and get little or nothing from any ono 
id hia 11 Annunciations," A boy of the fourth or 
fifth grade will feel the spirit of “Sir Galahad," 
and get far mare from it than from a "St, An- 
Lliony of Padua with tlio Holy Child." Tho 
emotional life of children demands wholesome 
and worthy stimuli, but also those which repre¬ 
sent situations within their power to appreciate, 
To this end, it requires wise and judicious 
teachers, those who know what children can 
make use of ns well ns what they ought to 
have, to select pictures, and guide in all matters 
relating to schoolroom decoration. 

In audition to the use of photographs, draw¬ 
ings, anti statuary, it is to bo hoped that Lho 
artists of our country will soon coma to renlizo 
that public school buildings offer an unusual 
opportunity for mural painting botli for the sako 
of decoration and that higher educational in¬ 
fluence which comes from allegorical and histor¬ 
ical representations. In this respect wo aro woe¬ 
fully behind many other countries. Hut surely it 
is neither because of lack of material, nor because 
of nur ability to pay for such work that makes 
us neglectful in this part of our educational duty. 
There is a need of moro artists and a more 
general appreciation of what art means to a 
nation. Here, then, where children live, and 
where the enthusiasms or lire arc awakened, is 
the best place to begin. Assembly rooniB,well- 
lighted halls, and those special rooms set apart 
for drawing and art work in general ought to 
appeal particularly to those artiste who know 
what our children need, and what our people 
ought to have, Hut there is yet a great deal 
to he done in the way of sincerity and honesty 
in the mere construction, furnishing, and fin- 
hdiing of our school buildings. Most archi¬ 
tects arc still satisfied with the merely usable, 
mid these give little time or thought to ex¬ 
altation of Llie common tilings by a touch of 
beauty. Our country is in great need of that 
ennobling impulse which seeks to malco neces¬ 
sary things beautiful and satisfying. School 
desks, tables, chairs, and all other furnishings, 
oven though inexpensive, deserve artistic treat¬ 
ment. In mlditioii to the positive treatment of 
schoolrooms, the lonelier can help very much 
by the. skillful display uf mnps when needed, 
mid their immediate removal when not needed. 
The location of desks, tallies, bookshelves, 
niul reference hooks deserves t ai cful considera¬ 
tion. blackboards are hard to keen clean in the 
upper grades oT schools, but if shades, which 
will harmonize with tile walls, arc so placed that 
they can be drawn over the work until the board 
is further needed, a good deni of relief can be 
buturned. It is a safe procedure in any com¬ 


munity to select a committee of the most help¬ 
ful teachers to submit plans for schoolroom deco¬ 
ration, for the principles of art and the capabil¬ 
ities and ncedB of the children arc both at stake, 
It is then the duty of the supervisory officers to 
adopt, supply, and above nil to keep an eye out 
for general fitness in all things. F. D, D. 

For references and further discussion see the 
various articles on Arrr and AnciiiTBcrunE, 
School. 

DECUSSATION, ~ See Nmnvoua System. 

DEDUCTION. — The process of reasoning 
(or mediate knowledge) by which demonstrated 
(in the sense of necessnry) conclusions aro ar¬ 
rived at from general principles which arc them¬ 
selves regarded ns axiomatic (self-evident) or as 
themselves substantiated as necessary deduc¬ 
tions from other self-evident principles. In the 
Aristotelian and classic sense, deduction was 
used more widely than Llie above definition 
indicates, to covin'all processes by which neces¬ 
sary conclusions were readied, As the modern 
rationalistic movement limited necessity to ft 
priori general concepts and judgments and 
what followed from them, the tendency was to 
restrict deduction to mathematical niul syllogis¬ 
tic inference. Deduction is nlsn used commonly 
in a looser flense to donate any reflective move¬ 
ment which applies general notions and prin¬ 
ciples to the determination uf particular eases — 
for any logical movement that proceeds from the 
move to the less general, or from the concept of a 
system, or logical whole, to the specification of 
its members or parts. Psychologically, the ten¬ 
dency is to identify it with or at least to as¬ 
similate it to the use of habit nan principle of an 
organizing and mastering what would otherwise 
be isolated detail. This looser sense is the more 
fruitful sense for education. J. D, 

Sen Analysis and Synthesis; Induc¬ 
tion; Method. 

DEDUCTIVE LESSON.--Sec Lessons, 
Types of. 

DEFECTIVES. — A term used frequently, 
bub with little uniformity, in educational dis¬ 
cussions. Properly, it includes nil children 
subnormal physically, mentally or morally; 
popularly, it designates those which deviate 
from llie normal in a marked degree. Past 
usage has limited its application tn those who 
nro so markedly defective us to be feeble-minded. 
In the following article on tjcuoui.s run Dbvhl'- 
tivej}, this usage is followed, llt'ceiitly, how¬ 
ever, further investigation has brought to light 
many other groups of children deviating from 
the normal and deserving special attentionin 
school admiiiislraliau. These various classifi¬ 
cations both of Llie supernormal and of the 
subnormal arc given under the title, Excep¬ 
tional Child hen, Education of, and the 
concrete discussion of the school work done is 
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given under the npprojiriulo topics, such aa 
Dbaf, Education of; Dkaf-Uunk, Educa¬ 
tion of; IIi.ini), Education ok; Uaokwajid 
Vui'ilh; Tmhcuhation and Education; CJjup- 
J'l.ElJ (JjllLOJlKN, Em/cAtjun of; Neiivouu 
Oiiiuiuks, Education of; Thuancy; Out- 
uuun Kciioulh; Ubtahdatiiin and Elimina- 
-nriM; Hieuial Cla.hhkh; uln. HumewlmL in¬ 
accurately recmil linage hns tended In ciiuliiio 
Liu: implication uf Hie term ** liLypicnl" In 
111 ill duns of Liu: subnormal mi Llie bonier line 
mill nliove the so-called defective or feeble¬ 
minded, Thu lerma " ungraded " or " Hpeciul 
elnaaea " (qq. u.) arc frequently lined with this 
connoLiilion, liuL Liiia usage varies widely. 

For fuller irenlmuiit of the usage or thin en¬ 
tire) group of terms, (k.*cE x cuptiona t, Cun awes, 
Education of; and fur llie schoolroom trcal- 
meiiL uf lliefle gruupa, see Hikuai. Cl, Atoms. 

DEFECTIVES, SCHOOLS FOB.. — The 
hiaLury of schools for ilefeeliveH ih ahorl bill 
interesting. The law uf llie mirvivid or Lim 
fittest Iihh prevailed even among huinnn beiiiRH 
until idinuat within Llie memory uf uur fnLliera. 
In ancient liinea defucLivea, boLh menial ami 
physical, were allowed lu die or were destroyed. 
mmieliinnH even bemg Riven over Lo be devoured 
by dugs. Il fa an interesting fuel Unit il wna a 
being physically anil ineiilnlly defecLivo Ilial 
liral urmiHud luimun aympalliy, ami llmL il wua 
Ilia physical truublea Unit inaile iho strongest 
appeal. In llie latter narl of the sixteenth 
century Prufcamir Felix l'laUur uf Hanoi enllud 
alien lion lo ibe pitiable cundilimi uf the ereliiiH 
(f/.ir.) in LlieNu worda: " Mia-Hliapen boiUea, 
defumieil heads, Hwullen Umgtics, ulinnsL eutiro- 
ly wiLhouL Llie power of Speech, HLiiriiig mi the 
ground, with darkened countenance, the ubjeel 
of curiosity and acorn. 11 In IH11 a census, nr- 
dt'red by Napoleon, sliuwud inure him 3000 
cretins in (Jnnlon Wallin, .Switzerland. In 
Hilfl, the first school wits founded in Ilnllcin 
near Salzburg by (iulLliard (iiiggcninuoH, 
This Hclinol Tor cretins was llie first xclmol ever 
HLnrLed for defectives. Vincent de Pnul and 
others had made some (llie in pi to instruct ami 
improve idiot children, but without huccohh. 
This Salzburg sehoul was closed in 1 K3f» for 
waul of inuiicy, A Tow idiots were successfully 
trained in tin; asylum for Llie deaf ami dumb 
at Hartford, Dun n., aljoiiL J.S'2P, but Llie work 
was not continued, 

The first impulse toward the study of Iho 
feeble-minded won given by the experience of 
the famous Hard in ilia work with llie "Savage 
uf Aveynm," who turned out Lo lie mil merely 
an untutored savage, hill an idiot. Ilard worked 
four years (lBOI-lKOfi) with Lhia savage. In 
IS2K Forms began at Llie Ilicetrc his study of 
the idiots, Thu real history of schools, for de¬ 
fectives begins with Ilard'a pupil, l)r. Edouard 
Seguin, "The Apostle of the Idiot" The year 
lk‘17, when Seguin began his work, marks (lie 
real beginning of systematic rational train¬ 


ing of nieutnl defectives, which hoa gone on 
without interruption from ihuL day in this. 
In 18-1J u ciiminiasioii of Llie Academy of Sciences 
of Paris reported, lifter a most eurcful cxninimi- 
lion of Seguin'M methods, that previous lo Din 
beginning of bin work in 1HH7, idiots could mil 
be educated or cured by any mcuiis previously 
known nr practiced, huL Unit hr> had huIvciI 
the problem. As so often happens, in the rust 
flush nf ii now discovery greater hopes are in¬ 
dulged in Hum cun ever be realized. Hut lu 
Ibis false belief dial idiots could lie cured was 
undoubtedly due much of the activity tlmt 
Boon appeared, and perhaps no h in all purl of our 
present cimipinent, though the error was soon 
discovered. Thus advertised, Seguin'o work 
attracted many visitors both at hcmio and 
abroad. 

The firs l instilulicm for idiots laid been es¬ 
tablished in (icriuany in IH35 — for their care, 
not fur their education. In I Ml I another in- 
Hliliillon for ere Li ns Was finimh-d liy the fninous 
Dr. (iuggeiilnihl on the Abemllierg near InLur- 
(akun. Cluggeiiliuld liiul the same mistaken 
idea llmL he could cure. Llm cretins by gelling 
them up where there was good air and giving 
them good food mid exercise. His institution 
lusted twenty years, and was (.hen eluseil. Out 
of the iiispiruliim from (higgi-nlmhl's work was 
founded an institution in liulli, England, and 
one in Hiddovan, near Dundee, .Scullund. 
Among those inspired by l)r. Seguin and bis 
Hebonl fur idiots aL IlinTrc was Dr. SauiUel 
(1. Howe of llie Mlind Asylum ul Sniilli Muslim. 
He wtis ho inueb impressed Unit in IS 1H 1m 
started a class for the training of iilinls. This 
led lu the founding uf llie Mansur Imxidls Mclimd 

for Idiotic ami Feeble-minded Yuulh in 1 STi l. 
New York estnlilisbeil an institution iduiul the 
snine time. Then; had also been slnrted a 
private school at Hurra, Muhh., Hliurlly berore 
Ibis. 

All of these inslUutiims own much to Dr. 
Seguin, who had come to Amorim in IH.jt) »n 
aenount nf Lhe political situation in France, fin 
did much personal work fur the Ivaiiiing of de¬ 
fectives in all these curly American insliLulioiiH. 
Seguin'H work was cimch-uiaking. He himself 
called it llie physiological mclhod. It might 
juHl as well be called the psychological method, 
except LlmL in his day Dial kind uf psychology 
was unknown, but he prinvislrd lu/iiiiilyxi* Dm 
situation, and cuucluilcd Umt in a being where 
the nervous system and brain was undeveloped 
or was badly devnlnped, Lhe lird iinporlanl 
Ibing lu do was lu appeal In Mini brain Uirungh 
Uie sense organs In’ special iiiellonls, lb 1 m*- 
cnrdinglv devised elnliiiriite syslems of Induing 
the hand and Die senses nf lade nod smell, uml 
Uie eye and ear. For example, lie says {IiUkcij 
mill its Trcnfuii-ul by f he Vhytinhqirnl Millml, 
li.fl.H): "Our iiislrimienls uf leaebing nnisl lie 
111 use that go directly to Ibe point. In view of 
(lint necessity we must use object pietoies, 
p lui to graphs, cards, palLerns, figures, wax, day,, 
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scissors, coinpnsses, glasses, pencils, colors, 
even books." Ily such methods and individual 
treatment, lie accomplished little short of mir¬ 
acles in the training of idiotic and imbecile 
children, It aught bo be said in passing that 
his incthudu have probably had even more in¬ 
fluence upon the training of normal children 
llum upon idiots. Hia book (eited above) is a 
classic to be tend by every sLudent of pedagogy. 
For the teachers of the feeble-minded it was 
nlinosL the sole authority for forLy years. Even 
yet it is the first book to lie read by any student 
of the subject. 

In tho next quarter century there wore seven 
state and two private institutions established. 
One of the private schools was founded by 
Seguin himself, and is,still maintained at Ornngo, 
N.J., by Dr, Seguin's widow. During the last 
thirty years institutions have multiplied until 
there arc now thirty-four state institutions in 
twenty-six stntes, There arc also about tho 
name number of private institutions. The 
stntc institutions arc located as follows: Maine, 
llliode Island, Massachusetts (2), New Hamp¬ 
shire, Connecticut, New York (5), New Jersey 
(2), Pennsylvania (3), Maryland, West Vir¬ 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi¬ 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebras¬ 
ka, Montana, Washington, and California. 
There are approximately 10,000 feeble-minded 
parsons in these state institutions^ About 
H00 more, are being cared far in the private in¬ 
stitutions. On the very conservative estimate 
that there are two feeble-minded persona in 
every thousand of the population, there are in 
the United Stales 180.000 such persons. It 
is thus seen that less tlian one tenth of them 
are being cared for, The rest aro at largo, 
mainly a burden upon tho community. 
Nearly nil oT the institutions have large waiting 
lists of children who cannot be admitted be¬ 
cause there is not room. The per capita cost 
in slate institutions varies from 3122 to S25Q 
according to the location oT the institution and 
nLher more or less favorable conditions. The 
private institutions tire mostly owned and 
manage cl by private i ml ivi duals, and are sup¬ 
ported by the fees. From 8000 to §1200 a year 
is the usual charge Tor a child. Nearly nil of 
those institutions maintain school departments 
in which training is clone mora or less on public 
school lines. 

As said above, Dr. Seguin was the first to put 
the cdueuLion of the idiot on a scientific basis. 
Ktiico tliis time changes have taken place along 
two lines. First it was discovered that without 
Seguin'* small groups mul individual instruc¬ 
tion, which was impracticable in largo state in¬ 
stitutions, Seguin’s results were not attainable. 
This led to tlic abandonment to a large extent 
of the efforts at training. Part of the difficulty 
was undoubtedly due-to a failure to follow 
Seguin's methods, part to the attempt to do 
intellectual school work, On the other hand, 


there has been a tendency to take into the insti¬ 
tutions a type of child or higher grade than Sc- 
guin worked with, and one whose very appear¬ 
ance tempted strongly toward a higher grade of 
intellectual training. This procedure was fur¬ 
ther stimulated by the fact that the mental de¬ 
fective often has an excellent memory, and con¬ 
sequently as long as his training was tested by 
the question and answer method he could 
make a good showing and give bnek what had 
been taught him with a very gratifying acou- 
rncy. In consequence, the school departments 
have in these later years become very promi¬ 
nent. That the feeble-minded child can he 
trained is a fact now rather generally accepted 
and noted upon. There arc those, however, 
who maintain that the training can only be 
successful along industrial lines, 

There are then three types of schools in the 
institutions. First, there arc these whoso 
ideal is " as near like a public school as possible. 1 ' 
These have their kimlcrgurdcn, first primary, 
second primary, and so on, usually to about 
the third or fourth grade of public school work. 
The three R's come in far full recognition, ami 
besides tlicso geography and history are given 
some attention, together with more or less man¬ 
ual training. The second type comprises those 
schools where manual training is given the chief 
emphasis and the three It’s taka a secondary 
place. These schools have extensive shops, 
ami devote probably half the time to woodwork, 
basketry, knitting, sewing, domestic science, 
etc. The other half of the time is devoted to 
reading and writing, with some number work, 
though it does not go as far as in the other 
group. Nor do these schools attempt to train 
all the children, including the lowest grades of 
defectives, in these lines. Lastly, there is the 
group, small as yet, but apparently growing, 
which maintains that the intellectual work is 
practicnlly useless to all but a negligible minor¬ 
ity' of mental defectives, and should therefore 
be discarded. It is maintained that the ap¬ 
parent results obtained by those who teach these 
things aro mostly only’ apparent, the child simply 
being able to repent what lias been taught him 
without understanding it; and when not simply 
apparent have been obtained at too great an 
expenditure of time and energy ar the great 
waste of the child's opportunity and good disposi¬ 
tion. This is the theory', but it lias not fully 
enough developed in practice in any institution. 
Those who hold the view Jay grenL stress upon 
manual and Industrial training, anil accomplish 
great results along tlio?c lines. The children 
are happy, nm! develop into mare or less useful 
workers at some occupation; but these same 
schools still teach rending, writing, and numbers 
to same extent, mainly he cause parents, and 
even the larger public, demand it. Which of 
these three views with their corresponding 
practices is right it is perhaps too soon to say. 
Yet certain fncts arc agreed a upon. Feeble¬ 
mindedness is very largely an inherited condi- 
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Hon, or allcnatllm result of inherited weakness. minded children. Thin wan tlu* fir«t ullcmpl 
A feeliln-minded person run never compete lo give formal induing Ui llione wUu were iii- 
mic ecash illy in tlieHlrugglo fur existence. Even lending lo Innuli Hiihimrniid children. l're. ‘ 
Lhe Injrdir line Cases Hint lire irnincd mid Hunt vimis to Hint, eucfi iimliUilioii hub oiLlicrr »e- 
ciuL inln Lhe world linrely eke mil nn esiHLcnco cured Irnchera from Lhe public hcImioIh or hud 
wluui el i in I ili a iih lire inu.il favorable, In " liurd Iniimtil up iln own U: ueliers, vifllinirH prumuliiig 
limes " lliey urc invariably thrown out of tun- aliendniihi or o thorn who have hIiuivu special 
liliiviiieiit, mill uflenend ujiin ihiMilmshnuHR — ability willi such children. Since llinl lime 
NimudiiiiM Llici jnil. Willi Ihcse children Llici llm work him grown iinlii ui Vineland mol elge- 
power of roiu< cji lii#I thinking i# idmiwL entirely where.. In the former |d non Hie si-liuol is still 
Inching. They must 1 1 live llie concrete, nnil limiiiLuiued, and Lcsichers culim friiiu nil puru 

even then U muni lie very simple mid nfl re- of lhe United NIhLch lo lulu; llw course. It ig 

|ii?uli>il. AlMlrauiiuiM nro pmolicnlly inijms- »li)l Lhe only where lonclmrs cim Jum> u 

sihle. AlUmlhm is nlmusl wholly of Llie course with n iiiudel school id feeble-minded 
inviiliiiilnry kind. Will power mid Hi'lf-conLrol children, where, they cun nlmerve mid practice, 
are Iwir/lly capable of dcvclopnmiil. Many universiliiH, however, huvepnlin t'oiirsi'a 

The niuty years id effort in educating the «n didcclivc children, among lhe rest, ('ulum- 
deroidivcH linn never shown HiuL llie 11 inlcllec- bin, New York UniverMly, Chicago, Liu; Univer- 
(uid ulndics ” devduped their minds ul ull. wily id l'eiinsylviinin, und Lite I'niverwily of 
On Hu: oilier linuil, ninny LlniL liuvc had this WiudiingUiii. Sonic lmrinul schools have begun 
training hnve proved, later, Lo liu less uHcfnl lo givu u lillle ullcnlimi Lo the subject, ami in 
limn others of llie same grade who have been Muganeliiwells nil Ihc i-luLc normal schools urc 
Irnincd only ulmip inuminl lines. AL best limy required lo Rive mum- iiMirneliuii in llie induing 
never progress aL mure limn half Lhe rale of or liuckwind mid defective children, 
normal children, They seldom develop oL all In turning from eniidiliiinw in America Hi 
idler twenty years id urc. Il is a rare Uhur Lo England a wiinilur wLille nf niTuirs is fuunil. 
liml line of whnLcver urc who host n greulcr in- Eundon haw nnc IliirC iimliliilinn al Darenih, 
Lulli!cliial nlluiiimciil Limn a normal child of managed hy lhe Mclrnpulilnu AwvIuiuh Hoard, 
eleven,and Lhereiire probably nunciiitellecLmiliy This has 'JO(K) children- Tlmir eifuciiliun is al- 
over twelve. Left In llieimiulvca, ulniual none of mosL all inanuiil Induing, which lends Ilium 
lliem would ask lo lie LaiiRhl Lo read or write nr direrlly inln Lhe .shops, where lliey work happily 
count. Hut limy do ask lo do manual (ruining, nL Llu.’ir"Undo " nil (In-ir liven. There arc live 
and will work puli cully and cimlunlctlly ul it. large iiiHlilulinim of a m-ini-liriviile elmraeler. 
The crucial Inal, however, is: wlmi sort of lives 'I 1 hey lire general iiislilnlinim fur all classes of 
hjo ijicst’ children going l« live? Whol kind «f ctmgwduJ iMvvl, ion) urn hoib iolimiiiioj/d 
education will lie of most usu Lo ilium? Thin ami cuglodinl. Tlmy are managed hy hoards 
question again depends for its answer, upon of in linage men l appointed by Llie subscribers, 
wlmi society decide. 1 * as lo its responsibility for Though Uicy nilmil applicants from all parls of 
llmsc children. If, ns seems likely, Lliis cuiuli- England, Lliey are childly iiiLereslcd in purliou- 
linu ih LrunHinissihlc, limn society ought lu con- Inr gromw of cuunlieH frum which limy receive 
irn) the HilimLioji hy keeping llntse children in some pulilic aid. The nlijccl of Llie ijialUnljDii 
iiiHliLutions for life, l’niclinally all persons in is heal uiidcrwloml rroin Lhe following iiuoLulion 
cure of Llinse children arc agreed LhnL Huh is lho from Uiejr regulations. 11 Tlmi Lhe design of 
proper thing Lo lie dune. If LliaL is dime, then this charity lie, not merely Lu lake llie idiot anil 
llie quewlion is rather easily answered. They imbecile under ils care, lint cwpceially, hy llie 
Imve no need Tor rending mid writing, becnviso skillful and earnesl up plica lion or the liosl 
lliey eau lie mode more useful and much moro means in his cdncnLiuu, Lo improve his bodily 
liupny hy oilier means. IluL oven if Lliey can- powers, and prepare him, uh far hk [lossihle, 
mil lie kept in Lho iiiaiiLulioii, do Limy Ihen need for Llie duties and enjoy men Is of life," There 
In he Lauglil reading mid writing? In answer- lire, also, live iiiaLituliuns in lhe enquiry, lhe 
ing Lids two things in list lie considered; first. Enriswood AHyluni at lied Hill, KuiTcy, llie 
llie grenl ditlieully they Imve in Icariiing, and AHylum for lhe Midland I'tinulicH al Knnwlc, 
seconil, lhe fact Hml liui liLlle Lliey will ever lie llie lluyal Albert Ahj’Iuiu for Llie Northern 
aide lo learn will al liesl he of very lillle uhc to Comities ul laincasler, Llie Ah,vIuiii for lhe East- 
llieiu und at Llie wnrsL serves in some iimLances cm Cnuniies al. Culcliosiei', and lhe WcNieru 
Ln gcL Llimn inlo trmibla of one sort or aimlher. Counlics Awyluin ul, Sliin-rims. Them are also 
i'nrimps it is better to keep tlicm in ignorance two large primtn esiahlirthiMcnls, oim uL flanip- 
Huiu lo give them knowledge without moral lull Wick, the other Downside J.uilge Asylum 
eoulrol — which Limy cniinoL learn- nt ltalli. Them are also ninny privnin homes 

Kvfii more vital is this iiuestion whim it for Hu; tiurv. and Imiiiiiig of Llie iWn.-live eliil- 
Cmnus lg Lhe Hpceial cliiHrica in Lho pilldio dren. As u rule lhe edncalion in Lhese. inwLilil- 
nelioola. (Sec Si'eijial Ci.ahhv:s.) In 1003 Lions is rather strongly bookish, ulLhough kiiiiui 
Hid New Jersey Training School for Feeble- niuiimd training work is inlwsperseib (firnt 
minded Girls and Hnya opened n. Bummer aLrcss is laid on number work m the English 
school lor Lraiuing the Lcachcra of feeble- insliluliuna. 
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In Frouce tlicre arc only n few institutions. 
The hospital for the insane at DicOtrc has a 
childreri'a department where tire the fecblc- 
minded. There aro also institutions at Ynu- 
clusc; and Fomlntiou Valldc— near Paris. These 
have much physical work after the idea or Seguin 
mid later of Jlourneville. There is also much 
manual training and some reading and writing. 

Germmiy Jins 101 institutions, caring far 
about 20,000 inmates, Ten of these aro slate 
institutions. A few arc ciLy, but the most nro 
private or church establishments. In these 
also the work vnrics, They liavo much manual- 
industrial work, hut also n considerable amount 
of " intellectual " work. .Speech training may 
bo said to be their specialty, and great stress 
is laid upon it. These children leave the in¬ 
stitutions at tho ago oT sixteen, and go to their 
homes. Here the pastor or some other person 
is supposed to have nil eye upon them, see that 
they get gome sort or work; (la not get into 
trouble, etc. Of course many of them marry, 
and in liino their children come back to the 
institution to he trained. 

This problem of the after-care of mental 
defectives has hardly begun to be attacked any¬ 
where in tho world. The foremost placo is m 
ccrLain states in America, where the law pro¬ 
vides that a child once in an institution re¬ 
mains there for life. This ts true in New Jersey, 
and practically the same thing in one or two of 
the states of tho West, However, in most eases 
it is the same hero ns in England, Germany, 
a ml other European countries, that a child goes 
out when lie iB about sixteen years nf age, if he 
is nt all able to make a pretense even of car¬ 
ing Tor himself. This policy prevails for two 
reasons. In the first place, as soon as the child 
is trained to bo partially self-supporting, or 
aide to earn a little something to contribute 
to the family, the parents want him at homo to 
help in the support, Secondly, Lite state author¬ 
ities think that if a child is thus able to take care 
of himself the state should be relieved from the 
burden oF his support. In England there are 
after-care committees who have some oversight 
over these cases after they have gone to their 
homes, and see that they do not do_any harm 
or come to pauperism or criminal life. This, 
however, is only partially successful, and the 
sentiment is growing rapidly that tho only safo 
tiling for society to do is to provide for per¬ 
manent custodial care of all such cases, including 
even the very high-grade children who puss or¬ 
dinarily for normal, although, in the papular 
phraseology, " uneducated." It is being recog¬ 
nized that these cases arc generally mentally 
defective and never able to fully provide for 
themselves honestly, tho result being that they 
eventually become eiLiver paupers or criminals. 
It is estimated that 30 per cent or all juvenile 
criminals are feeble-minded. A large percents 
age of our paupers aro feeble-minded, and a 
very large per cent of prostitutes. 

The students of the problem arc UTging very 


strongly that it is vastly cheaper for the state to 
provide for these eases iu institutions for the 
feeble-minded where they con be trained and 
made partially self-supporting under super¬ 
vision, than it is to turn them out and then 
have to take care of them in almshouses and 
prisons after they have done their work of 
criino. Tho strongest support of this move¬ 
ment has come recently from the report uf 
the Royal Commission in England which was 
appointed by ICing Edward to study the prob¬ 
lem of the incnLal defective. They worked 
over tho subject for four years, and then inado 
an exhaustive report, comprising eight volumes 
of testimony with their deductions and rec¬ 
ommendations. This work is a most important 
contribution to the problem of feeble-minded- 
ness, They strongly recommend permanent 
custodial care for all cases. The following brief 
account must suffice for some of the other 
European countries. Hungary Jins one institu¬ 
tion. Ab was pointed out, the cretins of 
Switzerland wore the first of tire defec¬ 
tives to attract attention. But Switzerland 
has not neglected her other defectives. She 
hns thirty institutions, with 117U inmates. 
Agitation is being carried on in Italy by E)r. 
Do Sanctis and Professor Ferrari, but not niuuh 
is yet done. A society af interested people 
maintain a day school in Rome, which Dr. Dc 
Sanctis directs. Tho Keller institutions in 
Denmark arc famous, and are said to be very 
much up-to-date in their methods, Belgium 
also has an association for the propagation of 
the idea of care for tile mental defectives. 
Brussels has several special classes, and Dr. 
Dc Croly of the university hns a private school 
for feeble-minded children. 

Nowhere has the training or all grades of men¬ 
tal defectives been carried to such an extent and 
on such practical lines as in America under ilia 
inspiration of Dr. Seguin. After many years 
of experience with mistakes and successes it may 
safely be said that the American ideal for the 
feeble-minded is care and training for all 
grades, such as shall raise them at least a little 
m the lower grades and in the upper grades 
make them very useful when working under the 
direction or intelligent persons; that they shall 
all and always be happy; that they shall he 
maintained preferably m institutions or colo¬ 
nies where they aro protected from dangers and 
from Llioir own incapacity; that those who can¬ 
not bo brought into institutions shall be enroll 
for in the public schools, taught trades, and 
guarded nil the lime either by their parents or 
by probation officers. The problem or educa¬ 
tion for them is first lo make them Imppy, and 
second to make them ns little n burden on so¬ 
ciety ns possible in their own person, and in 
their posterity not at all — because there must 

be none. II, II. G. 

RetarencBs: — 

Baiui, Martin W, Menial Dttfcclitea, their History and 
Treatment. {I’liilnddphia, 1001.) 
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DEFERRED INSTINCT, — See Instinct. 

DEFINING, THE METHOD OF. —Olio 
nf llm inodes of Riving meaning in new wards 
in the teaching nf HpiMlinK nml rending In chil¬ 
dren, where minium in placed Ujmu the use nf 
... nml verbid ucHcripliim of llm attri¬ 
butes, ([unlilinir, or relations nf llm word. Ah 
n method il in usually distinguished from Out 
miilexiuiil incllioil," where dependence is 
placed upon repealed anil varied image of llm 
wuril in fimiiUnr context, nml frnm Llm " ohjec- 
livn method " where objects nr pictures ure ilc- 
110 ted in connection with llm wuril used. TIio 
method of wuril analysis or etymological ih'fi- 
nilhm is included us one of Iho furnm of Ilia 
method of defining. II. 9. 

See iSj’Eumno, Tbacjhino of. 

DEFINITION. — Definition may lie con¬ 
sidered oilhcr as a iirodncl or ah a process. TIio 
urdinnry treatment of formal lof^ic deals simply 
with llic finished pruducl. Ho viewed, Lite doc¬ 
trine or definition him no significance for 
cdiieu lion ul Lheory nr praelipi- save as it 
fornmlatCH in n succinct nml definite way onu 
result of edociiliini which il in desirable In aLlnin 
upon Llm intollccloal Hide—the ideal goal or 
li ml Ling lerni nf Dial prncoflH of incut nl clarifi- 
cation and organization lluit cunsiilules de¬ 
finition as a proimi. 

While, llmiiifiin*, pedagogy is primarily cun- 
ceriicd with llm grudiml ilcyelnpmeiii of ilidini- 
lion ns conceived in logical Lheory, llm formal 
concept of definition nerves an a point of depar¬ 
ture for considering Llm nuLuro of Liu; procesHCB 
which lead up In il. The technical notion 
iH that definition is Llm slntcnieul of llm iulun- 
fiion (or moaning) of a Lem, Lliin inlension can- 
Hislinjr of genus and specific difference. Thai is 
to say, only general terms (notions, concepts) 
can, strictly speaking, be defined. The general 


term defined is regarded mi one division (hrnimli 
or sort) of n sfill iimrir genend term, this ilivisinii 
lieing lechnicnlly known aa n speefra. JJi'lini- 
linn limn nlutcH the next liuirn general class 
(j/crins) in which n Hpceii.11 fulls, and hIhij hi |.i 
forth llm cliurncleriHlii; Iruil-T (dij/mnfur) wliieh 
mark off Lhc speeica in ipu'HLirm rrniu oilier 
Hiiecies fulling in the name cIuhh. ff we wiy 
11 inL a Imrii in a hnilding used for hunting farm 
uniinnlH, " liarn " is Ihp apei’ins, " luiililing " Lin: 
genua, " housing fnrin imiiiiulH " Llm diffi Ti iiliu 
which rhnraclerizea a burn in eonlrnsL wilh n 
dwolliiiu Imuse, fnctory, wonilalmil, and all 
other u I lice U) lluit fall within llm gnuiH “ luiild- 
ing." To nny lluiL “ Imul is 11 imnlc uf mo lion " 
is n defeclivo or iiiohouli: doliniliini, hucause 
il HlaLea only llm griiUH in which limit fulls, with¬ 
out giving llm properties Dial determine a 
mode uf million lo hi* heat insLead uf smiiiil, He. 
To say a triangle in muni-lliing with three sides 
pives 11 differentia, nml a gnuis (soiimlhiiig), hut 
is defective as a delinilion lu-eimsi: it leaves out 
uf acenuiil Lhc uni liigln-r nr limuder class of 
which triangle is mm species, iiiinmly, Hiirface. 
Hence llie llirci: jirimury rules of ileJiiiitinn; 
( 1 ) A deiiiiiliuii muni give tin: rsKcnffol trails 
of llie term defined, i.r, its nexL higher class 
anil its peculiar nr differi'iilinling pruperlies. 
(1!) Tim iliTmiiiou must 1 m eximlly eiiiiivuleiit 
to llm intension of llm mriu deliimil, f.c. il 
iiiiihL tntl include India not mri'^ary lo llm 
meaning ul wlml in ili-finnl,iunl il iiiiihL give u'( 
Dm Iruiis reipiired In diffen nDulr il frinn uilmr 
species of Lim same Menus, (ii) The deliniliun 
iniisl lie eximlly uppliculilo to lhc ritntxinu nf 
Dm lerm ilelhmd, i.e. it iiiusL apply in every 
object lu n’liioh llir.* term niffdics nml lo no nllmr 
uhjeelH, Ollmr liihiHMuiimlimes given — uH Dial 
llm delinlliiiii imml nut mnluiu llm Lerm de¬ 
fined, or lio couched in obscure, imgiitivo, or 
figurative terms, iimsl not he redundant, etc.— 
nru derivatives, warning aguiusL cerlain coniiiion 
waj(H of violating the primary rules. 

liven this brief exposition brings nuL clearly 
Hint llm proem nf defining is identical in es¬ 
sence with Dm logicttl growth uf knowledge 
consisting in a nmvemeiiL Inward peuernfim- 
titu 1 on oim sido, and Inward ifudiiirlioN (or 
clifTeren 1 intiou) uu Dm oilier. In oilier words, 
delinUion is mil an isolated peenliar iuiellei;. 
luid iilieniMiieimu, IniL expresses llie law id llm 
fuuihuimnlid evnluliim nf liunwli'ilge, logically 
cniiHiilereil. The inoldem of iusLruclinii, viewed 
from liiiH HiumljMiiul, is in Iniusfurm llm 
" lihiinuiliH, Imzzmg cuiifueion " (Iml murks 
llm lirsl singe of upprclieiiniiin uf mr// suh- 
jr.nl into a whole which is definite and uIko 
coherent nr internimneeled, Tim differentia 
iuilieulefl Urn progress made in the diieelinii of 
llm change nf vague cnufimimi iulu prccisiun and 
clearness; the gnniiH iinlicales llie ju’iigrcss 
iniulc in llio iccognitioii uf general principles 
anil orderly system. 

These cun si derations ennblo us lu under¬ 
stand both tin) reaction against Dm use of Lho 
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method of definitions in Lextbooks nnd teaching, 
and also the Indy necessary place of definitions 
The objection against met nods which begin 
with definitions of the various concepts of a 
subject is Unit it puts the curt before the horse. 
Hinci! the didinition expresses the outcome of a 
gnnvLh of knowledge of soino subject, defini¬ 
tions pivweiited muly-iu/ulo nt the outset have 
no counliTpurl ill tins genuine knowledge experi¬ 
ence of the pupil, uiul hence arc purely verbal, a 
rlgnmrule oi words. Moreover, in anticipating 
a gradual mental growth they do harm by ar¬ 
resting development, unless offered simply as 
pmvucaLives or stimuli. _ When, however, tho 
pcdugiigical reaction against definitions is cur¬ 
ried so far ns to ignore them entirely, the learn¬ 
ing uf tho pupil is haphazard, and the items of 
Ids knowledge are liable to remain either vague 
or isolated, Every step forwnrd in intellectual 
mastery of any subject must bo accompanied 
by increased recognition of some general prin¬ 
ciple applicable to the subject binding its ele¬ 
ments together, and by increased apprehension 
of exact ami relevant detail, Just how far it is 
desirable at each forward atop to put tho mental 
clarification and differentiation into words is a 
mailer Tor the tact of the teacher to decide in 
each given ease. In general, however, the effort 
to nut the mental result into proper verbal form 
is likely tu stimulate the pupil to heightened 
activity, and to insure proper precipitation and 
ufRiumntion of the prior experiences. Tho 
teacher must also bear in mind that progress 
in definition is gradual, and that each etep sim¬ 
ply represents a provisional formulation. J, D, 

DEFINITION, IN METHOD,—Olio of tho 
steps in the method of the recitation. Tho 
fourth stage, the step of “ generalization," in 
the procedure of the 11 inductive development 
lesson"; sometimes termed " recapitulation,” 

See He citation, Method op. 

DEGENERATION. — Degeneration is a pa¬ 
thological condition in which some tissue of tho 
body or some organized form of activity is 
dosLrnycd through disease or through some 
agency which interferes with normal life. De¬ 
generation of nerve fibers which have been cut 
is of groat imp or Lance in the study of the course 
followed by these nerve fibers. Degeneration 
of mental organizations constitutes a form of 
pathology which is discussed in the article on 
A JIN 01! .HAL and its related topics. 

DEFIANCE COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY, DEFIANCE, OHIO, — Founded 
in 18B-I as n coeducational institution maintain¬ 
ing mvidemic, collegiate, educational, nnd 
technical departments. Students arc eulmitted 
by certificate or examination; the admission 
requirements nve about fifteen units. Degrees 
are given in nrts, science, education, and theol¬ 
ogy. Til ere nro seventeen professors and 
eleven instructors and assistants on the faculty. 


DEFOE, DANIEL, — English journalist and 
novelist, born in London, 1050 or 16G0 — not 
1(301, as is generally stated; died in London, 
Apr, 2G, 1731. lie was the son of Janies Foe, 
n nonconformist butcher, his mother's maiden 
name being unknown. IIa seems to have been 
early sot apart for the Presbyterian ministry, 
and at about fourteen he was sent to a dis¬ 
senters' academy at Newington Grc.cn. kept by 
tho Rev. Charles Morton, who was afterwards 
first vice-president of Harvard College. This 
school appears to have been more modern in its 
aims and methods than most other contempo¬ 
rary academics. The classics and theology were 
not neglected, hut Mr. Morton rend liis lectures 
in English nnd gave much attention to history 
and tho theory of government, to geography 
and the natural science.?, ami to the. modern 
languages. Before he left school, about 1078, 
Defoe seems to have abandoned the idea of be¬ 
coming a minister, Almost nothing is known of 
Ilia lire for the next live years, By 1GH3 he was 
established as a hose factor in Cornlull, and an 
the first of January, lflB-1, he married Mary 
Tufllcy, who brought him several children and 
survived him. .Shortly after, he took part in 
Monmouth's Rebellion, but forUmately escaped 
Jeffreys. Another comparatively blank period 
follows, during which he wrote a few tracts now 
lost nnd allied himself with the Whig supporters 
of William of Orange. His first definitely 
known publication is a satire in verse, of 1GD1. 
The next year lie beenino a bankrupt for the 
sum of about £17,000, the causes oi his failure 
not being fully known. Charges of dishonesty 
wore brought against him Inter, but he appeal's 
to have striven sue cess fully to pay oil his 
creditors, nnd na severe judgment ngninst him 
is warranted by the evidence accessible, 

For sonic time nftcr his rnihirc lie seems to 
have been composing Ills Essay upon Projects, 
which was not published until 1007. Prob¬ 
ably the most important Hection of Lhis interest¬ 
ing book is that entitled Of Academics, in which 
Defoe discussed the rounding of an institution 
modeled on the French Academy, with a digres¬ 
sion upon the English vice of swearing, proposed 
the establishment of a royal academy for mili¬ 
tary exercises, giving details as to studies, in¬ 
structors, and the like, and finally brought in a 
project for an nendomy for women, averring 
that he accounted it "one of tho most barbarous 
customs in the world" for a civilized and Chris¬ 
tian country to " deny tho advantages of learn¬ 
ing to women." His ncnclciny for women was 
to be no nunnery, no secluded establishment 
liko tlmfc proposed by Mary Aatcll (q.v.), but 
"should differ but little from public schools." 
Its inmates should be taught music, dancing, 
and the languages particularly French and 
Italian, thoy should be specially instructed in 
" nil the graces of speech and all the necessary 
art of c on versa tin n,” and they should lie 
" brought to rend books, and especially history, 
and so to read as to make them understand tho 
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wnrM, and bn ubli; In know siml juiIrl* of L1 iiii|?h 
when limy limir id them.” Hut while nillliniiitf 
tlin sort nf HlmliiiH licit HiTiiicil best uduptnl 
In limir minds, " In Hindi whose tfeniiiH would 
lend Un-iu In il ’’ lm " wmilil deny nu HnrL nf 
lcuriiiiitf." 

Ah il writer mi idm-nlhiii, Defm* was ]irulmlily 
inurn jiiJlni-nlin! Ihrmitfli sin-h nciimuls nf fam¬ 
ily lruiliilltf sis tin* two volumes nf Thr Fuin/fr/ 
Iwitrnrbir, Thr AYu* FiiniHn tuntrnctor, uml 
Uvliijiiim ( 'rnn-f.-dii/i, In any uulliiiitf id Ids nn- 
■niTini.H linnka nf iiislrurlimt fur Iradi-sim-u ami 
uuTchniils, mil'll us Thr (.'uni pi rfi: Kmjlinh 
Ttwk-vliuin mill -1 Phut ”f thr KniflUh (Urn- 
iniTfP, Uni’ll In* Was us a pium-er in llin higher 
I'diit-iilinii nf women; Inil iL is in llin hitler 
cit|nirUy Uml In* displays tin* lmsl features nf hia 
tfi-nius. Il would In- iiiifiiir In iiiinimixi*, how¬ 
ever, liis HTvii-i-s as mi h|iimI|»* nf n nmdi-rn and 
practical education. IVliidliei- lir> mw defeniJ- 
mg himself fmin lln; elinrtfr nf illih-niry, idleii 
absurdly brought against him by his I'niili-iu- 
pnrnries, nr writing essays in lln* newspapers, 
nr rniiiimsiiitf in Ids old age ii linnk un Llin Iruiu- 
nf The Oiuplriif A'liflb'sA f/erd/ciiifin, — uni jjiiIi- 

lisin'd until I MW.. In* never tired nf rmmi- 

iiieniliiiK Lln: study id liislury uml tfi'uicrnphy 
mid Hus m-ii-nces uml n api-riid attention in 
uplinking uml writing (In- English lonumi, 
Ili-fuli! Liu: cl us ii nf 1701) lm luul piiUinhril 
ten nr muri: |irmi)il iIi;Ih dealing with the t-liii-f 
political ami recleniiiHlicuI ipicidioiiH of (lie limn', 
uml lie had made himself Hiiiui‘Lliii*K nf a li-uder 
iiinnii.n the Whigs, 1 a .hiinmry, 1701, In- issunl, 
in defiutw* uf William III, Ids Ileal Verse aulicc, 
The True-Hum Anj/lin/Minui, which uLliiiiied im- 
lueiiac iHi|)iiliii'ily mid amircd him Uu: iuthuikiI 
nmlideiien id the King, 

Willi the accession id Anno came a revival 
of Lliu liuiieH id Lhc nil'll (Hiundi Tunes uml n 
reverse uf fiirluni'H bir IJpfue. In un evil 11111 - 
meiiL lm umlcrliuik iui ironical reply In tin; in- 
vi’etivc.s id Lhc higiilH against Lln* dissenters, 
liis lirilliunl tihorttml Way irilh lhc IHnumtviH 
(Decent her, 1702) was vnled u liliel; lie went 
inlu hilling, uml u reward was nlTered fnr his 
discovery. lie whh ruptured in May, 170!lj 
wus tried uml rmuiil guilty, uml wuh enmleumeu 
lusljiml ihree thnra in Lliu pillury, In puy n line, 
uml In In; imprismiml. Them is eviili-uee Unit 
lie was for mime time tfrenlly unnerved, lmt 
when he saw Mint bis rule wiih arulcd. he wrule 
Ida ileliimt Ihjmi i hi the. Pilloni, uml when lie 
imderweitl (lie public piirtiiui id ids punialiiiieiil, 
lie fmiud the crowd aympnllielie iuslnid id 
bus till*, i'rniu iIiih time nu hia in nr id milure 
hcciiih In have Imi'ii warped, uml he guarded 
against riilure perHiunitiun by evusinus mill 
direct fidsi'limiils with regard In Lln; iinllmrsliiji 
nf his writings. lb* reimiineil in Xewgule until 
Xu ve ruber, 17011 — lint until Aiitfii.il, 17IM, ils 
is uHinilly stilled, lie owed Ida release In Hub¬ 
ert llcn-lcy, .Secretary uf .Slate, wlm desired to 
use his talents us n juurmdist anil pulilicnl URenl. 
In February, 170-1, ho began bin newapuper, 


the /fewVir, in which lie discussed pnlilicnl, 
eieh-siaalii-iil, uml coimiirmitl topics with u 
inniU-rulinii uml ue.uiueii unparalleled ivL the 
lime. It eiinie In mi end in 17 HI, uml iL lms 
the linimr id hnviiitf given hints Ln Addison uml 
HUcIi*. Mrutiwliile Ih-fin* luul miilcriul viilu- 
iildi! w-rficcs In 11 urlt-y by tniveliiitf Lhruutfli 
the (••iiiulry us u mirl id jinlilii-ul spy. In tin* 
fall nf 1700, In- lvua sent In KdhihlirjlU In help 
In aiiinnlli Lbe wny fnr tin* nilinil between Eiitf- 
luml ami Krnllmnl, uml his lellern, hia Lrueta, 
illid Ilia //in/.u-i/ irjT Ihr I'niim hIiihv Lhill he 
deserves In rank liitfli iia u aern-t pnlilical iitfeiiL. 
With lln- return nf Hurley In |umer in 1711) 
Defne's pceuimtry fnr tunes rteeui In liuve im- 
pnivi-d, partly (Iii-iiiikIi ii peiisiim, lull liis .sLiinil- 
lnjtf nu u journalist uml n mull wuh tfreutly hiw- 
ereil. He prnLesled his ii]rle|Miidi-iiee, lull 
will'll lie pul his Ihri cie anil hia Lrucla ill Hur¬ 
ley's service in ileimiiirlilitf fieaee irilh Era lire, 
he was read mil nf the Whig riiuka, uml dc- 
iinuiiiTil with nnly Inn iiiui-b I ruth, us u rene¬ 
gade uml u increenury. YH- there ia uu prniif 
licit lie may uni really have llmutflil tlml the 
war bail lusted hum eiimitfli, mid iL is clear Llml 
in Ids munitfi-uus npinisitiiui In (lie Neliism Hill, 
wliirli llin-iiLeiii-rl tin* privili-tfi-s uf tin* dissen¬ 
ters In eiluciili* Llieir rliililreii, lie was true In liis 
funner liberal principles. There is rather rnn- 
dttsivii evidence, Imwever, that by (bis tune 
he hud hci-ume iiilepl in the prueliee nf wriliiitf 
uu hi it h sides uf u Riven ipii stiuii. Despite Lln* 
pruLi'Ctiim uf llu- I'rinu* MiiiiuLel', lie was uuL 
entirely aide Ln i-seupi; lliusi; terrors which the 
law then held over rush jiiuruulialH. lie. was 
sincerely alurnn-d aL the |irngrc-HH tin: Juenliilu 
eansr; wiih iimkiiitf in Eiitflunil uml Hcnllmid, and 
he vrnli! in J 712-17 HI severiil IraclH iitfiiiiiKt 
the Pretender. Some id these, such iik hin 
Itcfvrun* npritnsf the .S'nrrr-wsiuii "/ [he Ilnmc 
iif Hnmwr, were pluinly inminil, but liis enemieH 
ileelurcd llml they wer. 'n reulitj’ the treason¬ 
able pleas purported in their titles, mid they 
inaLiluted legal pruceciliiitfs iiRiiinsl him. Defoe 
innde imilLers worse by cijiiiiiieuLiiitf in the 
Hcvieie upon llu; purliaan ciindilcL id Lln* Chief 
Justice, uml us n result In* suffered a short im¬ 
prisonment for euiileiiipl. lie was released ill 
order that Jn* mitfhl edit Mirculur in Un* interest 
uf lbdintfhrnkc's pinpuaed treaty id eiiinuierce 
with I’Yniiei*; and Inter in 17 HI, Utroiitfli his 
own slirewd Hi*heiniii|r, lie Hiwui'eil n kihL nf 
blitnkel purdini for liis jiniriiidislic iiiiliai-reliiins, 
Tin; deulh id (pleeii Alum ushered in n atill 
mum dism-dilnliJi- iierind id Didue's eui'eer. 
lie was ni-resleil fnr lihcliiitf the Hurl id Ait- 
tflesi-y, uml was kept in Rmve Hliajieusi* liy tile 
pnslpimiiiR of his trial, lb seems In have Inst 
till; favor id Hurley, then Hurl of Oxford, by 
writintf llu! llivee purls uf Thr .SYml lliafnrj/ nf 
the While Sin If, ill wliieli (huiicitfiutf ml missions 
were made with retfuril to Oxford's uiliuiiiislra- 
liiin. lie tried without success to reludiililuic 
himself in the public eye by writintf his excral- 
h'tfly plausible buL inisleadiiitf Appeal tu Hon- 
282 
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our and Justice (1715). Then lie appears to 
have mitered upon wlml can lie described only 
us a debauch of pamphlet writing. Probably 
no ono will over Ini able to straighten out his 
bibliography fur the* single year 1715, which 
was nlsm marked by the first part of The Family 
Instructor and by u History of the IKars of 
Chiwles XII. IUh contemporaries represented 
him ns capable of writing two thick pamphlets 
a day on any subject, mill the charge contains 
a measure or truth. Perhaps it was his serv¬ 
ice ns a pamphleteer in the Hnunvumn 
intci'CHl that induced Chief Justice Parker to 
lend an car to Defoe's petitions and to omit to 
sentence* him after he Imd been found guilty of 
the libel of the year before. Wo know at least 
that Parker introduced him to Lord Tuwas¬ 
hes il, the Secretary of .State, who employed him 
(isn.spy in the offices of the Jacobite newspapers. 

His chief, but by no men ns Ids sole journalis¬ 
tic employments, during this period, were with 
Meremus Politicos, Mint's Journal tint} Apple- 
lee’s i/oiiriial. The publisher ol the last- 
nnined bailed miiny of the confessions of the 
chief criminals, and thus Defoe was brought in 
contact with Lin* loiv-elnss characters, whom 
he described in such stories as Moll Flanders 
and Colonel Jaequo. before he began writing 
fiction, however, ho fairly outdid himseir in 
disreputable jmirwiJism by low attacks upon 
'Poland and Tiiulul, by rather ribald contribu¬ 
tions to the Uangariaii Gantioverfiy, and by 
forging—'that seems to be the word—-the 
Minutes of Mesnager, the agent Louis XIV find 
Bent over to arrango the preliminaries of peace. 
Yet lie found lime hi the midst of this more 
than questionable activity to add a second vol¬ 
ume to The Family Instructor and to eompilo 
that exemplary hook, Memoirs o/ the Church 
of Scotland, 

At last, with April, 1710, the Defoe the world 
knows, the Defoe whom, if we choose, we may 
call the real Defoe, emerges with liis great 
classic atory, the first part of Robinson Crusoe. 
IIow lie came to write it is still a mystery, al¬ 
though it is clear that for some years he line! 
been developing bis powers as a narrator and 
his remarkable equipment in point of knowledge 
for realistic description of life whether at home 
or abroad, Ilis central theme, the shipwrecked 
sailor .struggling successfully with the pitiless 
forces of nntui’e, was sure, if adequately treated, 
to give his book universal appeal; hut Lhat 
theme had been handled before, and others be¬ 
fore Defoe had attempted the narrative of ud- 
venLuve without achieving Ilia success. If he 
bad been a mere journalist, his book might 
have gone the way of its predecessors, Ilut ho 
was that unaccountable, tiling, a men or genius, 
and he produced a classic. Nov is /ZcGuitfon 
Crusoe merely a literary classic. In the light 
of Rousseau's well-known opinion or its merits 
and oT its wide use in the nursery and the school¬ 
room throughout the world, it is fairly to be 
culled an educational classic as well, 


Imagination is also Lo be seen to a greater 
or less degree in many members of the extraor¬ 
dinary series nf works produced by Defoe 
between 1719 and 1727 — in the life of Duncan 
Complied, ip which he discusses the education 
of the deaf and dumb, in Captain Eingldo) j, 
which illustrates his- exceptional knowledge or 
the geography of Africa, in the Memoirs of n 
Dnanfier, in Mull Flamlm, Colonel Jnct pie, and 
Jtoumu, and above all, perhaps, in that tre¬ 
mendously impressive bouk, the Journal of 
Ike J'lfipue Year. Alter about live years his 
gift of story-telling, which did not really display 
itself until ho was nearly sixty, seems to hare 
flagged, unless wo ngrec to give him the in¬ 
teresting " memoirs" of Captain Carlo Lon, of 
1728, and the. excellent rirlii cab ires of Hubert 
Drury of 1729; but his energy as an author 
continued almost unabated until about two 
years before his death. 

It is scarcely too much to say that in quan¬ 
tity, nut) one might almost arid in quality anil 
variety of production, Defoe is the most marvel¬ 
ous old mail in the history of literature. 
Merely to enumerate the books and tracts nf 
his old age would swell this article unduly, and 
it is scarcely likely that wo shall over know the 
full extent of his productions. It would be un¬ 
just to him, however, not to mention hits timely 
sociological writings, the quaint series af book's 
on occult subjects, tracts like Mere Nolan; 
Delineated, which display his interest in tji<- 
education of the mentally deficient, and, Inal 
but not least, his valuable and entertaining 
2'cur through the Whole Lririmi of (Ireat Britain. 
in three volumes, one of the least accessible of all 
hia works, but full of information on an astound¬ 
ing variety of topics, including schools. 

In the fall of 1720, when he wna writing The 
Campleal English Gentleman and the monograph 
extracted from that, Of Royal Education, he 
wna suddenly taken ill. Whatever the cause, 
we know that he wan for a while in hiding, ami 
that, when he died in April, 1731, the end came, 
not at. his homo, but in a lodging bongo away 
from his family. Unless ilium mating docu¬ 
ments nrc Touml, these last years of a life far 
from clearly known in other periods must re¬ 
main porploxingly obscure. It seems unlikely, 
however, that, if his mind was clouded nt all, it 
remained clouded tu the end. There is strong 
bibiiogrnjihical evidence that at the end of 1730 
and the beginning of 1731 he was writing and 
publishing with an energy unusunl in any man 
of over seventy, ami almost unusual for Ddoc 
himself. 

To ftUcinpL to sum up such a ehavuGler and 
career is a hopeless task. Although to a cer¬ 
ium extent unprincipled, be was probably more 
sinned against than sinning, and he had man}* 
fi.no traits, drier of nil liis stanch zeal for civil 
and religious liberty. He was probably the 
most open-eyed and modern-minded man of 
his ago. He was by all odds its greatest jour¬ 
nalist, and perhaps in this capacity he has never 
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linen «ur|iiiHncil. ill? wax n true mill inlhmnlinl enrolled liiniunlf umlcrn master with wlinmlm he- 

Cihicnlur, not only in his epm-ilie writings on kui> rending the |irwnrihwl IrailH in Dm Trivimn 

oilurnLiniij 1ml in'liis iiUiiUTiitm wnrkn nf mb- (i/.o). Al llit? mill nf llim* nr four yrnw, wlirii 

enllminiiiiH infnnniiliim. Hi: Wbh n fnir his* In* rnulil di‘firin nnd delurmini! nml euiilil Lit 

Inrian fur his iluy, mnl In* wiih tin: (irsl English- with n iimnLrr in grumiimr nml logic, lie was ml- 

innih In write liciiiui whirli ran lie lerinnl gri'itl. iniLloil In tin: exitiuinnlinii iH-furn ri'|ii'i‘.Hi-ii(j|- 

Enr whatever (lie ilrfei'i.M nf liin novels in plot liven nf IiIh hiiii imLinii, mnl, if KiirciHxfid, In-, 

mnl I’lianieleriziUiniii they are grout in their runic u limln’Jnr, i.v. n rcingui/id I'ainlidulc 

reiilialii! holding power. Finally, lie is llii: for n innsLcntliip. lie wiih now n pupil Lejii’lier 

author nf l)n: innsl nnii'ersiilly eiirrcnL el ax,do mid wax I»y bis nuislei' In iivu-fj dm 

or imnlern Liiwu. younger sIuiIimiIh. In llm emirsi: nf lime die 

The alliest work yet iirmbircil tittnii Defnr* i« h/imiliiiiniiln bec-nmo <«n nift-rim' degree. So 

Wnll<TWilsiiji'ad/(.'irioir*in Dim* vnlumnH,( IHUfl). far lliia iiruimiinre jireviiili'il nl 1'iiri*. A i-mi- 

Williun) I.ihj'h Lifr, nml Xr.nhj JUsnwml II m- iliiluli: who wished In iirueei'il In llie degree nf 

inya (;i villa., 1SIHI) is vnluuhle, especially fur muster or iloelur — nml mil all did so.euu- 

its hihlingr unity nf 2.14 items. See also fho liimeil In iilli'iiil lectures of nlliei* imislers, hud 

hiiigruphios liy William Minin nml Tin mi us In dispute, mid in hear nil Hie Iinuks pivHcrilied 

Vihighl- Tint must I'niiiiileli! niilinii of lliu by Llm bicully. In ilihlHiiin In: hud In deliver 

works, whit'li scarcely cnnlniiiH a lentil uf lliein, noiim leetilri'H liimsidf. 

is Tcgg’s nf i'S’llf-INI1. Hie host rnmlrrn edi- Tim wlinle course fniin nm<rioiil.'ifinn lusted 
linn nf llm /furnniirev omJ fiiirrulivv* is Unit nhmil nix warn. Al die end nf lliis iierind, if 

|ire]iaiTil liy Mr. th'iii-gu A. Ailken, whose enn- tin* eiindiifnle hud ri-nelieil the age nf twenty, 

U'iliii linns to De/ne's biographe have I am »f be ivns examined by Die I 'liauei-llnr's hoard in 

great value. in u fnrllii'miiing life ami folding- wee if 1m hail meL dm iriprireiiniih ns In resi- 

rii|ihy Die wrjliT lin|«'H to miimly a Runil reading, mnl exereises; if wnrlliy, 1m 

di'iil of new liinRriijiliiejil muleriul mid In exleinl inuk no examination set hy his faculty, nml 
yen’ nuisiderulily Dm list of Ik-fue's writings, cmihl Mien present himself fur the CIiuiii:i'UiU'’h 
perhaps liy a hundred lilli*H. \Y. I 1 . T. Heel imp. Tim exuiiiiimliim at the license eero- 

iunninl was purely furniul iih early us the fuiir- 
DEFOIIMITY IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. loon Hi renLnry. The lieense Rave die nindi- 

— .See OiiriUil'Kim: iNVKHTUiATUiNrt AMiisn dale the right, which he vim i*X|ii , i , lcrl In excr- 

Snimii. C'm iiii hiss ; Hpinai, Cuiivatuiib; a Mi rise, lii iucept wiiliin uist nmiiilm. The clmimc-i 

MimiuriiTV. hy wliieli die Ji.A. wjm urudimllv ofimiimiotl in 

Hi'iine UniVcrsilies mid given n place of iiii|iiii- 
DEGENEHACY IN SCHOOL CHILDREN, lunen in ntherri were slow. At l'liris llm lend* 

-—See C ill MIX’a MTV Sriiool. ('iiiMinr.v; eirry wns in shurleii llir iierifnl ImLwcen m ilrie- 

Emn-ATiON and Chimb; Nkuvul'h Dibkaubh; ulnlinn end Llm hniTiilaureiile; in HUill the 

Miiiiinnn'Y. miniiniiiii period fur nhlnlimiR Dm liiunier’s 

Jirense wna four anil mio Ini If years; aiimi alter, 
DEGREES.—Tim olTmiid rcengnilion lie- this wim slnirleiicil In three unit one half years, 

*l«wnl liy a university Dial u certain step or nml Dm prncLice Rrew up hy which HLinhmLa 

S riii le hits liven nttaiiieiliii a Immc It nflenrtiiiiR. canie to I'ariH ulreuily with the liaeciiliiMrealc 

listm'icully two cleumnls entered inLii the HlumliiiR from ullii’r ’universities. Kvciilually 

gruuling nf a degree currmpondiug villi dm llm lincenlnureuLe nml niiilriciiliitiim imeanu! 

eurlv history nf the university hy.c.). The HynniiymmlH. In >Scollniiil Llie. Inmi'iilnilreiili! 

iiminliiTS nf the fueiilties cinislsting nf Llm ifisappeured entirely. The English imliuii ill 

nni its nf llm fiienlliiM, cninposnil dilfcreiit l’nr’iH mmireil the eniididule Tor Llm Uiiniiiihui- 

guilils mid held theniHelvi'H rcspniisihlft Ln de- reale to lie at lensL nineteen nml to have spent 

mil fid certain rcffiiireinciUs from tluwe wild four or five yearn ill the faeidLy of arts. When 

wished in enter their hudy. After inquiring Lliix jmielire ivns Laken uvur al (Jxfnrd, tin* 11.A. 

into the lil iiomh, iimnLiil and in oral, uf Dm canili- eimliimeil fur u time to In: tin: preliminary slagc 

ilales, Diey prcsenLed Lliejii Ln llm (’jiniieidler tn Die ALA., lull ns Die hcIiiiuIk iniproved and 

(q-i 1 .) it| irejmiiling_ the eeelesiuHlieid inilhurily eundidiitcs niime to Lite universities nt the agil 

fur permission lu iuenpL nr fur Llm Mitiihi* In of aisleun, il lieiuiiie inure nml more im|ius- 

hegin Li'iiidiiiig, Thu vmiiliduleH were limn nilile to Mifnree Dm vei|llimiienlH nf proluiiged 

enlliul niHf/Mln, ilurlnm, prii/es.snrira. Tims llm resideimi>; lienee llie lime was Hhnrd’Hed in 

early miivnrsiLy knew only mm degree. — the anme eases, or iietniil rraiili'iien wiih ilispeiiMed 

lit I iiiiiiiiimt uT mastership, Origin idly llm |mc- with nml Candida l i-s rinthl ennm up for their 

ealiiiinuite wiih mil a university rnco’gniliim lit mnHler'H degree nl Dm end of tins stuiutory 

all. IL deiinleil a Htage nr step Inward llio period. Tim hitler |iriiutieu pniyailed nL (’nili- 

niusievsliip, Init won grunted by Dm nuLioiiH liridge wlmn it w«h incorporated iu Llm alnlnleu 

mniI llm rectors of the nations nfter a ceremony in IflUS. 

corrcsponiling to that for the maHterHhip. For Dm higher fneulLica — theology, law, 
The course for the young student who entered medicine — additional periodo of Htuify were 

the university thus came to be ns follows. lie added after tho degree of mnatcr, Thus Lhree 
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years of study were required for the standing of 
bachelor in theology, and oiglit years for the 
degree of doctor in theology. In I3G0 the 
complete course ex tended over sixteen years, 
and in 1*152 over fifteen years. For the. degree, 
of Doctor af Civ?I Law id (tom bridge ten yeura' 
study wax ucceaaary, although the arts cuurso 
mis nut required a preliminary. Iii inediciuo 
the arts degree was required, live years of study 
mill two years of practice before lho degree 
could he obtained. Thu Lilies of master, doctor, 
irofcasor were origin ally ayiionyinousj master, 
lowcvor, wiih moro cunnnonly employed in tho 
faculties of theology, arts, and medicine at 
Paris; doctor, professor, anil domiiuis were used 
at liulogna in tho faculty of (aw; and due tar in 
connection with canon law at Paris. In tho 
fifteenth century the title of doctor was gradu¬ 
ally retained fur the higher faculties, and master 
fur tliu faculty of arts. In Germany the title of 
doctor spread to other faculties, and the ono 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy was anil has con¬ 
tinued to lie given in all faculties. In England 
the only instance whore the doctor is only 
equivalent to ihu master is in tho degree of 
Doctur of Music. 

Present Position, — Except on tho continent 
of Europe, the tendency lias been to increnso 
the number and titles of degrees. Germany 
gives only the doctorate in all faculties. In 
Prance thu university degrees are tho licence and 
tho doctoral in the faculties of arts, sciences, 
theology, medicine, and law, Tho baccalaitrdal 
is prorcquiailn fur all degrees, and in arts and 
sciences is obtained in tho secondary schools. 
Tlie licence may be obtained by examination 
after residence of ono nr two years, For Iho 
doctorato in arts and sciences, which can only 
lie ohLained on passing the twenty-fifth year, 
theses must bo presented and defended. Tho 
degrees in theology arc obtained by examina¬ 
tions, both written anil oral. In the. faculLy 
of medicine neither the bciccalaitrlal nor tho 
licence arc required for the doctorate, which can 
he obtained in a minimum period of four years, 
hut usually requires longer. In the faculty of 
law tho baeculaitrint is incorporated with tho 
ffecpiec, which is obtained at the end of three 
years' study, while two years more m-o required 
for tho doctorate, All degrees in France aro 
conferred by the State, and carry with them the 
privilege of practicing in the faculties in which 
they were obtained. 

England has witnessed a rapid increase in 
tlm iiHmbor of degrees within the last half cen¬ 
tury. Oxford and Cambridge have remained 
tliu mast conservative, anil have only ridded the 
scientific degrees. Oxford grants the H.A, at 
tho end of four yearn 1 study and the neces¬ 
sary examinations in all buL the superior facul¬ 
ties, Tho M.A. degree may he obtained by 
retaining one's name on Ihu books of a college 
anil [laying the necessary fees five years after 
obtaining tho bachelor's degree. The Litb.D. 
is given on presentation of evidence of literary 


or scientific work of importance. Other degrees 
are the Mua. Bnc. and Mils. Doc., given on ex¬ 
aminations without requirement of residence; 
Ji.CX., only conferred qii those balding the D.A., 
and D.G.L., granted on a dissertation; in medi¬ 
cine the degree of M.U., granted after a study of 
six or seven years, in the course of which tho 
degree in arts miiBt bo taken; the M.D, is given 
on a dissertation with the M.I1.; the degree 
in surgery (tt.Cli.) is conferred ipso facto with 
tho M.D. The degrees in theology (II.D. and 
D.D.) arc only conferred on candidates who 
have obtained the M.A. niul nro in priests' 
orders. The degrees of II.So. and Il.Litt. can 
also be conferred under certain circumaUnices. 
The degrees at Cambridge arc similar, with the 
exception that the LTj.11. and LL.D, take the 
place of the IJ.C.Ij. ami D.C.L, and only three 
years’ residence are required for the II.A. 

In tlm more recently established universities 
the degrees arc dUTerenLiaLod more according to 
the faculties. Tims all, including the Scotch 
universities, confer the 11.Sc.^ first instituted by 
London in 18G0; in the University of London 
this degree is given for pure science, engineering, 
economics, political science, including com¬ 
merce and industry, agriculture, and veterinary 
science. The University of Liverpool gives a 
separate tlcgrco in engineering (H.Eng,); the 
universities of Manchester, Iiirmingliam, anil 
Leeds give the degree of II,Com. in commerce 
nnd 11.Sc. Tccliu., and D.Sc. Tcclm. in the 
branches of technological science, The require¬ 
ments of residence in these universities lire in 
almost nil casts three years for Lho first degree, 
except in medicine, which demands at least 
five, The masters' degrees arc ohLninccl usu¬ 
ally three years nRer the bachelors'; anti the 
doctorate oricr three more years. Nenrly all 
the universities have two examinations null two 
courses for the bachelors' degrees — ordinary 
and honors. The ordinary courses are fairly 
general; Hid honors courses require more special¬ 
ized study in a narrower field. Graduates in 
honors courses usually proceed Lo the M.A.j 
others must lahe a second examination, In the 
University of LdiuIoh all degrees, including the 
doctorato. arc granted only on examination. 
For the doctorate (D.Litt,, D.Sc,, nnd in Bir¬ 
mingham University and Scotland, D-Phil.) 
evidence of literary or scientific research 
of valuo must he produced aB a general rule. 
On the whole, however, a very small number of 
students proceed to the degree of doctor. 

There nro no separate degrees to be conferred 
homiris cmisn. As a general rule any nf llm 
doctorate degrees arc granted in such cases. In 
some instances the masters' degrees are used 
for honorary conferment. It may be said that 
the majority or those in England who hold Lho 
degree of doctor, except in the faculty of medi¬ 
cine, received it ns a mnrk or honor from tho 
universities. 

America. — The multi plica Lion of degrees 
has been carried to on extreme in this country 
2S5 
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nmmipanyinR in ralrnl llm opparUinitiiNi fnr 
Hlicciufi will tin in Utn different pUnlitn. Al Um 
mmn Limn n liuRe mimlirr uf Ihe drKfes are 
ivorllilmn, Riven liy iii^LiliiUmua whirl) liy mi 
mnuiH come ii|i In cnUrRe rank riilivr from Uiu 
IHiiitL i«r ri|iii|iiui'iil, nUiflinjf, ruriiniUim, urn-* 
nuimnniil*. Tim iiirriniw in Lin 1 number nf 

1 1 enters in nf nmrnl urn will, ilnliiiR |mrlmmt 
from ill i. 1 iniihlli! nf llm In id ri'iiLurv, Tim 
I'll.IJ. wiih firnl rnnfi rml in 1 HO 1. Finn 1 lin n 
fnrly-noveii ilifTinnl ilrfln.i-M are riiiiferrcil, 
umiriliiiH In lint Ili’piirl nf l In; tTniiniifwiriniT 
nf Ivt him linn fur 1!IU7. Nil *linlim:lion in made 
liL'Uvi t'ii degrees oblninrd mi rxiuiiiimlion mid 
hmiimiry degrees. TIiih rnisca u i|imaLinn nf 
rnnsiiliTiilili: tlilliculLy, fur in nihliliun In Llm 
[■ruulitru nf gran ling' ilejiree.i on very Inw re- 
iiuirnnmiila, Llnrro ulmi prevails llm i.rnrlire 
of rmiferriiiu; In morn ry mgrem either fur in- 
milliririiL rorLaiiMiM ur nl n |irirtf. Tim result is 
llinL llm liiililcm of bairn fide degreea frtiin ill- 
HliLnliiiim uf guml Hlnmling nrr in danger uf 
Imiim cIukhl’iI willi lluiHi! wluiNu ili'Krtin are 
ivurllilmw. A niuvmimnL wm begun nhiiu linm 
iiru In reslriiT rerlain degrees fur luiimmry 
rmifnriimul. Tlieae urit llm L.ll.lb, H.T.D.. 
I),])., LI..U., D.O.L., &Iuh. II.; llierM wmilil 

lend lu Im dialiiiguiidieil from Uiijhij degrees 
wliieh are nliliiiimii liyexuiniuiiliun. 

'I’lm iuuhL iihiuiI m|iiimiii‘)iUi fur llm Lmrlmlur 
digrem in a futir yearn 1 euunm uf Hliuly, uniium- 
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f iRnipil by llm nrrmwry nxinninnliuii. In tllo 
urger inslihiliuiw llm in«*ler degrruN nrr. no 
limner nmfrrred in i-uniw, I ml unly idler imo 
year nf Hjwrinlismiuin in n definite field, nc- 
riini|innii‘il liy i xmiiiiiliiin nml n llmniw in 
mnalrnn^. Fur l lm limlo-r degrees nf rlnclnr 
Iwm or IliriT yrnrs' nlmlv nml llm [iroMmU- 
liiin nf mi original |iii-ri> uf research wnrh nrr 
reijnired, Miml fiindlirii Imvu llir- Imelielor, 
miurler, ami ilnrlnr ih-grn^t. Meilirine nlime 
him unly tlm dnrUirnlc. TIuti' nri- ulxu higher 
■li'Kn iyi in law, a« llm 1 , 1 ,.M., D.C.L (Yule), 
nml . 1 . 1 ). fC Tiirni^o). In ilivinily llmrn are imlv 
llm barlii-lnr alnl ilnrlnr deRrer-s. 

Tim nrriiiii|uinviiiR in a reiirnmnlalive lint uf 
degrees grimled in lliis riuniiry, willi llm num¬ 
ber nf each kind riiiifi-rri'd nn nmn nml women 
in I!K 17 -IlKIH. (From U< 41. Vim. lul,, 10 UH, 

|i. 015.) 

In nd'liliun In llu w llu rr nrr* id«n RmuLnl 
llm fulliMviiiK ilfKmw in nii'ilii'iim: — 
f‘,M. (I'liVurffi'ir .1 fiijir»/rr|. M'loli-r ill Hnrurry; 

Ii M , ll.H |.,ri.f M.MiViu..; 

JI.M I', (hi nf.iriT A/rJ|i inlf Ihulur), lllii'lur nf Mmll- 
ral I li iilinlrf: 

H.V.M., Hnli.r'.ii V.-lriinaly M.Airln.'i 
V.H., Vi li-fiuaiy .SurRi’i'ii. 

Ill law llir fiillnwiiiR di’An^n 1m 1 fiilind : — 

n.I.l, nr I.I. M, (/.riuiirri lf<im>Uiurrn*\. Hiulii-lnrof I^iwiii 
1 'iH-l.ir n( I 'ivil Ijiw: 

J.ll. Uunii Iincl'iriif |jnt; 

J.ll.ll. iJuiix f'/rius'/iif /.Mr), Ilnrlnr iif Civil nml 
Cwimi Ijov: 

1 ,1,. IS., tlnriiir n| I^iwx. 

ll in Himmwlml niKiiiliranl ibnl in Fniiiim only 
IfII) ilnrlnr ili'Kri'i'H mrr Rrnnlril in llllll). 
Willi a lifr id lliirly-fivu yrnra fur llm ilrRm*, 
llmri! will Ini in I'xiHLuii't.' ivL liny iiim linm unly 
IJ.'iflf) T*mu'll ilurlnm. In ilml [irriuil lImre will 
be in llm Unileil Sliilca a rui|i|»ly nf more Llirm 
],H,(lll(l in dnelnrH ultnii'. (.Si-1* Juurnul nf Jitfu- 
cnfiuu, Lnmlun, Mureb, lull)). 

Sen Cni.uiiiB, Aukiii<.'an ; Univkiihitieh. 

Rcfcroncns: — 

Dveii. Jli’l'iry pf Cnmhridge, Vnl. I, AiiiwniHx. (Iaiii- 
■lull, 1*11.J 

I, a linm. S. rt. Mint nml ('umliinliun uf the Hurly I !ni- 
crmili'M. |Nrw V‘irls, Ins".) 

Ltaimj, L. /in 1 r niri‘rniifa Kf'iFipiiVr-*. IviirUpIi Ilnnru 
ul l-Miii'iiliuu, .S/irewf Vnl- II- (Iiornlnii, 

... • 

Mui.ukukii, ,1 . II, Hi Uluru 1 <! rtr Cunrr/nU/ »/ I run* 
/irii/jjp, (I,nml >11 mill Ni'w Vuriii j^ l 
I'aiiIjii.V, I’, (irnnnn f 'mV,r«r'nV>». (New Ynrk, lOllfl.l 
Harm 11 u.i., 11 . f.'<iurr*,'nV* uj EuvniK l'n Inr . 1 / iwltr, 
rlOM. (tUfnril. ISMS.) 

WlU.M, .1. 7 'Ar Oxfiml hryrfr. Cirrimiii’/. (€ uiurrl a 

WmiTiiN. Ii. A Ihiiitr In hryrxrii. (Liinluii. IhScl.I 
HliO lllwi UNlVKMHirV (IAIpKNIIAHiI, Annuiini bmuxts, 
ell!. 

DEGIIEES, HONORARY. — Him Dbiihkbb; 
Univkiihitieh, 

DELAWARE COLLEGE, NEWARK 
DEL, — Clmrlrred in 1S33 by Llm IcrIs- 
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lnture of Delaware, opened in May of that 
year under mime of Newark College, which 
wna changed in 1K13 lu tlm present Lille. 
After the pjwwing of llio Morrill Act [q.v.) 
the governincut or Lhe collcgu wna changed mul 
n alinre ivnn given in Lhe uLalii. (Sen Dblawaiib, 
Statu ijv.) Ah Lima reorganized, Llm college 
wuh opened in the niilumn of 1H70, Subsequent 
uppriqiriuLions by Cnngnw, uiiLninaliftill)'in¬ 
creasing, will unuiunL within tlm nest fivo 
venra lu S'11,001) annually, unu liftli of which, 
however, goes to the eulh-gu for colored students 
at Dover, Del. The s Lille ha a uIkii made 
liberal annual appropriations, vaiyiug from 
810,01)0 In 325,0U1I. In orgiinixaLion the in- 
fllihilion is a college, with cluHnical, hcinnlilic, 
agricultural, and engineering courses; thevo ia 
nlao a two yours' course in agriculture. The 
Delamu'e Experiment iSlalinn in Agriculture 
ia a dupurlmcut nf tlm eullege. Buildings anil 
erjiii|)innnt arc valued at S21l,S00. A farm 
of 217 acres waa purdiuiurd fur the college by 
the n Into in 1007, and Klip plica facilities for 
practical instruction in agriculture. The total 
annual income in about S-10,000, The average 
salary of a professor ia 31050. There arc 
(191)9) twenty-three membera on the instructing 
staff. There were in 1010—1011 105 students. 

c, a 

DELAWARE STATE COLLEGE FOR 
COLORED STUDENTS, DOVER DEL.— 
Established under net of Congress of 1800 and 
under the act of tlm (Jcrmrnl Assembly of the 
state of Delaware on May 15, 1801, Tno latter 
act divides the money given by Congress be¬ 
tween the Dover inatituliuu and the Delaware 
College at Newark. The college, which is co¬ 
educational, maintains courses in agriculture), 
mechanical aria, the subjects fundamental to 
Llioso studies, and normal. Candidates nrc ad¬ 
mitted on pnssing n salisfaetury examination in 
common school aubjeclH, Degrees are given in 
engineering, agriculture, and science. There is 
afacnlLy of ten members. 

DELAWARE STATE OF. — One of the 
thirteen original stutea, and the first to ratify 
tlm Federal Constitution in 17K7. It belongs 
to the South Atlantic Division of states, and 
has a land urea of 1DG0 square miles. Next to 
Rhode Island, it ia the smallest slate. Texas 
would make 13(1 Hiatus Lhe size of Delaware, 
For adiriiuintrntivo purposes the state is divided 
into Llirrc cmmliuH, nnd these, in Lurn, into 
fichnnl distriels and incorporated places, In 
1910 Delaware hail a population of 202,322. 

Educallonal History. ■— The work or Iho 
Swedes, Dutch, English, and tlm different re¬ 
ligious sucielies did much toward local educa¬ 
tion in the early history of the Delaware colony, 
but the first legislation da tea from 17T1, when 
an net oT the. Assembly ratified all conveyances 
of lands or houses previously made fur educa¬ 
tional purposes. The first net involving any 
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ant was made in 1772, when a lot of land in 
ew CJasLlc wns granted far a school. The 
first constitution or the state, adopted in 177G, 
made no mention cf education, In the consti¬ 
tution of 1702 a short section was inserted to 
the offcRt that "the Legislature shall, aa soon 
as conveniently may be, provide by law for 
establishing schools, and promoting arts and 
sciences." This section was reproduced in the 
constitution of 1831, and remained unchanged 
until the adoption of the new constitution in 
1S97. In 17UG the beginnings of the school 
fund were urn do, when it was ordered that the 
income from marriage and tavern licenses should 
lie appropriated to such iv fund. This iieciumi- 
latcil until 1H17, when the income wns used for 
the first time, $1000 being appropriated to each 
county for the instruction of the children of the 
poor in reading, writing, and arithmetic. In 
1S21 aid wns given to Sunday schuols, and 
SI per quarter per child was given to teachers 
who taught pauper children in day schools. 
Ily 1829 the school fund amounted to 
SJ.51ifll3.-i2, and the annual income to 89,255.50 
and in this year, the first free school law was 
adopted. This law laid down the main outlines 
of lhe Dcluml system which lias since prevailed, 
School commission era were appointed for each 
comity, who were to lay the county off into 
school districts; county superintendents were 
to be appointed by the Governor; an annual 
school meeting was to be held; provision wns to 
bo made, by subscription or voluntary cnnLvi- 
bulion, for Llio support of n free school in the 
district; and eaoh dislrict was to receive from 
the Btata fund a sum equal to that so raised, 
but limited (in 1830) to S300 per district. 
Tlie public schools nf Wilmington date from this 
time. By 1333, 133 district.? had been organ¬ 
ized. The fund wns now m/mlfieicnt, and a 
decline in tlm schools set in, due to the unwilling¬ 
ness or the people to tax themselves further. 
In 1835 825,1)00 was raised for the school fund 
by a lottery; and in 1S37 the surplus revenue 
was distributed equally to the counties tn be 
used for school purposes, and the requirement 
of district taxation was reduced to S25, to share 
in the school fund, In 1S43 the first state 
educational ealiven tirm met, and this conven¬ 
tion put itself on record as opposed to com¬ 
pulsory school taxation. Iiy the law of 18,52 
the schnuls of Wilmington were reorganized and 
given an independence which they have since 
maintained. Nothing further was accom¬ 
plished unlil 1801 , when n law was passed, 
raising the required fax tn bo voted to §75 in 
New Onstlc County, to §100 in Kent County, 
and to 830 in .Sussex County, ami authorizing 
further district taxes up Lu 8'iQfl for mainte¬ 
nance, and up to S50Q for buildings. This law 
made taxation ami a school in the district com¬ 
pulsory instead of optional with the voters, 
mill marked a great advance. 

A buv of 1875 provided for the appointment 
by the Governor of the first State Superintend- 
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cut; for nn « ojfieio Stale Uonrrl of Education. Present School System. Tire srliuul wyfl- 
whose ilulip.H were prescribed; /nr the first tcm of Dcliiwnrr, ns nt iinwor iirgaukred, i h nn 
ccrlifieiiles for liniclrers, to lie issued by lire follows: AL llw; liriul is an rx af/iWn Stalls 
Hlute HuporiiilL'iidciil; and raised the required Hoard of Education, I'mmisiiug of tire (vmiia-, 
district las to S00 Tar House* C 'niinly, and In Hie Seernlury uT SLuU - , SLuLii AuiHl uv, lire presi- 
S l(J(J fur Kent uiui New C'aslto. In 1K7;I tire first dent of I Jeliiwurc (..'iiIIckc, mill tin; rn'iiiur nrem- 
Icarlrers’ institute wuh held, and afler ISSd her of euith cimnly Hidiiml euiiimissiim. I 'uuiily 
stale aid nf § IfJfl per county was Riven for them. Nuperinlimdi'iil.s, though not actually n nod a-rs 
In 1JSMl ihrSlnleHliperiiUiunlenLwuHiuiLhnrizRil uf lire hoard, are reoiiired In nllend eueli of Us 
tu purchase all Lite ncIujuI bonks needed in lire regular meetings. Tire Ktule Audiinr uels us 
alale mill lu sell them Iti the districts at actual Ki-erelury of lire Slain llimril, issues all reporLH, 
cngi. To 1HH7 ii new aehmil law wire enirelod, mid virtually mils ire Slide. SupcrinLoiniciiL. 
which uholislred lire iiflicc of Slide Hup eriulc in l- This Slain Hoard ureela t|uarl, and lore geii- 
nnl; rei^UdiliHhed lire county ao(ieriidemI- end supervision uf Ho* hcIiiiiiIh of lire slide; 
ency; deliuilely provided far county luuclrere 1 ado pin U-xllaaiks for lire srloiols, and Jixcs lire 
cerLilicalea; slopped lire slate purdm.se of Lexl- prices at which Urey ore In lie sold lo Ihe din- 
hooks; rcconslilulcd lire Slate Hoard of Irrels: eompiles sepnrale seln of esmoioidiim 
Eilo call on, nod pave il power lo adopt lexl- questions fur lire cxuiuiiialioiiH for leuelierH in 
hunks far use in lire schools of the stole. In while schools, rulured seliuolH, and graded 
1S1II free lexlllooks were provided (or nil public schools; prepuces all blanks used; hears anil 
school pupils. Ho.lwren lK7fi and IKSl wlint drlerinincH appeals; mid reports la lire (feu* 
colored selniiiltt existed were supported entirely crid Assembly. In immuiloring appeals of 
by Lire colored pcnple. In 1381 Hie firxl slulo colored teachers or colored ttcliiml conuuiUees 
nppmprialimi (SlMlJll) was made for colored lire president of Lin; stale college hir enlnreil 
Hehliuls. This wiih gradually inercused Ini$UIKHI aliidenls leiimufnrily replaces lire president of 
in 1S«U, mol in 181)8 euluretl Rcluml districts Delaware College on the lmurd. 
were ordered Lo he hud out incnch comity, anil For each enmity, lire linvenuir appoints 
were pi need on lire mu mo lias is for stale aid ua threw cimnly Hi-hoid eoininissiiiiiei-.H for three, - 
while ilisirielH, year terms, mil mure limn Uvii in hr of [JresjunQ 

In JMI7 u new sluLo consliLuliau was udopled, piililical jiarly. This board lias nmli'ol of lire 
anil in this definite_ provision for education wjih schools of Uie county, subject lu l be nipper vision 
made fur Hie lirsl lime in lire hislnry of lire stale. of Lire Hlale Hoard, Tin y bold i|uarlerly 
TJm (lemral AHsuinldy was ilirirelnl lu cm tub- mrclingri; make rules and regohi lions for 111 a 
lisli anil muinliiin "a-geuernl and edieUml syn- government of ihe Helmula of lire enmity 5 in¬ 
tern of free public achmiln," and wire given realiguli' school work uud school nimliUmw in 
power In enact a compulsory cdocaliun law. lire euiniLy, including schools in ini'orpomleil 
it wns also directed In appropriate not less linens, WijiiiiugLniicxueplod; oversee lire work 
Hum $ 1110 , 001 ) nmoinlly, lu be added lo Ilia of lire cimnly Biiperinlemlenl, aid and udviau 
ilium ire from Lire Public S'eliunl Fund, which him, anil hear coiiipluinls againsL liim or any 
was lu be apporliuneil emiiluhly among lire Leaeher under him 1 ioayemideiiinsehi)iilhoild- 
Ktliuol ili.steicia 0 / lire nlnte for ion pliers' wnlfiries ings, or order (hem to be repaired; ami may 
and free lexlliooka only, and no disliireliou on cliuuge Lire lines uf rlislriels no pelilimi. Tlie 
account nf nice or col or was lo bn allowed in inak- (ioi'enioi* ulsu aptoiiols a emmty aiiinrinti'mlcnt 
ing Lire nppurliiinnicnt. Hcpnmlo school h for lire for each county, who Inis general supervision of 
two races wore provided for; niil lo sect aria 11 the Hclirmlo of tin 1 county. Ho nltcndo the 
or demiimnalioniii oehuyla was forbidden; nil 10 rulings of lire Hlale mul Cnuiily boards, mid 
flchciol property was exempted lYum tnKaLiun; reimrLH no lo eouditiotis; visits (lie schools; 
and Inxalion for mUicaliun wiih aulliori^eil. executes orders uf Lire .Slate Hoard; rompiles 
[hicler the riuLliority of ilre.se new crjiistUuliintid BtalistlcH; cimdnelH teachorH 1 iiiHlitoLrsniid 
]irnviHinus, lire sclionl law was revised in ISOS, exainiimliunn, and isdires teuelrers 1 eurlilienle.H; 
llimigh must uf tire features of the old low worn and oversees the uofurccnreul nf the conipolsory 
reluineil. In IHIPJ ulate aid Tor Lire Liiilhm of cdoealiuulaw. 

nupils in gfuiieil hcIiooIn wftH iniivided for. For each district, white or black, III era Ih a 
In 1U01 lire apporlinmnonL law was revised and anhnnl eounoiLLee. uf lliree, olerleil by lire voters 
made inure ei|iiilulili', and lire lociil tax rei|uivo- of the district at lire mutual hHuiuI oleelion. 
men Is raised, lo 10(H1 $1000 per cmiTity was Tire oniuml Heloiol meeting can decide on extra 
granted in help to pay lire tuition nf pupils in district taxes, and on lire location of lire hcIiuiiI 
normal Heinous desigoaied by tire counly buildings. Tire district Hchnol Commitlea 
school eiinunissioiiers, ami $0000 a yeur for repaira lire solioolhouses; hoys nupplies; em- 
Iwo years In aid in building and repairing ploys and dismisses Loneliers; makes rules and 
calored~disLricL scliuiilliuuans, In 1007 Lire regulationa; collects and receives all laxcs 
compulsory cducuLion law authorized by Lire and apportionments, and expends Lire, same; 
C'onstituliun was enacted; and school districts makes ail annual report Lu the Stale AudiLur, 
were now allowed to borrow money by bonds or and lo tire district nchoo! meeting; and com- 
morLpgc to build or repair school buildings. piles an anuunl list of luxahlo property, by race, 
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in Lite district, Provisions ore matin in the 
law for union school tlisliicls and for graded 
schools; fur the comlenmalion of sites for 
ul-IiooIh ; for Lite establishment of kindergartens, 
where desired; niul for free textbooks for all the 
schools of the fllnLe, except those in llio city of 
Wilmington. The State Hoard contracts for 
and payH for all textbooks, ami the districts 
have the cost or llio books ordered deducted 
from their state school fund apportionment, 
Fur the government of the city of Wilmington, 
and the nature and extent of its school system, 
see special article on SVilminoton. 

Sellout Support. — The school fund, the origin 
of which has been described above, now 
amounts to about $3110,000, mul is slowly 
increasing in amount from various sources, 
Tim interest on this fund, together with an 
annual state appropriation of $1.32,000 (law of 
10 D1), is apportioned equally to all the districts 
in the stale, while and black, on the basis of tho 
number dI teachers actually employed for M0 
days, with a limit of 105 teachers to any single 
district, and provided always that the district 
hUB raised, by locnl taxation, not Ices limn $100, 
if white, and $60 if colored, for each teacher 
employed, lly providing a room and raising 
tho required lax before Aug. 20, advance ap¬ 
portionments for teachers may bo received, 
Any unused state school fluid remaining on 
hand, and all debts far textbooks bought of tho 
state, arc deducted in making the now appor¬ 
tionments, Thera is no county school tax. all 
oLhor money needed for schools being raised by 
district taxation. As black districts arc sepa¬ 
rate from white districts, and aH tho assessment 
and poll lax lists are also compiled separately, 
this means that each raco main tains its own 
HChool system, except for the atuta aid which is 
given equally to all. 

In expenditure [or schools Delaware falls 
into the group of Southern states, the averngo 
expenditure per pupil per day being but 11.7 
cents at the Inst report, which is lower than any 
Northern state. Only eight Southern states 
are lower, ivhilo the averngo of Hid North .At¬ 
lantic group was 23.7 cents. In amount raised 
per child, five to eighteen years of age (50,51) 
or in amount raised per adult innlo (58.0.3), 
the state occupies about tho same relative 
position. 

Fihicntiunal Conditions, — Of the population 

of 1000, 1.0,0 nor‘cent worn negroes, and 7.5 per 
cent foreign born. 41,4 per cent of tho total 
population of tho state is located in tho ano 
city of Wilmington, 5 per cent live in smaller 
incorporated places, and 53,0 per cent live in 
country cl is l riels. Averaged over tlio state as a 
whole, the state has much more wealth back of 
each child than have tho Southern states, aver¬ 
aging practically tho same as Pennsylvania, 
but the wealth is not evenly distributed, the 
northern part having much greater resources 
than the southern. Considering tire resources 
af the state, the school term required (aoven 
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months) is long, and tho average number of 
days attended Dy enoli pupil enrolled (110,0 
days), is higher than any other state in the 
two Southern divisions, being about tho same 
as tire average for tile North Central Division, 
III percentage of the colored population, fivo to 
eighteen years or age, ill school (GO-GO per cent 
us against 70.7 per cent for the whites), Dela¬ 
ware Blands fourth in the list oT tho Southern 
states, In illiteracy, 12 per cent of the total 

f jopulation, ten years of ago or over, was il- 
iterato in 1900. Among tlio total white popu¬ 
lation, 7 por cent; among tile negroes, 38.1 por 
cent; and among the foreign-born whites, 16,3 
per cent were illiterate, In 1007, a compulsory 
attendance law wns enacted, winch requires all 
hysically and mentally capable children, 
etween tlio ages of seven and fourteen, to 
at Lend school five months in each year, but tho 
Bumo law gives Lo each district tlio right to re¬ 
duce tho time to three mouths, and excuses all 
children living over two miles from a school- 
house from llio provisions of the law. The 
assessor is to compile a school census, seven to 
fourteen years, each year, and send a copy to 
each principal teacher ta help him in his duties. 
Any town may appoint attendance officers, but. 
if it does not, the secretary of each school 
comniiltco is instructed to enforce tho law, 
The Comity Superintendent, and, in tlio.ally 
of Wilmington, the City Superintendent, is to 
mail the notices to delinquent parents. If the 
officials fail to enforco tho law, they are to Ld 
fined 525, and the state is to withhold, in addi¬ 
tion, ana fourth of the state apportionment to 
tho district. 

Tho ourriculum of the schools is confined to 
tho elements of Lhc common school branches. 
Manual training is taught only in the city af 
Wilmington, Graded schools, in which ad- 
vancoil instruction in the elementary school 
brandies and possibly the beginnings of hi^h 
school work arc given, have been organized in 
moat or the towns, The rural school buildings 
are very poor, particularly in negro school dis¬ 
tricts. 

Teachers and Training. — At the lost report 
the stato employed 897 teachers, 17 per cent 
being men. The average salary of all teachers 
in tho state, the city of Wilmington in- 
dud od, is only about 510 a mouth; many 
teachers in rural districts arc teaching for 
S25 or loss, Three grades of teachers' certi¬ 
ficates are 1331] oil by county superintendents 
on an examination on questions prepared by 
llio Stato Board of Education. Teachers in 
graded and teachers in ungraded schools have 
separate sets of questions, and these ques¬ 
tions are again divided for teachers in white 
schools and for teachers in black schools, 
A professional certificate is valid for ten years: 
A first-grade certificate for five years; and 
a second-grade for two years, Tlio grado 
of certificate is determined, in partj by the 
percentages made in tho examination. County 
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mcrifiliitidenLs may andcirwi.* m-lifirakvi /rum 
oilier cnunlicfl nml k'ivr ftroiluule^ »I rimeum 
nml iiurinul bcIiiuiIh u oim-Vi:iir rerlificnlc "ilh- 
oui QjMiniiuiUfiti, Itui nu provision cmhI* in 
I lid Jmv for rmfRiiiaiiitf llu^ riTliJirnles nl 
Uniehcra from oilier nluiiw- Tlu* »lule nmin- 
luiiiH iiu JiuriniU bi'IiijiiIm, but eurli rmmiy arliiml 
iriiimnillim is ulhiwiil S1UIKI h ycur, In ui-l inipilu 
iii n turfy in u|ijiroi'i’d imniinl urlirwlf i lBi ivlii-rr, 
llu> inuxiinuin gran l bring S- l l, ’ r ’k; ami the 
pupils niilcil ore mmirnl in nli|i|{<ili* Uiciiom 1 ! ves 

10 return mill leni’li in lite nnimy for n mipn* 
lllleil liiiii). 

i'trnm/'irj/ nmi Higher AMiirriixinr. — Then; 
are nincli'oii public nml lliree privum high 
schools in ilie Hiuli.*, of which one public high 
uejiuol is ujil'ii in the colon'll nice. 

Tim Hi nit* culli'K« fur color i’ll almlenlH nl 
Dover, u|h<iii!(I in 1SD2, ami llcluwnu* Cnlli’Kii 
nl Newark, iijmiicil in lHfM, nml rri.irguiiiml iih 

11 slnL‘ liiinl-nriinl college in JHtili, urn nominally 
nluli 1 iiiHliiiiliiiiDi, nml imiaimniinlly receive, 
•Hiiiiio uiil frmn llieMnle; lull llieir inriiiiic for 
yeurly iiminlriiniuri comm nlimmi entirely 
from inliTiial on cmlu which Is, gmiilM from llii* 
Federal uovitihiu’IiI, nml sluili'iii fees, llolli 
nro h iiiii 1L iiiMliiuiioiiH. There are mi oilier 
higher iiislililliuiiH in llio stale. Tin* Ferris 
1 iiiliiMlriul Hcliaul fur Iiiij'h, nl MiirNlmHlnv.il, 
nml llm Dolnwnri! [mluslrlnl Hchnnl Tor Kirin, 
ill Wiliiiiiiginn, nro Iwu hcIiimiIh of n rrtormn- 
Lnrv lviil 1 , which nro niilcil liv llm Hiuiv. 

' ' li. P. a 

Reftroncea: — 

l.lrlnwnri*. .S’choal Anui far Free Pnhlit Nthvah, 1M)H- 
11107. 

Mayo, A. 1). L'Mumilnii in Hrliiwinv. I7IIIMM0; in 
Jfc/il. r '..S', t 'um, /}duc„ lJiU5-lh!)|] r ViiJ. J, jjjj. 27H- 

I'Minuli iii In lli-lnwuri', l.^JlI-lKWIi in Wr;*t 
r.'nid. /iiliir., lMKI-IINNI, Vnl. I. i<|i. •MH-I-1H. 
I'mvi.u., ],. I'. Uialiiry nf l'Mnniili'n in Drlmvnn*, 
C’iri*. Inrurin. N'n. :i, I SUM, Hut. h'tluc., 1 HO ji|i. 

(lVii!>liii,ulnn, lH'.lll.) 

Sliiiiniii'H Inim il mi Ih iii. f t "mu. t'Jnc., llrtlU. 


to k' foilmI in n very liirgi.’ jmm'iiliiffo (l f 
hw«h, ulnl for jireW'iil iiMr|n»m*ii they nmy In* 
rmiBiiliriil mi inlriiiHir |inrl of lln- ikTiriimi, 
nml lln-iliwinwinn of llii-ir miciiliul riih; lm nun’ 
«iili-ri'l mi inioli'jjjir miration. Tin,' incnuil 
si ii in in ilriiiniiiiK isi finiilnr in many napeim 
Uml fouml in ililiriiliii- (Si-i* lhiK.Mi; •Si.kkI'.) 

1 ii liriiiiiH Muirs muy iiiTnnqiuiiy infi’iilinns of 
•lilfi'ianl kiioL, wiLli Muir rr-nilimri fevcw, 

... nml fullnpai’. Innniiion, vuri- 

oiis irnumnlu, ixlirmr niM, rxlmm* hcnl. 
nspbyxin, niiyiitia, nml ninny ntlnr nliiiormal 
liinlil.v I'niiilili'iiiH nri* miiniijiaiiii il by ili<lri-f/i. 
In iiihliliiiii In lln- lU'lirin m-rruniuinviii^ 

linns, which inuy lie ilesrriliril us uniii-iur^ie, 
nlliers are fmiml ufler lln* lukinii of ilrii|»s. 
Alrnlml, morjiliiiii 1 , nml IiiisIutsIi ii re n'rjl- 
kniittii iirmlni'm of lieliriuin, Iml livuriim. i-n- 
tnini’i (lie hrmniili'K, iii'i’l:iiii*)iil, ami ninny oilier 
liu'ilii'iiml iiKnilH uLo urinlui'i! tin; inmliliuii, 
VH]oi'iallv ufler IniiK-i'iniliiiiii-il nsi*. 

In I'liifilrm I In* rfferls nf all liriiiin nmy lie nn- 
limi for niiieli lunni r |iriimls ihuu in lolnlis, 
mill lln* |irui*1iei* in In lie ciiiiiiiieiiili il nf keeping 
Mil’ll I'liililren away from nelnml fur several 
weeks ufler liu* ileliriiini nml unv iihysieul if- 
fvrls of lln* limlily iliseasi’ liiive ihs:ii>|ieiircil. 
If luTinillril lo luhi* ii]i ai’lmol work ion .sunn 
ufler no alliii’k of ili'liiinin, llm rliihl nmy ni'uin 
lu'irnini’ ili.'liriinm, iniriirlilnrly iiolii'i-ulile al 
nielli nr in H)ei'|i if iml in llm wiikinit hIuIi*, uml 
lierumiieiil meiiiul injury limy rmill from tlm 
mi'iilul sirens, in llm Hi'limil IrnininK of eliil- 
ilmi liie iiossiliilily of an mnm siii rnr n |n*riml 

..linn lhe ili liriiliii sliuiihl lie kepi in iiiiml, 

nml in nil'll viise Ihe iiieinnry nf selionl work 
hIiiiiiIiI lie ileliTiilini'iI hv lln■ II'ni'lirr IniLli fur 
lln* lii'nelH nr llm ijulil uml lo prevent lium 
wiwle of herself uml ilml nT lln- oilier eliil.lren 
in lIn* elnsrt. M. [. F. 

S»*l! AllNoliM.U,; Ai.i’OUOI., TUB U«iK AND 
Piivi iiniamii Ai, Km:iT ok; [nthxu’athin. 

r.elcicnctBi •— 


DEHM QUENTS. —See C'huukctionai, Knu- 
c.MTrri.v, 

DELIRIUM. — A HcHiirul imiim ftivi’n In a 
I'liHiiculiiiii of meiiiul slates of a Ininsilury 
oatur.’, whli or willumL an nmimfouiyintf hmlily 
or oilier menial ilisCuse. The nmuiiil hlaiert 
which loKelliei' eiMislilule lieliiiuin ure ilis- 
iivienliiliun, iiii'dlmi'eiiee, hullueiiiiilinu, fnl- 
lowi'il liy mi amnesia {/(.('.) for nmol of Urn 
lime ilniiiiK which lln? ini’iihereiiee mill ilin- 
inil'lllulimi per.sisleil, uml smnelinieH lin iiiu- 
nesiu fur eveulM |ii'i‘i>eiHiiK lln* ilclirium. In 
mlrlilion lo the menial iilmorinaliiies (y.n.) 
jiisi liii'iiiimieil, oilier nsyeliic ilisnnlers nro 
suiueliiiies fmiml, lmL lliesi* uppciir in he in- 
eiilenliil riilluT i Imu nee earnin'. A few uu- 
Ihnrs ilisjiiilu lhe view iluil haJliiciiinlinim arc 
nei'essary in I'liimliLull* u ilclirium, hui moul 
nulliurs L'uiisiiler Lliom an eascnlinl elcinenl 
of l-lio Lliscaao. In any cnac Lhcy arc known 
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Ilnsllilmai. /ill' O'li'iifrJiafliriilijirti ilrr fiV'iulixiliflla- 
Iriidrr. (Jens, I'.aiJ.) 

Ki.i.iur. II. S*nui- iiiiiineilii'H «t ... in ileliriiun. 

AV-iwj Jwir., 11111 , 1 , Vnl. XXVI, |i|i. '7117 . 1 *'-’. 
Kur il. A. A slmly nl smiie cnSeH of ■leliriiini |irnilnn ,| l 
by tlrnMs. Ih r. .Vrsr.J, nml 1‘agrhiut.. IUiM, V*nl- 
IV, Jl|l. H-I^Ul'i. 

U’Mut.kv, XI., ai ii l I'iia.nz, .**. I. A 1'iisi’*if ili'liiiiim |iru- 
il>i*T<i liy brmiilil IK. /InII. I'jic f. IIn*ll. fur /(ij ll'll , 
WlMllillUl'Ol, N". I. 1 III HI, |i|*. H'J-HS, 

Umiiih. lv 1*. XLi ili*n| uf |iM'i'lnil‘iuiuil iiivi",ijmili."ii 
■il ili'liriniu uml erUh-iil ii'vlrw ■ if lumlriii U'lii liiiin 
ruiiciriilna ■ f,-hr£>iiii iflnsniiuif. if ,<*;»•. /i.uVOi'if. 
lliurnl.. mill, Vnl. IX, Ml'. 770, UJ. 

DELL, WILLIAM. — Mimler "f (hiuvilh; 

ami Cuius f.'nlh’ffi’, rmuln iilKe (I li JD--I fliiH)- 
lli* was a l'nrilun lemler, who ileelniineii nKuinsl 
" lln? Kiispel of ('lii'isl ureoiiliiiK In Arialulle." 
Hih views on eiluenlioii nre In lie fmiml in ii 
Lriietnle, The High I Hrft)r)iii>l>i»i uf Lniniiiig, 
Sr.fiiiufit miff [/flirtrsitiVs, urcoiiffnj |n I hr Sinlr 
nf the (ItiHiicl, in l/m true I if/hi that s/lines i/irrcin. 

Me rcKaru-H the civil power na by right, tmlilleil 
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to take enre of Die education of youth. Schools, 
if wanting, shuuld be erected throughout tho 
whole nitlioii, not only in cities anil great towns, 
but iiLhu an limeh as may be in all leaser villages. 
No wiiiium, “but Die most sober und grave," 
should bo pcrmitled to teach village schools. 
Magistrates must give encouragement and as¬ 
sistance. The subjects of instruction should 
be: to rend their naLive Longue, ami to read tho 
Holy >Seri[)LnroH. In Lite greater schools of the 
cities and greuter towns, Latin ami Greek should 
be La light, and Hebrew, " the easiest of them 
all," for Mm Old Testament's sake, All hea¬ 
thenish authors should lie avoided, for iL is 
better " to want their language than be pos¬ 
sessed oT their wickedness." Christiana should 
forget Lho names or Greek and Latin gods and 
muses, In universities and colleges logic and 
mathematics should be Laught, also physics 
anil law. The following very important passage 
has uol received its due attention. " Why 
universities or colleges should only be at Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford, I know no reason, ... It 
would be more advantageous to Lhc good of 
nil the people, to have universities or colleges, 
one at least in every great town in the. nation, 
ns in London, Essex, Bristol, Iixetcr, Norwich, 
and the like; and for the stato to allow to these 
colleges cumpctcuL maintenance for learned 
men Lo Leach there." Further Dell suggests 
LhaL schunl and college education should not 
be entirely bookish. "Youth should spend 
some part or the day in learning or study, 
ami Die rdher part in bdpjiij lawful calling, or 
one day in sLudy and another in business." 

F. W. 

DELSAIITE. — Under this name a system 
of (esthetic and relaxing exercises lias been pro¬ 
mulgated in the United States, cliiclly byStcelo 
MneKnye, Genevieve S tell hi ns, Emily Bishop, 
nail Anna Bnyson Call. The fnuiulerof the ay 3 - 
Lcm was I’mni.-ois Dclsartc, a Frenchman, horn 
nt Solesmc in IHll. At the age af twelve ho 
was sent to Paris to study painting on china, but 
his tastes carried him in other directions, and 
he became, in 1825, a pupil nf the conservatory, 
n government institution for instruction m 
acting, music, amt the ballet, Here lie lost 
bis singing voice, and, finding himself incapaci¬ 
tated for the stage, he resigned that career to 
study and leach elocution and dramatic art. 
He developed whirl ha termed Llie laws of es¬ 
thetic science. His chief idea was the expression 
of mnnlinns through definite attitudes and 
movements of the dilTcrciiL purls of tho body. 
II els uric attempted to classify ami make scien¬ 
tific tlw empiric rules of the pantomime, for he 
believed that the perfect reproduction Df tho 
characteristic posture will produce lhc emotion 
depicted by the actor, lie had particular posi¬ 
tions and movements for fingers, hand, fore¬ 
arm, enLire arm, head, torso, foot, lower leg, 
entire leg, entire body, eyelids, and lower jaw. 
Dclsartc died in 1871, without having realized 


ilis great ambition of revolutionising dram a tic 
expression. Dclsartc, liiinscir, made very little 
use of gynmaslic movements, and then only Lo 
give his pupils perfect freedom of movement in 
gesture, " DelsurLc's exercises were very few, 
very simple, and in no wise capable of develop¬ 
ing the human organism in a physical sense, 
ami certainly were not worthy tho name of sys¬ 
tem. Dels nr to [esthetic gymnastics is purely 
an American idea, first suggested by Stoclo 
MacKayc, and brought to its present stage of 
perfection by Americans.” (Stcbbins.) 

The American Dclsartc system of physical 
culture is based on three principles: ( 1 ) relaxa¬ 
tion, or ability to rest, ( 2 ) energizing, and (3) 
deep breathing, principles which have been ac¬ 
cepted in all schemes of physical training on the 
basis of well-known physiological laws, but with¬ 
out resort Lo the faneirul and meaningless ex¬ 
pressions employed by the advocates of Dclsartc. 
such ns " the higher dynnniic qualities of air/ 

" the storage of oxygen within the cel! walls oT 
the lungs is a mysLic force," " dynamic breath¬ 
ing, the pivot of all culture." In its American¬ 
ized form the Dclsarte method was popular for 
a time in schools for young Indies and in society, 
but it occupies a very small place in modem 
scientific physical education. Q-. L. M. 

Sec UuEATiiiNti ExEncisus; Gymnastics. 

Re(BrBncea ; — 

hisjror, 1C. M. Americanized Physical Culture. (MenJ- 
villn, Fu., Ih02.) 

Call, A. 1'. Puacr through Repose. (Poston, 1802.) 
DBMCJIOWB mill AJIN.i VV, Dclstirlc System of Oratory, 
Diii.aAHTB, Madams. Dclsurte System of Orntorij. 
(New York, 1H03.) 

Stbiujinb, C>, Dclsurto System of Expremion. (CJlii— 
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DELUSION. — Iu general a delusion may 
be defined ns a raise belief, not direeLly and im¬ 
mediately dependent upon sensory stimulation 
ns is an illusion (r/.u.) or an hallucination (r/.u.). 
While all false beliefs have been called delusions, 
only those should he thus designated which are 
of a more or less permanent and effective char¬ 
acter and nut consistent with the environ incut. 
Tim following criteria must be satisfied in order 
that a false belief be properly called 11 delusion. 
(1) The belief must be opposed to Lhc experience 
and beliefs of the. great majority of those asso¬ 
ciated with the believer; i.c. the belief in wrong 
and not true to the known fuels. (2) The be¬ 
lief cannot be corrected when there are hr might 
to Die individual's attention other recognized 
anil bdiovod rants in consistent with the special 
belief; i.c. the belief is not changed when suit¬ 
able and appropriate arguments are brought 
forward. (3) Tlic belief brings about definite 
types of action based upon it, often opposed to 
the well-being or Lo the good of Liu* people in 
the environment. For example, the childish 
belief that the moon is made of green cheese or 
that of tho adult that the sun revolves around 
the earth are false beliefs, but they arc usually 
ineffective and not necessarily inconsistent with 
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previous education and with the environment, 
They nrc, therefore, nob called delusions except 
in a popular wav. The belief in the possession 
of great wealth is a delusion if it is in consistent 
with the knowledge of other individuals in the 
immedifttc environment; if, for example, the 

believer is in mgs hud can produce jio money; or 
get no credit for the purchase or bettor clothing 
of which he appreciates the need, or if he at¬ 
tempts to make purchases out or proportion to 
his actual means and needs. The belief of tho 
uneducated negro in voodoo or of the unedu¬ 
cated white in good ruul bad fairies, on the nthci’ 
hand, nuiy lend to deJinitc nnd suitnblo actions 
and may not be removed by an ap]ieal to reason, 
but so long as these beliefs are consistent with 
their education mid with the ideas of their fellows 
they are called false beliefs and not delusions. 

Delusions are classed ag follows: (a) fixed, 
IVlicit they persist for long periods; (!i) change¬ 
able, when they remain for only a short time 
or give way to another idea of a delusional 
character; (c) systematised, when they are 
brought into relation with all other life con¬ 
ditions; and (d) unsystematized, when the 
relational clement is nnt marked. Ac cording 
to Wernicke all ideas may he classed in one or 
more of the following ways: Those relating to 
the external world; those relating to the body; 
and those relating to the mental self or to the 
mind. Delusions may arise in any or all of 
these spheres which arc called, respectively, 
allopsychic, somatopsychic, and autopsychia. 
This is the best classification of delusions, and 
it may be well bn give exnmpjeg of each of these, 
Allopsychic: lacing persecuted, or poisoned, or 
eallcd names; somatopsychic: having nobody, 
or no limbs, being pregnant, having animals 
in the abdominal cavity; autopsychic: being 
royalty, God, or Christ, or a great inventor, of 
having committed the unpardonable sin. Of¬ 
ten the delusion is of n mixed character, and 
applies to two or all three spheres, 

It hoa previously been said that the delusions 
arc not based upon, sensory elements, but it 
may now bo remarked that same of the delu¬ 
sions undoubtedly originate in some form of 
sensory stimulation, usually or the character of 
ft panesthesia. .Some delusions are explain¬ 
able on the ground of perceptual disorder, and 
they are, therefore, allied to hallucinations, 
hut in many eases the sensational or perceptual 
element is not evident. It appears likely that 
nil of the somatopsychic and most of the allo¬ 
psychic delusions are based upon changes in 
the character of sensations, nnd in this connec¬ 
tion special interest attaches to the little-under¬ 
stood afferent impulses mediated through the 
sympathetic nervous system. S. I. P. 

Heferancea; — 
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107-aiB. 

Kiuepbun, E. Pflj/cftfnlne, (Leipzig, 1001,) 

Z. 1 BUEN, Tji, Psuchialric. (Leipzig, LOOZ.) 


DEMENTIA.-—A general term referring 
to certain forms of insanity which are not ac¬ 
curately definable in specific mental terms, but 
which in a general way may he an id tn be a more 
or less permanent deterioration or breakdown of 
the normal mental capacity. The term is not 
so broad as and h not synonymous with in¬ 
sanity (g.u,), nor with fccble-mindedness. The 
word is intended to describe the decrease in 
ability to meet social and other conditions, talc¬ 
ing as the basis af comparison tha ability which 
was normal for the individual. In this sense 
it ia and m ay_ properly he used of the feeble¬ 
minded (especially of the high-grade imbeciles 
or the so-called cases of psychopathic inferior¬ 
ity) who had advanced to n certain point and 
then deteriorated. 

(1) The form of dementia best known to 
non-medical people is that found in the aged, in 
whom there ia a gradual bodily ami men till en¬ 
feeble merit, bo that in the last stages the in¬ 
dividual becomes like a young child and must 
be taken care of in tho same manner as is an 
infant. The marks of this condition arc defects 
of memory nnd inability to respond to new 
Btimuli, on the one hand, anil the recall of cer¬ 
tain facts or early life on the other, Lack «r 
judgment nnd defective memory mo accom¬ 
panied by irritability, egotism, and delusions, 
with occasional epileptiform attacks ami par¬ 
alyses (i/.d). 

(2) Artmo-s cl erotic dementia is dependent 
on hardening of the arteries and Lhe consequent 
interference with tho cerebral circulation, and 
may appear at any ago niter middle life, 

(3) The mental state in dementia poro lytic«, 
general paralysis of tlio insane, or paresis (g.r.), 
resembles to a marked degree that in senile 
dementia, but it occurs usually in those of mid¬ 
dle lire and always on the basis of a previous 
syphilitic infection. 

(4) To the educator the dementia beginning 
at or about the age oT puberty is of much 
more interest and importance. (.See article on 
Adolescence,) This ia the form of insanity 
called by Kraepciiu dementia ;precox (pivco.v = 
" precocious" or 11 early This disease is insid¬ 
ious and progressive, and it seems to depend upon 
certain maladjustments to the environment, 
For example, the history of a patient shows that 
when young lies did not piny well with his com¬ 
panions, that lie preferred to be alone, that ho 
showed a lack of interest in many things that 
boys delight in, niul that many occurrences of a 
usually emotional chorncter did not alTcet him. 
In contradistinction to this, it is often found 
that he was a better student tiinn his fellows, 
ami perhaps had been extraordinarily bright. 
In succeeding years tho abnormal charnel eris¬ 
tics become exaggerated, new ones nrc added, 
and then n typical picture of beginning demen¬ 
tia is seen, _ The exhibition of rather definito 
characteristics enables the psychiatrist to divide 
these patients into three classes: — 

(a) f/eic/i/irenic. In the early stages ofhebc- 
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phrcnia the mental condition of a patient 
does not differ essentially from thoso inpatients 
with catatonic and paranoid dementia pvecox. 
At a certain stage, the date depending upon un¬ 
known /actors, there is usually an abrupt mental 
change, The individual becomes depressed; hal¬ 
lucinations, usually o[ an auditory character, 
develop, and from the hallucinations, or even in¬ 
dependently of them, d elusions arise. The atten¬ 
tion is weak, and most of tlm time the patient 
gives no heed to what is going on about him. 
Very often the hallucinations arc of voices say¬ 
ing unpleasant and disgusting things. At first 
tho patient is usually depressed, and the delu¬ 
sions are such ns comport with the feeling tone. 
Later the delusions change, and are usually 
shallow and fleeting. If the patient talks, it 
becomes evident that there is n poverty of 
ideas and that his ideas are loosely strung to¬ 
gether, Mannerisms are often shown, an ccho- 
Jnlia or a mild form of catalepsy (q.i >.). Added 
to these is an emotional deterioration, evi¬ 
denced by the inadequacy of bodily reactions as 
compared with the vocal expression of emotion- 
producing (i.c. productive of emotion in a nor¬ 
mal person) ideas. In the later stngc3 the 
dementia becomes more marked, and expressed 
ideas are confused and incoherent. At times 
speech becomes a 11 word salad," in which words 
arc joined to make sentences which have no 
meaning to normal people, 

(t) Catatonic. On account of the gradual on¬ 
set it is difficult to set a (Into for the begin¬ 
ning of the catatonic form of dementia precox. 
All one ran usually say Is ihai the early symp¬ 
toms of maladjustment become gradually 
exaggerated, and eventually develop into a 
stuporous or into an excited state. Through¬ 
out the course of tho disease these two states 
continue and may alternate. If the patient 
becomes stuporous, lie lies or sits or stands in 
one plane and shows little or no reaction to any 
form of stimulus. Sometimes the body is tense 
and rigid; attempts to move its parts arc met 
by opposing movements of the patient (negativ¬ 
ism); somcLimcs the opposite condition of cata¬ 
lepsy (g.u.) or JlexibilUas cevca is present, and an 
increased suggestibility is shown in other ways; 
in speech by the repetition of phrases heard by 
the pn lie lit (ccholalin); in movement by the 
repetition of movements which lie has seen 
(cchopraxiil). An excited stage may bo pres¬ 
ent in which there is motor unrest and a 
marked flow of speech. However, the move¬ 
ments are usually aimless and speech is inco¬ 
herent, although both of Llicsc activities appear 
at first glance to have a marked resemblance to 
those in simple mania (q.D<). Occasionally a 
veritable rage occurs, in which tho patient 
bites himself, (lings himself about, dashes Ilia 
head against the wall, etc. 

(c) /'(irnuoic, The paranoic form resembles 
paranoia (c/.u.), in the presence of fixed ideas, 
delusions of grandeur or of persecution. It 
differs from true paranoia in that it leads to a 


mental deterioration, while paranoia does not 
lead to this condition, unless the presence of 
delusions may be said to be an evidence of de¬ 
mentia. In addition, hallucinations, emotional 
deterioration, depressions and excitements, and 
mild cataleptic symptoms, or exaggerated sug¬ 
gestibility may be presoul, 

A remission or a return to an approximate 
normal condition is seen in a small percentage 
of these cases, blit it is doubtful whether a com¬ 
plete mental restitution ever lakes place, Nut 
sufficient 19 known about prophylaxis in thesis 
cases, but comparisons of large numbers of 
these patients indicate that early recognition 
and prompt treatment retard to n great extent 
the appearance of profound dementia. Ac¬ 
cording to Kracndin's statistics, about one 
seventh of ah admissions to insano hospitals 
are cases of dementia prccox. When ave bear 
in mind that this is a disease of long duration, 
and that most other mental diseases arc com¬ 
paratively short, it can be understood that 
about one third o[ all inmates of insane hospi¬ 
tals are of this class, About two thirds of all 
these cases show sufficiently marked abnormal 
traits to be committed to hospitals before the 
ago of twenty-five. The latter fact, in con¬ 
junction with the statistical evidence regarding 
tho value of early treatment, indicates plainly 
tho importance af a knowledge of the general 
symptomatology of the disease by those in¬ 
terested in educational problems, S. I. F, 
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DEMERIT MARKS. — See Marks, Sciiooi,. 

DE MIST, COMMISSIONER. — See South 
A rnica, Education in, 

DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. — The 
connection of education and democracy may be 
viewed in two ways. On tlia one hand, democ¬ 
racy requires for its perpetuation a more wide¬ 
spread education of the members of the state 
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than does an oligarchic or aristocratic state. 

,Since all the voting citizens are in theory, and to 
some extent ill practice, the rulers of the state, 
they must be educated ir legislation and admin¬ 
istration are to be sound, orderly, and pro¬ 
gressive. On this account the entire modern 
movement in education for common, or public, 
schools .supported by taxation lrith attendance 
more or less compulsory is closely connected 
with the democratic extension of suffrage and 
civil responsibilities. In distinction from this 
political and more external relation, of democ¬ 
racy to education stands the part that demo¬ 
cratic ideals play iu the constitution end con¬ 
duct of the school itself, whether as respects its 
methods of government and enforcing order, or 
methods of teaching and the subject matter 
of the curriculum. Democracy inevitably 
carries with it increased respect for the individ¬ 
ual as an individual, greater opportunity for 
freedom, in dependence and initiative in conduct 
and thought, and correspondingly increased 
demand for fraternal regard and for self-im¬ 
posed and voluntarily barno responsibilities. 
Insensibly, rather than consciously, the atmos¬ 
phere characteristic of democracy penetrates 
school methods and materials and modifies 
educational ideals. J. D. 

Bee Citizenship and Education; Individu¬ 
ality; Education; School and Life. 

DEMONOLOGY. — In the effort ta explain 
the facts of nature under the categories of per¬ 
sonality primitive man develop eel belief in a 
great variety of spirits or demons who inhabit 
natural objects af nil types. These demons 
were controlled by incantations and devices, 
which when thoroughly understood and formu¬ 
lated constituted asupposed body of knowledge 
designated demonology. The demon is not at 
first regarded as malign. 

See Mythology; Social Psychology, 
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DEMONSTRATION. — In its literal and 
etymological sense, demonstration means show¬ 
ing something to be thus and so, pointing to 
an ubject that exists or nn event that occurs 
so ns to induce perception of it. In this 
sense lectures in anatomy demonstrate the 
structure of the human body, or a lecture in 
physics demonstrates some fact by performing 
An experiment. Ill n technical logical sense, 
demonstration is equivalent to proof. Proof, 
however, has a wider and a narrower (stricter) 


sense. In its broad sense, to prove is ta try, to 
test: and any proposition is said to be proved 
in the degree in which it emerges successfully 
from such experimental ar logical tests ns may 
be applied, In ite stricter sense, demonstra¬ 
tion means conclusions that follow with rigid 
necessity from premises which are themselves 
regarded ns necessary truths, or which are de¬ 
rived from such sclF-evident truths, Since 
axioms, rigid definitions, and consistent rules 
of operation are necessary to demonstration 
in this sense, the mathematical sciences arc 
alone strictly demonstrative. The three senses 
indicated taken in the order given cover tho evo¬ 
lution of demonstration in educational praotico. 
In auy neiv subject, all that is required at first 
is to make out the topic clearly, ta show it 
forth,—demonstration is psychological rather 
than logical. And in most topics persuasion and 
thorough belief attend upon clear familiarity 
rather than upon seeing the logical dependence 
of conclusion upon premise. Then come cer¬ 
tain operations of testing, n[ checking and 
corroborating, and finally efforts at a deductive, 
or logically rigid, system. To attempt this 
type of demonstration at the outset is always 
a mistake. J. D. 

DEMONSTRATION, METHOD OF, — 
One of tho objective methods aE presentation in 
touching in which the instructor himself eon- 
duets the experiment, dissection, examination, 
etc,, in Lhc presence of the class. The method 
of demonstration is frequently used when tho 
laboratory method, in which each student con¬ 
ducts the work himself, is lint feasible. It ia 
much used in the natural sciences and in medi¬ 
cal instruction. It is applicable in almost any 
subject where objective teaching 19 needed. 

Sec LADonATonr Methods; Objective] 
Methods, 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL.—A term 
introduced by Professor J. J, Findlay for tho 
school for observation, demonstration, experi¬ 
ment, research, and practice attached to de¬ 
partments of education in universities perform¬ 
ing the same function as hospitals, laboratories, 
apparatus, libraries, and field work in other 
departments of study. In the demonstration 
school the theoretical lecture af the classroom 
finds its realization in practice, The term ns 
adopted and used by the English Board of Edu¬ 
cation hardly differs from the ordinary practice 
school. 

See the articles on Experimental Schools; 
Fracticfi Schools; Teaches, Train!N d of, 
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DE MORGAN, AUGUSTUS (1800-1871).— 
A well-known English writer on mathematics. 
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He was born at Madura, India, in 1800, nnd 
died in London, in 1871. Mo ciitorcd Triiiily 
Coll ego, Cambridge, in 1825, and was gradu¬ 
ated an fourth wrangler in 1827. lie early 
allowed Considerable Mathematics! ability, hub 
never concentrated his attention sufficiently 
upon any one subject to win fur himself a high 
position as an original inatheimiLiemn, Ho wns 
the first professor of mathematics in University 
College, London, having bcon elected in 1820. 
lie resigned the chair in 1831 nsiyprutesba^iunat 
the action of tlio authorities in dismissing a 
colleague without assigning their reasons, hub 
was reflected to the same position in 1830, and 
held the chair until 19Q0, when lie resigned, 

De Morgan was a great bibliophile, and liis 
collection of early mathematical works was ox- 
tensive, His library was purchased after his 
death by Lord Overatone, and was presented 
to the Goldsmith's Society, and by it was de¬ 
posited in tile University of Loudon, where it 
now remains. Do Morgan was an indefat igable 
worker, and was connected with various impor¬ 
tant societies, in particular the Astronomical 
Society, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, nnd the London Mathematical So¬ 
ciety. He contributed many articles on tho 
history, theory, and teaching of mathomatica, 
to tho Penny Cyclopedia and the Companion to 
the British Almanac. Ilia beat-known works 
Include the following: Essay on Probabilities 
(1838), Aril/miciical Boob (18*17), /-’orinal 
Logic (1847), Trigonometry and Double Al¬ 
gebra (1040), and various textbooks and mono¬ 
graphs, His textbooks arc characterized by an 
eccentric form of learning that vendors them 
very helpful to UmchorB, hut unprofitable types 
to be followed by textbook writers. 

His sou, George Campbell da Morgan, gave 
much promise as n nrntliomaticion, but he died 
in 1B&7. His widow wrote a Memoir of hor 
husband which was published in 1HB2. 

D, E.S, 

DEMOTION. —A term sometimes used to 
Bignify the opposite of promotion. It desig¬ 
nates tho placing of a pupil In a class below 
that in winch lie happens to bo, and with which 
ho is unable to keep pace. 

See GruuiND and Promotion. 

DENDRITE. — All of the highly organized 
nerve cells arc supplied with branches through 
which stimuli may enter tho nerve cell. These 
brandies which lead into tho nerve cell arc short 
ns contrasted with the long fiber which lends 
out of the cell, Tho short branches are also 
supplied with many minor rootlets, and the 
whole branching structure is known ns a den¬ 
drite, The dendrites arc of great significance in 
the organization of the nervous system, beenuso 
they constitute definite paths along which 
nervous impulses may travel. In early stages 
of embryonic life the cells arc not supplied with 
dendrites; and the dendrites of the higher ani¬ 


mals nro much more complex in structure than 
the dendrites of the lower animals, Tho in¬ 
terlacing of dendrites with the dondrites of 
oilier nerve cells and with the terminations of 
the longer nerve fibers constltuto the most im¬ 
portant points of organization in the nervous 
System. 

See Synapbb. 
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DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, 
OHIO.—A ooeducational institution founded 
in 1831 anil controlled by the Baptists of Ohio. 
The plant includes fourteen buildings used for 
purposes of instruction and dormitories. The 
university includes Granville College far man 
nml Shcpbnrdson College for women, Doano 
Academy, Shepliardson Preparatory Depart¬ 
ment, ft conservatory of music, and a school of 
art, Students arc admitted on certificates from 
approved high schools or by entrance examina¬ 
tions requiring fifteen units without condition. 
Three degrees are conferred on tho completion 
of the college course: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, and Bachelor of Philosophy. There 
nre fifteen professors, four assistant professors, 
and thirty instructors and assistants an tho 
faculty, 

DENMARK, EDUCATION IN, — Form of 
government, constitutional monarchy. Pres¬ 
ent constitution, with modifications, based 
upon charter of June G, 18*10. Tho right of 
making or amending laws is vested ia tho Iligs- 
rlag, acting in conjunction with the King. 
Area of Denmark 15,502 square miles; sub¬ 
divided into eighteen counties, nnd these into 
sixty districts. Population in 1900, 2,588,910. 
Capital, Copenhagen; population, 42G,54D, 
State religion, Evangelical Lutheran. 

Educational History, — The early history 
of education in Denmark is similar to that of 
central Europe ns a whole. It begins when 
Christianity spread into the country and schools 
wore established by the religious orders of the 
Benedictines (rps.) and Dominicans (ij.o.) for 
the purpose of gaining converts and recruiting 
tlie ministry, Cathedral and convent schools 
( t].u ,) were established in the latter part of the 
tenth century. Latin schools existed in the 
larger towns in the twelfth century, The 
University of Copenhagen (g,«,) l founded by 
virtue of a Bull issued by Pope Sixtus IV, was 
opened in 1470, with three tutors, one in theol¬ 
ogy, one in law, and one in medicine. 

The Protestant Reformation (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury) found firm support in the Danish sover¬ 
eigns, and schools and Bible teaching, following 
the injunctions of Luther, were fostered by 
their direct efforts. Under these new impulses 
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the former Latin schools wore organized in two the normal school. By royal decree of 1788 the 

grades, higher and lower, both of which were first normal school hud been established at 

under 'the supervision of the Lutheran clergy. Bluagnard. near Copenhagen j five marc nor- 

The municipal authorities of some (if tlio towns nml schools were established m ditTisront parts 

established writing schools ( q.v .) for the poorer of tho country when the law of IBM went into 

classes. Little attention, however, was given effect. In 170D n private school for gymnastic 

to schools in the country. Where there were training was opened in Copenhagen; later this 

such, the buildings were poor, and the teacher became ft public institution tor tho training uf 

was obliged to engage in some other work for a teachers; and in 1929 gymnastics were inlro- 

pnrt of the yenr. Under Lhc watchful care or duccd into all the Hchoalfl of Demnni'li. The 

the clergy, the catechism (n.y.) was taught to monitorial system (ij.u.), or sysLcm of mutual 

most of tho children. lung Broderick IV instruction was introduced into Denmark ill 

(1G9D-1730) endeavored to increase and im- 1824 by Captain J. Abrahamson, who had 

prove the provision Tor popular instruction, observed its effects in Branco and induced 

He gave orders for the building of 240 school- Frederick VI to permit its use in the schools of 

houses, twenty in each of the twelve districts, his kingdom. Thu method was extensively 

Cecil house consisting of a Schoolroom and employed as Into as 1641. 

dwelling for the teacher, The schools wera Up to this time Denmark had been affected 
regulated and the salaries of the teachers fixed mainly by currants of influence rrani other 
by royal decree of 1721. By this decree, cJiil- countries. Hut conditions within, during tlie 
dren between the ages of five and eight years period of social and political unrest which 
were required to attend school daily Car five reached n crisis in the war with Germany (1348), 
or six hours; utter the age of eight they must wore of such character as to develop and act 
attend for half of each school day. Religious free the native forces, In educational affairs 
instruction nnd reading were made obligatory, those took tho form of a demand for more nrfic- 
whilo arithmetic and writing wore optional ticn.1 instruction and at tho same time a desire 
studies. During tho roign of Christian VI to increase the opportunities for education. As 
(1730-174(1), tlio schools were reorganized nml a result the Latin schools were transformed into 
move importance was attached to public in- Real schools (tf.u.), Rcahkoler, and gymnasia, nml 
alruotion, Parish schools were established in a further movement, but of greater significance, 
all the towns, and in the larger villages (1730). was the foundation of the People's High Schools, 
In order to provide sufficient fuuds for tho lower FolkehUjskahr. under the inspiring influence of 
grade schools, some of the higher Latin schools Bishop Qruiultvig, tho poet, philosopher, and 
were closed. Tho subjects of primary instnic- reformer of the Danish national movement. 
Lion were those previously fixed for public An incident of this general movement was tho 
schools, Further efforts were mndo during tho interest excited in the instruction of girls, 
eighteenth century to improve nnd extend tho The leader in this cause wns Miss Natalie Kaldo, 

system of instruction, but on account of tho who in 1B&1 opened a school to prepare young 

poverty of t]ia peasant- class, and non-support women for teaching. As a result schools for 
of the wealthier class, little was accomplished, girls were soon established in all the larger 
Toward the close of the eighteenth century towns. The cause of popular education was 
the "ideas of Rousseau and Basedow created a thwarted for a time by the final struggle with 
new interest in education, the practical effects Germany (1SG4). But the foundation had 
of which were realized when the schools founded been laid, nnd the educational movement soon 
by Rochow (ij.u.) in Tlcknhn (Germany) be- revived with full vigor. Since that time there 

cnrnc models for Danish primary schools, A have been no noteworthy changes in the general 

more important result of this awakening wns character of tile different classes of schools, but 
tlm appointment in 1790 of the High Commie- there has been gradual improvement along 
sion of Schools, charged with the reorganization linos already marked out, with a general move- 
of tlic entire school system. The recommen- inent toward a unified system, 
da Lions of this body were made the basis of new Preseht System, — Control of Schools. — Dan- 

school laws, which went into effect in 1B14, ish schools have always been elosely associated 
They required that the expenses of the primary with the Church. Throughout the long his- 
schools should be borne by the communes; tory from their incipioncy, when they were sup- 
provided for the establishment of two-class ported by the Church aiul entirely under its 
elementary schools in such rural districts as control, until the present time, when church 
could support them, and of two_schools in each control is merely nominal, tlio movement toward 
of the larger villages. Evening classes for secularisation has been gradual. For this 
adults were to be maintained in the larger reason, religious instruction lias always been 
towns. Tho laws also mndc school attendance given an important place in tho curriculum, 
compulsory for children between the ages of But tho system of instruction lifts profited by 
seven and fourteen. In the interests of ccon- the nurture of the Church. The ulergy were 
oniy, teachers in the villages and rural tliB- the first teachers, and continued to care Tor the 
stmts were authorized to act as church wardens, rural population as long as there were no free 
Tins new ora in education also gavo birth to public schools. The Reformation caused no 
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upheaval in school and Church, ns in other 
countries, consequently no interregnum in 
their services, At presont both the bishops and 
clergy serve as members of school committees, 
ex oJ/icio, and aid in the selection of teachers 
and the administration cl thoflcliools, 

Apart from this relation to the Church, 
school affairs in Denmark are under tlm super¬ 
vision of the civil authorities. The control of 
the system is vesLcit in the Minister of Eeclc- 
si us ti cal Affairs and Public Instruction, who has 
supervision of nil schools, including the univer¬ 
sity; but ccrLain rights arc dele gated to the 
local authorities. Tim principal duties of tha 
minister in regard to education, arc to inspect 
uuri regulate schools, gather statistics, and 
apportion the aclioul fund. For purposes of 
local administration each county lias its school 
council, or Skoleraad, whose duties pertain 



largely to the finaneeB of the schools; each dis¬ 
trict of the comity lias its school board or Skole- 
direction, who appoint the teachers, arrange the 
courga of study, and aid in the selection of 
boohs; each commune and each villago has its 
school commission, tfAofc-cojujnt'ssum, which 
looks after the interests of the individual 
Echool, For inspection of secondary and higher 
schools the Minister of Ecclesiastical Adairs 
and Education is assisted by special inspectors 
and the bishops of tile Church. 

The lack of close connection between the 
primary schools and secondary schools lad to 
the enactment of a new law (1903), the object 
of which is to base secondary education on 
primary education and to coordinate all tho 
schools, from the lowest to the university,in one 
system. 

The school system as thug organized consists 
of the Folkcsfcolfl, or elementary school, com¬ 
pulsory age for attendance from seven to four¬ 
teen; the Melleins/ccfe, or middle school, con¬ 
sisting of a four-year course, and a three-year 
gymnasium course which prepares for the uni¬ 
versity. After the- eleventh year children may 
pnsa from the elementary school into the mid¬ 


dle school. The organization of the school 
system is indicated in the above diagram, 
Primary Iiduculion, — Primary instruction in 
Denmark is free to all classes of pooplo, and all 
receive tho elements of knowledge at lensb. 
There is practically no illiteracy. The system 
ns a whole is similar to that of other countries 
of Europe, executing for an unusual degreo 
of local imlcpenucneo, anil, as a consequence, 
more freedom in regard to tho conduct of tho 
individual school, The present school law is 
bused an tho law of 1814; and public elemen¬ 
tary instruction, which was made obligatory 
for all children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen, may be said to date from that year, 
Until recently, however, the entire burden of 
the schools fell on the loenl authorities, and 
they often found it difficult to pay the salaries 
of the teachers, and consequently to maintain 
a school, In 1878 the State made appropria¬ 
tions for public schools, ancl lias ever since de¬ 
voted increasing amounts toward the salaries of 
teachers, The primary school is divided into 
three grades: the first or preparatory for chil- 
dron from seven to ten years; the second for 
children from ten to twelve years; tho third for 
children from twelve to fourteen years, If the 
number of children in a school is not above 
thirty-five (thirty-seven in the country), the 
three grades may be taught together as one 
class; if more than fchirty-iivc, the grades must 
bo taught separately, Most of the rural schools 
have more than thirty-five pupils, hence have 
from twn to three separate grades. The city 
schools have from six to eight grades. In the 
thinly populated districts tho boys and girls 
attend the same school; but in thickly settled 
districts there are separate schools for the two 
soxes. The average number of pupils in tho 
statu primary school or the country is 05; ill 
tho state primary schools of the towns is 300; 
while the average Tor tho slate primary schools 
of Copenhagen is 1280. In regard to the choice 
of textbooks there has always been much free¬ 
dom, The textbook for religious instruction 
must be one approved by the Minister, and the 
courses in music and gymnastics arc officially 
outlined; as to the other textbooks, the choice 
rests with the teacher and the local school 
authorities. Tho course oT study for the three 
grades, and the number of hours per week for 
each subject, are as follows: — 
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Tbc minimum number of hours cif instruction 
in eighteen pci- week in the country, besides 
gymnastics, sloyd, and hygiene, or needlework 
fur the girls; and twenty-one hours In the towns 
besides illc above-named subjects and domestic 
economy for girls, In addition, mathematics 
and a foreign language may lie taught in the 
town schools, The minimum length of the 
school term is 240 days or six hours each. The 
average cost of the public elementary schools 
of Denmark for the years 1300-1005 was 
12,070,599 hr. (S3,476,12i) (i krone = 2G.8 
cents gold, of which amount the State gave 
1,1300,000 kr. (8428,BOO). The state aid for 
primary instruction for 100(1-1907 was 2,930, 
OOO kr. (§785,240). The average cost per in¬ 
dividual (1900-1005) for primary instruction 
wns 5.20 kr. a year, or slightly above S1.3D, 
The total number of children of obligatory age 
in school, in 1005, was 302,930; Lo this number 
may bp add eel 10,002 children under seven years 
of age in private schools and lyedcs, making n 
total of 400,022 receiving primary instruction. 

Teacher a 1 Training Schools. — The teachers 
of the primary schools are educated in the nor¬ 
mal training schools, of which there arc four pub- 
lie and fifteen private having a throe-year 
course, and one public and throe private, hav¬ 
ing a one-year course. The latter schools arc 
for teachers of the first grade (7—10 years) of the 
primary schools. The four public normal 
schools are for men, and the fifteen prrvnto 
schools arc about evenly divided between the 
sexes, a number of them being coeducational. 
To enter the state normal schools the applicant 
mUBt be at least eighteen years of age and must 
hove taught one year, The preparatory year 
or teaching is usually passed in some pri¬ 
vate school. The course of study for nor¬ 
mal schools includes religious instruction, 
pedagogy, Danish language, history, geography, 
antilogy with botany and a little geology, pliyql 
ics, mathematics, writing, singing, violin and 
organ, gymnastics, and manual training. A 
teachers 1 high school, open lo both sexes, has 
been established for the further instruction of 
primary teachers. This school a (lords oppor¬ 
tunity for specializing by offering Courses [or 
either a six-months' or a year's term of study. 
Far either period there is ft wide range of sub¬ 
jects from which to select- The tuition at Lhe 
state normal schools is 40 kr. (310.72) a year, 
anil the dji tire expenses for the year about 340 
kr. (SOI.12). The tuition at the private nor¬ 
mal schools is about 150 kr. (§40.20) a year. 
In 1906 there were 241 men and 149 women 
ntteiuling the stale normal schools. The 
Pedagogiskc Selskub, a touchers' association, 
organized in 1820 for the discussion of educa¬ 
tional questions, hns been of service to many 
teachers, and lias also had great influence in 
shaping educational affairs. 

iScifarics and Fensiaas. — The amount of 
salary lhe teacher receives depends upon the 
importance of the position, whether in ton'll or 


country, and also varies with the length of 
service. The men receive their maximum Salary 
after twenty years' service, the women after 
twelve years' service. For the country the 
maximum salary ranges from 800 kr, for a first- 
grade (children from seven to ten) teacher to 1000 
kr. fora head teacher, while in the larger towns 
the mnxhmiin salary ranges from 1500 kr, for a 
woman to 3000 kr. for a head teacher. Teach¬ 
ers in the country under permanent appoint¬ 
ment have Free residence, hiel, and a small piece 
of land far eultlva-tian. In order to obtain a 
fixed position and consequently a Tree residence, 
the teacher must pass the regular teacher’s 
examination, must profess Lhe doctrines of tlm 
Lutheran Church, must bo at least twenty-five 
years of nge,and have had four years' success¬ 
ful experience in teaching, As employees of 
the State, teachers acquire the right to a pen¬ 
sion after live j'enrs 1 service. The maximum 
pension allowance, which amounts to about 
two thirds of the salary, is received after thirty 
years’ service, Iu granting the matiraum 
pension the experience in teaching previous to 
the age of thirty is not recognized. The State 
appropriates Tor pensions about 850,000 kr. 
(§227,300) a year. 

People's High Schools [FolkehSjskoler). — 
Fow countries offer such opportunities for con¬ 
tinuation study beyond Lhe elementary schools 
ns Denmark. This has been made possible by 
the establishment of people’s high achoola which 
have for their object the enlightenment of the 
peasant and ngriculturnl classes. These in¬ 
stitutions are unlike secondary schools, are 
original with the Danish people, and, in so far 
ns they differ from other schools, form a dis¬ 
tinctive contribution to educational methods. 
They were founded on the pedagogical ideas of 
Bishop Gruiidtvig(gij), who bolievcd that the in¬ 
dividual derived mast benefit from instruction 
between the ages or eighteen and twenty-five; 
that history and religion fill the mind with new 
end inspiring ideals; and that the individual 
also should have special training in the practi¬ 
cal mutters which niny aid him to improve his 
living conditions, Consequently, while there 
is great freedom in the choice of subjects taught 
in the schools, history and religion ara given 
prominent places for their inspirational value. 
Apart from these two leading subjects, the stu¬ 
dent has the opportunity to select from the 
wide range of subjects those of immediate 
utility to himself. The first of the people's 
high schools was opened at ILtillilipg ip 1844, and 
in 1864 was moved to Askov. This institution 
has become the centre of the whole movement 
mid attracts students not only from Denmark, 
but from Iceland, Finland, the Faroe Islands and 
the United States. Their purposes and methods 
met with popular favor, and the number of 
schools has gradually increased until now there 
arc seventy, besides Lour teen agricultural schools 
organized in a similar manner. Other Scandina¬ 
vian countries adopted the sj’stcin, and Danish 
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colonies in America carried the idea thither. The 
schools are intended [or adults from eighteen to 
thirty years of age. Then; is entire freedom in 
respect to the choice of subjects, appointment of 
tcaelicrs, and method of instruction. In some 
cases stress is placed upon science; in others 
upon technical subjects. There nrc no en¬ 
trance or leaving examinations. Instruction is 
given almost entirely by lecture, and includes 
history, religion, Danish language and litera¬ 
ture, mathematics, science, singing, gymnastics, 
and practical subjects, the Inst named relating 
as a rule to agriculture and farm life in general. 



Map nt Denmark with location of Fnoplo's High 
Schools (^) nntl Schools of Agriculture (•). 


Instruction in the last branch is now given in 
specific technical Schools which sprang out d and 
arc conducted in the same spirit as the high 
schools, which students usually attend before 
specializing, The schools arc usually held for two 
terms a year, a five months’ term during tlio 
winter months for men, and a three months' term 
during the summer for women. The cast of 
tuition for the longer term is 50 kr,, and the 
entire expenses, including cost of living for 
the five months' term, about 102 kr.; for the 
three mouths' term about 102 |cr. The number 
of students in 1007 was 3273 men and 3200 
women; the agricultural high schools regis¬ 
tered ii.11 men and 108 women. The state 
aid to the schools for 100(1 was 433,000 kr. 

(SI 10,044); of this sum 252,000 kr. was used 
to help defray the expenses of needy students. 

Oiher Continuation Schools. — Beside the 
people's high schools, there are other oppor- 
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fcumties for continuation study in the evening 
schools scattered throughout the country. 
In these schools there arc about 20,000 pupils. 
There ara also evening schools in the cities, 
having about 3000 pupils. 

Secondary Schools. — The Danish secondary 
schools are characterized by the thorough, 
careful training common to this class of schools 
in central Europe. Their history is that of the 
reorganization and development of tire Latin 
schools which have existed in Denmark since 
the twelfth century, At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century tlio number of secondary 
schools for boys in Copenhagen was twenty-two, 
with 120Q students; outside of Copenhagen there 
were eleven schools, with 24ft students. Second¬ 
ary education was modernized in 1309, when 
the sciences were given a moro important place, 
and again reorganized in 1850 by the estab¬ 
lishment of ficaisko/cr and gymnasia. The gym¬ 
nasia prepared For the university, the Rcalskoler 
for business or for the middle professional 
schools (industrial, technical, end commercial), 
lienee the establishment of the Rmlskoler was 
a decided step toward making instruction prac¬ 
tical, and was a part of tlio larger movement in 
Denmark in behalf of popular education. The 
two classes of schools were both outgrowths or 
the old Latin schools, and consequently were 
often conducted in the same building ami by the 
same faculty. Tlio age Tor admission was the 
Biinie in both cases, i,e. twelve years. The gym¬ 
nasia had n six-year course of study, and the 
/fcafskofo- a course or four years. The work of 
the latter school was completed by the Rcalex- 
aiticn, the leaving examination, which was 
accepted ns an entrance standard for middle 
professional schools, This dual system was 
continued with few modifications until 1003; 
but the relation between secondary and primary 
schools was not satisfactory, Each class of 
schools was comltinted independently of the 
other, and the primary pupil was not always 
prepared to enter the secondary school. As a 
consequence of these defects, the whole system 
was reorganized, and a new class of schools 
established, the Afcllmnskn/cr, or middle schools, 
which, as the title suggests, form a fink between 
the formerly separate parts of the system of 

f iublic instruction. The ilcttctnskolB oilers a 
our-ycar course, to which is added an extra 
year For those who desire to prepare for the 
Eed/c.vaiiiea. The gymnasium offers a three- 
year course, for which the pupil is prepared by 
the iWei/emsknZer. 

The secondary schools arc now passing 
through a transition state, and lienee any state¬ 
ments ns to the number of the different classes 
or schools is id temporary value only. Pre¬ 
vious to tlio last reorganization there were Kin 
Ecfilsfcolcr, thirty-three of which were in connec¬ 
tion with Latin schools. The number of gym¬ 
nasia remains the same, namely, fourteen state 
and four communal or town gymnasia. With 
these may properly be included sixteen " rce- 
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Ognizcd 11 private schools. In order to bo 
" recognized ” a school must give evidence at 
permanency aa an institution, and must havo 
been in existence long enough for the teachers to 
prove that they can prepare pupils for the leav¬ 
ing examination of the class of schools to which 
it belongs. The privilege of having students 
admitted to this final examination is granted 
by the State, and is a guarantee oT efficiency. 
Private schools that maintain this standing 
usually receive a grant from the Stcto._ For 
the /{enfs/vofer the State required that in ad¬ 
dition to obtaining the examination right, they 
should enroll a specified number of pupils, 
should maintain a certain scale of salaries and 
a fund for teachers' pensions; it wan also 
stipulated that the local authorities should con¬ 
tribute one fourth the pmount given by the 
State. 

Secondary schools for girls arc not so numer¬ 
ous as those for hoys, are comparatively small, 
and live not aided by the State. There are, 
however, schools for girls in nil the cities and 
Inrger towns. Sonic of them prepare their stu¬ 
dents for the same examinations ns arc pre¬ 
scribed for the gymnasia nncl Hcalskolcv. Tho 
law of lDOG opened the doors of most of the 
state schools to girls, thus virtually creating a 
new era in secondary education, _ 

For all secondary schools the recitation period 
is fifty minutes, and the* number of periods must 
not exceed thirty per week, The course of study 
for the iUcifc7iwfcol« { and the weekly program 
showing the time given to each subject, is aa 
follows: — 
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The course of study for the extra year or 
Realklttsne includes: Danish, four hours; emu- 
mercial arithmetic, four lioura; two foreign lan¬ 
guages, eight hours; history and science, eight 
hours; optional, six hours; Lntnl thirty lunirg 
per week, Girls are allowed to omit commercial 
arithmetic and_ take optional studies instead. 
The gymnasium offers three different courses 
of instruction; the classical, the modern lan¬ 
guage, and the mathematical-scientific. The 
subjects nf study and number or hours a week 
are jis follows: — 


The number of pupils attending tho " recog¬ 
nized ” /secondary schools in 1005 was ns fol¬ 
lows: RenFs^Dfer, boys, 15.201; girls, 11,137: 
Latin schools, hoys, 1011; girls, 01, No official 
report has been given nf the number altencling 
unrecognized Latin schaolH, The tuition in 
the Mcf/cmsM&i- is 120 Itr. a yenr, and in the 
ficoMimc and gymnasia 144 kr. n yenr. The 
slate expenditure in 1000 Tor stale schools was 
475,000 kr. (5127,300), while granLn l» other 
secondary schools amounted to 100,000 kr. 
(520,212), 

The touchers in the state secondary schools 
are educated at the university. Having com¬ 
pleted tho academic work, they take tho exami¬ 
nation for secondary school tonnhera, then 
special pedagogical training, and, finally, prac¬ 
tice touching in some school approved" by tho 
university authorities. The number e[ teach¬ 
ers in 1000 was about 1050. The maximum 
salaries range Horn 2400 kr, for assistant tench- 
era to 500D kr, fur principals. Residence is also 
provided for the principal. There arc associa¬ 
tions of the lenchcis of both the bays’ schools 
and the girls’ schools. 

Summer vacation begins tlm eighth or July 
and lasts six weeks, and the total number (if 
holidays, including vacation, must not exceed 
sixty-three school clays. 

77ie fichooh of (he CerpiM. — The scat oT the 
university, of the royal library, the Classen 
library, nnd other institutions devoted to 
science and art, Copenhagen is naturally the 
center of tho intellectual life of the kingdom. 
Its schools present the highest development of 
the general system of education, and the educa¬ 
tional principles and methods approved by the 
experience of the capital city arc rapidly fol¬ 
lowed, not only in other cities, but in rural 

1 Eilhor English Dr On man far rlnjglral nml nHilhcmnLlcnl- 
solBnlilio courses, 

1 Twd Ilnurs u Weak Inr ucagrapliy, biology, nml ngLurnl BC.I- 
pnr'n in llio clnsslrnl nnd moitorn InnuimKa courses, nritl Ilia hours 
Inillcnlcil far uoagruiihy nml biology In ilia rnmlimiiiUlcal- 
na'Qnlilln nourao. 
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schools /is well. Honco the universal Atten¬ 
tion paid to the health and physical develop¬ 
ment of the young. Gymnastics form an 
important pact of all school programs, and 
Copenhagen has fifty well-appointed gymna¬ 
siums belonging to the elementary schools. The 
service of medical and dental inspection lias 
extender! from Lho capital to nil the cities ni 
Denmark, and the provision of school baths is 
rapidly spreading. The cure of the children 
does not end with the annual school term; 
summer colonies fire maintained In tho suburbs 
of nearly all the, cities, to which children of the 
poor are sent for periods of refreshment. 

The secondary schools of Copenhagen are 
well organized and maintain high standards. 
For girls private schools nre preferred, but 
coeducation has been introduced with success 
ill several public secondary schools. The pro¬ 
grams in that case may he extended in Lime to 
lighten the work Tor givla. In 1007 a special 
examination for girls' schools was instituted, 
corresponding to the Mcllcmskolexamen and 
the Itcatexamcn. Candidates for these exami¬ 
nations must be at least seventeen years of age, 
and schools wishing to have the right to prepare 
for the same must comprise at least six pro¬ 
gressive classes. 

The University and Professional Schools .—■ 
The higher institutions of learning in Denmark 
comprise the University of Copenhagen, tho 
Institute of Technology, dental and pharma¬ 
ceutical institutes, school of agriculture, and 
professional schools. First in rank of these 
institutions is tho university, founded in 1475 
by King Christian I. An intimate relation wns 
maintained, with Cologne, whence many of tlio 
early professors were drawn. Tho university 
was reorganized in 1530 under the direction of 
Johann flugcnliagcn (g.i/,), when Denmark 
turned to Lutheranism. In 1732 King Chris¬ 
tian VI restored the university, which had been 
destroyed by fire three years earlier. In 1730 
tho scope or Lhc university was enlarged, and tho 
main features of tho present organization date 
from that time. Tho university buildings arc of 
comparatively recent construction, the aid struc¬ 
ture having been destroyed at the bombard¬ 
ment of tlia city in 1S07. Under tile direction 
of tho university, or forming organic parts of it, 
nro the hygienic, medical, and historical lab¬ 
oratories; the anatomical, mmaralogical and 
zoological museums; the astronomical observ¬ 
atory, and the botanical gardens. The univer¬ 
sity, nlthough under the general supervision of 
the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public 
Instruction, enjoya a high degree of autonomy. 
The internal administration is vested in it uni¬ 
versity council (Konjislom/m) consisting of 
sixteen members, including representatives of 
each of the faculties. Tho professors arc ap¬ 
pointed by Lhc King upon the recommendation 
of tlio minister in ftdvicn with a committee of 
the university; they rank in the third class of tho 
feudal hierarchy, The salaries range from 3GO0 
kr. for assistant, to GOOO kr, for lull professors. 


There are at present five faculties, as follows: 
theology, with five professors; law and political 
science, with eight professors; medicine, with 
fourteen professors; philosophy, with fifteen pro¬ 
fessors; and mathematics and natural science 
with eleven professors. Instruction is open to 
any one prepared to meet the entmneo re¬ 
quirements, but the work is intended primarily 
for those who have passed through the Danish 
secondary schools, For the benefit of these 
students more than one hundred scholarships 
arc offered. The number of students Tor 1900- 
1D07 was: men, 1100! women, 5D. The numbers 
for each faculty, as inferred from tlio entrance 
cxaininations | were ns follows: theology, 34; 
law, 27; medicine, 4S; philosophy, 435; math¬ 
ematics and naLura) science, GD2; graduate 
Btudonts, 19. As a center of scientific research 
tho university enjoys high repute, and many 
important investigations arc carried on by the 
professors. Tho discoveries of Meyer in medi¬ 
cine, Thomsen and Petersen in nrchreology, 
Lorenz in physics, anil Thomsen in chemistry 
arc noteworthy. Professors HOfiding and 
Braudes of the present corps have gained wide 
recognition,• tho former by reason of his con¬ 
tributions to psychology and (esthetics, and 
the latter for his brilliant style and discrim¬ 
inating litcrnry criticism. 

Polytcchnical Institute, — Scarcely inferior in 
rank to the university ia the Polytcchnical 
Institute. Established in 1820 with seven teach¬ 
ers for the training of chemists and mechan¬ 
ics, tho school 1ms grown and expanded until 
it includes nil the courses usually given in the 
advanced Schools of technology. There nro 
twenty-four professors in the faculty, and a 
student body of about 550, 

Professional Schools. — The dental niul phar¬ 
maceutical institutes have about 200 students; 
the veterinary and agricultural high school 
over 50D students; schools of agriculture and 
gardening about 1200 Btudcilts; the academy of 
fine nrta, 200 students; conservatory at music, 
about 100 students; and the navigation schools, 
175 students. Besides these there are n number 
of commercial schools of different grades, enroll¬ 
ing 4000 students. 

Education of the Defective Classes. — The edu¬ 
cation. of the blind, the deaf, and tho feeble¬ 
minded is under the supervision of the Minister 
or Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction. 
The success or the French schools for the blind 
and for deaf-mutes in the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century awakened interest in Denmark; 
and in 1S07 the first school for the deaf was es¬ 
tablished by the Stale at Copenhagen and in¬ 
struction was mado obligatory for tiie children 
thus afflicted. There are now two state schools 
nnd two private schools for donf-mules, with 
400 students (1907). The first school for the 
blind was established in 1B11. This school lins 
at present a faculty of ton instructors nnd 
about a hundred students. Children are ad¬ 
mitted at the age of ton, after having attended 
one of the two preparatory schools for tho blind. 
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The State gives about 130,000 kr. a year lor 
the support of the advanced school. The first 
school for the feeble-minded was established 
in 1355, ns a private institution. There ace 
now one boarding school with 200 pupils, 
one asylum with UQ children, and five asylums 
for feeble-minded adults. 

Other Educational Ayencm .— These consist 
of libraries, musftums, and learned societies. 
Library facilities in Denmark are naturally 
best at Copenhagen. There the Iloynl Library 
is located, with a collection approximating 
575,000 volumes, and the library of the uni¬ 
versity, with about 425,000 volumes, _ Tho 
Jil tier makes a specialty of science, medicine, 
and technology, while the former is strongest 
in literature. There are more than GOO smaller 
libraries in the cities anti towns of the prov¬ 
inces, with 345,000 volumes, and 800 children's 
libraries, with 40,000 volumes. There are also 
400 small pedagogical libraries for teachers in 
the rural communes. 

The Danish school museum was established 
in 1S97, through the influence of the Society of 
Danish Scholars. It now has a well-selected 
pedagogical library, and aims to bring together 
books, material, and school appliances, for tits 
enlightenment of teachers. (Sec Museums, 

EDUCATIONAL.) 

Denmark contributes its full part to the intel¬ 
lectual activities of Europe, aa ig indicated, by 
the number of its learned societies. Tho 
Danish Royal Academy of Science and Let¬ 
ters was Tounded in 1742, Its members, 
150 in number are chosen from the emi¬ 
nent scholars of Denmark ami other coun¬ 
tries. The Academy meets at stated intervals, 
oltera prizes each year Tor meritorious work, 
publishes scientific memoirs, and proceedings 
of its nice tings. It has an endowment fund 
{300,000 kr.) sufficient to meet the annual 
expenses. The Iloyal Antiquarian Society 
was founded in 1825 for the purpose of diffus¬ 
ing knowledge of the philology, ancient lit era- 
lure, and arclmiolagy of the North. The so¬ 
ciety eiicourngcg investigations and publishes 
Lire results of researches in the nrchrctilogy 
and antiquities of Scandinavia. Its member¬ 
ship is large, mid is not confined to Denmark. 
The society has an endowment of about 20D,QD0 
kr. Other notable societies nrc, Tho Danish 
Iloyal Society fur National History and Lan¬ 
guage, founded in 1745: the Natural History 
Association, founded in 1S33; the Iloyal 
Geographical .Society, founded in 187(5, Which 
has a membership or 700 and publishes its own 
journal (Gcoprafisk Tulnknjl). 

National mterest in modern science ia pro¬ 
moted by numerous additional societies and 
associations, each devoted to some one specific 
department of the natural and sociological 
sciences. Scientific knowledge is widely dif¬ 
fused throughout the kingdom by the system o[ 
free public lectures maintained by the Univer¬ 
sity, in which every professor ia expected to 


bear a part annually, Tho system of instruc¬ 
tion carried out in the People's High Schools 
interests the rural papulation in the scientific 
principles underlying agricultural processes, 
and the result is seen in the constant increase 
in agricultural products, the groat source of 
wealth to the kingdom. L. D. A. and A. T. S. 

Rslerencea: — 

UEimahE. Viliielm. Stuilsiderlehen oa Btuiliclia: arin- 
ilrinoerjra mid/en «f ferrioo anrhinulrcdc. (Copen¬ 
hagen, 1003.) 

Catilsbh, J„ and othcra. La Pnncruorfc, dfof nc/uel 
tie sa eilirltzn/i'oii c/. fie sea arjjanisaiion. sacialc, 
(CaDcnlmenn, 1DO0.J 

Drnenintk. A'fnlens ktatisliske bureau. Prtcia da 
slalisligae, ID07. (Copenbnjjon, 10D7.) 

FnBpjcii, FnANcES Ci. Educniioral Si/bIcih of Den mar/;. 

Jjefii. CM. Cam. Fibre., 18K0-II3DI), pp, B10-51H. 
Hansen, H, J. N/V'cn/jauns imftem/ci. (Curiculiiigci], 
J0O1.) , 

IIippbao, Celestin. f/inslrucliiiii jmbtiQiie ilnns ioa 
BtaU da Marti; Sulde, jVontge, Danmark. (Paris, 

mo.) 

Hqllman, Anton H. Die rfflm'sc/in Keffca/ioe/iAcb«tfe 
liiui Hire J3et!eulnno Jilr die Mntwickhwo einer (01. 
Jtiicftcn Kultur in Dflnemarfc. (Berlin, 10 DD.) 
Madsen, Guana R. diischof N- h\ 8. Grandma will 
seine Bedeulmp als PlUhii/oa- (LruiflciiSJiJziJ, 11I0C.) 
Matzsn. Uunmiycl Kjbfienhaenii nnicersilcli rc/s/u'a- 
(Dri'c J 47i)~lS7t), efler Aio/i-sisforiiims opfordring. 
(CopeuJ)ngDi), 1/J70.) 

Tkounton, J. S. Record educational jirogresa in Den- 
mnrfc. In Englnrul, Hemrd of Education, finecinl 
Reports, 1897. Vo|. I, pp. £fl7-OH, 

Sehoala pnlilio ami lirlvixLn in Iho north of IiuroDa. 
In England, Ucnrtl of Edumlion, iSucctid Jicijjor/s, 
J0Q7. VoJ. 17, pp. flO-iao. 

Vor imodoui; lidakrifl for oiidragclse og wirier uiBritiip, 
(Copenhagen, 1 BOO-datc.) 

DENOMINATE NUMBERS, — Numb ora 
that have same unit of measure expressed arc 

c-Qinmonly known ns denominate numbers. 
Far example, 3 ft,, 7 bu., 88, am denominate 
numbers. They ave a apecinl form of concrete 
number, the latter term being applied to any 
number that has a unit expressed, as 3 men, 
4 trees, or 21 ft, In nil such eases, however, 
the number part is essentially abstract, and if 
we take the primitive notion of number, we 
should have to exclude concrete number en¬ 
tirely. The expression is. however, a con¬ 
venient one in teaching, anil should be retained. 
Denominate numbers are occasionally written 
as compound numbers (qm>.), fts in 2 ft, 0 in, 
Textbooks frequently drop the term " Com¬ 
pound Number” iq.v.) entirely, this form of 
number having become less used of late years. 
The term " Denominate Number " suffices 
for educational purposes, namely, to furnish 
A title for tho chapter dealing with the common 
tables of measure, D. E. S, 

DENOTATION.—See Meaning; Teams- 

DENSTONE COLLEGE,—-Sco College; 
Giummau School, English. 

DENTAL EDUCATION.— In North Am¬ 
erica three factors have contributed to dental 
education; achooly of dentistry, dental so- 
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cictics, and dental magazines. In no other passed dental laws providing for boards of 
country are schools so efficient, societies so examiners, and as these boards became more 
numerous, and magazines so instructive, while strict iu their examinations, the demand Tor a 
the art of dentistry has become preeminent, dental education on the part of prospective 
This is due partly to the innate adaptability applicants [or registration became greater, 
of the American character to a rapidly develop' Thus state laws were a potent factor in mul¬ 
ing profession, and partly to environment, tiplying the number of colleges in the inter 
Whether the teeth of Americans are more prone years of the nineteenth century, 
to caries than those d! other nationalities is a No specified preliminary education was re¬ 
moot question, but it seems fair to assume that mured of applicants in the early decades of 
miscegenation, climatic influence, and the dontal college life. The course in the Bnlti- 
lii^hcr degree of civilization enjoyed by the more College of Dentnl Surgery [ot some years 
middle and lower classes here have their consisted of sessions of four months, beginning 
influences. The science of dentistry is in- early in November and dosing the latter part 
dcbfccd to both European and American Influ- of February, Both theoretical and practical 
cnees, the European contributions being in instruction was given, the first public dental 
excess of those derived by the art of dentistry infirmary being opened in 1B4G, The students 
from that source. were examined at the close oT the course, and 

Prior to 1831) a dental education, meager as those showing unusual proficiency were gradu- 
it was, could only be obtained by the appren- ated. Practitioners were also admitted to these 
ticcship system, or by a similar arrangement examinations without previous attendance, and 
between student and practitioner whereby the were graduated if found competent. This pro- 
former, Tor a fco agreed upon, was given in- vision was in force in some colleges as late as 
struotion for a specified term by the latter. 1870. The first advance in an educational way 
Many practitioners would accept no students was to require students to attend two sessions 
even on these terms, hut jealously guarded the unless they had been five years or more in 
secrets of their offices from even the members active practice. In the latter case they were 
oE the profession. In 1B3D. the first dental eligible to come up for final examination at the 
college in the world, the Baltimore College of close of their first session. As late ns ISfiO, 
Dental Surgery, was established through the ibis rule prevailed in many colleges, although 
clTorts of Horace II, Hayden and Chapin A. the length of the session had quite generally 
Harris, two Baltimore dentists, who had pre- bean extended to five months, the preliminary 
viously endeavored to persuade medical col- educational requirement at that time being 
leges in that city to establish dental depart- "a good English education." At this time, 
ments, but without success, For several years the course was not a grntled one. The same 
previous to this, Hayden had taught classes of lectures were given to bath the first and second 
practitioners and students at his office, prob- course students. The graded course wag not 
ably the first systematic dental teaching ever generally adopted in the colleges until after the 
attempted. The Ohio College of Dental adoption of the three-session course, in 1890- 
Snrgery was founded in Cincinnati in 18*15, the 1392, and as Into ns III03-1!)01 students of 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery in at least one Eastern college were hearing the 
Philadelphia in 1850, and the Philadelphia same course of lectures in each of three 
Dental College in ISO3. From 1SG3 to date, a years. 

new college has been organized practically each The National Association oT Dental Faculties, 
year, In 1009 there were approximately organized Aug. *f, 1SS4, whose membership 
eighty dental schools of all classes in the United for more than twenty years embraced prac- 
States, of which approximately sixty were doing ticnlly all of the reputable dental colleges in 
genuine and marc or less effective teaching, the United States and Canada, 1ms done more 
Moat of these arc stock corporations; all are to raise the standard or dental education than 
unendowed; a number ai*o dental departments any other ore force, mid especially as ifc. secured 
of medical colleges; seven are departments of uniformity in advancement, At its first session 
state universities, namely, the state uuiver- a resolution was adopted requiring two full 
sitics of California, Iown, Maryland, Michigan, courses of lectures iti two separate years be- 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee; and fore students _ came up for graduation, thus 
a genre ar more arc departments of, or are af- doing away with a year's credit for experience 
filiated with, various universities. Two schools, gained in practice or in the office of a preceptor, 
Moharry Dental College, Nashville, Term., nnd A yenr J s credit was given to the graduate in 
Howard University Dental College, Wash- medicine. The minimum length of session 
ington, D.G\, arc far negro students only, was five months, 

Practically all the progress made in dental In 1387-1889 several valuable text-books 
education has been without ft dollar in bene- were published as a result of the efforts of 
factions or endowments, Faculty Association delegates. In 1891, the 

Prior to 1870 but few states had dental laws course was lengthened to three years of not 
and boards of examiners. In 1910 every state less thnn five months each. The conferring 
in the Union had both. As various states of honorary degrees was discouraged by the 
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Association, anil was absolutely prohibited in 
1808, For Boras ycnrfl niter the thrce-j'cnr 
course was adopted, graduates in medicine, 
pharmacy, and veterinary medicine were 
granted one year's time credit, As regards 
pharmaceutical and veterinary graduates, this 
rule was abrogated in 1000. With the session, 
of J800-18D7, the sessions were lengthened to 
not less than six months cadi. Beginning with 
the following session, a preliminary education 
conferring the right to entrance into the first 
year of high aeiiool was adopted. In 1898 
this was advanced a year. In 1899 the length 
af the session was again increased, this time to 
seven months, and in 1001 a certificate of 
entrance into the third year of high school, or 
an equivalent education, wna made the mini¬ 
mum preliminary requirement. A four-year 
course oE seven-month sessions was inaugurated 
in the fall of 1003, hut after a year's trial the 
schools returned to the three-year course, pre¬ 
scribing minimum sessions ol thirty teaching 
vveeka exclusive of holidays. At the session 
of 1 DOS—1D0D the session was lengthened to 
thirty-two weeks, At this session, also, the 
preliminary entrance requirement was raised 
to a certificate of entrance into the fourth year 
of high school, and at the session or 1910-1911, 
it was further advanced to a diploma from an 
accredited high school or equivalent credentials. 

In 1909 the dental departments of the Uni¬ 
versities of California, Iowa, Michigan, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Harvard, and Minnesota organized 
n faculty association of their own. 

The dental schools of Canada take high rank. 
All students, after graduation, are examined 
by provincial boards or by the Dominion 
Dental Council, representative of all provinces, 
this Intter examination, iE passed, conferring 
the right to prentice anywhere in the Dominion. 
There htc three schools in Canada, one at 
Toronto, otic at Montreal, and one at Halifax, 
They arc members oE the National Association 
of Dental Faculties, alid comply with its rules. 
In Mexico the only school, established in 1904, 
is a branch of the National School or Medicine. 

There arc several dental schools in England. 
Many of them am called " dental hospitals," 
and are public charities supported in part by 
civic appropriations, There are two schools 
in Paris, nlso. Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Italy each have their quota. Most 
of these are more or Jess intimately connected 
with the medical profession and medical schools, 
and in none of them is the technical aspect of 
training to be compared with that of schools in 
America, Q. E. H. 

HBlarancea: — 

Black, G, V. Operative Denlisiry, (Chicago, 1 DOE.) 
Itocii. JJitlaru of Denial SurQ^ru. (Chicago, 1000.) 
Maiibuall. Briiisfptca of Operative jDenlwfrw. (Pliila- 
dclpliln, 1001.) 

Report of Conini isaioncr of Education for 1000. (Waah- 
inglnn,) 

Transactions cl National Association ol Dental Facul¬ 
ties, (Indianapolis, 1864.) 


DENTISTS IN THE SCHOOL. —See 
Teeth, Hvqiene or. 

DENTITION. — See Tee™. 

DENVER, UNIVERSITY OF, DENVER, 
COL. — Founded in 1864 as the Colorndo 
Semin ary, developing in 18 SO into the Univcr- 
aity of Denver. A preparatory school, college 
of libera] arts, graduate school, college law, 
music, a school of commerce, and n teachers 
college arc maintained, Candidates for degrees 
ill the college of liberal arts must have had a 
high school course, and fifteen units arc re¬ 
quired for entrance into the frosliman class. 
The usual college courses Leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts are oKeren, There is a 
faculty of fifty-five professors, and twelve in¬ 
structors. 

DENZEL, BERNHARD GOTTLIEB (1773- 
1838). — A prominent German educator of 
the Pestnlozzian school. Bom in Stuttgart, lie 
studied theology nt the University of Tubingen, 
anil then took a position na n private tutor in 
Frankrurt-on-thc-Main. From there lie went 
to Yverdun nncl became an enthusiastic dis¬ 
ciple of Restaloazi. In 1811 be was appointed 
rector of the first WQrtcmbcrg teachers’ semi¬ 
nary nt Esslingeii, which position he filled ta Ids 
death. Denzel was one of the first German 
teachers to formulate fcho true conception of 
the Vojksschule (Public School) as a common 
educational institution which is to prepare the 
pupil for life os a man and as a member of 
society, without regard to any special vocation. 
He defines education ns 11 the harmonious devel¬ 
opment of the physical, intellectual, and moral 
faculties.” He also did valuable work in regard 
to special methodology in the elementary 
school. His chief writings are Die Volksschule, 
ein mclhodologiacher Lehrkursvs (the Public 
School , a Course in Methodology Stuttgart, 
1817), and Finfeitunc in die Erziehwigs- uni 
Unlcrrichlslehre /fir Yolksschullahrer (Introduc¬ 
tion to the Theory of Education and Instruction 
for Elementary School Teachers) in four vol¬ 
umes, 1820, F. M, 

Refersncea | — 

Rein, W. E n cpW apadiachel Handbuch av. Danzcf, 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENCE.— In 1805, at a session of the Na¬ 
tional Teachers’ Association (q.v ), there ivas 
held a special meeting of state and city super¬ 
intendents. This meeting deckled (o hold in 
February, 1B6G, another meeting for the par¬ 
ose of forming a National Association of 

ehoal Superintendents. The early work of 
this association was olTcctivc in. procuring the 
organization of the National Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation. In 1071, when the National Teachers' 
Asaaciation became the National Educational 
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Association, there was organized, as its first 
department that of School Superintendence, 
absorbing the National Association oC School 
Superintendents before alluded to. Tor the 
first twenty years thereafter the department 
It dIc] one meeting each year with the National 
Education Association, but up to L890 its 
most important meetings were held in tho 
winter time, and with one or two exceptions in 
tlio city of Washington. Since 1BUO the winter 
meeting lias become much larger and has been 
more frequently held in the Middle West. 
This has assumed the character af a midyear 
meeting of the* National Education Associa¬ 
tion. Since 1BD0 thcdcpartincnt lias elected its 
own officers at the winter meeting. 

A list of the papers presented shows that such 
subjects ns statistics, supervision, school organ¬ 
ization, rural schools, manual training, and 
national aid to education have been prominent, 
although a great vnrioty of other subjects 
have claimed attention, For twenty years 
after 1870 the organization devoted itself partly 
to establishing the National Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion, and partly to carrying on □, campaign for 
national aid to the public schools, In the 
former it was successful, but the latter lias 
ceased to be a live issue. In the field of sta¬ 
tistics and reports the department was able to 
procure some uniformity, but no extensive 
adoption of more perfect methods of record 
and report. 

Sec National Education Association. 

RefertsncB; — 

lloiiart of Aril. Education Assoc,, I0Q1, pp. 227 la 230 | 

1D00, pji, 010 and 570. 

DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM. — A system 
oT school administration by which classes aTo 
assigned to different teachers for instruction in 
different subjects. Tho system is in practice in 
college education, and very largely in the high 
schools, As an administrative question, it 
gained its importance from tho proposnl to 
adapt it to elementary schools, at any rate in 
some grades. The plan differs from tho em¬ 
ployment oT special teachers in that the teachers 
are permanently attached to the school staff 
and do not go round from school to school. 
While numerous advantages are claimed for 
the system, ns many, objections can bo brought 
against it. It is thought that the teacher who 
instructs in but one or two subjects must 
become an expert in those_subjects with all the 
enthusiasm and inspiration of a specialist, 
with the result that improvement in instruc¬ 
tion follows. The presence o[ one teacher for 
one subject during several years insures con¬ 
tinuity of the course, while the teaching of 
different subjects by different teachers secures 
variety of approach and contact with several 
types of mind, at tho same time annulling the 
evil effects or the influence of a bad teacher. 

It is also claimed Lhat teachers prefer to special¬ 
ize along linos of their own interests, that the 
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scope of each subject as taught by a specialist 
is intensified and broadened, and that a pupil's 
ability along certain branches can easily be 
detected and encouraged. 

The objections, on the other hand, nrc that 
the system leads to overwork, for each teacher 
sets a higher value on her own subject than on 
the others; that specialization in a subject is 
narrowing, and that particularly when taught 
only to the extent required in the grades; that 
expert knowledge is no guarantee of improved 
teaching ability; that the system interferes 
with the proper correlation of subjects and 
general all-round development; and lastly, 
that the pupils lnck the controlling inflnonce of 
one teacher and all that that means for thorn, 
The departmental system is at bottom an 
attempt to apply ft plan, which has approved 
itself in college and has been employed, perhaps 
not altogether successfully, in high schools, to 
conditions of elementary schools. It is based 
on the mistaken notions that children attend 
school in order primarily to obtain information 
in a number of subjects, and that the existing 
system of dividing school work into so many 
hours of this or that subject is ideal. The de- 
artmentnl system would further intensify tho 
reach in tlmt continuity of experience which ia 
essential to the best development of the child. 
Unity of interest cannot be maintained with 
young children iu the grades by dissipating 
their attention among many teachers, niul the 
personal influence of one teacher is essential in 
school life. 

A ease may perhaps bo made out for the 
employment of the system in the two highest 
grades, but only on the plea that in this way 
can tho gap between the elementary and high 
schools be bridged, But tho assignment of 
pupils Lo one class teacher must be retained 
even under this system. Such a class teacher 
would perform the functions of a housemaster 
in the English boarding school, or the pre¬ 
ceptor at Princeton; lie would be responsible 
for the attendance, good conduct, high stand¬ 
ards of work, and general welfare of tile pupils 
assigned tD him. At the same time such a 
teacher might have charge of sevcrnl school 
subjects. A system of this kind would, of 
course, be applicable, and is no doubt essential, 
to tho high school. 

References: — 
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DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREEN CASTLE. 
IND. — A coeducational Institution, chartered 
by the legislature of Indiana, Jan. 10, 1837, ns 
the Indiana Asbury University, in honor of 
Francis Asbury, the pioneer bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Until 1833, the 
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institution met, on the whole, with success, 
but in that year its existence was ,seriously 
threatened by lack of funds, when M. Dc Pruiw 
gave the university sums at various times 
which, ns afterwards added to by members of 
his family, amounted to §000,000. In 1864, 
the corporate title was changed to Do l’ftuw 
University. The government of the university 
is vested in n Joint Board of Trustees and Visi¬ 
tors; twenty-one out of the thirty trustees are 
elected by the Indiana Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In organization the institution is a college 
rather than a university. It maintains an 
undergraduate college, known as the Asbury 
College of Liberal Arts, admission, to which is 
by examination or certificate from a “ commis¬ 
sioned 1 ’ high school (sdq Acciusdited High 
Schools); nschoolof music, which confers the 
degree of Bachelor of Music, and also admits 
students without examination to partial 
courses; a school of art, which confers the de¬ 
gree of B.P. (Bachelor of Painting) upon the 
satisfactory completion of a course combining 
studies in both Fine Arts and Liberal Arts, and 
a preparatory school, known as the Grecncnstlo 
Academy. De Pnuw is distinctly a denomina¬ 
tional college, and the religious interests of tho 
students arc carefully fostered. 

The university grounds arc divided into six 
separate campuses oT from three to eight acres 
eaah, situated near the center of Grecncastlc, 
Grounds, buildings, and equipment were valued 
(1910) at 3475,000, of which sum SS5,G00 is tho 
value of dormitories and residences. Tho total 
annual income is 836,000. The average salary 
of a professor is S170Q. The number of students 
in 1010-11 was 1053. The instructing staff 
numbers forty-one, C, G. 

DEPORTMENT AND WEATHER. — 
Human behavior is affected by all kinds of 
changes in the physical environment. It has 
been shown by statistical examination that 
crime and misdemeanors of overy order vary 
with the conditions of the weather. Thus, 
when there is extreme heat, to which human 
beings adjust themselves with great difReuLty, 
there are likely to be many ravins of depression 
and behavior corresponding to this mental 
abnormality. When the atmospheric condi¬ 
tions arc such ns to stimulate the nervous sys¬ 
tem, certain forms of excitement appear, Thus 
it lias beau shown that a high wind is likely to 
affect unfavorably the behavior of school chil¬ 
dren. Some inquiries into schoul deportment 
seem to indicate the very general relation be¬ 
tween such department and changes in the 
weather. Certainly weather conditions which 
produce exhaustion or fatigue or lassitude affect 
the . general school work and indirectly the 
discipline of the school. 

HotBrenca :—- 

DoxTEn, Conduct autl Weather; Paydinloeical Mono¬ 
graph of /htyc/iclufltcnl /icui’eu), No. 10, 
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DEPOSIT FUND, UNITED STATES. — 
SeeSunPiiUB Fund gp 1837, 

DEPRESSION, MENTAL. —See Melan¬ 
cholia. 

DEPTH.—The recognition of tho distance 
of an obj ect away from tho observer is n problem 
of apccialimportancc in psychology. (See Bin- 
ocu lah Vision; Space,) This recognition 
involves an elaborate form of fusion nT the 
images received through the two Dyes. It 1ms 
consequently been one of the crucial topics in 
experimental psychology and in general thearcti- 
pal psychology. 

Ref erancEa: — 

James, W. Princijir&s of Fauchdcou. (New York. 

moo.) 

I'lEnca, A. H. .Studies in Auditory and Visual Spore 

Perception. (London and Now York, 1D01.) 

DERANGEMENT, MENTAL. — A general 
term to include all abnormalities in the mental 
life of the individual, whether of sufficient in¬ 
tensity and duration to be called insanity, 
or of so mild and temporary a character ns, 
sometimes, to be unnoticed by friends and rela¬ 
tives, Tho more or less permanent forms of 
derangement will be discussed under the topic 
Insanity (q.v.). Temporary derangements arc 
to be found associated with many discuses not 
usually classed among those of a mental charac¬ 
ter. The dreamlike states in epilepsy, Lhc 
mental hebetude accompanying and fallowing 
mariy diseases of the internal organs, the mild 
delirin of short duration, the brief periods of con¬ 
fusion accompanying physical exhaustion, and 
certain amnesias arc derangements or a mental 
order, but often they are not sufficiently pro¬ 
nounced nor of sufficient duration to be olnascd 
with the insanities. S. I. F. 

DE SAINT-BONIFACE COLLEGE, WIN¬ 
NIPEG, MANITOBA. — See Jesus, Society 
op. Educational Wouk of, 

DESCARTES, RENE. — Tha celebrated 
philosopher, mathematician, and physicist; 
born at La Ilayo, France, Mar, 31, 1500, 
and died in Stockholm, Sweden, Feb. 11, 1650. 
At the age of eight years lie entered the new 
college, at La Flt'che, a lending school Tor the 
education of the nobility, which was under the 
direction of the Jesuit Fathers. Hero for over 
eight years ho received special care for Ilia 
physical growth, and the best mcntnl training 
then available. M a thorn a Lien seems to liavo 
interested him greatly at this early age, and 
thus exercised the influence over his miiitl which 
was to reconstruct the whole modern realm of 
thought. The first two years of freedom from 
school were spent in Faria, After two years 
devoted to further study, he passed four years as 
a volunteer in the armies of the Netherlands and 
of Germany. His reflections began now to forum- 





■Fean In Hand il’Alenilwrt (1717-17HH). 
Snn p. 2'IS. 
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late themselveain the Rules for the Direction of the 
Mind (probably written 1629, published 1701), 
In his search for true knowledge he learned that 
doubt is essential to belief. Desiring quietude 
to carry on his new way of thinking, and seek¬ 
ing also, doubtless, escape from the vigilant eye 
of the Church, he secretly retired to Holland, 
tiro place of snfofcy and a! liberty. Here for 
twenty years he reflected and produced the 
works which established his place in history as 
the “ father of modern philosophy" and 
started those in telle otual influences which have 
continued to be vitalizing down to this day. 
In 1646 the charge of atheism was brought 
against him by a Protestant theologian, and tho 
controversy that followed was characteristio 
of the times. Some time later receiving an in¬ 
vitation from Queen Christina of Sweden to 
visit Stockholm to expound to her his system 
of philosophy, he arrived in that city in October, 
1040. The severity of the Far northern winter 
climate and the changed mode of Jif d hastened 
his death, Shortly before his denth he handed 
the Queen the plans for an Academy of Sciences 
which ho had been requested to prepare. In 
1666 his remains were taken to France, 

Dos Cartes’ best known work was a collection 
of " essays/' published anonymously at Leyden 
in 1637. It contained the Discourse on the 
Method of Rightly Conducting the Reason and 
Seeking Truth in the Sciences, the Dioptric, tho 
Mcleors, and tire Geometry. The last three 
were instance,? of results obtainable by a use of 
the method described in the first essay. The 
Discourse was written in French, and with such 
unusual cl earn gas that it appealed at once to the 
learned and the common people. In 1G41 Jio 
published in Latin the Meditations on the First 
Philosophy (in whieh the existence of God, and 
the real distinction of mind and body, are demon¬ 
strated. His most systematic work, 27ie Prin¬ 
ciples of Philosophy, appeared in 1644. Tho 
Treatise on the Passions of the Soul , appearing 
in 1040, was the last- of his works published 
during his lifetime. In this lie attempts to allow 
how the emotions are due to the union of body 
and soul, in connection avith the action of the 
" animal spirits.” Tho work on The World, or 
Treatise on Light, which lie suppressed, as he did 
not wish to publish 11 the least word which 
would be disapproved by the church," finally 
appeared in 1GG4. 

Des Cartes' contributions to knowledge ex¬ 
tend aver several domains. His high regard for 
the mathematical type of knowledge, already 
shown in his relation to analytical geometry, 
led him to endeavor to make its method the 
true method of philosophy. As a physicist ho 
contributed to the theory of refraction of light, 
the explanation of the rainbow, and an estima¬ 
tion or tho weight or the air. The origin or all 
cosmic bodies lie suggested might bo found in a 
primitive state of motion, He carried out ob¬ 
servations in anatomy. His ability in psycho¬ 
logical observations, coupled with his keen analy¬ 


sis of the " natural " logic oE mind, practically 
provided him with the cornerstones of his theory 
of the sciences and his system of philosophy, 
In addition to these services, whereby marked 
changes were in time effected in the subject 
matter that was taught in the higher schools, his 
life and thought became significant for educa¬ 
tion, inasmuch as they presented a clear and con¬ 
vincing realistic and philosophical opposition 
against the regnant system of tradition and 
biernrchism. In becoming a spokesman for 
the newer spirit of his age, lie at the same time 
pointed out the direction which the coming 
ages were to take. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century 
found Europe changing from the long-estab¬ 
lished scheme or authority over thought and 
action to individualism, Luther, Bacon, and 
Comcmus had done much to hasten the move¬ 
ment. But it was left to Dcs Cartes to give a 
philosophy to this newer point of view and its hu¬ 
man possibilities. This philosophy was thought 
coming to a knowledge oF itself. Man lives 
in a world which is capable or rational inter¬ 
pretation. Freeing the mind from all presup¬ 
positions is established ns a principle, and tiro at¬ 
tainment o[ self-evidence is act up ns the goal. 
In order to eliminate the uncertainty of knowl¬ 
edge, Dcs Cartes courageously applies the 
method of universal skepticism. At last lie 
discovers that one's own existence is certain 
because existence is necessary for one to think 
or to doubt. Tima lie arrives at Ids famous 
conclusion: Cogito, ergo sum. This formula 
anil the experience upon which it is based resists 
all doubt, Upon tins he proceeds to build up a 
system of knowledge. 

Dcs Cartes’ importance in the history of edu¬ 
cation and its theory rests upon several Tacts. 
Every distinct philosophical conception has 
potential bearing upon a system of education, 
lie is one of the first of tile moderns whoso ca¬ 
reers reveal the compelling force cmnnating in a 
logical manner from philosophy and modifying 
later educational interest and activity. Also 
the principles of the method upon which his 
philosophy rests have direct bearing upon the 
problem of education. And, finally, being one of 
the best trained men of his day, his writings, 
which arc more or less autobiographical, supply 
some information as to_ the state of education in 
his time, and his opinions on points in educa¬ 
tional values come to have great weight. It 
should also he noted that he made no direct 
contribution to the Jileraturo of education, and 
did not undertake a solution of its more im¬ 
mediate problems as such. The reforms whieh 
his work helped to introduce became all the 
more significant, probably, just because he did 
not work ns a teacher in the schools, but ns one 
seeking tho essential and universal elements in 
human nature, 

The first part of the Discourse on Method has 
been rightly culled “ a chapter in pedagogy," 
As an autobiography it lias a permanent place 
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in tho important literature of education. The 
statement of his views on tho educational values 
of school subjects really forms the preface to the 
application of his philosophical method to the 
problem of knowledge. The special aim of the 
latter was to make good the deficiencies which 
resulted from schooling in the different kinds of 
knowledge that Were available at that time. 
It was their limitations that urged him to dis¬ 
cover a method of reasoning, unknown in the 
hooka and the schools, which should becomo a 
source of certain, positive, and genuine knowl¬ 
edge, useful for the purposes of life, Ho de¬ 
manded that education in practice should cease 
abusing literary and historical knowledge, 

Dos Cartes’ influence upon pedagogy, especi¬ 
ally in French schools during Lho latter part of 
the seventeenth century, was very marked. 
In a poHitivo way, the prneticc in the Oratory 
(i q.D ,) and the Port-Royal schools (q.v,) showed 
a direct influence of Ilia method and theories. 
In higher education 011 c of tho effects of hia 
philosophy wna the overthrow of scholasticism 
and the elimination uf Aristotle from the semi¬ 
naries and universities, Admitting that the 
syllogism had a value for tho dialectical training 
of a young mind, lie denied its supposed func¬ 
tion as a means of getting new knowledge. As 
ail experimentalist — using this term not too 
strictly — he did much to establish effectually 
tin; later realistic study of things. In a nega¬ 
tive way, hia relation to tho pedagogy and the 
philosophy of the Jesuits is just as interesting. 
Educated in hia youth by them, ho later camo 
to condemn their type of education. They, in 
turn, rejected his philosophy and condemned 
the Oratoriana Tor teaching it. 

Ilia chief significance, however, is to be found 
in the influence liis achievements exerted in 
reconstructing educational theory, and in the 
suggestion same of his ideas Contributed to¬ 
ward the formulation of a number of edtiea- 
tjfjnel principles, In establishing the distinc¬ 
tion between the mind and the hotly, he exalted 
the former to such a degree that its discipline 
was made the end of all study. Hia view of in¬ 
nate ideas and of the innate faculties of the soul 
determined the measure of all educational 
means, The supreme importance of training 
tire individual followed directly from his philo¬ 
sophical rejection of the principle of authority 
in knowledge, in place of which lie advocated 
tho principle of evidenco and free anamination. 
The appeal ta reason ns the criterion, and to 
inquiry as the means, of true knowledge led to 
the principle of individual liberty, The true 
end of mental interest and activity is, not orudi- 
Lion, but real knciwledge. He announced the 
doctrine of the native equality of all minds. 
" Goad sense is. of all things among men, the 
most equally distributed." "The power of 
judging aright and of distinguishing truth from 
error, ia by nature equal in all men," The in¬ 
equalities notually found among minds have 
their origin in education and Lhc variety of 


culture, nit-hough he admits repeatedly, that 
there arc original dilTcrcnccs in mental enpacity- 
some minds work more rapidly, others more 
slowly; some arc more original than others. 
But nature is not enough. Education must 
come in to supplement and direct it, so fai¬ 
ns the mind is concerned. "To be possessed 
of a vigorous mind is not enough; the prime 
requisite is rightly to apply it," Education 
is thorcfcu’c possiblo for every individual. It 
ia democratized by being shown to lie, not a 
privilege, but a natural right. From this it 
was but a step to the position which de¬ 
clared. that each one has the right to think 
fur himself, This is a demand that each mind 
is to be trained in thinking by handling facts 
at first hand. The routine learning and me¬ 
chanical memo rial ng must be superseded, for It 
is reason that naturally thinks and knows 
truth when it is nnhompered by words or other 
external authority and proceeds by means of 
the method of the natural logic imbedded in its 
nature. The goal of clear thinking based on 
evidences becomes a pedagogical ideal, Dcs 
Cartes was probably the first to laydown as a 
principlo tho demand that the order of acquiring 
knowledge shall follow the natural order of 
mental activity. IIo explicitly stated that the 
mind proceeds from the known to the unknown, 
from the simple to tile complex, from the easy 
to the more difficult. This qi'cler ho applied to 
tho adult in the pursuit of science; but, by im¬ 
plication, the method is even mare important 
for the young mind just beginning to learn to 
think. 

These principles ef education appeared not 
by implication from his philosophical sys¬ 
tem nor its long Influential history on the 
Continent, but were set forth in the rules he 
wrote out for tho constant guidance or his own 
thinking. They constituted tho Eules far the 
Direction of the Mind, and were summarized In 
the second part of tho Discourse mi Method. 
Tho former unfinished work was to have con¬ 
tained thirty-six rules, but only twenty-one 
wore written out. Thoy give his best state¬ 
ment of the 11 natural " logic he discovered, 
Ilmv directly modern pedagogy is indebted 
to Dcs Cartes for some of its principles may 
bo seen in some of tlm Rules (Torrey, pn. 
61 IT.). 

(For portrait,, see opp. p. 307.) E. F. D. 
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DESCRIPTION, RHETORICAL- — Sco pleasing proportions, Experimentation with 
Composition, curves ahowa also that sonic give greater pleas¬ 

ure than others, and that in the most pleasing 
DESIGN,—'As related to the arts, design forms the variations of curvature are consist- 

usunHy implies the planning of the form, atvuc- ently related. Thus the standards of excellence 

tore, ami decoration of objects so that they shall in proportions and outlines appear to he based 

satisfy utilitarian and aesthetic demands. The not upon fashion, but upon universal and per- 

dcgrec to which an object fulfills these demands mnnent reasons, An understanding of the 

dot ermines the excellence of its design. The mathematical nature of the relations of inons- 

conditions which meet the utilitarian demands urea upon which good proportions and curves 

are obvious, namely, that tho object shall ade- depend iB not' necessary to an aistlietic enjoy- 

cjuntely fulfill its purpose. The resLlictic dc- ment of these forms. One may beccme trained 

mauds arc more complex, and generally include to discriminate almost unerringly between fine 

utility unci the beauty whiclu'csults from pleas- proportions nnd those that are commonplace, 

ing proportions and outlines, appropriate treat- without knowing why the results arc pleasing, 

inent of material, and suitable decoration. or that any calculable relation exists. The 

Industrial Design. — In the constructive arte response appears to be immediate in terms of 
the utilitarian demand has first to be considered, enjoyment, and the adjectives "good" and 

Until this is met as completely as passible, it ia " bad 11 as used by the designer with regard to 

difficult to find in ornamentation any pernm- proportions nnd curves aro meaningless except 

nent enjoyment which nt all compensates for in terms of pleasure awakened, 
the dissatisfaction arising from imperfect ful- After the demand for utility has been met, the 
fillincnt of purpose. Attempts to beautify next important condition of excellent design is 

inadequately planned or constructed objects thin of good proportions nnd fine outline. The 

by profuse decoration give nn impression of opportunities offered by the arrangement and 

effort misdirected. For example, a chair which refinement of necessary parts of the structure 

is imcamfoi'tahle is poor in design. Expen- Itself should be utilized to the full before arrm- 

aiveiiesa of material and richness of ornament ment is added, for in placing and shaping of 

nr technical excellence or construction ennnot essential features lies tho greatest possibility 

compensate for failure to fulfill the function of n lor beauty. For example, in the instance of the 

chair, a failure which prevents lasting pleasure chair which has been so planned as to fulfill 

in whatever formal beauty may appear in the nil the demands of utility such as strength anil 

details, Closely related to this utilitarian con- comfort, there is abundant opportunity, with- 

sidornliou ia the plcnsure in fine craftsmanship out transgressing these, to vary the position af 

which is not content with a crude construction braces and panels and the shape af flic back 

Imrcly sufficient to meet the needs, but which and arms aiul legs so that pleasing proportions 

demands also a mastery of tools and processes, shall result. These Haiine esacntinl parts may also 

The satisfaction that arises from the contonipla- be bo modified ns to give the chair a consistent 

tion of nn object which adequately fulfills its diameter throughout. It may he solid nnd 

pm-paso and is well constructed readily tran- heavy, or light and delicate, and yet still aut- 

sccnds the crude stage of relief because a need is lined by straight lines, or it may repeat curves 

met, ami develops into pleasurable appreciation of a particular sort, When the interest of a 

of the fact that intelligence lias shaped raw shilled and artistic workman continues boyaud 

material into an effective creation by means of the satisfaction of utilitarian demands, and lie 

clear understanding of its purpose and perfect lingers over his work, experimenting with its 

mastery of the materials. This contemplative proportions and outlines till they show the 

appreciation of a well-constructed object which saine diameter throughout, tho object gains 

perfectly fulfills its purpose is an (esthetic satis- nn individuality widen is tile basis of style, 

factum, and thus in industrial products, utility When the object is one of a kind which tho 

and excellence of workmanship appear as the builder repents indefinitely, he is itblo to embody 

primary elements of good design. in each successive product the hints gained by 

Design in the Fine Arts,—Tho conditions previous experiments, and gradually to perfect 

which satisfy flic aesthetic demands for format a typo. Whore many artisans aro at work in 

beauty appear to be as follows. Beauty of tho same lino, a still more thorough nxplora- 

propilVtions and outline is one of the chief rety- tion of the possibilities of a given theme occurs, 

nitriles. Experimentation with the possihili- Thus styles of architecture, furniture, inotal 

ties of different relntions of proportions and work, etc., have developed, 

uroa-s, for example in placing a given number of The same interest that londato utilizing to tho 
windows in the front of n house or determining full the possibilities of beauty in the proportions 

the position o[ a title to bo printed upon a hook nnd outlines of the necessary structural elements 

cover, shows some positions to he so much more frequently influences the artistic craftsman 

pleasing than others that they lead to a definite to carry tho manipulation of his product still 

choice. An analysis of the results generally further, by playing with and echoing ita nature 

discovers a consistent though not monotonous nnd structural features by such treatment ns 

interrelation of menaurea in the case of the calls forth the beauty of the materials, for ex- 
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ample the grain or polish of wood and the color lnck the quality which justifies a modification 
or texture of metal, sometimes making even the of facts as presented by nature and distinguishes 
tool marks a decorative feature as in hammered a work of art from a photograph nr cast from 
metal or carved wood. This interest finds nature, namely, that n work of art is the ein- 
expreasion also in ornamentation which em- bodiment of a human idea, 
phnsizes and perfects the style, or symbolizes Place of Design In Education, — The 
the history, use, or surroundings of the object, purpose of a study of design in education is to 

Such ornament is not an accidental or unrelated develop the desire and enpneity to enjoy boauti- 
addition to an object, but nn essential expression ful things, to establish standards rj[ tasLe, to 
and organic part of it. Such decoration as this raise the [esthetic sense from the level of ro- 
ia clearly dilTcrenliatcd from that sort of orna- spouse only to those accidental stimuli which arc 
mentation which results from inability to re- powerful enough to arrest and hold attention 
spond'to the stimulus of a perfected idea and without effort, to an appreciation of what gives 
which therefore depends upon the barbaric love increasing pleasure because of elements that 
of heterogeneous collections unorganized by are permanent and universal. Such training 
any dominating thought, resulting in n compc- should result in new sources of enjoyment for 
tition oi interests, Good design in ornament: the individual, and in a higher standard of in¬ 
is not assured by mere technical excellence, dustrial products. The production of a groat 
For example,an Indian's head may be realisLi- amount of raw material is not so valuable an 
colly minted upon a vase, but neither has any outcome of civilization as the ability to convert 
organic relation to the other, ami neither cn- raw material into the highest grade of finished 
bailees the beauty of the other. They arc com- product. 

peting artistic interests accidentally juxtaposed, Present School Conditions. — Design has a 
and therefore poor in design, large place in the elementary and secondary 

Good industrial design demands that an ob- schools of nearly all countries prominent in cdu- 
jeet adequately fulfill its purpose, that iLs work- cation. Individual towns and cities, even in 
mnnship be skillful and its construction sincere, the same country, often vary greatly in their 
that the possibilities of beauty in the materials methods, but perhaps the most significant and 
and in orderly and consistent arrangement nnd general difference in methods in the United 
shape of necessary parts be utilized to the full, States ns compared with other countries is that 
nnd that ornament where used shall be a fulfill- in the schools of the United States the chief 
ment or rcfinforccment oE the idea of the object, emphasis is usually laid upon the exercise nr 
Relation nf Design to the Arts of Represen- originality from the earliest years, while in 
tation. — In painting and sculpture, the utili- most other countries a broad acquaintance wiLh 
tar inn demand is not. sc evident ns in the Indus- the heat design of the past nnd a thorough train- 
trial arts, but is still a prominent element of ing in drawing rrom nature and historic orna- 
excellence. The mural painting should pri- meat is generally insisted upon ns a necessary 
nmriiy bon painting designed for the wall in a foundation for originality. In the schools of the 
sense that is not fulfilled by merely suiting its United States design has in the past been largely 
dimensions to those of the wall and its subject in the field of ornament worked out according' to 
to the surroundings. The technical treatment, the principles of formal beauty, and used, if at 
the qualities of color, and . the disposition of all, aa decoration applied to completed objects. 
I'm ca nnd areas must conform to the mural idea, Probnbly this lias been true because design lias 
Even llm apparently independent easel picture been, taught so frequently by a department 
is not at best advantage, if it must be made having no organic relation with that which has 
with no regard for its permanent location. Stafc- taught constructive work, On this account the 
tlary is usually required to be an integral part teachers of construction have emphasized the 
of an architectural or landscape setting, phase of design relating to utility nnd technique, 
Some correspondence exists between the sub- while tho teachers of art have given chief ntten- 
jeet of a painting or piece af sculpture which tion to that relating to the formal beauty of 
determines the kind of response it seeks to isolated shapes. Under these circumstances 
awaken, and the utilitarian purpose of an the relation of ornament to structure nnd that 
article of industrial art. The appropriate other important phase of design, namely the 
purpuses or arts of design are those which can- possibilities for beauty that lie in the disposi- 
not be so well accomplished by literature or tion of structural parts even where no dccorn- 
inusic, and are those which depend for their tion is used, have often been overlooked. Tho 
effect not only upon what things arc represented, study of unrelated principles of formal beauty 
but largely upon such an arrangement of them however, is gradually giving way to an ncquaint- 
ns shall result in the formal beauty of consist- ance with concrete problems which embody 
ently related areas, balanced masses, pleasing nil phases of design and offer opportunity to give 
how of line, and harmonious color. The artist to each the consideration warranted by its rcln- 
njusL bn sullicienfcly master of his facta to justify tivo value, 

Jus courage and be convincing when lie uses The study of design usually begins in the 
natural material Tor hia own creations, but he lowest grades and continues through the high 
must also understand design, or his creation will and normal schools. The problems are increns- 
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ingly those related to actual conditions in 
school, home, and community. The lines of 
study may he generalized as follows. A con¬ 
sideration of the utilitarian conditions which the 
problem must meet, experimentation with the 
farms involved, to discover the best shapes and 
arrangement, appropriate ornamentation in 
form and color, and study of the beat available 
examples. The phases of design which empha¬ 
size simple decoration with repeated forms as in 
borders and surface patterns arc considered aa 
best adapted for the youngest children. Those 
which call for original judgment aa to utility 
and formal beauty and harmonious color de¬ 
mand increased maturity. 

In England and in the lending European coun¬ 
tries emphasis is laid upon the relation of tho 
arLs of design to the industries of the Country. 
The present, trend appears to be toward devel¬ 
oping originality in design. The directing 
idea underlying this tendency is that design 
develops best not when tho mind depends 
largely upon its spontaneous activity, but 
when it is furnished with the widest possible 
knowledge aa a fund of suggestion. The ac¬ 
quaintance with the best examples and tho 
training in drawing aa a menus of securing 
data is much more thorough than in tho 
United States, and design is more intimately 
related to the industries of the country. The 
British and European attitude toward the 
teaching of design is suggested in the defini¬ 
tions of its purpose made by the British Depart¬ 
ment of Practical Art in 1052, which have not 
been deported from, nnd which are practically 
true for European countries. (I) General 
elementary instruction in art ns a branch of na¬ 
tional education among all classes of tho com¬ 
munity, with the view of laying a foundation 
for correct judgment both in the. consumer and 
the producer of manufactures. (2) Apprecia¬ 
tion of the principles of technical art to tho 
improvement of manufactures, together with 
the establishment of museums by which all 
classes might ho induced to investigate those 
common principles of taste which may be traced 
to the works of excellence in all ages. W. S. 

See Art x.y the Schools! Apt, Methods op 
Teaching; Art Schools; Dhawino; Museums] 
etc. 
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DESIRE. — The mental state which pre¬ 
cedes voluntary effort an the part of nn indi¬ 
vidual. Desire grows out of apprehension of 
soma object which is needed in the individual’s 
lire, cither for purposes of seir-maintciutnce or 
purposes af pleasure. An individual’s desires 
may bo regarded as indicative af the individual's 
present training and general adaptation ta his 
surroundings. On the relation of desire to be¬ 
havior sec article on Will. 

DESKS AND SEATS, SCHOOL. — If tho 
education of children within tho schools were 
carried on in a strictly rational manner, the 
problems growing out of improper school desks 
would be reduced very materially, If tho 
achoo] work were organized around the various 
lines of activity within the range of the capabil¬ 
ity and delights of the children, there would be 
no need for almost constant sitting, with the 
result that most of the dangers due ta linbifcunl 
abnormal posture would disappear. Dut good 
school desks would be necessary even under con¬ 
ditions of ideal school activity, and under the 
present sit-rcad-and-writc scheme, they are of 
very great importance, There are certain 
requirements for satisfactory school desks well 
understood by all intelligent teachers, and in the 
main, the best desks now on the market are con¬ 
structed in accordance with these requirements, 
There are certain other demands, however, 
not yet generally understood by teachers, and 
accordingly there are no desks on tho market 
embodying some essential hygienic features. 
Progress toward better school desks has been 
made, just as progress in all lines of school work, 
First n clearer appreciation of what is needed has 
come, and then the eagerness for accomplish¬ 
ment which invariably accompanies such recog¬ 
nition. 

The hygienic requirements of thoroughly saU 
isfactaryschool desks may be stated as follows: — 

1. Tho scat should be disconnected from the 
desk in front, and also from the one imme¬ 
diately behind. The reasons for this demand 
are in the main self-evident. This arrange¬ 
ment gives perfect freedom for adjusting tho 
pupil to his sent as well ns to his desk, with¬ 
out in any way disturbing a similar adjustment 
for tho pupil next in front or behind. There are 
often great differences in height between pupils 
in the same grade or section, and proper cl nasi li- 
ention cannot be made without frequently seat¬ 
ing those who thus differ in height and size 
In adjacent parts of the room and even in the 
same row, In tho next place, when desks and 
seats are thus disconnected, the uneasy move¬ 
ments of one pupil in his scat do not disturb 
the work of his neighbors, This gives an ad- 
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vantage in school management not to he over¬ 
looked. Furthermore it enables the teacher to 
hold each pupil responsible /or the care of Ilia 
desk ancl in this way to inculcate habits of 
neatness and conscientious care of public prop¬ 
erty, o. lesson in real civics which ought to bo 
of vital interest to all concerned. 

2. The scat should be readily and easily 
adjusted to suit the height of the child, and this 
adjustment should neither disarrange nor 
disproportion the form of the scat hoard nor the 
back of the seat. It took almost a century of 
observation and effort on the part of teachers 
of our public schools to get those whose duty it 
was to build schoolhouscs and to furnish them 
to see the need of making the seats fit the 
pupils instead of trying tn make the children 
adapt themselves to the benches. It wns a 
common thing fifty years ago to sec school 
children suspended throughout the school ses¬ 
sion on benches so high that their feet could nob 
touch the floor. Even to-day those who make 
school benches and those who buy thorn scarcely 
realize the urgent need of desks easily and 
readily adjustable to ench child in attendance. 
Not a few of the modern desks, which are ad¬ 
justable as to the height of the scat, are poorly 
constructed with reference to the adjustment 
of the height and shape of the back rest. It 
stands to reason that as children grow the back 
rest should be adjusted to conform to the 
changing form of the body, if children arc to do 
their work with the least fatigue and without 
malformation of their bodies. In this connec¬ 
tion the attention of the reader ought to be 
called to the fact that during the adolescent 
period of a girl's development the diameters of 
bho pelvis are rapidly changing, the small of 
the back, when sitting, is higher [ram the scat 
board, and hence frequent adjustment of the 
bnck rest is necessary. Who has not seen tho 
well-developed young girl in high school attempt 
to relieve the strain of long-continued sitting on 
poorly adapted benches by putting a book 
against the small of her bnck 7 The typewriter 
chair, with its sliding black on the hack rest, 
illustrates what a restful seat demands, anti 
should be copied in some form in nil school seats, 
especially those designed for well-developed 
iris. A sent may continue to be the proper 
eight from the floor, while the back rest may 
require frequent shifting. It is a matter of 
congratulation that this special need of the 
girls has been noticed by certain school authori¬ 
ties and steps taken to supply the deficiency, 
In the AnnualRcpoH of the Schoolhouse Depart¬ 
ment of the_Boston Public Schools, for 1905- 
100G, there is a discussion of this point, from 
which is quoted the following: "The design 
for the two forms of seat hacks now in actual use 
were developed to meet what a careful testing of 
individuals showed to be the tivcvage lumbar 
spine curves in children of primary and gram¬ 
mar school age. As time went on, and these 
mo dab came into actual use for hundreds of 


scholars, it became obvious that one factor 
lmd not been sufficiently considered, namely, 
the change in pelvic and lumbar curves in cer¬ 
tain girls nt, and beyond, the nge of puberty. 
There is, of course, at this age a marked physio¬ 
logical and nnatomi c change. The hoy changes 
in size only, tho girl in shape ns well; and no 
change in height adjustment can miilro it prac¬ 
ticable to fit male and female scholars with any 
single form of bnck rest when once the fe¬ 
males have undergone this change. ... After 
a good deal of trial mid experiment, a model 
hns been evolved which seems to meet all these 
requirements adequately. The points to bo 
considered are that the girl of the given age, 
thirteen to fifteen, or thereabouts, may, 
in certain instances show: An increased breadth 
of hips; and an increased height from scat to 
waist, due not to hone change, but to the in¬ 
crease of fatty tissue in the gluteal region (and 
incidentally to the increased bulk of clolliing 
that comes with the assumption oT adult styles). 
It is not in all enses that these changes occur. 
Even with the completion of the changes of this 

f ieriotl, many mature and nnriiiul girls shmv 
ittle of this special change in curves, but the 
minority who do show such n change must be 
comfortably accommodated, and far this reason 
this new scat-back has been designed, showing 
tho following modifications: (rt) An increase 
in the lumbar curve in the nil tori o-poaterior 
plane, (b) An incense in the maximum height 
to which the back inay he adjusted, (c) A 
broadening of the curves of the scat ns n whole, 
(d) A fl ntlen ing of the lower curve covvcispo ndiu g 
to the maximum breadth of hips," (See Report 
of Schoolhouso Department, IflOG, pp. SG-87.) 

It is not safe to depend an supplying the 
proper height of scats to all the pupils in un 
ordinary schoolroom, especially to the gram¬ 
mar grade, by relying on the manufacturers to 
furnish several sizes or numbers. The practical 
outcome of the discussion an this topic ought to 
be this: Every child hns a right to d cm a ltd a 
school seat adjusted to his individual height and 
form, and it is the duty or the authorities to 
supply it, and that of the teacher to adjust it. 
If this is not done, ill effects, both physical and 
mental, may cerLninly be expected. 

3. Tne back of the scat should be just high 
enough to support the bnck oT the pupil, when 
sitting erect, from the shoulder blndes down¬ 
ward, and should be made to conform to the 
natural curve of that part of the back. There 
are very few school scats an the market not too 
high in the back, and fewer still whose backs 
have the proper curve, or the means of adapting 
them to the proper curve, 

4. The seat should be in the form of a chair 
with no side arms, and the seat board ought to 
slope gently from about Lwa inches from the 
front toward the back, so that at its back it 
would be from one half inch to an inch lower 
than in front. It ought also to be slightly 
higher along the sides than in the center. The 
312 
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front edge of tlio scat board should be rounding, 
rind thus offer no sluirp surface to irritate the 
limbs nr cheek Lhe circulation. 

There cun be little hesitation in saying that 
lhe typewriter's eluiir furnish l>s some funda¬ 
mental ideas fur the best school seat, anil es¬ 
pecially fur the use uf girls in the high school. 
The only criticism mi the backs of these chairs 
is fcliaL they are generally open below the sliding 
block, ami lienee sometimes cause uneasiness 
with reference to proper adjustment of belt and 
placket. Ill that form of desks most frequently 
found In schoolrooms, the scat is fastened to lho 
desk immediately in the rear, and is as long as 
the desk Lop, There .scorns to be no valid rea¬ 
son for this, even from the point of view of con- 
Htrueficiii, It is certainly better not to have tlio 
seat nny longer from le[t to right than a com- 
furtnble sitting posture of Lhe body demands, 
for th' s would prevent much carclcs.!} lounging 
about, and also make it mueli easier for the 
pupil to pass in and out. Jlcsides, it would giva 
a little belter standing room by the side of the 
desk. 

When benches arc used, and the sent is the 
same length ns the desk top, in order la lessen 
the difficulty of getting in and out it has been 
found necessary to hinge the seats so they can bo 
raised when tlio pupils wish to get out. This 
Jins always been one of the noisy, troublesome 
features connected with such desks, though it 
docs afford a janitor more room when denning 
tlio Iloors, When Heals nro made tlio proper 
length from side to side, niul when they aro 
properly placed with reference to the desks, the 
necessity of hinging them hue largely disap¬ 
peared, Scats made in chair form repre¬ 
sented by the accompanying cut arc among 



the besL on the market for school purposes, and 
lire llacd ill many parts of our country, and there 
lire no serious objections to them on account of 
the inconvenience of getting out nncl in. At 
one time scats like these swiveled to lho upright 
were manufactured, but they were soon found 
In be impracticable, for the children were not 
only unsteady while at work, but they found 
much fun in turning about, and became expert 
in making the scat sepical. A curious form of 
scat board was described by Horace Maun in 
the supplement to his first Annual Report. It 


wag designed primarily, ns the accompanying 
cut will show, to furnish standing room, rather 
than to make it ensy [or the pupil to gat into 
his seat or out of it. 

No satisfactory seats appear to have been 
made which depend on adjustments to provide 
each child with a scat of the proper width. 
Fortunately the dangers incident to malad¬ 
justment hare arc mil so great ns those where 
thosent board is too high or too low. Still there 
arc some important considerations touching this 
matter which teachers, and school authorities in 
general, should not neglect. If the scat hoard is 
too wide from Trout to back, it will cause the 
pupil to slide jiivay from the back rest and bend 
over the desk. If it is too narrow, it will not 
furnish sufficient support far the thighs, thereby 
impeding circulation and also rendering the 
sitting pasture unsteady and awkward. The 
scat board ought to be sufficiently wide to reach 
within at least two inches of the under side of 
the lower liinba, when flexed at the knee, when 
the pupil sits well back in the seat and properly 
uses the back rest. In the main, the various 
sizes of seats, furnished to suit the grades by 
tlio mamifiicturora, arc not soriously at fault in 
this respect. Hut this should not relieve the 
teacher from making every effort to secure the 
best adjustments possible. 

5, Desk tops ought to bo made of well-sea¬ 
soned hard wood, and finished with a dull sur¬ 
face to pravciit troublesome light. At present, 
most desk tops are too light in color, and re¬ 
flect into the eyes useless light, The children 
would get a good deal of relief from eyestrain, jf 
the desk tops were of a dark dull brown rather 
than the natural aak or maple finish generally 
found. It stands to reason that all of the need¬ 
less reflected light that can be kept out of tliu 
pupil's eyc$ will servo to make that from his 
bonlc nr paper more effective^ 

IVhilo same objection might be raised to 
darker desks on the basis nr light absorption and 
the more somber tone thus introduced into the 
schoolroom, all observant teachers will remem¬ 
ber that the best and most satisfying furniture 
in the homes, historically considered, are those 
pieces made of the dark woods, or those stained 
to give the dead weathered effect, Besides, 
the walls above the line or vision with their 
lighter shades, and the pictures, maps, etc., will 
furnish sufficient brightness of tone to counter¬ 
act any somber effect produced by a darker 
colored desk. The danger due to the absorp¬ 
tion of light would necessitate light-colored 
desks in all rooms not sufficiently lighted. 

0. One of the necessary conveniences of a 
school desk which gives the teacher much 
trouble is that of inkwells. Perhaps the time 
is coming when fountain pens will be made 
sufficiently cheap, durable, and reliable to war¬ 
rant school authorities ill furnishing them free 
to the children of the upper grades, Eut that 
t-imo is not hero, and at present there must bo 
used inkwells set somewhere in the desk top, 
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Tho best place lor these ig on the level ledge near 
the right-hand corner. They must he easily 
removable by the janitor when they need clean¬ 
ing; they musL be covered when not in use, to 
prevent "evaporation anil the gathering of dust 
in the ink, and they must be so situ riled that 
they can be easily filled without spilling theink 
on the desk. When placed ns far to the right 
corner as possible, Limy ofi'er less temptation 
Tor the listless child to handle or disturb them 
thoughtlessly, Then, too, this position re¬ 
moves them from contnct with the ordinary 
book or writing tablet. They should be set 
Jlush with the surface of the desk top and fitted 
with a noiseless, eloac-fitting lid. 

7. Each desk should be so constructed na to 
furnish nsnfe, convenient, and inclosed plnce to 
hold fill necessary books, pencils, and paper 
when not in use. The usual way ia to insert 
a shelf somo inches below the desk tap. This 


to the page of a book or writing tablet will [all 
approximately nt n right angle, and either the 
child will adjust himself or else ho will adjust 
his floods to meet it, but cannot adjust his writ¬ 
ing to meet it. Any teacher who has given 
unbiased thought to this matter, and who has 
sought to habituate her pupils to sit erect while 
writing or reading at flat-top desks, or those 
with a slant even as much as 10 E or 15°, will 
agree that it is practically impossible to keep 
children from bending over their work, Day 
after day and month after month, attempts m e 
made to habituate certuin classes oE children 
in the primary grades to work while sitting 
erect. They are enger to obey, ns nearly all 
children of the primary classes are, but they 
cannot keep straight. They do not bend over 
out of a spirit of carelessness or laziness, but 
because of n demand for clear, distinct, and 
unmolested vision. And when one finds scliool 
children en jmme persistent in any line of be¬ 
havior, it is always a wise precaution to with¬ 
hold judgment 
against, such be¬ 
havior until Lime 
has been taken 
to investigate 
the real causes 
underlying such 
action. As a 
result of certain 
attempts to ha¬ 
bituate children 
to a proper pos¬ 
ture while seated 
at the ordinary 
desk with a top 
sloping about 
10°, it was found 
that in nearly nil 
cases the pupils 
held their books 
in their hands, 
and that tho 
angle of easy vision apparently demanded a slope 
of 45°, A comparable experiment could not be 
made for actual writing because there were no 
desks with that slant to use, and holding paper or 
even cardboard Tor writing introduced too many 
difficulties, However, when asked to hole! their 
writing book in such n way as to rend most 
easily, the same results, of course, were obtained 
na in the case when holding printed books. 
Now, when considering these results wiLh ref¬ 
erence to the problems of crooked hacks, nar¬ 
row chcstSj myopia, and many other ills due to 
improper posture, it became evident that 
the children arc being seated hi desks which 
make it absolutely necessary for them to fean 
over to rend and write, or else Lo hold tlieir 
books in their hands. 11 is very plain that they 
will not hold tlieir books properly for any 
length of time, for the simple reason that it ia 
impossible for them to do it, Children are 
rcsLlesa partly because they fatigue quickly in 
314 


plan is not satisfactory, ns every teacher who 
strives for efficiency and neatness knows. 
From such shelves, hooks are 
always falling because the 
child can neither see how to 
arrange them when putting 
them a way, nor can lie easily 
get the book lie wants after it 
has been put away. When 
so placed, books and papers 
gather muck dust, and nre 
rarely arranged neatly, even 
though the teacher washes 


much time in inspection. Such ah elves, if wide 
onnugh to accommodate geographies and other 
hooks of like siza, are often troublesome to the 
knees of the pupils in the higher grades. A 
much better arrangement, in every way, con¬ 
sists in making a tight box under the lid of 
(be desk, ns shown in the accompanying cut. 
This keeps all books, papers and implements 
out of sight when not in use, shields them 
from much dust, anil prevents Lhem from falling 
on the floor. It also often prevents books 
from being lost, or taken by those to whom 
they do not belong. 

3. Aside from the proper height of seat and 
desk, and proper amount of light, heat, and 
fresh nir, nothing in the way of school hygiene 
is more important than the proper adjustment 
of the desk top to the work the pupil is called 
upon to do. 

_ The general truth which should be empha¬ 
sized is Lliat the line of best and easiest vision 
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Adjustable Leak nnd Sent nmcln of Compressed Steal, 

ter rests on a desk at an angle of 45° with the 
horizon; because in this position the bottom of 
the page will he at the same distance from the 


A Favor! to German Desk. 

position. The most convenient skint for the 
writing desk is nn angle oT 15° with the horizon¬ 
tal." (Lyster, II. A. A'c/ioot Hygiene, pp. 123- 
124. London, 100B.) With reference to Dr, 
Lystev's statement that writing at n desk with 
a slant of 45° necessitates that the 11 arms and 
hands would have to be hold in an irksome and 
tiring position," it will be illuminating to recall 


any one position, nnd to expect them to hold up 
their boohs, in order that they may sit in an 
erect position, is altogether beyond rensen. 

But when they rest their books 
on the desk, to gob the right 
angle of vision and sufficiently 
near the page to read cnsily 
they must of necessity bend 
over their work, On this 
basis and no other can onn 
account fur the persistent 
tendency of school children to 
take hacl postures, for other¬ 
wise they will take n normal 
position fur the greater part 
of the time. And just at 
this point it must ho insisted 
upon that children must be 
allowed to rest themselves even from ait ting 
erect. Anybody knows that it is very restful 
to bend over occasionally, even though sit¬ 
ting in the most comfortable ehnir and listen¬ 
ing to an interesting Speaker. But school 
desks as nt present made are undoubtedly de¬ 
manding abnormal postures nnd making them 
habitual, The objection that the ink will not 
flow well when writing on a dusk at a slant of 
45° is of course rather serious, lmt only when 
considered with reference to tiro time spent in 
writing wit)i ink. But this forms a very small 
part of tho written work of the children, and 
the pencil can bo used r»g readily on a desk of 
this slope as on a flat one, Besides, the time 
is almost here when fountain pens will bo used 
in the upper grades instead of the ordinary stool 
pens, nnd then the dihiculty will bo practically 
overcome, for tlicso often need a little holding 
bach to prevent flooding. 11 The least pcssiblo 
work will bo given tlio eyes if tho reading mat¬ 


An Ailjuslul'li) 
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oys as the upper part, and the eye will be able 
to read all the type thereon without clumping 
its focus to nny appreciable extent, For writing, 
however, a desk top at an angle of 40° would 
have serioiiB disadvantages. For instance; the 
ink would not flaw properly Tram the pen at 
Lliis angle, and. moreover, the arms and hands 
would have to be held in nn irksome and tiring 
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that during the Middle Ages, when the best 
writing the world hna ever seen wna done, mid 
when all books were made in manuscripts, the 
monks and copyists almost invariably worked 
at desks witlv a slant approximating 45°. 
Of course, in tho beginning of sucli work, they 
may have been inclined to lake delight in 
" crucifying the flesh," and readily worked under 
many inconveniences, no doubt; but as time 
went on they not only sought to relieve them¬ 
selves from useless pain, hut also came to look 
with much favor and approval on whatever 
made their work easier and gavo them better 
means of doing it more beautifully.. It is not 
probable that tire slant of tiro writing boards 
and desk tops used then grew out of any desire 
to take an awkward position. The pictures 
they left of their desks indicate very plainly 
that afc this time they sought a elope, which 
would enable them to do their work with tho 
greatest comrovt and skill. No one can sLudy 
with any degree of carefulness the wonder¬ 
fully illuminated books and manuscripts pre¬ 
served from the lmll' century prior to the 
invention of printing, without realizing that 
those who made them wrought for the glory 
of God, and the delectation of humanity 



A Monk in tho Scriptorium. 


through truth and beauty, rather than through 
the desire to set tasks for themselves or devise 
means of torture and pain. After a good deni 
of time sjient in going over such manuscripts 
and illuminations, no evidence can be found 
that writing on desks nt the slant they enme 
to use was awkward or irksome. If the reader 
wishes to assure himself on this point, he 
will find a number of illustrations in John 
Willis Clark's hook, The Care oj Books, benring 
cm this point. Note the slant of the hoard 
upon which tho writing is done, the distance 
of the eyes from the work, the direction of 


the line of sight, the weights designed to hold 
the parchment not in use, position, of the ink- 
horns showing the use of the right hand, the 
near position of the, bottom of tlm board, 
the string at the left Tor holding the bunril mul 
adjusting its slant, and tho width or tho board. 
A scribe so conditioned could not do his work 
without sitting fairly cruet; and this, to my 
mind, is the only solution to the problem of 
securing correct postures in school children; 
ire must so condition them for lheir work 
that they cannot do it without maintain¬ 
ing good postuve. Doubtless abjections will 
be urged against taking this Middle Age docu¬ 
ment as a guide, Mr it will be said, and said 
truly, that the writing of that time was more in 
the naLurc of printing by hand or painting with 
a pen, ns nn artist draws and p run Its with n 
brush, than n cursive handwriting. Tho fact 
remains, nevertheless, that these copyists and 
illuminators worked out n slant for a writing 
desk to suit the demands of their work and the 
hj’-gienic posture of their bodies, There is but 
little doubt that, if adults were compelled logo to 
school to-day, and required to work ns children 
work, it would be but n short time until school 
desks would show great improvement. As long 
as children sit nt them it is, Tor most people, eas¬ 
ier to let them alone and go on in the " good olcl 
■way." The discussion or the desks used by 
the monks cd olden times, and tho illustration 
accompanying it, have been introduced for the 
purpose of suggestion and comparison, rather 
than as direction and guidnnee; but when llm 
idea] hygienic desk top is made, it will be at an 
angle not appreciably smaller than that repre¬ 
sented. 

Put briefly, the essential requirements of 
convenient ami properly constructed desks are 
as follows: (1) They should be single, that is, 
mada to accommodate one pupil, (2) Thcscats 
and desks should he separate, go that the move¬ 
ments of erne pupil would in no way disturb 
another, and also that each pupil may have 
both seat and desk adjusted to his individual 
needs, (3) Both desks and seats should be so 
constructed as to bo readily adjusted to the 
specific individual needs of tho pupil, (4) The 
deak should be provided with a box to receive 
all books and supplies, and keep them free from 
dust, Tile open shelf under the desk top is not 
satisfactory. (5) The box Tor books and sup¬ 
plies should in no way interfere with the move¬ 
ments or easy posture of the pupil while scaled. 
(13) Doth desk and sent should be strongly con¬ 
structed, so that when fastened to the floor, they 
will be firm and steady, (7) Tho supports 
and braces of the desk should be an arranged as 
to give free and easy movements of the pupils' 
feet without humping, (S) Those desks so 
constructed as to offer the least interference to 
cleaning or polishing the floor arc, other things 
being equal, to be preferred, (0) The desk 
top ought to have a much greater slant than 
now given, in accordance with tlve reasons given 
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in the preceding discussion.. (10) Both desks 
anti scuts shoiild be adjustable in all parts as to 
height, position, shape, and slant. (11) The 
(Leak should be so situated with respect to the 
seat that the lid of Lite desk should overhang 
the seat two inches at least. (12) Each child 
in Lhc grades should be measured sitting and 
standing at least twice orthreo-times during the 
school year, in order to make adjustments ns 
frequently as needed. (13) Desk tops should 
be without high polish 
and of a color which will 
not reflect too much light 
into the eyes of the 
pupils. A color which 
will give an easy contrast 
with the pages of a book 
will meet this require¬ 
ment. (14) Seats and 
desks should be strong, 
simple of construction, 
and cnsily cleaned, and 
so finished tlint tho use 
of disinfecting materials 
will not harm or blemish 
them, (15) Sent boards 
should be wide enough to 
comfortably accommo¬ 
date the pupil, but no 
wider, (1C) On tho 
whale, where single desks 
arc used, there ia lesa noise and trouble with scats 
in the form uf chairs than in tho form of benches. 
It is better, too, where single desks are used to 
have children stand iu aisles to recite than to 
turn back a hinged seat and stand behind his 
desk. With a properly constructed clmir and 
desk, plenty of room is given for him to get in or 
out without trouble or disturbance, (17) Tho 
chair back should be adjustable to the changes 
in Live curve of the back, especially of adolescent 
girls, as noted in the discussion above. (IS) 
The hack of the sent should reach nearly to the 
shoulder blades when the pupil ia sitting prop¬ 
erly, and should never be higher. Most school 
Seats err in this regard. (19) There are some 
distinct advantages in the style of German 
desks illustrated which permit pupils to stand 
while working, so na to get a restful change of 
position. (20) Desks made with the slant 
suggested must have a slight ledge near tho 
inucr edge to keep books from sliding off, A 
groove near the outer edge is needed to retain 
pencils and pens. (21) A. chair or bench with 
a solid back is better than one with spindles, 
or open hoards. F. D. D. 

For References, ace article on AucHITECtUHH, 
School. 
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des moines College, des Moines, 
IA. — A coeducational institution founded in 
18QSj and under Baptist control, Preparatory, 
collegiate, educational, musical, and commercial 
departments are maintained. Fifteen units of 
high school work aro required for entrance, 


Admission is by examination or an certificate 
from an accredited school. The course in the 
department of education leads to Lire first-grade 
state certificate. There are nine professors 
and twelve instructors on the faculty, 

DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. — See Bopbh- 
vision of Teaching; Criticism, Tue Function 
of Educational, 

DETENTION. — One oF the means of 
punishing children at school is to deprive them 
of privileges. Detention from play and other 
dispositions of child Leisure is one form of puni¬ 
tive dcprival. Detentions are usually of two 
aorta; (1) detentions from play at recesses or 
other intermissions, and (2) detentions after 
school. Owing to the increased appreciation of 
exercise, fresh air, and recreation ns factors in 
the health of children, detentions arc less used 
than before. Detentions for failure in school 
work are more anil more infrequent ns teachers 
realize thntsucli shortcomings arc nut primarily 
matters of moral laxness to be overcome 
through punishment. The imposition of work 
from the school studies as a means oT keeping 
Lhc child busy during detention is likewise de- 
ercnsingly justified by teachers, inasmuch ns it 
tends to create a hostility on the part of the 
child toward the subject thus used. 

See Rewards and Punishments; School 
Management, 

DETENTION SCHOOLS.— A term some¬ 
times applied to schools fur delinquents (g.u.), 
but more properly lo classes formed for chil¬ 
dren who are awaiting trial or being held as 
witnesses. In the New York City jail ("The 
Tombs ") such classes have been maintained 
for years by philanthropic individuals. The 
children confined there have usually luul poor 
educational advantages, and since Lhc oppor¬ 
tunities to do effective teaching in the jail are 
good, some of the leuoliing lias produced un¬ 
usual results. With the development of suit¬ 
able machinery of oversight and probation in 
connection with the Juvenile Court (t/.v.), 
the older fashioned detention school will doubt¬ 
less disappear. 

DETERMINANT. — A device for represent¬ 
ing certain types of algebraic expressions in a 
contracted form. Thus the determinant 
a b c 

a' L' e' 

a" b" c" 

stands for the. expression ab'c" + n'b"c + u"b cf — 
a"b'c — a'b c" - a b J V, and is a much shorter 
way or representing it, A determinant with 
two terms on a side is a determinant of the 
second order. The one above given is of the 
third order. Determinants may be of any order 
n, where iv is a positive integer. There are 
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simple methods for expanding determinants, 
ns may be seen in higher algebras or in treatises 
upon this special subject. Determinants nro 
used to advantage in solving sets of linear equa¬ 
tions involving a considerable number of un¬ 
knowns. They are also often helpful in analy¬ 
tic geometry and in higher analysis, At pres¬ 
ent Lheve is a little tendency to use the notation 
in elementary algebra, but it gives slight prom¬ 
ise of success, owing to the abstract nature of 
determinants. The theory began with Leibnitz 
(1GD3). Vandermonde (1771) first treated 
determinants as an independent theory. La¬ 
grange (1773) and Gauss (1801) did a great deal 
for the perfecting of the theory. Jacobi (1827) 
was one of the greatest writers upon the subject, 
and to him is due the final acceptance or the 
term " determinant." The general idea is also 
found in the writings of the Japanese scholar, 
Siki (seventeenth century), and a primitive treat¬ 
ment is seen in the writings of the Chinese in tho 
twelfth century. D. E. E. 

RelerBncEa: — 

Baltzbii, II, Theario nriii Atuvendung dcr Determin- 
irrlfcn (Leipziiji lBfllj. 

Moin, T, Theory oj Determinants in Jho Historical 
Order oj its Development (London, 1880). 

DETERMINISM. — The genernl doctrino 
which teaches that tho humnn will is controlled 
beyond the possibilities of arbitrary individual 
choice. Determinism is opposed to libertarian¬ 
ism, According to libertnrinnism tho individual 
is free to decide at nny moment without further 
motive than his choice between alternative ends. 
According to the doctrine of determinism, the 
individual is determined in his choico by his 
past experiences and the present situation. Thcro 
arc two possible interpretations or this doctrine. 
The first would teach that the individual is con¬ 
trolled in Ins choice by external influences, espe¬ 
cially by his present sensory impressions. This 
type or the doctrine is not widely held at the 
resent time. That the individual is determined 
y his inherited organizations and by the habits 
which have been developed in the course of bis 
individual life is very generally held. Some¬ 
times the doctrine is modified eo ns to recognize 
the possibilities of new forms or combination at 
ccrlnin special periods of life. These special 
combinations nre sometimes called variations 
in behavior. The whole discussion has his¬ 
torical importance because of its bearing on the 
general doctrine of the freedom of the will 
(i/.y.) and the relation of this doctrine to edu¬ 
cation. It hns been held that unless the child 
is free to foliaw his own choice it is Cutila to try 
to influence him through any appeals to his in¬ 
telligence. On the other hand, it ia pointed out 
that if education ia to be finally effective ib 
must depend upon the assumption that the 
individual can be determined in bia Tuturo con¬ 
duct by his present training, 

Whatever the difficulties of the doctrine of 
freedom, there are certain undeniable facta 


which relieve the educator of embarrassment 
in connection with the philosophic controversy 
of doEonniniam vs. indeterminism. These are 
plasticity, or the modifiability of disposition and 
character; the function oT reflection and delib¬ 
eration in emancipating the agent from servility 
to blind impulse and chance circumstances; and 
the persistent tendency or well formed habits. 

J. D, 

KBiBreDCES: — 

Heiuuct. Outhnea oj Edwnlional Doctrine. (Now 
York, 1001.) 

Jasiks, W. Principle! oj Psueholany. (Now York. 
1800.) 

IPtK to Believe. (Now York. 16D7.) 

OnMONU.A, J. Concepts of Philosophy. (London find 
New York, 1000.) 

Hovck. J. The World nrul the Individual, (Now York, 
1004.) 

SinowiCK, II, Mel A oils o/ Ethics. (London, 1800.) 
Stout, G. I 1 '. Manual of Psychology. (New York. 
1800.) 

Tayaon, A. E, Elm enlj of Metaphysics. (London, 
1003.) 

IVEBTEmiAncK, E. Origin and Development of tho 
Moral Ideas, (London and Now York, 1800.) 

DETERRENTS, SCHOOL. — Those regu¬ 
lations, customs, anti other influences of school 
life which act as restraints upon undesirable con¬ 
duct, more especially those inhibiting con¬ 
trols nf school discipline which arc peculiar to 
its organization, such as low marlis, failure of 
promotion, etc. Deterrents are usually more 
or less coercive, operating through Tear, 

Sec Discipline, School; Grading and Pro¬ 
motion; Incentives; Interest; School Man¬ 
agement. 

DETROIT COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICH. — 
Sea Jesus, Society op. Educational Work of. 

DEUTSCHE LANDERZIEHUNGSHEIME. 
— A type of private boarding schools devel¬ 
oped very’ recently in Germany, growing out of, 
or strongly influenced by, tlio experiments at 
Abbotsholmc (j.u.) and tho practice school at 
Jena. They have been built up by Dr. Her¬ 
mann Lietz. Many intelligent parents have 
welcomed a movement in which a more real¬ 
istic program is followed and more attention 
is paid to physical development and to the 
fundamental activities of social relationships 
and of industry, In the D.L.E.H. boys of 
several social grades meet on a plane of social 
equality, and thus an opportunity is given lor 
natural excellence to receive more adequate rec¬ 
ognition. The general atmosphere or the achoal 
is one of a rare GamQllichkeit. These schools 
are of importance in forwarding the movement 
toward more democratic education, (SeclloAHD- 
ing Schools,) Professor Miinch, in Zukunfls- 
piidagogik, and Professor Paulsen, in fferman 
Education, refer to the sehoals, and consider 
their extension probable and desirable. 

The iSc/tufrcmc hns not been neglected; the 
neighboring states are visited, and longer trips 
are made to Italy and Greece. These schools 
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arc more completely to themselves than arc those 
in the other countries, There is an almost entire 
absence of woman's influence, and Lho culture 
epoch idea that n boy's most significant educa¬ 
tion comes from comp anions uT Ins own years re¬ 
sults in three widely separated schools, thus carry¬ 
ing education by contcimpunirictf to a logical can- 
elusion. IleUgiuus education retains a promi¬ 
nent place in these schools, and is worked out 
on a very intelligent and suggestive bn,sis. 

S'. A. M. 

References: — 

Z), L. E. //, ZeUadirifl (Berlin), and Annual Reports. 

Fnui, Wilhelm. Landcrzicli unoshcivie ; liarstctluiigmid 
Kritik cincr Mo/Ieniui lie/onnschulc. (Leipzig, 
1D02.) 

DEUTSCHE WALLACE KOLLEGIUM 
ITND NAST THEOLOGISCHES SEMINAR, 
BEREA, OHIO.—A coeducational institution, 
founded in 18G‘l, maintaining preparatory, 
collegiate, musical, commercial, and theo¬ 
logical departments. The college courses, clas¬ 
sical, .scientific, philosophical, and literary, 
which aro based on about Lwelvc points of high 
school work, lead to their appropriate degrees. 
Much of tlio instruction is given in German. 
Students who hold college degrees nre admiLted 
to the theological course, which leads to the 
degree of Rncliclor of Divinity. Tlio teaching 
staff numb era over twenty. 

DEVELOPMENT. — During the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, " development 11 
became the watchword of educational reformers, 
The primary assumption of the liberal school 
of thought nil over the continent of Europe was 
the essential harmony of nature and the needs 
ami satisfaction — the happiness — of man. 
The reaction against supcrnaturaUsni. that 
came in with the Renaissance resulted in the 
Enlightenment in n virtual substitution of 
nature for revelation. Dy its own intrinsic 
workings either Nature (q.v.) ns a uniform law- 
abiding irisfcrument of a bcnci’olcnt Deity, or 
else ns itself a sort of bcncficant God was the 
final principle of order and simplicity or system, 
and, hence, of well-being, 

In tlio seventeenth century, Newton had 
reduced physical nature to a comprehensive 
rational order cITecfccd by the balancing of 
two ultimate forces, and Locke had accom¬ 
plished a, parallel task for human nature. 
Leibnitz had introduced the notion of an abso¬ 
lutely detailed and complete (because pre- 
ostablished) harmony of spirit and matter, 
man and nature, reason and morals. France, 
especially under the leadership of Voltaire, 
made a popular combination of these various 
noLiona, "Nature" became the norm of idl 
that was orderly and rational, the weapon 
of criticism of all that was artificial, arbitrary, 
and capricious. Since human nature was in¬ 
cluded in tlio scope of nature, it, too, had its 
own operations and laws, wholly independent 
of civil institutions, traditions, and customs. 
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Henco tliero were two types of education pos¬ 
sible, one artificial, which perverted nature by 
making persons conform to arbitrary external 
conditions) the other natural, consisting ip the 
unfolding or development of this intrinsic 
forces of the human being. While Frnnec 
elaborated especially the negative and critical 
aida at this doctrine, German tlio light worked 
out a theory of the various natural faculties 
or powers of the soul, and the supposed laws 
of tlio order ami manner oT their unfolding. 
Indirectly, at lenst| this movement was due to 
the influence or Leibnitz, who had taught that 
all ultimate or true substances — including 
the soul — are self-contained centers of energy; 
had denied that they cun exercise any influ¬ 
ence on one another; and had, therefore, 
accounted for all the phenomena of change as 
simply making explicit wlmt was nlrcndy im¬ 
plicit in the substance itself, This process of 
external manifestation of intrinsic capacity 
ho termed evolution, it being an axiom that 
nothing could bo evolved except what wag 
already involved, Applied in education, this 
conception was, of course, totally hosLile to all 
theories that conceived education as a bringing 
to bear of external forces upon the mind, True 
education was simply to supply such condi¬ 
tions a3 would enable the soul to unfold in its 
own orderly fieri nonce its own inherent powers. 
This conception was finally summed up in the 
definition of education that became a classic 
in the early nineteenth century: Education is 
the complete and harmonious development or 
all the human faculties, moral, intellectual, 
physical, anil a:a the tic, 

The development of psychological and social 
science in the nineteenth century showed that 
tliero ia no such thoroughgoing harmony of 
nature and humanity oh was implied in this 
conception of education, The tendency of 
the industrial development wns not to insti¬ 
tute final peace and good will among men, 
blit to emphasize class antagonisms and to 
create now causes of discord between nations, 
Nevertheless, the whole tendency of biological 
science was to retain the notion of develop¬ 
ment as one of fundamental importance in 
education as a notion which, negatively, con¬ 
trasted with cramming and passive absorp¬ 
tion, and, positively, put the idea of normal 
growth in the foreground, The contemporary 
notion of development differs Tram tlio older 
notion in two Tcspccts. First, it insists that 
development must be measured from the stand¬ 
points of specific ends to be attained, There 
isno development at large or unfolding in gen¬ 
eral going on. There are many ends under¬ 
going realization through gradual growth of 
the means adapted to them. Since the ends 
of action are social, this interpretation does 
away with the isolation of individual powers 
implied in the older definition. Secondly, tlio 
positive necessity of a favorable environment 
to scaurc development is recognized. It is not 
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enough to Gliminutc arbitrary and perverting 
conditions; growth cannot go on in a vacuum. 
As the body rcriuircs air and food, so mind and 
character require a culture medium in order 
to develop. Development, in short, lias bc- 
como n nation which, on one side, emphasizes 
Llic native and spontaneous existence, in the 
one educated, of the fundamental nnd initial 
factors of education, while, on tlm other, it 
emphasizes the social nature of growth as an 
aim and the necessity of social conditions in 
order that growth may be in the right direction. 

J. D. 

DEVELOPMENTAL LESSON.—Soo Teach¬ 
ing, Types of. 

DEVELOPMENTAL METHO D S. — The 
method of development in tcnching is n mode 
of teaching through which the pupil acquires 
most of the desired facts through his own 
activity rather than through the statement of 
teacher or author. These facts may be of 
varied sorts, including concepts, judgments, 
generalizations, inferences, definitions, lawa, 
rules, and principles, Developmental teach¬ 
ing is Usually contrasted with the method of 
instruction, In the onE case, the teacher leads 
the child into knowledge; in the other, the 
instructor tells or states the fact inoro or less 
nuthoritaLively, From the standpoint of the 
learner, the developmental method gives a 
direct experience, while the method of instruc¬ 
tion starts from another's exposition . of an 
experience, the child getting it indirectly, 
second-hand, ns it were. From the stand¬ 
point of the teacher's activity, the develop¬ 
mental method is an indirect method af con¬ 
vening the fact from tile teacher's mind to tho 
child's mind, while in instruction, the teacher 
tolls the fact direct to the child, without the 
interposition of concrete experiences, judg¬ 
ments, and reflections ns a basis for the child's 
own conclusions, In the method of develop¬ 
ment, the child believes the facts taught pri¬ 
marily because of the evidences within his 
own possession; in tile ineLlmd of instruction 
his belief is primarily nn acceptance of authority. 

The advantages of developmental inodes of 
teaching over those of instruction are: (1) It 
stimulates the child's initiative nnd develops 
self-reliance. (2) It tends to interrelate con¬ 
crete nnd abstract knowledge in the most useful 
ways. (3) It makes the recall of the facts thus 
learned easier nnd more certain. (4) It is a, 
transition method between instruction and 
independent thinking. Its disadvantages arc; 
(1) It is a longer process for teaching n- fact 
than instruction, (2) It is not at all applicable 
in fields where the concrete fact cannot be 
revived, as in geography and history. (3) It 
frequently tends to the exclusion of the legiti¬ 
mate cooperation o[ the teacher in telling 
fnctsj.nd correcting defective generalizations 
and inferences. The method of development 


and the method of instruction arc nob com¬ 
petitive menus of teaching. Tluoy arc supple¬ 
mentary, each boing valuable where the other 
is least efficient, lb will seldom occur that one 
method is used to the exclusion of the other. 
In fact, the two methods should be in constant 
supplementary employment, the practicality 
of the distinction residing lnrgcly in the relative 
preponderance of one mode of instruction in 
any given lesson, rather than in its exclusive 
use, Fnets of concrete experience that cannot 
be reproduced effectively, or at nil, under the 
artificial conditions or classroom life, such ns 
many scientific, geographical, and historical 
facts, arc usually taught by instruction through 
language, hooks, and graphic representation. 
Formal or conventional fnets, such ns occur in 
teaching linguistic usages or social manners, 
arc also usually convoyed through the method 
of instruction. Bub facts that arc of the nature 
of generalization nnd inference are usually best 
presented through the method of development. 
The concepts of arithmetic, the generalizations 
cf science, the tuIcs of grammar, etc., arc of 
this latler type. 

Developmental methods are usually of two 
types: inductive and deductive. The iiulqc- 
liyc method of development is utilized in devel¬ 
oping general facts from a series of individual 
facts, aa in presenting the number concent 
from several objective experiences in arith¬ 
metic, or in formulating the law of agreement 
between subject ami predicate in grammar, 
etc, The deductive method of development is 
utilized in identifying one or more genera! prin¬ 
ciples with a cancreLe ease, ns in all inferences 
arid applications from general principles in 
geography, science, civics, etc. II. 3. 

See Analysis and Synthesis; Development; 
Direct Methods of Tea chin o ; Induction; 
Inductive and Deductive Lessons; iNSTnuc- 
tion; Teaching, Types of ; Recitation, 
Methods of. 

DEVENTER, — A town in Holland, sixty- 
six miles east of Amsterdam. In the fifteenth 
century, Deventer wns the center of the human¬ 
istic movement for Holland and the parts of 
Germany bordering on it, Tho Latin School 
of St, Lebuin, the patron saint of the town, had 
a European reputation, which wns acquired 
under the hcadinnstership of Alexander Hcghis 
(q.v.) from 1483 to 1498. From this school 
there went out, among others, Erasmus (q.v.), 
Murmellius, nnd Hermann Eusebius, fnmous 
among the northern humanists. The school 
and the town, which, according to a contem¬ 
porary account by .Till tuba eh (q.v.), wns famous 
for the kindness and philanthropy oT the citi¬ 
zens, attracted the wandering scholars of the 
day. A high standard of attainments was 
reached, nnd in. the upper classes nT the school 
classical work of university grade wns done. 
Tho school had a long history. After tho 
Reformation it came under tho charge of the 
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town. In the middle of bho last century, the 
title of the school was changed to Alkcnmun. Ia 
addition to the school, the town was also Tamo us 
fur its printing presses, from which a number of 
classical texts were issued, and as the place of 
origin of the activity of the Brethren of the 
Common Life (rj.u,). 

RalerencE: — 

Woodward, IV. II. Studies in Education during tho 
Age of ific Keuaiisance. (Cnmljridfto, J.OOQ.) 

DEVICE, TEACHING.—In tho broad aenao, 
any special method of teaching. In a moi’e 
restricted sense, a device is a highly specialized 
artifice of instruction, planned for a very par¬ 
ticular purpose, It is usually a simple, concrete, 
and strategic method of teaching procedure. 
There are many types of devices, the most 
important of which arc: (I) Formal plans of 
procedure, special systems or arrangements in 
teaching, of wide applicability, as tho spiral 
method ( 5 . 0 .) of arranging the course of study 
so that the maturing child will havo repeated 
and enlarging treatments of tho topics or facts 
previously studied. The Crube method in 
arithmetic, the synthetic method (£, 0 ,) in 
leaching reading to beginners, the dictation 
method (fj.u.) in spelling, are additional exam¬ 
ples, ( 2 ) Special schemes or devices contrived 
to develop, drill, or apply the facts of Instruc¬ 
tion, ns, the action work required in the first 
reading lessons of foreign children, or beginners; 
here the pupils act out tho sentences they have 
read, the appropriateness 0 / the action being 
the tost of the correctness of the reading. 
Paper transactions in the teaching of commer¬ 
cial bookkeeping, and the topical method in his¬ 
tory, also illustrate this type of device, (3) Par¬ 
ticular contrivances, move or less material and 
mechanical, with a restricted use, such ns the 
abacus (r/.u.) in arithmetic, Diagraming in 
grammatical study and the use of graphs in the 
teaching of mensuration likewise belong to this 
category. 

Teaching devices are usually characterized by 
their peculiar fitness to particular situations. 
They are ingenious in their simplicity, readily 
comprehensible, and easily managed by teach¬ 
ers; herein lies their strength. Their weakness 
is found in the fact that their use is easily 
abused by tho uuthinking teacher. They offer 
a ready-made concrete method of instruction, 
which is often carried over into situations 
where they arc inadequate, if not misapplied. 
Many special systems of teaching which have 
enjoyed a temporary vogue have been attempts 
to give wide applicability to a few simple 
devices, the real applicability of which was 
limited. Despite the frequent criticism of tho 
use of devices in teaching, it is recognized that 
they constitute a resource, in tho form of con¬ 
crete! instruments and means of instruction, 
which is invaluable to the teacher. The dis¬ 
believer in devices may invent methods anew 
with each situation, gaining a flexibility and 
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fitness for each situation, but he will be limited 
by his own personal resource. Devices, in a 
sense, represent the fixed institutional habits of 
the teaching profession; they arc means of 
placing the experience of the teaching profes¬ 
sion at the disposal of the individual instructor. 
Tho need is not for fewer devices, but for a 
more versatile scries of devices, so ns to allow 
of a largo range of choice, and a more discrimi¬ 
nating use of particular means, They repre¬ 
sent concrete instruments for teaching, each of 
which has a specialized fitness for some situa¬ 
tions, and likewise nn unfitness for others. 
The special one-sided worth of ft device always 
demands that it bo used for the realisation 
or a special purposo in a special situation, and 
not elsewhere, Its very special use should at 
onee prompt its supplementation with other 
devices and methods. Only in this way canall 
tho interests involved in the proper teaching 
of a given scries of facts be properly conserved. 
Tito conventionalized nature of most devices 
makes them formal, They tend to be used 
somewhat mechanically, ns if the results would 
come as a matter of course. As they need to be 
used selectively, they also need to ho used 
flexibly, A little adaptation adds fitness and 
power to a device, and redeems teaching from 
move mechanical routine. I-I. S. 

See Methods, Teaching; Special Method; 
Visual Aids to Teaching. 

DEWEY, CHESTER (17B4-18G7). — Edu¬ 
cator, who was for many years active in the 
improvement oE elementary and secondary 
education in New York State; was graduated 
from Williams College in 1 S 0 G. He was for 
eighteen years professor of mathematics in 
Williams College; for ten years princinnl of 
the Berkshire Gymnasium at Pittsfield; for 
fourteen years principal of the Rochester Col¬ 
legiate Institute, and for BCYenteeu years pro¬ 
fessor in Rochester University. Author of 
several essays on education nud science. 

W. S. M. 

DEXTRALITY, — See Ambidexterity, 

DIACRITIC METHOD. — Any special 
method of teaching beginners to read which 
employs special marks to distinguish the 
special sounds or values which letters possess 
in the pronuncinlion of words, 

See Phonetics; Phonetic Method ; Read¬ 
ing, Teaching Be dinners, 

DIACRITICAL MARKS. — Sec Phonetics. 

DIAGRAMING, — Sec GnAMsun, Teach¬ 
ing op. 

DIAGRAMS.—See Teacher's Aids. 

DIALECTIC, — This term was, in its origin, 
practically synonymous with logic. Etymologi- 
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cally connected with 11 dialogue," its foundation 
rested upon the efforts of Socrates to introduce 
definition, generalization and systematic di¬ 
vision or topics into discussion especially of 
moral and political matters, so that its outcome 
would lend participants into mutual agreement 
and self-consistency, Later dialectic was gen¬ 
eralized by means of the science which lmd to do 
with the mutual implications mid systematic ar¬ 
rangement of conceptions, definitions, ami gen¬ 
eral principles. As one of tilts chief agencies 
□f intellectual clarification, Socrates reliedupon 
the development or vague and uncriticized 
noLiou into self-contradiction and self-refuta¬ 
tion. Hy combining this aspect of dialectic 
with ICant's theory of the antinomies, Hegel 
developed the theory that dialectic is the move¬ 
ment of thought by which every .inadequate 
notion develops into the contradiction af itself 
as a stage in the evolution of a more adequate 
conception that reconciles the onc-sidedness of 
both the ideas out of which it develops. In 
the form of n law of menial development 
through tho reconciliation or opposites, this 
principle has played considerable part in the 
modern philosophy of education, especially as 
an interpretation of Jr do belts kindergarten 
gifts, anti also as indicating the necessity of a 
stage of alienation, or disruption (Enl/remdiuiff) 
in the development of childhood into maturity. 

J, D. 

See Aiustotxji; Dun.vnNn in the Schools; 
Disputation; Logic; Sociutes; Univeh- 

S1TJB9, 

DICKENS, CHARLES (1B12-1B70). — 
Dickens was a reformer ns well as a novelist. 
One of his supreme aims was to free childhood 
from tho tyranny, the injustice, and the wrong 
methods of training and teaching to which it 
was subjected. He introduced twenty-eight 
schools into his novels and sketches, some to 
Oppose the Weakness of existing methods or 
training and of teaching others to revcnl new 
and better methods. Ho was the first great 
student and advocate of the kindergarten in 
ling land. Ho published in Household Tl'ord-s. 
in iSao, one of the most comprehensive ami 
appreciative .articles yet written on the kinder¬ 
garten in English. His inter works reveal 
un accurate knowledge of the vital principles 
of t)iD I’roehelian philosophy. His writings 
did much to arouse n genuine interest in and 
sympathy with childhood. He aimed to make 
the child and not knowledge the center of 
educational efforts mid processes. Ho attacked 
fourLecn types of coercion, and lie tried to 
show Lliat even the gentle but firm coercion of 
dear old Mrs. Crisparklc was as great ail evil 
in tkc destruction of individuality, ns the harsh 
anil utterly inconsiderate coercion of Sqdeers 
or Crcakle, 

lie advocated both in hia editorials and in his 
novels the establishment of free national schools, 
and he was the chief agent in overthrowing bail 


private schools and academies in England, by 
exposing them in his descriptions or ouch typi¬ 
cal schools as those of Squecis, Croakle, Mrs, 
Wackles, and Miss Moiiflfttheis, He wns one 
of the first in England to plond for tho estab¬ 
lishment of normal schools Tor the training of 
teachers, He made special visits to two great 
educational leaders in America, — Ilenry Bar¬ 
nard (g.e.) and Samuel Howe (g-W-L From the 
first he learned thcvnlueof free national schools, 
and by the second he was inspired with the 
enthusiasm he afterwards showed in favor or 
educating the derri, the blind, and the defective. 
His most pathetic story, Hr. Marigold, aroused 
deep interest in the training of the denf; ami 
Caleb Plummer’s daughter, in the Cricket on 
the liearlh, awakened sympathy for blind chil¬ 
dren in all civilized countries, Harnaby llvdgc 
led humanity to take an interest in feeble¬ 
minded children, and Poor Jo aroused the 
BriLish people, and led to the opening of schools 
for the neglected children in cities and towns. 

Dickons advocated the teaching of music, 
art, and manual training in elementary schools. 
He made an exposure af every possible kind of 

cramming 11 in Dojnbey find Sou, 7/circf Times. 
and Mr,?. Lirriper's Lodgings. _ He discussed 
the special evil of working a child beyond tho 
" fatigue point ” in his nrticle on the schools of 
the Stepney Union. 

lie pleaded for a free, real childhood in 
nonrly every honk lie wrote, especially in Hard 
Fillies, Dombey anti /Son, The Tale of Two 
Cities, Bleak House, Marlin Chuzskwit, and 
Miijtiy /unction. The. need of the fullest 
development of the imagination is clearly 
revealed and intelligently discussed in 11 ml 
Times. In the preface to the first number of 
JJoirse/ioh! Worths, Dickens stated that one of 
the reasons for publishing the magazine was to 
aid in developing the imagination of the chil¬ 
dren. The importance of developing the indi¬ 
viduality oT each child wns made prominent in 
Hard Tims, Our Mutual Friend, Dowbey and 
Son, Darn'd Copparfield, Bleak _ House, and 
jl/nrtul C'AnzsIea'ii. Physical training and L-lic 
great importance of proper nutriLion were 
urged in Domicy and Non, David Copper/ield, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Great Expec¬ 
tations, and Edwin Drew!. 

Dickens understood clearly the ideals of the 
new education, and bj r revealing them inci¬ 
dentally in his novels, he influenced a much 
larger audience than he could have reached if 
lie had written, treatises on education, 

J. L. If. 

E-BlarbiicB: — 

IlnoiiEs, J. L. DMms as an Educator. (Now York, 
1001 .) 

DICKINSON COLLEGE, CARLISLE, PA. 
— A coeducational institution, and tho second 
college iu the state, chartered by the legisla¬ 
ture of Pennsylvania, Sept, 9, 17S3. Estab¬ 
lished on what was then practically the frontier, 
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Dickinson was the Brat college founded to meet 
the needs of the population in the new West. 
The name was chosen in recognition of tho 
services to the United States, and the 11 very 
liberal donation ” to the college of John Dick¬ 
inson, Governor of Pennsylvania, the author 
of the famous Letters from a Pennsylvania 
Fanner. In its early years the college was 
occasionally aided by the sLatc. Placed in a 
Presbyterian community, most of its earlier 
presidents and trustees were members of that 
denomination. The original charter provided 
that the successors of tho thirteen clerical 
trustees should also be clergymen, but this 
direction was repealed by an act of 1S20, 
whereby it is provided that " not more than 
one third " of the trustees shall at any time be 
clergymen, Since 1890, the Hoard of Trustees 
consists of fifty members, four elected by the 
alumni. In February, 1907, the Hoard of 
Trustees passed resolutions declaring that 
" Dickinson College is under the friendly 
auspices or the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
blit has never been owned or controlled by any 
church body,” In the same year, the college 
was accepted by the Carnegio Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching (fj.u.) as a non- 
scctarinn institution participating in its system 
of retiring allowances to professors. In 1600 
a school of law was erected as a part of the 
corporation, ami the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, which from 1834 to 1882. had been 
conferred upon the graduates of a private law 
school existing under the general patronago and 
supervision of the college, was formally re¬ 
created, This school is controlled by a self- 
perpetuating Board of Incorporators of fifty- 
five members, In addition to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, the college confers in course 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Philosophy, Bachelor of Science, and Master of 
Arts. 

The record of Dickinson's alumni is remark¬ 
able. With Princeton and Boivdoin, Dickin¬ 
son is the only other American college possess¬ 
ing the distinction oT having graduated in arts 
both a President of the United States and ft 
Chief Justice oF the Supreme Court. The list 
of other Federal judges, of members of state 
judiciaries, and of governors of states is sur¬ 
prisingly long, while it is doubtful if any educa¬ 
tional institution of a similar size has furnished 
to its country as many as nine cabinet officers, 
ten members of tho highest legislative body, 
and fifty members of the Lower House, In 
addition the legislature of Pennsylvania began 
very early to contain n large number of Dickin¬ 
son graduates. 

Grounds, buildings, and equipment are 
ynlucd (1909) at $501,000, The total produc¬ 
tive endowment is 3378,808; the annual income 
is 522,240. Tuitions and fees from students 
amount to $G9,4(j5. The total annual income 
is $62,070. There is an outstanding debt of 
3153,667, The average salary of a professor 


is S1700, There are nineteen members on the in¬ 
structing stud in the college, of whom fifteen arc 
full professors: in tho law school the instruct¬ 
ing staff numbers seven full professors. The 
enrollment in 101O-H was 428, of whom 351 
were in the collego and 77 in law. C, G, 

DICKINSON, JOHN WOODBRlDGE 
(1825—1001), — Schoolman; educated fttWillia- 
ton Seminary and Williams College, graduating 
n.t the latLer institution in 1852. For the next 
twenty-five years lie was connected with the 
State Normal School at Westfield, Mass., and 
from 1877 to 1894 he was secretary of the State 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, I-Ie 
wrote a history of education in Massachusetts, 
and numerous papers on the art of teaching. 

W. S. M. 

DICKINSON, JONATHAN (1689-1747). — 
The virtual founder of Princeton University, 
and its first president; was graduated at Ynlc m 
1706, Author of Familiar Letters to a Youug 
Gentleman (1745), and of numerous theological 
essays. W. -S, M. 

Reference : — 

IIaobman, J. F. History of Princeton and t'fs Jrulifuli'ons. 

{Pliiliuldnliiu, isroj, 

DICTAMEN. — The term applied in the 
universities of the Middle Ages to composition 
in prose and verse indifferently. It included 
not only the study of tho rules of prosody, but 
of nil kinds of prose composition, letter-writing, 
legal documents, ami official correspond nice. 
It thus formed an important part of the general 
education of the law student at Bologna, and 
several important works on the art oT dictnmcn 
appeared at this university, Tor example, Irne- 
rius (g.o.) wrote a notarial form hook (jorJJiu- 
Znriiun (abeUionttm). Bernard Silvester or 
Tours {q.u.) composed a work In verse oil tile¬ 
writing of Latin letters, Generally the art of 
dictamen formed part of the study of rhetoric, 
but nt Orleans it became " almost a distinct 
faculty," and the master of the school came to 
be known as magistcr in. dicta mine. 

See Liberal Arvrs, Seven; Rhetoric. 

RdJ ersnees : — 

Adblson, F, The Pencil Literal Ar/a. (New York, 
1000 .) 

Rabiidall, II. Unisera Hies of Europe. (Oxford, ISOfi.) 

DICTATION, METHOD OF. —A special 
form of classroom exercise, in which the teacher 
tells or reads a series of sentences which the 
children aro to wriLe down. It is a mclhod for 
testing or drilling the child's command of details 
na used in context. Ill penmanship, after the 
child has mastered parts of letters, letters, and 
words, the work is supplemented by rapid writ¬ 
ing from dictation ao as to make the practice 
in penmanship more nearly normal. A marc 
frequent uac of this method is found in the 
teaching of spelling. Hero the old word list 
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method ia supplemented h y sentence or para- cations bjf examples from the besh writers. The 
graph dictation, where the attention is likely to chief distinctively nftW features introduced by 
be divided between meaning and form in a Johnson were the use of illustrative C|imtatidTifl 
natural manner. Dictation ia sometimes used and a more accurate find thorough analysis of the 
in the teaching of composition, though its vo-lue senses of words and phrases. The book wag as 
here is much move restricted. The method of pronouncedly literary in its character ns Bailey's 

dictation is a special form of the contextual was technical. Between the publication of 

method, H. S. Johnson's Dictionary ami the first edition of 

See Contextual Method ; Spelling, Teach- Webster's in 1S2S many minor dictionaries were 
IHQ op , published, The most notable or these were the 

pronouncing dictionaries of ICcnrick (1773), 
DICTIONARY.— A collection of words, Walker (1701), Perry (1775), Sheridan (1700), 
commonly a general vocabulary, arranged in most of whom wove actors or elocutionists, 
some kind of alphabetic order with a statement Walker's dictionary became very generally ac- 
under each word of information as to its spoiling, cop ted as an authority, and ran through thirty 
pronunciation, meaning, or etymology. Most or more editions before ifc wps finally sup- 
of our larger dictionaries give information on all planted by Webster's dictionary. Smart pub- 
these subjects, and most of our nmallcr ones on fished, first in 1S3&, ttn edition of Walker, 
spelling, pronunciation, and meaning. The entitled IFalfcer JlemoaeUcd: a new Crilicitl Pro- 
term " dictionary," however, is used of varfoua Tiounctnff Dictionary, James Buchan, in his clic- 
other classes of alphabetic vocabularies, and tionnry published in 1757, was probably the first 
more loosely of works having subjects treated to indicate the full pronunciation of the voenbu- 
luulcr brief titles arranged In alphabetical lary words. 

order, us in Bible dictionary, architectural die- Webster's first dictionary was a small octave 
tiomiry, etc. (For the principal works of this book published in 1S00, and this W«s followed 
kind, see Aucuitectuhe, Economics, Encv- (1S2&) by his American Diction ary of the 
clopedias, etc,) English Language, to tho preparation of which 

The modern general English die tionnry has he devoted twenty years of zealous work, 
its immediate origin in the word lists or voenbu- Webster treated lexicography ns a science ns 
lanes of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth well ns an art; he emphasized its historical 
centuries, The earlier lists, of which the character, and gave a new importance to the 
Catholicon Anglievm ia the most notable, were etymologies; he covered both literary and 
mainly lists of wards in foreign languages with technical terms; ho first divided words so as to 
their English equivalents. The first list of indiento to the eye, ns nearly na might be, the 
English words with English definitions was A true pronunciation; he recognized the vicimis- 
Table Alphabetical of Hard Fords, published in ness of the conventional spoiling of runny Eng- 
1004 by one Robert Cawdrey. The first to as- lish words, and adopted various simpler spellings 
sumo the title of English Dictionary was that which he considered to be justified by tho smal- 
cDimnonly called Cnekernm's dictionary, pub- ogies of the language,_ such as those with the 
fished in 1623. The chief dictionaries to appear endings, -er, -ic, -or, -ize, instead of those with 
between this and the publication of Johnson's - re , -ick, -our, -ise. Webster himself published 
dictionary in 1755 wore: in 165(3, Blount's also the second edition of his work in 1S4Q; 
ramaus Glas&ographia; iu 1053 Phillips 1 a diction- but the next edition, that of 1847, was brought 
nry entitled T/\a Hew World of Wards, largely out by ft publishing house which has continued 
based upon Blount; in 1G77 Schoolmaster Cole's the revisions in nn unbroken series, each based 
English Dictionary explaining the diffevent upon the next preceding edition, these revisions 
terms that are wed in dinnity, husbandry, consisting of; the Unabridged of 13(14; the Inter- 
pbjsic, philosophy, law, nauigalion, mathematics, national of 1890, and the New International of 
and other arts and sciences: in 1717 Bailey'a 1DO0, with various intermediate editions, under 
Universal Etymological English _ Dictionary, tho same titles, having new matter in tho form, 
which was chiefly devoted to technical terms of of appendices or supplements, 
the arts, trades, and sciences, mid was tho first Since the publication of Webster's dictionary 
to give reasonably full etymologies, Bailey in 1828, various other important dictionaries 
also was the first to introduce the stress accent have been made. The dictionary of Charles 
for indicating the pronunciation, of words. Ben- Richardson, published in 1836, was an original 
jftvwm Martin, in Ms dictionary published in work vciy valuable for its abundant quotations 
1749,indicated the numbered syllables, and by from standard English authors, which conali- 
the use or omission nf accents indicated tho fcuted the chief distinction of the work. About 
quantity oE many long ami short syllables. 1860 w'ns published The Imperial Dictionary of Ihc 

Johnson's dictionary, with which modem English L tin pimps, edited and largely writ ten by 
English lexicography may be said to begin, John Ogilvie, n Scottish schoolmaster, who took 
appeared in 1755 in two large folio volumes Webster’s book us his basis, but added to it very 
entitled A Dictionary of the English Language extensively, giving the work a somewhat ency- 
in which all words are deduced from their origi- clopcdic nature. From 18B9 to 1891, the Ceu- 
nals, and are illustrated in their different class if.- lury Dictionary, with William D. Whitney ns 
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editor-in-chief, was published in parts appearing 
at short intervals. This in turn was based upon 
Ogiliyie's dictionary, and carried its encyclo¬ 
pedic features titill further, Joseph E. Worcester, 
who was trained in lexicography by Webster, 
compiled various small dictionaries between 
1830 and 1859, in which year his quarto diction¬ 
ary was published. This, for a time, disputed 
the field with Webs ter ns an authority oil the 
pronunciation of words. No revision of this 
book has been published, but an edition with a 
considerable supplement was published in 1881. 
The Standard Dictionary wna originally pub¬ 
lished (1803—1095) in two consecutively appear¬ 
ing volumes, This work was begun with the plan 
of using the 18-17 Webster ns its basis: but later 
this plan was given up; the historical treatment 
of words was abandoned; the etymology 
reduced nearly to Johnson's brevity; and cita¬ 
tions from elnssicnl English authors were re¬ 
placed with quotations from move modern, 
though often less direful writers, Hunter's 
Encyclopedic Dictionary (1S70-1SSB) is a large 
work of an encyclopedic nature, edited, and 
largely written, by Robert Hunter, a Scottish 
author, This work contains an ill-digested 
mass of material, and is chiefly valuable for its 
suggcstivciicss. 

In 1S84 appeared the first section, or part, of 
the Oxford English Dictionary, entitled A 
jYciu English Dictionary on Historical Prin¬ 
ciples, which all-in-all is the greatest dictionary 
over published in any language. This work, 
which is founded mainly on material gathered 
by the English Philological Society, bus been 
edited by Sir James A. H. Murray, assisted in 
the later parts by Dr. Henry Bradley and by 
William A. Craigio, It is almost purely philologi¬ 
cal and literary in character, giving exhaust¬ 
ive information ns to etymologies, and often 
ns to pronunciations; the senses are minutely 
analysed and treated according to their histori¬ 
cal development, with a multitude of citations 
dated and referred to their sources by page, 
author, and hook title, 

Besides these general dictionaries, there arc 
various special etymological or dialect diction¬ 
aries, of which Rev, W. W. Slceats’s Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language (1S9S) and 
Dr. Joseph Wright’a great Dialed Dictionary 
.(completed in 1905), arc too important to be 
passed over without mention. 

The dictionaries of Webster and preceding 
lexicographers were practically one-man com¬ 
pilations, Webster defined all the terms in his 
dictionary himself, made or compiled the etymol¬ 
ogies, and indicated the pronunciations, with 
onlv occasional assistance obtained from others 
and the help of tho few paid assistants who were 
little more than copyists. This was also true 
of preceding lexicographers. To-day, no gen¬ 
eral dictionary worthy of any credence ia made 
in this way or by general revisers alone. 

The Dictionary as an Authority, — Much 
lias been said and written about the credibility 


of the dictionary, and for and againBb accepting 
it ns a final authority in disputed questions. 
The modem unabridged dictionary, made by a 
corps of trained editors and specialists, is nearly 
always correct so far as it goes, though it may 
likely enough fail to record all the facts about 
n, particular question, Some mistakes are 
inevitable in any such work; but care and 
repeated verification liavo reduced the chance 
of error to a minimum. In matters of opinion, 
however, dictionaries may differ more or less, 
according to the light that the editor had in 
deciding the matter in question, or according to 
the standard adopted by him in making his 
decisions, as especially in pronunciation and 
spelling, Thus, if the dictionary gives a certain 
pronunciation for a word, it is morally certain 
that that pronunciation is used by a certain 
portion of the better educated people^ but 
whether this particular pronunciation is the 
best pronunciation is a matter of opinion, 
depending upon wlmt is accepted ns the best 
usage. The same is true of any particular 
spelling of a word that has more than one spell¬ 
ing in good or reputable usage, In these 
matters, therefore, some one or more books 
must be chosen ns the standard, or standards. 
But even in matters of opinion, the editor of a 
dictionary who is specially trained in his work 
anti has at bis command special information is 
exceptionally qualified to decide intelligently 
mul correctly. Therefore, where two different 
works in good standing give the preference to 
different spellings, or to different pronuncia¬ 
tions, tho fact probably is that both these works 
record reputable usage. There is, however, a 
decided convenience in accepting some one book 
ns final authority either for class instruction or 
for one's own personal guidance. See English 

Usage; Spelling. 

ThB School Use of Dictionaries, — With 
respect to tho large, or unabridged, dictionaries, 
the same qualities that fit them for general use 
also fit them for school use. Such a dictionary, 
to be the moat userid, should give in the moat 
easily accsessible manner whatever information 
about words, or phrases, or names, thot is 
needed by n person to use the word, phrase, or 
name correctly, or that is needed by a reader or 
hearer to understand best the context in which 
it occurs. The qualities of such a work are: 
accuracy, clearness, aptness, and fullness of 
information; and fullness of vocabulary, The 
most important of these qualifications, and the 
most difficult for any ono but a trained diction¬ 
ary worker to judge of, is accuracy, 

A large or unabridged dictionary may be 
made by a corps of trained dictionary workers 
and specialists; or it may he made by liberal 
copying from works now in large part obsolete 
and often erroneous, such as the curly (1S2B or 
1847) editions of Webster's dictionary, Ogilvic's 
Imperial Dictionary , or Hunter’s Encyclopedic 
Dictionary mentioned above, both of lvhioli 
works have been liberally used, without credit, 
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in thia way in the making of various diction¬ 
aries now on the market. Neither teachers nor 
boards of education ordinarily can make the 
examination that will detect this; and no ono 
can have the universal information that will, 
without investigation, enable detection of inae- 
ouracies and general out-of-datc-ncss which be¬ 
come ao glaring when investigation has been 
rande. A few up-to-date definitions and a 
colored plate here and there easily lend a de¬ 
ceptive appearance of thoroughness and ac¬ 
curacy, It may safely be said, however, that 
any unabridged dictionary reliable as accurate 
must now he made by a corps of men trained 
in dictionary work, cooperating with a body of 
scientific specialists who define nr revise nil the 
terms in their respective departments. Any 
unabridged dictionary, therefore, is without _tha 
primary requisite of accuracy if its technical 
terms arc defined by general revisers rather than 
by specialists, If in any work all the terms in 
tlm several sciences have been revised by spe¬ 
cialists, it is safe to assume that that font will 
be stated, and the names of the scientists given; 
and it is equally safe to assume that when this 
is not done the work has been made by copying 
other, usually obsolete, publications, 

Clearness is essential in the typographical 
form ns well as in the presentation of the sub¬ 
ject matter. The typo impression should bo 
clear, and the symbols used easily intelligi¬ 
ble to the average pupil, The typographical 
arrangement should be simple, so that tho pupil 
will know where to look Tor a torm. A feeling 
of uncertainty aa to whether a word or phrases 
will be found in one placo or another is often 
•sufficient to deter a child from looking up 
its meaning, though he should have doue ao to 
prepare Iiib lesson propcvly. The form of 
statement in the definition should be dear, 
and not involved, In this respect verbiage, aa 
well as distinctions not involving a material dif¬ 
ference in meaning, tend to confuse the student. 

Encyclopedic information which is closely 
connected with the meaning of a word is an 
advantage to the more advanced, and often 
renders clear a definition which coukcl not be 
briefly and clearly expressed without it. Many 
terms that are looked up have some special 
application or Telntion, the statement of which, 
though encyclopedic, Is the main thing for which 
the dictionary is consulted. Such information, 
when not properly separated from the definition 
itself, may result in confusion. Under this 
head may bo included the kind of information 
ivwi in synonyms. Sunh m utter can no t usu ally 
c incorporated into the definitions; but it is 
one of the important functions of the larger, 
especially of the unabridged dictionaries, to 
furnish such information. 

Tho size or the vocabulary or number of 
terms defined in n dictionary ig of great impor¬ 
tance up to a certain limit, beyond winch it 
becomes a matter of relatively minor considera¬ 
tion. It is quite important that the large dic¬ 


tionary should contain all of the words that arc 
likely to bo looked for; and if it enn bo mado to 
include more than these, so ns to meet prnoticaljy 
every call made upon it, that is a decided ad¬ 
vantage, if other essentials are not sacrificed. 
Tho one-volume dictionaries arc practically 
limited to their present size, and further en¬ 
largement of the vocabulary is necessarily ac¬ 
complished by various methods of condensation 
in typography, definition, etc. 

Any teacher can satisfactorily determine tho 
questions of clearness, aptness, and fullness of 
information, and of size of the vocabulary, by 
a word-for-word comparison of one dictionary 
with another, In fact, such n method carried 
far enough will determine, ns well, the relative 
accuracy of two books, if the differences noted 
arc carefully investigated. 

The smaller dictionaries best suited for school 
use must differ somewhat Train those host 
suited for general use, The small school dic¬ 
tionary must contain definitions that will be 
brier enough to admit of the book's being kept 
within n certain size, limited by the matter of 
price, and yet must he plain and full enough 
to convey the general idea of the meaning of the 
terms defined to an immnturc pupil ignorant of 
their moaning. Definitions that would answer 
well enough for the pocket dictionary for general 
use often will not answer as well for the smaller 
school dictionaries. Etymologies also arc of 
more importance in some of Ihc smaller school 
dictionaries than they would be in a dictionary 
of the same size for general use. Aside from, 
these consideration a, tho same qualities are to 
bo demanded ns in the unabridged school 
diotionaries. The churneter of any small dic¬ 
tionary may be readily determined by n careful 
examination and comparison with a trustworthy 
unabridged dictionary. 

The use to which a dictionary should be put 
in school depends largely upon the advancement 
of the pupil. Tho subject matters concern¬ 
ing which information is sought in the school 
dictionary are: spelling, pronunciation, mean¬ 
ing, and etymology. The goal Mint should be 
aimed at is to have the child know with fair 
exactness tho meaning of every word used in 
his lesson of the day, cither in the book or in his 
own presentation of it. For the primary grades 
this is, of course, impossible. Every young 
child hag a general idea of the meaning of many 
words which lie uses constantly, and yet he 
is unable accurately to state their meanings, 
To compel such a child look up every word 
used of which he could not tell the meaning 
would delay his progress in study, and burden 
his mind with a mass of definitions which ho 
will better acquire more slowly, llcnl defini¬ 
tions of these wards would usually involve tho 
use of other words with senses unknown ar 
uncertain to him, and tho statement of idena 
whioh he would be unable adequately to compre¬ 
hend. In tho primary grades, therefore, refer¬ 
ence to the dictionary must lie mainly for in- 
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formation as to tlic epollingj or the pronuncia¬ 
tion, or to get such a general sense of a word 
Q3 is conveyed by a simple synonym or a brief 
(though inadequate) definition. Tn other wards, 
tins meanings of difficult words must be merely 
translated into simpler ideas. With the ad¬ 
vance in studies a dictionary with fuller and 
more precise definitions ia needed. The pupil's 
vocabulary has grown bo that ho is able to 
grasp a more accurate analysis of the sense 
of a word or phrase. IIo is iiIbo beginning to 
understand tho fnot that words grow or develop 
from other words. Here some explanation 
from the teacher will be of assistance. The 
literal etymological sense of a word may ha 
such as to throw light on the sense in whiah it is 
used, or may be of lively interest, na suggesting 
some character of tho thing named. The 
pupil still further ndvnnced, tho high school 
boy or girl, is learning from Ilia books that man's 
history is not only u long one, reaching back into 
antiquity, but that the ideas and customs and 
doings of our present clay aro closely affected, 
indeed, often determined, by what previous 
races have done and been. In other words, he 
is developing a sense of the meaning of history. 
Here the dictionary may be made a real help in 
furthering this development, whioli is slow 
enough at best. The teacher may point out 
that tlm English vocabulary is polyglot, record¬ 
ing tho influence upon the English people of tlm 
races with whom they have coma into contact. 
Then the etymology of a word becomes a thing 
of real interest, not the technical etymological 
ohangca that have taken placo (though theso 
may, too, have such interest), but the general 
historical sense of the word. So the historical 
treatment becomes of importance. Tho fact 
that the language has changed and developed 
along logical lines in the past may bo made 
plain by pointing to tho history of the sense de¬ 
velopment of the words. Innumerable things 
oE real interest present themselves. These 
things will not bo seen unaided, but a hint hero 
and a help there will arouse in most pupils an 
unfailing and lively interest in tho language 
which they use. Even the studies in which 
thoy are engaged consist largely in the learning 
o[ the meanings of words, and the relations of 
these meanings to each other, as in rhetoric, 
grammar, arithmetic, botany, chemistry, geol¬ 
ogy, etc. The history and meanings of terms, 
then, is a stepping stone to the history and 
meaning oT the great movements of the human 
race in time. 

But it is not words alone of which the scholar 
may learn tho significance in the dictionary. 
Historical events and characters get conven¬ 
tional names: DarlinDccree, Thirty Years' War, 
Ecumenical Councils, Holy Roman Empire, 
Ausgleich, White Russians, Little Englanders, 
etc. If the " dictionary habit," when acquired 
by a student, means only the satisfaction of his 
curiosity as to the meanings of this word ar that, 
it is of but trivial importance, If it means to 
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him the acquisition of a knowledge of the mean¬ 
ings of words and names, and of the relation of 
these meanings to caeh other so as to enable 
him bestto understand the c?mct and full signifi¬ 
cance of English literature, hn has acquired an 
invaluablo accomplishment. There are, how¬ 
ever, few pupils who will do this without ma¬ 
terial aid and guidance by the teacher, 

J\ S, A, 

DIDACTIC METHOD.—Tho method of 
instruction, as contrasted with the method of 
development (g.u.). More particularly, that 
method of moral education, which attempts 
to teach morality through direct ethical instruc¬ 
tion, as opposed to indirect and ineidental 
moral training, The didactic method lays its 
mam emphasis upon precept, principle, doc¬ 
trine, and rule, rather than on example, habit, 
etc. 

See Direct Methods op Teaching; In¬ 
struction; MonAL Education. 

DIDACTICS. — The eeience or art of teach¬ 
ing. In the seventeenth century, there wns a 
general search, in philosophy, science, and cdu- 
aatian, for some one single, comprchciiBivo 
method which could be substituted for the em¬ 
pirical variety of rule of thumb methods per¬ 
petuated by tradition and custom. Largely 
through tho iiifluonoo of Coimuiius {q.v.), tho 
term " didactics " was introduced to designate) 
tho one method as manifested in teaching. In 
this country, the term " general method " 
has come into common use ns a substitute far 
tho tErm " didactics," In Germany, whom 
tho terminology of pedagogical theory has been 
highly elaborated, especially in the Herbartinn 
school, the term Didaktik is employed to desig¬ 
nate one division of the many fields into which 
pedagogy in general is subdivided, J. D. 

Sec Method, General; Pedaqoqy] Philos¬ 
ophy op Education; Methods, Teaching, 

DIDEROT, DENIS, — Barn at Langres. 
France, in 1713, and died in 1784. Educated 
by the Jesuits, lie became a bitter enemy of 
Home and Catholicism, and led a vagabond 
kind of life, which was not improved by his 
marriage (1743), In fact, liifl domestic life 
was irregular and unhappy. But, iu spite of 
all, Diderot lived a useful life, anti made many 
important contributions to philosophy and edu¬ 
cation. His works reveni tho marvelous versa¬ 
tility of hiB mind, consisting, na they do, of trans¬ 
lations, stories, plays, essays, philosophical 
criticism, and original compositions, A list of 
his chief works is given below. Here must bo 
noticed those which were morn or less intimately 
related to education. The great monument 
of his career was the Encyclopedic, on Dictiu~ 
mureraisomni des sciences, des arts ct dcs millers, 
in twenty-eight volumes (1750-1772). This 
great work provoked the opposition of fclio 
Roman Catholic Church, and was suppressed 
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in 1750. It dared la assume the principle of 
religious toleration and freedom of epeculation, 
and argued that the principal concern of govern¬ 
ment wa3 tlio welfare oT the common people. 
Many Df his collaborators, including D’Alem¬ 
bert and Rousseau, deserted him when official 
support was withdrawn from the enterprise; 
hut Diderot continued its publication in a 
clandestine manner, writing thousands 0 / tlio 
articles himself. His chief contributions to the 
science of pedagogy wero two treatises, entitled 
The Systematic Refutation of (fie Book of ffelue- 
tim on Man (1773), and his Flan of a Univer- 
nly, written, in 1776, at tliarequest of Catherine 
II of Russia. In thosa works Lhc following 
positions are maintained: (1) Instruction is 
necessary for all, should be compulsory, and 
therefore under the direction of the State. (2) 
The curriculum or secondary instruction (Fac¬ 
ulty of Arts) needs to he revised, useless studies 
dropped, and a better balanced system em¬ 
ployed. Ho severely criticized the traditional 
system in which (to quote his own words) " not 
a word on natural history, not n word on real 
chemistry, very little on the movement and fall 
of bodies, very few experiments still less of 
anatomy, and nothing nf geography ” is licni-d. 
(3) He proposed the fallowing reforms of these 
" abuses,' 1 First, utility should be the measure 
of values in the subjects oT schooling. Second, 
the sciences arc to be preferred for purposes Df 
tenching, Of tlio eight divisions in the Faculty 
of Arts, the first five arc devoted to mathomatics, 
mechanics, astronomy, physics, nnd chemistry. 
Grammar and the ancient languages arc as¬ 
signed to the last three years. (4) liia Plan of 
a ftiisaisn University included these further 
novelties: the division of the classes into several 
series of parallel courses, scientific and literary, 
religious, ethical and historical,reatheticnl, etc.; 
history should be taught, beginning with the 
most recent cvents anti working backwards to 
antiquity; rending and rcstlietical culture must 
be earnestly studied because they are among 
tlio most agreeable and necessary elements of 
life. In addition to these propositions, it is 
to the credit of Diderot that he was one of the 
first to suggest the possibility of teaching the 
blind through the sense of touch, See his Let¬ 
ter on ike Blind, in which lie showed the depend¬ 
ence of men's ideas on the five senses, and dem¬ 
onstrated the relativity of all knowledge. Iu 
the Letter on Deaf Mules I 10 argued that cestheti- 
cal study was a valuable aid in promoting that 
variety of talent and adaptation in which all 
successful achievement cousints. It is plain 
that these philosophical views reveal all the 
contradictions of the time struggling with each 
□tiler, Nevertheless, they prepared the way 
for the more systematic work of later thinkers. 
Diderot was not a dogmatist; his gift lay in bril¬ 
liant and somewhat shallow criticism. He was, 
ns John Morleysaye, "above all things interested 
in the life of man, not the abstract life of the 
race; in the relation of real and concrete motives 


in this or that special cn.se. 1 ' Ileuce lug contribu¬ 
tions to the science of education lack the per¬ 
manence which they might otherwise have ac¬ 
quired. II. D. 

(For portrait, aeo opp. p. 307.) 

RalBrances: — 

Assbsat onil Tooiineut. Completes million ol Dldcmt's 
works, 1870-1877. 

jffntJNETfBno. Eludes critiques, (Paris, 1 SSL) 
Caiu.Vle. Thomas, JJasny an Diderot. (London, 1881.) 
Didbuot's works include; Philosophic Thoughts, 1740; 
The ScspUs's Walk, 1747; Litters on the Jllind, 
1740; tlio Encyclopedia, 1760-1772; I.c Paradox 
aur le CouiSdien; 'fhc Drciirn of D‘Alembert, 17QII. 
Mantmv, John, Diikrol arid the EncydoptrtJials, (Lon¬ 
don. 1DD5.) 

Encyclopedia Eritannica, s,v. Diderot 
Ho SEN'kuan 2 . Diderot’s Lehcn nnd Werkc. (Leipzig, 
1800.) 

DIESTERWEG, FRIEDRICH ADOLF 
WILHELM (1700-1SGG). —One or the foremost 
German educators of the nineteenth century; 
was born at Siogen, Westphalia^ and studied 
mathematics, philosophy, nnd history at the 
universities of Hevborn nnd Tubingen. As a 
private tutor in Mnnnheim (1811), lie at¬ 
tempted to apply Pestalozzi'a method of tench- 
inguiftthcmaticB. Later on (1813), ns a tenchcr 
of the Frankfort model school (jl/irsfersc/uife), 
lie was largely influenced by De Laspde, Griiner, 
and other direct disciples of Pestnlozzi, In 
ISIS he took a position nt the Latin school in 
Elbcrfcld, where lie met Wilbcrg (q.v,), a 
highly inspiring teacher, from whom lie learned 
the secret of the So era tic or heuristic method. 
It was largely Wilberg's example which in¬ 
duced him to devote his life to the cause of ele¬ 
mentary education. In 1B2G Diesterwcg was 
appointed as a director of the newly established 
teachers' seminary at Mtirs in the Rhine prov¬ 
ince. At the hend of this institution lie passed 
twelve of the most nctive and fruitful years or 
his life. The course of study which he worked 
out for this school became a model for all other 
Prussian training schools, and thus shaped tire 
preparation of Prussian teachers for a quarter of 
a century, being then superseded by n much 
narrower nnd less enlightened course, In con¬ 
sequence of the reputation which he hnd envued 
in this position. Dies ter weg in 1B3B was cnlled 
to fl larger field of activity by Jus appoinLment 
as director of the new IlciTm Teachers' Seminary 
(Koniyliches Seminar filr StadtschuUehrer). In 
connection with tlio seminary lie established a 
practice school, ami through this lie revolution¬ 
ized the methods in tlio Ilerlin elementary 
schools, 

Diestcrweg's activity, however, was by no 
means confined to his own institution, or to the 
city in which it was established. He traveled 
all civer the country, addressing teachers every¬ 
where. organized associations of teachers, and 
published a number of excellent textbooks 
which introduced new methods of teaching 
arithmetic, geometry, rending and language, 
nnd other subjects, To disseminate his ideas 
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still more widely, lie had established (in 1B27) 
the Rhenish Journal of Education and Instruc¬ 
tion (llheinischs Blatter fiir Brziehung und 
Untcrricht ), For this paper, which he edited 
until his death, lie wrote many articles on the 
fundamental principles of education, on special 
methods, and on the necessity of raising the 
intellectual, social, and economic status of tho 
elementary school teacher. 

The cardinal itloa of his pedagogy was tho 
principle of soh-activity, ana lie wag himself a 
brilliant exponent of it in practice, as is known 
from the testimony of some of the teachers 
whom ho trained at M8rs and ill Berlin. He 
insisted on starting with clear sense perceptions, 
on proceeding from the known to the unknown, 
and on elaborating general principles through 
the free mental activity aT the child, who was 
to be the center of instruction, rather than the 
teacher or tho subject, He also strove to 
emancipate the school from the domination of 
the Church, advocating expert lay supervision 
and a free religious instruction, bused not on 
dogma, but on ethical principles. For this 
reason he was also opposed to denominational 
scimolg, which still avo the rule in most parts of 
Germany. It wns inevitable that Dies ter weg's 
fearlessness in fighting for these liberal ideas 
should bring him into conflict with tho educa¬ 
tional authorities of the State, especially when, 
arter the accession of Frederick William IV in 
1840, the party which tried to restrict popular 
education to tho minimum gained tho ascend¬ 
ency. In IB47 he was deposed from his office, 
although still left in the possession of his salary. 
Ilia enforced leisure he used for the further 
propagation of his educational ideas by word 
and pen. In 185B he wns elected a member of 
tho Prussian legislature, where he untiringly 
worked for the freedom of the school and far the 
betterment of the condition of the teacher. His 
suventy-fifth birthday was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm by teachers all over Gcvmany; soon 
after he died at his home in Berlin, 

Dicsterweg clearly recognized the social func¬ 
tion of the school. His ideal aim wna the up¬ 
lifting of the masses of the people through a 
practical, moral, and religions education. The 
necessary means to this end was the creation of 
a real leaching profession, therefore he became 
a teacher or teachers. He was a follower of 
Pcstaloxzi, but, unlike him, lie was a practical 
teacher of rave ability, and thus able to rcduco 
Pcstalozzi’s theories to workable methodsforthc 
classroom. His work for German education 
may well be compared with that of Horace 
Mann for American schools. Both were great 
educational agitators, and both had at times to 
encounter the most bitter opposition, but whiles 
Mann's fame rests chiefly on his ability to or¬ 
ganize education anil to rouso public opinion 
in its support, most of Diestcrweg's work was of 
a strictly professional character and of direct 
influence on the teachers. The beat systematic 
exposition of his ideas is found in his Weg- 


weiser filr deutsche Lehrer (Guide for German 
Teachers), published in 1834 in collaboration 
with ji number of other teachers, who wrote 
some of the parts on special methods. As the 
best application of his methodology, he himself 
considered Ins Populare ffimmelshunde (Popu¬ 
lar Astronomy ), Berlin, 1B41, 

For a complete bibliography of Diestcrweg's 
writings, see the edition of his Rheinische Bidder 
by A. Chr. Jcssen in Lindner's Piidagogische 
Klassiker, Vol. VI, Vienna, 1879, F. M. 

(See portrait, opp. p. GBO.) 

REfBraoces: — 

Andiieae, C, Orossc Erzicher, Vol, IV. (Leinzin, 
1BDU.) 

ICheitz, W, Dieslsrmcfl und die Lehrorbilduno. (Wit¬ 
tenberg, 1800 ,) 

RietiTF.n, If. DicslcrwcQ uacfi sefnem Lc ben unrf IVtrA'cn. 
(Vienna, 1000.) 

SALtwjjnK, E. row. Adolf l)\es\crweg : Darslellung 
seines Lcb ?iis nut! seiner Arheil, nut! /Liiaien/il pus 
seinea i'chripen. (LniiBdsiilzii, 180D-1000.) In 
Bibliclhek Pudiigooischer Illassiker, Vol. XXXVI- 
XXXVIII. 

Wilke, E. Diestcrwea wtd die Lchrerbildung, (Berlin, 
1800.) 

DIET. — Sec Food; Nutrition; School 
Lunches, 

DIETETICS. — Sec Household Arts. 

DIFFERENCE TONES, — See- Combina¬ 
tion Tones, 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS,—See Cal¬ 
culus, 

DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTIONS.— 
In the course of animal evolution special organs 
have been set apart Tor the more complete per¬ 
formance of certain particular functions. Thus 
an organ bna been set apart for the reception of 
light stimulation. This organ, the eye, has 
been differentiated from the general surface of 
the body, which is at nil times somewhat sensi¬ 
tive to impressions produced by light. In the 
same fashion the ear has been differentiated 
from the rest of the body ns the organ especially 
adapted to the reception of sound stimulations, 
Differentiation of organic functions is advan¬ 
tageous, because it makes possible a higher de¬ 
gree of sensitivity and a higher degree of.per¬ 
fection in each of the differentiated functions. 
There must, however, be in connection with this 
differentiation some central organ which shall 
unify all of the different functions so that they 
shall eoaperate in individual life. Differentia¬ 
tion of functions lias taken place during the 
process of organic evolution, and is not carried 
further during individual development, The 
processes of individual development arc pro¬ 
cesses of organization and integration rather 
than processes of differentiation. C, H. J, 

DIFFERENTIATION OF STUDIES. — 
The process af classifying experience into its 
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characteristic nap cuts; the development of 
the ahild's knowledge so that it becomes mani¬ 
fest to him hh the various school subject,?. 
Sometimes the di Heron tintion, so far as tho 
classification of the curriculum is concerned, 
ia temporary, ns in the ease of penmanship, 
which appears with tho need to write in the first 
grade and disappears with approximate mastery 
in the fifth or sixth school year, Again the dif¬ 
ferentiation is continuous, appearing whenever 
certain experiences arc felt to he closely re¬ 
lated; and further ifilTercntiation follows a larger 
massing of knowledge and the ensuing ne¬ 
cessity for further aubclnssificution. Thus, 
nature study, which is pursued in the lowest 
school years, is differentiated into geography 
and elementary science; later, scioncebecomes 
the physical and biological sciences; and later 
still biological scienco becomes botany, zoBlogy, 
etc. If. S. 

See CounELATioN; Couhse of Study. 

DIFFUSION, — The undeveloped nervous 
system is made up of cells which aro devoid of 
branches. The absence of branches makes it 
possible for energy to enter and escape from 
these cells in various directions. Tho result 
of this absence of definite paths within tho nerv¬ 
ous tissues is that tho muscles of the body are 
thrown into irregular and inharmonious con¬ 
traction by motor impulses coining in nil direc¬ 
tions from the undeveloped nerve cells. In 
like manner the sensory impulses which enter 
into tho undeveloped cells become confused and 
intermingled, The whole situation is de¬ 
scribed by the term " diffusion.” As nerve cells 
develop definite branches, and ns paths of trans¬ 
mission aro organized through the nervous 
tissue, the organism becomes coSrdinated. (See 
Coordination.) Combinations of sensory im¬ 
pulses become regular and precise. The transi¬ 
tion from diffusion to coordination is admir¬ 
ably illustrated in the development of the writ¬ 
ing habit. At first movements nrc excessive, 
distributed over all the muscles oT the body, 
inharmonious, often antagonistic, and utterly 
confused. As development goes forward, tho 
excessive movements disappear, the inhar¬ 
monious elements of finger and hand move¬ 
ment disappear, and diffusion gives place to 
regular, well-defined activities, The same 
formula, applies to sensory experiences, Let 
one [*o into a new complex experience. At first 
the impressions are entangled and confused. 
There is a mass of conflicting sensations. In 
the course of time, if experience is allowed to 
develop, these impressions are organized so 
that each calls up da appropriate activity and 
stands in its proper relation to its fellow. Here, 
again, diffusion gives place to order and or¬ 
ganization. 

The statement thus far assumes that the 
nervous system is nt some time wholly unde¬ 
veloped. This is of course not true, Certain 
centers are wholly undeveloped, but large areas 


of the nervous system oT all the higher animals 
are developed through inheritance (see It?- 
S2’iNCTfl)i consequently absolute diffusion never 
appears, liven the instincts, however, show a 
degree of diffusion in their first manifestations. 

See Cquhdinatjon. C. II. J. 

Refsren-a : — 

Judd, C. H, Genetic Psychology for Teachers, (Now 

York, 19011.) 

DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
SOCIETY FOR THE.—This society arose 
out of the suggestions of Lord Brougham (r 7 . 11 .), 
contained in his Practical Observations upon the 
Education of the People, for the encouragement 
of good reading among tire working classes, The 
aim of the Society, which was organized in 
1S25 through the efforts of Lard Brougham, was 
to publish good literature at a price which 
would bring its volumes within the reach of 
workingmen. The first volume appeared in 
1827. 

See article on Brouqham, 

RoIernlTCBa: — 

ffnouaiiAtf, Loiid, Practical OlisomaJinna upon tho 

Education of the People. (London, 1B‘2E,) 

Edinburgh Review, June, 1B27, 

DIGGES, LEONARD, THE ELDER.— 

One of the leading mathematicians of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, who belongs to the gentle¬ 
men amateur a Indents of the subject, lie was 
said to bo the beat " architect " of tlic ngc, ex¬ 
cellent at fortifications, nnd to have antici¬ 
pated the invention of the telescope. He wrote: 
A geometrical Practice named PnnlonieCrin, tli- 
videdinto three books, Lonpuiicfn'a, Planimctria, 
and Slereomelrin, containing Rules man ifoldc 
for mensuration of all lines, superficies and 
solides, 1571 (edited ami finished by hia son, 
Thomas Digges). In this hook tho theodolite 
is for the first time described. Thomas Digges, 
his son, added to his father's writings. His own 
works (24 volumes in number) are noteworthy 
as the earliest books in which spherical trigo¬ 
nometry is used in England, F. W. 

Reference: — 

Call, W. VV, II. Hilton of ihc Sludy of Mathematics 
a( Cnui 6 rir/ 0 fl. (London, 1 BSD.) 

DIGIT. — Sec Numbers, 

DIJON, UNIVERSITY OF. —Founded in 
1722 by tno then Duke oT Bourbon, and sanc¬ 
tioned by Papal hull ill 1723. Only a law faculty 
was maintained, Financial support was given 
by the faculty, and when tho university was 
suppressed in 1793 it was materially well estab¬ 
lished. A law school was re-created in 1304, and 
beenmo a faculty in 1B08; faculties of science 
and letters were established in 1310, and medi¬ 
cine was taught there from 1820. The uni¬ 
varsity was created by the French University 
Act in 1396. The faculties of law, science, let- 
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tors, and a preparatory school of medicine and 
pharmacy are maintained. In 1910 there were 
enrolled 1015 students, oE whom 625 were in the 
law faculty, 

See Fuancb, Education in. 

DILLINGEN, THE UNIVERSITY OF, BA¬ 
VARIA.—The first of the Catholic universities 
to be established in the sixteenth century, hav¬ 
ing been founded by the Bishop of Augsburg in 
1540. For a time Dillingcn waa the intellectual 
center of Catholic Germany, but gradually 
declined in importance, until it was finally dis¬ 
banded in 1S03. It has a direct descendant, 
however, in the Royal Bavarian Lyceum, or¬ 
ganized in 1S04, which olTers a four-year course 
in Catholic theology. There were 141 students 
in attendance in 1910. 

HsIerBiica I — 

GrBoriT, Til. Gcschichte der ehcrnaligon Uniecrs'Mt 
Ditlinsen. {Freiburg, 10020 

DILWORTH, THOMAS, — An English 
textbook writer who wrote A New Guide to the 
English Tongue, about 1740, which held a high 
place in the schools, in whioh English was 
taught, lor the next half century, The book in¬ 
cludes a spelling book of “ common and proper 
words 1 ' Rom one to six syllables, words same 
In sound and different in signification, a short 
grammar, a collection of sentences in prose and 
verse, divine, moral, and historical, together 
with some short fables; and forms of prayer 
for children, The whole is designed “for the 
use of schools in Great Britain, Ireland, and in 
the several English colonies and plantations 
abroad,It is dedicated to the promoters of 
the charity schools of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by Dilworth, dating from Wapping School, 
Juno 13, 1740. There is a list of names and 
schools or ever 100 clergymen and schoolmasters 
Who declare that Dilwortb’s book is “ the best 
of its kind that hath been made public." It 
docs nob seem improbable that Dilworth's book 
was thus the widest circulated and most remu¬ 
nerative English grammar of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. There are rough cuts 
for the select fables. About 1743 Dilworth fol¬ 
lowed up his textbooks for English by The 
Schoolmaster's Assistant, being a Compendium 
of Arithmetic both Practical and Theoretical. 
This, ho says on the title-page, is recommended 
by eminent mathematicians, “ to ho used in aU 
schools." It is dedicated to " the reverend 
and worthy schoolmasters in Great Britain 
and Ireland." and is designed "to tako off" 
from them ' that heavy burden of writing out 
rules and questions which you have so long la¬ 
boured under." Ho has followed the catechetical 
method of question and answer, "because chil¬ 
dren can better judge ef the force of an answer 
than follow reason through a chain of conse¬ 
quences," Dilworth includes nn Essay on the 
Education of Youth, in which he says that 11 a 
year's education in writing is, by many, thought 


enough for girls' education," and this often 
delayed until eighteen or twenty years of age. 
and pleaded for girls to go to school ns early and 
stay as long as boys, Over fifty schoolmasters, 
with names and schools given, recommend this 
book " ns the only one for the purpose (ariffi- 
melic), that hath been made public." Ap¬ 
parently Cocker's Arithmetic (q.v.) was no 
longer in use. The rules and examples are 
given, bub there is no rationalized theory of the 
processes. The multiplication table goes up 
to nine only. Dilworth also wrote textbooks 
on the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes and the 
Young Book-keeper's Assistant. F. W. 

DINTER, GUSTAV FRIEDRICH (1760- 
1331). — A distinguished German clergyman 
and educator. Born at Damn, Saxony, and 
educated at the TursfenscAide in Grimmn, lie 
studied philosophy and theology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Lcipsig, and then became pastor of a 
village nenr Borna. Ilis interest in education 
was so great that lie took a number or poor but 
talented young men into his house to train them 
for teachers, not onl}' giving them free instruc¬ 
tion, but also boarding, lodging, and clothing 
them at his own expense. In 1707 he was ap¬ 
pointed principal of a newly established normal 
school at Dresden with which an elementary 
school was connected. _ On account of his 
health lie retired from Lhis position in 1907. and 
became again a country pastor, without, how¬ 
ever, giving up his educational activity. In 
1810 he was called to ICiinigsJjcrg as inspector 
of the sohoola of the province of Prussia, to 
which position was added the chair of Pastoral 
Theology and Morals in the university. Din ter 
was of great influence on the development or 
tlio German elementary school, where he was 
one d the first to introduce the ideas of the 
philanthropinists and of Pestnlazzi. His meth¬ 
ods of religious instruction were specially valu¬ 
able. Among his writings, which have been 
edited by Wilhelm (43 vis., 1B40-1B52) the 
most important arc his iSc/nilfe/irerlffticJ (Bili/c 
far Schoolmasters), a model of the Somatic 
method Die uorz&glichsten Regeln der Pdda- 
gogik (Chief Rules of Pedagogy), arid hia very in¬ 
teresting Autobiography. F, M. 

(See portrait, opp. p. 6B2.) 

DIOCESAN SYSTEM IN EDUCATION,— 
See Bisirors' Schools; Canon Law in Educa¬ 
tion; Chuhch Schools, etc. 

DIONYSIUS. — Early Christian writer, bom 
in Alexandria about 200 a.d. into a pagan 
family of wealth and rank. Early in life, after 
investigating various philosophies, he fell 
under Christian influences in the catechetical 
school (g.y.) of his native city, which had ftt- 
. tained its highest renown under the leadership 
of its greatest teacher, Origcn (i/.u-), whose mast 
eminent pupil he became. In 232 lm succeeded 
Origen as Director of the Alexandrian School, 
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filling this position with marked ability for 
sixteen years, and winning world-wide recog¬ 
nition as tho foremost educator of his time. So 
rent was his influence that Athanasius (q. a,) 
escribed him as " the Teacher of the Church." 
Alexandria lmd succeeded Athens ns the chief 
center of learning and philosophy, and had be¬ 
came the battle ground of Christian thought. 
Its famous library and museum aLtraclcd schol¬ 
ars from all over the world. Its catecheticnl 
school, founded by Pantrenus ( 7 . 1 ).), and modeled 
after the philosophical schools of Greece, had 
been built up by its great teachers, Clement 
( q,v.) and Origan (r/.u.), to a position of world¬ 
wide influence. They held that all truth is 
precious, whether gained from Christian or 
heathen sources, regarded all which lmd been 
well said by the Greek philosophers as given by 
divine revolution, and welcomed their aid in 
working out the great problems of religious 
thought. They wore the mantle of the phil¬ 
osopher, and taught the systems oT Greek phil¬ 
osophy to their classes, especially the Nco- 
Platonic, which was dominant in their day. In 
opposition to the Angustinian view of tlio 
transcend once of God, they insisted upon the 
divino immanence, conceiving of God aa in¬ 
dwelling in the world ns a spirit dwells in a body. 
They regarded nil life as an education of the soul, 
and considered culture ns closely related to 
faith, They emphasized the inherent worth of 
the soul ns made in the imago ar God. Tal¬ 
lowing these lines, Dionysius gave much atten¬ 
tion to the condition of the soul after death, and 
taught the existence of an intermediate state .as 
a school in which departed souls are prepared 
by an intellectual fire for the heavenly life, thus 
laying the foundation for the later ideas of 
purgatory. The Alexandrian School existed 
for the purpose or instructing adults in all tho 
learning and literatures of the past and in the 
doe trines and usages of Christianity, training 
clergy and teachers for their work, and prepar¬ 
ing believers to meet tlio arguments or heathen 
controversialists. Instruction was chiefly cate¬ 
chetical, snmowhftt after the So era tic method, 
but was also given in tho form of lectures, Tho 
curriculum comprised all the elements of gen¬ 
eral culture, while the Bible and Christian doc¬ 
trine Were made blio subject oT close and accu¬ 
rate study, in both their theoretical and their 
practical bearings. From 247 to 2(35 Dionysiua 
was Bishop of Alexandria, then the greatest and 
most influential see in Christendom, filling this 
high position with such rare wisdom, modera¬ 
tion, and fidelity that he has ever sinco been 
known os " Dionysiua the Great." He took a 
prominent part in the settlement of all the con¬ 
troversies of his day. He wrote much, hut only 
n few fragments of hia controversial works havo 
been preserved, chiefly in the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius. A translation of theso 
may be found in the Aifle-iVr’ccne Fathers. 

W. R, 

Sea Cirnrsrurr Education - in the Eaiilv 


Church; also Catechumbnal Sohool; Cate¬ 
chetical Schools. 

Ref BtcnCBS; —- 

Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, containing fragments 
of Hie works of Dionysius. 

FAtuun, F. W. Lises of the Fathers, (New York 
1907 .) 

llooEim, A„ and Donaldson, J. The Antc-Nicme 
Fathers. Voi, VI, (Now York, iKDO-iaDT.J 

DIOPHANTUS (DIOPHANTOS, sometimes 
spelled DIOPHANTES). — The leading alge¬ 
braist of the Greeks, He seems to have flour¬ 
ished about 250 to 300 A.n,, at Alexandria, hut 
these dates arc quite uncertain. We know of 
three works written by him: ( 1 ) thirteen books 
on Arithmetic, (2) On Polygonal Numbers, (,3) 
The Porisms, Of the arithmetic, only six 
books ore extant. It is possible that the trea¬ 
tise oil polygonal numbers is one of the original 
thirteen books or the arithmetic. The Porisms, 
probably a collection of propositions rain Ling 
to the properties of numbers, is lost. Tho 
arithmetic relates almost entirely to indeter¬ 
minate equations of the second degree (Dio- 
p him tine equations), although the first book 
treats of determinate linear equations. Dio- 
phantus uses symbols for the various powers 
■of the unknown quantity, the first degree being 
represented by a symbol resembling the ac¬ 
cented fiual aigma, the second power by S° 
(for SuVa/«s, power), the third by a® (for 
kudos', cube), tho fourth by S 8 «, and so on. 
He used no symbol for addition or subtraction,, 
blit used an inverted truncated letter ^ for sub¬ 
traction, and occasionally 1 (for bras, equal) for 
equality. Wo may tli ercforc consider Dioplmn- 
tus as the earliest writer who devoted a treatise 
entirely to algebra, ns one of the first to use al¬ 
gebraic symbols, ns the first to give serious atten¬ 
tion to indeterminate equations, and na the only 
conspicuous algebraist of the Greeks. 

D. E. S. 

Reference: — 

Hbath, T. L. Diaphanlas of Alexandria, (Cambridge, 
1910.) TIid best bibliography rclallng to Dio- 
plmntus. ami at tlio snmn time the host uuiliorlLy 
upon tho If fa and warke af Dio|) linn lug. 

DIOPTRICS. —- That portion of geometrical 
optics ( 7 .D.) which treats of the refraction of 
light in or between different media, A certain 
study of dioptrics is valuable as a preparative 
for a study of tho physiology or psychology of 
vision. According to the reduced eye of List¬ 
ing, the various refractive media of the eye 
(cornea, aqueous humor, lens, vitreous humor, 
etc,) may, so far ns their total converging effect 
is conoerned, be considered as equivalent to that 
of a single substance with a refractive index of 
1.35, and a single sphericnL surface of G.124B mm. 
radius. The distance between the nodal paint 
of such a substance and its principal focus is 15 
mm. It is equal to a convex lens with a focal 
distance of 2 cm. R. p. A. 
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References; — 

SciiAEPun, E, A, Textbook of Physiology, Vol. II, pp. 
HMD IT, (lOdiulnirgli, 1808-11)00.) 

Hdwei.l, \V. H. American Textbook of Fliyaialooii, 
pp, 71Q IT. (Philadelphia, 1901.) 

DIPHTHERIA, — A disease of tlie throat. 
As aliown by modem hygiene, it is a personal 
disense, ami is usually spread by direct contact 
with another individual wlio carries the germs. 
The disease is caused by the diphtheria bacillus. 
This was discovered microscopically by IClcbs, 
and isolated and proved to be the cause of the 
disease by Lfifller. Hence it is called the 
Rlebs-Ltifiler bacillus, The incubation period 
is from two to seven days, usually from two to 
four days. Infcctiousness continues as long as 
the Klebs-Lofflcr bacillus remains in the throat 
or nose, usually from ten tq twenty-one days, 
djthough sometimes very much longer, The 
period of isolation for mild cases is perhaps ten 
days, /or severe cases twenty-eight days, and 
the period of isolation for other members of the 
family who were removed immediately from 
contact with the patient is, in New York City, 
four days. The symptoms of a severe ease 
[ire headache, feyer, general depression of vital¬ 
ity; and a grayish-white membrane is likely to 
bo formed on the tonsils or pharynx. In many 
cases, however, the symptoms arc very alight, 
and the presence af a serious illness may not he 
suspected. Iiefore the discovery of tho IClcbs- 
Lilffler bacillus as the cause of the trouble, the 
disease was sometimes not carefully differen¬ 
tiated from croup. Probably most cases of so- 
called membranous croup wore cases of diph¬ 
theria, 

The most important remedy and means of 
prevention is the subcutaneous injection of tho 
blood sonim from an animal rendered artificially 
immune from the poison of diphtheria. This 
is the so-called antitoxin of diphtheria, and was 
discovered in 1BIM by Behring, a pupil of Koch. 
Since the uao of the antitoxin has become gen¬ 
eral, the mortality from diphtheria has de¬ 
creased remarkably, In Boston the average 
ratio of mortality from IS7C to 1S94, before tlm 
use of the antitoxin, was 14.25 per 10,000 of the 
population, The average ratio since thn use 
of the antitoxin, from 1895 to 1009 inclusive, has 
been only 5.17, The decrease in mortality is 
well illustrated by tho statistics gathered by 
Dr. McCollom at the Boston City Hospital, 

In the school, diphtheria is a most serious 
disease, and very difficult to manage. The 
disease may be spread by means of common 
drinking cups, exchange of slates, pencils, or 
other utensils, and perhaps by tho dust of the 
schoolroom; but all these methods are appar¬ 
ently insignificant as compared with the aprciul 
by direct contact with another person who 
carries the disease. Frequently a child who is 
apparently well may harbor the ICIebs-LdHler 
bacilli in its throat, nose, or nnao-pharynx, and 
the chief danger is likely to come from suoh 
cases. There are many slight cases of the 


disease which return to school in an infections 
condition, or perhaps continue at school all 
the time. The Klebs-L oilier bacillus may 
remain in the throat or nose of the patient who 
lias had the disease for a long period after 
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Per Ccrt< dT Morlnlity of Diphtheria nt the Boston 
City Hospital proper, and nl tho South Department, 
from ififiB to JPOD, inclusive. Per Cent uf Mortality of 
IkiLubutlans for tho Same Time, Pram 18B8 to 181)4, pa 
Anlilosin. From 1KUB to 1900, Antitoxin. 

Diphtheria-- Intubation - —... 

recovery, sometimes for several months; and 
two cases have been reported where after a 
year, the bacillus was found. 

The disease is more common in cold and 
temperate climates, and occurs more fre¬ 
quently in the autumn and early winter. Tho 
studies of Dr. McCollum, in Boston, show that 
the disease is much more rrequent during the 
months of the school year than during the 
vacation months, As regards age incidence, 
extended investigations by Sir Shirley Murphy, 
based upon 1003 cases, indicate that tho 
maximum incidence is at the age of four, In 
the London investigation it was found that 
diphtheria does not tend to spread in classes 
under the age of four or over the age of seven. 
Tho greatest danger of school spread appeared 
to be in classes where the children were be¬ 
tween their fourth and seventh birthdays, 
Infants have a relative immunity against the 
disease, and the blood of older children and 
adults is supposed to contain an appreciable 
quantity of antitoxin. Tho groat susceptibility 
between the ages of four and seven, it 1ms been 
suggested, is due to the fact that children at 
birth have a certain immunity acquired from 
tho mother, blit this has disappeared by the 
ago of three or four; and then, after seven, there 
is a relative acquired immunity. 

Thore ere many survivals of old ideas in 

regard to the treatment of diphtheria. It is 
usually supposed that it is always a severe 
disease, and hence the great danger that comes 
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from " carriers ” ia ignored, Children arc 
often permitted to return nfter an attack of 
diphtheria while a Mil carrying the germa of the 
disease, Especially other well children who have 
come in contact with cases of diphtheria arc 
likely to be ignored, although carrying the dis¬ 
ease. School closure is often resorted to, and the 
children allowed to return to tins school after 
n Tew weeks without any examination to prove 
that they are free front the disease; and great 
faith is placed in disinfection ns a means of 
protection, This, without bacteriological 
examination, is of no avail, We disinfect the 
rooms and the furniture, but the disease germs 
ru'c in the noses and throats of the children. 
Disinfection by means of sulphur ie described 
by Dr. Kerr as " a procedure only to be classed 
with fcticliistic incantations and medieval 
exorcisms.” School closure na a means of 
checking diphtheria is likely to have but little 
influence; with competent medical inspection 
it seems better ordinarily to have tha schools 
continued, because in this way tha disease 
can be better controlled than when' the chil¬ 
dren arc on the streets and at homo. Dr, Kerr 
in a recent report writes: " It 1ms been shown 
that school closure ought seldom or never to 
ho necessary in elementary schools owing to the 
prevalence of diphtheria. With modern tech¬ 
nique it ia possible to discover those who aro 
spreading the disease, and to obtain thoir 
exclusion, The objections to school cJosiirc 
arc that the 1 carriers ' nre not discovered and 
isolated, and that there ia not the least gunr- 
nntec that, nt the end of the period of closure, 
the children who are tlm cause of tile spread of 
the disease will bo innocuous. The closing of 
schools for diphtheria should bo looked upon 
ns a confession of Impotence and defeat,” 

Frequently a number of bacilli morphologi¬ 
cally similar to the diphtheria. bacillus are 
found in the throats of children, but according 
to recent investigations these arc nonvirulent, 
although they may, under certain conditions, 
cause sore throat, It was noted in the London 
investigations, that there ia a certain relation¬ 
ship between the two organisms, and where 
diphtheria in most prevalent, the pseudo-diph¬ 
theria bacilli arc found in greater abundance, 
The pseudo-diphtheria bacillus ia probably, Dr. 
Kerr concludes, totally distinct from the diph¬ 
theria bacillus, but nu organism of the same 
group affected liy the same conditions and 
spreading in the same way from child to child. 
Although the morphological character of the 
bacillua ia not identical with that of the IClabs- 
Lfliner bacillus, it is difficult to differentiate 
between them. 

Very important and significant studies of 
diphtheria among school children have been 
mndo in London under the direction of Dr, 
Kerr, the medical officer. The method is as 
follows: “ Diphtheria returns arc kept under 
Continuous observation, and on any £ nap i cion 
of school influence showing itself, my assistant 


visits the school, and all children giving any 
sign of ill health, such ns aural or nasal dis¬ 
charge. enlarged glands, undue pallor, or a his¬ 
tory of recent absence, have a small portion of 
mucus removed from throat or nose by a 
sterilized platinum wire, and placed an the 
surface of a tube with sterile blood Hcriun. 
This is then cultivated in an incubator n t 
98° F. for fifteen to eighteen hours. The 
oulturcs aro than examined microscopically 
and nny allowing suspicious forms nre then 
stained with Neraser's stain, Except in very 
rare cases this is deemed Sufficient, Only 
cases showing Klebs-Lfiffler bacilli are counted 
as diphtheria; tlm pseudo-bacilli we neglect.” 
(Report oj the Education Committee, London, 
March, .1005, p, 25.) TI\o carriers arc then 
quarantined, For the year 1909 it is reported 
that “ in every instance in which carriers were 
detected nnd excluded from the school there was 
a prompt cessation of eases 0 f diphtheria,” 

The significant facts in regard to diphtheria 
are briefly as follows. The disease is usually 
spread by direct persona] contact. The per¬ 
sona who arc ncutely ill with diphtheria aro 
not tlm serious sources of contagion; for they 
arc isolated, Tho most serious sources of con¬ 
tagion nro the following: First, tho perfectly 
healthy child who has coino in contact with the 
disease nnd Carries the germs. Second, childron 
who arc suffering from mild forma of the disease, 
not perhaps suspected by parents and tenchora. 
Third, children who have lmd the disease, but 
havo returned to school while still carrying the 
Klcbs-Lhffler bacillus, Dnily medical Inspec¬ 
tion and school nurses to follow up enscs in 
the home are imperatively necessary. And 
it is important that teachers should cooperate 
intelligently with medical officers in detecting 
anses of diphtheria. Any children that have 
Bore throat, even of slight character, or irritating 
nasal dischnfgo should be reported to the school 
physician. The only safe method of procedure 
seems to he the following. At soon ns a cnao 
breaks out in a school, bacteriological teats of 
all the children should be made, in order to 
detect ftny possible '‘carriers." In case diph¬ 
theria has occurred in a household, all children 
in the family should be examined bnctcrio- 
logically beforo being permitted to rcCnter tho 
school. Children who have lmd the disease 
should net be permitted to return to school until 
a number of negative cultures has shown that 
the disease is no longer carried. The problem 
of dealing with diphtheria in the school is a 
very difficult one, because the only sure way 
seems to be the exclusion of all children who 
aro 11 Carriers.'’ But this is likely to be 
strongly objected to by parents, who see no 
reason why children, who are well should bo 
excluded from the school. The loss or time 
from school work however, and the serious 
character of tho disease, and the satisfactory 
results likely to come from thorough-going 
investigation and rigorous exclusion of all cases 
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showing n positive culture, seem thoroughly to 
justify such drastic measures, and teachers 
and the community should be educated to tile 
need of a scientilic method of handling the 
disease, W. H. B. 

See CoNTAQioutJ Diseases. 
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DIPLOMA, — Literally, a folded paper 
(Greek BiVAeipa), Originally this consisted of 
two wax-smeared tablets, closed and sealed, 
and conveyed a governmental license, recom¬ 
mend alian ; or passport. Soon the term came 
to be applied to all public or legal documents. 
At present, a diploma is a document conferred 
by a college, university, ar learned or profes¬ 
sional body to denote that the holder is entitled 
to some degree or privilege, for example, to 
practice law or medicine or pharmacy. Fre¬ 
quently a diploma is. conferred by institutions 
which have not tho power to grant degrees as 
evidence that the holder has attained a certain 
standard of efficiency in a study or course of 
studies. 

SocD egrees; College, American; Univer¬ 
sities; etc. 

DIRECT HEATING, — See Heating and 
Ventilation op School Buildings. 

DIRECT METHODS OF TEACHING.— 
In the touching of desirable facts, judgments, 
applications, etc., the teacher may have two 
distinct methods of bringing them into tho 
possession of tho pupil: (1) they may be 
directly given to the pupil, or (2) the pupil may 
be placed in a situation that will stimulate him 
to acquire the facts for himself. Tho first is 
called a direct method of teaching, or method of 
instruction; the second is called an indirect 
method of teaching, ora method of development. 
Such a classification is made from the standpoint 
aT the teacher's activity. From the point of 
view of the learning process of the child, tho 
indirect method of tenching is a direct method 
of learning, since he gains the fact through his 
own direct experience; and the direct method 
of teaching is ail indirect method of learning, 
as the child gets the fact not by direct contact, 
but indirectly through the experience and knowl¬ 


edge of others. The tendency of the past has 
been in the direction of an overuse of direct 
methods of teaching, just as certain present 
reform tendencies Lend to the overuse of in¬ 
direct or developmental methods, The meth¬ 
ods are supplemental rather than competitive. 
Efficiency would seem to demand a large 
use of indirect methods of teaching; but 
economy of time and energy, and tho neces¬ 
sity for acquiring facts that the child cannot 
well experience at school, compel the use of the 
more direct method of instruction, Generally 
speaking, the indirect method is of greatest 
use with young children, in the beginning of 
new subjects, in making generalizations Tram 
concreto Inc Is; while the direct method of 
instruction is most useful with mature pupils, 
in familiar subjects, and particularly in the 
domain of physical ami moral welfare where 
the danger af mistake is serious. 

Tho natural sciences lend themselves rather 
more readily to the method of development 
than da the normative studies. Nature study, 
arithmetic, and geography, favor the use of the 
indirect method of teaching, and history, 
civics, literature, morals, and the other hu¬ 
manities, lay increased emphasis on the neces¬ 
sity of authoritative instruction, H. S. 

See Developmental Methods; Didactic 
Method; Instuucijon, 

DIRECTORS, SCHOOL. — A term practi¬ 
cally synonymous with School Trustees, when 
the district or rural school is meant (see Dis- 
tiuct Boards of Trustees) ; or to City Boards 
of Education (g.t>,), when referring to city 
schools. Tho term Board or School Directors 
is so me times used in place af the more common 
terms, as for example the Boards of School 
Directors for the school townships of Iowa; the 
sirigla School Director Tor Llie rural school dis¬ 
tricts oT Indiana and Ohio; anti the Boards of 
School Directors for the cities of Milwaukee 
and Now Orleans. When applied to the man¬ 
aging boards of institutions, the term is synony¬ 
mous with Boards of Governors, Boards of 
Regents, or Boards of Trustees. E, P. C. 

Bee Boards of Governors. 

DISAGREEABLE NESS. — This term has 
come into common use for nil emotional and 
affective experiences which arc opposed to 
pleasure. The necessity of distinguishing be¬ 
tween pain and disagreenblcness arises out of 
the fact that pain is a definite form of organio 
sensation. There are special organs for tho 
reception of pain stimulations, and pain is to be 
classified as a sensation with pressure ami cold 
and heat rather than with the feelings. The 
popular contrast between pleasure and pain 
involves, therefore, a ccrLain confusion in 
psychological descriptions. Agreeahlencss and 
disagrceablcncBS, or pleasure and disagrceablc- 
noss, constitute the more exact contrast in 
descriptive terminology. 



DISCIPLINARY CLASSES 

See Feelings; Hedonism; Pain and 
Pleabuhe. 

DISCIPLINARY CLASSES, — As the clnsa 
system of organization in Lhe elementary school 
becomes perfect, and compulsory attendance 
forces all children into the schools, numerous 
hialiuljdated individuals appear. Some of those 
are intellectual misfits; sown hove, through 
sickness ar absence, lest touch wilh the school; 
and others present difficulties from the stand¬ 
point of discipline. A variety of special or un¬ 
graded schools have bocn organized, into which 
the above individuals may he fitted. Only 
occasionally have special schools been Bet apart 
for children o[ a disorderly or semi-incorrigible 
disposition. These may be dealt with in dis¬ 
ciplinary classes, whose educational value con¬ 
sists in their segregating for special treatment, 
and under tonchcrs specially qualified to doiil 
with them, pupils who arc not ordinarily reached 
by the treatment or the regularly organized 
classes, On the other hand, they arc supposed 
to contribute much to the clliciency of the reg¬ 
ular class, through having withdrawn from this 
a small percentage of pupils who impose an ex¬ 
traordinary task upon the teacher. There can 
be no doubt that special tcnchera can be found 
who can effectively handle them, aud that fclio 
educational treatment may be very much bet¬ 
ter adapted to their needs, Bub the moral effect 
of segregating a considerable number of chil¬ 
dren from the uplifting influence of their fellows 
is questioned. Disciplinary classes sometimes 
fall into disfavor in the community, and it may 
be discovered that the harmful social effects re¬ 
sulting from aegration may outweigh the edu¬ 
cational values found in other connections. 
These classes have been organized, at least 
experimentally, in nearly all large American 
ci ties. 

Seo GnADiNG and Promotion; School 
Management; Intbiiest; Retahdation; Spe¬ 
cial Classes; Tuuant Schools, 

DISCIPLINARY LESSON. — See Lesson. 

DISCIPLINE, — The training that results 
in power, skill, or efficiency in any direction, 

Ifc is sometimes used in a sense broad enough to 
cover the whole educative process, so far as that 
takes tho form nf systematic training. When 
mental faculties were recognized as innate, 
discipline often meant the series of practices 
through which these supposed innate powers 
were sharpened and perfected, (See Formal 
Discipline,) Since training of natural im¬ 
pulses and reactive tendencies involves some 
trails for mation of native powers through 
attachment to ends which they am not spon¬ 
taneously pursued, the term " discipline" often 
carries with it a connotation af subduing or 
restraining nnturnl inclination, and hence of a 
more or leas painful constraint supplied from 
without, In this senso, the doctrine of disci- 
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plinc is opposed to the doctrine of interest (g.y.) 
and freedom. In a more adequate view, this 
phase of inhibition is seen to be the negative 
and temporary aspect of n constructive mid 
positive process — the gain or power and cITi- 
oieney (practical freedom) that ensues from 
training, There is, however, ft regrettable 
tendency in education to make discipline in its 
negative sense an end in itself, instead of recog¬ 
nizing that there is genuine discipline only 
as there ia gain in self-control nml self-com¬ 
mand. In its narrowest pedagogical sense 
discipline moans the system of rewards mi cl 
punishments by which pupils are rendered 
amenable to the teacher's authority. J. D. 

See Ability, Genehal and Special; 
Foiuial Discipline; School Management. 

DISCIPLINE, FORMAL. — See Fohmal 
Discipline. 

DISCIPLINE, METHODS OF. — Sec 
School Management. 

DISCIPLINE, SCHOOL.— See School 
Management. 

DISCORD,--a dissonant combination of 
tones; the absence oT harmony. Discord 
produces a craving for resolution into some¬ 
thing more restful, satisfying, and final. The 
resolution consists in movement toward com¬ 
binations of consonant tones, C. E. S, 

See Ciioun; Consonance. 

DISCOVERY, METHOD OF. — A term 
occasionally used for inductive methods of 
touching, where (he child manipulates his own 
objects or conducts his own experiments, 
Sometimes used ns a term for the laboratory 
method of teaching through individual experi¬ 
mentation. 

SCC ExTEniMENT, TEACHING HYJ INDUCTIVE 
Method; Ladoratomy Method. 

DISCRIMINATION. — In general, this 
term refers to the ability to hold apart in con¬ 
sciousness two or more olcinonbs of experience, 
Certain types of such ability depend upon the 
structure and development of organa of sense 
(seB Auditory Dischuunation; Visual Dia- 
cniMiNATioN). In other cases, discrimination 
depends upon high forms or nervous and mental 
ability. 

DISEASES OF DEVELOPMENT. — Seo 
Adolescence, Hygiene of; jVlonmmTY. 

DISEASES OF TEACHERS. —See Tea cn- 
Ena, Health of, 

DISEASES OF THE SENSE ORGANS. — 
See Eaii, Hygiene or; Eve, Hygiene of; 
Nose, Hygiene op; Morbidity. 

DISEASES, PERIOD OF INCUBATION 

OF. —Sec Contagious Diseases. 



disinfectants for buildings 

disinfectants for school build¬ 
ings. — In the firat place, o, clear distinction, 
between a deodorant and a disinfectant is 
necessary. Dcodorization ia the mere neutral¬ 
ization of olTcnsivo odors. Disinfection is, on 
the other hand, the process by winch pathogenic 
germs and infectious material arc destroyed, or 
are rendered inert. 

Natural Disinfection, — Nature has gra¬ 
tuitously provided a disinfectant of the first or¬ 
der,— direct sunlight is the most economical and 
practical of all germicides. Schoolrooms which 
are kept thoroughly clean and receive a thor¬ 
ough sunning each day arc not likely to need 
much further attention in the way of disinfec¬ 
tion. Cleanliness and sunshine arc worth more 
than all artificial germicides that can be applied 
to schoolrooms, save in special emergencies. 

Artificial Disinfection. — 1. Sulphur Diox¬ 
ide, — This powerful disinfectant has a lim¬ 
ited use on account of its lack of penetra¬ 
tion. When moisture is present, it is very 
active in surface disinfection, which is often 
needed in those schoolrooms receiving little or 
no sunshine. It is easily applied, and the 
process by which it is generated is a simple one. 
The room should be tightly closed. A metallic 
pan or bucket, which can he heated, ia partly 
filled with water and placed in the center of 
the room, Half immerse a vessel in this water 
by placing it an some incombustible substance, 
sucii as a brick. This Inst vessel is for the 
sulphur. Ilcat the water until it boils, and 
then set fire to the sulphur. The necessnry 
sulphur dioxide will result. Sulphur dioxide 
should not be liberated in a room where there 
is tinted or gilt paper, and nil colored maps, 
oharis, etc., should be removed, because it will 
disc alor them, 

2, Fonmildehyde. — Perhaps the most 
powerful oT all the gaseous disinfectants now 
known is formaldehyde. This material and 
the methods of applying it are inexpensive. 
The methods of using this disinfectant recom¬ 
mended by physicians and boards oT health, 
which nre practicable in schoolroom disinfec¬ 
tion, are as follows, (a) The permanganate 
method, i.c, forming formaldehyde gns by 
mixing 300 cc. or a 40 per cent solution of 
form aldehyde with 150 grams of potassium 
permanganate for each 1000 cubic feet of air 
spneo Lo he disinfected. The atmosphere of 
the room should be warm, and the room tightly 
closed. This method can easily be applied in 
cities, where the necessary chemicals can readily 
be obtained, An ordinary pan can he used in 
which to place the materials, and the reac¬ 
tion which follows will Tree tire gns, (6) The 
Stcwnrt method, which consists in thoroughly 
spraying the walls, floors, furniture, etc., with 
a 20 per cent solution of formnldchydc. This 
is a very effective method, bub is more trouble¬ 
some to apply. In the first of these methods, 
penetration is not claimed, and ill the latter it 
is not sufficiently proved go that wc may rely 
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upon it wholly. However, if penetration is 
desired, it can be obtained by using formalde¬ 
hyde mixed with the vapor of carbolic acid. 
In this way the tendency to polymerization is 
entirely destroyed. Dr. W. B. McLaughlin 
(Scientific American, S. No. 1700, Sept, 12, 
1908) says, " The mixture which results in the 
best effects is 75 per cent or a 40 per cent solu¬ 
tion of formaldehyde and 25 per cent of car¬ 
bolic acid — 8 ounces of the mixture to 1000 
eubie feet of air space." For the floors, door-' 
knobs, hand mils, etc., a -40 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde can be used. In the ense of 
floors, dean sawdust saturated with this solu¬ 
tion should be spread over them, This should 
be swept out before the sawdust becomes dry. 
This done once every eight weeks will, in 
general, keep the Hoars in safe condition. This 
method is extensively used in Boston at present. 

3. Bichloride of Mercmy, -— Great care 
should be exercised in keeping this poisonous 
drug in the school building. It is often mis¬ 
taken, on account or its colorlcssnesa, for 
something harmless. It should be colored 
for identification. It can he bought in tablets 
nlready colored, ench tablet containing a given 
amount, and from these it is easy to make the 
proper solution. It can be used in the school¬ 
room for disinfecting the furniture, floors, and 
parts of the clothing. For these purposes a 
1:1000 solution is sufficient. It must not be 
brought in contact with metals, for it destroys 
them. An excess of albuminous substances in¬ 
terferes with its action^ and for this reason it 
Is not effective in disinfecting excreta. 

For latrines the following will he found effec¬ 
tive: (1) chloride of lime —four ounces tn the 
gallon, (2) carbolic acid—5 per cent solu¬ 
tion. (3) caustic lime — one part hydrate of 
lime to eight parts water. (4) mercuric 
bichloride— 1:1000. The foregoing disinfec¬ 
tants are those which arc most generally used, 
and those which arc usually recommended by 
the highest authorities, They will usually 
be found effective. However, in case that 
these cannot be obtained, the following may be 
used: (1) For floors, crctosal — a teaeupful 
to a gallon of warm water, This should be 
applied before sweeping. (2) For wooden hand¬ 
rails and desks, — a solution of chloride of 
lime — (teaeupful to a gallon of water). La¬ 
trines should be flushed frequently, and disin¬ 
fected with a solution of crotosol of the above 
strength. In case any article belonging to a 
child afflicted with an infectious disense cannot 
be disinfected, it should be burned without 
delay. F. D. D. 

See Cleanliness of Scuooliioosi, 

DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOL CHIL¬ 
DREN. — The need of personal disinfection in 
the schoolroom is much obviated by the free use 
of pure water, clean towels, and soop. Parents 
should be urged to send their children to school 
in a clean condition, as this greatly simplifies 
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the problems of school hygiene. In case they 
neglect to ho this, we must resort to other 
methods in order to insure the health of the 
children. 

Personal Disinfection.— (fl) The no,iius. — 
Bichloride of mercury in a 1:1000 solution may 
bo used. This can be purchased in tablet 
form, which is so prepared that it is easy to 
make correct proportion, A 2 per cent solu¬ 
tion of carbolic acid is also effective, The 
presence or albuminous or organic substances 
does not interfere with its action, Biniodid 
of mercury in a 1:2000 solution is good, and 
does not injure the skin, {h) Sore Eyes, —- Tho 
disease popularly known as Bare eyes is of 
bacterial origin, and is contracted through the 
agency or flies, by handling doorknobs and 
books, and by using towels which arc for tho 
public. Children so affected should hot bo 
allowed to attend school, because it is a highly 
contagious disease. A 40 per cent solution of 
formaLtlchycleig good for disinfecting doorknobs, 
books, and towels which have been infected 
with these germs, (c) Buccal Secretions. — In 
cases of incipient infectious diseases such as 
diphtheria, whooping-cough, etc,, the buccal 
accretions often carry goring. The mouths of 
those so affected should be washed with a suit¬ 
able disinfectant, which can be obtained at any 
drug storB. These accretions, whon expecto¬ 
rated or ejected by nny other means, from tho 
mouth, should be subjected to a 1:500 solution 
of formnledhydc. F. B. D, 

See Clothing of School Child hen, 

DISJUNCTIVE,—Sec Judgment. 

DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS, — Bee 
Teachehs, Tenuhe of. 

DISOBEDIENCE.—See School Manage¬ 
ment, 

DISORDER. —See School Management. 

DISPOSITION- — Any factor, physiological 
or psychical, which ia capable of influencing new 
experiences. A disposition may be the result 
of innate tendencies or of previous cxperienco 
oT the individual. One of the conditions of 
■dental development is that every experience 
has its influence upon determining the nature of 
subsequent experience. Every brain process 
is dependent not only upon the present excita¬ 
tion, but upon former excitations which have 
left a trace upon the nervous structure. These 
traces arc physiological dispositions. Psychical 
dispositions may be operative without any 
explicit awareness of their presence, which is 
revealed only by scientific analysis, E, H. C. 

See CnAnACTEii; Condensation of Expe¬ 
dience, 

ReferBilcES: — 

Stout, C. F, jUnnifal a/ Psychology. (Laotlon nnd 
Now York. 1603.) 

Analytic PsucktAogtt. VoJ. I, pp. 21 -23. (London, 
1BD7.) 


DISPUTATION. — For an account of dispu¬ 
tation in the secondary or lower schools, see 
Debating in the Schools; for nn account of 
disputation or the method of university work, 
see UnIVEHsitieb ; for an account of the method 
and logical aspect of disputation, see Scholab- 


DISSENTERS IN EDUCATION.—In 
reviewing the course of educational history in 
England, there is marked, in nil nges, a certain 
educational cleavage originating in religious 
differences and producing an educational 
dualism which, on the whole, ia characteristic of 
the race and has been beneficial in its effect, 
since it supplied and still supplies two sources 
of energy which have always reacted on and 
stimulated each other. The history of dissent 
in education is obscure until about the four¬ 
teenth century, although indications point to 
its existence in the Roman-British period in 
tho period of the survival of British Chris¬ 
tianity, and particularly in Wales from very 
early times, (See Haddon, A. \V., and Brunos, 
W., Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents 
relating lo Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. I, 
pp, 150 2B0, i 208, 301, 404.) 

The first signs of dissent are the appearance 
of schoolmasters establishing schools without 
the episcopal license to teach. That there was 
some religious meaning in tho refusal to grant 
and tho refusal to receive an episcopal license 
none can doubt. Ab early as 1170, Pope Alex¬ 
ander HI had provided, with respect to both 
the Galilean and the English Church, that no 
money should be demanded for a license to 
teach, even if there were a custom to that 
effect, This great educational _ Pope wrote 
very sternly to Henry de Blois, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, upon this subject, and in a general 
council held at Westminster in the year 1200, 
a canon to the same effect was passed, Yot a 
century later (1304) at Beverley and Kelk in 
Yorkshire (sec Mr. A. F. Leach's Memorials of 
Beverley Minster, pp. li-lxv, 42, 48, 53, 102, 
114, IBD, 203) a desperate attempt was made 
to teach school “to the prejudice of the liberty 
of our church " in the teeth of the ecclesiastical 
courts and to get the common law courts to 
support the unlicensed teachers- If this hap¬ 
pened at Beverley, it must have happened else¬ 
where; and it is known, in fact, that again. 
a century later at Gloucester (ns recorded 
ill the famous GZoucesler Grammar School 
Case, 1400, Year Book 11 Hen, IV, p. 47; 
text reprinted in Stale Intervention in Eng¬ 
lish Education. Appendix I), the common 
law courts refused to assist the Church in 
suppressing unlicensed masters. Meantime, 
the Lollard movement had taken hold of the 
land, and dissenting teachers who would not 
accept an episcopal license had multiplied, In 
1393, Unlicensed schoolmasters had applied in 
London in the Mayor's Court far leave to hold 
school despite an injunction uf the Courts Chris- 
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tian, and the King took na notice of a petition 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and others, asking that tho secular 
court should be directed not to meddle with 
education. The dissenters of that date were, 
in fact, busy in the work of education, and tho 
fact that Parliament interfered and forbade 
(2 Hen. IV, e. 15, 14Q1) "divars false and per- 
verso people of a certain new sect . , , to , . . 
iu any wise hold or exercise schools '* did not 
really chock unlicensed education. The Church 
was seriously alarmed, and tho Lollards were per¬ 
secuted, but apparently with the usual elTccfc of 
strengthening dissent. A petition presented to 
tho King by the Prince of Wales in 140G (7 and 
8 Hen, IV) prayed that no man or woman might 
" exercise ascuns cscoles d'ascun secte ou doc¬ 
trine desore en avaunt encountro les suls 
dclz Foyc Catliolike, efc sacraments tie Mints 
Esgliso" {Rot. Pari., Ill, p. 584; see A. Abram's 
iSocini England in the Fifteenth Century, p. 1S2). 
The Constitutions of Archbishop Arundel also 
forbade "masters and all who teach boyB and 
others the arts, or grammar, and that instruct 
men in the first sciences ” to teach strango 
theology. Educational dissent fulfilled iLs 
usual function of stimulating tho orthodox 
party nnd the foundation o[ Eton and other 
schools and colleges was specifically stated to be 
11 for the extirpation oF heresy." 

At tho Reformation, tho more moderate part 
of Lollnrdy in an organised form became the 
Church of England ns by law established. The 
Church was still episcopal, but its ritual and 
practices were cleaned [ram many abuses, and 
the Pope was finally cut off from tho national 
church and from natiounl education. It will 
be seen directly that the Roman Catholics, 
who were now in effect one of the dissenting 
bodies in the State, were destined in their turn 
to stimulate educational life, But from 1549, 
when the chantry aehaals were destroyed, for an. 
entire century, the old episcopal licensing 
system Avns employed by the reformed church 
for the purpose of crushing the educational 
efforts of dissenters. The bishop's license ivas 
still a condition precedent to entrance into the 
teaching profession, but even in the days of 
Elizabeth, when educational conformity AYas en¬ 
forced with an iron hand, dissenters dared all Tor 
the liberty to teach freely, (Sec Elizabethan 
Peiuod in English Education.) Thus on 
May 1, 1594, a true bill at the Middlesex Ses¬ 
sions was returned against Willimn Smithers of 
the Parish of St. Botolph's in the liberty of the 
Charterhouse, London, on the ground that he 
hnd Tor a certain period " docuit, anglice kept a 
common scale in Capell de Charterhouse pre¬ 
dict," without Lhe license of the Bishop or ordi¬ 
nary of the diocese (Middlesex Sessions Faffs, 
Vol, I,p. 149). But the licensing system, though 
strictly enforced by Parliament (Statute 1, doc. 1, 
e. 4, 3.9), by the Established Church (see the 
aimona of 1604), by the Bishops (i/.u.) and by 
the courts, did not before the Commonwealth 


attain the height of intolerance tlint came with 
the Restoration of Charles II, in 1GG0. 

The enforcing af educational conformity with 
a vigor ivorthy of Archbishop Arundel in his 
campaign against the Lollards was fore¬ 
shadowed by Laud, but tho conformity acts of 
1662 and 1665 exceeded even the Lauilian prom¬ 
ise, _ The reason is not far to seek. During the 
period of the CDinmomvenlth, the Church of 
England, as well ns the Church of Rome, had 
become a church in dissent from a non-episco¬ 
palian establishment. Tho ex tern e section of 
the Lollard movement had at last attained 
supreme power in Church nnd Stntcin England 
and (by special legislation) in Wales (see the 
Commonwealth Acts of 1640: text in .Slate In¬ 
tervention in English Education, pp, 101-104). 
Charles II in his Declaration concerning 
Ecclesiastical A (fairs (London, 1600, p, 13) 
directed the ministera or every parish carefully 
to instruct the children of the parish, and a 
general revival of parochial education seemed 
likely. But the act of IGG2 showed the forces 
of reaction in full activity. Every tutor and 
schoolmaster,public or private, in the land was 

to subscribe a declaration of conformity to the 
liturgy ns by Law established, ivliilc if a school¬ 
master tau glit ns a private teacher ivithout a 
license, he was to be imprisoned Tor throe 
months. Tha House of Lords in vain remon¬ 
strated against the declaration of conformity; 
the Commons insisted on it, The Act of Con¬ 
formity was follaivcd by Llic Five Mile Act of 
1665, which forbade dissenters to teach in any 
public or private school under a penalty of £40. 
Archbishop Sheldon enforced this act ivith n 
pertinacity ami a vigor worthy of a nobler 
cause. Two centuries of enfeebled education 
Avere the results of tills reaction from the policy 
of the CommonAvenltb. But action and reac¬ 
tion are equal and apposite, and before long 
the dissenters or all types discovered methods 
of evading the legislation of 1GG2 and 1GG5. 
The first and most obvious method Avas an ap¬ 
peal to the courts of law, the most faithful serv¬ 
ants or freedom known to the Constitution. 
As early as 1G70 one way out nT educational 
prosecution AVns discovered; in William Bates' 
Cass it was held the nominee of a founder or af 
a lay patron oT a school could not he ejected by 
tho bishop for teaching without license. The 
courts also held that when there is a civil 
remedy a suit in the ecclesiastical courts will not 
lie (Chedwick v. Hughes, Carthcw’s Reports, p. 
464. anno 1699). While in Cox's Case (Peere 
Williams' Reports, Vol, I, p. 70, 1700) the Lord 
Keeper actually held that Llicre was not and 
never had been any ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over any schools save gram mar schools, no juris¬ 
diction in fact over elementary education, in Rex 
v. Douse (Lord Raymond's Reports, Vol, I, p. 672, 
1701) itAvas held that elementary schools did not 
come within the statute ( Jac. I, c. 4) that made 
a bishop's license necessary at common law. 
Thus elementary education Avns free from the 
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control of Church and State alike. It is plain SpiUlofielda, rind Vincom Yard, Horsleyclown, 
that this /act gave the dissenters a now freedom, The one Quaker school was at Bridewell Walk, 
and, long hcfore this, juries wore refusing to con- Clerkenwell. The dissenters attacked with a 
vict dissenters charged with unlicensed teaching certain raensuve of success the poorest dis- 
(scd Middlesex Sessions Rolls, Vol. IV, p. 41, fcricta, Something like one twelfth of the 
etc.). But dissenters did something other than clmrity school children in London were cdu- 
gnin their freedom through the courts, They eated by the dissenters (and one tenth, if 
showed by definite action how necessary they we only reckon boys) by the middle of the 
wore to national education. In 1G74 a definite eighteenth century. 

and direct cltort was made by the lending dia- It is about this time that there are beginning 
aenters to obtain ameliorative legislation, to be seen Bigne of the educational dawn. A 
Baxter (Yu.) and Tillotson drew up a Healing new educational iclonl seems to come simultnne- 
Bill, ana though the bishops would not accept oiisly into the minds of Church and dissent, 
it, yet the legislation between dissent and TheSunday schools, which were started in 1703, 
Church made it impossible for the latter ta insist and were consolidated into a system by Robert 
mi its full legal rights to suppress nil tcnchlngby Raikcs (g.u.) of Gloucester in 17110, were taken 
dissenters, The joint action of the Church and up by the dissenters nt least as vigorously ns 

dissent in 1674 in farming a trust to found by the Establishment, In 1S34 there were in 

schools and distribute religious literature in England and Wales a million and a half of 
Wales also tended to make the position of the Sunday scholars, with 1GO,000 teachers. The 

dissenters (many of whom hud been ejected awakening educational rivalry of the dissenters 

from their livings under the establishment on and Church people, however, found a new 
St. Bar thole mew's Day, 1GG2) more possible. source of activity in the monitorial school 
The work done by the dissenters in endowing system almost simultaneously started by An* 
schools between lG7d and 1695 was very great, drew Bell (g.u,) and Joseph Lancaster (g.u,). 
but their crowning work was the part that they Bell’s schools in 1811 were tnkiin over by the 
played in starting the great charity school National Society (g.u.), and before Bell's 
movement (g.u.). It seems almost certain that death (1B32) they numbered over 12,000, 
the Unman Catholic dissenters were the authors Lancaster's system, controlled from the famous 
of the earliest stage of the charity school move- school and training college in the Borough Road 
inont. King James II of course looked with (g.uA wnstaken over in 1808 or thereabouts by 
favor on any Roman Catholic movement, but ho the Committee which in 1814 became the British 
could not assist one dissenting body in preference and Foreign School Society (g.u.), Thoscsacie* 
to another, and go the freedom to open schools tics became identified respectively with the. 
thntJie gave to the Jesuits in and about London Tory arid the Whig parties, and wore important 
was also extended to the Presbyterian body, factors in the long political movement which in 
Three instances of Roman Catholic elementary modern times has very largely identified dissent 
schools in London are found about this time: or nonconformists with the Whigs or Liberal 
"a crafty Jesuit, who in the year 1095 erected a party, and the Church with the Tory or Con- 
freeseboo) in the suburbs of London 11 aroused sorvativc party. When Parliament at last, in 
the efforts of Dr. Tcniaon (then vicar of St, 1S33, began to rnnko educational grants, the 

Martin's in the Fields), who erected a free school schools of both societies were the objects of 

in CnstleStreot 1 ' Tor the education of diverspoot these grants. It was a "British" school, 
boya of his parish, in opposition to that of the that at Bethnal Green, which first secured a 
Jesuit " (Maitland's London). Here there is a grant in 1830 far gencrnl school purposes on the 
direct instance of dissent stimulating the Es- ground of the extremo poverty D f the district, 
tftblishmcnt into new activity. Again, it ig In 1830 the Committee oE Council on Ecluca- 
known that on May 3, 1086, James II (in tion was formed, and the societies were intrusted 
pursuance of big prerogative power) issued a with a grant for the erection of model schools, 
license to Edward Sclatcr of Putney to keep Until 1870 the system of voluntary schools waa 
school and instruct youth (see Gotcli'g Collcc- tho only system that secured help from the State, 
lanen C'uriosa, Vol. I, pp. 29Q-2Q3). The third and, as the national schools far outnumbered tl\ e 
instance of a Jesuit school is found in Wilkin* British schools, it may be said, speaking broadly, 
son’s Lon efina IMicsfrnla (Vol. I,p, 137), in a full that until that data the schools of the Ii!s ta li¬ 
ft cc aunt of Lite famous Zoar Street Gravel Lane lialied Church still held the chief place in tlio 
Charity School, While in central J-.otu!on the elementary educational system of the country, 
Jesuits stimulated tho Cluirch, in south London The Education Act of 1S70 created a new posi- 
thay stimulated tho Presbyterian dias enters. tion, Tor it established side by side with the 
By 1756 dissenting schools in London had con- voluntary system n system of rale built and 
siderably increased. The Presbyterians had supported schools, which also received Lhc gov- 
schools nt Bartholomew’s Close, Fry's Court eminent grant, The school!) were severely 
Tower Hall, RatclilTe Highway, Shakespeare's handicapped in the struggle for existence, but 
Walk, Shadwoll, and the Gravel Lane South- that very fact stimulated Church cITorls for ctlu- 
wurk School, The Independents had schools in cation, and despite the fact that the introduction 
Kent's Street, Spittlcficids, King's Head Court, of compulsory education in 187 G was followed by 
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free (elementary) education in lS91,thescachaols DISTINCTNESS. — When an object of cx- 
unti] 1D02 managed to retain about half fcho perience is sharply cub off from nil other objects 
children or the country, The schools provided of experience, it is said to bo distinct, Attention 
onto! theratea were and are undenominational in (g,i>.) to objects renders them diatinct, 
character, though Christianity of an undcnomU Sgo Cleahness; Vividness. 
national Lypeis taught in them, while the Church 

aclioola teach specific ally Church doctrine. The DISTRACTION. — Sec Attention. 
nonconformists or dissenters have identified 

themselves with the movement for the universal DISTRIBUTION. — See Ten MS, 
extension of undenominational teaching in all 

public elementary schools during school hours, DISTRICT BOARDS OF TRUSTEES,— 
while Churchmen claim that the parochial A board having charge of thofichool orscliools of 
church schools, which have for so long borne the a district. Also known as the School Committee 
burden of education in both rural and urban and Board of Directors, or School Directors, 
arcus, should still continue to give (subject to A board of much importance in sparsely settled 
the conscience clause which was common before regions; but in the more thickly settled states 
and universal since 1B70) Church teaching to tho there is a tendency to diminish the importance 
children of Church people, despite the fact that of such boards by transferring their functions 
under the Education Act of 1002 all public dc- to other school authorities, and to cut down 
montary schools, whether voluntary or provided their membership, Many functions formerly 
by a local authority, are maintained out of the given to district boards of trustees have been 
rates combined with grants from the Board of transferred, within recent years, to county 
Education, This dispute is still in progress, superintendents, county boards of education, 
and there is much to be said for both sides, or state boards of education, or fixed for tho 
Dissenters complain that in country parishes, state as a whole by general state law. 
where there is only a Church school, the children TIib common Torm of the district hoard in the 
of dissenters are liable to be infected by the clcri- West ib a board of three trustees, one elected 
cal atmosphere, while Churchmen complain that each year and for three-year terms. Some- 
in the undenominational schools the children of times the election takes place in the annual 
Church people arc liable to be infected by the school meeting, buL more commonly by ballot at 
less definite religious atmoaphero of such an annual school election, held on a day fixed 
schools. The ancient dualism in education ia by tho gcnernl school law and uniform through' 
ill fact still operating, and, despite the many out the 6tate. In the Southern states the ten- 
evils that arise from tho bitterness af tho con- dency is to reduce the board to a membership 

flict, there is still the ancient benefit of mutual of one and tho district to a subdistnet. and to 

stimulation. In the matter of education, how- delegate to this one trustee only relatively unim- 

ever, tho Established Church is no longer the portent functions, In Indiana and Ohio, where 
controlling authority. But the point to be thg township system prevails, the same is true 
noted is that whatever the changes have been, of the ono school trustee elected annually by 

there has always been a determination tore- the people of the district. In New England the 

tain in education a definite Christian clmr- district has been abandoned for the town unit 
actor, nnd this determination has remained of school administration. In Kentucky a re¬ 
quite unaffected by the efforts made since I860 cent and n significant reform has been ae- 
to secure a system of purely secular education, complished, by which the number of trustees 
J, E. 0. dh M. has been reduced from three to one for each 
See England, Education in. district, the districts have been reduced from 

full districts to sub-districts, and the sub- 
DISSOCIATION, — This term is tho direct districts have been organized into groups, or 
antithesis to "association. 11 Association is to divisions, (See articles on Kentucky, State 
be described as the process by which mental op; Division System.) Tho division board, 
states arc organized into complex wholes. The composed of the trustees of each subdistnet, 
converse process by which organized mental pro- controls the schools of the division, or group, 
cesses are broken clown into their elements is (1c- subject to the oversight of the county board 
scribed by the term 11 dissociation." Pnthologi- of education. A similar system hns also been 
cal eases of dissociation appear in insanity where introduced into Tennessee. In Alabama the re- 
thc individual loses the intelligence which he verse of this process has recently taken place, 
hud through the combination of earliur experi- the township system of organization being 
cnees. Temporary forms of dissociation appear abandoned for the Western system of three 
in amnesia of different forms. The Lerm serves trustees for each school district, though the 
very well to express the disintegrating character trustee was almost completely shorn of all 
of all abnormalities, since these abnormalities power. 

depend upon the breaking down of organizations. In states where the county system of school 
See Adnohmal; Amnesia; Association, administration (g.u.) prevails, the district trus¬ 
tee is merely au agent of the county board of 
DISSONANCE. — Seo Consonance, education, and has little power. 
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DISTRICT BO ADDS OF TRUSTEES 

These boards of school trustees, ns is so 
frequently urged, undoubtedly represent the 
feelings and wishes of their districts. The 
argument that they are institutions which are 
close to the people is in mast cases a strong one. 
This is, however, both their strength find their 
weakness. The schools must frequently take a 
position in advance of the people, and their 
ability to do so is often seriously impeded by 
unintelligent hoards of district trustees. There 
is little business in a rural district which could 
not be transacted ns well by one man ns by three, 
and the difficulty of finding three good men to 
manage a school, far every teacher employed, 
is indeed great. In Illinois, for example, about 
33,000 school trustees arc required to conduct 
thn school business of the rural and ungraded 
schools of the state, which employ about 12,000 
teachers, with a cost for maintenance or about 
3500,000 each year; while in the City of Ohio ago 
twenty-one men look after the school affairs of a 
school system employing over G000 teachers, 
and costing, far maintenance only, over 
SB,000,000 a year, The system of district 
management is ultra-congervativa and educa¬ 
tionally inefficient; tho trustees frequently 
assume authority over matters of which they 
arc relatively ignorant; and almost all progress 
in school administration and efficiency, in so far 
as it relates to rural schools, lins been made with¬ 
out tile support and often against tire opposi¬ 
tion or the district school authorities. Various 
means have been adopted to improve the situa¬ 
tion from within by improving tho rural school 
trustee, but without success. A trustee day at 
the count!' institute has been set apart, in many 
luces, but the attendance in most eases has 
ccn small. Perhaps the most significant 
movement, if existing boards of trustees arc to 
be retained, lias been that of Pennsylvania and 
certain states in the Northwest (North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin), where 
annual conventions of trustees must be called 
by the county superintendent for tho discussion 
of matters relating to the welfare of the schools. 
Attendance of trustees in compulsory, and mile¬ 
age and a per diem is pnid for attendance. 

E. P. C. 

See nrticlcs Dn the different state school sys¬ 
tems, na Alabama, Aukansas, California, 
ete,, for further and more detailed information 
as to the numbor, method of election, and 
powers and duties of district beards of trustees: 
sec also, Distiuct System lor the historical 
account, 

Reteranena: — 

Addis, AY. Tho Socinl Unit in tha Public School Sys¬ 
tems uT IIib United Slates. Rent. U.S. Com, Ediic,. 
1811-1-1805, Vol. II, pm H57-14G7. 

Cassidy, M. A, Same Needed Legislation In Ken¬ 
tucky. So. Ednc. Vice,, October, 1D05, Reprinted 
in Bicn. Jlepl. Supt. Piifil, Jiwir. Ky., 1003-1005, 
pp. 26-32, 

Elliott, E. O, A Type rjf Taaltlva Educational Ilc- 
form. Eduo. Rev,, Vol, 33, April, 1007, pp. 344- 
355, 
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DISTRICT MEETING. —-A meeting of the 
resident legal voters of tho school district, called 
to elect officers and to transact business, or to 
decide matters of local importance. In a num¬ 
ber of states women have been declared iegnl 
voters at school meetings. The annual district 
meeting is a regular feature of a number of 
states, wlioro it has done good service in the 
past in the education of tho people in the forms 
of self-government, The authority of the dis¬ 
trict meeting is to-day greatly res trie ted, and 
in tho newer states it has little power, except in 
matters relating to building, moving the achool- 
housc, or directing the course of district litiga¬ 
tion, Even in these matters, it can only direct 
tho trustees of tho district Jiow to act, In tho 
older states its powers arc greater. Every¬ 
where, however, its powers have been decreased 
from whnt they originally were, and the func¬ 
tions it once exercised have been transferred 
to its officers or to township, town, or county 
school officials, or to the sLatc. Tile annual 
district meeting is in but a few states still com¬ 
petent to decide who glmll be employed to tench 
the school this being now in the hands or the 
district officers, or, under the county system, in 
the hands of the county board of education; 
while tho selection of textbooks and the prescrib¬ 
ing of whnt shall be taught is now generally 
decided by the state, 

Much lias been said bo Hi for and against the 
district achool meeting, Under primitive con¬ 
ditions, when the holier in the public schools 
was weak, the meeting did its greatest service, 
It was suited, too, to rural conditions. On the 
other hand, it was inefficient, inconsistent, and 
unprogressive as a means of administration, 
anti many fierce animosities were engendered 
over matters too trilling to merit a meeting for 
consideration, ami the efficiency ami usefulness 
of the schools were seriously' impaired by those 
factional disturbances. The decline of the 
school meeting as an institution set in years nco, 
the statcs_ finding it necessary ta deprive dis¬ 
trict meetings of their authority and to impose 
requirements ns to taxation, term, teach era, 
and instruction in order to secure reasonably 
satisfactory conditions and progress. Efficient 
achool administration lias been promoted in 
proportion ns the importance of the district 
meeting has been minimized. E, R, C- 

Sea also articles on DrsTnicT Boards of 
Trustees, and references cited there, and on 
Gentralizati on, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. — The Fed¬ 
eral district on the Potomac River, in which the 
capital of the United States has been located 
since 1000, The totnl population of the district 
in 1910 was 331,009, Of its population in 1900 
31,1 per cent wore of tho negro race, and 10,2 
per cent were foreign born. Germans, Irish, 
and English together comprised 75 per cent of 
the foreign born, The percentage of illiterates 
in tho population of 1D00 was 1.6 per cent for the 
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white people, and 24,9 percent Tor the negroes, 
The papulation includes many officials who nro 
only temporary residents of Washington, and 
who have little interest in n good educational 
system for the district, City charters were 
granted by Congress to Washington, George¬ 
town, and Alexandria, the affairs of the district 
being under the immediate control of Congress. 
In 1862 the affairs of the district were placed 
under the control of the Secretary of tlio Inte¬ 
rior, In 1873 the district was organized as a 
territory, but the next ^ear the territorial form 
of government was abolished, and the immediate 
control of the district was given to a board of 
three Commissioners, appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, with the concurrence of the Senate. This 
form of government has since continued, and 
the Board of Education for tho district reports 
annually to theso Commissioners. 

Educational History. — The schools of Wash¬ 
ington owe their origin to " An Act to establish 
and endow a permanent institution for the edu¬ 
cation of youth in the city of Washington," en¬ 
acted by the City Council, on Dec. 15, 1004, 
This created a board of thirteen school trustees, 
seven of whom were to be appointed by tho 
council, and six to be chosen from among those 
who had contributed to their support, one vote 
being given for each ten dollars contributed. 
Thomns Jefferson, having contributed S2O0, 
wna elected one of the six, and also the first 
President of the new Board of Trustees. An 
elaborate plan for a system of public instruc¬ 
tion was drawn up, to extend from tlio com¬ 
mon schools to and through a college and a 
university. At first only elementary Instruc¬ 
tion wns to ho provided. Two schools wero 
opened near the close of the year 1006, but 
in 1800 theso two schools were merged into one. 
In 1810 two bonrds of trustees wero created to 
manage the two schools then in existence, after 
the district plan, ono of seven for the Eastern 
School, and one of seven for the Western School. 
In 1S11 a Lanenstcrinn (see Lancaster, Joseph) 
school was oponed in Georgetown, under the 
control of the trustees of the Georgetown Free 
School, and continued under this management 
until 1842 when this board was supplanted 
by a Board of Guardians, appointed to manage 
the schools of the city. The first school in tho 
Dialrict to which girls were admitted was es¬ 
tablished in Georgetown in 1812, and a year or 
two Inter a similar school was opened in Wash¬ 
ington. 

From 1805 to 1044 has been termed the 
charity, or pauper school, period of the schools 
of Washington. The act or 1804 gave the 
trustees a maximum aT 81500 annually Tram the 
proceeds of the tax on slaves, dogs, and vnrious 
forms of licenses, which, with tuition fees and 
Contributions, made up the available revenue. 
Between 1812 and 1838 Congress, in response 
to numerous appeals for aid, passed fourteen 

t aint resolutions authorizing lotteries for the 
enefit of a fund far schools. Tuition charges 


were at first levied on all who could pay, and 
those who paid were given advanced instruction 
not open to, indigent and chnrity pupils, In 
1820 the schools were declared to bo exclusively 
of the charity type, and no nay pupils were to 
be received. In 1831 only the children of par¬ 
ents having an income Df less than 81.50 per 
day, or the children of parents having more 
than lour children, were to be admitted to tho 
schools, In 1840 only 1200 of the city's 6000 
White children were in attendance at any school, 
and theso wore provided with the poo jest of 
buildings, boohs, and teachers. Only a few 
private schools existed for the negro children of 
the city. The pauper school idea took deep 
root in the District, and it was nut until some 
time nfter the Civil War that any proper con¬ 
ception of tlio importance of free public educa¬ 
tion came to be generally held. 

The period from 1865 ta 1800 was a period of 
organization and reorganization, during which 
partial harmony and unity were secured, 
and tho school system was rounded out. In 
1S64 tho first modern school building (a ten-; 
room building) was begun; in 18 GB instruction 
in drawing was introduced; in 1869 a Superin¬ 
tendent of Schools wna appointed; in 1870 n 
preparatory high school for colored students was 
organized;* in 1B73 n normal school Tor white 
students wns established; in 1876 the first high 
school for girls, and in 1S77 the first high school 
for boys, were organized; in 1879 the normal 
school for colored students, organized in 1876, 
was in corpora ted into the school system of the 
District; in 1080 the two high schools were 
merged to form the Central High School for 
boys and girls, and in 1882 the high school 
course was extended from two to three years; 
in I860 supervising principalships were created; 
in 1880 entrance examinations to the high schools 
were abolished; in 1090 two branch high schools 
were organized; in 1S01 the colored high school 
wna definitely established and became known ns 
tho M Street School; in IS92 tho high school 
course was extended to four years; in 1800 a 
Director of High Schools was appointed; in 
1901 the business coursos, organized in 3880, 
were separated, and a business high school or¬ 
ganized, and the McKinley Manual Training 
High School wns opened; in 1002 the Armstrong 
Manual Training High School for colored stu¬ 
dents was opened; and in 1903 medical in¬ 
spection wns provided by the District Com¬ 
missioners, 

The management of the schools hns_ also 
changed [luring this time. The consolidation of 
the two boards of trustees of Washington in 
1844 wns tho first step toward an unification 
which is ns yet incomplete. This board and the 
board for colored schools increased in size by the 
increase in wards, until they numbered forty- 
one by 1873, when they were reduced by law 
to nineteen, the board for white schools being 
reduced from twenty to eight, and that for 
colored schools from twenty-one to eleven, 
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The next year the four boards of trustees of the 
District, vi?,., tho board for white and the board 
for colored schools in Washington, the George¬ 
town board, and the board of trustees for coun¬ 
try schools wero nil abolished, and all of tho 
schools of the district, while and colored, were 
consolidated under one management in the form 
of a Board of Trustees for the Schools oE tho 
District of Columbia, composed of nineteen 
members, eleven elected from the city of Wash¬ 
ington, three Tram Georgetown, and five from 
the country districts. In 1882 this board was 
further reduced to nino. In 1895 two women 
wero added, making the number eleven. In 
1000 this Bonrd of Trustees was abolished, and 
a now Board of Education of seven members 
was created, to be appointed by the Commis¬ 
sioners of the District of Columbia, for, after 
the first arrangement, seven-yenr terms. A par¬ 
tial unification of white and colored schools was 
also secured by subordinating the superintendent 
of colored schools to the superintendent of white 
schools. In 190G, after a prolonged hearing, fol¬ 
lowing ft stormy period of six years, another new 
Board ol Education was created, to consist of 
nine members, three of whom shall be women, 
and three uf whom shall be of tho colored race. 
They arc to be appointed by the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, for three-year terms, after tho 
first apportionment of terms to insure ono third 
retiring each year, 

Present School System. — This Board of 
Education of nine members, created by tbs 
act of 1D00, lias a nominal control of the schools 
of the District. They report to the Commis¬ 
sioners of the District of Columbia, who nre the 
Council, the Mayor, aud the Board of Appor¬ 
tionment and Revenue all in one, but sccuro 
their appropriations from Congress, which is the 
real DoRrd of Education for the District. All 
salaries aud all important expenditures must ho 
fixed by Congressional legislation. Tho new 
Board or Education is to determine all questions 
oT general educational policy, and to appoint 
its executive officers. The Superintendent of 
Schools is appointed for a three-year term, 
and has control of the educational work of tho 
District, lie recommends, since 1000 for fclio 
first time, all teachers, principals, and super¬ 
visors, for appointment, promotion, and dis¬ 
missal by the board. He is assisted by one 
Assistant Superintendent for white schools; 
one Assistant Superintendent for colored schools; 
one Director of Intermediate Instruction in. 
white schools; a Supervisor of Manual Training; 
directors of drawing, physical culture, music, 
domestic science, domestic art, primary in¬ 
struction, kindergartens, and night schools; 
and thirteen supervising principals. 

The schools of the District are grouped into 
thirteen divisions, nine of which include the 
white schools nnd four tho colored schools, Each 
roup consists of from eight to twelve school 
uildings, and is in charge of a supervising prin¬ 
cipal, The school system for whites consists 


of a normal school, five high schools, and eighty- 
eeven elementary schools, The school system 
for colored pupils consists of n normal school, two 
high schools, and forty-four elementary schools. 
Tho. school system employed, in 1008-1909, 
forty-three supervisory officers, 1583 teachers 
in day schools, and 05 teachers in evening 
schools; 113 of the day school teachers were 
employed in kindergartens nnd 235 in the high 
schools. In addition to these there is a Special 
school for Backward and Atypical Children for 
each race; the Kendall School Tor deaf nnd dumb 
or the white race, and the Colored Institute for 
the same class of tins other race; nnd two indus¬ 
trial reform schools, one for boys ami the other 
for girls. 

TJrc business affairs of the board are handled 
by the Commissioners of the District of Colum¬ 
bia, who control schoolhouse plans, repairs, 
purchases of every kind, snlnry adjustments, 
and, in some respects, even rules ami regula¬ 
tions. The term “Board oT Education" is a 
misnomer, for the board is without power, and 
is little more than a bonrd of school visitors. 
Courts and Com mission era may review its de¬ 
cisions; treasury officials revise its estimates; 
and the board lifts no authority to innkc a 
single purchase. Tho board hag no treasurer, 
auditor, business manager, architect, funds, 
or property. Its ono non-cducntiimnl officer is 
a secretary, who is also a member oT the District 
Supply Commission, and acta na intermediary 
between the hoard ami the Commissioners, 
Requests for funds nre made by the Bonrd of 
Education to the Commissioners of tho Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, who pass on them and em¬ 
body such requests ns they approve in their 
estimate of funds needed to conduct the affairs 
of the District. One ImU of the expenses oT tho 
District come from a district tax, the other half 
from Congressional appropriations. This esti¬ 
mate is then submitted to Congress, aud re¬ 
ferred to the proper commit tees of the two 
houses; and Congress grants what it sees fit. 
Progress under this plan is relatively slow, and 
tho facility with which Congress can reconstruct 
the school system, ns a part of the annual 
appropriation bill| makes interference easy and 
a continuous policy almost an impossibility, 
The salaries for teachers and supervisors, as 
established by Congress, are relatively small, — 
those Tor the more important positions very 
small, — arid the appropriations for new build¬ 
ings are inadequate! to provide for the growth 
of the city. The recent report of the School 
House Commission, created oy the act of 1000, 
revealed many poor and antiquated buildings, 
and a very inadequate material equipment, 
The confusion existing is hardly credible. 
Authority and responsibility are hopelessly 
tied itp with red tape. The bureau methods 
in use are entirely inadequate to tho task, An 
attempt is made to manage a large city school 
system by small town methods, and the result 
is disastrous. Educational conditions in IVash- 
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ingLon, From an administrative point of view, 
ai;e among the worst to be found in any city in 
the Union, and the school system is behind that 
□i cities elsewhere of equal si‘/,e, The corps of 
superintendents is entirely inadequate, and 
there is no power to administer remedies or to 
g Land nr dizo instruction and equipment. Until 
Congress can be made to realize that It is in¬ 
competent properly to administer such an 
undertaking, and will give to the Board of 
Education the power and control which should 
belong to it, there ia little hope of a good, mod¬ 
ern school system Cor the District of Columbia. 
The auporintendcncy of the .schools of Washing¬ 
ton is generally regarded as one of the most 
difficult and most undesirable positions in the 
United States. 

The total cost for maintenance alone in 
]00S—lOOn was Sl/711,422, About two thirds 
of the total receipts for all educational purposes 
came Tram Congressional appropriations, the 
other third Train district taxation. The schools 
of the District have no income from permanent 
funds. The Washington School Fund, which 
was derived from the lotteries authorized by 
Congress between 1S12 and 1836, and which in 
1SBI amounted Lo S70,Q30.‘17, was appropriated 
by Congress, at that time, to build tlie Washing¬ 
ton (now Central) High School building. This 
wns family consented to in order to overcome 
the objections of certain members of Congress 
to spending public money lor secondary educa¬ 
tion, The total expenditure for schools in 
11)09-1900 wns equal to 20 cents per pupil in 
average daily attendance per day, and S51.24 \ict 
year, In amount (72 cents) which each adult 
innle must contribute to provide 31, Washing¬ 
ton ranks with the New England states, or the 
more wealthy states of the West, and this small 
amount produced the lar^e sum of §35.21 for 
eneh child, from live to eighteen years of age. 
The percentage of the school population, from 
five to eighteen years enrolled (77,51 per cent), 
and the percentage of the school enrollment in 
average daily attendance (90,72 per cent) are both 
high, though the District had no compulsory edu¬ 
cation law until 1006. A nine months' school 
term is provided. 

Higher Education ,'—The nation maintains 
two institutions of collegiate rank in the District 
of Columbia, — Oallaudet College, for the deaf 
and dumb, established in 1864; and Howard 
University (g.v.), a college for the negro race, 
established in 1SG7. Besides these national 
schools, Llio following institutions of higher 
learning exist in the district: — 
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In addition other institutions, national in their 
scope of influence and educational in their nature, 
are located in the national capital. Most impor¬ 
tant of these arc the Carnegie Institution for the 
Advancement of Learning (q.v.) and the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution. Similarly the various bureaus 
of the National Government, such as the Geo¬ 
logical Survey, Bureau of Ethnology, various bu¬ 
reaus of the Department of Agriculture., and the 
Library of Congress (.q.v.), have become educa¬ 
tional institutions of great imporLancc. These 
are discussed under the caption Nation.vt, Gov¬ 
ernment anq Education. 

Many efforts have been made during the past 
forty years to establish in Washington a_ great 
national university but so far no bill looking to 
that end lias succeeded in securing the approval 
of Congress, (See National UNivEnsiTV.) 

E. P. C, 

HefBranceS;— 

Donne, W. C, Schools in tho District af Columbia, 
01 st Cong-, 1 st Sea., Sen. Doc. SO. (Washington, 
1009.) 

Education in the District of Columbia. Edv\c. Ren., 
February, 1007, Vol. 33, pp. 100-120. An esecl- 
lcnt summary ol prosout conditions. 

Houses Committee nn the DislrlnL of Columbia. Report 
of hearing before the sub-committcc on the several 
school bills rclatinif lo the reorganisation of the schools 
of the District of Columbia, (Washington, lOQO.) 
Mayo. A. D. Tho Schools of the District or Columbia 
daring the First Hnlf Century of llio Tlcpublie, 
Ilejil, U. S. Com. Ethic., 1805-18(10, Vol. I, jip. 331- 
337. 

lieport of the School House Commission, upon a general 
plan for the consolidation of Llio publin Bchools in 
the District of Columbia. BO pn,, and many illus¬ 
trations. .yenofe Doc. 33B, 00 th Coiig.i 1st Scs, 
(Washington, 1QOH.) 

Reports of Ihc Hoard of Trustees of the Public iSchools of 
WashinQIon, 1846-1880, 1885-lDOO. Reports of 
the -Board of Education, 1001 to dale, Tho Reports 
contain much valuable historical matter. 

WienoN, J- 0, Eighty Years of ilia Public Schools af 
Washington, 1805—1B85, Hcjil U. «S. Com. Ecluc., 
1BD4-1805, Vol. II, pp. 1073-1008, 

DISTRICT SCHOOL. — A term applied to 
tlie elementary or common school maintained 
in tho rural school districts of the state. To¬ 
day more generally spoken of ns the rural 
school. 

Bee District Bo Anns of Trustees; Distpict 
Meeting ; Distinct System, 

DISTRICT SCHOOL INSPECTOR. — A 
new official, now in the process of evolution, and 
of rather uncertain future. The appointment 
of aueli ail officer Juts come from a feeling of 
need or fcomo form of supervision for rural 
schools, and particularly of graded schools 
wliielr receive state grants for compliance with 
certain improved conditions. In Minnesota 
the official is known ns a State Inspector of 
Graded Schools; in Illinois he is known as 
Rural School Inspector. In Minnesota it is the 
duty of this officer Lo inspect all graded ele¬ 
mentary Schools to see if they comply with the 
conditions of the law for state aid, while in Illi¬ 
nois the official is a deputy from the office of 
the stata Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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who inspcotg and approve. 1 ? schools wliioh meet vcyors for cncli, goon came abou L ( and after 1725 
certain conditions ns to building, equipment, definite surveyors 1 districts rauhid generally 
and teacher, and designates them ns standard in the towns. Such districts gradually became 
rural schools. The state agents employed for smaller in area, ns well as more clearly defined, 
so long by Massachusetts and Connecticut Some_ towns also wore divided into districts for 
were in a certain sense state inspectors of rural recruiting the militia, and constable's and asses- 
schools. A Tew other states have appointed aora wore elected for different parks of the town, 
such an officer, but his work and position are as All of these influences tended toward the growth 

yet uncertain, If a satisfactory system of of distriut consciousness ns opposed to town 

county school supervision could be provided, consciousness, and to the development of llio 
there would he relatively small need of such a civil and democratic consciousness ns opposed 
state official, ami the present weakness of to the earlier religious government of llic town, 

county supervision is the actuating cause of The vise of the dame school (g.w-) in theses 

the appointment of these inspectors. parishes in the summer, and tlio presence of the 

13, P. C. private school taught by a master in Urn winter, 
provided a more convenient means id instruc- 
DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL.—Sec tion than the central town school afforded, Ae 
JouliNALlSM, Educational. tha town schools in nearly all cases were sup¬ 

ported in part by the rate-bill cir tuition fees, 
DISTRICT SYSTEM. — By this is meant a Ibis locnl support af dnmc ami private schools 
form or educational organization under which tended materially to reduce the available funds 
the school district is the unit of orgiinization, for the maintenance of the town school. Ah 
conducting its affairs without much oversight the laws of the colonics required the mainle- 
or control from any higher authority, except nance of schools, and the central authorities 
such oversight ns is given l)y the county.superin- were insistent that the provisions of the laws 

tendent of sohooig, or the county board of cdu- should be carried out, and as the fines for fail- 
cation, if such a body exists, acting under the ure to comply were almost sufficient to pay a 
general school laws of the state. Under the dis- master, it became necessary for the towns to 
trict system local organization and control ig at decrease, and finally entirely to abolish tha 
a maximum, and ccntrnl control are at a mini- tuition charge, and to maintain _ the town 
mum. The district-system forms of organism- school wholly by a general tax levied an the 
tion which prevail in Arkansas and Illinois are property of the whole town. This wan the op- 
good examples of the district system of control, portunity of the parishes, or districts, and the 
The town system, as scan in Massachusetts; price of the consent of the outer parishes to 
the township system, as seen in Indiana; the the town tax rate was tlie division of tha town 
division system, ns seen in Kentucky; and the school. (Sco Divided Scjhooi,.) The practi- 
county system, as seen in Florida and Louisiana, cal wisdom of these democratic parish meetings 
are examples of a progressively more central- now asserted itself, and the moving town school 
ized system or school organization, with a viow by which the town school was carried to all of 
to securing greater educational efficiency. the parts of the town, in rotntion, or tho estnb- 

(Scn separate articles on these different lisluncnt or additional town schools, or both, 
systems, under the proper headings. Algo SCO was tho result, The date for the attainment 
the articles on District Do ah os of Trustees, of this stago in the evolution of the district 
and on District Meeting,) school may be placed as in the first quarter 

The rise of the district system, historically, of the eighteenth century, and from this time 
Is of much interest, In the original Now until the latter half of the eighteenth century 
England colonies the town was the unit of when tlie district organization was authorized 
both church and civil government. In Mas- generally by law and given full legal standing, 
sachnaetts by 1700 aa many oa twenty separate tha evolution of the district school out or the 
parishes had been created within tho eighty moving school was going on. The evolution 
towns then existing, and the number in- took different lines in different towns, but tho 
creased rapidly during the next half century, final result was much the same in nil. 

Ilach parish possessed full civil machinery In aome towns the location of the school Was 
for carrying out tlm religious purpose, — tlie changed from year tn year, gchoolhouscs. to 
parish meeting, cleric, constable, and asses- accommodate it wore built from time to time, 
sol's, —- and the parish meeting soon became a and school con tors or clisLricts were thus grad- 
center for the discussion of parish interests ually established. In other towns the school 
other than those oT the church, and for the riSB moved about each year, being held in each con- 
of democracy and for the assertion of parish or ter at first an arbitrary number of weeks, and 
district rights. This greatly accelerated the later a number of weeks proporLional to the 
movement toward decentralization, Tho demo- amount of school tax paid by tho center, this 
crntic desire for local control anil for maxi- latter leading to the finnl apportionment to each 
muni benehts from all taxes paid led to still district by the town of the inonoy paid in school 
other demands. The division of the town into taxes by cnch center or district. Schnolhouscs 
districts for the repair of highways, with sur- were also built in the districts from time to time, 
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as ill the case above, and the district school or¬ 
ganization thus became lixed. Thus the par¬ 
ish, section, or road district gradually evolved 
into the school district as well, and district 
school officials, to tnlcc charge oF the new district 
schools, were ridded to the other parish officers. 

The evolution is traced in the articles on the 
several slates, especially those on Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. The _ Massachusetts laws 
of 1042 and 1017, r el a Ling to the mainte¬ 
nance d! schools by the towns, applied, but in 
1805 the towns were empowered to subdivide 
into school districts; in 1827 district com¬ 
mittees of one for each district were directed to 
be appointed by the towns; ill 1829 the power 
to appoint was delegated to the districts, tho 
district committees might consist of three resi¬ 
dents, and these committees were given power 
to select teachers, provide board and fuel, and 
supervise the schools. Maine did not separate 
from Massachusetts until 1820, but the first 
school law of the now state definitely adopted 
the Massachusetts district system. In Rhode 
Island the district organization was begun 



Apparatus nnrl equipmentoJ tliodJslrietSDJicoJ usitwaB. 

shortly after it was in Connecticut. The dis- 
triets were known ns 11 squadrons,” and lho 
district authorities were given entire control of 
their schools, schoolliouses, and school lands, 
the employment of teachers, and tile manage¬ 
ment of the schools. In Vermont the first 
school law in 1782 empowered the towns to form 
districts and to elect trustees, who were to hold 
property, establish schools, and build school- 
houses. The towns were permitted to alter 
the boundaries of districts and to create now 
ones, but otherwise the districts were practi¬ 
cally independent of the towns, The first New 
York school law of 1795 provided for town or¬ 
ganization, with the supervision and direction 
of the schools placed under three to seven town 
school commissioners, elected by the people of 
the towns, and with two or more district trus¬ 
tees, elected by the peopla of the districts, who 
should colder and advise with the town school 
commissioners. This law expired by limitation 
iu 1800, and on the revival of tlio school system 
in 1812 the district organization, with three 
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trustees for each, was definitely established, and 
to these trustees was confided the care and tho 
supervision of tho schools of tho district, Dy 
1327 the district system had superseded tho 
town system throughout New England, and 
was generally in use elsewhere. 

New England settlers moving to what was 
then the West carried the district system with 
them, Though Congress, in the Ordinance of 
1787, had paved the way for the township sys¬ 
tem, anti though the earliest school laws in 
Indiana and Michigan provided Tor a township 
farm of organization, the district system was 
soon adopted ns better suited to the conditions 
and needs of the time. Ohio definitely adopted 
the district system in 1821, Illinois* in 1S25, 
Indiana in 1833, and Michigan in 1837, nnd the 
system gradually extended into the West nnd 
South, nnd is lo-day common in the North 
Central and Western divisions. It was suited 
to the earlier conditions, when population was 
sparse, intercourse limited, communication 
difficult, and isolation the rule, nnd also to the 
earlier conception of the nature and purpose 
of education. Under modern conditions it is 
unsatisfactory, wastofiil, and unintelligent in 
action, nnd in a number of states it has been 
modified in the interests of better educational 
administration. (See arLielcs on CONSOLIDA¬ 
TION OP SC’HOO),S; COUNTV SYSTEM; DIVISION 
System; Town System; Township System.) 

The struggle to control and to subordinate 
tho district system has been a long nnd a bitter 
one. To some it hns seemed that its curtail¬ 
ment or abolition incnnt the curtailment or abo¬ 
lition of all local liberty, Much patriotic elo¬ 
quence lias been poured forth in defense of tho 
system, nnd natural centralizing tendencies 
have been pictured as striking at the very foun¬ 
dations of American life. As n ays tern ol school 
administration, though, the rlislrict system lias 
gradually outlived its usefulness in all except 
remote regions, and almost everywhere its 
powers have been curtailed or modified by the 
creation of new supervisory agencies, and not 
infrequontly it has been abolished, in whnlo or 
in large part, by the creation of the town, town¬ 
ship, division, or county systems. The struggle 
began in 1853 in Massachusetts, but the old 
town system was not finally restored until 1SB2. 
In 1353 town school committees were em¬ 
powered to abolish tlio districts, but in 1S57 this 
law waa repealed. In 1859 the district system 
was abolished throughout the state, but in tlio 
autumn of that year a special session of the 
legislature repealed the law. In 1S00 the dis¬ 
trict system was again abolished, hut in 1B70 
any town, by a two thirds vote, was permitted 
to return to the system. In 1882 the system 
wag finally abolished thro ugh out the slate, after 
all the larger towns had voluntarily abandoned 
it, and since 1882 the town system of school 
management has every where pro vailed. Con¬ 
necticut began the process in 18Q5, but it was not 
completed until 1909,,many of tlio smaller and 
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poorer towns still clinging to the district system, 
though its Abolition was frequently recom¬ 
mended and attempted. In Rhode Island, 
where permission to abolish the district sys¬ 
tem was granted to the towns at a somewhat 
late date, the process was completed in 
Maine abolished the district system in 1893, 
New Hampshire granted the towns permission 
to return to the town system in 1S7Q, and in 
1885 entirely Abolished the district system, 
Vermont granted similar permission hi 1870j in 
1884, required all towns to vote on the question; 
and, in 1802., abolished the district system 
except in the ease of specially incorporated 
town districts. In Indiana the new school law 
of 1852, following the new constitution of 1351, 
provided for the township system and reduced 
the school districts to subdistricts with littlo 
power. The county system of tlm South has 
long been in use, and the division system of 
Kentucky has only recently been Worked out: 
but both have for their purpose the reduction of 
the power and tlm importance of the school dis¬ 
tricts, The rise of the county mipcrln tendency 
in the Central, Western, and Southern states, 
with frequently the adoption of a modified 
form of the county system of government, 
with the consequent transference of functions 
from the districts to tlia county suparintandants 
and to county boards of education, has also done 
much to weaken the district system and to de¬ 
prive district authorities of many of their former 
powers, E. P. C, 

Refer encBBi — 

Jackson, Geo, L, The JJevelopincnl of School Sic per- 
uiniau ill Colonial M an fichu scIIe, (Now York, 
iana.5 

MaivtiN, Geo- II. The Evolution of the litassaehtieelU 
Public School Sfjstoii, (Neir York, 1804.) 
SuzzAi.bo, II, The tlisa of Local School Suiicroininn ijl 
J/nsjacfinsoHo. (Now York, 1D0Q,) 

UrDeuaAFK, II, Tho Origin o/ the Moving School in 
Mamchmctts, (Now York, 1008.) 

DITTES, FRIEDRICH (1829-1B90).—Born 
at IrfersgrUn, Saxony, lm received liia training 
at the teachers' seminary in Plaucn; later on 
prepared himacK lor the "University of Leipzig, 
where ho studied philosophy, mathematics, 
and natural science, and received tho doctor’s 
degree in I860. In the meantime he had been 
engaged as tenohor in various schools, and now 
became the aubreotor of the ronlschlilc in 
Cliomnitz. Here, at a teachers' convention in 
1804, be delivered an address which caused a 
reorganization of the Saxony ofornentavy and 
normal acliaolg, The next year he waq ap¬ 
pointed director of the seminary at Gotlia and 
inspector of the schools of the duchy, A new 
period in 13 it tea's life began when he was called, 
in 1808, as director to the Vienna Pfi’ckigopiiun., 
a newly established institution of a unique 
character, not a training school, but a school of 
pedagogy, intended for the higher education of 
teachers already in office. In this position, 
which lie filled until his retirement in 1881, ho 


exerted great influence on tho development 0 f 
the Austrian elementary schools, and fought 
vigorously for the emancipation of the school 
from the Church. In j874 lie was elected to 
the Austrian parliament, where ho brilliantly 
defended tho liberal Austrian school law of lSflp 
against the attacks of tho clerical party, After 
his retirement lie devoted himself to editing his 
educational review, Panlagogium, which he had 
established in 1878. Many of his writings wore 
iti opposition to the theories of Hovlmrt and 
Zillcr, Ids own pedagogical theory bcinjr based 
on tho psychology of Ilcnokc (i/.u.). Ills chief 
works ave Gmuinss tier Uniahuiir/s- und IhUer- 
richtskhra (Outline of tho Theory of Erlucniioa 
and Indy net ion}, ISOS; Qeschichlc tier JSrsieh- 
ung (History of Education), 1870; and Sc/iule 
tier Pttdngogik, 1875. F. M, 

Reference:— 

GiinTii, A. Fnedrioh Dittos iri seiner Ocilculuna jar 
Mil- and NachxvoU, (Leipzig, 1803.) 

DIVERGENT ASSOCIATION. — When- 

over an experience is made the center of n whole 
series of suggestions which lead the mind nwny 
from tho original experience, especially if this 
loading of the mind aw»y from the central issue 
docs, not contribute to the development of a 
single' system of experience. Hie association is 
called divergent. Thus if the appearance of a 
person suggests to the mind of an observer a 
lingo number of other persona who are in no wise 
related to each other, but are suggested by the 
person now under observation, tho impression 
may be regarded aa a center of divergent asso¬ 
ciation. Divergent association ia a type of dis¬ 
traction which may have the appearance of 
organised mental activity. Thus children in 
the schools very frequently hilvc their attention 
drawn to so many different phases of qii object 
that instead of building up a coherent system 
of ideas they are distracted through the diver¬ 
gent associations suggested to them. 

Sec Association; Attention. 

DIVIDED SCHOOL.—That form or the 
New England town school, which, in tho evo¬ 
lution of local school administration, came be¬ 
tween the moving school (g.u.) and tho district 
school (g.u,). It was a school which existed in 
two or more parts with two or more teachers, 
each teaching in different sections of the tqirii, 
and with each pupil attending school in only one 
place, Yet tho sense of unity was so strong that 
it wns managed through the town meeting or the 
school committee in the interests of the town as 
a whole, and wag regarded na one school, The 
same conditions which produced the moving 
school operated to bring about the divided 
school (the Tonuer never having existed hi some 
towns), but with these in addition: (1) desire 
for longer terms af school for each section tJuin 
could he scoured through the moving school; (2) 
willingness to pay increased town rates to ob¬ 
tain this benefit; and (3)j iu some cages, isolation 
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of certain sections or a widely scattered popula¬ 
tion, which prevented children from attending 
school in more than one section. The divided 
school existed generally throughout New Eng¬ 
land during the lust three quarters of the eight¬ 
eenth century^ and in many different forms. 
During that time it passed through a process 
of evolution caused by the development, in a 
population growing more dense, of the tenden¬ 
cies which produced it. This evolution con¬ 
sisted or four suhmovementa: (1) toward definite 
hounds between the .sections; (2) toward ono 
teacher for each filiation; (3) toward the right 
of each section to the bone/its of all the money 
paid by its inhabitants for the support of tlio 
school; (-J) toward definite and direct control 
by each section oF the school through its repre¬ 
sentative upon the school committee. Whan 
these foursubniovcnicnts were completed in any 
town, the school district virtually existed in its 
crude form, and the divided school was at an end, 

H. U. 

Re[uroncu3:—■ 

MautW G. JI. The Evolution of the Masaadmsclla 
Public .S'clioal iSi/slem,, passim. (New York, 1BD4.) 
UrnEOnAiF, H, The Oriftfu of the Mating School in 
Massachusetts. Columbia ITnivorfllly Touchers 
College Contributions to Education. (Now York, 

I DOS.) 

DIVINITY SCHOOL OP THE PROTES¬ 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA, PA.—An institution founded in 1SC2 
for the training of candidates for the ministry. 
Any person who lias bean admitted a candidate 
for Holy Orders, is admitted to the school, 
provided -.also he Jins the necessary collegiate 
training or its equivalent, A course of three 
years is provided. Graduates of the school or 
other theological seminary, holding tho degree 
in arts of a university or college, nra admitted 
to the graduate courses which load to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Divinity and Doctor of Divinity. 
There is a facility of seven professors and in¬ 
structors. 

DIVISION. — Tile fourth of the four funda¬ 
mental operations, as now Usually considered. 
Various names have been given to the opera¬ 
tion, but " partition " anil " division " nave 
been the favorites. Tile former was common 
in the early Italian books, and those which 
appeared under fcha Italian and Spanish iii- 
(luenco, Thus we find it in the Treviso arith¬ 
metic (1475), and in the works of Ortega (1512), 
Ghnligai (1521), Snvomic (15G3), and Santa 
Cruz (1504). Tho Dutch-French work of 
Wcntsel has Deuisio: dal is dealings, Divisio: 
e’ csta dire, parlir. Tims "partition" was used 
by the vernacular writers as exactly synon¬ 
ymous with "division.” Tho Latin writers often 
preferred the other term, ns is seen in tho 
works of Huswirt (1501), Schcubcl (1545), Stifef 
(1544), and Hamus (1555). Many of the mare 
scholarly writers used both terms, as Is shown 
by the works of Paciuolci (1494), Tartaglia 


(1556), Clavius (1535), and Baker (1508). 
The use of tho terni “ partition ” to indicate 
only tho division of a concrete by an abstract 
number, as distinct from "measuring,' 1 which is 
the division of one concreto number by an¬ 
other, is not warranted by any extensive 
history. 

Tho definition of the operation has given 
much trouble, Early writers generally de¬ 
fined it as the operation of finding how many 
times the divisor is contained in tTio dividend, 
as in Ilylloa (KJDO): — 

" Diuiaion doth aonruli hnw nib lho diulanr 
In Diuidcnd niay bo piloted or found 
Whereof the quotient ib tha deeidor." 

This definition is open to the objection that 
7 -f- 3 ^2}, and that "2J times " is meaningless 
according to the primitive use of the word 
“ times." It also mils to provide for the case 
of 510-r2 = 55, where the quotient is hardly to 
bo called "times." A second definition that 
has mot with some favor states that division 
is the finding of a third number that is contained 
as many times in the dividend ns unity is con¬ 
tained in the divisor. This appears in tha 
Treviso arithmetic of 1478, and goes back at 
least to Maximus Plruuidcs ( e . 1330); but it is 
open to the second objection already mentioned. 
A third definition speaks of division 4s the 
finding of a number that has to 1 tho same ratio 
that tlic dividend line to the divisor, This is 
used by writers like Huswirb (1501). Catnnco 
(1540), Schcubcl (1545), Stifel (1544), and 
Pclotior (1549). The niast usable definition 
describes division as the process by which, 
given the product of two numbers and one of 
them, the other is found. This allows for forms 
liko tho following: S10-rS5 = 2, S10-i-2=85, 
# + $-4, and sa on. Strangely enough, this 
Bccma to bo the oldest definition of all, and to 
have been used in ancient Egypt. The terms 
used in division arc merely abbreviated trans¬ 
lations of Latin expressions, foments (Un- 
denrfus means simply " number to be divided," 
and this has been shortened to " dividend.” 
In the same way iVinncrlrs divisor, " the divid¬ 
ing number, 1 ' Iiaa been abbreviated to "di¬ 
visor," The result of n. division vna formerly 
called merely the answer, tho issue, the result, 
or some similar name. Thus we have in the 
commentary on Boethius by Clichtoveus (1510) 
Tcrtius est minimis ex divisions proucnicus, 
and hie est querendus, or the qmtiena. The 
Latin writers often spoke of the result as the 
" how many? 11 From this corncs our word 
"quotient." The twofold nature of division is 
represented b3' these cases: Sl0-f-2 = 55, and 
§10-rS3 = 2. These were noticed ns early as 
1526 by Rudolff, and very likely still earlier. 

The operation of division is the most difficult 
of the four common ones, and has always been 
sa considered. There have been many devices 
mid arrange meats of the figures, And of these 
n few will he given. The Egyptian of tho time 
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of Ahmcs (g.u,), any 3(100 years ago, would 
have divided ID by 8 ng here shown, only he 
would have used different figures, (See 1 
Notation-) He would have stated the 2 

result «a 2+1+1, while we should give it 1 
U3 2|. The most coimnon or the early \ 
forma was division percolonu, i.-c. by Lite I 
use of the products stated in the columns of 
the extensive muUipUention tallies used by the 
merchants, or by the help of memorized pro¬ 
ducts. Tnrtaglin (15GG) speaks oE this ns 
" per colons., oner di testa, oner per diacorao, 
ouer per tolcttu ... nrcgolo! oner alia dritta, 
ouev tauololta." The Treviso (1478) arith¬ 
metic arranges the work of 7024 -3- 2 (is follows: 

I.o partitorc 2, 76241,, 

La parte SmI 01 ™"” 

Le. 7G24 r 2 - 3812, and 0 remainder. 

A complementary plan was used by Gerbert 
(c. 1000), as follows: 000 S == 900 4- (10 - 2) =■ 

10-Z) 900 ( 00+18 + 3 + 1 + 4= 1123 
900 - 180 


180 

iso-ao 


36 

30 -G 
fl + fi =12 

10-2 

2 + 2-4, 

The arrangement of this work Was not as 
given above, but jib is here shown: — 


□ 

X 

1 



2 



8 

9 



1 

8 



2 


1 

2 

4 


1 



1 



9 

2 

1 

1 

2 


Another method, common in the later Mid¬ 
dle Ages, was the division by factors, per re- 
pApo, aa the Italians called it, Thus, tq diyida 


21G by 24, first divide by B and then divide by 3. 
The most commoil cf the early mothoels is that 
known as the galley, bntcllo, or scratch method. 
It is probably of Hindu origin, and its history 
enn be fairly well traced from the early stages. 
The name comes from the Tact that the array 
of figures resembles a galley or boat (bfitdlo ), 
In England it was sometimes culled the scratch 
method, because the figures were scratched out, 
It is illustrated hy the following from the first 
printed arithmetic (Treviso, 147B): — 

* * ^ 

y * 

■Zttfilps ?9 JP** „ . 

fifty**X P ^ jfif fifi ii«w 3 x o 

ff*xp 0*8j*>ifios* 
0Tix,pif*&r0 

Upon this method Mnximua Flanudcs (c, 
1330) throws some light. It is, he says, " very 
diflieult to perform on paper, with ink, but it 
naturally lends itself to 
the aand abacus,” (See 
Abacus.) "The neces¬ 
sity for erasing certain 
nuinbors, and writing 
others in their places, 
gives rise to much eon- 
fusion where ink is used; 
but cm tile sand table it 
is easy to erase numbers 
with the fingers and to 
write others in their 
pin cca,” 

Our present method 
of long division is a 
matter of slaw growth. 

Traces are found in 
Persia in the fourteenth 
century, and about the 
same time Maximus 
Pkinudcs gives what lie 
calls an Arab method, 
which is analogous to 
ours. It appears in 
Italian manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century in 

the form bore shown, this being a facsimile 
of a Flo routine solution of about 1450. It 
first appeared in print in Cnlaudri’s arith¬ 
metic, which was printed at Florence in 1401, 
in the form shown in the following Illustration. 
It wns noL until the eighteenth century that 
this form entirely replaced the old galley 
method, 
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modern names being " aliort divc- 
Bian" and "long m vision . 11 In 
the latter the quotient is coming 
to be written over fclio dividend 
because of tho cqso of determining 
whereto place the decimal point. 

In short division it is the custom 
to place the quotient below on. 
account of ease in writing and 2 )2-16 123 

in performing several successive ^23 2)248 
divisions. Some writers place ib 
above, because this is done in long division, 
but the argument is not a cogent one, and tho 
effort to change the custom of tho world is not 
likely to succeed [or such a trivial reason. 

D. E. S. 

DIVISION SYSTEM. —- A system of school 
organization as exemplified in Kentucky ( 5 . 11 . 5 , 
which the school districts of each county arc 
grouped into a number of divisions (in Ken¬ 
tucky, four, six, or eight), mid the schools of 
each division arc controlled by a division board. 
In the evolution oT n centralized system, tho 
Kentucky plan is a halfway stage between the 
district system of Arkansas or Kansas and the 
county system of Louisiana or Florida. A 
similar form of organization is to be found in 
Tennessee. E, P. C. 

DIZZINESS. — A form of sansation which 


arises. through the excessive stimulation of the 
scmieiTcular canals. The semi circular c minis 
arc a part of the ear, in no way connected 
with the function 0 / hearing, but constituting 
rather the organ of equilibration. When this 
organ is excessively stimulated, either through 
pathological conditions within the organ or 
through a violent movement of the body as a 
whole, a peculiar and intense form of sensa¬ 
tion arises which is described by the term 
'‘dizziness." 

DOANE COLLEGE, CRETE, NEB. — A 
coeducational institution, which was the out¬ 
growth of the Crete Academy, a preparatory 
school organized in 1S7L Doane College, the 
center of Congregationnl education in Nebraska, 
lias four other academics in Lite state from 
which it (fraws students, The government is 
vested in u self-perpetuating Hoard of Trustees, 
who servo three years, hut arc eligible for reflec¬ 
tion; three quarters of the twenty-seven mem¬ 
bers or this board must he members of Con¬ 
gregational churches. Besides the usual under¬ 
graduate courses and the academy, dapart¬ 
ments arc maintained in music, elocution, and 
art. There are. 110 college fraternities. Grounds, 
buildings, and equipment were valued ( 1000 ) 
at §127,040; the total nnnnnl income is §28,013, 
The average salary of a professor jjj § 0 DO. The 
instructing staff numbers (1909) twenty-seven, 
including the teachers in the academy; of this 
number seven arc full professors. There was in 
1010-1011 an enrollment of 2*17 students in all 
departments. C. (3. 

DOCENT,—Literally a teacher or instructor 
(Latin docerc). In this country die term is 
employed in Chicago and Clark Universities 
with special meaning. At Chicago it refers tu 
a position higher than tlmt of tallow, while at 
Clark the position of docent is tho highest 
annual appointment, nil "honor reserved for 
men whose work has already marked a distinct 
advance beyond the doctorate, and who wish 
to engage in research." The time of the do¬ 
cents is mainly devoted to study and research, 
although they arc also expected to do so 1110 
teaching. Those found worthy may he given 
the licenlia doccniU, in which case tne position 
may be said to correspond to ji "brevet col¬ 
legiate professorship." 

In Germany the term is synonymous with 
Privaldocent, or university instructor below the 
rank of professor, To become a private do cent, 
a candidate must have obtained the doctorate 
and proved his qualifications for academic work 
by ffnbifihilioiisfefsiunflifin. which consist of 
a scientific research, oral examination, and 
trial lecture before tlic faculty in which the 
candidate desires to qualify, Usually three 
years must ellipse between graduation nnd rec¬ 
ognition by the university ns private docent, 
The position carries with it the i tenia deeendi, 
the use of university rooms for lectures, and nil 
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announcement nf lectures in the university 
catalogue, but no salary except in rare cases. 
The docent eh urges fees, and the number of 
students ivhDin he can attract depends entirely 
on liis merits and ability. Accordingly some 
of the best work in the German universities is 
performed by the docents, more particularly 
as they arc not hampered by the restrictions 
of an alTioial position. (See Freedom cm 
Teach i no.) The professors are generally re¬ 
cruited from the ranks of the private do cents. 

HelemnctSB ;— 

Lexis. W, Das Deulsthf l/rtferrfeRsu.'emt, Vol. I. 

(Berlin, lflO‘1.) , „ _ 

Paulsen, F. aerti\anUnitBml\Bi. (Now York, 1DQ0,) 
/Seflisfer of Clark University. 

DOCILITY. — The capacity far learning, iu 
its widest sense. Hoyec, who uses the term to 
denote one of the fundamental characteristics 
of mind, defines it thus: “ By the docility of an 
animal we mean the capacity shown in its acts 
to adjust these acts not merely to a present 
situation, but to the relation between this pres¬ 
ent situation and ivlint has occurred in tire 
former life of this organism," This capacity, 
together with sensitivity ( 5 . 11 .) and initiative 
( 7 , 11 .) differentiates conscious from noncon- 
Bcious organisms, and these three capacities 
constitute the signs of mind, On the physical 
side docility is conditioned by the plasticity 
of the nervous system by means of which any 
brain process is more likely to recur the more 
frequently it has been performed [law of 
habit, {q,u.). On the mental siilo traces are 
always to bo found of the influence of former 
experience, The former experience may bo 
either explicitly reproduced in consciousness 
(memory, 5 , 11 .), or it may have been 30 com¬ 
pletely organized that it becomes effective 
wiLhout any explicit awareness ot its presence. 
It may be ridded that the teacher ia under 
peculiar temptation ta overestimate the im¬ 
portance of docility, or tractable willingness of 
the pupil to accaminodatchimself to the ideas of 
textbook Dr teacher, at the expense of the other 
two factors mentioned. E. H. C. 

See Individuality; Infancy; Initiative. 

RelereilCB: — 

Hutch, J, psychology, PP. 20-67. (London nnd Now 
York, L&03.) 

DOCK, CHRISTOPHER (1098-1771). — 
A schoolmaster reputed to have published the 
first professional book in America on education. 
He was born in Germany about 1008, came to 
America (probably) in 1718, and opened a 
school among thcMcnnonitos 11 car Philadelphia, 
Ills Sehufordnimi/ was written in 1750, hut not 
printed until twenty years Inter, He died in 

Philadelphia in 1771. W. S. M. 

RalEfencaa;— 

BnoMDAnnir, M. 0, IiifeaiuiWsrku of ./inierica's Pioneer 
TVrt/er on Education, iuilh n Tr u ns! a I (on 0 / his TVorJts 
into English. (Philadelphia, 1003,) 


PetHirfAOiCF,n. ffisfuricnl find Diographknl iSfcefcfrej, 
contniiiB n Lranalmion of Hie Ncknlortliiunc (8 eh ool 
Management). (Philadelphia, 18-93.) 

DOCTOR. (Latin docefe to tench), — This 
term . uiiginally meant nothing more than 
teacher, and was used ill the early period of the 
universities interchangeably with professor nnd 
magisler. It was not, however, in common uac 
before the middle of the twelfth century, 
Jmcrius ( 5 , 11 .), for example, is never given that 
title, The University of Paris conferred the 
title of doctor on Peter the Lombard and Gilbert 
de lft Pqrrde at that period (lid5). As the 
universities begnn to assume some form of or¬ 
ganization, these terms of address became 
titles which could only be assumed nfter definite 
periods of study and with the permission of the 
proper authorities, the guilds or faculties calo¬ 
osed of those nlroady holding the titles, At 
vst the universities differed somewhat in the 
use of the terms doctor, mQgisiev, and professor. 
Thus at Bologna the common titles were doctor, 
pni/cssor, or dominus, magisler being rnrcly used. 
The jurists, it is true, attempted to arrogate the 
doctorate to them selves, but without success. 
At Paris iiinmsfer was the title mofit commonly 
used in the infinities of theology, medicine, and 
arts, professor came next, and doctor was rare. 
This practice prevailed iu other universities 
madclctl on Paris. At Oxford the doctorate 
was retained for the superior faculties of theol¬ 
ogy, law, and medicine, nnd the title of mngis/er 
for arts nnd eronimnr. The degree of doctor 
spread generally in the sixteenth ecu buy, and 
lias survived in Germany, where the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Arts nrc 
conferred simultaneously. In France the doc¬ 
torate is the third degree (after baccftlnurcnlc 
and licentiate); in the English universities it 
comes after the bachelor's and master's decrees, 
except in the ease of the Mus. Doc., which is 
equivalent to a master's degree in other facul¬ 
ties. The Bailie statement is true of the Ameri¬ 
can universities. The tendency iu England nnd 
America has been to differentiate the doctorate 
according to faculties; this la brought out ill the 
article on degrees (g.u.). Tim degree is also 
used for conferment by universities as marks 
of honor, and attempts are being made to differ¬ 
entiate between doctorate degrees conferred ill 
course and Aoaoris eausft. 

See Deqhees; Universities. 

RefersneeS! — 

LmjiuBi 8. S, JJiac find Constitution D f t/nhicrjfU'M, 
(Now York, 1003.) 

Raswiall, LI. Uuaeraitia u/ Europe, in ihc Middle 
Aocn. (Oxford, 1805.) 

DOCTOR OF PEDAGOGY. — Sec PedA- 
OOQV, DoCTOft OF. 

DOLBEAR, AMOS EMERSON (1837-1910), 
— An educator prominent in the scion co-teach¬ 
ing movement. lie was for twenty-eight years 
professor of physics in Tufts College, and pre- 
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vioualy professor in the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- named Alexander. The system of studies and 
sity and the University of Michigan. lie of graduation observed in the order 1ms been 
invented numerous scientific appliances, pub- noticed by the historians of educational move- 
lislicd a textbook on natural philosophy, nnd wonts (sob Drane, Doiiaia. Vaughan), After 
was the author of many works on science. completing the arts (classics) course, tlm student 

W. S. M. began the course of philosophy and theology. 
The most promising students were sent to 
DOMESTIC ART, — Sec Ilat/SEirarm Arts, a Sludium Generate, tiio old laws requiring that 

each student be provided with three books, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, — A term until a Bible, the Book of Sentences of Peter Lom- 
reecntly much in uso to indicate the formal bard (cl. llG 0 ),and a history, probably that oT 
study of household activities, but now generally Potcr Comes tor. 

replaced by the term Household Arts ( 7 .U.). At first there was but one iSlitflmiii Generate, 
One of the earliest examples of the use o[ this that of Paris, By 1243 four others were cstab- 
torm appears to be 1778, in Robertson's Hist, imbed, nt Cologne, Oxford, Montpelier, and 
Amcr. I, IV, 320. 11 The functions in Do- Bologna. The iSfudia were multiplied in the 

inestic Economy arc many, which fall to the course of time, to suit tho growing needs of 
share of women" (New English Dictionary), the order. 11. Albertos Magnus, St. Thomas 
Asa term used to ileiio to an educational subject, Aquinas, and Peter of Tarentasia (afterwards 
it is found in the titlo of a volume by Miss Pope Innocent V) collaborated in framing n 
Catherine Esther Beecher, Treatise on Do- system of studies and of graduation which has 
mesh'c Economy for the use of young ladies al been preserved substantially to the present 
home and nf .school (Boston, 1842). The term time. The regulations adopted called for n 
" Department of Domestic Economy” is found in long course of studies, frequent examinations. 
/I Special Ileparl on Industrial IJducalian in Ilia ana successful teaching, as Lho candidate passed 
United Slates, 1S83, by Mrs, Mary B. Welsh from the baccalaureate and licentiate to the 
(United States Bureau of Education, 18B3, p, degree of Doctor in Theology, This system 
278), Mrs, Welsh says af this work in Iowa produced a body of men well equipped for " the 
State College: "The fust instruction in tliiB ministry of the Word/' and well prepared to fill 
department was given in 1872,” Later, the tho chairs left vacant in the University of Paris, 
department included instruction in cookery, in the year 1228, when tho masters of the uni- 
house furnishing, care of the sick, care m versity, in consequence of a collision between 
children, miumgoment of help, dress, physiology, tho civic and nendemio authorities, withdrew 
and " domestic chemistry." (See The Home from the city, ATlcr a long controversy', in 
Economics Movement, Devier anti Usher, which William of St, Amour denied the right of 
Boston, 1006.) This term was used by the tho friars to occupy university chairs, St, 
New York Industrial Education Association Thomna and St, Bonaventure defending Lho 
in 1885, anti covered all branches of household claims of the religious, Alexander IV pro- 
work ns then taught in its school, This term nounccd in favor of the " regulars. 1 ' From 
bus passed out of common use in this country in this period dates the world-wide educational 
educational work. influence or the Dominicans and Franciscans. 

In England, the term "domestic economy" Their influence was exerted principally in the 
lias been discontinued sjnee 1904, in favor of field of ecclesiastical studies, a term which in- 
" domestic subjects." Economic ilomeslique is eludes philosophy, theology, Scripture, canon 
used in I'Tmiccnnd Belgium in the lower schools, law, church history, and subsidiary branches, 
Sea Household Arts. II, K. especially the science of languages, 

Albertus Magnus (1193-12SD) and his 
DOMESTIC EDUCATION, — See Family pupil, Thomas Aquinas (c.u.) (1220-1274), 
Education 1 ; Household A cits. were the must renowned scholars and educa¬ 

tors of the Dominican Order, Succeeding St. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. — Sec Household Thomna, and formed in his school, there came 
Arts. a host of Dominicans, known ax “ Thomists," 

prominent in educational work from the 
DOMINICANS AND EDUCATION. — thirteenth century down to the twentieth, with 
The Dominicans from the beginning (1210) a marked weakening of effort during the ravages 
have been devoted to study and to the work of caused by the French Revolution. Their 
education. .St, Dominie (1170-1221) desired activities were exercised, first in the University 
to gnlher about him companions whose priii- of Faria, Cologne, and Bologna, afterwards in 
cipal aim should be the salvation of souls other universities of Europe, nutably nt Oxford, 
through the ministry of the Word, mid his Dublin, and Louvain, In the universities and 
order is officially designated The Order of in many seminaries they filled important 
Frinrs Preachers. Apostolic work demanded clinics, often forininp; a majority of the profes- 
Icarning; hence Dominic (1215) con due ted sors. Outside of the classrooms they exerted 
his first six followers to Toulouse to attend a powerful influence by their writings, nuinbcr- 
thc lectures of a celebrated professor of theology ing in the thousands, which cover all depart- 
vol. n—2 a 353 
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lrciita o[ knowledge (sec Q»6tif-Echard, Scrip- versions); an eighth column contained aii- 
ttircs Orel, Pfticd.). In the departments of notations* cl scholia, Owing to luck ot funds, 
philosophy and theology bit era is an uninter- only the Psalter wns published. Raymond 
nipted series of writers, amongst whom the Martin (12B6), author of the Puffin Fidd, was 
following are the best known: Cajetan, Ferrn- a distinguished Orientalist, speaking and writ- 
rieiiHis (commentaries of these two published ing with case Hebrew, Chaldnic^ and Arabic, 
in Leonine edition of St. Thomas’ works), In our own times the best traditions of the 
Cnprcolus, St. Antoninus, Francis of Victoria, order arc worthily upheld in the Biblical School 
Medina, De Mcdicis, Dominic Safco, Peter or St. Stephen, Jerusalem. Through Uuj 
Soto, Melchior Cano, Banner, John of St, Revue Biblique and various monographs, treat- 
Thomas, Gonct, Contenson, Porrecta, Gatti, ing all subjects pertaining to biblical studies, 
Gotti, BilPum't, Coudln, Gonzalez, Zigliarn, Father Lagrange and Ida confreres hold high 
Lepiclij Duminermuth, Hugon, P&gucs (the places in the list of Orientalists and biblical 
last si* belong to the nineteenth century), scholars. Father Bnhcil, the first to publish 
In the department of S. Scripture the Do- the Cede of Hammurabi, is the greatest As- 
ininicfins iv c re medieval pioneers in the critical syriologist of France, being sent frequently on 
study or the Bible, whether in the original text scientific missions by tho French government, 
or in translations. The flarnabitc Pr. tiercel- St. Raymond of Pennaforte (d. 1275) ivns a 
lone (nineteenth century) says they were the promoter of various educational works. At 
first to resume the critical work of Qrigen (q.u.) ilia request St. Thomas composed the Summa 
and St, Jerome (q.o.). The Correctorin of tho cojifja Genies, directed principally against the 
Latin versions were brought out almost ex- Moors of Spain, By composing, at the com- 
clusively by the Dominicans up to tho year mand of Gregory IX, the book of the Dc- 
1267, and they labored incessantly at this crefafs, Raymond became _ the "Father or 
work until the authentic Clementine Vulgate Canon Law" (ij.u.). In lids branch of ecclc- 
waa published in 1502. Hugh of St. Cher, in siaaticnl learning ho had many followers, among 
tljc thirteenth century, wrote tho first biblical whom some of Lhe moat celebrated arc Thomas 
concordance, Sanies Pngnini (d. 15-11) wns Bromyard (d. 1390), Thpmna Turrccremnla (cl. 
the first after St. Jerome to mnkc a complete 104S), and Peter Passerini (d, 1677). Chureh 
translation of Lho Bible from the original hiatory, Btrongly recommended in the reguln- 
i>oui'CD3. Sixtus of Sienna (i), 1509), in his tions for studies, received attention from t] l0 
Bifiliol/iecfi Sacra, inaugurated the systematic beginning. In this held the order is represented 
study of the Bible, hut " the real creator of by many writers (see Introduction to any good 
the science of Introduction," writes Father history of the Church), lho most nolea being 
Comely, S.J., "was Father Thomas Mjlaute" St. Antoninus (d. 14 59), GravCfron (d. 1733), 
(d. 1742). It is worthy of note that oaenrly as and Natalia Alexander (cl, 1724). whose monu- 
tlio thirteenth century the Dominicans sought mental work is held in the highest esteem, 
to popularize the Bible, Their position at Tarie At Dublin, in 1248, the Dominicans opened 
makes it almost certain tlint they took a (on Usher's Island) a school in which all 
prominent part in producing the French ver- branches or knowledge were taught grntui- 
aion of that century (1220-1250). An elegant tously (see DranQ.C/insAnn Schools and Scholars, 
Italian version is attributed to James of Vora- p, 443: Dublin fimew, September, 1845), In 
gine (cl. 1298), author of the Gafdca Legend. 1BB3, Vincent Justiniani, Mnster of tho order, 
An Armenian translation, made under the saved the University or Freiburg (Hreisgau) 
direction of Bartholomew Parvus (d. c. 13GQ) from extinction, by establishing a Bludiinii 
appeared about tho middle of the fourteenth Generate at Eulingen (Janssen, Vol, VII, p. 172). 
century. Chronicles of the Dominican Sisters Tho University of Lima was established by 
d Nuremberg in the fifteenth century prove the Dominicans in 1551, thus antedating Ilnr- 
Lhat they and other nuns were employed in vnrd by eighty-five years, They also founded 
copying biblical manuscripts, and that they the University of St. Thomas at Manila (P. L). 
rend Llic Bible in the vernacular. John Rdlach in 1C45, President Taft, when he was Goycr- 
anrl others translated portions of the Bible into nor-Gencral of the Philippine Islands, reopened 
German about the middle of the fifteenth sen- the classes in this university. During the past 
tury (more than sixty years before Luther's two years two American Domiuicnns have 
translation appeared), been added to the teaching slnlT. At Rome 

The study of fcliQ Oriental languages was the Minerva College (foundation dates from 
urged by Llm first general chapters of the order, 1255) lias ranked as n pontifical university 
Hint aLicly being regarded aa a necessary pro- since 1580. fn 1800 Dominicans were placed 
para Lion for missionary work and Tor Urn in charge of tho theological department of the 
scientific study of the Bible. Augustine Gius- University of Fribourg, Switzerland (founded 
liniani (15116) opened the first o(Ticinl_ course in 18S9). The professors o[ this institution arc 
of Hebrew in the University of Paris. He the editors of the fleinie U'AoMu'sfe, an esteemed 
prepared also the first modern polygloL Bible theological periodical begun in 1892. Popular 
in seven versions, and five languages, Hebrew, education was not a-special aim of the Domini- 
uhaldaic, Arabia, Greek, ami Latin (three cans, except in so far ns it may have been a 
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necessary port of theirapostolic mission; never¬ 
theless, their labors contributed much to edu¬ 
cate the people, St, Thomas’ .Vitiumn furnished 
the material for Dante's Diuina Comiriedta, 
Vincent of Beauvais' Great Mirror, a lliirtcenth- 
centuiy encyclopedia, was, according to llolir- 
baclior (/iVc'icNffl.dfcwl Ilidanj, Vol. XVIII) "an 
epitome of nil that man, tip to that timo, knew 
in natures, science, art, philosophy, and history." 
James of Vorngine's Golden Legend (Lmnslnlcd 
by Longfellow) was n niamml of pojntlnr inutvue- 
tion. The writings of Tattler and II. Henry 
Snso exercised a powerful influence on Germ nil 
prose, Jordan of lhsa, l’uHsavnnLi, Cavnlcn, 
and B. John Dominic contributed much to tho 
perfection of the Italian tongue. St, Antoninus, 
Fra Angelico, and a host of ethers (see Cartier) 
elevated Christian art. Savonarola, by his 
preaching and writings, by his life and tragic 
death, taught lessons that have extended far 
beyond the Florentine Republic, College worlt 
has not been a special branch of Dominican 
activity. The old universities offered courses 
that would be considered college courses to-day. 
In many places the doors of the Siudia, in which 
candidates of the order were trained, were 
opened to nil promising young men; and in 
countries where colleges were wauling the 
Dominicans established colleges ami schools, 
wrote grammars, geographies, and other 
manuals, Father Lneordaire, in 1852, founded 
Lha Third Order of Teaching Dominicans, 
who had several very prosperous colleges har¬ 
boring the flower of young manhood in France, 
before recent decrees of the government came 
to hamper, if not to destroy, their educational 
wo rk, 

The Dominienns oE tho United States, being 
devoted almost exclusively to missionary work, 
have been compelled ta confinu their educa¬ 
tional endeavors to the training of their own 
students. For many years studios have been 
organized in accordance with the strict require¬ 
ments of the time-honored rules, and the new 
college (a fifiidiitni Generate) opened in 1905 
near the Catholic University at Washington 
bus revived the beat traditions of the order, 
In the first half of the last century, in view 
of special needs, the Fathers of fit. Joseph’s 
Province (Founded lBOfi) established colleges in 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Wisconsin, but withdrew 
in lime from this field of labor in order to devoLo 
themselves to their own special work. 

In Europe, during the last half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the venerable Father Ciuiglicl- 
motti published a Marino Diclionarjf, tho best 
work of its liiiul, highly esteemed in Italy and 
elsewhere. Father Henry Deinfic, a scholar 
and educator of world-wide renown, published 
tho C/ifirhihmnm Efjitucm'fnfis Parufenafa, and 
other epoch-making works. IIo was journey¬ 
ing to England, to be crowned as an honorary 
doctor of tho Cambridge University, when 
death claimed him at Munich (June 10, 1905), 
Father Weiss, professor in the University of 


Fribourg (Switzerland), is hailed m a distin¬ 
guished apologist and an authority on social 
cpicsEiona, whilst tho superior style of ids writ¬ 
ings marks him as a master of German prose. 
His confrere, Father Mnndonnet, is a noted 
historian and writer. His monograph on Slyer 
de ZJrabnnt is a standard for the history of 
Avemjism. Father Monsabrd’s ICxposiiiun du 
Dogme Cathaliqua (Conferences at Notre Dame, 
Paris) probably has never been surpassed as 
a popular, scientific, ami yet theological ex¬ 
planation af Catholic doctrine, Exiled French 
Dominicans, now located at ICaiii, Belgium, 
publish the Feuuc rfes Sciences Pkilasaphiitnas 
cl T k6dogiqv.es x which has received much praise. 

The Dominican Sisters, whether of the 
Second Order (inclosed) or of the Third Order, 
deserve more than a pawing notice, The work 
of the Second Order was limited to receiving a 
small millibar of girlg to be educated by the 
RisLcrs. In 1G09 the Convent of Avignon 
received aa a member of the community the 
Veil. Juliana Anna Morrell, who had publicly 
defended theses in philosophy and theology, 
Jturl who was generally known a,s " The D»c- 
tuross." Tho Conventual TcrLinrics have tie- 
voted themselves to educational work in all 
countries where they have been established, 
especially in England, Ireland, and America. 
Mother Raphael (d. LIDS), _ better known ns 
A. T. Drane, was a highly gifted writer. Her 
Christian Schools and Scholars, a manumental 
work, is a history of education from the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian cm to the Council of 
Trent. In the United States to-day there arc 
more than three thousand Dominican Sisters, 
divided into congregations or provinces, and 
who aru devoted to educational work in orphan- 
ngea, schools, and academies, Their field of 
liuior extends from Canada to the Gulf _ of 
Mexico, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 
elope. Three Congregations, viz., Holy Ilosnrv 
(Mother house, Einsinawn, Wia.), St, Mary's 
of tho Springs (Mother House, Columbus, 
Ohio), and Holy Name (Mother House, San 
Ilafaei, Cal,), offer courses which arc officially 
TceoRimcd by the state universities ol Wiscon¬ 
sin, Ohio, anil California. 

The rules of study and of graduation now 
in force in the Dominican Order arc ns follows: 

(1) After classics, seven or eight years of study 
of philosophy and theology (four of the eight 
years devoted to the Xuinum of St. Thomas), 
there being frequent examinations and exor¬ 
cises In speaking and writing — leaden the 
lee tom to (Sacrae Tkeologiac Lector , S. T. JR), 
In 1(107 the General Chapter of ViLcrlm pre¬ 
scribed two years of uuppiementary study, i.e. 
after obtaining the luctorafe, in a university 
before a Lector can ho assigned to teaching, 

(2) After seven years of successful teaching, tho 
candidate who has written a scientific work or a 
valuable dissertation may bo admitted to pass 
the Examen ad Grains, and becomes a Lector 
Pracsentatus, i.e. a lector presented for the 
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masters hip. (3) Sis years more of successful 
benching lead to the title o[ Master (S, T. M., 
i.e, iSVrcrae 'rheolagioe Mngister). The degree 
is conferred by the Muster-General of the 
order, on petition of the province to which the 
teacher belongs, D, J. I£. 

Ralerflnc.es! 

Aa.WilAS, Uii. Ilasitya Educational. (Clilcneo,. 18tlQ,l 
IlKHfUiiu, E. Lea floia-irvicoins dans I'Univcrai'.i do 
Hnria. (Paris. JfiSO.j 

CiHholic Bncjctopedin. 9. vv. briars,- Preach ere. 
Clf.ii'DTl.V. Uitl. des Dstniniemint da la France. (Rouen, 
ItSOB.) . 

Danzas. Eludes s«r fes femjM pnmitifa tk Cord re ae 
8, Ob i ii in ujue, (Puria, iUSa.) 

Dexifle, F. It. S. Jrc/u'u fiWLUl. mul Kirehgesch. dea 
Millelallcrs. (DlvVii, IHK5.) 

CAnrflifnnniii [fiiiiwrsflnlis /'arisiensw. (Paris, 18BD.) 
Die liuidcii Doininin. Oriloti General, Jordan u. Jah, 
TciiLoiiieiia- dial, ./nfrhuc/i, Vq[. X, i>[). 6G-I-5G7, 
Bnfslcliunfl der (Jreivers iiUrendes a/i'ilcrol(cr.a, (Berlin, 
1SS5.) 

/ieuire Thoinisto, 1894, p. 150. 

LJaJninicon. Pear Loot- (Somerset, Ohio,, 1D07.) 
Douais, C. L'ssni siir V organization das Eniifca tlarta 
i’Ordri! de Frires Pr&chcim an XIII et XIV aihcle. 
(Pads, lfiSJ.) 

Diunb, A. T, CArislian Sc/iools and ficliolnrs. (London, 
1881 .) 

Life of Si. Dominic. (Now York, 1807.) 

Lfio XIII. /iclcrni Pain's, (Encye, 187D.) 
ManbuNnet, P, a. V. Ooiiiinicaiiis, in VigoiircuiK, 
Orel, de (u Bible. (Paris, ID 10). 

L'Jncrniorntinn ties Doriniiiciiina dans i'Univerallfi 
Jo Paris. In Rev ire 77iaifii.de, _ 1800. 

MAneilESE, V. F. Litei of tha Pninlcrs, Sculptors, and 
Artists of IIie Dominican Order. (Dublin, Ih'52.) 
P.M-mkii, C. I 1 ', II, The Friar-r reft oh era or Black 
Friars of Oxford; extract from the* ReUguary, 
Quarterly Journal and Helmut. 

PitqoTEn, J. The .Dominicans. (Nmv York, 1000.) 
(Iurtif, J., and EciiaUd, J. Scnptom Ordinis Frafrum 
Prnedicaioruni. (Paris. 1721.) 

Siun.mr, J- Life of D. Albertus Afponus- (London, 
1870.) 

To on on, A, Le« f/oounea illusl, do I'Ordro do S. Domi¬ 
nique. (Paris, 1843,) 

TunNBn.Vf. Jlislonj of Philosophy. (Uoatan, 1003-) 
VauuI/am, XI. Life of Si. Thomas Aquinas. 2 vale. 
(London, 1872.) 

\Vai.Hii, J, J, Tho Thirteenth, the Greatest of Ceiifurta, 
(New York, 1B07.) 

DONATUS, JELIUS (fourth century a.b.); 
— A Roman grammarian and rhetorician, an 
author and a teacher of renown, numbering 
tit. Jerome among his pupils, lie pvaducad a 
number of commentaries of note, especially 
those on Vergil and Terence. His Ars Gram- 
uiad'cn, written about the middle of the fourth 
century a.d., formed the basis of nearly all 
of the treatises on that subject written during 
Hie Middle Ages, and was itself tha moat gen¬ 
erally used text on that subject. The second of 
tile three parts, On (he Right Paris of Speech, 
was even more widely used; so generally, ill 
fact, that the term danal was used in tlio litera¬ 
ture of Unit time, as in Chaucer and Langland, 
us Synonymous with an introduction, as a 
Board into Chri-slinn Religion, This abbre¬ 
viated form was practically a primer, as in 
ordinary type it is only eight or nine pages in 
fourth. It woa still commonly used, ordi¬ 
narily with a vernacular interlinear, in the 


seventeenth century. Thia grammar, cither 
in its full or abbreviated form, is one of the 
commonest of early printed boohs, and exists 
yet in more than a thousand manuscripts of 
earlier date, 

Refarence3: — 

Ren.,, II. G, T. OrnmmolicC Lntini, Vol. IV, (Leipzig, 
1804.) 

Linoemann, Carjius QrMiuninticorum Lufinoriiiii. 
San'ors, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, Vol. 

I. (Climb riilgc, 1 U 03 .) 

ToCrppeK.. W. 4f. History of Hainan Literature, Yfll, II, 
(London, 1S0S.) 

DORMITORIES,—The historical connec¬ 
tion of dormitories and boarding clubs with tin? 
development of Units of organization and ad¬ 
ministration in colleges mid universities lias 
been shown in the article upon Donrding Schools 
(cpi/.). (Seealso C. 4 AfnniDGE; Oxpcjhd; Punr,rL’ 
Schools; Uni vims mus.) In France and 
England, where the internal typo of schools 
predominates ill the education of the upper 
classes, the various forms of sleeping rooms 
which are found go back to two general classes. 
(1) An open hall in which the persons either 
(a) sleep in beds arranged in rows, or (l>) aro 
separated by low wooden partitions with hang¬ 
ings at the eptrances. ( 2 ) Separate cells open¬ 
ing on a corridor, The primitive Term was 
used by the Benedictines, and was brought 
back among the Cistercians by Bernard, but 
the more luxurious members nt Clmiy allowed 
the great or differentiation in the tenth century 
and it became the typo after the fourteenth 
century. Modern usage, especially in America, 
often applies the term ta the earlier college, 
where students lived in chambers, or to the 
quaal-public boarding house. Tnc various 
methods oE arrangement discussed in modern 
schools go back to these ancient Conns for in¬ 
stance, the cubicle, which is accounted in some 
schools a satisfactory mean between the 
extremes, is derived Rani 1 ( b). The problems 
of places for eating, recreation, wai’lc, etc., are 
involved, and one finds interesting varinLions 
in meeting these, as the little " dens " for study 
at Rugby and the large Study halls of some 
other schools, each considered superior tu 
others by those using it. Difficulties of eco¬ 
nomical heating have seemed to jusLify somu 
conditions of the past, but the subject has had 
remarkably little expert attention, and present 
arrangements lag far behind imiilern progress 
in heating and ventilation, 

England.— The dormitory lias played n 
mare important part in student life in Pm gland 
than elsewhere, since much of the training of 
the boy is furnished through the life us there 
organized. That dormitories were used from 
the earliest Lime by the large English schools is 
quite clear, fur there are among the manu¬ 
scripts at Westminster Abbey some elaborate 
rules for tho behavior of the boys in the choir 
school, and these rules give some general idea of 
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the aloeping arrangements provided for the boys. 
The rules say (infer alia), n when they get up 
in the morning therefore they should mark 
themselves piously with the sign of tlic cross. 

, , . They must cover their beds with their 
mats and coverlets properly and leave their cham¬ 
ber quietly and without noise altogether, and 
must wash tlieir hands and go to the church 
modestly, not running or jumping or chattering. 

. . . Whoever at the hour of going to bed up¬ 
sets the bed of his companions or hides hiB 
clothes or throws his shoes or Ins pillows from 
one end of the room to the other, or loses his 
temper, or disturbs the dormitory, is to be 
severely punished on the next day; when they go 
to bed they are to behave in the same way as 
when they get up, marking themselves and 
their beds with tho sign of the cross/' Here 
is presented a clear picture of a dormitory in tho 
thirteenth century, and it is certain that for 
centuries after this time the same method of 
providing sleeping accommodation prevailed. 
Indeed, much the same system is found to 
prevail at Westminster in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. In 1930 Frank Buchland (the naturalist) 
writes concerning Winchester: "Tim beds in 
' chambers 1 are, I believe, as old as William 
of Wykcham himself; they are made of very 
thick aak planks, and there is a hollow for the 
bed clothes, after the style of the beds for fox¬ 
hounds in kennels," Dockland went through 
tile processes of "launch" and "toe fit tis." 
In the first case, the mattress and sleeping boy 
arc dragged into the middle of the room; in the 
second, whipcord is tied round the big toe of bho 
boy, " the whip cord was,so ingeniously twisted 
among tho beds that it was impossible to find 
out who pulled it," Tho latest arrival in 
college is cnlled “ Junior in chambers J) who 
had, in Buckland's time, to get up when tho 
early chapel bell rang, call all tho boys, light 
the fires, put out the prefects' washing tubs, 
clean (on Sunday) the wash and basins at 
" conduit " (two water taps in the open), maka 
coffee for the prefects, clean tho knives, make 
Ilium puddings, etc. (Sec Pa going.) The only 
change that has come over or into the aver¬ 
age school dormitory is the introduction of 
the cubicle. It will be convenient to describe 
two modern dormitories, one in a somewhat 
small school (Giggleswick) and one in a groat 
school (Eton). 

The mass of the boys at Eton live in 
"houses” under housemasters, and in the 
houses each boy has a separate bedroom used 
as a study by day, the beds being turned up to 
the Wall. Seventy boys are on the ancient 
foundation ns scholars, and these live in "col¬ 
lege" (a separate block of buildings consisting 
of the original school buildings and somo nine¬ 
teenth century additions), At tile present time 
only the lowest fifteen of the boys in college 
live in " Long Chamber," This was originally 
a long room large enough to accommodate the 
whole of the seventy scholars, It has now been 


reduced to a. Traction_ of ita original size, 
a large part of it having been divided into 
separate rooms for the older boys, The re¬ 
maining part is still called " Clumber," It is 
divided into fifteen cubicles by wooden parti¬ 
tions. The partitions go only about one third 
of the way up the walls, being about eight feet 
high, A curtain is arranged at the front of 
each cubicle, or ''stall," ns it is called. Each 
stall is fitted with a bed, which folds up into a 
kind of tall wooden box, a writing bureau sur¬ 
mounted by a book cupboard, and comprising 
drawers for clothes, a Windsor chair, bath, and 
tin pan for dirty clothes. In the center of the 
wall or " chamber ” is a fireplace, opposite to 
which ia an old round oak table; the external 
walls of the cubicles on cither side of the 
fireplace have benches fixed to thorn, On the 
table there is always kept a jug of drinking 
water from the old pump in the cloisters on tho 
other aide of the open " school yard.” " Chain- 
bar " is managed by the top boy in it, who is 
called " Captain or Chamber.” It is his duty 
to keep order day nncl night, though at tho 
time when " chamber" is going to bed, a 
member of sixth form always patrols to sco 
that all is orderly. The boys take it in order 
to keep up the fire in winter and to keep the 
watering filled. The captain has power to 
enforce his orders by mild corporal punishment, 
administered either with a hair brush, or a 
"syphon," that is a rubber tube used to con¬ 
vey water from the taps to the baths. All the 
boys in ” Chamber " are " fags." And every 
boy in " Chamber ” lias to run to the summons 
when ft member of sixth farm or headmaster's 
division calls "Here I" within earshot. "Cham¬ 
ber" has’ a life of its own; its own de¬ 
bating society, its own games of cricket and 
football, made up to the requisite size b}' the 
inclusion of tho necessary number of boys from 
those next above " Chamber, 1 ' a separate 
room (called " Chamber Tearoom") far its 
meals, its own athletic sports and (single 
wicket) cricket, and rowing sweepstakes, 
Moreover, it lias annual matches against the 
inhabitants of the other tearooms (known as 
Chamber v, Tearoom), which arouse consid¬ 
erable interest in college, 

At Gigglesivick tho four chief dormitories are 
about seventy feet long, by thirty feet wide, 
and fifteen feet high. There are in caoli some 
twenty-four cubicles twelve feet by six feet 
(ranged on each side) partitioned by pitch pine 
boards eight feet high. Each cubicle is set from 
the outer wall, and contains a bed, a dressing 
chest, a wnshstniul, and a chair, There ia one 
small dormitory. The long dormitories are con¬ 
trolled by two " seniors,” the smaller one by 
one " senior. 1 ' With the exception of some 
double rooms for brothers, the whole school is 
boarded on the dormitory system, The con¬ 
tinuous use, for many centuries, of the dormi¬ 
tory system is one of tho 11 notes ” of English 
education, It is to be remembered that it 
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hover extended, at any time to Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Germany. — In German discussions of tho 
subject, tho term Pvisional is reserved for 
conditions in which the family type predomi¬ 
nates, and it does not include living arrange¬ 
ments in which.the family life is lost. Dictach, 
in nn nr tide on Alumnato in Schmid's Encyclo¬ 
pedia, notes die following groups: (1) Zelhn- 
wirlhachajt (two students in a room in which 
they work and sleep); (2) Slubenwirthsekaft 
(lour in a workroom with adjoining sleeping 
rooms); (3) SaalwTthuchaft (ten or twelve in a 
workroom, with two or three times as many in 
a dormitory). In some of Lhe states of Ger¬ 
many, any scheme which departs from the 
barracks form of dormitory for hoys in boarding 
schools is effectively discouraged by the govern¬ 
mental authorities. The reason given is that 
the students will become unfitted for the 
accommodations furnished during the term, of 
military scrvicn. 

United States.—The state institutions in 
this country have attempted to keep free from 
responsibility for the living accommodations 
for their students. This hns bean duo in largo 
paTt to inadequate provision of funds, Usually 
when dormitories have been provided thoy have 
descended from some earlier form of the school 
miller private control, or have been established 
as a result of some special influence. Tlicra 
has been a growing tendency to excrciao greater 
authority over students in these matters, as e.g, 
a ruling sometimes found that girls must not 
room in houses in which no provision is made 
for receiving callers. Spasmodic efforts at 
inspection have revealed most appalling con¬ 
ditions taken as a matter of course, anil there 
is a growing sense of responsibility for meeting 
needs more adequately. The University of 
Wisconsin has a definite policy, which is coming 
into operation ns fast ns funds arc mndc avail¬ 
able, The University of Michigan, through its 
Women's Union.is making n beginning in the 
control of several houses for residence purposes. 
The movement, in general, is toward more 
homelike conditions. Often there has been a 
failure to take account of the effect of sovoral 
years’ life during the growing period, in which 
the place basis is lacking in the development 
of the instincts or ownership, ns well as other 
important tendencies. There is a marked differ¬ 
ence in the evidence of certain interests and 
activities in the life of a hoarding school boy 
who has some place to coll his own and another 
who has no tiling hut a locker or a drawer ia 
which to center his material possessions. 

Serious criticism of existing conditions in our 
colleges has arten been made, but for tho most 
part, the only serious attempt toward meeting 
this need in recent times lias fallen to the Greek 
letter fraternities («/,«.). Where the fraternities 
have been strongest, during the quarter of a 
century in which they have provided houses or 
lodges, the colleges have censed to build now 
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dormitories, Thus at Amherst, in 1370, fifty- 
three per cent oT 225 students were in dormi¬ 
tories; in 1905, 2d per cent of 455 were in 
dormitories and 43 per cent in fraternity houses. 
Thus the answering of the problem of finding 
at least a partial substitute for college home life 
has been left largely ta the students. The 
financial aspects of Lhe student housing problem 
are very important, whether attempted by tho 
students or by the college. The modern dor¬ 
mitory represents a permanent investment of 
from 3500 to 32000 for every studont housed. 

Other aspects of this problem’are discussed 
under other subjects. See Boaijdinq School; 
College; FnATEnNiTiEs; PniVATE Schools; 
UmvansiTiEs. 

J. E, G. DB M. ANl) F. A. M. 

RefarBncBB 

IfinDscrE, Cr.AnEKca. Individual Training in our 
■Schools. (New York, 1007.) 

Tho Re-Organization cf our Co]leges, (New York, 1D0D.) 
II ciSBo.v, _ F, Dicltonnafra da Pldagagier Cauet, E., 
PonaiDitnol Triumiro; Surveillance. GAUpnea, 
M. J., Pcnaiannals, Jacoulet, ,E,, Normnlcs 
(fieales), lluNr, 3>., Hygiinn et i'lidncnlioji dans 
las Intermits. STEea, II., Internal.. 

Dibtsch, K, Article on Alumnale In Schmid's Kri- 
zyklapBilic. 

ICbnnan, GEonan, Tho Coal of Living. Jl/cCIum'a. 
Yol. XXX, u, C3D. 

Hein. W. Enzyklcp0 rl isdtcs JJnndbuch dcr Padngooik. 
Articles by KePEUSTEIN, H.. External. und Inlcrnnt 
fCir Lelirer-Scminnrien. Mknqe, II,, Ponaionnlo 
flir Ilunbcn. Melubn, Maiub, Pcngioimte fllr 
Mildchcn. 

Hcporl of Cantonal SchUierhaua, St. Gall, SwiUorlnnd. 
Talbot, Maiu on, Dormitory Life for Cullega Women, 
Religious Education, April, 1009. 

Van Hisb, Charles 11. Inaugural Address, ns Presi¬ 
de lit of University of Wisconsin, 
lieporf as President, Juno 30, 1DUH. (Halls of Hcsi- 
tlonee.) 

DORP AT, UNIVERSITY OF, — Founded 
in 1032 by Gustav us Adolphus, but closed 
under the rule of Peter the Great of Russia. 
It was restored in 1902, and in 1B0S-1804 
became one of the imperial universities. The 
statutes and regulations have been revised 
several times, the last revision being in 1804, 
In 1892 the official title became the Imperial 
University of Jurjcv. Faculties of theology, 
Jaw, medicine, arts, and sciences ait main¬ 
tained. The instruction is carried on in 
Russian and German. The town 1ms a largo 
German population, and the university is a 
stronghold of German scholarship in Russia. 
At one time a department for the training of 
professors was maintained. (Sec II. Barnard, 
Superior Instruction, p. B39. Hartford, 1873.) 
In 1909 there were enrolled 2815 students, of 
whom 1233 were in the medical fnculty. 

DORPFELD, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 

(1B24-1S93). — A distinguished German 
schoolman mid educational writer oE the Hcr- 
bartian school. Born in Sellschcid in the 
Rhino province, be attended the teachers' 
seminary in Mors, and became, in 1850, 
teacher and later on principal of a school in 
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Barmen, where he taught for thirty years. In 
13SO ho wm retired, and the rest of hia life was 
do voted to literary activity, Dtirpf eld's chief 
service to pedngogy consists in. hia application 
of Ilerbart's ideas to the theory and practice 
of the elementary school. Fat this he was weli 
fitted on account of his philosophical insight 
and hia Bcliool experience, Ilia work on 
Denkenwd Qcddchlnis (1BB0), (The Connection 
between Thought <mrf Memory, edited in Eng- 
liah by Herman T, Lukcns, Boston, 1896), ia 
still one of the most valuable monographs in 
pedagogical psychology. DiSrpfchl, however, 
took a great step in advance of Herb art 
in emphasizing the (social aide of education. 
Ho advocated nil elementary study of sociology 
in the school, net as a separate subject of in¬ 
struction, but rather as a point af view in the 
treatment of history, geography, and other 
studies. With regard to school organization, 
he strongly favored the institution of self- 
governing school communities, the internal 
affairs ot which should be Tree from the inter¬ 
ference of both Church and State, Ills com¬ 
plete works were published in 1894. li\ M. 

nefnrencee : — 

DSjipfeuii F, W. Cesamni cite Schriften. 12 vain. 

(GlUawloli, IB04.) 

ICasthn, H, FrfcJrfch Wilhelm DOrp/cId, lain Leben 
und sc in a Schri/ten. (Wiesbndon, 1AD5); Vol, VII 
of Fadnoaflisr/io Zeit- und SlnU/ragon, 

DORT, SYNOD OF. —The most notable 
synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, assem¬ 
bled IG1B-1010, in Don (Dordrecht) at the call 
of the States General of the United Netherlands 
for tlm purpose of committing the church to 
Calvinism, Delegates camo from the provin¬ 
cial synods, the several states, and from Swit¬ 
zerland, Germany, aucl England, Education 
received attention, Catechizing was regulated. 
Soliools were demanded, "not only Jil cities, 
but also in towns and country places where 
heretofore none have existed." Request was 
made of the magistrates for properly qualified 
teachers, and " that the children of tile poor may 
be gratuitously instructed," Church attend¬ 
ance of pupils was required. All teachers, of 
whatever grade, must sign the confession of 
faith as newly interpreted. Local and general 
ecclesinstieal visitation of schools was provided. 
The States General Were petitioned to reform 
trivial schools and universities. Doctrinally, 
the influence of the synod was great; and in the 
more stringent enforcement of tlia creed the 
schools were affected. On the whole, educa¬ 
tional development whb not much furthered. 
The special school enactments were little, if at 
nil, in advance of previous similar enactments 
or of general publia opinion, and besides had to 
depend for their enforcement upon the ordinary 
school laws of the several cities and states. 

RelBrencea : — 

Ac (a Synod, Nationatit , . . DardrecUi hahitae. (Hn- 
fl avian, 1020.) 


DAnNAiin, H. American Journal of Education, Vol V. 
p. 77. 

Blok, P. J, History of the People of the A^fherlaruia, 
Pt. III. (English trims., Now York, 1000.) 
BnANDT, G, History of tJic Reformation. Vol. III. 
(English (runs., London, 1722.) 

DOUBLE IMAGES. — The two eyes always 
receive impressions from any object in the field 
of vision, These two images are ordinarily 
fused. (See Fuston ; Ejnoculaii Vision.) In 
some eases, however, the fusion is impossible; 
then the individual derives a separate expe¬ 
rience from each of the images and is disturbed 
by double vision of the object. One of the 
simplest methods af producing double images 
is to push one eyeball out of jLs normal posi¬ 
tion. The image from a given object then falls 
upon a portion of the retina which is not usually 
related to the portions stimulated by the same 
object in iho other eye. The two images are 
then said to fall on noiicorrcsponding points of 
the retina. (See CowiEfl ponding Points,) 
In some caaea the movements of the two eyes 
ore of such a character as to cause the images ta 
fall on iioncorrcsponding points. Such condi¬ 
tions arise in various forms of intoxication, 
when the nerve centers which control move¬ 
ment are incapacitated, and in certain patho¬ 
logical cases, such as diplopia, Certain Ab¬ 
normalities in the development of tho eye 
muscles make it difficult for tho individual to 
move Iiifl two eyes in perfect cotirclinntign, 
Such conditions sometimes depend on the 
different strength of different muscles, some¬ 
times on their mode of attachment to the eye¬ 
balls. In either of these cases, normal visunl 
perception is interfered with or is rendered 
impossible, or is achieved only at the expense 
of great physical effort, The correction of these 
difficulties ib sometimes effected through sur¬ 
gical operations, sometimes through systematic 
training of the eye muscles, sometimes through 
the uso of prismatic lenses. The failure to 
develop tho proper coordination of tho eye 
mUBclcs is one of the very fertile causes of eye 
fntigue, and since no direct sensations from the 
fatigued muscles are provided, it is a very 
Subtle form of abnormality. C. H, J. 

DOUBLE TRANSLATION. —That prac¬ 
tice in tho teaching of a foreign language whore 
the foreign text ia translated into the vernacular 
and the vernacular rendition retranslated into 
tho foreign tongue, the final translation being 
thon compared with the original text. Tho 
method of double translation has been used 
mainly in the teaching of the classical languages, 
particularly Latin. In a modified form it is 
being widely introduced at present, particu¬ 
larly in the more recent English textbooks in 
foreign languages. It was probably a current 
method of the humanists in the period of their 
nscemlency, It was used in Johann Sturm's 
Gymnasium at StroEsburg, and recommended as 
a method bj' Roger Aschnm in bis Scholemastcr. 
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Sen A3CHA.W, RnOBRJ GflEEK, STUDY OF; 
Latin, Study of; TnANSLA-rmo. 

DOUBT, — A state or incomplete or aus- 

E ended judgment, to be distinguished from 
clief, either in its positive or negative form. 
Doubt is closely connected with the formation 
of belief. In the case of some particular belief, 
doubt may antedate certainty. Yet in many 
cases, doubt comes only after belief lias taken 
farm; and the belief, becoming then tempo¬ 
rarily dissolved and tested, rccrystaliizes into 
its old farm or into a new. For doubt to come 
between belief and belief, rather than to come 
cither first or iast, seems to bo the normal 
course. In the history of the race and of the 
individual, doubt comes into prominence only 
at a late stage, The child, or the savage, 
forms liis judgments legs hesitatingly than docs 
the more sophisticated man. This hesitation, 
which is useful so long as it tends to mnko 
belief mare intelligent and more in harmony 
with wide experience, often far outlives its 
period of usefulness. Doubt now usurps the 
place or belief, and instead of aiding judgment 
mnkos judgment impossible, In certain diseased 
conditions, belief is thus perpetually hindered, 
and practical conduct becomes impossible be¬ 
cause of unconquerable indecision, 

G„ M. a. 

Sec Belief. 

RalerencGB; — 

I(napp, P. C. Insanity Doubt, American Journal 0 / 
Peijcholnrjy, Vol. Ill, p, I, 

MEncien, C. A. Psyc)ialaau, Normal nnd Morbid 
pp, 272 IT, (London and New York, 1001.) 

Sec also tho refereneea under PcLier. 

DOVER COLLEGE, — See College; Col¬ 
leges, English; Ghammah Schools; Public 
Schools. 

DOWNES, ANDREW. — Regius professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 
15B5-1D24. During tho forty years of tenuro 
oE this post, Downcg, 41 a scholar composed of 
Greek and industry" (ag Fuller snys), raised 
grently the prestige of Greek studies from the 
low point they hod reached in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. From 1562 to 1567 as n 
boy, Downes was at the famous school of 
Shrewsbury, under Thomas Ashtan, the first 
master. In 1503 Downes published tho Eralos- 
Ihenes of Lysias, in the dedication of which he 
declares that next to God and his parents, he 
owed niqst to his rjlil schoolmaster, Downes 
wns one of the collaborators in Savilc's noble 
Eton edition of the work of St. Chrysostom 
(sec Dais, John), the greatest English edition 
or a classic author produced up to 1613. 
Downes was described by his contemporary 
Simonds D'Ewcs {Diary) ns " accounted the 
ablest Grecian of Christendom being ud native 
of Greece," though this was absurd, with 
Scaliger (g.u.) and Cnsaubon (g.u.) living. 


Downes was appointed one of tho translators 
of the Apocrypha for the authorized version oT 
the Bible, and was one of the six final revisers 
(see Boib, John), Inifc it wns said of him that he 
would never leave Cambridge for the writings 
at Stationers' Hall " till he was either retched 
or threatened with a Pursuivant," He wag a 
correspondent (in Greek) with the great 
scholar, Isaac Cnsaubon (g.ti.). F. W, 

DRAINAGE OF SCHOOLHOUSE AND 
GROUNDS. — See AnciiiTEcriniE, School. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOIRES, 
IA. — A coeducational institution opened Sept. 
20, 1801. The departments include the college 
of liberal arts (1881), admission Lo which is by 
examination or certificate from an approved 
high school, nnd the college of the Bible (1381); 
the college of law, organized in 1878, was far 
six years a department of Simpson College, 
Jndinnoln, la,; it was affiliated with Drake 
University in 18B1 and purchased by the uni¬ 
versity in 1002; the original college of medi¬ 
cine, organized in 1881, and for the succeeding 
live years known as the Iowa Medical College 
(eclectic), was discontinued in 1887, when the 
Iowa College of Physicians, a private institu¬ 
tion.. became the medical department by 
affiliation. In October, 1008 , the Kookuk 
Medical College, an institution which, under 
various names, had existed since iSii, was 
merged with the university school. The 
collage of dentistry, established in 1807 ns a 
department oT the ICcokuk Medical College, 
became a department of the university in 1008 , 
when it succeeded the Deg Moines College of 
Dental Surgery, affiliated with Drake Univer¬ 
sity in 1900, but discontinued in 10OG Tor lack 
of support. The present school is well equipped. 
A college of pharmacy was organized in 1SB2, 
became an affiliated department in 1882, and 
a regular department in 1002 , but wns later 
discontinued for lack of support, fn 1888 a 
normal department was established, now called 
the College of Education; it maintains a 
summer school, organized in 1890. The college 
of fine arts consists practically of tho con¬ 
servatory of music, Drake University suffered 
during its earlier career under the imputation 
of commercialism in its management and ac¬ 
quisition of schools. Its recent progress has, 
however, been rapid in the direction of higher 
standards. 

Under an amended charter of June 12, 1907, 
the Board of Trustees became a sclr-ncrpdilat¬ 
ing body of twenty-five members, including tire 
president e.z officio, without denominational 
restrictions of any kind. There arc (1009) 
twenty-one life trustees who obtained office 
by giving SI000 to the university; this Torm of 
membership has been abandoned, Six trustees 
of tho twenty-five arc nominated by the alumni. 
On Feb. 6, 1903, the university was accepted 
by the Carnegie Foundation for tho Advance- 
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ment or Teaching ( 17 . 11 .). The total productive dramatic methods. He mis keenly alive to the 
endowment (1909) is £432,351.17, producing education*! value of the drama. He realizes 
an income of S24,7B7.9i. The total income is that a boy gradually becomes the thing he imi— 
S112-,25G,73; there is a debt, unprovided for, of tales, for bettor or lvorso, and he tliereforo 
S28,5D0 (1009). Grounds, buildings, and equip- insists that in all nrLiatic pursuits the boy must 
ment arc vnlued at S384,fU0,0S, There were only be given free scope for that which is ealcii— 
enrolled in 1910-1911, 1B43 students, C. G. lafced to draw out the best in human nature. 

Imitation in which impersonation is involved, 
DRAMA AND EDUCATION,—If "drama" where the reader, and, still more, the actor, 
be taken in its widest sense as action (B/meu) identifies himself with the character represented, 
it will include all forms of imitation which find i.e. precisely what is meant by the dramatic, is, 
expression by means of action. Thus a large for Plato, so vivid a form or experience that it 
proportion or the educational development must be restricted to such subject matter, and 
of animals and human beings which springs such types of characters, as make for the better- 
from the "play" impulse is cognate to the ment of the human soul, It is this extremely 
drama, The little child who satisfies the vivid appreciation or the educative aspect of the 
"make-believe" desire is perpetually in the do- drama that gave rise to the function of the 
main of the drama. The action games of the much-challenged censor, The drama was thus 
kindergarten are profoundly dramatic. All the recognized as having an absorbingly important 
imitative worlds of gesture and assumed speech, educational aspect in classical Greece, 
and accordingly all recitation and declamation, Amongst the Homans, in the celebration of 
verges on the dramatic and easily passes over the festivals, the theater ranked next in general 
into it, Many forms of music, dancing dress, popularity to the chariot rnce and the gladiato- 
and decoration, implying imitation through rial contests. It is said that under Constantius 
action, assume elemental qualities of the drama, IQi days in the year were devoted to httfi scenici. 

Nor is it too much to affirm that however am- So powerful was the stage that Trajan boasted 
iihatic artists may be to-day, that art is to that theatrical displays controlled Home, The 
be practiced for art's sake, the origins of art, as stage was, indeed, degenerate, and presented 
the term implies, were distinctly practical, chiefly farce and pantomime, and sank to in- 
Every art was originally practiced to obtain famous immorality, But the educative in- 
some practical end, and required for its traits- iluencc for good as well ns for evil was even then 
mission the intervention of education. It is undoubted. It io said that Arius had intended, 
evident, for instance, that dancing, music, at one time, to set up n Christian theater to 
painting in earlier stages, constantly had relig- supersede the loose spectacular entertainments 
ious purposes before them, and soino of the of the decadent stage, 

greatest efforts of human art have been pro- Through the Middle Ages, the regular drama 
duced under the religious impulse. The drama of tragedy and comedy was obscured and gave 
in Greece arose out of the connected worship of way, predominantly, to other forms of entcr- 
Dionysua, Bacchus, Apollo, and Dometer, tninment, in which, however, the dramatic in- 
Even an the time of Pericles, the plays were Btinct was not lacking. The dramatic element 
acted at the festival of Dionysus. The drama- was represented by minstrelsy of various kinds, 
tist lmd still to provide a satyric drama, in in satisfying the " deep-lying instincts of the 
which the chorus was composed of the attend- folk,” And through village festivals the dra- 
tints of Dionysus, Hut the spirit of tha drama matic necessarily showed itself, until there wore 
of JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides rose to developed the festival plays, with many second- 
thc highest topics — to the relations of gods and ary dramatic fprms. 

men, and the fate or destiny that ruled supreme But apart from these papular modes of self- 
over both gods and men. And in the Golden expression, there arc traces of the drama as n. 
Age of Athens, it was the great desire of Pericles consciously educative force, In tha first cen¬ 
to throw open to alt the people the supreme turyx.n., Publilius Syr us composed his Minna, 
pleasures of the highest art. Accordingly, and though the ethical element was decadent in 
since the arrangements of the Athenian theater the early centuries a.d, of the Roman drama, 
required a Teo for admission, Pericles distributed Syrua oftentimes gave forth senlciifim which 
out of the public funds the amount to each per- were esteemed throughout the Middle Ages 
son (who needed the gift) to enable him to at- nnd onwards into the seventeenth century. In 
tend the theater at the feast of tha Dionysin. the fourth century a.d., Ausonius (<f.».), a school- 
TUc theater thus became a national educational master of Bordeaux, wrote the Liidiis Sepjem 
institution, and an exceedingly powerful one, Sapientum. This consists 0 / n senes of rewta- 
It has been said the Greeks wore a nation of tions for each or the " seven wise men." It 

actors. Boys recited Homer, or vEschylus, or should be remembered that in 1059 Charles 

Euripides, and gave free play to gestures and IIoolo compiled a textbook for young pupils, 
delivery of speech, and the frequent dramatic which contained (along with Data's disfcichs Dc 
representations served ns models. The boys Moribtis) both the "Excellent sayings of the 
were, as Plato feared in the Rep idific, likely' to Seven Wise Men of Greece" and Publilius 

become vulgarized by the realism of their Syrua 1 iS lagc Verses, or Seneca's ProrerfiG (both 
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in Latin nnd English) " whereby little children introduces inan prompted to study geography 

may understandingly learn the rules of Common by Nalura naturnla nnd Studious Desire, and 

Behaviour,” showing a recurrence to the old restrained by sensual Appetite nnd Ignorance. 

Reman drama for maxims of edification. In the A play called the Marriage of Wit'and Science 

tenth century a.o. Hroswitlm, the Benedietino was written by a Sell ool in aster, John Bedford 

Abbess of Gandersheim in Enatphnlian Saxony, by name, The hero Wit slays the monster Te- 

wrotc religious and moral plays to replace tho diousness by his enthusiasm Tor study. In All 

comedies of Tercnoo, evidently recognizing the for Money, Thomas Lupton (c. 1078) introduces 

educative power of the drama, After the Nor- the personal dramatis, Lenrning-with-money, 

man Conquest there are from time to time no- Lenrniiig-without-money Money-without-lcnrn- 

tioes of the monastic literary drama, i.c, plays ing, Neither-Moncy-nor-Icarning (see Cambridge 

founded upon the classical models, but with History of English Literature, Vol. V, p. 57). 

Christian subject matter, Thus at Dunstable It is thus clear that if theso on'pines of tiro 

in 1110 there was a play acted by scholars in drama arc ascribed to ecclesiastics, schoolmos- 

honor of St, Catharine. From 1170 to 11B2 tova also ware closely connected with the writing 

were noted a aeries of saints' plays mentioned of the dramas, and schoolboys with their acting, 

by William Fitzstaphen. Popular church fes- In 1427 the twelve lost plays of Plautus were 
tivals, sometimes assimilating pagan methods recovered, and, besides the opportunity thus 
and material, together with survivals of the pop- given for the reading of those plays, their dis- 
ulnr ancient dance and song, gave impetus to covcry suggested to aspiring Latinists the imi- 
dramatic development. Thus the feast of the tation of their Lntinity, and the dramatic form, 
Imiaccnts was associated with the celebration The fact that scholars conversed ip Latin 
of the election of the Boy Bishop (q.ti.), elected made the discovery oT the Latin conversation of 
by his fellow choir-boys on the feast of St, the newly found dramas of especial importance, 
Nicholas, the patron saint of children.. With aa models for spooking nnd for imitation in 
this celebration sprang up dramatic perform- composition. Havisius Tex tor, while professor 
nnces, and thence probably the play acting of of rhetoric in the College of Navarre m Paris, 
chap cl boys and schoolboy companies of actors, wrote dialogues in Latin for his pupils to recite 
In the later medieval period, schoolboys dramatically. Terence nnd Plautus were the 
from the numerous chantry and other schools authors especially sLudicd by the young stu- 
liternlly played important parts. In the sew- dent, in tile time of the Renaissance, so as to 
icc of the Church, at which they attended and cull the phrases best suited for conversation, 
assisted, the whole symbolic, mystical service J. L. Vivos, in 1531, says " Terence is of impor- 
hod the dramatic element, exemplified in niter- tancc Tor daily conversation." The colloquy 
nating sang and visible action. The dramatic was tka daily study of the little boys for Latin 
" mystery" was thus developed from the church speaking, and the older bays or tho school were 
liturgical service, The " mystery" was thus required to act scenes from the Latin drama- 
an active dramatic form of presentation of Lho lists, Eventually a school play became an in- 
scriptural stories, as the depicting on canvas etilution far state occasions, and even a regular 
and on glass and on pavement mosaics was tho part of the time-table, Early in the sixteenth 
pictorial representntion of the Christian story, century the school play was established in 
The artistic forma of representation were thus Gcrmnny, Holland, and England, As to Gcr- 
in the hands of the clergy the surest forms or many, Professor Harford says, 11 The Rath not 
interesting the masses by visualization of unfrequently contributed to the often consicler- 
Scripture story in an ngc before the printed able cost of achool-plnya and at Strassburg 

book had made necessary the learning to read, gave them an appointed income from the muni- 

Tbus mysteries (Bible plays), miracles (saints' cipal budget." Tlio early Dutch school drnmn- 

plflyfl), and moralities (stories of personified tists gave rise to the various treatments of tho 

moral qualities) were closely connected with gospel parable of the Prodigal Son. 

the ecclesiastics and their pupils as the leaders Tho most famous plays founded on this par- 
of popular religious education. In the moral- able were the Acolaslus of William Gnaphaius. 
ily, the struggle between good and bad per- (1528), the Rebclles (1535) of Macropedius, and 
sonified powers in the soul takes place for the Sfurfcufcs of Christopher Stymmehus (1549). 
the possession of the whole man — a topic (See Palsdiuve, John, English translator of 

first discussed in Christian literature in the Gimphujus’ Aco/astns.) Other scriptural sub- 

1'sijcbomuchia of Frudcntius (c, 400 a.d,), Pru- jeets gave rise to plays directly based on. tho 
dentius ((j,r.) was a commonly read auLlior Roman dramatists. During the Reformation 
in the schools—hence the idea of the morality period, the drama became mi instrument for 
found ready prepared ground in the school train- presenting Protestant views, e.g. in tho Pain¬ 
ing, Schoolmasters were not infrequently the ninc/iiits of ICirchmayer, written in 1530 and 

writers of moralities, e.g. TJlpinn Fulwell,author translated into English by John Bale. In 

of Like JFil! to Like (15GS); and frequently tho Englnnd, the use of biblical and didactic sub¬ 
topics themselves were educational. Thus the jeet matter was quite as characteristic of the 
Interlude of the Nature of the Four Elements , by play writers, as it was abroad, and schoolmasters 
John RffsfccII, son-in-law of Sir Thomas More, were quita as much to the front, Not only 
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were there translators of foreign biblical plays, 
eucb ns John Palsgrave and John Bale, but 
English Schoolmasters composed plays lar their 
own pupils to act. 

Professor SchclJliig (Elizabethan Drama, Vo). 
I, p. 04) draws attention to the fact that the 
earliest English playwrights were schoolmasters 
or courtiers, and amongst the schoolmaster pio¬ 
neers o[ the Elizabethan drama he names Had- 
clif, Ilightwisc, Falsgrnvc, and Udall. Ralph 
Rndclif (1519-1555) is known from the refer¬ 
ence to him by John Bale in tho Calalogus 
Drilmniae Scvi-ptormn (1557-1559). He held 
lus school in the disused Carmelite Monastery 
in Hit chan (Hertfordshire). He used as theater 
the refectory of the old monastery, and trained 
his pupils to act the plays he wrote, with a view 
to securing good enunciation and freedom of 
manners in the pupils. In addition, Radclif 
wished ta make known the Scriptures by some 
of his dramas, dealing with such subjects ns 
The Delivery af Susannah, Job's Sufferings, The 
limning of Sodom, Jonas, The Fortitude of Judith. 
Some of his plays show the introduction nf strong 
religions bias, c.g. the Do Joannis /Puss Bohcmie 
nati condemnations. John Ilightwisc, son-in-law 
of William Lily, and his successor in the head- 
inns tership or St. Paul's School, wrote a Latin 
tragedy, Dido, which in 1532 was witnessed by 
Cardinal Wolscy, —though a Latin morality 
ridiculing Luther and his wife bad been acted 
before King Henry VIII by the St. Paul's school¬ 
boys in 1527, It is supposed that Nicholas 
UdnU's Roisler-Doider \vns written for the Eton 
College boys between 153-1 and 1511. This play, 
founded upon the Miles Glorias us of Plautus, 
is the starting point of tho modern English 
comedy, and comes thus direct from a school¬ 
master author, and was first acted by school¬ 
boy s. 

We have thus seen that the drama at its best 
in ancient Greece and Rome had popular edu¬ 
cational aspcets from the ethical point of view, 
and in the Middle Ages was used Tor popular 
education in religion, while with the Renaissance, 
the drnnift actually entered the schools, and 
was used as an avowed educational instrument 
in the school. The opinion of Lord Bacon on 
tho educative value of the drama has an especial 
interest, ns coming from so great a contemporary 
nf Slmkespcare. It occurs in De Augmenfis 
Scienliarum (Bk. II, eh. xiii), 1623. " In 
modern states," says 11 aeon, " play-acting ia 
esteemed but ns a toy, except when it is too 
satirical and biting; yet among the ancients it 
was used ns a means of educating men's minds 
to virtue," and in Bit. VI, cli. iv, occurs the follow¬ 
ing statement on the raison d'etre of the relation 
of the drama to school education in the view 
of the early part of the seventeenth century. 
After claiming that tire Jesuits attach im¬ 
portance to school acting, and in Bacon's 
opinion *' therein judging (as I thinlc) well. 
It is a thing indeed, if practised professionally, 
of low repute; but if it be made a part of disci¬ 


pline, it is of excellent use. I mean stage- 
playing; an art which strengthens the memory, 
regulates the tone and cITect of the voice and 
pronunciation, tenches n decent carriage of tho 
caiintonnnce and gesture, gives not a little 
assurance, nnd accustoms young men to bear 
being looked at." 

The use of the drama for polemical purposes 
is closely bound up with the educational motive, 
as is seen in the Reformation school dramas. 
But in the later sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, with the development of the acting of 
the Elizabethan drama in recognized public 
theaters, the school drama wng differentiated 
as a pedagogical institution, Westminster 
School is worthy of note in this connection, 
since tho school plays, especially those of Ter- 
euce, with Latin prologue and epilogue dilat¬ 
ing humorously on the events of the day, have 
gone ou regularly, and continue still ta lie 
rendered annually on the second Thursday 
in December, and the Monday before and 
after that day. This is in accordance with the 
statutes of Queen Elizabeth (the school existed 
long before these statutes), c. 1560. Nicholas 
.Udnll, who was headmaster of Westminster be¬ 
fore this date, viz. c. 155J-155G, hnd been head¬ 
master of Eton, and harl had his Eoi'sRr- 
Doisfcr performed by Eton boya before 15-11. 
Even before writing this comedy, Udall linrl 
shown liis interest in the ancient drama by 
translating Efouiers of Latin -S'jicaf'uip from 
Terence, c. 1533, 

Mr. John Snrgeaunt, the historian af Westmin¬ 
ster School, says the fact of having Lhe annual 
nlaj' was no "special mark" of the school, 
lf Acting was generally regarded ns a necessary 
part of education. There was perhaps no 
■school of note which did not frerpiently put upon 
the stage both the dramas of Plautus and Ter¬ 
ence, and those dull Latin comedies of which the 
age was so prolific," Mr. Sargenunfc notes that 
“ after the Puritan epoch, the Westminster play 
was the sole survivor, and this survival is to he 
explained by the fact that by the statutes, 
penalties were to be indicted for any omission 
at Christmas of a Latin play Rom the West¬ 
minster schoolboys and mi English play by the 
choir-boys." Dean Nowell was headmaster 
of Westminster school before the Royal Stat¬ 
utes of 1560, and it was he who in 15-13 "brought 
in tho comedies of Terence for the better learn¬ 
ing of the pure Roman style," Shrewsbury 
school, which Camden states had more scholars 
than any "one school in England," had its 
dramatic performances, nnd Thomas Church¬ 
yard, the Salopian poet, states that at Ashton's 
piny a beholder 11 might well have seen there 
twcntic thousand men." It is recorded that in 
1509 " at Whitsuntide was a notable stngo play 
at Shrewsbury, which lasted all tlm holidays, 
unto the which came great numbers of people, 
af noblemen nnd others, the which was praised 
great!y, and the chief author thereof was one 
Master Ashton, being tho head schoolmaster af 
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the Free school there, a godly and learned man, 
who took marvellous great P^ins therein.’ 1 
Thomas Ashton's first play was noted in 1561, 
and in the Ordinances of 1578 (of which Ashton 
was the chicr author) the regulation was made 
Llmt on every Thursday the highest form should 
" declaim and play one Act of a Comedy." At 
Sandwich Grammar Sch°°l, lCcnL l in 1530, the 
statutes required 11 at every Christmas time, 
ir the master do think meet, to have one comedy 
or tragedy of chaste matters in LaLin to be 
played, the parts ta be divided to ns many 
scholars as may he, and to be learned nL vacant 
times." In 1G12 John Brinsley in the Lndiis 
Li'/Ernrins is urgent that Terence, and then the 
plays of the TcrentiuH Christianas of Cornelius 
Kchmucus, should be gone over by scholars, 
for Latin speaking; and that these plays were 
rend widely in the English schools is indicated 
by the number of editions, jirinted in London, 
as well ns abroad. The edition of 1G35, printed 
nt Cambridge, states explicitly that it is ad liaiou 
scholaruin seorswii exatsa. 

Oliver Cromwell in the early sixteen hundreds 
entered the Huntingdon grammar school, 
where Dr. Thomas Heard was tlm headmaster. 
Dr, Beard had written classical comedies, and 
was the author of the Theatre of God's Judg¬ 
ments, a graphic account of examples of the 
justice of God against notorious.sinnenj. Heath, 
an early biographer of Cromwell, says: "It 
happened (as it Was then generally the custom in 
all great free schools) . . . that Oliver Crom¬ 
well, as a confident youth, was named to act 
the part of Tacitus, the souse oE feeling, in a play 
called the Fine Senses" (or ifagua). These 
school plays were sometimes celebrations in 
which the town took a great interest, ns, c.g. 
nt Shrewsbury. In tlm Town Records of South¬ 
ampton, in 1570, it is noticed: " Paid to Mr. 
Adrian ISaravial for his charges nnd paiena in 
his tragodic, by consent xx*." l’laya wero acted 
in the Southampton grammar school until a 
comparatively recent period, 

lvnrton mentions (vol. ril, p. 300, cd. Ifaz- 
litt) a comedy written by William Hawkins, 
headmaster of Hatllcieh grammar school in 
Suffolk, and acted by his scholars an Shrovo 
Tuesday, 1G20—-entitled Apctla £h roving. 
This is a genuine school play, with twenty-three 
characters, including such ns " n young scholar,” 
a 11 book-b carer,” " a diligent student,’ 1 a” per¬ 
plexed scholar,” a "young Trash scholar,” 
a ” truant,” n "cockering mother,” a “lazy 
drone," nnd "Captain Compliment, a teacher 
of gestures and fashions.” 

The reference in Ben Jonson’s Staple of News 
(1623) (Act III, Scone 2) perhaps beat brings 
home tlio close connection of the drama and 
education. Speaking or schoolmasters, Jon- 
son says: " They make nil their scholars 
play-boysl la It not n fine sight to aoe all our 
children made intcrluflora? Do wo pay our 
money for this? We send them to learn their 
grammar ami their Terence, and they learn their 


play-books. . . . I hope Zcal-of-tlic-IiuuI Busy 
fthtl my gossip Rabbi Trouble truth will start 
lip and sec we lnive painful good ministers to 
keep school and catechise our youth, and not to 
teach 'em to speak plays and net [allies af false 
nows.” 

The employ men t of hoys in Hie old sacred 
dramas, tJio mysteries and moralities, lifts 
already been mentioned. The boys of the 
chantry Schools and song schools were often 
acolytes who served at mass, who were readily 
available for acting purposes, The Children of 
the Chapel Royal in Loudon nre traced back 
in the records to 150G. St. Paul’s boys acted 
in 1528 (see E. II, Chambers, jl Fediaml Drama, 
Vol. II, p. 1D3). These boys became a recog¬ 
nized company of play acLorg under the patron¬ 
age of Queen Elizabeth; so did the Children of 
theCJioirSelioolofSt. Paul’s. Professor Schell- 
'mg points out thqt apart from these professional 
companies of play actors the boys of Merchant 
Taylors' School acted so much that the head¬ 
master, Richard Mulcnatcr (15G[-I5S(1), must 
have been a theatrical manager; and we arc told 
that he wrote six Latin plays. 

In 164.2 came the closing oE the theaters in 
England by the Long Parliament. They wore 
not reopened till the Restoration, The play 
thus by reflection from the national attitude 
toward the drama, fell into desuetude as a 
public institution in the schools, and was not 
generally resumed, when the theaters were re¬ 
opened in Charles IPs reign. One reason no 
doubt was that Latin ccnaccl to be taught in 
England as a spoken language-, gradually French 
began to take its place ns an international 
language or travel, diplomacy, and conversa¬ 
tion, and the colloquial Latin, far which Plautus, 
Terence, and original Latin dramas had been 
introduced, lcnmcd by heart and acted, became 
unnecessary. In the eighteenth century the 
well-known Dr. Samuel Pair, after he left 
Harrow, started n private school at Stanmorc, 
near tD Harrow, in 1771, and trained his pupils 
to perforin the Greek plays of CSdipM 7'j/rrmmu 
and the TYac/uiitac of Sophocles. Dr. Richard 
Vfllpy, headmaster of Reading School (1700- 
1302), hail four plays of Plautus acLed in the 
school, and six plays of Khnkcspcare. Dr. 
Valpy wrote in his Preface to his Poems a 
defenso of school plays. In the nineteenth 
century tha two English public schools out¬ 
standing for theiv school plays were, of course, 
Westminster, which continues its cycle of the 
Artdriflj VhoTinio, and Adelphi of Terence, and 
the I'riTUiminiis of Plautus; and Rind field Col¬ 
lege, Berkshire, which has produced a long series 
of Greek plays, There have been other repre¬ 
sentations, at different schools, but these two 
schools continue regularly to present classical 
plays. 

Though the drama was suppressed in England 
in 1642, ifc continued unchecked abroad, and 
the great educationist, J. A. Comenius, is thus 
introduced in this connection in Morhof’a 
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Poly his tor (writ tan id Latin) : "as in the re¬ 
public comedy in the iSc/sonl of the People , so far 
children, schooling can be advanced by the 
acting af plays. Much more firmly," he goes 
on," dp the examples of illustrious men stick in 
the mind through representation by acting, 
Eycn moral and civil precepts can thus be made 
ta appeal to youth." So Comenius advocated 
teaching the history of the philosophers by 
p 1 ays, an d a s an ox amp] c wrote Diogenes Cy nicus 
as a school play. Moreover, ho turned his 
Janua Linguarum into a comic play (1657). 
" So we see," adds Morlmf, ” that school- 
mas tsrs have not merely approved school- 
plays, they have also enjoined them," In his 
preface to the Latin play Encydopwdia Vina, 
and Janw Linguarum praxis catnica, Comenius, 
a strong Puritan, says, "Theologians urgo their 
objections against us (schoolmasters) in vain. 
They wish to drive comedy from the state as 
well ns the schools, because they object to tho 
subject matter put on the stage. The answer 
is, to only put edifying matter into school-plays. 
Them arc seven conditions to be satisfied in a 
school-play. There must be movement, spon¬ 
taneity, sociability, friendly emulation, dis¬ 
tinct rules, good example, and relaxation of 
mind.” To promote freedom and spontaneity 
Comenius suggests that the boys should be en¬ 
couraged to throw into the Latin play any suit¬ 
able adagia and Jlascvli which occur to them. 

Even after the school drama had subsided in 
England, its influence survived, Thus in IG7S, 
Samuel Shaw of Asliby-de-la-Zouch grammar 
school, wrote in drama form an appeal in favor 
of rhetoric. Itis called Wards made Visible; or 
Rhdorica Accommodated la the Lines and Man¬ 
ners of Men. Represented in a country school 
for the entertainment and edification of the Spec¬ 
tators. In 1737, John Holmes, headmaster 
o[ the Holt Grammar School, Norfolk, made 
history teaching interesting by employing tho 
dramatic instincts of the boys in carrying out 
his pedagogifl views. He wrote an account in 
The History of England, being a compendium 
adapted la the capacities and Memories of Youth 
at School. Performed by (he Gentlemen of the 
Publish Grammar School at Holt in Norfolk 
at their Christmas Breaking-wp in 1735.” 

The twentieth century seems likely to witness 
n renaissance or tho employment of the dra¬ 
matic impulse founded on the psychology of 
the instinctive nature of the child. For this 
appears to be the right lino of the develop¬ 
ment of the imitative impulse, such as we bbo 
I n the first names the child applies to objeeta 
round about him, a.g. bow-wow, puff-puff, etc, 
The child's play is really drama, ns may bo seen 
ill the elementary forms, e.g. in Bo-pecp, The 
child's play involves the dramatic also in its 
instinct of constructive ness. This is manifest 
even in the play oF consoious self-deception — 
which often in child's play is a mental construc¬ 
tion to taka himself in — "make believe ,’ 1 
There is a tendency in children to turn all ox- 


f iericuccs into narrative, joined with dramatio 
orm, e.g. in baby games until the toes and fin¬ 
gers, such as: — 

( Tlila littlo jiifi wont to market. 

This littlo pig Blnycd at home. 

This littlo pig had nil Ilia bread and butter, 
This liatl nnno, 

Tills orled, “ Wee, wee, wen 1 11 

Many of the ling games raid group games of 
children are dramatic lyrics, e.g. developed into 
games: Round the Mulberry Bush, Iiera come 
three Jolly Sailors, I'm on Ike King’s Ground, etc. 
Fxoebcl uses this basis of tljc dramatic lyric in 
his Muller- tout JCoselieder, — and thus trains 
observation of objects and their properties by 
means of the dramatic element. Gradually, 
every department of the environment is imagi¬ 
natively explored dramatically by the child, 
e.g. in "playing school," "playing house," 

” playing soldiers," More complicated or more 
distant ideas become familiar, and observation 
is quickened — by " playing animals,” or, say, 
11 Red Indiana." The crucial element in the 
drama, of impersonation comes within the 
child's scope very early, For ijisfcanco { kinder¬ 
garten school children learning reading and 
phonetics at the same tima have imagined the 
letters making their own appropriate sounds, 
personifying them, thus ; 

A says, ah, ah, ah, 

11 saye 6b, bb, 66, 

A and fi say, bn, ba, bo. 

With tho elements of the dramatic go close 
and familiar to the child, in tho kindergarten 
methods, the tendency now is to apply the 
dramatic method along with other methods 
still further in the school ago. Thus, in history, 
the pupils impersonate the chief characters of 
an ora; or, on a larger scale, we find muni¬ 
cipalities in historic towns arranging for mag¬ 
nificent historical pageants. In geography 
children are led to imagine themselves taking a 
journey between suoh and such places, and to 
state what they would expect to see, In arith¬ 
metic examples arc given which make use of 
suppositions implying the dramatic, such as 
requiring the child to imagine himself a mer¬ 
chant drawing up bills of pamela, or a banker in 
matters of interest and discounting of bills, In 
literature, recitation with accurate pronuncia¬ 
tion, right intonation, and appropriate gesture 
has always held its place in the school. The 
whole art of rhetoric is rounded on the idea of 
dramatic effect. Even in_ tho problems of a 
right social and moral attitude the dramatic 
form has played its part, e.g, in tne Renaissance* 
School of Valentine TrotzondoH (c. 1531), and 
in modern times, in Howland Hill's School at 
Hazelwood, where in both schools a system of 
government was established by tho boys them¬ 
selves through their elected officers acting as 
courts of justice — in relation to the necessary 
discipline of the school. 

There is, further, a return to the old position 
303 
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of the drama as an educative force by drama¬ 
tists themselves, Mr. Bernard Slinrv says; 

" The theatre is a place which people can only 
endure when they forget themselves, tlmt is, 
when their attention is entirely captured, their 
interest thoroughly roused, their sympathies 
raised to the engorcst readiness, and their self¬ 
ishness utterly annihilated." That tire school 
and the drama should cooperate on terms 
such as these, no one would deny, and tho time 
may come when it will ho the business of the 
school to prepare pupils for the duo enjoyment 
of the best things in lire, in music, in painting, 
in architecture, and in the drama. But ono 
element which the drama seems to present 
more clearly, perhaps, than any other art, can¬ 
not be dispensed with in any liberal education, 
vis. that of training the Sympathetic imagina¬ 
tion, so one maybe able to throw himself into 
another person's position, and in imagination 
to see the "other person's" point of view. 
For this reason the dramuLie, in some form or 
other, must be recognized as a necessary basis 
for the teaching of history, literature, and social 
relations, F. W. 

See Dancing; Festivals, School; Plait, 
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DRAMATIZATION, METHOD OF.—The 
method of having one or move children act out 
a human situation ar story in the presunoo of 
the class in order to vivify the subject studied, 
See the separate subjects of the curricu¬ 
lum; also Duaiia and Education; Objective 
Methods. 

DRAPER, HENRY (1S37-1B82). — A scien¬ 
tist, who graduated from New York University 
in 1859, and was several years a professor in 
that institution. Ho was the author of a text¬ 
book on chemistry and numerous scientific 
works. W. S. M. 

DRAPER, JOHN WILLIAM (1S11-1B82). — 
Scientist and educator, born in England, and 
graduated from the University of Pennsyl¬ 


vania in 133G. He was for two years professor 
in Hampdon-Sidnoy College, and for forty-four 
years (1838-1882) professor in New York Uni¬ 
versity. Ho made important discoveries in 

I ihyeical science, and was the author of text¬ 
books in chemistry, natural philosophy, and 
physiology, as well no of many scientific works. 
His History of the hilcllcctual Development of 
Europe was one of the [mat historic accounts 
or the achievements of science. (For portrait, 
see opp. p. 255.) W. &, M. 

DRAWING.—-History. —In 1707 Louis XV 
issued letters patent establishing a Free Royal 
School of Drawing in Paris, to promote manu¬ 
factures and commerce iu France. During tho 
next hundred years other institutions of similar 
character were established in European coun¬ 
tries, and the Maryland Institute was founded 
in the United States, Drawing was required in 
the public schools of Bavaria in IS 11, and of 
Austria in 1850; but the marc comprehensive 
and systematic instruction in art Tor the ad¬ 
vancement of industry began in Great Britain 
with the founding of the South Kensington 
Museum in 1952. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of William Bent¬ 
ley Fowls (Boston, 1820-1830), Horace Maun 
(Boston, 1837-184$), Rembrandt l'cnln (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1940-1844), and Henry Barnard (Hart¬ 
ford, 1838-1867), drawing did not become 
firmly established as a required study in public 
schools until 1070, when the Massachusetts 
Legislature approved an act including drawing 
among- the branches of knrn'mg to be taught 
in the public schools or the state. Between 
1870 and 1907 drawing was mndu ono of the 
studies required in public schools by act of 
legislature in twelve states, and became an ap¬ 
proved study, promoted by olfieinl action, in 
thirty-one others. It was made compulsory in 
the public schools nf Switzerland in 1874, and of 
France in 1B7B, 

Theory,-—The reasons Tor requiring draw¬ 
ing in the public schools arc mainly the follow¬ 
ings (1) Drawing is a language of form. By 
means of it the contours and colors of nil visible 
objects, their structure and enrichment, and 
tlioir interrelations in space may bo defined and 
displayed. It is therefore the graphic recorder 
of scientific fact, the primary means of expres¬ 
sion in the constructive and decorative arts, 
nnd the chief medium of the artist in making 
known his visions oT beauty; bonce the ability 
to understand and to make lists of this language 
is of value to all. (2) The practice of drawing 
promotes (a) close observation, Lhus insuring 
cleat- mental images, the material of thought; 
(6) muscular control, or skill of hand, a pre¬ 
requisite in the practice of any craft; (c) a 
knowledge of the elements of beauty, in nature 
and art, the basis of design, nnd the ground of 
intelligent appreciation and tnste, Hence, 
drawing should lie practiced by all. (3) The 
study of drawing opens to the mind the wealth 
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of human treasure in the form of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, ami the various handicrafts, 
through which man lias expressed lib ideals and 
napimtions, and leads to a keener appreciation, 
of nature as an inspiration to art, thus vastly 
increasing the pleasure and tho significance of 
life. It should therefore lie free to all, 

Subject Matter. — In Berlin, Germany, ns 
early na livid, geometrical drawing, drawing 
in outline from models, and freehand sketching 
were included in the course in drawing; but the 
work usually done by pupils both in Europe and 
in the United States, until about 1880, consisted 
chiefly of drawing geometric designs from 
dictation, copying freehand from the fiat out¬ 
lines of objects and historic ornament, and 
working problems in geometry and mechanical 
perspective with instruments. The courses of 
study in the elementary grades in tho United 
States noiv generally include (1) nature draw¬ 
ing, (2) illustration, (3) object drawing, (4) 
design, and (5) construction, Or tho making 
of objects, the logical resultant of drawing and 
the tost of its character. In secondary schools 
these topics are commonly classified as freehand 
drawing, including something of the theory of 
perspective and tho history of art; mechanical 
drawing, including geometry, projection, de¬ 
velopment, and applications in the realm of 
architecture ami mechanics; and design, includ¬ 
ing ictterin)', adaptation of natural forma, color¬ 
ing, etc., with applications in dress and house 
furnishing. The European courses liavo been 
modified greatly during recent years, through 
the influence ef American ideals. 

Current Practice. — jVnlwe Di'aving. — From 
the outset pupils arc encouraged to furnish 
their own specimens, to prune them, to pose 
them for the most effective view, ancl to 
draw them with colored crayon or water color, 
directly, without sketching first in pencil. At¬ 
tention is given successively to the main lines 
of growth, to the branching, to the relative pro¬ 
portions of parts, to tho effects of foreshorten¬ 
ing as seen in leaves njul flowers, to tho details 
of structure, at tho joints, in leaT scars, etc., 
and lastly to the total beauty of effect. At 
first only characteristic local color is considered, 
then the natural gradations of color, and lastly 
the play or light and shade and tho resulting 
modifications of the local color. Emphasis is 
laid upon the arrangement of the drawing 
within its frame, and upon the proper size, 
color, and value of a mount for tho drawing. 
The nature drawing throughout is related to 
the nature study, and furnishes material for use 
in design. 

Illustration, — From the beginning pupils 
arc encouraged to express freely, by means of 
drawing, their ideas of objects, tlieir memories 
of experiences, and the images called up by 
spoken or written words, Memory drawings 
of incidents, games, sports, occupations, are fol¬ 
lowed by drawings illustrating Mother Goose, 
fairy stories, myths, legends, historical stories, 


etc. Ami along with this practice goes the 
observation and record of the sky and the earth 
as affected by the changes of day and night, 
of the weather and of the seasons, In this 
work the emphasis is not primarily upon accu¬ 
racy of delineation, hut rather upon the idea 
embodied, tho spirit- with which the story is told, 
the effect produced by the grouping of princi¬ 
pal objects and accessories, The aim is free 
graphic expression. In the middle and upper 
elementary grade this passes into the applica¬ 
tions of object drawing, and is strengthened by 
the study of book illustrations and pictorial art. 

Object Drawing. — In the lower grades this 
phase of drawing is the logical outcome of free 
illustration. The pupils begin to give closer 
attention to the forms of objects, to their toys, 
and other things of special interest to children, 
including pets and the common birds and ani¬ 
mals. They then begin to study common ob¬ 
jects more critically, first for their proportions 
anil contours ns revealed in silhouette; then /is 
to their apparent shapes as seen foreshortened 
and otherwise modified by tlieir position in 
relation to tho eye. Tho uaunl order of diffi¬ 
culties to be mastered is (a) Hie representation 
of solidity aa seen in spherical objects, (fi) of 
foreshortening as seem in hemispherical and 
cylindrical objects, (c) of convergence as seen 
in rectilinear objects in upright positions, (rf) 
of foreshortening and convergence ns seen in 
objects of mixed character mid in combination. 
These nro represented first in mass, by means 
of colored crayon and brush, and later in outlino 
by means of the pencil, and lastly In light and 
bIiocIq and color by means of charcoal and water 
color. This work merges with illustration and 
the study of pictorial art in the upper grades. 

Design. —Design begins in the lowest grades, 
with the study or color and the application at 
color in producing the simplest sorts of pattern, 
and with the proper placing of the nature draw¬ 
ings within margin lines. Later simple natural 
forms, animals, birds, inscots, leaves, and 
flowers, arc freely repeated to form borders and 
surface patterns for school papers, etc. The 
study of the principles of design, rhythm, bal¬ 
ance, and harmony, both in form and color, be¬ 
gins in tho intermediate grades, mid continues 
throughout the high school; all the designs 
produced being either abstract (as illustrations 
of principles) or applied in common objects of 
interest to the pupils themselves, The applica¬ 
tions involve some knowledge of such processes 
aa weaving, embroidery, stenciling, black print¬ 
ing, leather working, the cutting and manipu¬ 
lation of sheet metal, and t|ie adaptation of 
Innt and ether forms to given conditions, 
tnndards of excellence in design arc found in 
historic and modern examples of handicraft. 
These are studied critically in the light of the 
principles of design, (See Desidn.) 

Construction. — The use of such implements 
ns the scissors, the ruler, the knife, the com¬ 
passes, and the common thread-working. 
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leather-working, wood-working, and metal¬ 
working tools is acquired by cans taut practice, 
beginning with the scissurs in the lowest grades. 
Paper folding ancl cutting, the preparation of 
pap ere o[ the right size for .school work, tho mak¬ 
ing of paper furniture, booklets, envelopes, toys 
illustrative objects required in language and 
historical stories, is fallowed in the intermediate 
and upper grades by the working out in ap¬ 
propriate materials of designs for all sorts of 
objects useful in school or home lire, or in tlio 
social activities of the time,—maps nnd ap¬ 
paratus Tor illustrative purposes, booklets, table 
mats, draperies, pillows, boxes, bookrncka, arti¬ 
cles of clothing, pocketbooks, jewelry, articles 
useful in outdoor sports, furniture, and any 
other object of real value. The aim in this 
work b, first, practical experience in design and 
in the processes of construction; technical 
excellence is of increasing importance with 
every succeeding grade, 

In the best ach no la thcac various linos of work 
are not separated by hard and fast lines, nor 
nvo they pursued arbitrarily without reference 
to focal conditions. The season of the. year, 
belidays and festivals, the other school studies, 
the dominant interests of Lho community, aa 
well as of Che children, nro all considered in the 
ordering or the program, Tho aim is to miiko 
drawing a familiar means of expression, to en¬ 
able the pupils to acquire the habit of clear 
visualizing, of thinking to some purpose, and of 
Working with skill and taste; and to lead them 
to see that art which hns enriched the lives of 
men in the pflafc may enrich nnd glorify every¬ 
thing now, in every grade of school, and in every 
phnsa of tho life that may follow. II. T. B. 

For method,see Aut in the Schools; Aut, 
Methods of Teaching ; Design. 
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DRAWING, HYGIENE OF. — The essen¬ 
tial aim in drawing from tho hygienic point of 
view is the development of a normal habit pf 
expressing Lhaught^and the avoidance of injury 
to health from this occupation. Hence the 
demands pf hygiene are both positive and nega¬ 
tive, — on the one hand, training in drawing 
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ns a normal form of reliction, on the other, the 
avoiding or all coudiLions detrimental to health, 
On the negative side very much lho same hy¬ 
gienic rules apply as in writing; but ns drawing 
is a means of expression that may naturnlly 
come before writing, niul as it has soirm p ecu liar 
aspects, the hygiene or the subject demands 
separate consideration. Drawing, according 
to IJngiusky, is an especially rlrmgcroug occmm- 
Loi) for young children on account of the strain 
of the eyes likely to occur and the slrcnig 
tendency to malpositions. 

The drawing room should he so arranged 
that llm light cornea Troni the north, or if it m not 
used continuously, it should ho so situated l.] )n t 
there is no direct sunlight during the hours when 
this occupation is carried an. It may well he 
plneed on the top story where conditions arc 
favorable and provided with light from above. 
If not, the drawing table should be nrranged so 
that ihc light aonies Trom the I art, There 
should be an abundance of light, the total win¬ 
dow surface being equal to at least one fifth of 
the floor surface. Drawing should be nmilLed 
when the light is insufficient, and drawing by 
artificial light should be avoided; if necessary, 
ther 0 should be. an abundance of diffused light 
and individual lamps at each desk, The draw¬ 
ing table should be constructed in such a way 
that pupils can work standing, The tables 
should he ainplo in size, not less than two jincl 
ano half feet wide, nnd of different heigh Is to 
accommodate pupils of dilfercnt size, or else 
pieces of plank should be supplied which can be 
Used by tho smnllor children. If the ordinary 
school seats and dcalcH arc used, then they should 
he adjustable and artapLed to tho heights of the 
pupils. 

In drawing, the position of tho body and tho 
hands should be corrccL, long pcncilg should ho 
Used, tho eyes should be kept nt the proper dis¬ 
tance from the table or tho blackboard, ns n 
rule about twelve to fourteen inches, Tho 
Yyorinn drawing should be broken by opportuni¬ 
ties for looking at things at a distance. In gen¬ 
eral the well-accepted miles for the hygiene of 
Vision should ha regarded. The pupils should 
be warned ngnost putting their fingers in their 
mouths when stained with colors, Care must 
be exorcised in tho use of thumb tacks, etc. 
Targe pencils or crayons and suitable paper 
form the necessary muLorinlg for drawing. If 
blackboards arc used, they should be of the best 
slate. Cleanliness should be especially em¬ 
phasized. When colored chalk is used, care 
should he taken to avoid that which contnins 
arsenic, Drawing hooks are no longer used by 
the beat teachers. If used, they should 110 b 
contain fine work or any work likely tn be in¬ 
jurious to the eyes, The methods of drawing 
containing a network of lines should ho con¬ 
demned. Tho so-called Stuhlmami method, 
which consists of drawing by the aid of a net¬ 
work of fine lines, paints, and tho like was can- 
dcmnctl many years ago by German aculists r 
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and forbidden by the Bavarian Ministry in 
1B83. 

Tests of vision should be made before instruc¬ 
tion in drawing is begun. Color blindness is 
frequent among children, at least amonj? boys. 
Jeffreys reported in 18S0 on an investigation 
of 27,927 school children for color blindness, 
He found 4,20 per cent color blindness among 
the boyB, and .QGQ per cent among tho girls. 
Recent investigntions by Dr. Ifaycs show a con¬ 
siderably larger percentage among girl students 
nfc Mount Holyoke College, The testa for 
vision should include a test for color blindness 
by the use of the Holmgren worsteds or Nagel 
card testa. 

A correct posture should be emphasized. 
Bnginsky thinks it more difficult to get a correct 
posture in the drawing class than in writing, be¬ 
cause the children are so much interested in 
drawing. This question has been made the 
subject of special consideration in Germany. 
The teachers of drawing of the Berlin Tcnclicrs' 
Association, with the advico of eminent physi¬ 
cians, formulated the following rules somo years 
ngo: (1) The position of tho upper part of tho 
body should lies natural and without strain, as 
free nnd erect as possible. The hand should be 
inclined only a littln nnd toward the side, and 
bent forward only very slightly. Doth shoul¬ 
ders should remain at equal height. Tho lino 
connecting them should be parallel to tlm edge 
of the table, The legs should be kept apart. 
The lower part of the legs should be kept ver¬ 
tical, the feet squarely on the soles. (2) Tho 
drawing surface should bo placed djrcotly in 
front of the medial lino of the pupil. (3) Tho 
left forearm should lie an Lhc table, and can bo 
stretched forward, when necessary, until tho 
lower part of tire upper arm is on the surface of 
the table. But the forenrm should not be used 
ns a support for the upper part of the body. 
The left hand should tightly hold the draw¬ 
ing surrnce. (4) The right forearm should bo 
so placed that free movement is possible. It 
should neither be placed firmly against tho 
body, nor serve as a aupport for the upper part 
of the body, (5) Tim right hand should he 
supported lightly on tlie little finger. The hand 
joint should nob touch the drawing surface, nnd 
the hand should never cover the line to be 
drawn. 

Drawing, iT rightly taught and of tho right 
kind, may be begun at an early age, but it 
should be large and free and continued for only 
a short period, not more than fifteen minutes 
in the kindergarten and early grndes, and should 
begin with tho large curves that are easily 
made on account of the structure of the nrm, 
nnd Should consist largely of whale arm move¬ 
ments such as arc naturally employed by the 
child when scribbling. Drawing should be a 
valuable moans of healthful training: first by 
developing habits of cleanliness, and second by 
training to healthful modes of expressing 
thought. The importance of clcauliucss should 
voi., li—2 n 2 


bo emphasized, Great care should bo taken not 
only to have the drawing room clean, but to 
keep all models, illustrations, and the like, clean, 
and to avoid dust from pencils, chalk, etc. 

From a broader point of view, drawing as 
artistic expression represents a form of activity 
positively in the interest of health. It is one 
of the oldest nnd most universal forms of speech. 
Modern psychiatry emphasizes the importance 
to health of normal (mbits of expressing thought 
and feeling. Any form of artistic expression is 
a relief to intense feeling, and a prophylactic 
against morbid emotion. Some, like Goethe, 
find relief in writing; others in song; others in 
tho different plastic arts, and so cm. Dr. Scott 
lays stress on tho function of art as a remedy 
for morbid fears. Frequently, he points out, 
the thing wliieh at one time children are most 
afraid of they como in time to love, " And in 
my opinion,' 1 ho writes, " them is not anything 
which will more conduce to remove those mor¬ 
bid Tears from the constitution than allowing 
this emotion to run out in motor expressions, 
in expressions in artistic form." The positive 
side of tho hygiene of drawing can be properly 
appreciated only by considering the significance 
of this form of motor activity as a means of 
artistic expression. There is a fundamental im¬ 
pulse in human beings to express feeling in ac¬ 
tivity, Art originates in the need for the ex¬ 
pression of feeling, It is based on innate 
impulse, The significance of drawing as a 
means of expressing thought and feeling is clearly 
shown by the spontaneous drawings or children, 
the drawings of primitive people, nnd or tho 
insane. It is a form of activity that is self- 
sufficient, worlli while Tor its own sake. The 
product has also a social significance, An in¬ 
dividual always considers his work in relation 
to other individuals. An imaginary audienco 
is always present. This is represented, if in no 
other way, by the individual’s critical attitude 
toward his own work. Thus drawing (1) is a 
form of normal reaction to feeling; (2) it gives 
the satisfaction that conics from productive ac¬ 
tivity and social expression; and (3) it develops 
an interest in art by making imitation possible. 
From the ordinary point of view of hygiene tills 
is Ynguc, but the psychiatrist, and the teacher 
who appreciates tho importance of n normal 
life nf feeling, oT the satisfaction from pro¬ 
ductive activity, and of tho balance that re¬ 
sults from culture interests, cannot fail to see 
the positive hygienic significance of this and 
similar forms of artistic expression. W, II. B. 

SeeAwriN Education; Aut in the Schools; 
AnT, Methods of Teaching; Muscles, Funda¬ 
mental and Accessory; Era, Hygiene of; 
Motor Tiuining. 
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drawing room in the school 
BUILDING. — See AncurrEcrunE, School, 

DREAMS, AND DREAM STATES. — Tha 
psychological interest in dreams cantors about 
tile contrast or their thought progression to the 
procedure in the normal waking state. Dream¬ 
ing thus presents the mast illuminating yet 
familiar type of mental departure from pur¬ 
posive thought, The central contrast lies in 
the loss of control, the abeyance of the directive 
guidafiec, Yefc_ such direction in the servico 
of a logically intentioned end is in itself so 
gradual and artificial nn achieve men t, that tha 
quality of dreams may lie regarded as the mom 
natural, at all events the more spontaneous 
expression. Clearly a large pavt of ordinary 
thinking is affiliated to the more playful reverie 
that dominates dreaming. Dreams thus reflect, 
though distortcrlly, .something of the deeper 
individual qualities, nnd in Llieir fvoedom from 
intentional interference may furnish a clew, 
especially in nhuonnal cases, to the suppressed 
psychic entanglements and obstructions that 
surreptitiously pmy upon the waking con¬ 
sciousness, A further contrast between dream¬ 
ing and waking lies in tha withdrawal from the 
Work) of outer stimulation, the larger depend¬ 
ence upon inner feeling and contemplation, nncl 
the introspective elaboration of the mind's more 
personal imaginings. In any view, the content 
of dreaming must present a large community of 
origin and interest with the reservoir from 
which the more alert nnd purposive activities 
draw their resources. This rclatiun is well 
illustraLbd in the frequency with which matters 
of deep concern nnd recent interest reappear 
in dreams. Yet this community is quite Com¬ 
patible with a certain ,antagonism, in accord¬ 
ance with which concerns that arc driven out 
from the waking activities by tho very domi¬ 
nance of tho consciously maintained interests 
rise to tho dreaming consciousness when the 
rival occupations are ill abeyance. Tho prin¬ 
ciple is aptly illustrated in the contrast of the 
outward nnd the imvnrd directed sense-feelings. 
The daylight activities of the ear and the eye 
absorb the mind's interests and drown Lius 
murmur of the body reelings — the tensions, 
fatigues, position crumps find minor aches — 
which, with the shutting out of the objective 
world, rise to clearer expression aud in turn 
furnish the emotional tone of the dream con¬ 
tent. The nightmare of indigestion is but 
a drastic illustration or the principle. Cou- 
cordantly with this view the sensory materials 


of the dream movement are classified na pre- 
sentaliee and representative, the former referring 
to the sense activities that arc still alert enough 
in tho suppressed consciousness of the dream 
state to assert themselves, while the hitter con¬ 
tribute the reverberations of recent experiences 
and the development thereof. When the carry¬ 
ing of a lighted candle through a room in which 
the sleeper lies induces n dream of rive, or the 
rustling of a window shade n dream of rumbling 
thunder, the actual sensations roach the sleeper 
without waking him, and form presentative 
elements; yet mare characteristic are the direct 
bodily stimulations (such as the contact of n 
hat-water bottle inducing a dream of walking 
over burning lava, the tickling of a sleeper's 
nose resulting in a dream of wearing a mask, 
or the exposure to tho perfume oT eau-de- 
cologne giving rise to a dream of the Orient), 
which, equally presentative, yet appeal Lo the 
senses more intimately Connected with the 
detached sensory consciousness of sleep. 

Whatever the origin, whether more im¬ 
mediately from sensations still vibrant, or from 
the revived memory images, Llu> constant 
characteristic of the dream action is Lo trans¬ 
form its material dramatically and often 
pictoriully into a scene with more or less vivid 
setting, and therein combining with a dis¬ 
torted logic seemingly unrelated data from 
diverse sources. It is this playful reverie or 
dramatic romancing that chnractcrizoa the 
mental movement; and it is equally this that 
reappears in day-dreaming and in much of 
what is called thinking with n relaxed effort 
and an invitation or consent ta let the thoughts 
wander with loose guidance, The association 
sequences thus emerging arc individually char¬ 
acteristic, and the tendency to indulge in 
such romancing quite common, nnd in some 
temperaments dominant. The trait is clearly 
affiliated to the poetic tendency, lo the actively 
imaginative mind that enables the artist to 
pursue his work in so far as he may succeed in 
setting in orderly arrangement the products 
of liis partly directed reverie, Hence, last as 
first, the significance of dreams lies in their 
revelation of a characteristic factor of the to¬ 
tal mentality, 

The physiological aa well as the psychological 
conditions of dreaming arc closely related to 
the voluntary fnctor, the loss or retention of 
control, and equally related to the power to 
assimilate tho impressions of the outer world, 
Being awake means to respond measurably to 
one's surroundings nnd to direct the thought 
movement. In the succumbing to an ames- 
tlietic, the stage of diminishing consciousness 
is gauged by the waning of the poirer ta com¬ 
mand the muscles and to feel a stimulus; so 
similarly in the involuntary falling nslcep, 
the loss of the erect posture of the head (which 
is a voluntary adjustment) may precede the 
complete insensibility to a spoken word. Since 
the more complete abeyance to these functions 
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normally involves such n [lepth of uncon¬ 
sciousness as to be either dreamless or too 
weak lo arouse a recallable dream, it follows 
that dreaming is related to the lighter sleep 
introductory to or consequent upon the deeper 
stages of sleep. 

All states involving n sharply limited con¬ 
sciousness and a distinct loss of direction of 
the stream or thought are allied to dreaming. 
Abstraction, absorption in idle reverie (the 
situation that arouses the oiler of " a penny 
for your thoughts”), again, the more persistent 
ravings o[ delirium, the transitory visions of 
hasheesh or mescal, and, quite differently, the 
actions of the hypnotized subject are all ab¬ 
normal through sacrifice — yet different va¬ 
rieties of sacrifice—of the full privileges of 
normal mental action. A characteristic prob¬ 
lem is that of determining haw far in such 
states a connection with the waking conscious¬ 
ness persists, The fact that wo remember 
dreams is itself mi evidence of such relations; 
the actual persistence of the dream into waking 
—siiniluMy to a projected hallucination—is well 
established; the playing in and out or fact and 
fancy in hnsliccsh and other intoxication is 
characteristic; while in hypnosis and trance- 
states, the two sets of ideas and fictions reveal 
the typical subconscious relations, whereby 
what is seemingly suppressed or forgotten to 
the one caii.scious.ncss may by indirect appeal 
be reinstated in the other. 

A further characteristic of dreams is tlicir 
intimate relations to the emotional lire; their 
feeling-tone seems more directive than their 
associative sequence, Hence mood, bodily 
condition, care, worry, depression, grief, ex¬ 
citement, contribute intimately to the move¬ 
ment, which the logical powers set to pictures 
or to words, with such dramatic sequence ns 
they may command. From this aspect, again, 
dreams become related to the personal, the 
private, the half-acknowledged mental life, in 
which in spite of awaking control, and objective 
interests, the desires, hopes, and secret plan¬ 
ning for the future — all closely centered about 
the personal welfare — reach inarticulate ex¬ 
pression. It- is this interpretation of dreaming 
that has furnished the motive to the works of 
Fraud mid others, who find in the records of 
psychic impairment (typically in hysterical and 
neurasthenic cases) that the tracing of dreams 
to their suppressed or dcbached origins in un¬ 
fulfilled desires and longings, is itself a means 
of diagnosis, and, LliroiigU their transformation 
into an explicit statement a cathartic and cura¬ 
tive measure. So also tne analysis of normal 
drcinna proceeds upon their interpretation aa 
development of the less explicit desires that 
contribute intimately to our personnl thinking. 
The view is the more consistent when applied 
to the deeper and more sustained dreaming 
efforts, anil thus leaves room for the incidental, 
pictorial, reverberatory origin of the slighter 
cl ream episodes. J, J. 
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DRESS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN- — See 
Clothing op School Children. 

DRESSMAKING. — See Household Alts, 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MADISON, N.J. — Founded in 1BGG under 
the auspices of tho Methodist Episcopal Church 
aa an institution to train men for the service 
of the church, Graduates of reputable colleges 
are admitted without examination; other ap¬ 
plicants muat pass the examination, Greek 
is required from all. The three-year course 
leads to the degree or Bachelor of Divinity in 
the ease of thaao who are already college gradu¬ 
ates. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE.—An educational 
institution opened in Philadelphia in IS02. It 
owes its origin to an endowment of S2,000,000 
and a plant casting §1,000,000 given by Anthony 
J. Drcxcl. The aim of the institute is to offer 
a training to young men and women preparing 
for industrial and commercial life, The chief 
emphasis is laid upon the applied sciences, 
but instruction is not limited to this alone 
and includes a broader intellectual culture. 
There arc six departments, giving courses in 
the following subjects, — architecture, seieucc 
and technology, commerce and finance, domestic 
science and arts, physical training, No degrees 
are conferred by the institute. Evening classes 
are held and free public lectures and concerts 
ara given. The library contains so me '10,000 
books, dealing mainly with the arts, sciences, 
and technology. The museum includes valuable 
collections of the commie arts, bronzes, ivory 
carvings, textiles, embroideries, and furniture. 
About 2500 students annually avail themselves 
of the courses offered by the institute. 

DRILL. — The systematic endeavor to fix 
firmly habits or associations between stimuli 
and responses. These associations may con¬ 
nect sense stimuli with ideas or with move¬ 
ments, or ideas with other ideas or with move¬ 
ments, We may drill to establish physical 
or mental habits, to strike a nail properly with 
a hammer or to fix a name in memory. Tho 
eflcctivcncsa of drill may be said to depend upon 
three factors, repetition, intensity, and satis¬ 
faction. Repetition is so important and so 
universal a factor in drill that it is commonly 
regarded as constituting its meaning. To 
drill, it is often thought, is to go aver again and 
again. However, us a phase of Leaching, it is 
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better to delino drill Rom the [joint of view of 
its [unction, which 10 that of fixing associations, 
rather than from that or any special method 
or accomplishing this function, however uni¬ 
versal it may he. The effectiveness of repeti¬ 
tion is enormously enhanced by intensity in 
stimuli or responses or both. One of the most 
important methods or getting this intensity is 
by concentrating bho attention. One estab¬ 
lishes an. association far more rapidly by attend¬ 
ing carefully to what Im is doing when lie 
repents it, than when he merely goes through 
tills process mechanically. Again, it is evident 
that when the results of association arc per¬ 
sistently unpleasant, repetition, so far from 
strengthening habits, tends to discourage them 
and to break them up. Monotonous repetition 
may be oE little effect, hut disagreeable drill 
may create a repugnance to the processes in¬ 
volved that may actually unsettle tho as¬ 
sociations. It follows that the school cannot 
afford to let drill bo merely mechanical, or to 
render it markedly Unpleasant. 

Drill produces its most pronounced effects 
in its early stages, This fact has boon especially 
emphasized by Ebbhigliaus in his experiments 
on memory described in tlio monograph in 
titer das GedUchtniss. Bair ill his discussion, 
of the Practice Curve (Mon. Supplement, 
Psych. Rev., No. 10) hug brought out tliQ same 
fact in regard to motor habits. Ebbinghaus 
tried to establish the definite mathematical law 
that the effect of subsequent repetitions di¬ 
minishes constantly in geometrical progression. 
So far aa experiments show it seems as though 
there is n. limit boyoncl which further repeti¬ 
tion produces no effect. However, Bryan and 
Harter in their "Studies on the Telegraphic 
Language'' (Psych. fle»„Yol. VI), demonstrated 
that after this limit seemed to have been 
reached, and progress had for some time been 
at u standstill, a new period of advance in skill 
might appear. We have here the celebrated 
plateau theory. No established explanation 
of the plateaus exists, but they are generally 
supposed to be periods of fixation and organiza¬ 
tion, that show no immediate result in the 
accuracy or rapidity of the habit, but are really 
a preparation Tor more complicated habits by 
which a number of stimuli are correlated and 
the proper complex response initiated through 
what is practically a single net of attention. 

Practical experience with the poor results of 
mechanical drill has led it to be discredited anil 
very largely abandoned by Lho modem school. 
It has been laid down as a principle that drill 
should never precede nil intelligent compre¬ 
hension of the habit of thought ar action to he 
taught. Thus the early stages of drill arc made 
to involve concentrated thought nncl interest, 
and so to he especially effective, When, how¬ 
ever, this initial step in learning Is not followed 
by further drill, it is evident that it is likely that 
the habit involved will prove unreliable. All 
teachers recognize this, but they differ in regard 


to the method by which the drill should bo 
given. Wo may distinguish between those who 
bolievQ only in incidental drill, and those who 
would make it fairly systematic, Incidental 
drill we may define ns such prneti.ee in the habits 
that have been taught as comes with their 
inevitable use in tho Inter work: of t)io school 
and of life. On the other hand, systemalio 
drill is that which is definitely pi mm eel with the 
idea of establishing the habit, Systematic! 
drill may take the Torm of m cell anient repetition 
or it may mean a review of the habits in dif¬ 
ferent concrete npplicati 0119 . The latter method 
combines the advantages of pevsistent practice 
with those of concentration and interest. It 
is thus the most effective kind of drill. It is, 
however, not easy to insuvo that whatever 
the school wishes to teach can be made the sub¬ 
ject of such treatment. It follows that as yet 
tlio teachers have not found it possible to dis¬ 
pense with systematic mechanical drill, although 
its disappearance may he regarded «a an ideal 
toward which the school should strive. It is 
interesting to note that the Springfield Tests 
(q.v. ) revealed that in the old-fashioned school, 
where mechanical drill was more in vogue, 
children did not learn to spell, to write, to 
solve arithmetic problems or to give the loca¬ 
tions of geographical places any better, or 
even 30 well as they do to-day when incidental 
drill is so largely relied upon, E. N, H. 
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DRILL, FIRE. — Sco Fine, Protection 
Against, 

DRILL LESSONS. — See Lessons, Types op, 

DRINGENBERG, LUDWIG. — A school¬ 
master of the fifteenth century. Born about 
1430 in a town in Westphalia from which ho 
took his name, he was sent to tho school at 
Deventer which then stood under the whole¬ 
some influences of the Brethren of the Common 
Life ((/.a.). After studying at Heidelberg he 
was called to take charge o[ the Latin school 
at Schlcltstadt, a flourishing Alsatian town, in 
1450. Ab this school his influence was directed 
to breaking down the old scholastic traditions 
and to introducing the culture and piety of Lho 
Brethren of the Common Life, In place of 
the old lifeless sLudy of griuninnr he introduced 
Lho reading of the Latin clnssics. His services 
were of importance in helping to bridge over 
the period between the a elm las tic and hu¬ 
manistic influences in Lhe schools. Sehlclt- 
stadt itself became under the influence of Drin- 
genborg and his pupils and sue cess ora one of 
the centers of the hum n rustic movement, lie 
died in 1400. 
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CHINKING FOUNTAINS. — Where pure 
water under pressure is furnished to achool- 
liousesj there is no longer any excuse for drink¬ 
ing Cups, and nil the trouble, loathing, and 
possible contagion 
incident to common 
drinking vessels. 
Drinkin g / oun tains, 
when properly 
made, save time, 
prevent the careless 
use of water in or 
out of buildings, 

and best of all in¬ 
sure perfect clean- 
lineas. The princi¬ 
ple involved in the 
construction of ail 
forms of drinking 
fountains consists 
in furnishing an op¬ 
portunity for a 
child to drink from a 
stream or water bubbling up diroc tlyfrom the sup¬ 
ply pipe and at the same time insuring that the 
mouth of the drinker docs not coinc in contact 
with any part of tha fixtures or that the water 
not swallowed cannot fall back to pollute the 
rising stream of pure water, A fountain must 
also meet certnin other requirements. The 
stream must he steady, must be large enough 
to supply sufficient water for ordinarily rapid 
drinking, must mount at least tivn inches above 
any part of the bubbling cup, must oiler as little 
chance as passible for mischievous children to 
" squirt 11 each other, and must be as economi¬ 
cal of water ns legitimate demnnds will' permit, 
The material of which they arc made should 
be such that they can be easily kept clean and 
perfectly sanitary. A good quality of white 
wcll-glnzed porcelain is perhaps the best ma¬ 
terial used. Metal or marble is hard to 
keep clean or freo from rusts or stains. The 
nozzle of the service pipe should be nicklcd 
or in some better way rendered completely 
rustproof. All exposed parts should be strong, 
and provision should be made to prevent 
clogging of the catch basin, so that the unused 
water will disappear at once. Children take 
a peculiar delight in dabbling in water, and 
this universal and almost resistless craving will 
assert itself and cause trouble unless the con¬ 
struction of the fountain is such as to make 
this practically impassible. The cuts hero 
reproduced represent two forms af fountains 
which, when properly set, arc thoroughly 
sanitary. Doubtless there are others equally 
perfect. 



Single fountains can be distributed through¬ 
out a school building as demands dictate; but 
as far as possible they should not obstruct the 
hallsj and yet should be visible from the halls, 
Special alcoves or niches should he arranged 
for them. In addition to those on the main 
floors, there should be " batteries " of them 
in the basement or in some inclosed place near 
the playground. There is nlways a rush for a 
drink after play, and many pupils must be sup¬ 
plied quickly. The accompanying out shows a 
provision to supply this demand. The exorbi¬ 
tant price which prevails for such appliances 
ha3 prevented their almost universal use where 
puro running water is to be had. It is, however, 
entirely possible for any plumber to arrange 
a leas expensive aeries of fountains for a play¬ 
ground or a basement. A sorieg of short pieces 
of water pipes set nt right angles to a main feed 
pipe about thirty inches apart and extending 
over a common waste water trough can bo 
made into fairly satisfactory fountains at very 
little expense. One ef the simplest methods 
of preparing these is to cover them with a close- 
fitting nicklcd covering close the outer end 
with n cap and drill a hole on the upper side 
a few inches from the cnp. Ry the use of a 
valve which can be adjusted to suit the pressure, 
and one to turn the water on and off qs needed, 
n series of jets can be made to bubble up so 
that almost perfect sanitary conditions may 
prevail. Care and a bit of experimenting will 
be necessary in order to adjust the size of the 
holes, and the valves to tha pressure of the 
water. Of course this arrangement will not be 
so neat, neither will it be so completely satis¬ 



factory as the one shown in the illustration, 
bub many so made have proved quite sntis- 
faetory. Every modern school should be 
supplied with drinking fountains for the sake 
both of decency and safety, F, D. D. 

DRISLER, HENRY (1S19-18D7), — Hoad 
of the department of Greek in Columbia Uni¬ 
versity for many years, and the editor of 
Harper's classical series and scvcrnl Greek 
lexicons, was graduated at Columbia in 1030- 
For [our years he was instructor in the gram- 
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iimr school connected with Columbia, nncl 
from 1643 to 1BD4 lie wns professor of Greek 
and Latin at Columbia. W. S. M. 

DROPSIE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. —• An institution opened in 1909 as the 
result of a legacy left by Moses A. Dropsie 
for the promotion of and instruction in the 
Hebrew ami cognate languages and their 
respective literatures and in tho Rabbinical 
learning and literature. Candidates who have 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from 
a college or university of good standing arc 
nclmitted to tho courses leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. There is a faculty 
of five members. 

DRUGGIST, EDUCATION OF. — See 

PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 

DRUIDS, SCHOOLS OF THE. — Little is 
known of these institutions and all the evidence 
on the subject rests on a statement found in 
Cicsnr, Gallic TFnr, Yol. YI, pp. 13, 14. In 
describing the Druids Cresar says, "a great 
number of youths resort ta them for instruction." 
The curriculum consisted in memorizing a 
large number of verses, and 11 they also discuss 
mid tench the students about the stars and 
their movement, about tlm size of the uni¬ 
verse, about nntural phenomena, and tho 
power and authority of the gods,' J Instruction 
was purely oral, although writing was known 
and used. The course, which lasted twenty 
years, seems to have been a period of appren¬ 
ticeship for the attainment of the druidicnl 
position, Cicsnr points out that exemption 
from military service, taxation, nncl other 
burdens make the position so nttrnctivc. 
Still following the same authority, the schools 
flourished in Britain and were visited by 
students from Gaul. Of tho numerous verses 
to which Ccesnr refers three survive in tho 
writings of Diogenes Laertius-, Proocmium, five, 
" Huvore the gods, — do no evil, — practice 
bravery." 

Cicsnr'a observations on folkways and cus¬ 
toms of the people with whom he came in 
contact arc usunlly so sound, that there is 
everyrenson to believe his account of the schools 
of the Druids, with this reservation, however, 
that lie is the only authority. 
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DRURY COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MO, 
— A nonsectarian, coeducational institution, 
organized in 1073. The institution labored 
under great financial difficulties until 1S92, 
when a movement was inaugurated to place it 
upon a sound financial basis. A gift of 550,000 


from Dr. D. R. Fenraons uf Chicago, one of an 
equal amount from Lhc General Education 
Board, and a third gift of the same size from 
Mr, Andrew Carnegie, enabled the end o win mi t 
to bo greatly enlarged, now buildings ta be 
added to the equipment and the curriculum lo 
be strengthened, The Congregational College 
and Education Society has id ways lent its 
support to Drury College.. The ‘hoard is a 
self-perpetuating body of 21 members, includ¬ 
ing the president ex officio; one group of five 
trustees is elected each year to serve five years, 
In 100S Drury College was accepted by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (g.s.). The institution maintains a 
college of arts, admission to which is by ex¬ 
amination or certificate from an approved high 
school; a conservatory of music; an art de¬ 
partment; a military department, an academy, 
and a night school. Grounds, buildings, ami 
equipment are valued (1909) at S 141,232.80. 
The total productive endowment is S240,000; 
the total annual income is S3U,70].88. There 
is an outstanding debt of 343,549.57. The aver¬ 
age salary of a professor ia §2100. There are 
twenty-five members on the instructing a till!. 
Tho sLudent enrollment in 1910-1911 numbered 
450. C. G. 

DUALISM. — Philosophic systems which 
make a hard and fast antithesis between terms 
which arc related to each other in experience 
are known as dualisms. The philosophic 
dualisms that have chiefly influenced educa¬ 
tion are those between spirit nnrl matter, mind 
and body, logic and psychology, Tho first 
has shown itself in the tendency to set human¬ 
istic studies dealing with mental products, 
over against the naturalistic dealing with 
physical nature. The dualism between mind 
and body lins manifested its influence at some 
periods in contempt for physical health and 
training, and in ascetic aspects characterizing 
scholarship; and at other times in complato 
separation of methods oT physical and mental 
culture and in contempt for all subjects in edu¬ 
cation that involved manual activity. Tho 
dualism of logic and psychology lias reflected 
itself in treating subject matter and method as 
independent divisions of education) subject 
matter being arranged on strictly logical prin¬ 
ciples, while method is supposed to deal merely 
with psychological devices by which the ap¬ 
proach of individuals to this ready-made sub¬ 
ject matter may be facilitated. For educational 
purposes, Lho opposite of dualism ia not neces¬ 
sarily monism, but a philosophy which regards 
the distinction of antithetical terms (like those 
just mentioned) as relative and working, not 
fixed and absolute, so that they aro capable of 
coming together in functional unity, J. D. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY, TRINITY COL¬ 
LEGE, DUBLIN. — The oldest institution 
giving university education in Ireland. 
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Attempts to found a university were made 
na early ns 1311, when a Papal Bull, sanction¬ 
ing the project, waa issued. The scheme, 
however, though twice revived at that period, 
fell through. The project was again renewed 
about 1550, hut without success. In 1590 a 
petition, was made to the Mayor and Corpora¬ 
tion to found an institution to provide a higher 
education for the natives in order to prevent 
the constant drain to foreign universities. In 
view of its subsequent history, it is interesting 
to note that in its beginnings, the Dublin 
University received the support of Prates tan ts 
and Catholics alike, ns also of English residents 
and natives. In 1503 Trinity College was 
opened. James I gave his patronage as well 
ns some property, and the privilege of sending 
two members ta Parliament. Through the 
provost and the other members of the faculty 
nn intimate connection was maintained with 
Oxford and Cambridge. A result of this was 
an attempt to realize the English conception 
of a university ns a collection of colleges, The 
attempt was, however, unsuccessful. No reli¬ 
gious tesLs were at first imposed, but a change of 
policy was introduced when Archbishop Laud 
became Chancellor, and slnco tlmt Lime, with 
brief intermissions, the university lias remained 
a stronghold of the Established Church, al¬ 
though degrees are given since 1704 without 
religions tests, Tho university suffered largely 
through tho unsettled state of Ireland and 
material progress was not assured until the 
eighteenth century, The early curriculum 
included classics, theology, philosophy, and 
mathematics, In the last field Dublin Un- 
verslty early established a great reputation. 
But the most rapid development took place in 
the Inst century, Degrees in classics (1810), 
mental and moral science (1834), theology 
(1833), natural science (1931), law, and history 
(1B50), were established in many cnscs before 
they existed at Oxford or Cambridge. A 
medical school had been in existence sineo the 
seventeenth century, In 1842 a chair in civil 
engineering was established and the degree in 
that subject was introduced in 1872. For the 
professional schools the entrance requirements 
are a degree in arts, In addition to the grant¬ 
ing of degrees to residents of Trinity College, 
degrees are also given to nonresidents on 
passing the necessary examinations, — a prac¬ 
tice which contributed largely to tho promotion 
of higher education in Ireland. With Dublin 
University is affiliated Magee College, London¬ 
derry. All classes, examinations, and degrees in 
arts, medicine nurl law arc open to women. For¬ 
merly Dublin degrees were granted to women 
who hold certificates Tran Oxford or Cambridge, 
but this practice has recently been abolished. 
Trinity College possesses a remarkable library 
which ranks as one of the most important in 
the world, Its history is noteworthy as having 
been twice aided by subscriptions from, the 
English army engaged in Ireland in. 1601 and 


1661. Among the valuable collections arc Bib- 
lical and Orientnl Msa,, edition ea prillcipex, in¬ 
cluding Petrarch's iSonnels (1470) and Dante's 
Divine Comedy (1472), and a largo number 
of Irish illuminated books daLing back to tho 
eighth and ninth centuries, including some of 
the masLerpicces of the early art of illumina¬ 
tion and copying. Of a large number it is only 
necessary to mention tho Book of KeUs, " tho 
most beautiful book in the world." In English 
rind Irish history the alumni of Trinity College 
including Iiurke, Swift, and Moore, have played 
an important part in all walks of life, 
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DU CANGE, CHARLES DU FRESNE, 
SIEUR. — Born at Amiens in 1610 ; died in 
IRS'S. He was educated at the Jesuit college 
in Amiens, studied law at Orleans and after¬ 
wards practiced in Palis. Du Cange was pro¬ 
foundly devoted to the study of medieval his¬ 
tory, ami the groat monument tD liis name is his 
three-volume glossary of medieval Latin, and 
his two-volume glossary of medieval Greek. 
The former work appeared in 1G78, the latter 
in the year of his death. Du Cange wrote 
also on language, history, geography, heraldry, 
law, numismatics, epigraphy, and Greek and 
Latin paleography. IIo discussed ill detail 
jouets, the round table, the qumtnin, coats of 
arms, tho origin or the colors and metals em¬ 
ployed in heraldry, and the coinage of the 
Emperors of Constantinople, His greatest 
historical work was clone in the field of Byzan¬ 
tine history. Du Can go was a type of tho 
best seventeenth century school of thoroughly 
scientifio workers in the field of literature and 
history, P. It, C. 
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DUELING IN THE UNIVERSITIES.— 
The code of honor which prescribes dueling ns 
tlm only mode of atoning Cor nn insult has been 
retained in tho German universities ns a survival 
of the Middle Ages, The duel or Mensur is 
encouraged by the various sludcnt associations, 
although thovo has been a tendency recently 
for the formation of noiulueling associations. 
Tho universities officially set their races against 
the practice and the scone oT tho encounters is 
usually outside the jurisdiction of the authori¬ 
ties. The causes for this form of reparation 
arc frequently very slight and trilling, often 
giving the impression that the so-cnlled insult 
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is nothing more than n pretext to secure a duel. 
Tha Mensur in most cases iB fought with the 
jScfiMpei*, a long, whipliko sword with a basket 
hilt. The aim is to (Irftw blood or to extend tlio 
contest over fifteen minutes. The eyes, neck, 
cheat, and right arm are nil fully protected; 
the eyes with a steel spectacle frame, nnd tha 
neck with a paddled leather jerkin. A mcdicnl 
man is always in attendance. In some forms 
of dueling the seconds stand by their principals 
to ward oft foul or dangerous blows. Saber 
and pistol duels are also known, but arc rare. 
There is some danger that the practice of duel¬ 
ing may, in many cases, lend to bullying on tho 
part of tho skilled swordsman, and such cases 
are not unknown, On tho other hand, the 
Jlfensur calls for a certain kind of courage, a 
quick eye, a ready command of the wrist and 
body; while, as Paulsen remarks, " tho rapier 
puts all upon an equal footing." In addition 
to the duel ns a form of semiring satisfaction 
for an insult, there is the flasfiiiiiininffsjnensitr 
(regular match or bout) among members of 
the various societies, in which a little of tlio 
acrimony of the duel is absent. But whether 
any farm of sport which goes to tho ox tent of 
bloodletting, and, as frequently happens in tho 
case of the Mensur, permanent disfigurement 
should be encouraged, it ia difficult to say. 
The students of each nation have their own 
traditions and their old-established forms of 
sport, ami it is not an easy matter to suggest 
that the German student ought to play foot¬ 
ball, or the American ought totofarni Ins partic¬ 
ular sports. Tho opposition to dueling is 
increasing in Germany, but to tlio popular mind 
tlio typical German student is still the man 
with a, scar, There ia no doubt tbnt tho intro¬ 
duction of athletics, under royal patronage, 
will to a large extent leave dueling in tho hands 
of the few bolder but more reckless spirits. 

Sec Student Life. 
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DlTER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (I7B0- 
1B5B),— Jurist and educator; was the fifth 
president of Columbia College (1S20-1B42). 
Ho was one of the promoters of tho American 
Lyceum Association ( 7 , 0 .), and for several 
terms lbs president. W. S, M. 

DUGARD, WILLIAM (1000-10G2). — Eng¬ 
lish schoolmaster, educated at the Hoyal 
Grammar School, Worcester, and entered 
Sidney Sussex College Cambridge, 1022. 
Dugard took Ills B.A, in 102C, and became 
uaher of OundlB School, and in 1030 was pro¬ 
moted to the headmnstership of Stamford 
School, In 1637 he became headmaster of 


Colchester grammar school, where lie raised tha 
numbers from nine to sixty-nine, In 1042- 
1043 he resigned, after a quarrel, In 1044 lie 
succeeded to the chief mastership of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London. In IQ4S lie was made 
Examiner of the Company’s schools in the 
country, with a fee of £- 20 . Soon after lie set 
up a private printing press, and busied himself 
in politics. It seems that Dugard was one of 
tho printers who took part in the publication 
of the famous Eh-iAr* UmriXiN)}. In 1650 Dugard 
was committed, by order of the Council, to 
Newgate Prison, for printing pamphlets against 
the Parliament. He was act at liberty, it is 
said, by the interposition of John Milton, but a 
now henehn aster of Merchant Taylors' School 
had been appointed, and Dugard opened a 
private school. He made his pence with the 
state, and printed Milton's answer to SfclmnBuia, 
Within five months from release from prison, 
Dugard was reinstated in the h end mastership 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, His boundless 
energy again led him into trouble. In 1G58 
lio printed the Racovian CalechU w. Tho 
copies were taken and publicly burnt. In 
1660 he was dismissed on the ground that by 
statute only 250 boys wore to he admitted to 
tlm school, and ho had increased the numbers 
beyond the limit, and acted irregularly In ccr- 
tnin proportions of free and paying boys. In 
July, 1001, Dugard again opened a private 
school, and soon had 103 pupils, Ho died In 
1002 . 

Dugard was the leading Puritan schoolmas¬ 
ter. lie ivrolc school textbooks of some Merit. 
In regard to Dugard’s Momenta Itheloriccs 
(3d ed,, 1055) and bis Rudimentu Graecqe 
Linguae (c. 1056), Charles IIoolc (JVciu Dis- 
cauery of Old Art of Teaching School, 1GG0) 
spcnlis in commendation, and mentions his 
Lexicon Tcslamcnli Alphabcticwn. Dugard also 
produced editions of Lucian and the Greek 
Manual of Sold alius for school use. Or bis 
books, however, none is now so interesting as 
his translation in 1050 of Councniiiti's i/auiw 
Linguarum, decidedly the best of the English 
versions of Comcnius's JVuuin. F, W. 

DUISDURG, THE UNIVERSITY OF, 
RHINE PROVINCE, PRUSSIA, — Estab¬ 
lished under the auspices of the Reformed 
Church in 1055. It never attained any promi¬ 
nence, and, like a number of other German 
universities, came to an end (ISIS) (hiring the 
period d! reconstruction after the war of libera¬ 
tion. 

DULWICH COLLEGE, LONDON.— See 

Colleqe; Colleges, English; Giiammah 
Schools; Public Schools, 

DUNCE. — A term commonly used of a pupil 
d! poor abilities who is dull andslownt his books, 
The word, however, has Very interesting ante¬ 
cedents which link it with tha scholastic move- 
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mcnfc. The many followers o[ Duns Scotua 
(o.if.) enrly acquired the reputation lor quib¬ 
bling; hairsplitting, and Sophia tries. By their 
contemporaries they were colled indifferently 
Scotista or Dunnes. Their apposition to the 
humanistic movement helped to give the term 
a new cijnnoLotion, nnil a Duna or Dunac came 
to mean a dull person, a blockhead, an unschol- 
nrly person who could not recognize the value 
of the new lenrning. The term was already 
in use in this sense at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and is thus explained by Cotgrave 
(g,u.), The transference of the word to the 
schoolroom was a very simple matter, With 
the use of the term came the dunce's cap of 
conical shape and variously ornamented with a 
capital D or donkey's cars. A new pedagogy 
based an an improved psychology is gradually 
driving this appellation, with many others, out 
of the school- 

The term "duna" or "dunce" was also used 
to refer to copies of Duns Scotua and to any 
similar hind of text in theology nr logic. Com¬ 
pare the use oT the term domit , where the per¬ 
sonal name enme to bo employed for the man's 
work. See Murray's Oxford Dictionary , s.v, 
"Dunce." 

Sec IIewauds add Punishments, 

DUNDEE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF, 
— A coeducational institution, since 1397 a- 
constituent college of the University of St. 
Andrews (g.u.); was founded and endowed in 
1881 by Miss Mary Ann Baxter of Enlgavics 
and John Boyd Baxter, LL.D., Dundee, who 
conjointly donated £50,000 for the purchase 
and equipping of buildings, and £100,000 as a 
permanent endowment fund for the provision 
of teaching, The college was formally opened 
in 13S3 under the principnlship or William 
Peterson. The deed of endowment directs 
that the college shall be for tlm promoting of tho 
education of persons of both sexes, and for tho 
study of science, literature, and the fine arts; 
and it is further stipulated that " no student, 
teacher, or other person shall be required to 
mnka declaration ns to religions beliefs, and 
nothing shall be introduced in the manner or 
mode of instruction in reference to any relig¬ 
ious ov theological, subject which can reason¬ 
ably be considered offensive to the conscience." 
As a consequence of this condition, the work of 
the college has been confined to the teaching of 
arts, science, medicine, and law’. At tho 
present time, eaui'scs of study are provided 
leading to graduation in arts, science, and medi¬ 
cine, In addition to these courses, evening 
classes are conducted, intended for those, who, 
while unable to enter on a regular course of 
training during the day, arc yet desirous of 
gaining a systematic knowledge of the subjects 
they elect to study, A, D, 

DUNS SCOTUS, JOHN.— "The Subtle 
Doctor." One of the half dozen most cele¬ 


brated scholastic teachers; " the acutcst and 
deepest thinker of the Christian Middle Ages,' 1 
says Wiiulclband; theologian, philosopher, 
author, and rounder of the school of Scotists; 
not to lie confused with the founder of scholas¬ 
ticism, Scotus Eriugena (g.r,), The authorities 
are not agreed as to hia birthplace or the main 
dates in his life, except that he died young in 
Cologne, Nov, S, 1308, He was born prob¬ 
ably between 1265 and 1275, cither in Dun, 
Ireland, or in Dims, Scotland, or in Duna ton, 
England, All have claimed him; the Irish 
have spread his fame moat. He came of nohla 
blood; at an early nge became n Franciscan 
Trial’; studied, especially mathematics, ab 
Merton College, Oxford, learning more from 
books than from his teacher; became Magister 
or all the sciences when still young; in 1301 
was made professor of theology m Oxford; 
attracted throngs of students as a lecturur; 
wrote on the works of Aristotle (g.a.) and on the 
»Senfences of Peter Lombard (q.v.), his com- 
montfl on the first part of the Sentences receiv¬ 
ing particular praise from later theologians; 
in 1304 went to Paris as professor of theology, 
becoming thus twice a doctor; taught here with 
rent distinction, winning his title of " the 
ubtlc Doctor " through his triumphant de¬ 
fense, against two hundred objections, of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin; 
continued his writing; was made regent of the 
theological school; in 1308 was sent by tlic 
Franciscan general to Cologne to engage in a 
controversy with the Eegfiards and to assist 
in founding a university; was received there 
by the nobles and magistrates with greatest 
ceremony, but was taken alt shortly arterward 
by apoplexy. 

Duns Scotus made nt least three important 
contributions to the thought of his Lime: first, 
he separated philosophy and theology; second, 
lie made theology rather ecclesiastical than 
biblical in character; third, lie made philosophy 
voluntaristic rather thnn in telle ritualistic in 
character, He separated philosophy and theol¬ 
ogy by making the one earthly, the other 
heavenly; the one interested in proofs, tlio 
other in doe trines; the one intellectual, tho 
other practical, — the two were so divorced 
that what was philosophically true might be 
theologically false. The authority of Scripture 
depends on the authority of the Church; thus 
he could defend the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin, and thus his theology was eccle¬ 
siastical, As to his voluntarism, he holds that 
the individual alone truly exists; that tho 
human will is Tree; that it is not bound by the 
reason; that it is free to choose or not; that 
it is frea to choose between two possibilities; 
that attention increases the distinctness and 
intensity of ideas given in tho course or nature; 
that we can will to think; that not even the 
will of God is bound by His wisdom; that the 
Creation might have been different; that God 
does not choose a thing because it is good, but 
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it is good because Me clioascs it; tiiat IJy com¬ 
manding murder God could make it no crime; 
that man cooperates with God in hia own salva¬ 
tion, Christ being the door through which man 
himself must walk, On all those, ami many 
other similar matters, he and his Franciscan 
followers, the Scotists, were apposed by St. 
Thu inns Aquinas (ij.v.), anil his Dominican 
followers, the Thomists, anil an account of 
these views lie was not canonized by tho 
Roman Catholic Church. As Erdmann says, 
“ In spite of the fact, therefore, that Duns is the 
truest son of the Romish church, lie hns brought 
scholastic philosophy to «, point where it is 
obliged to announce Lo Rome Lbe termination 
of its period or service." Unfortunately Scotus 
is still without an exhaustive monograph, 

H. II, H. 
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DUNSTER, HENRY (1009-1050). —Tho 
first president of Harvard College; was bom 
nt Bury, England, on Nov. 20, 1009. He wan 
graduated from Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
m H33D- In 3010 lie was selected president of 
Harvard College, succeeding Nathaniel Eaton, 
who had been master of the new institution for 
two yours. In 1054, because ho had advanced 
doubts as to the validity of the doctrine of 
infant baptism, lie was roauiml to resign the 
presidency of the college. lie died nt Scituntfc, 
Mass., on Feb. 27, 1959, W.S.M. 
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DUNTON, LARKIN (182S : 1S(JQ). — Ecluca- 
tor, graduated from Wntervillc College (now 
Dolby University) in Ifi35 ; Far the next 
seventeen years lie jvns principal of secondary 
schools in Maine and Massachusetts. He was 
principal of the Boston Normal School from 
1872 to 1S90. Author of n spelling hook, a. 
series of geographical readers, and numerous 
essays on education. W. S. M 

X> UFA NT, HE NRY (1503-1875). — Tho 
moving spirit in the organization of the Uni¬ 
versity of California, was graduated from 
Yule m 1827. For several years he was prin¬ 
cipal of the Academy at By field, Mass., and 
in 1853 ho organized an academy nt Oakland, 
Cal,, which two years later been mg the College 


of California, and in 3S0S tho University of 
California, of which he was president until 
1871. W.S.M. 
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DURATION. — That phase of experience 
whereby the subject recognizes the succession 
of experiences. When we arc conscious of such 
a succession, that is, of a transition in lime, we 
linve an expcrionco of duration. The process 
by which we recognize duration has been much 
discussed in psychological literature. To ano 
group of writers, such ns Tames, duration seems 
to be a fundamental characteristic of all expe¬ 
rience. James puts duration an a par with the 
intensity and quality ns an essential character¬ 
istic of nil mental experiences, Other writers 
make an effort to explain the recognition of 
duration as dependent upon the comparisons 
which arise through fluctuations in experience. 
Tims when the transition is made from a given 
tone to a second tone, there in not only a change 
in quality, but a shock of transition. This 
shock develops in a type of recognition which is 
related to comparison between tho two tones. 
Tho special forms of p creep Linn of duration nro 
of interest because they arc intimately related 
to the contrasts which emphasize transition. 
Thus in English poetry the duration of a foot 
in largely affected by the degree of emphasis. 
A very intense expression may, in some cases, 
be of equal value with an unaccented expres¬ 
sion of much longer duration, If n contrast 
ia so great as to surprise the individual and 
attract his attention Lo the content of expe¬ 
rience, Llic duration phase of the experience may 
be entirely lost sight of. Those psychological 
writers who do not agree with Llic position or 
James that duration is a fundamental char¬ 
acteristic of mental experience seek to explain 
the porception of duration through a study of 
contrasts and momenta of transition. In some 
oases the sensations which accompany these 
experiences of transition have been treated aa 
of great importance in determining the percep¬ 
tion of duration. C. II. J. 
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DURBIN, JOHN PRICE (1800-1870).— 
Educator, attended Miami University and the 
Cincinnati College. He held professorships at 
Augusta College, Ky. r and Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity, and was president of Dickinson College 
from 1834 to 1845. He published several 
papers on observations in European schools. 

W. 3. M. 

DURHAM, UNIVERSITY OF. — An educa¬ 
tional institution which in doing important 
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work in providing university studies in the 
northeast of England. The present foundation 
urns established in 1831 by the Bishop, Dean, 
and Chapter of Durham Cathedral. Durham 
County had, however, through its .cathedra! and 
monastic foundations, had an intimate connec¬ 
tion with the provision of university education 
in the fourteenth ami fifteenth centuries, 
since they maintained a cell nt Oxford far 
monks of Durham, to pursue university 
sLudics. This early foundation at Oxford was, 
for a time, known as Durham Coll ego. It camo 
to an end in 15-10, when tho property was 
confiscated, and in 1555-1550 Trinity College 
was built on its site., Henry VIII planned a 
college nt Durham, but nothing was dono 
until 1057, when Cromwell interested himself 
in the matter and granted the cathedral 
property for the purposes of a college, but al¬ 
though letters patent were given to this insti¬ 
tution, it did not receive university powers. 
It was vacated at the Restoration. Nothing 
more was done until 1831, when the Bishop, 
Dean, and ClitipLer uf Durham interested them¬ 
selves in projecting an academical institution 
ov college, or university. Tho charter for a 
University oT Durham won received in 1837, 
anil degrees were then far the first time con¬ 
ferred, Durham Cnsilo was appropriated to 
the use of the university. The subjects of 
instruction were divinity, Greek and Latin, 
mathematics, and natural philosophy. The 
university remained under the dual control of 
the Dean and Chapter on the one side, and the 
Warden and Senate on the other, although 
attempts have been made, unsuccessfully, 
to remove this anomaly, Women were ad¬ 
mitted in 1395. The residence for nil arts 
degree was reduced in 1805 from three to two 
years. Tho university was the first to offer 
a course in civil engineering, in 1837; hut there 
did not seem to he a demand for this, and it was 
dropped. The theological course, which, at 
present, forms an important part of the work 
uf the university, was established before that 
at Oxford or Cambridge. In 1870 the college 
uf medicina at Nowcnstlc-on-Tync became a 
constituent part or the university, which was 
empowered to grant recognized degrees in medi¬ 
cine. In 1871 tlia college of science, now 
Armstrong College, also at Newcastle, was 
brought into close connection with the univer¬ 
sity, which allowed a large part of the work of 
the college to count toward degrees and 
diplomas, The college nf science, however, 
developed on its own lines, and now offers 
courses in the humanities and education. With 
Durham University arc affiliated Codrington 
College, Barbados, since 1875, and Fouvnli flay 
College, ,Sierra T.cune, since 187G. Ill 1895 
the university undertook tho examination of 
secondary schools, University College and 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall aro maintained as resi¬ 
dence halls for men, and Abbey House as a 
hostel for women. 
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DTJRUY, VICTOR (1811-1894). —Trench 
historian and educator, He studied at the 
A’cofc jVonuufc Siiprfriciirc (1830-1833), ami 
subsequently was professor of history at the 
Lye& Henri IV for a quarter of a century, 
academy inspector, genernl inspector or public 
matrqctioii, and finally professor oT history at 
the h’coic Poly technique. Ho was Minister of 
Public Instruction under Napoleon III (1803- 
1809), and instituted important reforms in 
the system of public secondary education. In 
the hoys’ schools, the old narrow humanistic 
course partially gave place lo a broader scien¬ 
tific training, with more emphasis upon history 
and modern lnnguiigea. Public secondary 
education for girls is largely due to his initiative, 
Tor his recommendations were directly respon¬ 
sible for the establishment of the secondary 
courses for girls, which were subsequently 
evolved into the present lycdcs ami colleges, 
lie occupied a seat in the Senate (1869-1870), 
retiring to private life after the events of that 
year. He was author of Ilistoirc de France 
(2 vols,, 1852); Ilisloire lies noumins (7 vo!«„ 
1870-1885); HUloire des Grecs (.3 vols., 1X80- 
1891); as well as of several school histories. 
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DURY, JOHN (150B-1G8Q).—Protestant 
divine who devoted his life to nn attempt lu 
secure unity among the Protestants of Europe. 
Among his numerous writings are several of 
educational interest. In n Motion lending tn 
Hie Public Good lie dealt with schomcs of edu¬ 
cation. In an Exercilatio of Schooling, which is 
extant in manuscript, only (Slounc Mss,, 
UriLisli Museum G49), he advocaLed a scheme 
of public education for all classes of society'— 
schools common lo nil to give a knowledge of 
" things schools for the tenching of ancient 
languages ns a preparation for the professions; 
schools for touching of modern subjects i as 
advocated in the academics (fj.v.) of lho time 
to prepare nobles and gentlemen for “ public 
charges in peace and war.’’ But his most 
important work is the Reformed School, which 
he probably wrote under the inspiration of his 
friend Ilartlib (q.»,) in 1050. While this work 
contains no original matter, it is significant as a 
reaction of an educated man to the educational 
ideas of his time. In the Reformed School 
there aro echoes from Bacon, Camcniiis, and 
Milton, with some contribution from the 
publicists of the day. Bury is the spokesman 
for a religious teaching nssociaLion which Hart- 
lib wished to form in England on the model of 
those in France. From the Reformed School 
something of the aims oT the association is 
learned. Godliness, bodiLy health, manners, 
and "lust and least part of true education, 
Proficiency in learning," arc to be the ideals. 
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Dury is not behind contemporary writers in 
attacking the learning of words, and is a strong 
AtlvocftLc of realism (g.v,); the " Tongues/' 
lie soya, " without tlicir subordination unto 
arts ami sciences arc worth nothing towards 
the advancement of our happiness," Sense, 
tradition, and reason arc tho three sources of 
knowledge, and everything must come Lhvough 
tlio senses, As there '3 » gradation of tho 
sources of knowledge, so there is a hierarchy of 
faculties, Dury strongly advocates that con¬ 
sideration should he paid to tho “ natural 
capacities" of children, and that teachers 
should assume part of the toilsomeness of their 
business in order to relieve the children, 
Formal schooling is not to begin until eight or 
nine years of age, although Dury suggests a 
“ Nursery " which corresponds to the “ School 
of Infancy 11 or Comonius. hwl Supplement 
lo //re Reformed School, there is nn excellent 
presentation of the relations to each other and 
tlic respective functions of the school and 
college, and of the qualifications of students 
and professors, " none should ho admitted into 
anic Colleges hub such as will join with others, 
to elaborate some Profitable Tasks, for tho 
Advancement and facilitating of superstructnro 
in things already by some discovered, but not 
made common unto all: And that none should 
be made Publick Professors in Universities, but 
such ns have not onely a Publick aim, but aom 
approved Abilities, to supply som defects ami 
to Elaborate som desiderata of uscfull knowl¬ 
edge, or to direct such as arc studious, ..." 
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SCUOOLHOOM. 

DWIGHT, BENJAMIN WOODBRIDGE 
(181G-188D).— Schoolmnstor; graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1835, and far a few years 
an instructor in that institution. He rounded 
the Dwight High School in Brooklyn, and was 
twelve years its principal, Author of Higher 
Christian Education (1859) and Higher Cv f- 
lurc of Women (1874). W. S. M. 

DWIGHT, EDMUND(17SO-1S40,) — One of 
the founders of the modern school system in 
association with Horace Mann ( 7 . 1 ).); was grad¬ 
uated at Yale in 17DO, nftor which I 10 traveled 
and studied in Europe for two years. Ho was 
keenly impressed with German and Swiss 
iliatitutioils for the training of teachers, and 
when a member of the first State Board of 
Education in Massachusetts lie made the dona¬ 
tion that established the first normal schools in 
that state at Framingham and Westfiold in 


1S39. He was one of Horace Mann’s most 
valued supporters during tho formative period 
of the reorganized Massachusetts school system, 

W. B.M. 

RBfBrencB s — 

Daiinaiui. American Jounnd of Education, 1807, Vnl. 

IV, pp. £-22. 

DWIGHT, FRANCIS (1608-1845,)— Edu¬ 
cational journalist, active in various popular 
educational movements; was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1827, Ho was one of the 
promoters of tho Lyceum movement ( 7 , 11 .), 
and was editor of the Dirfrief School Journal 
from 1340 to 1845, W. S. M. 

DWIGHT, SERENO EDWARDS (179G- 
1830),—Tho third president of Hninilton 
College; Was graduated from Yalo Collego in 
1803. For three years ho Was a teacher at 
Litchfield, for four years a tutor at Yale, and 
for three years master of tho New Haven 
Gymnasium. He was president of Hamilton 
College from 1833 to 1R35. W. S. M. 

Seo Hamilton College. 

DWIGHT, TIMOTHY (1752-1817). — The 
ninth president of Yale College, was born at 
Northampton, Mass., on May 14, 1752, and 
wns graduated at Yale in 17G0, He was for 
four years principal of the Hopkins Grammar 
School, six years a tutor at Yale, and several 
yenra principnl of tho neatlemy nt Greenfield, 
Conn. He was president of Yalo from 1795 
to 1817. Author oT several hooks on religion 
and travel. Ho died nt New Haven Jim. 11, 
1817. W.fl.M. 

Scq Yalb UmvisnsiTY. 

DYNAMIC. — Relating to force or energy 
in active operation, Tho term wns first used 
technically in physics to denote tho floe Irina 
of force causing motion, ns distinct from static, 
referring to matter in n condition of rest. The 
distinctions wove applied ta sociology by 
Comte, "static ' 1 to designate the structure cif 
society, "dynamic," the laws of social change, 
In psychology, 11 dynamic" has been used as an 
equivalent of functional, psychology ( 7 . 11 .) 
as distinct from the analytic — or structural- — 
psychology of elements. In educational litera¬ 
ture, the term is commonly used to denote 
emphasis upon the active and motor processes 
in distinction from attitudes of passivity and 
receptivity and docile absorption, J, D. 

See Activity. 

DYNAMOGENIC METHOD, — In liis vol¬ 
ume an Mental Development in the Child and 
Race, Professor Baldwin describes a number of 
experiments in which ho studied tho perceptual 
processes in young children by allowing them 
to reach for objects which they preferred. Thus 
lie attempted to discover which colors children 
recognize and prefer by offering thoni a variety 
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of colored objects and counting the number of 
times they readied for the one ol- for the ofchor 
color, In view or the fact that this method 
employs activities or expressions for the pur¬ 
pose of studying the mental processes of the 
individual, the emphasis is laid upon the 
dynamic phase of the process; hence the name 
employed in describing tho method. Tho 
same type of me thud has been described by 
ether experimenters in psychology as the expres¬ 
sion method. This is contrasted with fclia 
various impressions of psychological experi¬ 
mentation. 

Sec EXPRESSION METHODS. 

EACHAHD, JOHN (10361-1G97). — An 
English divincj mnster of Catharino Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, from 1G7.1, find Vice-Chancellor of the 
University in 1679 and 1606. He showed great 
energy in securing donations for tho rebuilding 
of his college. In his own time ho had n great 
reputation as a wit nnd satirist, to which Swift 
bears testimony. From the,standpoint oT edu¬ 
cation his most important work is The Grounds 
and Occasions cf the Contempt of Ike Clergy 
and itch’pion enquired into. In a Letter lo 
R, L, (London, 1670), in whieh lie subjects tho 
education in tho schools of his day to a 
scathing criticism, He asks, for example, 
" Whether it be unavoidably necessary to keep 
lads to sixteen and seventeen years of age in 
puTO slavery to a few Latin or Greek words ? 

. , . Suppose some part of the time were 
allotted them fur the reading of some innocent 
English authors." lie recommends the study 
of arithmetic, geometry, 11 and such alluring 
pnrts of learning," Ha objects to tho sugar- 
coating of lessons by devices such as those re¬ 
commended by Comcmus, to whom lie refera; 
the fine pictures and games "by no means is 
such a lasting temptation as the propounding 
of that which in itself is pleasant and alluring. 
He points out what poor material is sent to tho 
universities, not only badly prepared intellec¬ 
tually, but also financially, to learn "alittle logic, 
a liLtle ethics and, God knows, a very little of 
everything," He proposed that English exer¬ 
cises should be imposed upon lads in the schools, 
since English and not Latin is the language 
spoken generally, From this point Eachard 
goes on to indicate the defects of the clergy, 
especially in rural parishes, due to bad prepara¬ 
tion and poverty. This cess ay was used by 
Macaulay in his History of England in the 
account of the clergy of the Restoration period, 

HefarencBB! — 

Audeii, E, An English Garner. Yal. VII. (Bir¬ 
mingham, Eng., 18B3.) 

UnoiYNH, G. F. St. Catharina'a College, (London, 
1002 .) 

Dictionary o/ National Diaoraphu. 

EAR. — Tho car is one of the highest organs 
Of senso. It is protected by the hardest bono 
in the body, namely the petrous bono. Sound 


is carried to the sensory cells which are im¬ 
bedded deep in the bone, by a complex meelinn- 
ism of transmitting and receiving organs, In 
addition to scnsoTy cells which receive sound 
stimulation, the car also contains a system of 
canals known as the semicircular canals which 
constitute an organ of equilibration. This 
organ of equilibration has no connection in its 
present highly evolved form with tlm function of 
hearing, though in the lowest animal forms 
hearing and equilibration are phnses of a simple 
function, including all sensitivity to motion 
either of tho external medium in which the ani¬ 
mal Uvea or internal motion of the body. Tho 
major parts of tho ear aro the outer car, consist¬ 
ing of the cartilaginous pinna, 0 r visible ear, 
and the external meatus, or passage through 
which the sound is carried into the inner recess 
of the organ. Second, there is a middle car 
separated from the outer car by the tympanic 
membrane and connected with the outer world 
by the custachian. tube which passes from the 
middle ear to the throat cavity. Finally, there 
is an inner ear which is filled with liquid and in¬ 
cludes a complex membrane known as tho basi¬ 
lar membrane, upon which the sensory cells are 
aeatfid. Tim structure of the inner car nnd its 
relation to sound vibrations is auoh tlmt each 
different pitch affects a separate group of colls. 
For this reason complicated sound vibrations 
may bo analyzed by Urn car into their compo¬ 
nent elements. Complex sounds are thus recog¬ 
nized in sensation in a, very different way from 
complex colors, for the sensory surface of tho 
oye does not analyze its impressions. The ear 
is also distinguished from tho other organs or 
senso by the fact that it does not have any vivid 
after-effects from stimulation. There arc prac¬ 
tically no auditory after-images, For further 
discussion of the car see Nervous System. 

C. H. J\ 

Ear, Hygiene of, — Among normal individ¬ 
uals there seem to be great individual varia¬ 
tions in range of hearing, especially as regards 
tho upper tone limits. While it is ordinarily 

supposed that the human car can hear tones 
canscd by vibrations within the limits of six¬ 
teen to twenty a second nnd 30,000 to 32,000 
per second, recent investigations of the hearing 
of school children by Rcik in Baltimore indi¬ 
cate that for many individuals the limits nro 
much greater, and that for young people tlm 
normal limit for high tones is far above 32,000, 
and in many reaches 70,000 or more. So great 
arc the individual variations that no definite 
norms can be established. Also individual 
differences aro found in general auditory acuity, 
and the keenness of the sense of hearing prob¬ 
ably varies with changing conditions of nutri¬ 
tion, fatigue, climate, etc. Just what is the 
rango of normal variation is not known; but 
children who cannot hear what the majority of 
children can hear at a given distance are usually 
classed as deficient in hearing, ancl those that 
cannot hear at one third the distance that 
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others enn hear arc deemed distinctly defec¬ 
tive. (See Tests of Heajuno.) 

Diseases of the ear arc common among 
children. The deafness that is apt to result 
in' a defect tlint especially concerns school hy¬ 
giene. The results of investigations vary 
greatly; hut tests of hearing in thousands of 
schools have shown that from ton to thirty 
per cent of nil school children are likely to have 
some defect of hearing in one or both ears. 
This is fisnrious hniulienp in school work. Chil¬ 
dren partially deaf mny hear for n time in a 
dictation lesson or the like, then fail to hear, and 
thus misunderstand, and arc blamed by their 
Leachors for dullness or perverseness; and, 
oven when such children hear, the strain upon 
attention in listening mny be n serious matter. 

A knowledge cif the condition of a pupil's 
hearing is important for the teacher; and for 
the sake of pedagogy ns) well ns for hygiene, 
annual tests of hearing are desirable. 

llezold and many others have found Indica¬ 
tions of a correlation between the* hearing of 
school children nail their mental ability ns 
shown in school work, a much larger number of 
dull children and laggards being found among 
those with defective hearing. Dr. IJrunw, it is 
true, found no very considerable evidence of a 
correlation between acuity of hearing and in¬ 
telligence, Nor are the results summarized by 
Ayres very striking in this respect, although ho 
did find a larger percentage of children with 
defective hearing among tho retarded than 
among the normal, Dr. Kerr of London has 
made special investigations in regard to this 
point, and in his results a strong tendency ap¬ 
pears fur children whoso mental condition is 
"excellent," to drop back into the ranks of tho 
"good” or “fair" whon handicapped by de¬ 
fective hearing, Tho investigations in con¬ 
crete cases show that children with defective 
hearing arc apt to be badly handicapped and 
mistreated by teachers who arc unaware of the 
fact. 

Among tho causes of defects of hearing tho 
following have been distinguished: adenoid 
growths, the various contagious diseases, 
especially measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, 
also scrofula, colds, pulling of the ear muscles, 
careless methods of removing objects from the 
car, violent sounds of cannon or the like, and 
carelessness in the hygiene of the nose- Tho 
most frequent causes arc infectious diseases 
and diseases of the nose. The former causa 
deafness probably because in these diseases 
microorganisms develop in groat numbers on tho 
mucous membrane or the nose and are cosily 
carried by the Eustachian tubes fca the middle 
ear. 

Some cases Of psychic deafness arc found, and 
a certain degree of psychic deafness is not un¬ 
common. The facts are interesting and in¬ 
structive to tho hygienist. In hearing, ns in 
other forms or sense perception, there are two 
factors, one subjective, one objective. Both 


are necessary. The sound to be perceived must 
be aroused in the mind as well ns strike tho car 
from without, In technical terms, there must 
be preperception ns well aa the external stimu¬ 
lus, Deafness may result from loss or serious 
defect in either factor, Thus it comes to pass 
that wo find two kinds or deafness, namely, 
physical doufnu.su and psychic deafness. 

Total or partial deafness from lack uf propor- 
ception is mure common than one would natur¬ 
ally suppose. The children of denf and dumb 
parents, whether their ears nve defective or not, 
arc liable tu bo deaf, unless they arc sent away 
from homo or receive special instruction, be¬ 
cause the psychic factor is not likely to be de¬ 
veloped. Proper habits of propcrccplioii are 
not acquired unless children have the stimuli 
from the conversation of their companions. 
In children who are partially deaf, where the 
defect occurred in early childhood, so that con¬ 
versation was imperfectly heard, the defective 
hearing is likely Lo he in large part due to 
psychic defect. 

Since deafness may result from defeeL Dither 
in the mental factor or in the physical organ, 
so also improvement may begin, with either 
factor. Remarkable results may be prod need 
by training in cases of psychic deafness. Cases 
have been reported where children apparently 
totnlly clenf have been taught to bear. Also 
where there ia a partial defect of hearing thu 
need of acoustic training is especially great. 

A number of important points which hear 
upon the hygiene or the car may be briefly 
enumerated. In the first place, primitive 
people apparently have no hotter hearing than 
civilized people,'in spite of ordinary popular 
opinion. Dr. Meyers, in bis study of Lire na¬ 
tives in the Torres Straits, found that there was 
no evidence of greater acuity of hearing, the 
difference between these natives and Europeans 
being apparently merely that they take an in¬ 
terest in sounds that the European docs not 
give attention to, Dr. Brunov, also, in his tests 
made at the World's Fair in Chicago, found that 
both in keenness nnd range of hearing the whites 
surpass primitive peoples. Again the range of 
hearing for children is greater than for those in 
old ago, quite apart from defects in the hearing. 
Ear disease is especially liable to occur in 
childhood. Children of the poorer classes, as 
found by investigations oT the school physician 
in Leipzig, show many marc defective ears than 
the children of tho well-to-do, many car diseases 
perhaps being the result of scrofula, which at¬ 
tacks especially weaker and neglected children. 
The percentage of defective ears acinus to vary 
also with the climate, a dry climate being 

favorable, 

The ordinary rules of common sense should 
be regarded. Children should be trained notto 
put things into the ears, to be careful in case of 
any ear trouble not to lob water run into the 
ears in washing nnd bathing, to avoid blowing 
the nose violently, and not to make loud noises 
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in the ears 0 / their companions, and in case of 
earache to report the fact to parents or toucher. 

The duties of the teacher in the hygiene of 
the ear arc briefly the following: to ascertain 
> vim t pupils have ear disease or defects nf hearing; 
to place such in favorable seats in the school¬ 
room; to learn whether such children actually 
hear what is said to them; to report eases of 
apparent; car disease to parents, inii-ses, or 
school physicians, and in general to he Uygicni- 
cnlly watchful and sympathetic toward such 
children. 

It is not the place hero to treat the various 
diseases of the car, but.it may be noted that the 
mast dangerous nr car diseases, namely, septic 
inflammation of the middle ear, Denied' found 
in nearly two per emit of the <1710 German 
school children studied by him, i.c., perhaps one 
for every school class. Children with this dis¬ 
ease should if possible be taught in special 
classes, as a single case pollutes the air of the 
schoolroom and is liable to he a source of infec¬ 
tion. 

Among the results of the studies of hearing in 
school children the following should be empha¬ 
sized:— 

(1) Apparently same thirty per cent of all 
school children have defective hearing. (2) 
Much can he clone for such cases by proper 
medical find hygienic treatment. (3) Pupils 
partially (leaf should receive psychic training. 

(4) Tests of hearing of school children should 
be made at Ienst once n year, and all suspicious 
cases should he recommended to specialists, 

(5) There is considerable evidence of a correla¬ 
tion between tho possession of normal acuity 
of hearing and good ability in class work. 
(G) vSclioalhouses should be located in a quiet 
neighborhood, and the law should prohibit 
unnecessary noises in the vicinity. 

W. H. B, 

See Nose, TIyciiene op the. 

Tests of Hearing. — For educational pur¬ 
poses, the more elaborate tests of hearing, such 
as binaural pitch difference, integrity of the 
tonal scale, bone vs. air conduction, and tho 
various tests which diagnose the seat of audi¬ 
tory defect arc bub seldom employed. Tho 
more common tests for auditory acuity may be 
divided, in terms of stimulus employed, into 
speech tests and instrumental tests, and in 
terms nf procedure employed, into those that 
use the method of extreme range and those that 
use the method of percentage of accuracy at a 
constant range. 

The method of extreme range, well illustrated 
in the ordinary watch test, consists in gradually 
moving the source of sound (or directing the 
pupil to move) from a position at which the 
sound is dearly heard to a position at which it 
can no longer bo heard. Strictly, the reverse 
procedure should then be followed: that is, 
the distance from stimulus to ear should bo 
taken such Lliat the sound etin certainly not bo 
heard, and this distance should then be gradu¬ 


ally reduced until the sound ia heard. The 
average of these two determinations is the hear¬ 
ing distance. Although this method has been 
extensively employed in schoolroom tests, it 
entails 011 c source of error that may ha serious, 
viz., the error clue to reflection of sound from 
walls nnd objects; thus, a sound perceptible afc 
thirty feet may be imperceptible at twenty-five 
feet. It is quite probable that many school¬ 
room tests are invalidated by this unsuspected 
disturbing factor. Tu meet this difficulty, the 
method of constant range is to be recommended■ 
Hero a range must first be determined by pre¬ 
liminary trials such that not over ninut.y in 0110 
hundred of the sounds in use can be lie aril by a 
normal oar. This range is scrupulously main¬ 
tained for all pupils to be tested: the same test 
sounds are given to each pupil, and acuity, 
save in cases where hearing is so defective that 
nothing is heard at this distance, j s determined 
by the percentage of sounds correctly reported, 
Tins method is specially desirable in the con¬ 
duct of whisper tests, 

Whichever method is followed, the following 
precautions should be observed: (1) One car 
should bo examined at a time; the other should 
be closed Lightly, either by pressing Lite tragus 
iuto the meatus with the fleshy part of the hall 
of the thumb, or by plugging the meatus with n 
rubber stopper. (2) For the best results, how¬ 
ever, n final test should be made with both cars 
open and with the pupil facing the examiner na 
in ordinary listening. (3) The pupil should lie 
instructed to keep his eyes closed and Ids mouth 
closed (since opening the mouth alters tho bear¬ 
ing). (4) The pupil must nut lm expected to 
listen continuously witheut knowing when to ex¬ 
pect fclio stimulus, but must always be warned 
about 1,5 seconds before the sound is to bo 
given. (5) The stimulus should occasionally 
be omitted after the warning signal is given, in 
order to make sure that the pupil really hears. 

Speech tests, which may be conducted either 
by whispered or by vocalized speech, and cither 
by the method or extreme, or by the method 
of constant range, have one fundamental ad¬ 
vantage, in that they afford an unequivocal test 
of the hearing of conversational speech, whereas 
all instrumental tests are in some inensure par¬ 
tial or equivocal, Speech tests, however, are 
difficult to employ for four reasons; (1) Articu¬ 
late speech entails the use of a great variety and 
complex combination of pitches of different in¬ 
tensity and timbre, sa that not all speech ele¬ 
ments have the game normal Tange, (2) Exam¬ 
iners cannot guarantee uniformity of enuncia¬ 
tion and intensity of stress from teat to test. 

(3) Speech is markedly affected by the acoustic 
properties of the room in which the testis held. 

(4) Unavoidable noises arc more likely to inter¬ 
fere with speech testa than with instrumental 
tests conducted at close range. To offset these 
difficulties it is desirable (1) to select carefully 
a set of test numerals, (2) to practice the ex¬ 
aminer in enunciation (especially by adopting 
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the plnn of whispering each teat number at the 
end of an expiration or the breath), (3) to nee 
the met had of constant range, and (4) to Belcet 
a quiet room and re-tc-at doubtful cases under 
more favorable conditions or by other methods, 

The width ltd is the anc most widely used. 
Its advantages nre convenience, accessibility, 
nnd relatively abort range. Its disadvantages 
arc that it fails adequately to test capacity tu 
hear speech, that its sounds giveriso to a percep¬ 
tion of rhythm, that its ticking is su familiar 
that illusions of hearing arise, and that different 
watches vary in intensity and quality of tick. 
Far these last reasons various forms of neou- 
metcra lmve been invented Lo replace the 
watch, Politzcr's ucnumcter ig best known 
and extensively used in clinical work. In it the 
fall or a tiny hammer from a constant height 
upon a steel rod gives a brief tone (5li vibra¬ 
tions) of constant intensity. In use the exam¬ 
iner ascertains the maximal distance nt which 
the subject can report correctly the number of 
“ clicks 11 (two to five) that he makes._ Leh¬ 
mann's ncoumetei’ allows variations in tha 
intensity of its stimulus (a email steel shot 
dropped from varying heights upon a metal, 
glass, or cardbonnl alielOi so that it may bo 
employed within the limits of an ordinary roam 
and at n constant range. 

To exclude disturbing noises, several experi¬ 
menters have contrived instruments in which 
the stimulus is a click produced in n telephone 
receiver held close to the car; the intensity is 
varied by introducing more Dr less resistance in 
the circuit, The best known nf these instru- 
menta ia Seashore’s audiometer (fl.u,), which 
has been extensively used by him and by others, 
especially by Smadley and MacMillan in the 
investigations of the Bureau of Child Study and 
Pedagogic Investigation connected with the 
Chicago public schools. 

Most tests of hearing yield only relative re¬ 
sults, ic,, the acuity of a given pupil can be 
staled only with reference to the average per¬ 
formance d/ his mates under the particular con¬ 
ditions (nmko of watch, voice of teacher, size of 
room, arrangements of furniture, etc,) which 
prevailed in the test. Divergence in the results 
of hearing tests is due in part to this absence of 
standardization. What one examiner deems 
normal another may rank as defective. 

A rough preliminary test of hearing may bo 
made by pinning all the pupils in a room at the 
limit of the ordinary classroom distance (32 feet), 
directing them in a whisper to perform some un¬ 
usual movement, such as placing the right fore¬ 
finger on the palm of the left hand. Note those 
who fail to respond or who do so in evident imi¬ 
tation or others, Or use a series of two-plnco 
whispered numbers, and let each pupil record 
them with pencil and paper, G. M. W. 
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EAR TRAINING, — Special exorcises in 
ear training arc given in schools to increase the 
power of discriminating among sounds, Such 
work is usual in the teaching of music. IL is 
also used in teaching children to rend, mure 
particularly beginners and foreigners, Such 
exercises have been highly artificial and formal 
in nature. They are much less used than 
hitherto, the teacher relying for the requisite 
practice upon the recurrence of the difficult 
sounds in words, phrases, and other natural 
thought units rather than in specially invented 
devices, II. 9. 

Bee Music, Teaching or; Reading, Teach¬ 
ing of, 


EAR MIND ED NESS.— Sec Eve and Eau 
Mindedness. 

EARLHAM COLLEGE, RICHMOND, 
IND. — A coeducational institution which grew 
out of a school established hi 1847 anti organ¬ 
ised as a college in IS!59, III the promotion of 
advanced practical instruction in science Envl- 
liam College was one of the first institutions in 
the West. The institution is controlled by its 
founders, the orthodox Friends. Admission to 
the college is by certificate or examination based 
on n four years’ high school course. Degrees 
of Baoholor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are 
□onferred on completion of a four years' 
course, including prescribed subjects, a major 
subject, and elective subjects. The master's 
degree is given on one year's postgraduate work 
in residence, Professional work for teachers is 
also offered as well as courses in music, The 
college is located on a campus^ forty acres in ex¬ 
tent, and includes eight buildings used for reci¬ 
tations and dormitories, The productive Hinds 
of the institution amount (1D11) to 83,10,000, 
and the total Income, including tuition fees, to 
$41 ,067, The enrollment of students, including 
summer school, was 56B in 11)00-1910, There 
is a faculty of thirty members, 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. —See 
Christian Education in the Early Cnuncii. 

EARLY, JOHN (1314-1374),—Jeauit 
educator; wna president of Holy Cross College 
at Worcester, Mass., founder and first president 
of St. Ignatius College at Baltimore, anti presi¬ 
dent of Georgetown College at Washington, 
D.C. W. S. M. 

EAST INDIA SERVICE, TRAINING FOR. 

— Seo Public Service, Tjiainjng eoji. 


at the Andover Theological Seminary. He tvas 
teacher arid principal of schools at Cleveland 
(1854-18GG), superintendent of schools at Toledo 
(1350-185 D), served in the eivil war, attaining 
the rank of brigadier-general, state superin¬ 
tendent of schools in Tennessee (1SG7-18G0), 
and United States Commissioner of Education 
(1871-1BS0), Besides his writings in the an¬ 
nual reports of the Bureau of Education, he 
wrote a history of Thetfard Academy, and 
numerous papers on the education of the Trecd- 
inen, He died in 10DG, W, 3. M. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. —Sec Gium- 
mah Schools, English,* Colleges, English; 
Public Schools, 


EASTBROOK, JOSEPH 11820-1904). — A 
Michigan educator, educated in the public 
schools and at Obovlin College. He was prin¬ 
cipal of the schools at Ypsilanti (1053—1858), 
superintendent of the sehaolE of East Saginaw 
(1358-1S71), principal of the Michigan State 
Normnl School at Ypsilanti (1B71-1S80). 
president cf Olivet College (1SSO-1B90), and 
state superintendent of schools in Michigan 
(1886-1600), W. S, M. 


EASTERN COLLEGE, MANASSAS, VA, 

•—A coeducational institution maintaining a 
college of liberal arts, teacher,^ training depart¬ 
ment, an academy, and schools of expression, 
music, commerce, and fine arts. Admission to 
the college is by certificate from an approved 
school or by examination. The degree or A,B. 
is conforrcd on completion of a four years' 
course. A postgraduate course lending to the 
M.A. is also offered. There are twenty-three 
members on the faculty, 

EASTMAN, HARVEY GRIDLEY (1832- 
1875). — Pounder of a chain of commercial 
schools in tho United States, and Iot many yews 
president of the Eastman Business Collegent 
Poughkeepsie. His first commercial school 
was founded at St. Louis in 1855. 

W, S. M. 

See Commercial Education. 


EATON, AMOS ^(3777-1842). — Scientist 
and first president of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute; was graduated from Williams College 
in 1700, and was for several years lecturer on 
science at that institution. He was president 
of the nenasclnor Instituto at Troy from 1824 
to 1842, and was the author of textbooks on 
botany, zuulogy, physics, and geology, and nu¬ 
merous scientific works. W, S. M- 


EATON, NATHANIEL (1GO0-1GOO), — The 
first professor in Harvard College, and acting 
president (master) until the appointment of 
President Duns ter, He had previously been 
engaged in secondary school work in Massa¬ 
chusetts, W. S. M. 

See Hahvaiid University, 

EBBINGHAUS, HERMANN 11850-1000). 
— One of the pioneera in the study of experi¬ 
mental psychology. After an education in the 
gymnasium of his own town. Barmen, he 
studied at Bonn, Halle, nnd Berlin, and aUer 
serving in the army during the Franco-German 
War took hisPh.D. degree at Bonn in 1873 with 
a dissertation on HaTt-mann-’s Philosophy of the 
Un conscious, Although his early studies had 
been in pura philosophy, arid lie had as private 
doeenfc at Berlin lectured on tho history of 
philosophy, it was soon evident that his innin 
interest lay in the field of experimental psychol- 
ogy, which, be always insisted, was a branch of 
the natural aciences rather than philosophy, as 
it had hitherto been classed. In 1BBG he be¬ 
came extraordinary professor at Berlin, in 1B94 
professor at Breslau, and in 1005 professor at 
Halle. Ilia most important contribution to 
psychology wna the application of quantitative 
measurement to mental phenomena, especially 
memory. In 1900 bo established the first 
important psychological journal in Germany, 
Zeilschrifl /ftr Psychologic und Physiologic der 
Sir.nqaorgane. His most important publications 
are Uber das Gedachinis; V ntersuclmngeii zur 
experimentellen Psychologic (Leipzig, 1885); 
Gi'undzilge der Psychologic (Leipzig, 1807- 
1002); A bl iss der Psycholog/e (Leipzig, 1007; 
trails., Nb\v York, 10OS); Uber sine neue 
Methods zur Prttfmg geisliger Fclhigkciten und 
Hire Anwendung bei Schulkmlern (in Zcilscfir, 
f. Psych, Vol. 13,pp. 401-450), advocating tho 
combination method Tor measuring intellectual 
ability. 

Reference: — 

WoqdwqhtHj lb /annual a/Philosophy, Vol, VI, p. 253. 


EATON, JOHN (1S29-100G).— Second com¬ 
missioner of education of the United States, 
bom at Sutton, N. H. f the 5th of December, 
1S20, He was educated at Thetford Academy 
and Dartmouth College, where ho was grad¬ 
uated in 1854, subsequently completing a course 


EBBINGHAUS' TEST. — The German 
psychologist, Ebbinghaua (f/.u.), called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that most psychological tests 
deal with very reatria ted farms of manta! ac¬ 
tivity. He suggested that a more general type 
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of mental activity canid be culled out and could 
be measured by presenting to the person to be 
tested a paragraph in which words were here 
end there left out. The filling in of the blanks 
in such a paragraph will require time, which will 
be shorter or longer according to the ability of 
the person being tested to apprehend the gen¬ 
eral meaning of the sentences and to supply tho 
associated words necessary to complete this 
meaning. The degree of correctness with 
which the supplied words Till out the sense will 
also serve its a measure of intelligence. 

C. H. J, 

Reference: — 

Ed n in a n a us. H. Zeiltehrift /fir Psychologic, etc. VdI. 

XIII (1800-1807), lip. 401-450. 

EBERHARD BETHUNIENSIS.— A gram¬ 
marian of Ddthunc in Artois. The writer of a. 
Latin Grammar, called the Grace isjihis. It was 
written about 1212 , and was in use in the schools 
until the time of Erasmus, who speaks of it as a 
to x tho ok at Deventer in 147 G. The importances 
attached to tho ffraecisimrs, along with the 
Dcctrinalc of Alexander tie Villa Dei may be 
proved by the fact that they were both pre¬ 
scribed as textbooks in universities, e.ff. in 
the sLntutes of Toulouse, 1328, of Paris, 130G, 
of Vienna, 1380, As early printed the work 
is entitled: (7ra seism as, de figvris ct octo parti- 
fms ornfiorus site grainmttlicac regulaa i/ersfliiia 
UUinis cxplicatac, cam crposifioaifnis Jonimis 
Vincenlii Melulini (Paris, 1487). The Orae- 
ciiinws, as well ns Lho Doctrinal c, was already 
glossed before 1270. Vergil is Lhc author 
chiefly quoted, and next follow Ovid, Lucan, 
Horace, Stating, and Terence. The amount of 
Greek dealt with is very small, viz. chiefly in 
chapters of the technical figures of speech and 
in eh. viii words derived from the Greek. 
E her hard has been suggested as the author of 

(1) the well-known medieval work Lnbyrinlhus; 

( 2 ) . I nli-/in erases (one of three joint writings); 

and several other works. P. \V. 

References: — 

iVuiirfWr Ilioi/raph i'r (.'mecrsellc, s, v. Eberhard, 

Tuv hut, ('. L, Xulittn lies ifnnnacrits tie la Eihlw- 
Ihti/uv I in tiiri’ile itulilie fair I'Jiislifirl Iiii)i£rial lie 
Primer, Vul. 22, 2mi: jmrtin. (l’nris, 1808.) 

Wiki lira,, ,), bjheihunji Ilctliiinicnsia Grticciamns. 
(ILntisliuii, 1SS7.) 

ECKOFF, WILLIAM JULIUS (1853-1008). 
— Educational writer, educated in Germany 
and ut New York University and Columbia 
University; principal oT a college in Nicaragua; 
professor of pedagogy in the University of Illi¬ 
nois; author uf Ho bart's .1 H C of Scivtc-pcr- 
ceplitin, mid numerous articles in educational 
journals. W. S. M. 

ECLECTIC METHOD, — A method which 
combines Lhc essrenlitil elements or several 
systems of instruction. The term is more 
particularly applied to mixed or combination 
methods oT teaching rending. In teaching read¬ 
ing to beginners there are many special methods, 
such as the word method, sentence method, 


phonetic method, etc, An eclectic method 
would follow no one of tlieso exclusively, but 
would select and appropriate what is considered 
most valuable in each. H. S, 

See Reading, Teaching Becunneiis ; Com¬ 
bined Method. 

ECOLE DES ROCHES. — One of the new 
schools (ij.c.) established in France by M. Ed¬ 
mond Domolina in 1890. It is situated on a large 
estate near the rocky cliffs of Normandy 
whence it derives its name. This school and 
others that followed its example arose ns a 
protest against the secondary school system in 
France, which ta tho leaders of the movement 
was not only too bureaucratic and uniform, but 
was entirely suppressive of the individual. SI, 
Demolins outlined his scheme for u new school 
in a book, L 1 Education NouveUe, published in 
1898, and ns a result was able to open his school 
in 1S99 with fifty pupils. The aim of the school 
is " to make strong beys, independent in char¬ 
acter and masters of themselves.'* The ideal 
is borrowed mainly from Lhc English public 
schools and schools like Abbotsholme. Pro¬ 
vision is made for constant personal relations 
between pupils and teachers on a basis oT com¬ 
mon interests. Physical culture, outdoor exor¬ 
cises, and hygiene form important features of 
the school; manual work both in and out of 
doors, visits to different industrial centers, may 
also be mentioned, ns well ns the emphasis laid 
on practical science work. The classics are post¬ 
poned to the fifth year nt school, nnd are taught 
mainly by tho aid of translations. The pupils 
are encouraged Lo spend from three months to 
a year in Englniul or Germany to learn foreign 
languages. In place of the barrack type of 
internet, homo surroundings are reproduced. 
The Ji'ciife Uvs Roches nnd others of (his type, 
while successful in culling attention to the 
weaknesses of the French secondary school 
system before the recent rcfnriim, have on the 
whole not met with any guncvnl response,— 
thus illustrating nn ailucntiunnl truth Llmt a sys¬ 
tem canmit lie buddy transferred from one coun¬ 
try to another with any degree of success. 

See AnuciTSiini,Mu; He calks; Exi’EIU men¬ 
tal Schools; New Schools. 

References; — 

Demolish, E. .4 r/uoi lien l In SuptrioriK ilea Anglo- 
Tfirjani. (Paris. 181)7.) 

L'lirule ill's Undies. Elmn. School Teacher, Vol. V. iijj. 
427-2 10 . 

/j’JJdiitnffciii .Vourrlk. L'Ecole lira Uncha, (Paris, 
ISDN.) 

F.iHMJfuTuN, F. E. Frcnrii Secondary Schools. (New 
York. 1 U10.) 

ECOLES MATERNELLES. — See Fiiaxi k, 
Education in, 

RnfBrences: — 

Ueaiui, M. 8 . Ecoles llalcrnctlea, ill England, IJoard 
o( Education. Sjircint Reports, Vol. 8. 

Fauiiinotun, 1 ! . E. 37ic Public Primary School System 
of France, (New York. IDDQ.) 

ECOLOGY. — See Botany. 
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ECONOMICS.— History. — The science now 
known us Economica wna for a long timo 
called Political Economy. This term ia due 
ta a Frenchman —• Montclirdtien, Sicur de 
Wntteville — who wrote in 101.5 a hook with 
that title, employing a term which had been 
used in a slightly different sense by Aristotle. 
During the Middle Ages economic questions 
were regarded very largely from the moral anti 
theological point of view, so that the discussions 
of the day were directed rather to n consider¬ 
ation of wlmt ought to be, than of what ig, 

The revolution of prices in the sixteenth 
century and the growth of capital led to great 
economic changes, which brought into the fore¬ 
ground, as of fundamental importance, ques¬ 
tions of commerce and industry. Above all, 
the breakdown of the feudal ays tom and the 
formation of national states emphasized the 
consideration a of nationnl wealth and lnid stress 
on the possibility of governmental action in 
furthering nationnl interests. This led to a 
discussion of economic problems on a some¬ 
what bronder scale, — a discussion now car¬ 
ried on, not by theologians and ennonista, but 
by practical business men and by philosophers 
interested in the newer political and social 
questions. The cmplinsis laid upon the action 
of the State also explains the name Political 
Economy, Most of the discussions, however, 
turned on the analysis of particular problems, 
and what was slowly built up was a body of 
practical precepts rather than of thcorctio 
principles, although, of course, both the rules 
of aclinn and the legislation which embodied 
them rested at but tom on theories which were 
not yet adequately formulated. 

The origin of the modern science of eco¬ 
nomics, which may be traced back to the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century, is 
due to three fundamental causes. In the first 
place, the development of capitalistic enter¬ 
prise and the differentiation between the 
laborer and the capitalist brought into prom¬ 
inence the various shares in distribution, 
notably tire wages or the laborer, the proliLa 
of the capitalist, and the rent of the landowner. 
The attempt to analyze the meaning oE these 
different shares and their relation to national 
wealth Avas the chief concern of the body 
oT thinkers in France known as P/iysiricrafs, 
who also called themselves PhilusopheS'Econo- 
inistea, or simply Ecanomi&tes, of whom the 
court physician of Louis XVI, Qucsnay, was 
the head, and who published their books 
in 1757-1780. 

The second step in the evolution of economic 
science was taken by Adam Smith (Vf.o.). In 
the chair of philosophy at the University of 
Glasgow, to which Adam Smith was appointed 
in 1754, and in which he succeeded Hutches on, 
it was customary to lecture on natural law in 
some of its applications to politics, Gradu¬ 
ally, with, the emergence of the more important 
economic problems, the same attempt to find 


nn underlying natural explanation for existing 
phenomena was extonded to the sphere of 
industry and trade ; and during the early 
sixties Adam Smith discussed these problems 
before liis classes under the head of “police.” 
Finally, after a sojourn in France and an 
acquaintance with _ the French ideas, Adam 
Smith developed his general doctrines in his 
immortal work, The Wealth of Nations, pub¬ 
lished in 1770. When Ibcindustrial revolution, 
which was just beginning na Adam Smith 
wrote, lmd made its influence Talt in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century. Ricardo 
attempted to give the first thorough analysis 
or our modern factory system of industrial 
life, and this completed the framework of the 
structure of economic science which is now 
being gradually filled out. 

The third element in the formation of modern 
economies was the need or elaborating an ad¬ 
ministrative system in managing the govern¬ 
ment property of the smaller German and 
Italian rulers, toward the end id the eighteenth 
century. This was the period af the so-called 
police state when the government conducted 
many enterprises which are now left in private 
bands. In some of the German principalities, 
for instance, the management of the govern¬ 
ment lands, mines, industries, etc,, was as¬ 
signed to groups of officials known ns chambers. 
In their endeavor to clabornLc proper methods 
of administration these chamber officials and 
their advisors gradually worked out a system 
of principles to explain the ndministivitive 
rules. The bonks written, as well as the teach¬ 
ing clmirs founded, tu expound these principles 
came under the designation of the Chamber 
sciences (Cameraha or CaJiierfll-lFissense/ui/fcn) 
— a term still employed to-day nt the Univer¬ 
sity of Heidelberg. As Adam SiniLh's work 
became known in Germany and Italy by trans¬ 
lations, fclio chamber sciences gradually merged 
into the science of political economy. 

Finally, with the development of the last 
few decades, which has relegated to the back¬ 
ground the administrative nod political side 
of the discipline, and lias brought forward 
the purely scientific character of the subject, 
the term Political Economy has gradually 
given way to Economics. 

Development of Economic Teaching.— 
Europe. — As has been intimated in the preced¬ 
ing section, the first attempts to teach what 
we to-day would call economies were found in 
tile European universities which taught natural 
law, and in some of the Continental cuuntries 
where the chamber sciences were pursued. 
The first independent clinics (if political econ¬ 
omy were those of Naples in 1753, of which 
the first incumbent was Gcnavcsi, and the 
professorship or caineral scientc at, Vienna in 
17G3, of which the first incumbent was Sonncn- 
fels. It wan nob, however, until the nineteenth 
century that political economy was generally 
introduced as a university discipline, When 
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the new University of Berlin was created in McVickur professorship oE polifcicnl economy, 

1810, provision was made for teaching in The second professorship in the United States 

economics, and this gradually spread to the was instituted nt South Carolina College, 

other German universities. In France a Columbia, S. C., where Thomas Cooper, pro- 

chair of economics was established in 1830 in lessor of chemistry, had the subject or political 

the Callage tie France, and later on in some of economy ndded to the title of hig chair in 182C. 

tiie technical schools; but economics did not A professorship ot similar sectional influence 

becoine n part of the regular university eurricu- was that in political economy, history ( and 

lum until the close of the seventies, when metaphysics filled in tho College of William 

chairs oT political economy were created in the and Mary in 1927, by Thomas Roderick Dew 

faculties of law. and not, as was customary in (1802-1916). The separate professorships of 

the other Continental conn tries, in the facul- political economy, however, did not come until 

ties of philosophy. In England the first pro- after the Civil War. Harvard established a 

Cesaotslup of political economy was that in- nrofeasorahip of political economy in 1871; 

stituted in 1B05 at Haileybury College, which Yale in 1B72; and Johns Hopkins in 1B7G. 

trained the students for tha East India serv- The real development of economic teaching 
ice. The first incumbent of this chair was on a large scale began at the close of the 
Malthus. At University College, London, seventies and during the early eighties. The 
a chair of economics was established in 1B2S. newer problems bequeathed to the country by 
with McCulloch as the first incumbent; and the Civil War wore primarily economic in 
at Dublin n chair was founded in Trinity character. The rapid growth of industrial 
College in 1832 by Archbishop Whately; nt capitalism brought to the front a multitude of 
Oxford n professorship was established in 1S25, questions, whereas before the war well-nigh 
with Nassau W. Senior as the first incumbent, the only economic problems hnd been those of 
Hia successors wera Richard Whately (1B3G), freo trade and of banking, which were treated 
W- F, Lloyd (IS3G)j H. Mcrivnle (1B3S), Travers primarily from tho point of view of pnrLisnn 
Twiss (1842), Senior (1947), G. K. Richards polities, The newer problems that confronted 
(1BB2), Charles Ncata (1B57), Thorold Rogers the country led to the oxodus of n number of 
(1862), Bonamy Prico (1SGS). Thorold Rogers young men to Germany, and with their return 
(1BB8), and F, Y, Edgeworth (1891). At Cam- at the end of the seventies and beginning of 
bridge tha professorship dates from 18G3, the the eighties, chnirs wore rapidly multiplied 
first incumbent being Henry Fawcett, who was in all the larger universities. Among these 
followed by Alfred Marshall in 1884 and by younger men were Patten and James, who 

A. G. Pigou in 190B. In all tlicsa places, how- went to the University of Pennsylvania; 

ever, comparatively little attention was paid at Clark, oE Amherst and later of Columbia; 
first to tho teaching of economies, and it was Famam and Hadley of Yale; Taussig of Ilnr- 
not until the closo of tho nineteenth century yard; H. C. Adorns of Michigan; Mayo- 
nnd tho beginning of the twentieth that any Smith and ScHgmnn of Columbia ; and Ely of 
marked progress was made, although the pro- Johns Hopkins. Tire teaching of economics 
fessavship at King's College London, dates on a university basis at Johns Hopkins under 
hack to 1850, and that at the University oE General Francis A. Walker helped to create a 
Edinburgh to 1871. Toward tho close of the group of younger scholars who soon tilled the 

nineteenth century, chairs in economics were chairs of economics throughout the country, 

created in the provincial universities, especially In 1870 the School or Political Science aL 
at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Shot- Columbia was inaugurated on a university 
field, Bristol, Durham, and the like, as well as basis, and did its share in training the future 
in Scotland and Wales; and a great impetus to teachers of the country. Gradually tho tcnch- 
the teaching of economies was given by the ing force was increased in all tha larger univer- 
foundation, in 1BD5, of the London School of si ties, and chairs wore started in the colleges 
Economics, which has recently been made a throughout the length and breadth or the laird, 
part of the University of London. At the present time, most of the several 

United Status .—Economics was taught at hundred colleges in tho United States oiler 
first in the United States, as in Englandj by instruction in the subject, arid each of the larger 
incumbents of the chair of philosophy; but institutions has a stall of instructors devoted 
no especinl attention was paid to the study, and to it. At institutions like Columbia, Harvard, 
no differentiation of the subject matter waa Yale, Chicago, nod Wisconsin there are from 
made. The first professorship in the title six to ton professors oE economies nml social 
□r which the subject is distinctively mentioned science, together with a corps of lecturers, 
was that instituted at Columbia College, New instructors, and tutors, 

York, where John McVickar, who had pre- Teaching of Economics In the American 
viously lectured on the subject under Hie bend Universities. —The present-day problems or 

of philosophy, was made professor of moral tho touching of economics in higher inatitu- 

philosophy and political economy in 1319. lions of learning arc seriously affected by the 

In order to commemorate this fact, Columbia transition stage through which these institu- 

University established some years ago the tiona arc passing. In the old American college, 
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when economics wna introduced it was taught 
ag n. part of tho curriculum designed to instill 
general culture. Aa tlio graduate courses were 
added, the more distinctly professional and 
technical phases of the subject were naturally 
emphasized, As a consequence, both tho con¬ 
tent of the course and the method employed 
tended to differentiate, But the unequal 
development of our various institutions has 
brought great uncleavncss into the whole 
pedagogical problem. Even tho nomenclatures 
Is uncertain. In one sense graduate Courses 
may be opposed to undergradunfco courses: 
and if tho undergraduate courses arc called 
the college courses, then the graduate courses 
should be called tho university courses, Tho 
term 11 university," however, is coming more 
and more, in America at least, to bo applied to 
tho entiro complex of the institutional activi¬ 
ties, and the coLlcge proper or undergraduate 
department is considered a part of tire uni¬ 
versity. Furthermore, if by university courses 
ns opposed to college courses we mean ad¬ 
vanced, professional, or technical courses, a diffi¬ 
culty arises from tho fact that tho latter year 
or yours of the college course are tending to be¬ 
come advanced or professional in character. 
Some institutions have introduced the com¬ 
bined course, that i3j a combination of aa-callcd 
college and professional courses; other institu¬ 
tions permit students to secure their bacca¬ 
laureate degree at the end of three or even two 
cfnd a half years. In both cases, the last year 
of the college will then cover advanced work, 
although in the one case it may be called under¬ 
graduate, and in the other graduate, work. 

The confusion consequent upon this unequal 
development has had a deleterious influenco on 
tho teaching of economies, ns it has in many- 
other subjects. In all our institutions wo find 
a preliminary or beginners’ course in eco¬ 
nomics, and in our largest institutions we find 
some courses reserved expressly lor advanced 
or graduate students. In between these, 
however, there is a broad field, which, in some 
institutions, is cultivated primnrily from the 
point of view oE graduates, in others from the 
point of view of undergraduates, and in most 
cases is declared to be open to both graduates 
and undergraduates. This is manifestly unfor¬ 
tunate. For, ir the courses, arc treated accord¬ 
ing to advanced or graduate methods, they 
do not fulfill their proper function as college 
studies. On tho other hand, if they are treated 
ns undergraduate courses, they are more or 
less unsuitable for advanced ur graduate 
students. In almost nil of the American in¬ 
stitutions the saino professors conduct bath 
kinds of courses, In only one institution, 
namely, at Columbia University, is tho dis¬ 
tinction between graduate and undergraduate 
courses in economics at all clearly drawn, 
although even there Dot with precision. At 
Columbia University, of the ten professors 
who are conducting courses in economics and 


social science, one half have seats only in the 
graduate faculties, and da no work at all in 
the collage or undergraduate department; 
but even there, these professors give a few 
courses, which, whila frequented to an over¬ 
whelming extent by graduate) students, aro 
open to such undergraduates as may be de¬ 
clared to be advanced students. 

It is necessary, therefore, to distinguish, in 
principle at least, between the undergraduate 
or college courses properly so-called, and the 
university ol' graduate courses. For it in 
everywhere conceded that at Uic extremes, nt 
least, ililleront pedagogical methods ate appro¬ 
priate. 

The College ar Undergraduate Instruction* — 
Almost everywhera in the American colleges 
thoro is a general or preliminary Dr foundation 
course In economics. This ordinarily occupies 
three hours a week for tho entire year, or five 
hours n week for the semester, or half year, 
although tho three-hour course in the funda¬ 
mental principles occasionally continues only 
for a Bcmcstcr. The foundation of such a 
course is everywhere textbook work, with oral 
discussion, or quizzes, and frequent tests. 
Where the number of students ig small, this 
method can be effectively employed; but 
where, as in our larger institutions, the stu¬ 
dents attending this preliminary course are 
numbered by the hundreds, the difficulties 
multiply, Yaiioua methods arc employed to 
solve these difficulties. In some cases the 
class attends as a- whole at a lecture which is 
giyen once a week by the professor, while nt 
the other two weekly sessions the class is 
divided into small sections of from twenty to 
thirty, each of them in charge of an instructor 
who carries on the drill work, In a few in¬ 
stances, these sections are conducted in part 
by the game professor who gives the lecture, 
in part by other professors of equal grade. In 
other cases where this forms too great a 
drain upon the strength of the faculty, the 
sections are putin the hands of younger instruc¬ 
tors or drill masters. In other cases, again, tho 
Whole class meets for lecture purposes twice a 
week, and the sections meet for quiz work only 
once a week, Finally, tho instruction is some¬ 
time carried on entirely by lectures to tho 
whole class, supplemented by numerous written 
tests. 

While it cannot he said that any fixed method 
has yet been determined, there is a growing 
consensus of opinion that the best results can 
be reached by tho combination of one general 
lecture and two quiz hours in sections. The 
object of tho general lecture is to present s 
point of view from which tho problems may be 
taken up, and to awaken a general interest in 
the subject among the students. The object 
of the section work is to drill the students 
thoroughly in the principles of the scienca; 
and for this purpose it is important in a sub¬ 
ject like economies to put the sections as far 
350 
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us possible in the hands of skilled instructors 
rather than of recent graduates. 

Where additional courses arc offered to the 
undergraduates, they deal with special subjects 
in the domain of economic history, statistics, 
and practical economics- In man 3 ' such 
courses good textbooks are now available, and 
especially in the last class or subjects an 
attempt in being made here and there to intro¬ 
duce the ease ays Lem ns utilized in the law 
schools. This method is, however, attended 
by some difficulties, arising from the fact that 
the materials used so quickly become anti¬ 
quated and do not have the compelling force 
of precedent, no is the case in law. In the 
ordinary college course, tltcrcfore ( chief reli¬ 
ance must still be put upon the independent 
work and the fresh illustrations that are 
brought to the classroom by the instructor. 

In some American colleges the mistake has 
been made of introducing into the college 
ourriculum methods that nra suitable only to 
the university. Prominent among these are 
the exclusive use of the lecture system, and 
the employment of the so-called seminar. 
This, however, only tends to confusion. On 
the other hand, in some of the larger colleges 
the classroom work is advantageously supple¬ 
mented by discussions and debates in Lius eco¬ 
nomics club, and by practical exercises in deal¬ 
ing with the current economic problems ns 
they nrc presented in the daily press, 

In mast institutions the study of economies 
is not begun until the sophomore or the junior 
year, it being deemed desirable to have a cer¬ 
tain maturity of judgment nnd a certain prep¬ 
aration in history and logic. In same in¬ 
stances, however, the study of economics is 
undertaken at the very beginning of the 
college course, with the resulting difficulty or 
inadequately distinguishing between graduate 
unci undergraduate work. 

Another pedagogical question which has 
given rise to some difficulty is the sequence of 
courses. Since the historical method in eco¬ 
nomics bcenme prominent, it is everywhere 
recognized that some training in the historical 
development of economic institutions is neces¬ 
sary to a comprehension af existing facts. We 
ecu know what is very much hotter by grasp - 
ing what baa been and how it lias come to be. 
The paint af difference, however, is ns to 
whether the elementary course in the principles 
should come (irafc nnd he supplemented by a 
course in economic history, or whether, on the 
contrary, tho course in economic history should 
precede that in the principles, Some institu¬ 
tions follow one method, others the second; 
and there are good arguments on both aides. 
It is the holier of the writer, founded on a long 
experience, that on tho whole the best results 
can be reached by giving as introductory to 
the study of economic principles a short sur¬ 
vey of the leading points of economic history. 
Iu a lew of the modern textbooks this plan "is 


intention ally followed. Taking it all in nil, 
it may be said that 1 ;allege instruction in 
economies is now not only exceedingly wide¬ 
spread in the United States, but continually 
improving in character and methods, 

University or Graduate Instruction. — The 
university courses in economies arc designed 
primarily for those who either wish to prepare 
themselves for the teaching of economics or 
who desire such technical training ill methods 
or such an intimate acquaintance with the 
more developed matter as is usually required 
by advanced or professional students in any 
discipline, The university courses in the larger 
American institutions which now fcnko up every 
important subject in the discipline, and which 
are conducted by a corps of professors, com¬ 
prise three elements: first, the lectures of the 
professor: second, the seminar or periodical 
meeting net ween the professor and a group of 
advanced students; third, the economica club, 
or meeting of the students- without the pro¬ 
fessor. 

(1) The Lectures; In the university lec¬ 
tures tho method is different from that in the 
college courses. The object is not to discipline 
the student^ but to give him an opportunity 
of coining into contact with the leaders of 
thought aiul with the latest results of scientific, 
advance on the subject. Thus no roll of attend¬ 
ance is called, anil no quizzes are enforced and 
11 a periodical tests of scholarship are expected. 
In the case of candidate!! for the Th.D. degree, 
for instance, there is usually no examination 
until the final oral examination, when the 
student is expected to display a proper ac¬ 
quaintance with the whole subject. The lec¬ 
tures, moreover, do not attempt to present the 
subject in a dogmatic way, ns is move or less 
nccossnry in the college courses, but, on the 
contrary, are designed to present primarily 
the unsettled problems and to stimulate the 
students to independent thinking, The uni¬ 
versity lecture, in short, is expected to give to 
the student what cannot be found in the books 
on the subject. 

(2) The Seminar: Even with the best of 
will, however, the necessary limitations pre¬ 
vent the lecturer from going into the minute 
details of the subject. In order to provide 
opportunity Tor this, as well as for a systematic 
training of the advanced students in the method 
of attacking this problem, periodical meetings 
between the professor and the students have 
now become customary under the name of the 
seminar, introduced from Germany. In most 
of our ntl wine eel universities the" seminar is 
restricted to those students who ure candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, al¬ 
though in some cases a preliminary Hoininar is 
arranged for graduate students who are candi¬ 
dates for tho degree of Master of Arts. Almost 
everywhere n reading knowledge of French and 
German is required. In the United States, as 
on the European continent generally, there arc 
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minor variations in the conduct of the seminar. 
Some professors restrict the attendance to a 
small group of moat advanced students, of 
from fifteen to twenty-five; others virtually 
tako in all those who apply. Manifestly the 
personal contact and the 11 give and takc, J ' 
which are so important a feature of the seminar, 
become more difficult as the numbers increase. 
Again ( in some institutions each professor has 
a seminar of his own; but this is passible only 
where the number ef graduate students is 
large. In other cases the seminar consists of 
the students meeting with a whole group of 
professors. While this has a certain advan¬ 
tage of its own, it labors under the serious 
difficulty that the individual professor is not 
able to impress his own ideas and his own per¬ 
sonality so effectively on the students; and in 
our modern universities students are coming 
more and more to attend the institution for tho 
sake of some one man with whom they wish to 
study. Finally, the method oT conducting tho 
seminar differs in that in some cases only ono 
general subject is assigned to the members far 
the whole term, each session being taken up 
by discussion of a dilfcrcnt phase of the general 
subject. In other cases a new subject is taken 
up at every meeting of the seminar. The 
advantage of the latter method is to permit a 
greater range of topics, and to enable onch 
student to report on the to pie in which he is 
especially interested, and which, perhaps, he 
may he taking up For his doctor's dissertation, 
The advantage of the former method is that it 
enables the seminar to enter into the moro 
minute details of the general subject, nnd thus 
to emphasize with moro precision the methods 
of work. The best plan would seem to be to 
devato half the year to the former method, 
nnd half the year to the latter method. 

In certain branches of the subject, as, for 
instance, statistics, the seminar becomes a 
laboratory exercise. In the largest univer¬ 
sities the statistical laboratory is equipped with 
all manner of mechanical devices, and the 
practical exercises take up a considerable part 
of the time, The statistical Inboratories are 
especially designed to train the advanced 
student in the methods of handling statistical 
material. 

(3) The Economics Club: The lecture 
work and the seminar are now frequently 
supplemented by the economies club, a more 
informal meeting of the advanced students, 
where they are free from the constraint that 
is necessarily present in the seminar, and where 
they have a chance to debate, perhaps more 
unreservedly, some of the topics taken up in 
the lectures and in the seminar, and especially 
tho points where some of the students dissent 
from the lecturer. Reports on the latest 
periodical literature arc sometimes nmdc in the 
seminar and sometimes in the economics club; 
nnd the club also provides an opportunity for 
inviting distinguished outsiders in the various 


subjects. In one way or another, the eco¬ 
nomics club serves na n useful supplement to 
the lectures and the seminar, and is now found 
in almost all the leading universities. 

In reviewing the whole subject we may say 
that the teaching of economics in American 
institutions has never been in so satisfactory 
condition as at present. Both the instructors 
and the students arc everywhere increasing in 
numbers; and tho growing recognition of the 
fact tlmb law and politics arc so closely inter¬ 
related with, and so largely based on, eco¬ 
nomics, lias led to a remarkable increase in tho 
interest taken in the subject and in tho facili¬ 
ties for instruction. E. R. A. S. 

Economics, — In the Schools, — This sub¬ 
ject has been defined as the study of that 
which pertains to the satisfaction or man's 
material needs, — the production, preservation, 
nnd distribution of wealth. As such it would 
seem fundamental that the study of economics 
should find a place in those institutions which 
prepare children to become citizens, — tho ele¬ 
mentary and high schools. Some of the truths 
of economics are so simple that even the young¬ 
est of school children may be taught to under¬ 
stand them. As a school study, however, 
economics up to the present time has made fnr 
less headway than civics (g.w.). Its introduc¬ 
tion as a study oven in tho colleges was so grad¬ 
ual and so retarded Lhat it could scarcely bo 
expected that educators would favor its intro¬ 
duction in the high schools. 

Provious to the appearance, in 1304, of the 
Report of the Committee of Ten of the National 
Educational Association on Secondarj' Educa¬ 
tion, there had been much discussion on the 
educational value of the study of economics. 
In that year Professor Patten had written a 
paper on Economics in Elementary Schools, not 
as a plea for its study there, but ns an attempt 
to show how the ethical value of the subject 
could be made use of by teachers. The Report. 
however, came out emphatically against formal 
instruction in political economy in thesccondary 
school, nnd recommended "that, in connection 
particularly with United StaLes history, civil 
government, and commercial geography, in¬ 
struction be given in those economic topics, a 
knowledge of which is essential to the under¬ 
standing of our economic life and development " 
(pp, 181-183). This view met with the disap¬ 
proval of many teachers, In 1805 President 
Timing of Western Reserve University, in an 
address before L]ic National Educational Asso¬ 
ciation oil The Teaching of Political Economy 
in the Secondary Schools, maintained that the 
subject could ensily be made intelligible to the 
young. Articles Dr addresses of similar im¬ 
port followed by Commons (1895), James 
(1897), Haynes (1897), Stewart (ISOS’), and 
Taussig (1890) ; Occasionally a voice was 
raised against its formal study in the high 
schools. In the School Review for January, 
1398, Professor Dixon of Dartmouth said that 
391 
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ita teaching in the secondary schools was " un¬ 
satisfactory and unwise.” On the other hand. 
Professor Stewart of the Central Manual 
Training School of Philadelphia, in an address 
in April, 1B0B, declared the Report oj the Com¬ 
mittee of Ten " decidedly reactionary," and 
prophesied that political economy ns a study 
would be put to the front in the high school. In 
18D9 Professor Clow of the Oahkoah State Nor¬ 
mal School published on exhaustive study of the 
subject of Economics as n School Study, going 
into the questions of its educational value, its 
place in the schools, the forms of the study, and 
the methods oT teaching. His researches serve 
to show thut the subject was more commonly 
taught in the high schools of the Middle West 
than in the East. (Compo.ro with the article an 
Civics.) 

Since the publication of his work the subject 
of economics hns gradually made its appearance 
in the curricula of many Eastern high schools. 
It has been inado an elective subject of exami¬ 
nation Tor graduation from high bcIiooIs by tho 
Regents of New York Stato, and for admission 
to college by Harvard University. Its position 
as an elective study, however, has not led many 
students to take it except in commercial high 
schools, beaauso in general it may nob be used 
for admission to the colleges, 

Its great educational value, its close touch with 
the pupils' overydav life, and the possibility of 
teaching it to pupils of high school ago arc now 
generally recognized. A scries of articles in tho 
National Educational Association’s Proceedings 
for 1001, by Spiers, Gunton, Hnllcck, nnd Vin¬ 
cent bear witness to this, The October, 1910. 
meeting of the Now England History Teachers' 
Association was entirely devoted to a discussion 
of the Teaching of Economics in. Secondary 
Schools, and Professors Taussig and Haynes 
reiterated views already expressed. Represen¬ 
tatives of the recently developed commercial 
nnd trade schools expressed themselves in its 
favor, 

Suitable textbooks in the subject for second¬ 
ary schools have not kept pace with its spread 
in thcsehools. Laughlin, Mnovane, and Walker 
ublished books somewhat simply expressed; 
ut later texts have been too collegiate in 
character. There is still needed a text written 
with the secondary school student constantly in 
mind, nnd preferably by an author who has been 
dealing with students of secondary school age. 
The methods of teaching, miilah’s inulnmlis, have 
been much tho same as those pursued in civics 
(q.s.). Tho mere cramming of the text found 
in the poorest schools gives way in tho best 
schools to a study and observation of actual 
conditions in the world of to-day. In the latter 
schools tho teacher has been well trained in the 
subject, whereas in the farmer it is given aver 
only too frequently to teachers who know little 
more about it than thnt which is in tho text. 

j. a. 

Scb also Comme-hcial Education. 
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ECUADOR, EDUCATION IN. — Ecuador, 
republic; nrea, 116,000 square miles; popula¬ 
tion, 1,205,000. By the constitution of 1884 
nnd subsequent modifications, of which the lat¬ 
est was adapted in 1007, Ecuador comprises 
sixteen provinces administered by governors 
appointed by tho President of the Rcpuhlic. 
The enrlier education laws provided for a public 
system of education under the supreme direction 
of the minister of public instruction, The indi¬ 
vidual provinces were required to provide pri¬ 
mary schools which should be free, and attend- 
nnco at the same compulsory for all children 
not under private instruction. The costs of 
primary education arc borne by stato, provin¬ 
cial, anil municipal funds. Secondary and 
higher education wore also placed under tho 
encrnl direction of the minister. The con- 
itions of the country, however, have prevented 
rapid and substantial progress as regards tho 
provision of primary schools, and with tho ex¬ 
ception of a few national colleges, or h'eeoa, 
secondary education has been loft to church 
establishments. By the constitution, the Ro¬ 
man Catholic religion is declared to be thnt of 
the nation, but all denominations are tolerated, 
and the national church ia subject to thcStato; 
members of tho episcopacy must be citizens of 
Ecuador, and the educational institutions oT tho 
church must conform to legal requirements, 
The control over education hns been exercised 
by the minister, chiefly through regulations per¬ 
taining to courses of study, standards for gov¬ 
ernment diplomas, etc,, and ta corrective inens- 
urcs based upon the annual reports of tho 
directors of provincial institutions nnd primary 
schools. 

According to the latest reports there are 10B8 
primary schools, 35 secondary schools (liecos), 
and 0 institutions for higher education. Tho 
number of teachers in primary and secondary 
schools WIX9 about 1500 in 19QB,and tho number 
of pupils G3,3S0 f or a little less than six per cent 
of tho population. In comparing the low rate of 
school attendance in Ecuador with that of the 
leading nations, it must bo remembered that a 
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large part of the population, consists of Indians; 
about 400,000 are of mixed race; and a rela¬ 
tively small proportion aro unmixed, being of 
European birth or origin. The system of gov¬ 
ernment and of school administration is the 
work, in the main, af the mixed men, and 
affords interesting proof of their political 
aspirations and purposes. 

At present the reform of education enjja^ca 
the attention of both central and provineml 
authorities, Tha law of September 24, 1900, 
providing for the decentralization of the pri¬ 
mary system, was intended Lo incite the local 
authorities to a deeper sense of responsibility 
and more earnest efforts in respect to the provi¬ 
sion and maintenance of publio schools. But 
the policy is regarded by many ns premature. 
For one reason, it does not conform to the es¬ 
tablished centralization of the fiscal system of 
tho country, which precludes absolute autonomy 
on the part of the provinces. At the same time, 
the policy exposes the state to tho perils of 
neglect and indifference on tho part or backward 
provinces. A vigorous system of state super¬ 
vision seems to be the only safeguard against 
laring inequalities of school provision in the 
ifferent divisions. Among reforms proposed 
in tlie general exposition of the law nre the in¬ 
crease of primary schools, the enforcement of 
tho compulsory law, and the improvement of 
the teaching force. The law provitlcs that 
rural schools shall be established and main¬ 
tained by the owners of every estate where thers 
are twenty or more children; this would require 
a minute census of Indiana, who arc chiefly 
employed on tho estates, and the preparation of 
tables and registers showing both the rich pro¬ 
prietors, who are nhlo to maintain schools by 
themselves, and the small owners, who can 
support them by contributions pro rala. In 
the more progressive communities problems of 
school sanitation are exciting attention, nnd a 
few municipalities have taken measures for the 
medical inspection of schools. Normal schools 
are included la the reform measures, and the 
principles of modern pedagogy and equipment 
Jor the pursuit of manual training and agricul¬ 
ture nre transforming the spirit nnd method af 
their training. 

As regards secondary schools the need of radi¬ 
cal reforms is clearly recognized. The rector 
□f the Cofegio Bolivar in a recent report to the 
minister of public instruction proposes certain 
changes in the system with a view to making 
secondary instruction a continuation o[ primary. 
"Secondary instruction ought," ho says, "to 
give a general training based on the study of the 
native language and foreign languages, find the 
sciences, and should be a development of the 
rimary program —■ keeping in mind that all 
nowlcdge is sterile if it has no application in 
practical life in the arts and business. Educa¬ 
tion should prepare tire pupil for any career, 
whether scientific, literary, industrial, com¬ 
mercial, or pedagogical," He proposes the 
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introduction of a modern course of study 
parallel with the lower section of the established 
secondary course and leading to an advanced 
section in which choice will be allowed between 
a commercial course and a technical course. In 
support of his proposal he cites the example of 
Switzerland. The rector of the national 
college, Mijia, in Quito, the highest typo of 
secondary school in the state, urges, also, tho 
institution of a technical and scientific course 
equivalent to the humanistic, and orowned, like 
the latter, with the bachelor's diploma. Thug 
it nppears_ that the problems of secondary 
education in Ecuador are the same as those 
which have been agitating the principal coun¬ 
tries during the last decade. 

Quito is the scat of two normal schools, one 
for men, the other for women, of the national 
Bchool of fine arts, of the national conservatory 
of music, and of tho principal university 
(Lfinucrsidad Central)- This uniyersity com¬ 
prises the faculties of Jnw (course six years); 
medicine (seven years); pharmacy (five years); 
and science (three years). Students in the fac¬ 
ulty of science who graduate with high honors 
may be sent abroad at government expense to 
perfect themselves in particular branches of 
Science. The general plan of studies for the 
Ccntrnl University Is trie same ns for the two 
remaining universities, Guayaquil and Azuny. 

A, T. S. 
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chetical Schools, 

EDGEWORTH, MARIA (17G7-1S4D). — 
The novelist, daughter of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth (g.u.)i was born at Black Bourton, four¬ 
teen miles from Oxford. ShE attended private 
schaols, and, while her Father remained in Ire¬ 
land, spent her vacations with Thomaa Day 
(n.u,), the great friend of her father, and author 
of Saudjord and Merlon. In 1782 Miss Edge- 
worth returned to Edgcvorthstown in Ireland, 
whore she spent the greater part of her life. 
For her brothers and sisters she began to 
write children's stories, at first without any 
idea of publication, and written down an a 
slate to be retained or not according to the 
approval or disapproval af her young audience. 
Such was the origin of the collections published 
under tho titles of Parent's _ Assistant (first 
volume in 1796; in 6 vols. in 1B00); Early 
Lessons (IS01), Moral Tales (ISOI), and 
PopiUar Tales (1B04), The first of these may 
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be described ns an appendix to Practical Edu¬ 
cation, in the production or which she had 
assisted her rather; a work with a similar pur¬ 
pose in view or popularizing the educational 
theories contained m Practical Education, a 
modification of Rousseau’s A'wife, was Harry 
and Lucy, written by the father and daughter. 
These stories are didactic in tone, and aim to 
point some moral; the triumph or virtue and 
the downfall of evil form the central theme of 
the majority. They enjoyed a wide and long 
popularity, but the probability is that, except 
with very young children, thay would now he 
fouiul somewhat dull, Miss Edgeworth in¬ 
terested herself not only in the education of 
her brothers and sisters, to whom she wns 
warmly attached, but along with her father 
paid no littlo attention to the education of the 
children on the Edgeworth estate. Lockhart, 
the biographer and son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott, in describing a visit paid to Edgcwarlhs- 
town, says: " Here we found neither mud hovels 
nor naked peasantry. Here there wns a very 
large school in the village, of which masters and 
pupils were, in a nearly equal proportion, 
Protoatauta and Roman Catholics, the Protes¬ 
tant squire making it a regular part of his daily 
business to visit the scene of their operations, 
and strengthen authority, and enforce dis¬ 
cipline by his personal superintendence.” The 
Memoirs of her father, which she edited, con¬ 
tain a good account of the educational theories 
and interests or her father, in which she un¬ 
doubtedly shared. Her views on female edu¬ 
cation utc contained in a very cnrly work, 
Letters to Literary Ladies, written at her 
father's orders in 17D5. This work was ft 
defense of the education of women. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that her last work, Orlandino, 
as her first, wns written for the amusement of 
children, Of her novels, all of which are in¬ 
tended to convey a moral purpose, it is not 
necessary here to speak; they met with im¬ 
mediate success, and for thirty-four years 
(Castle Rackrent, 1300. Helen, 1834), Miss 
Edgeworth remained actively before the public. 

RelerencBS ! — 

Diction ary of National Biography. 

Kavanaoii, J. English N'omen of Letters, Vol. II. 
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Lawless, E, ilfnm Edgeworth. (New York, 1004.) 

EDGEWORTH, RICHARD LOVELL 

( 1744 - 1817 ), — Author, experimentalist, and 
educational reformer; member of a distin¬ 
guished family which. English in origin, had 
setLIed in Ireland in the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, The training which he received from his 
mother timing his childhood at Edgewortha- 
town greatly influenced his character and in¬ 
tellectual interests, Ilia first instruction in 
Latin wns received from a neighboring clergy¬ 
man, Patrick Hughes, who lud"been one of the 
teachers or Oliver Goldsmith. In 1752 he wag 
sent to Dr, Lydiat’s school in Warwick, but 


afterwards to Drogheda School, which, under 
Dr, Norris, wns then reputed the best in Irelnnd, 
and subsequently to a school at Longford. In 
his seventeenth year ho entered into residence 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he spent six 
months in idleness and dissipation. Conse¬ 
quently his Tathcr removed him to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, where bo entered Corpus Chvisti 
College qs a gen Homan commoner in October, 
17G1. While slill an undergraduate and under 
age, he married Anna. Marin, the daughter of 
Paul Elcrs, n gentleman of German descent. 
Maria Edgeworth was a daughter of this 
marringc, which wns not a happy one. At 
Hare Hatch, under the influence of fimih, lie 
determined to educate his son according to tha 
system Df Rousseau (q.v,), and the result of the 
experiment continued for several years, It 
was during his residence at Hare Hatch that 
EdgeworLh became an intimate friend of 
Thomas Day (if,a,), another admirer of Rous¬ 
seau and subsequently tile author of Sundford 
and Merlon, EdgeworLh also was admitted 
into the circle of scientific men then resident in 
Birmingham and Lhe Potteries —- Bolton, Watt, 
Darwin, and Josiah Wedgwood, He was also 
intimate with a brilliant society of literary and 
scientific men in London — John Hunter, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Maskclyiic, Captain Cook, 
Smenton, and Ramsden, the optician, In 1771 
Edgeworth went with Day, far more than a 
year, to France, thus becoming intimate with 
French thought and feeling and with some of 
the intellectual leaders of French society. 

Edgeworth was four times married, and had 
living with him a numerous family (four sous 
and five daughters, some grown up, some very 
young) by his different wives. After his fourth 
marriage, the two sisters or his second and third 
wives continued to reside with him. Nothing, 
however, clouded the affection which united 
this extraordinary household, in which every 
intellectual and public interest was keenly sus¬ 
tained, and in which all the circumstance's and 
occupations of a brisk and happy family life were 
skillfully made use of in the work af education. 

From 1782, as a resident landlord an his Irish 
estates, Edgeworth devoted much thought to 
the improvement oT the condition of the poor 
upon his estate and in his neighborhood, and 
to educational reform as the surest moans of 
increasing the security and happiness of the 
people, In 178 B the Lord Lieutenant had ap¬ 
pointed Commissioners to inquire into nil 
schools of public or chnri table foundation and nil 
grants or funds for the purpose of education in 
Ireland, The investigations of these commis¬ 
sioners drew public attention to the problem of 
national education. In 1799, as a member af 
the last Irish Parliament, Edgeworth moved: 
“That the state of public education in Irelnnd 
is highly defective and requires the interposition 
of Parliament; that one or move schools should 
be established in each parish; that the musters 
for schools should undergo examinations, obtain 
3B4 
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certificates of their conduct, eta., and he li¬ 
censed annually by the diocesan; and that one 
or more visitors be appointed to inspect schools 
in each parish one or more times in each year,'" 
Leave was granted to introduce a Bill based on 
these resolutions, hut it did not become an act 
of Parliament, After the Act of Union in 1800 
(which Edgeworth believed would be ultimately 
advantageous to Ireland, but against which ho 
voted in detestation of the means adopted in 
carrying it), Edgeworth was appointed, in 1806, 
by the Duke of Bedford, the Viceroy, to serve 
oti a Board of Commissioners to inquire into 
the education of the people of Ireland. The 
Board, the members of which were unpaid, sat 
from 1BQ0 to 1511, At the request of his col¬ 
leagues on this Commission Edgeworth sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum in which he outlined a 
policy for Irish elementary education. Many 
of Edge worth's recommendations were adopted 
in 1831, when the Board of Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland was established, 

Edgeworth was intensely interested in the 
science and art of teaching and in the principles 
of education. " I claim for my father," wrote 
his daughter Maria, " the merit of having been 
the first to recommend by exam pic and precept 
what Bacon would call the experimental method 
in education,'’ He was assiduous in instructing 
the children of his own family, for whom he 
printed Harry and Lucy, the aim of which was to 
diffuse through a story the first principles of 
morality, with some of the elements of science 
and literatura, so as to show parents how these 
may be taught without wearying the pupil's 
attention. Edgeworth was one of the first, 
after Dr. Watts and Mrs. Barbnuld, to writo 
hooks for children, Ilia friend, Thomas Day, 
began his story, Sandfurd and Merlon, as a con¬ 
tribution to Edgeworth's Harry and Lucy. 
The latter was subsequently published as part 
of his daughter Maria Edgeworth's Early 
Lessons. 

In 1705, in conjunction with his daughter 
Maria, lie published Practical Education, essays 
in which the influence of Rousseau's Emile is 
dearly shown. In 1B02 Edgeworth published 
Essays on Professional Training (the first chap¬ 
ter of which gives his views as to the classifica¬ 
tion and curriculum of schools); and in 1810, 
Readings in Poetry. He nlso prepared with 
great labor a small tract called The IZafionn! 
Primer, illustrating his method oE tenching to 
rend, which was based on the principle of al¬ 
ways giving a distinct mark for each different 
sound of tho vowels, and also showing by marks 
of obliteration which letters arc to be omitted 
in pronouncing words. The educational works 
which lie published in conjunction with his 
daughter had great influence upon school prac¬ 
tice in England, and bore fruit in the work of 
Thomas Wright Hill (g.tO and his sous in their 
school at Birmingham. Edgeworth was himself 
much influenced by the study of French writers 
an education. But lie adopted no suggestions 


inconsiderately or without practical tests in bis 
own family circle. He was one of the first to 
realize that educational theories must be 
founded upon child study and himself to form a 
careful register of facts relative tn his children’s 
mental growth. He hold that early instruction 
should be chiefly oral and experimental. In 
the Inst twenty years of his life, additional ex¬ 
perience changed some of his former opinions 
in education, and confirmed others. He was 
strengthened in his belief that " many of the 
great differences of intellect which appear in 
men depend more upon the earl)' cultivating of 
the habit of attention than upon any disparity 
between the powers nf one individual and an¬ 
other," though lie latterly nllowed that there 
was more difference than ho had formerly ad¬ 
mitted between the natural powers of different 
persons. In early life Edgeworth, shocked by the 
long lessons imposed upon young children and 
by the mental fatigue and disgust thus induced 
in them, did not pay sufficient attention to 
systematic grounding in. elementary subjects. 
In later lire, however, lie was led to believe that 
some drudgery of mind wna not only useful, but 
necessary Tor children, in order to train them to 
habits of application. He thought that girls 
should ho privately educated at home; for 
boys lie preferred school training, except in an 
uncommon coincidence of circumstances. In 
his earliest attempts at education (writes his 
daughter), Edgeworth bad endeavored to reduce 
to practice Rousseau's theories, "Finding tho 
bad effects which resulted from following the 
eystein, from trusting too much ta nature, 
liberty, free-will and the pupil's experiments in 
morality, my father for some time afterward 
inclined to the extreme of caution, , . ." 
But Edgeworth's experience led him in later 
life to attach tho greatest importance to the 
cultivation of right habit, under judiciously 
regulated /roe[loin, as a necessary concomitant 
of the cultivation of the reasoning faculty as 
applied to conduct, Writing in 1812, he stated, 
an bclmlf of his daughter Maria and himself, 
that they were ,f convinced that religious obli¬ 
gation is indispensably necessary in the educa¬ 
tion of all descriptions of people, in every part 
of the world, . , , I consider religion, in the 
large sense of the word, to be the only certain 
bond of society," 

His influence, combined with that oT his 
daughter Maria, with whom he closely collabo¬ 
rated in thought and literary work, was strong 
in English and Irish education alike, both as 
regards methods of teaching in home and school, 
and ns regards administrative plans of national 
education. In the improvement of methods of 
teaching, Edgeworth's practice reflected in the 
first instance enthusiastic acceptance of Rous¬ 
seau’s theories; then underwent the chill 
of reaction against them, and finally took the 
form of a judicious combination of Rousseau's 
realism and boldness with the moral discipline 
of the 'older educational tradition, Not Jess 
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fruitful, though less immediately operative, 
was Edgeworth's influence upon the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the school system in England and Ire¬ 
land. He was among the first to sympathize 
with the French ideal of a logically organized 
system of graded schools under state inspec¬ 
tion, and no one was more successful in planting 
the seeds of this new administrative ideal in the 
reluctant soil of English statesmanship. 

M. E. S. 

HelBrenceH : — 

EoOEwanxn, H. L. JUmi airs, begun by ldwiBoll rvnii 
concluded by Ids ilnugliLcr, Maria Edgeworth. 
2 vola„2d cd., corrected. 1H21, 

F radical Education. (1708.) (In conjunction with 
his daughter, Maria Edgeworth.) 

Jinan* on Profenionul Education. 1S00. 

Miall, L. C. Thu Edgeworths on Practical Education, 
Journo! of Education. (London, April, 16IM,) 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY. — See Guari- 
mah Schools, English; Colleges, English; 
Public Schools. 

EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL. —Sec 
GiuniMAn Schools, English; Colleges, Eng¬ 
lish; High School; PuuLrc Schools. 

EDINBURGH, THE UNIVERSITY OF.— 
Originally styled the College of Edinburgh, 
or The Town’s College, was founded in 1583 uy 
the Town Council of Edinburgh under general 
powers granted by the charter of IGng James 
VI, dated Apr. 14, 1582. From tlio first, the 
college possessed the privilege of granting 
degrees, In 1621 an act was passed by the 
Scots parliament which ratified to the college 
all Urn rights, immunities, anti privileges en¬ 
joyed by other universities in the kingdom. 
This ratification wns renewed nt the union of 
the parliaments oF England and Scotland in 
1707. In the course of time, the college 
became known as the college of James VI, and 
later its designation changed, and the institu¬ 
tion cumo to be called The University of Edin¬ 
burgh; but it remained under the complete con¬ 
trol and patronage nf the town council until 
1858, when by the Universities Act (1858) all 
the univereitics or Scotland received new and 
autonomous constitutions. From 1858 to 1800 
the government oE tho university was vested 
in tho Senalus Acadeinicus (consisting of the 
principal and the professors), subject to tho 
review and control of the University Court. 
The latter body is composed of representatives 
selected by postgraduates of the university, 
by present Btudcnfcs, by the Town Council of 
the city, and by the Ncnahrs Acaiemicus. Ey 
the Universities (Scotland) Act oT 1HS0 the con¬ 
stitution of the University Court was enlarged 
in numbers upon the already existing basis, and 
it was constituted a body corporate to which tho 
whole property belonging to the university at tho 
passing of the net was transferred with full powers 
of administration. The iSenalus Academicna, as 
heretofore, regulates the teaching and disciplini 


of the university, subject to the roview and con¬ 
trol of tlic University Court. The present con¬ 
stitution of tho latter body is as follows; four 
members elected by the General Council of the 
University, which is composed of nil graduates, 
four inombers elected by the iSenoitis Acaitmi- 
cifs; the Rector’s Assessor, the Chancellor's 
Assessor, the assessor elected by the Town 
Council, the Principal of tho University, and the 
Lord Provost of the City are ex ojjicio members 
of the body. 

The university buildings at present consist of 
(1) tho College or University (old) Building situ- 
nted on the site of " ICirlc of Field," the scene of 
the murder of Lord Darnley, The foundation of 
the building was laid in 1797 on a plan drawn up 
by the famous architect, Robert Adam, but for 
various reasons, was not completed until 1826. 
In this building are housed, at present, the library 
and reading rooms o 1 the university, the class¬ 
rooms of the faculties of Arts, Divinity, and Law, 
nnd part of the work of the Faculty of Science. 
Here hIsd arc the Senate Hall and the various 
offices for_ carrying an the administrative work 
of tho university. (2) The university (new) 
buildings, begun in 1878 and finally completed 
in 1809, at a cost of over a quarter of a million 
pounds. Here arc now housed the lecture 
rooms nnd laboratories of the Faculty of 
Medicine. (3) The University Hall, situated 
adjacent to the new university nnd erected in 
1807 through the immificonco of Mr. William 
MeEwnn, a oitizen of Edinburgh. The hall is 
used for graduation ceremonies and other 
university functions. (4) The Reid Hall of 
Music,-erected in 1050, isnlso situated near the 
new buildings, and here is conducted tho work 
of the Faculty of Music. (5) The Usher Hall 
of Public Health, situated in the south of Edin¬ 
burgh, was given by Sir John Usher, Bart., 
on the institution of a Chair of Public Health in 
1898, and completed in 1002. (0) New engin¬ 
eering nnd physical laboratories placed on a 
Bite at a short distance from the old buildings 
have recently been erected (1905—1007) in view 
of the modern demand for practical work in tho 
teaching of these subjects, 

The Inner Organization of the University.—• 
Up to 1858 the education provided by tho Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh followed mainly the tradi¬ 
tional lines laid down at its establishment, At 
that time the fortunes of the university had 
fallen to a low ebb. Graduation in arts had 
almost ceased, and degree courses in law and 
divinity did not then exist. Dy tho act of 
1859 a commission was appointed to remedy 
this state of matters. In due course they es¬ 
tablished a preliminary examination for en¬ 
trance upon a medical course, and laid down 
regulations for d agrees in medicine, Thus, there 
were established the three degrees of Bachelor 
of Medicine (M.B.), of Bachelor of Surgery 
(G.M.), and Doctor of Medicina (M.D.). For 
tho doctor's degree the requirements were a lapse 
of two year9 after the possession af the lower 
306 
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degrees, and proof of having undergone a satis¬ 
factory course of general education in the Fac¬ 
ulty of Arts. Under these regulations the 
number of students rapidly increased. The 
Cmninisaioners next proceeded to frame regu¬ 
lations for degrees in arts, and as a result of 
their labors they established n one-degree course 
in this faculty, The subjects covered by this 
degree course were: Latin, Greek, mathe¬ 
matics, natural philosophy, logic, moral phil¬ 
osophy, and rhetoric (including English litera¬ 
ture). At the same time they instituted 
honors degrees in classics; in mathematics and 
natural philosophy; in mental philosophy; 
and in natural science (including geology, 
zoology, and chemistry). The Commissioners 
next gave their attention to graduation in law, 
and in 1BG2 they laid down regulations for the 
degree of Dachelorof Laws (LL.lh), which was 
to be open only to those who had previously 
graduated in arts. This course ( however, 
did not appeal to the public, for during the nine 
years after its institution (1302-1872) only 
twenty-foul' students were awarded the degree. 
Accordingly an agitation arose, which in 1874 
resulted in the establishment of another nnd 
lower degree in law (ILL.) which could be taken 
by a student wluj had not previously graduated 
in arts. In 1004 the iSsnatas ./l cade miens es¬ 
tablished a degree in the Faculty of Divinity, 
and also degrees in science in the departments 
of; (1) the mathematical science, (2) the physi¬ 
cal sciences, (3) tlio natural sciences, and (4) en¬ 
gineering. It is to be noted, however, that at 
this time no separate faculty of science existed. 

The next great change in the inner organiza¬ 
tion or the university took place in 1892. 
It was then enacted (1) that a preliminary or 
entrnnee examination should lie incumbent 
upon all students entering upon a degree course 
in any existing faculty, and that tho subjects of 
this examination should ba English, Latin or 
Greek, mathematics, nnd one of the following, 
viz. French, German, Italian, or dynamics. 
This entrance examination was made common 
to all tlio Tour Scottish universities, and a joint 
hoard was established to control nnd regulate 
the examination. (2) In the second place, the 
universities of Scotland were thrown open to 
women students, and in Edinburgh women can 
now graduate in nrts, in science, in medicine, in 
law, and in music, (3) The old seven-subject 
degree in arts had been found unsuitable in 
minty cases, nnd moreover the exclusion of such 
subjects as history, political economy, and edu¬ 
cation from the arts course was regarded as an 
injustice, Accordingly, it was enacted that a 
student proceeding to graduation in arts must 
attend full courses in seven subjects, of which 
four must be (n) Latin or Greek, (6) English 
or a modern language or history, (c) logic 
or moral philosophy, (d) mathematics or 
natural philosophy. The remaining three 
courses were left to tho choice of the student, 
subject to tlio condition that tho group of seven 


subjects must include either (a) both Latin and 
Greek, or (6) both logic and moral philosophy, or 
(c) any two of mathematics natural philosophy, 
and chemistry, In addition the subjects in 
which an honors degree could he already taken 
were extended so as to include such courses ns 
modern languages and history. These regula¬ 
tions were made common to the four universi¬ 
ties of Scotland, The other important change 
made was the establishment of a separate 
Faculty of Science, As a result or these innova¬ 
tions, the number of students in attendance at 
the university for a time gradually decreased, 
until the schools were enabled to raise their 
standard of scholars hip to the new entrance tost. 
Lectureships in French, German, geography, 
and other subjects were gradually established. 

In 1909-1900 further changes were made in tho 
arts course, with tlm view of widening the degree 
courses in this faculty, By ordinance, passed 
in 1900, it is laid down " that the curriculum 
for the ordinary degree in arts shnll consist of 
fire subjects of which two subjects shall be 
studied for two academical years, provided that 
it shall be in the power of the Senatus with 
the approval of the University Court to reckon 
courses In two cognnte subjects as two courses in 
one subject,” _ The effect of this new regulation 
is to give entire freedom to the university in 
the framing of courses of study in arts, In 
Edinburgh, the subjects in arts arc grouped 
under four departments, viz,; The departments 
of (1) language and literature; (2) mental 
philosophy; (3) science: (4) history and 
law; and the only general regulation laid down 
for the construction of a degree course in arts is 
that subject to the approval of an ofRcinl ad¬ 
viser appointed by the University Court, 
" every curriculum far the ordinary degree must 
embrace subjects taken from at least three out 
of the four departments of study enumerated 
above.” The Faculty of Scicnca has, as ive have 
already noted, been an independent faculty 
only since 1893, In addition to the courses 
leading to n degree in pure science, degree 
courses arc now also provided in the following 
departments of applied science, viz. (a) engineer¬ 
ing; (ft) agriculture; (c) public health; (d) 
forestry, The FnculLy ol Medicine, in addition 
to the degrees mentioned, now grants on condi¬ 
tions similar to the doctorate in medicine a 
master's degree in surgery (Ch.M.). In 1894 
the Faculty of Music wns established, and pro¬ 
vides courses for students desirous oT obtaining 
tho degree of Bachelor of Music (Mas. Bao). 
Higher degrees are conferred on graduates on 
presentation nnd approval of a thesis in tile 
facilities of Medicine, Science, Arts, and Music. 
Honorary degrees in divinity and in law nmy 
also be conferred, The total number of matricu¬ 
lated students iu attendance during the year 
1900-1900 was 3321, made up as follows: 
medicine, 1475 (including 35 women students); 
nrts,1157; science, 300; law, 305; divinity, 04; 
music, 20, Within recent years, the University 
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of Edinburgh, in common with the other Scot¬ 
tish universities, has largely benefited from the 
grants received from the Carnegie University 
Endowment Fund. A number of new lecture¬ 
ships have been recently instituted, until at the 
present the number of professors and lecturers, 
exclusive of assistants to professors, numbers 
over a hundred, A. D. 

Re/BfBiicBH: — 

Giunt, Sin Ar.EX. Tha start/ of the University of Edin¬ 
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188-1.) , rr . 

Kenn, J. Sec,ttish Education, School and L timer stty 
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EDUCATION, — Spunking gencricnlly, edu¬ 
cation signifies the sum total of processes 
by means of which a community or social group, 
whether small or large, transmits its acquired 
power and aims with a view to securing its own 
continuous existence and growth. The neces¬ 
sity of education rests upon a few simple basic 
Tacts, These arc the difference of level be¬ 
tween the mature and the immature members 
of a society and the facts of birth and death. 
Since it is certain that all the mature members 
of a society will die, it is obvious that tho con¬ 
servation of n. society depends upon rearing the 
newborn members in such n way that they will 
appropriate its functions and sustain its values. 
We may imagine a community in which the 
difference in grade of power and achievement 
between the immature and the mature is so 
slight that it will be bridged over in the course 
of the natural growth of the immature; such is 
the case, for example, with many of the lower 
animals. But in human societies, precisely the 
apposite is the ense; the mere physical processes 
of growth, if not intentionally given a certain 
direction, da not secure the maintenance of the 
current habits and ideals of a social group. 
Failure to direct the natural processes would 
surely effect the extinction of all that is char¬ 
acteristic of the society. In other words, since 
the important institutions and purposes or a 
society arc not physically hereditary, they 
must bo maintained through a social heredity; 
that is to say, by the deliberate direction given 
to the natural capacities of the newborn by the 
already existent social forces. 

The more primitive, savage, or barbarous a 
community, the less the difference of level be¬ 
tween the mature and the immature, and the less 
important, relatively, the function of education. 
Savagery and barbarism mean that there is a 
comparatively slight departure in tho social 
institutions from the results that would natur¬ 
ally be obtained by physiological development 
apart from social control — slight, that is, as 
compared with what is termed civilization, 
though great absolutely. The relative sim¬ 
plicity and mengerncss or aoeinl life mean that 
less is at stake socially, so that there is less need of 
special supervision of the process of growth 


from infancy to maturity. Since evory ad¬ 
vance in the depth and richness oT culture marks 
an increaao in tho difference of level between 
the mature and the immature, this constantly 
widening gap menus Increased necessity of edu¬ 
cation as the prime condition upon which tho 
conservation oT society itself depends, 

This contrast loads us to our first fundamental 
distinction in education, that between formal 
and informal. In simpler social groups, the 
child becomes assimilated to the aoeinl activities 
and aims of his group by sharing, through play 
and work, in a constantly widening series of 
activities, in the life of those about him. He 
learna to do by doing, to share by sharing, 
Custom regulates the main details of life, and 
its rules are enforced in his conduct by imitation, 
suggestion, injunction, and prohibition with ac¬ 
companying rewards and punishments. No par¬ 
ticular social institution is required: the school 
does not exist as n specific institution or society, 
Tho child's natural associates are at the same 
time his sole teachers, At earlier ami later 
puberty, however, there is something in the 
naturo of more express instruction. There arc 
in almost every tribal group special ceremonies 
of social commemoration and colubraLion; in 
connection with these, there are exercises for 
initiating the male members of the group into 
fuller socinl membership. Frequently these are 
quite complicated and last several weeks; they 
are so conducted ns to impress upon the minds of 
the youths, under conditions of awe raid intense 
vividness, the traditions and moral ideals of the 
group. There is also at an early period a certain 
amount of move specialized training Tor the 
calling of medicine man and priestcraft, 
As the arts of lire, civil and military, became 
more complex, provision was made for them. 
Tho chief enuso of the school ns a formal institu¬ 
tion was. however, tho invention of letters. 
The symbols required special training for their 
mastery, while their existence permitted and 
encouraged the accumulation of knowledge 
far transcending the immediate environment, 
ami hence not capable of acquisition through 
participating in tho direct activities of tile 
environment. 

We arc not, however, primarily concerned 
with the distinction between formal and in¬ 
formal education as a historic matter, but ns 
a standing distinction of fundamental impor¬ 
tance between out-of-school education and 
schooling, Children to-day, for example, get 
their initiation into and chief contacts with their 
mother tongue in their informal education; 
that is, they get it by partaking in cortnin 
forms of social life which exist on their own 
account, not for the sake of education. Other 
matters, technical science, algebra, and " dead ' 
languages, arc mainly relegated to formal edu¬ 
cation; many other topics lie partly in both 
fields. Many of the most important problems 
of educational theory and practice arc deter¬ 
mined by this situation, There are certain 
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obvious advantages in the type of education 
that depends upon securing the educative 
result not by subject matter and method 
selected and arranged for the express purpose of 
education, but by actual direct participation in 
some form of contemporary life valued and 
performed on its own account. Genuineness, 
vitality, depth of interest and of assimilation, 
and consequent assurance of influence upon 
habit and character, are features of the incidental 
type of education. In contrast wi th these marks, 
school education tends to become remote and 
artificial (abstract in the unfavorable sense 
sometimes given that term), devoted to modes 
of technical skill and accumulation or knowledge 
with only a minimum effect upon character, 
because its affairs are not organised into tho 
ordinary practices of daily life, Consequently, 
it is a constant cry of the educational reformer 
of each age that the school education has got too 
far away from the actualities oT life to be gen¬ 
uinely educative. On the other hand, informal 
education, however deep, is almost sure to bo 
contracted, since the environment in which an 
individual can directly share is limited in space 
and time, Moreover, its incidental character is 
favorable to its being incidental in the bad sense, 
viz,, casual and fragmentary. Many times tho 
type of activity in which children would natu¬ 
rally take a part by direct sharing is relatively, 
if not absolutely, an umvarthy type; more¬ 
over, since family and local environments vary 
tremendously, excessive reliance upon informal 
education tends to the perpetuation of class and 
even cnatc differences. 

These considerations define the problem of 
formal education. First, tho selection, with at¬ 
tendant criticism, and rejection, of tho social 
types and subject matter'best worth perpetuat¬ 
ing. Secondly, the widening of tho usual or 
current environment through supplementing 
it with the subject matter and aims with which 
children would hardly come in contact in their 
usual family and neighborhood environments. 
Thirdly, the move systematic arrangement of 
the social subject matter with a view to securing 
the most economical coordination oTits constitu¬ 
tive portions. In other words, conscious or 
deliberate education hns to provide an environ¬ 
ment ( 7 .U.) (a) idealized or purified, (Ei) uni¬ 
versalized, and (c) systematized, in comparison 
with that under which informal education goes 
an. At the same timo, pains must bo taken to 
avoid isolation of motive and matter, and to 
take advantage of the superior vitality and 
more intimnto connection characteristic of 
informal methods. Every generation, in a 
society that is changing, has, to some extent, 
to work nut this problem anew. For tho shifb- 
ings of social activities change the domestic, 
and the industrial environment, ami hence tend 
to exclude some factors of educational value 
from the direct environment and to introduce 
others. This means that the school must 
take some account of what the homo and neigh’ 


borhood arc letting go, while they may corre¬ 
spondingly relax their attention to matters that 
are falling more within the scope of out-of-sclujol 
experience, As the Inst two or three genera¬ 
tions have seen an industrial revolution, which 
lias already profoundly affected domestic and 
civic life, and ns this hns also been accompanied 
with a tremendous cheapening of literary or 
printed matter and n corresponding increase in 
its accessibility and case of circulation, tho 
problem of the proper adjustment of school and 
out-of-school education is at onca more urgent 
and more serious at the present time than at 
any previous epoch, 

I. A return to tho original definition will now 
serve to bring out the essential phases or educa¬ 
tion; they aro the social-ethical, tho 
and the psychological. Tho starting . 
the aim nrc both clearly social. Societies, 
social groups, with their equipment, their tra¬ 
ditions, their purposes, ahvaya exist, nnd arc, 
bo to speak, in possession of the field. They 
aim at their own perpetuation; thov will not 
knowingly permit the introduction of anything 
destructive of their own most cherished aims; 
and they will insist upon ideals of subject 
matter and method that seem indispensable to 
their own continuity of being. We must not, 
however, be misled by the simplicity of the 
words, society and social group, into overlook¬ 
ing the very great complexity anti diversity of 
the facts to which these words refer, Any 
modern state (the United States, i perilaps, to n 
greater extent than any other) is a congeries 
of communities within communities, of social 
groups of differing religions, moral traditions, 
cultural equipments, economic differences, 
etc. In a modern complex democracy the 
burden of finding a common denominator 
amid these differences falls upon the public 
school system more than upon any other one 
agency: a fact oT great significance in con¬ 
nection with tho rapid (levelopulent of a na¬ 
tionalized nnd secularized education in the 
last century. It may bo doubted whether any 
scheme can be devised ns well calculated for 
getting tho benefit of the diversity of factors and 
at the same time avoiding Lhc attendant dan¬ 
gers of centrifugal divisions as is the public, 
secular system of universal education. But in 
any case a glance below the surface will show 
that at all times social considers, tians have been 
the controlling considerations in educational 
systems, and this ns regards not merely their 
institutional forms, but their subject matter 
nnd method of study ns well. 

The biological factor comes into full view as 
soon as we consider that the necessity of educa¬ 
tion is due to the existence or immature beings 
who are to be directed in their growth. The con¬ 
servation of social Amines is to take place through 
individuals who arc born helpless, but with 
certain structural capacities and with certain 
urgent or impulsive tendencies Avhich manifest 
themselves in accordance with biological priiici- 


biological, 
noint and 
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plo3. In other words, education, from the side community type of life, So viewed, education 
of the beings to be educated, is a matter of tak- may be defined as a process of tile continuous 
ing an animal being whose activities arc primar- reconstruction at experience with the purpose 
ily upon the biological plane and transforming of widening and deepening iLs social content, 
them into functions tliat operate upon the social while, at the same tune, Lhe individual gains 
plane. Since the values to be transmitted have control of the methods involved. (See Foam 
to be perpetuated through the medium of those and Content.) That is to say, from thcsland- 
wliose activities are naturally upon a different point of the one educated, the beginning is at 
plnnc, the problem of effective nnd economical the biological end, not the social. Experience is 
education is identified with Lhe problem of dis- crude, narrow, ami largely self-centered. Yet 
covering the native, or biological, equipment it has within itself capacities oT assimilating and 
which lends itself most easily and fruitfully to re-creating what is most perfected, developed 
effecting the type of growth desired. Hence and generalized in culture, for otherwise the 
the constantly increasing attention in modern wonderful products of art, industry, and scjcnco 
educational theory to the nature of infancy and would never have conic into being ns in the past, 
its prolongation, to the biological study of in- Hence the educative process is ft constant pro- 
sfcinctand impulse in the child, and to all-the cess of making over the existing experience, 
physiological problems or normal, retarded, and so that the social values lying blindly and 
abnormal growth, Even details of brain anat- crudely within it shall be clarified and enlarged, 
oiny and of school hygiene get a profound Yet the leverage of this trimsfonnntion must be 
meaning when looked at from this point of view, sought nnd found within experience itself; 

The psychological phase of education has to experience cannot be inndo over from without, 
do ivilli Uie biological factors functioning under but only in the process of its own growth, 
conditions Df social control for the realization There are dynamic, transilivc tendencies in the 
of Social ends. In other words, only social very nature of experience which tend to keep 
psychology is of primary importance for educa- it growing and expanding, The educational 
Lion. However it may bo for other purposes, -process provides sLimuli Llmt appeal to these 
from the standpoint of the educator's interest intrinsic tendencies. That this making over 

and' problem, "mind," " consciousness " de- involves not only an increase in the socialized 

note the natural capacities of the individual contents of experience but of self-control is evi- 

as these became available for social uses and dent in the fact that tbe stimuli provided by the 

arc BflLuratcd with social contents, Memary, educator must not work to develop dependence 
for example, is a ccrLain biological capacity of upon foreign supports. On Lhe contrary, while 
rctentiveness, slinpcd with a view to creating it is true that one can never dispense with 
socially available habits, Perception, from the stimuli to action and growth, yet a genuinely 
educational point of view, is not a bare mental educative growth always puts it more in the 
faculty face to face with a purely physical world; power of the individual to search out the 
it is the capacities of eye, car, touch, etc,, conditions needed for hia own further growth, 
trained to take account of the conditions that When he has attained this power, schooling 
arc of social importance, ami to do so in accord censes, In assimilating into his own experience 
with the values socially nLtnchcd to those ob- social subject matter he must do it in such a 
jects. The extreme individualism of much of way u 0 also to master the tools and technique 
modern pedagogy is itself a symptom or a ccr- of social progress. So Tar as this happens, a 
tain social fact hack of it. Only because mod- balance is preserved between the social and,the 
erfl society is democratic (that is, makes much individual, or psychological, aspects of the 
or the notion of the freedom nnd relative education of the pupil. There are systems of 
equality of its members) arc ini tintive, independ- education which succeed in saturating tbe 
cnCe, freedom of action and thought, important pupils with socinl subject and with loyalty to 
as educational aims. Hence, at bottom, the aaejal aims, but that afford little power of per- 
psychological strain in modern educational Bonal control in the reshaping of experience. 
tlmoTy and practice presupposes the context of There are others that yield excellent gymnastic 
a democratic society in which the individual is training of isolated individual powers, but that 
to live, The aim is not to understand individu- furnish'only a slight modicum of socially ton¬ 
ality in the abstract, but tn understand individ- portant content, (See FoiimaL Discipline,) 
unlity with reference tn forming and cultivating But according to our definition, in order to be 
those traits at character by which the demo- genuinely educative both results should bo 
cratic socinl medium seLa store, simultaneously accomplished, 

II, So far we have considered education Historically considered, it is not surprising 
from tbe standpoint of its place and function to find that classic Greek definitions of edu- 
in societies that make use of it to secure cation emphasize the social aim and the social 
the conservation and expansion of their own character of the subject matter, with some 
ideals, Wo may, of course, also regard the tendency to subordinate the individual or 

E rocess from the standpoint of tho immature psychological side, or at least, to taka incli- 
einga who nt a given time are being trnns- vidunl capacity as a pretty definitely fixed 
formed into social mem bora, to sustain the thing; that the Renaissance definitions nltCT- 
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nate between emphatic assertions of indi¬ 
vidual claims and equally emphatic recog¬ 
nition of the claims of the new nationalities 
that were springing up amid the passing away 
of feudalism; that tha typical eighteenth 
century is individualistic on one side and 
cosmopolitan on the other; while nineteenth- 
centuvy conceptions at first perpetuated the 
notion af " harmonious and complete develop¬ 
ment of all the powers of the individual," 
and then reacted to social definitions con¬ 
ceived sometimes in a nationalistic spirit 
(patriotic citizenship), sometimes in terms qf 
industrially efficient service, and sometimes in 
a somewhat broad and vague philanthropic 
spirit. At the present time, 11 social effi¬ 
ciency " is probably the favored phrase. Social 
efficiency may, however, be taken in a narrow 
and external way, or in a broader and more 
liberal sense. In the former, social efficiency 
is supposed to he measured on the basis of 
definite output or overt acts and external 
products, with little attention to their re¬ 
action into the individuals' appreciation of the 
meaning of these acts and commodities, To 
be doing something is set over against the 
enrichment of consciousness at the expense 
of the latter, In the truer and more generous 
sense, social efficiency means also incronao of 
ability to ah arc in the appreciation and en¬ 
joyment of all values of social intercourse, 
and thus necessarily includes the enriching of 
conscious experience, 

From whichever side education bB defined, 
whether from that pf the community carrying 
it on or that of the individuals educated, it will 
be found to involve three factors, which may 
be distinguished but not separated. These are 

(а) the specific institutions which are differ¬ 
entiated for the special work of education; 

(б) the subject maLter (sec CounsE of Study). 

and (c) the typical methods of discipline ana 
instruction employed ta rcnlize the ends in 
view, J. D. 

See Adjustment; CiiAnACTEn; Expedience; 
Foomal Discipline; Foum and Content; 
Libeoal Education; Modal Education; Phi¬ 
losophy of Education, etc. 
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EDUCATION, ACADEMIC STUDY OF. — 
In this article consideration is given only to 
the organized work in higher institutions of 
learning. The practical or professional consid¬ 
eration of tho study of education is treated 
under the caption Teacher, TnAiNiNQ of, 
Same attention is also given to the same 
aspect of the subject in the various articles on 
the national systems, especially that dF Ger¬ 
many, under the subtitle Training oT Teachers, 
The scope and method of the scientific study 
of education is more fully considered in the 
articles on Expedimental Pedagogy; Expeiu- 
mental Schools; and Reseauch in Educa¬ 
tion. The content as well as the development 
of the special phases uf the study of education 
is given under the titles. History of Educa- 
tion;Piulohopiiy of Education; Psychology, 
Educational, etc. 

Eholand. —The opportunities for the study 
of education in England arc of comparatively 
recent origin. In tha field of secondary edu¬ 
cation tradition, a narrow curriculum, reliance 
on experience rather than training, the confi¬ 
dence placed in the teaching ability of the 
scholar as such, were some of the factors which 
militated against professional studies; while in 
elementary school work the apprenticeship sys¬ 
tem prevailed until a few years ago. In 1826 
there appeared a Plan for currying into effect 
the O&jecls of the Society for Promoting the Science 
of Education. by Mr. Davenport, but little more 
was heard oi the project. From 1837 tu 1830 
existed the Central Society, which aimed at 
M ascertaining the objects of education and 
determining the means of attaining them , , . 
and to give the theory of education a more 
scientific character than it has yet assumed." 
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In 184S a scries of public lectures on education that year of the Maria Grey Training College 
was organized to propound the views of the in London, for women; in 1870 the Teachers 1 
Congregational Bonrd of Education, which Training Syndicate was appointed at Cain- 
favored voluntary effort in education ns op- bridge to organize courses in the theory and 
posed to government intervention (see Crosby practice of education, _ and in the same year 
Ilall Lectures on Education, London, 1848). II. II. Quick was appointed to deliver a series 
Probably tho earliest attempt to promote the of lectures on education at that university, 
study of education among teachers was made In 1883 a teachers' diploma, examination was 
by the College of Preceptors, established in instituted by the University of London. In 
lB'lG and empowered by its charter to " institute 1800 tho establish men l of day training cal- 
lcctureships on any subject connected with tho leges in connection with the universities paved 
Theory and Practice of Education." In 1801 the way to some extent for the recognition of 
began the series of monthly meetings in Lou- education as a university study. Tile oppar- 
don,at which prominent scholars and teachers trinities for professional study wore rapidly in- 
delivered lectures on educational topics, bub creased after 1804, when thespccinl preparation 
unfortunately the audiences only numbered of secondary teachers was recommended by the 
from two to sixteen members. The first ex- Bryce Commission, and became the logical out- 
aminntiem in the theory and practice of etlu- come of the proposals for a. teachers’ register 
* cation was held in 18G7, and twenty-four carnli- and tho Education Act of 1002, which placed 
dates passed. In 1873 the College established secondary education under tho control of tho 
a professorship of tho scicnco and nrt of cduea- central board. Courses in education both Tor i 
tion, Lhc first of its kind in England, followed elementary and secondary tcnchers are now 
in 1870 by the establishment of the Bell Pro- found in most of the universities under the 
fessorsliipa of Education at the Universities of charge of a professor of education, Thera 
Edinburgh and St, Andrews. Regular courses seems some indecision at present as to the 
of lectures have been given since that time, faculty under which bucIi courses should ho 
and a Special course is given in January at the placed, since both science and art students may 
winter meeting of tho College. In 1805-18D8 take education toward their degrees. In the 
. a training department for secondary teachers universities of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
was conducted. In his Report to the Schools She/Iield, for example, the instructors in edu- 
Inquiry Commission on Schools in lhc West cation belong Lo both the faculties of arts and 
Riding of Yorkshire (1808), Fitch strongly science; in tho Scottish universities education 
recommended the establishment of a professor- is part of the faculty of philosophy. In no 
ship or pedagogy in one of the universities, and case, however, is thero a separate faculty of 
of degrees in education, The Headmasters' education, nor is there any provision Tor degrees ,i 
Conference in 1S72 and subsequently also urged in education or pedagogy. A chair in this 
the universities to remedy the defect and pro- subject does not exist ns yet at Oxford, where a 
vide for tho study of education, Considerable reader is at the head of the work, or at Cam- 
pioneer work for the promotion of the filiuly of bridge, where there is a lecturer. Students 
education was done by C. II, Lake, Joseph who prepare lor teaching in secondary schools 
Payne, Thomas Ilall, Robert IT. Quick, Joshua take the study of education as postgraduate 
Fitch, and others. The Education Society, or courses. A low summer courses in education 
the Society for the Development of the Science of arc offered, those at St. Andrews University 
•• Education, was founded in 1875 with an am- and Oxford being the most prominent. The 
bitious program, which, since it may well be requirements for diplomas and certificates in * 
adopted at the present period, is here given in education, which will give the best indication 
full: lo collect and classify educational facts: to of tho scone oT educational study, include some 
discuss educational problems on a definite plan, or all of the following subjects: history of cdu- 
aiul to arrange and record facts; to give lessons ention; psychology, logic, and ethics; ohser- 
and discuss the principles involved; to ex- vation of children, and child study; school 
amine and report on educational machinery; hygiene; principles of education; principles of 
to get acquainted with educational ideas teaching; school organization, discipline, and 
abroad; to examine and criticize the labors of management; method. As a general rule most 
eminent educationists; to examine the lives of of the courses here given arc accessible to stu- 
cinincnt men; to consider the educational in- dents in day training colleges giving prepara- 
fluenccs (consciuus or unconscious) affecting tion for elementary schools, 
their careers and to investigate the educational Tho following courses may ho tnken ns rep- 
forces at work; to publish proceedings. Papers resentfttive: — 

were read and lessons wore given and criticized, Manchester Univeiisitv .— 77ie jl/ciUaf and 
buL the influence af the Society among the Physical Life of School Children, — The 
rank mid file oT teachers was not great. In course will consist (a) of lectures offering nn 
1887 the Society was merged with the Teachers' elementary introduction to genetic nsychology. 
Guild, From 1B73 there ling been a gradual combined with (6) observation of children nnu 
increase in the number of training colleges for other practical exercises in schools. In the 
teachers, beginning with the establishment in Lent term, School Hygiene (five or six lectures). 
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Scientific Principles of Teaching. — (1) The 
curriculum, especially with reference to the 
elementary school. (2) General principles of 
method, including the study of lesson notes, 
(3) Special method in the pursuit of individual 
branches of the curriculum. Systematic Review 
of the Principles of Education, including a study 
nf the corporate life of schools and of school man¬ 
agement. Michaelmas term. Selections from the 
History of Education, Lent term, The Observa¬ 
tion of Children and School Hygiene; demonstra¬ 
tions, practical work, and lectures, The Pursuits 
of the Infant School. Observation, lectures, and 
demonstrations. Selections from the History of 
Education, bearing especially on tlm teaching of 
young children, Lectures, with demonstrations, 
on tlic organization and management of sec¬ 
ondary schools, on periods in the History of 
Education, and on educational statistics. 

Suefpielo UNivEnsiTir.— I. History of Edu¬ 
cation; (a) the educational reformers of tho 
eighteenth century, with special study of 
Roussonu’s Emile; (b) English education dur¬ 
ing tho nineteenth century. II. Theory of 
Education: (a) the meaning of education; (i) 
the aim of education as determined by the 
consideration of (1) personality, (2) society; 
(c) the process of education ns determined by 
(l) mental development, (2) the need of equip¬ 
ment for practical life, (3) the value af tho 
subjects taught, (4) the organization of schools 
and classes, III, The Practice of Education: 
(a) the general principles underlying method 
in teaching; (ti) the methods of teaching par¬ 
ticular subjects, with special reference to those 
which studenta arc going la teach; (c) organi¬ 
zation; (d) school hygiene. 

Advanced study of education in England is 
only in its initial stages. Up to the recent 
years Germany was still the Mecca of tho 
educationalist, but there are signs of a grow¬ 
ing activity at homo, particularly along the 
lines or relating Lhc results of experimental 
psychology with cducnlion. Hub unfortunately 
a good deal or the work in this field is done 
privately, in the sense that no university funds 
are placed at the disposal of" tile students. In 
London the University College offers facilities 
for research nlong psychological lines. Tho 
department oT education in the University of 
Sheffield is provided with a small psychological 
laboratory, which is maintained by the univer¬ 
sity authorities. At Edinburgh University, 
students in training must take a Lenn's work 
in the psychological laboratory, and the new 
training college is to contain a laboratory. 
The Teachers' Guild lias fanned a research 
cninmitLee which receives and discusses ab¬ 
stracts from psychological journals and assists 
in the prosecuting of research in the schools. 
Hut a good deni of the work of this type which 
is gradually finding its way into most univer¬ 
sities is individual and unorganized, and there 
is some danger of duplicating not only English 
experiments, but a considerable amount of the 


work already done elsewhere. The question of 
educational researoh formed the subject of a 
report in Section L d! the British Association at 
its 1910 meeting, in which tho committee not 
only pointed out the need of funds for the 
furtherance of educational research, hut re¬ 
ferred to the progress made by other countries 
as compared with England, The Training 
College Record has recently begun to devote 
space to experimental pedagogy and is now 
published as tho Journal of Experimental Psychol¬ 
ogy and Training College Record. 

In addition to the menns for study already 
referred to, the work of associations, such as 
the Child Study Association, should bo men¬ 
tioned, Several good pedagogical lihrnrics arc 
accessible to students m London nt the Board 
of Education, at Llm Teachers' Guild, and at 
the College of Preceptors. 

Scotland. — Professor James Lilians, Fro- 
fesBor of Humanity in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, and author of Lectures on the Proper 
Objects and Methods of Education, had urged 
the establishment of chairs in eduenLion in nt 
least two of the Scottish universities in 1828, 
and wns so encouraged at the reception of tho 
proposal as to repeat it in 1834 and suggest 
chairs in each of the four universities. At its 
preliminary meeting in 1847, the Education^ 
Institute of Scotland, n. body composed of 
members interested in education, recommended 
a wider dissemination of the theory and prac¬ 
tice of education, and like tho similar body in 
Englnnd, the College of Preceptors, arranged 
for a course of lectures in Edinburgh in 1S47- 
184B. In 1B51 the Institute produced a 
scheme for lectures in the theory and practice 
of education, hut wns without funds to put it 
into operation, but the organization constantly 
pressed for Lhc establishment of professorships 
in education, and sent ft memorial to the uni¬ 
versity commissioners in 1850, The appear¬ 
ance of a strong arLicle on Lhc subject in 1BG2 
in the Museum encouraged Professor Lilians 
Dnee more to put forward his scheme and to 
that end lie interviewed Mr, Lowe, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Education Department, on the sub¬ 
ject, only to be told Lhat there was " no science 
of education.'' From 1S73 onward the matter 
was taken up in the press, c.g. Fortnightly Re¬ 
view, The Schoolmaster, Scotsman, Couranl, 
Daily Review, Glasgow Herald. In 1S7G tlie 
Bell Chairs of Education were established in 
the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, 
but for a long time tho academic recognition of 
the subject was slight, Lectureships in edu¬ 
cation wera established much later at Aberdeen 
(1BD3), and at Glasgow (1S94), No degree is con¬ 
ferred in education, but the subject is accepLed 
as a qualifying subject for the M.A. degree. 

FRANCE, — The first public course of educa¬ 
tion in a university faculty wns established nt 
the Sorbonne in 1S83 for M. H. Marion 
a “lay F6nelnn," whose views have profoundly 
changed the educational traditions of France, 
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He ocoupied the alinir until his death in 1800. thG University of Gtittingen, in which cancli- 
Hc directed practical conferences tit which tho dates of theology were prepared for their work 
students discussed the best methods of educa- as school teachers. Their pedagogical study 
lion (sea Reave Internationale ie V Ensaigne- was based on Gcsncr's InstihUionea rci scholas- 
-meiif, 1883 and 1800), This first organization iicre, an exposition of tho principles of Iliibko. 
served as the prototype for present practice. Comenius, and Locke, and was supplemented 
In 1BS4 educational conforenccs were organized by practice lessons in the GBfctingen schools, 
at Lyons by M. A, Tluimin, now Hector of the A considerable impetus was given to the study 
University of Bordeaux, Some irregular at- of education in several of the Prussian univcr- 
tempts to introduco the study of education sitics through the elTarta or Zedlitz (g.y.), the 
were also made at Bordeaux by M, Esninos in minister of Frederick II, lie, being an admirer 
1882. At Toulouse M. Compnyr6 lectured of Basedow and his Philanthropinum in Dessau, 
in 1B75 on the history of education and on called tho_ philnnthrapinist, E. C. Trapp (g.u,), 
child psychology in 1870. to the University of Halle ns professor or peda- 

Afc present regular conferences or a courso gngy a nd director of the pcdngogicnl seminary 
In education exist in all the universities, in (1770). Trapp’s work in IlalTc. wns a failure, 
which students prepare for ono of the agriga- and ho was succeeded (1782) by Fr. A. Wolf, 
fzons in secondary- education, (See Fiiancb, under whom pedagogy was soon entirely sup- 
Epucatiqn in.) Since 1000 all candidates for planted by philology. 

different (irrigations must study pedagogy at At the University of ICtinigsberg. Zertlitz 
the same time as they are pursuing the courses arranged to have tho professors of the philo- 

for their agrtyalian, In the first year they aophicnl faculty take turns in lecturing on 

take a theoretical course, given at Paris by M. pedagogy (1774). In this way Kant (g.u.) gave 
Durklioim, at Lvons by M. Chabot, at Bor- four courses on pedagogy the first time in 1770, 
dcaux by M. Richard, at Montpellier by M. taking ns a basis Basedow's Method-book, for 

Foucault, at Grenoble by M. Dumcsnil, etc. which he later on substituted Bock's Lehrbnch 

Such courses deal generally with the history der Erziehnngskunsl (ICtinigsberg, 1780). 
and theory of secondary education, the psy- In a few other universities lectures on poila- 
chology of the pupils, the evolution of the in- gogy were delivered and pedagogical semi- 
telleotunl faculties of tho chilli, the rights of nnnes founded, as in Helms toil ,11 cidcl berg, and 
children, social pedagogy, etc, These thco- Kiel. The pedagogical Seminar nt llcidcibcrg 
retionl courses arc nearly everywhere accom- was conducted by F. H. G. Schwarz, the historian 
pnnied by other conferences conducted by of Education. Ilia minouncemclit published in 
specialists on school hygiene, training of tho 1807 (Umric/ihmg rfes Paedagogischen iS'emuinrium 
memory ur attention, etc., defeats of vision or aic/ der Unxversildl zu Jfeufclberjj) sets forth a very 
hearing nmong pupils. The first part of the modem course for the two years, incluclingpcda- 
pedagogical course is intended to give general gagy, didactics, catcchisntion and mcLhod for 
principles. In the succeeding year the enndi- schools and other educational institutions, and 
dates lor the agrigalion attend courses on special history of educntiounl institutions and litem- 
iii et he da, and, before entering on their prcpnra- turc. The students wrote essays on assigned 
tory stage at n lycfio, must attend a series of topics, gave accounts of their own experiences 
conferences on the best methods of instruction and observations at school visits, mid acquired 
in the subject in which they expect to attain some praoLical experience, The real introduc- 
their agrigaliitn. At Paris the rector, M. Liard, tion of pedagogy as a university study is due 
who was the first to organize thin course, holds to the activity of Hcrhart(g. d.), ICant'a succos- 
tho opening conference in person while the sor iu ICtinigsberg, The pedagogical seminary, 
rest arc given by the most qualified professors, which lie established in 1810 and directed until 
e.g. M, Croiset in letters, M. Lavissc in history, he left ICtinigsberg in 1833, became the model of 
etc, They dual with the teaching of literature, other important institutions of this kind. In 
grammar, philosophy, history, geography, mod- 1843-1845 Gustav Thnnlow, n disciple of Ilegel, 
cm languages, mathematics, natural and physi- conducted a pedagogical seminar and lectured on 
cal sciences. These courses and conferences the philosophy of education at the University of 
are at times attended not only by the enndi- Kiel. (See liia NcUiwcndigkcilundBeckiitung dues 
dates Tor tho agrination, but, as at Lyons, ■pSdagogischcn Seminars avf UnivcrsilHien; and 
Grenoble, Montpellier, etc,, by professors, Erhebv.ng der Pttdugagik zur philosaphischen WtV- 
teachers, and mistresses in the boys' and girls’ sanschajt oder Einhilvng in die Philosophie der 
lycdes, whenever possible. A diploma is given Padagogik, Berlin, 1B40.) Drzoslcn, one of Her¬ 
at Lyons to those students who produce an bart'a pupils, carried the idea of a pcclngogi- 
intcrcsting and original work on the subject cal seminary to Jena, where, niter his early 
matter of the courses. (Sec Fiiancb, Educa- death, it was put into execution by K, V. Stoy 
tion in; Thacheiis, Thaining op.) J. P. (g.u.), and afterwards (from 1SSG on) by William 
Germany. —The first attempt to give a pro- Rein, who still holds tliG professorship of pedn- 
fcssional education to teachers of tho higher gogy and directs the pedagogical seminary and 
schools is due to J. M. Gesner (g.u.), who the practice school connected with it. In. like 
founded (1734) a iSenunamtiu Philo logicum at manner, another follower of Ilerbnrt, T. Ziller 
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(g.u.), worked in Leipzig, where (in 1§Q2) ho 
established a pedagogical seminary which he 
directed until his death (18S2). The work of 
Strllmpell in Leipzig is confined to theoretical 
pedagogy, while that of other professors, such 
as Hofman in the same university, of Ziegler in 
Straasburg, Uhlig in Heidelberg, Schiller in 
Giessen, extends also to observation and prac¬ 
tice teaching. 

On the wlialc it may bo said that'the great 
interest in the study of education, and the care 
for the professional training of the teachers of 
the higher schools, which was very prominent 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
later on in the universities gava plnce to a cer¬ 
tain contempt of pedagogy, It was assumed 
that, if the teacher was a thoroughly trained 
scholar in his specialty, be it philology or science 
or mathematics, the ability of imparting his 
knowledge to young minds would follow of 
itself. More recently, however, the imports 
nncB of a theoretical and practical training in 
the science and art of education is becoming 
more and more recognized. 

As organized at present, the academic study 
of education is incorporated for the most part 
into tlio work of the .Setninarjahr, which is re¬ 
quired of all prospective teachers in secondary 
saliools, and is organized under the direction of 
selected secondary school directors, Anri in 
addition to this tlio traditional seminar work 
of the university for the year preceding the 
Seminarjahr has been directed largely to the 
acndemic training of these prospective teachers. 
The work in direct connection with the univer¬ 
sities is largely theoretic and has been becoming 
gradually of leas mid less importance, while on 
the other hand the term .S'eminar is being applied 
now almost wholly to this practical work of the 
Seininarjahr under the control of the directors 
of important secondary schools, At the present 
time there nrc about seventy such designated 
schools in Prussia, ench being responsible for 
eight or ten students per year. Tho work of 
these seminars, which is based upon a thorough 
mastery of the appropriate subject matter, con¬ 
sists in a study of the theory and practice of 
education in relation to the higher schools under 
tho supervision of the school directors, together 
with practical observation in one of tho higher 
schools, to which they arc assigned in groups 
of eight or ten. Here twice a week discussions 
occur upon nil sorts oT theoretical and practical 
questions which arise out of the work of tho 
flchool, Such discussions necessitate investi¬ 
gation and study of the kind which formerly 
in Germany and elsewhere now would usually 
be organized into university courses of instruc¬ 
tion, This work 5a fully described in the 
article Germany, Education in, in the section 
on Training oT Teachers. (See also Teachers, 
TnAININQ OF.) 

For this reason the formal study of educa¬ 
tion in the universities ns an independent 
ncndoinic subject has little plnce. There is 


only one special professorship in education at 
the present time, and only recently the Ba¬ 
varian authorities refused to sanction tha estab¬ 
lishment of special chairs in cduaation, How¬ 
ever, some coursea on the subject arc usually 
offered in most universities. Ample provisions 
arc miulc far the study of psychology, pure and 
experimental, of philosophy, logic, and ethics. 
Such courses in pedagogy and history of edu¬ 
cation as are found are given by the professors 
or docents in the fnculty of philosophy, The 
fullest courses in theso subjects arc found nt 
Leipzig, where the preparation is given for 
teachers in the higher schools of Saxony. 
These include history of education, modern 
educational problems, introduction to theory 
and principles of education with practical work, 
physical education, and method. Only one 
university, Jena, has a recognized practice 
school. At Leipzig use is made of the local 
higher schools for practical work and observa¬ 
tion . Gilt Lin pen and Kid also announce peda¬ 
gogical seminars, but for the present they are 
in abeyance. But tho fuailitics at the univer¬ 
sities arc inadequate, for the reason that the 
professional preparation of teachers is not part 
of the wnrk of theso institutions. Advanced 
study of education is stimulated in lower 
schools, at any rate, by the necessity of meet¬ 
ing the standards of promotional examina¬ 
tions, For the special training of normal school 
teachers and some ndminiatrntivc officials a 
special course (ieissensc/ia/di’c/ie FoTlbildungs- 
knrse) has been established in Berlin, including 
educational subjects, Much professional ac¬ 
tivity is shown by teachers’ associations and 
in individual study and experimentation. At 
Leipzig the Teachers' Association established on 
important institute for experimental pedagogy 
and psychology {Institut /it r experimentcltc 
Ptidagogik und Psychologic), and in Munich a 
plan for a similar institute {'plidagogisch-psy- 
chologische Institvl) was drawn up in March, 
1DJ.O, School museums and good educational 
librnrics, especially in Berlin and Leipzig, odor 
oxecllcnt opportunities for research, 

In the following table a list m given of the 
courses announced in the Gcrmnn universities 
for the winter semester 1910-1011. Only those 
courses which nrc specifically educational are 
mentioned, without any reference to courses in 
ethics, philosophy, nnd pure psychology, which 
are found in all the universities. 

Educational Courses in Geoman Uno'ersities 
Winter Semester 1 DIO—1011 

(Figures in brackets denote number of hnura per week) 
Berlin. 

Diseases d School Children. (1) 

Teaching ol Modern Liuiguiiecfl, (2) 

Principles of Secondary Education. (I) 

Exp crimen tnl PcdngoBy, (2) 

EipcrimontB in the Psycliolafllcol InatltnLc. (3) 
Ccnfercnco on ltecont Hesenrch In Experimental Pay- 
ohology, (2) 
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flnnn. 

Horbnrt, Semin nr. (2) 

Esncrimcrlnl X’ayaholner Practice. 

Podaiagy. (2) 

Breslau. 

Psychology of Adolescence, (2) 

Erlangen. 

Iloussciui'a rhiloaopliy and Peclngapy. (1) 

Tapirs frem Hie Iliatory aT Education, (2) 

Frelliurg-i ,-IJ. 

Edurnltonnl Paynhalogy, (2) 

School Hygiene. (1) 

□ iesBcii. _ _ , 

I’flycliolngicnl StaUaLioa, 

In Ira(lu cLinn Id Enperlinenlinl Pedagogy. (I) 
Educational Psychology. (2) _ 

History oT culture and cducnlian silica tho Henals- 
annee. ( 2 ) 

Outlines oT Liio theory and method <jf education. (2) 
GiHtingen, 

Experimental Psychology. 

GrcHiwald. 

lliaiory of Psychology. (1) 

Hnllc, 

Educational ccnicroncca, 

History o! tlio Prussinn Scliool Syatom. 

Heidelberg. 

lliaiory ol Education and Educational Theory, (2) 
Jenn. 

Survey nf tho History of Modern Education. (1) 
General principles. (4) 

Seminar and practice-touching. (5) 

Kitnigsljerfl. 

HiBtory ol Education. (4) 

Introduction to Child Psychology and Experimental 
Pedagogy. (Dolly) 

Leipzig, 

lliaiory oT Education. (4) 

Modern Educational ProhlemB. 

Eilucnllonnl Psychology Seminar. (5) 

Introdiir.liun to Theory and Principles at Educa¬ 
tion. (2) 

Bcmiiinr with Practice-Teaching in Mathematics, 
Science. French, and English. (4) 

History of Education. (3) 

Theory and Principles at Physical Education. 
Marburg, 

Oanarul Principles, (3) 

PracLieuin in Education, (2.) 

Introduction to EMperimonlal Psychology. (2) 
Munich. 

Inlrodilctian to Experimental Psychology, (4) 
History of Education. (2) 

Mttnslor. 

The Mutual Ilclnliona nf Pliilusopby and Education 
in the Last Century. (2) 

Tubingen. 

Theory d| Education. (3) 

Practice of Education. (!) 

Wurzburg. 

Praclicum on Horbnrt. (1) 

l'rncticuin in Experimented Pedagogy. (2) 

Sec Gbuimamy, Education in; Tbachbub, 

TnAININQ OF. 


United States, — Although the opportunities 
nud racililica for the scientific study of educa¬ 
tion arc far better and more complete in this 
country than in Europe, their history does not 
go further back than a quarter of a century. 
Indeed, it may be said that a proper conception 
oT what tlic study of education should stand 
for has only been formed within the last few 
years. Remarkable prevision was, however, 
shown by tho [acuity or Amherst College as 
early ns 1826. Their report presented on 
Aug. 21, 1320, to the board of trustees, ill 
which they recoin mended the introduction of a 
system of electives, contained these significant 


proposals: "But whatever may be thought of 
these suggestions, there is one new department 
of great practical importance which it appears 
to us should be annexed to the college, as soon 
ns the funds will anyhow permit — we mean 
the Sciancc of education. When it is eon- 
sidered linw this lies at the very foundation 'of 
all improvement ... it is truly wonderful to 
us that so little attention ling been bestowed 
upon the science of mental culture, and that 
there is not . . . and never has been, a single 
professor of education on this Aide of the 
Atlantic.” A now Bystem of 11 equivalents 11 
was introduced in 1827, blit the science of edu¬ 
cation formed no part of them, 

Important work was done for n period ex¬ 
tending over nearly twenty years (1823) by 
Rey. Samuel R. Hall, the founder oT the first 
normal school in the United States, at Concord, 
Vt. (1723-2830). In 1830 he removed to An¬ 
dover, and there opened a teachers 1 seminary 
to educate teachers and others. While only 
tho common branches of school education were 
given, there was a special course in Lhc art of 
teaching; in 1935 there was a professor in 
natural science mid the art of teaching, and 
tho course of study was Announced to be more 
professional. In 1937 Hall moved to Plym¬ 
outh, N.H., where he also opened a teachers' 
Seminary and himself gave fifty lectures qn the 
art of teaching encli year. When ho moved to 
Crartsbury, Vt., In 1840, 1m added a teachers' 
department, which lie conducted up to 1846, 
Hall was tlm author of the Instructors' il/rmnal 
and Lectures on Schoolkccping (Boston, 1929), 
which, according to the Armais of Education 
stood alone ns a book on principles of education 
amidst the ever increasing number of school 
textbooks, In 1B31 a professorship of education 
was established at Washington College in western 
Pennsylvania, according to a record in the Annals 
of Education, Feb. 1831, p. B2. In 1B38 weekly 
lectures were given before the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, among oLlicrs, by Horace 
Mann, JamcB G. Carter, and Ilcv. Charles 
Brooks. But generally the demand of this 
period, which maybe followed in the volumes 
of the Annuls of Education, was for the provi¬ 
sion of professional training of common school 
teachers rather than for higher study of educa¬ 
tion. (For further details sec TEAcnEns.TiuiN- 
iNa of,) In most cases the colleges and univer¬ 
sities were compelled by the demand of their 
students and the insistence of those who recog¬ 
nized tho inefficiency of secondary school teach¬ 
ers to provide some means of Acquiring a slight 
professional training before their ontrnneo inLo 
the secondary schools. It was obvious tlmt a 
large number of college graduates had devoted 
themselves to the teaching profession, and that 
the number of these would necessarily increase 
with the multiplication of high schools. The 
slow progress made at the beginning was due, as 
in England, to a feeling that education did not 
offer a field of study, that experience was the 
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best typo of professional training, that, if such 
work had to be done, the normal school, and 
not fcho college or the university, was the place 
for it, Bub in spite oT contempt and ridicule, 
lack of encouragement and inadequate equip¬ 
ment, education, at first assigned a subordinate 
position in a faculty of philosophy, was gradu¬ 
ally provided with a professor, became estab¬ 
lished in a department, and later in a college 
with separate buildings, faculty, and adminis¬ 
tration, 

With the opening of New York University 
(then called University of the City of New 
York) in 1832 there was established a chair of 
the philosophy of education for " educating 
teachers of common schools . 11 Thomas H. 
Gnllnudet ( 17 ,a.) filled the post during the col¬ 
legiate years 1832 to 1334. This was prob¬ 
ably the first efTort made in the United States 
for the special preparation of teachers of com¬ 
mon schools, and certainly the first of such 
work in college, In his Seventh Annual Report 
(1342-1843) Hornce Mann urged the necessity 
of the proper preparation of teachers. " Why,” 
lie asked, " should we require a lawyer or phy¬ 
sician to study his profession, and let the 
teacher . , , go unacquainted with his busi¬ 
ness? J ' When called Lo the presidency of 
Antioch College in 1853, he introduced a course 
in education. In 1350 the recommendations 
of President Wayliuid (g.u,) of Brown Univer- 
BiLy for a course of instruction in the science of 
teaching was accepted, and S. S. Greene of 
Boston became the first professor of didacLics 
at this university; hub the chair wns abolished 
in 1B54 owing to lack of funds. The students 
who desired the subjects connected with it 
were advised to go to the Hhotlc Island Normal 
School at Providence, An abortive attempt 
wns made to introduce the study of education 
in Missouri University in 1S77. At the State 
University of Iowa a chair of Mental Phi¬ 
losophy, Moral Philosophy and Didactics wns 
established in 1S73, when the provision of 
instruction in education had been advocated 
lor thirteen years (from 185^). Sporadic nt- 
tempts to provide facilities for college courses 
in education wore mode throughout this 
period. Thus D. A, Hinsdale lectured on 
Leaching at ITiram College each fall term 
Horn 1S70 to 1S62, continuing a custom intro¬ 
duced in President Garfield’s time in 1850, 
At Michigan University the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. John M. Gregory, vol¬ 
untarily offered hia services in 1 SG 0 to give 
courses in Lhe principles and philosaphy of edu¬ 
cation, organisation, management, and instruc¬ 
tion of schools. He gave two IccLures a week, 
which were attended net only by the college 
seniors, hut also by members of the law and 
medical schools. But in 1870 a ohair devoted 
to the professional training of teachers wns 
established at this university by President 
James B. Angell, who had been at Brown 
University under President Wnyland. W. H. 


Payne was the first professor of the Science 
and Art of Teaching. At Columbia University 
President F. A. P, linrnnrd strongly advocated 
tlie professional education of teachers in the 
annual reports of 1681 and 1882, and it seems 
highly probable from his corrospondenca with 
Henry Barnard that an unsuccessful attempt 
was made at this time to secure Lhe services of 
Professor S. S. Laurie of Edinburgh, This pro¬ 
posal led to the establishment at this university 
of a course in philosophy of education, which was 
later to he merged in Teachers College, Since 
that period chairs, schools, departments, and 
colleges devoted lo tire study of education have 
been established in most of the larger colleges 
and universities, and few of the smaller colleges 
have failed to provide seme courses in edu¬ 
cation, however inadequate these may be. 

Within Lhe last ten years there has been n 
vapid increase in the provision of chairs of educa¬ 
tion and in the establishment of Hchools and 
departments of education or in the separation 
of these out of other departments. Thus in 
1001 the University of West Virginia founded a 
department of education; in 1002 Missouri Uni¬ 
versity obtained a teachers’ college; in 1005 the 
University of Virginia established a school of 
education; similar establishments followed in 
other institutions. At present many, if not most, 
of the institutions hearing llio titla of college 
ivc courses in education, in many eases no 
otter than, and in some cases inferior to work 
in normal schools. But in the hotter institutions 
Lhe education departments not only meet the 
demand for trained tonchers in high schools, 
but provide opportunities for research based 
on scientific methods. Further, a new aim is 
beginning to make itselE felt, mid ita realization 
in many instances is a rcmnrkablo testimony 
to the progress of a subject which so recently 
was pushed inLo Lhe background almost uni¬ 
versally. The study oT education is no longer 
confined to tho professional needs of the teacher, 
but is thrown open for its cultural value and 
importance in oivic lire of the future citizen in 
all wnlks and professions of life, While in tho 
early stages of iLs development education was 
given no academic credit, it is now everywhere 
recognized as a proper study in the junior and 
senior 3 'enrs. The historical sketch given 
above illustrates how education lias gradually 
become independent of other departments, 
This noL only adds new dignity to the subject, 
blit permits it to develop along lines appro¬ 
priate to it. With this goes the question of 
organization, As was indicated in the his¬ 
torical sketch, the study or education began na 
nil nppnmigo of one of the older chairs, and it 
has gradually developed to such dimensions 
that a separate organization wns found neces¬ 
sary for it, In many instances, especially in 
the smaller colleges, the courses in education 
continue to be given in the department of 
liberal arts and sciences; at Michigan Univer¬ 
sity education forms part of the department of 
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... _• Whilo it, is trilD Goncrnl anil Educational Psychology: Hid nnnlinn. 

lltoralui o, ScloncBj nna or . . .. . linns or experimental mid physiological psychology i 0 

tint aome partB m the study Of education loucll education; readings 111 cdueuiinnrii psychology; u, Q 


the acadomio departments very closely, tile psychology 0 r childhood ; psychology nml education if 
general feeling is that this Bltbject aliaufcl bo exceptional children; educational iMycliolagy ; llio psy- 
*» LU , , . “ . ,| nnn rtmi’iit4 In rnlloaes diology of dcmenLnry school buIijbrIb; tho npplicuion 

organized in separate departments 111 k of psychological and ntaUslienl methods to cikicnLlon. 
and in separate 50110013 or colleges 111 tllE um- Socanrlnry Education (uoucrhlAiM advanced courses); 


versitieg, while liboral arrangements nan easily 
bo matlo for intimate relations between related 
branchcg. 

Considerable ndvanen lias been mndo on the 
period when the study of education, under lho 
title of didactics or pedagogy, could be dis¬ 
pensed in one or two books, like David F. Page a 
Theory oiui Practice of Teaching (New York, 
1847), or Alonzo Potter nnd George D. Emer¬ 
son's The School and the Schoolm&tcr (Now 
York, 1842), which covered the principles of 
education, method, hygiene, administration, and 
school management within the limits of four or 
live hundred pages. Tlicao two hooka for a 
long time held the field, the first being repub¬ 
lished in 1885 by W. H. Payne. As in moat 
fields of study, no universal plan or system 
prevails in America in tlio study of education. 
All manner of courses are found, between in¬ 
stitutions like Tcachors College, Columbia 


of psychological nml Btalislicnl methods to cihienLlon. 

Secondary Kiltie* lion (neucrkladd advanced courseH); 
secondary education in CJeminiiy; problems in second¬ 
ary education- 

Theory and Fraction □( Teaching in Elementary 
Schools; criticism nnd supervision ot instruction in the pri¬ 
mary bcIiduI ; Buucrviflioii til instruction in llio elementary 
school; Uiu relationship of llw kindergarten la Llio 
ltrlmnry ecliuol; criticism and supervision of InaLnicllou 
In lho elcmcnlnry eclicol; special problcma in Ilia tlicory 
and jirnciica ct elcnicuUry education. 

Kindergarten Principles: llioory nnd practice or 
klndergnrlen teaching; curricula ot kindergarten ncrinni 
schools anil problcma in himlcrgnrLcn sup or vision ; yifia 
and Dccgpalimio ■ sungi and games; stories; design in 
kindergarten: piny nml guinea. 

_ Heligiiiua Education; lulrntluelinn lo religious eduen- 
linn; lho Sunday schoollho principles el inornl 
education; lho analysis ol religious ptinnonicna. 

In addition the Lhcory .anil prncLico d! leaching 
special subjects such an biology; dnur.tliu science; 
liligllali; (inn nrls; French; German; geography; 
litalory; Lnlin; ninnual training; mallicmatles; miiBJc; 
naluroaiuily; physical education: nhyalenl science, 

Chicago Unitcraily. — History of ISdueaLlon; history 
ol cducalion (elementary) ; history of European educa¬ 
tion (nncionl nml modlovnl (lorlailg); history ol Euro¬ 
pean education (modern period); history ol education 


BUIUUOM HIM iOWPin penn cducalion (modern period); history bl cduc 

University, nnd the School of Education, (modern period); history ol American cducalion. 
Chicago University, oil tlia one hand, anil lho Ailmiuulrnlivc and Hoeinl AapedB of Educi 

_11 __ll I I. . ..11 it:..* .... „r sellnnl nilminihl rr\l inn Hill millielnrw rnilraol • a 


small college an Llic other. History of educa¬ 
tion, psychology, principles, anti methods af 
education ara ollercd in nearly; nil institutions. 
It has remained for fclio larger institutions with 
greater wealth and better euuipmont to dif¬ 
ferentiate, ho that they arc nblo to offer prepa¬ 
ration for clcmmitary and secondary teachers, 
supervisors, superintendents, eolLega teachers, 
and special subject teachers, ns well an ta supply 
the needs of the student who wishes to undcr- 
tiiko important research work in education, and 
to the extent of establishing traveling scholar¬ 
ships for the study of comparative systems of 
education. The fallowing instances aro cited 
merely by way of example to illustrate both 
institutions which arc recognized «s the most 
important and those which may bo said to 
oiler average facilities. In each case only those 
courses which deal purely with some aspect of 
educational study are mentioned, the corre¬ 
lated courses in other deportments being 
omitted. 

Tcnc/isri Colt toe, Columbia University. — History and 
principles of Education: history of cducalion in modem 
limes; llio eduenlinnol theories ol HerbnrL and Frflobcl j 
social anil philosophical foundations of Greek nnd 
• ILoinnn cducalion; history of eilucnllon (graduate 
course); history ot education In lho United Hlnlcs; 
history of eilucnllon in England; llio historical fauniln- 
lloiw.of modern eilucnllon. 

Philosophy of Education: logic ns applied lo leaching; 
sooinl lilo and hcIihqI curriculum i hinilnTiionlnl prin¬ 
ciples of education; educational sociology ; plilloeopliy 
of education (amdualo); llio public school and dnmac- 
racy; historic rolalionB of philosophy niuf cducalion; 
philosophy nnd sociology of cducalion. 

School Administration: rontparnlit'c education; 
orgnnlzallon nnd administration of school systems; 
compnraLivo_ education (advanced course); adininialrn- 
tlon of publio education in lho UnUed Stales; current 
problems In elementary cducalion. 


AdmiiilaIra live nnd Hoeinl Aapccln of Education: 
school ailminUtralion (Inlroilueiory course); school 
supcrvielon; olalD nml iniinici|ial sclionl systems; slalo 
school administration; Llm aehnuls of Gcrinnny, Eng¬ 
land. and lho United Hlnlcsi moLlioils or organiznlion 
an J fi*Bl rucllon; ailniioistralion Oleccundnry ediicnllon; 
lirohloins in Hccnndary rducnlion; llio courso ol study 
III the rloincnlnry srhonls ; curriculum; lho Bchool nnd 
tiro community; Bjorcinl schools nml supplnmenLary 
social ngcncicB; phfioaapliy of education; moral edu¬ 
cation; Kcncrnl principles of nnc and Imluetrlnl art; 
Imliislrlnr educnUon In imhlla nclmols. 

Educational Psychology n »d Mental Dovclopmcnl: 
educational psycholony (Inlraduclory eourso); cilucn- 
IImini psychology (advanced); Individual psychology; 
clDincnlory gencllo psyclinlogy; child Bludy; inlro- 
■luollan lo cxperimcnlnl cducnllon; cxperiinenlnl edu¬ 
cation; llio psychology of rending; Llio psychology ol 
writing; cducnlinnnl LchIh ; fjcnctlo psyoliology; ox- 
pcrlmcntnl prolilcms in cihicolion, 

Educationist Methods: grnornl principles ol malhods; 
principles of method lor elementary teachers; principles 
of method lor high Behind Icncliors; survey of special 
methods in elementary education; criticism nnd super¬ 
vision of leaching; development of modern lucllicida of 
tenching In elementary schools; nrnollco leaching. 

General Principles and Special Problems of Educa¬ 
tion: principles ot etlucalion; public education in 
America; principles of education; advanced principles 
of education: current problem! In education; German 
pedagogy ; mental (Icficinimy nnd retardation In school. 

ncligipuB Education: hlalory ol the Sunday school: 
introduction In religious education; Hit materials ol 
rcllgluus education : methods of lonchlng lho Ilililo. 
Kindergarten EilucaLlon: _kindergarten theory and 

E rncllcn (elcrieulnry); prtuciplca and m dLIioiIb iii llio 
inilcrgarlen; lhcory ami. prnclico (advanced) ; lho 
klnilcrgnrlcii progrnin; criilcnl sluily o( Ibo kiimcr- 
gnrlcn pronrnm; klndrrgiirtcn nhscrvnliiin; troohels 
eilitcttllniinr lltnnrlcsj iilnyfi nml guinea, 

Iii nddtlinu llio thoory nnd nractlcn of leaching special 
Bubjcciti such as history; hams ceoucmloa; Latin; 
German; inathemnllcs; Englfsh; pliysica; gcoernphy: 
nnlural bcIciico; rlnculinn; clillilrnu's readings nml 
soliool llbrnrlcs; liygieno mill pliysicnl education; 
muaic; wallictic nnrl Induslrlnl rduonlion, 

Ilnrvnril University. —• History of educational pmo- 
Uoo nml Iheorlcs; the history ar cducalion in Europe 
siuco Lhe Ilelurmntion; inlrnduoLion to the study of 
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education ; school administration ns a branch of muni¬ 
cipal affairs; modern lhenries of education: the cclu- 
ciidan of the individual; educational theory in the early 
nineteenth century; organization nud management of 
state and city schools mul school systems; secondary 
education, public high schools, endowed and private 
aahoals; elementary education, programs of study, 
equipment, administration; thc_ theory of statistical 
work and the application of statistical method Id edu¬ 
cation; contemporary problems In education,- the evo¬ 
lution and present status of education in certain selected 
states. 

University of Texas. — School management; the 
process of leaching; principles a[ education; psy¬ 
chology of education ; psychology of development; his¬ 
tory of education; philosophy of cduealion; abnor¬ 
mal psychologypsychology of adolescence: courses of 
Study and organization of nigh schools; school super¬ 
vision nnd administration; seminaries In psychology 
and history or education; teachers' courses in mathe¬ 
matics, he tony, Latin, history, physics, physiography, 
Germ on. 

Similar courses, if not under similar names, 
arc round at the Univorsity of Michigan, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, and Cornell University, 
with some additions which may be mentioned: 
Michigan oilers courses also in school hygiene; 
educational theories oE the Greeks; comparative 
school systems; history of educational systems 
in America; social education, Wisconsin has 
comparative educational administration; ex¬ 
perimental education; contemporary educa¬ 
tional movements, Cornell provides courses 
in experimental investigation; school hygiene; 
and industrial education. 

These courses are intended both for graduate 
and undergraduate study, In addition to the 
opportunities Tor advanced study of education 
iu colleges and universities, the teachor in 
service and the student may continue their 
educational research in the numerous teachers' 
voluntary associations (r/.r.), local, state, and 
national; in teachers' institutes (q.u.); read¬ 
ing circles (j.u,); summer schools, the 
majority of which eater specially for the 
teachers’ needs and furnish many of the courses 
specified above. Of wide scope and influence 
are the National Education Association (g.u.), 
with its many departments and its annual pub¬ 
lication.; the National Society of College 
Teachcvs of Education; the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education; Section L 
(organized 10OG) of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, The num¬ 
ber of national journals ( q.v .) and the annual 
bibliography published by the United States 
Bureau oT Education both testify to the extent 
of educational research in this country, Further, 
the study oE education is considerably advanced 
by the numerous commissions ( 9 . 11 .), education 
boards such ns the General Education Banrd 
( 5 . 11 .), and foundations of the nature of the 
Carnegie and Sage Foundations (qq, u,). See, 
especially, Teaciieiis, Training op; also 
ExrErilMENTAL PEDAGOGY; Experimental 
Schools; History of Education; Philoso¬ 
phy op Education; Psychology, Educa¬ 
tional ; and the articles on the various national 
systems, 


RaferaiicBa: — 

•EiiOlanii.^— i 

British Assn ein Li oil. Section L, Rrjiorl of (he Com¬ 
mittee on Menlril and Phyaienl /actors tnuolued in 
Education. (September, 19 ifl.) 

Calenders and announcements nf Dritlsh Colleges and 
Universities, 

Findlay, J. J, After Twenty Years ; Retrospect and 
Fcrscasl. Journal of Education (London), Jan¬ 
uary, 1010; sea also March, 101L- 
Fayne, J. Lecture a on the Science and Art of Education. 
(Boston, IfiHd.) 

Russ, D, EdiicationasaUiiiversity Subject- its History, 
Present Position, and Prospects. (Glasgow, 1S63.) 
SADLGn, M, E, University Day Traininu Collcgca; 
their Origin, Growth, arid luHnance in English Edu¬ 
cation, In The Department of Education, in the 
University of Manchester, 1500-1911, (Manches¬ 
ter, 1011.) 

Sanoiforo, P. Trainino of Teachers in Enpland and 
IFfifes. (New York, 1910.) 

iScfioofMosiers Pearbook and Directory, lOIO-tOII, pp, 
107-105. (London, 1910.) 

TimNEn, F. C, The History of thn Education Society. 
Journal of Education (London). April nnd Mny, 
1837. 

Germ any; — 

Drown, J, F. Tho Courses in Education in German 
Universities, Journo! 0 / Educational Psychology, 

March 1 ID 10, 

Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. (New 
York, 1011.) 

Fiues, W, Die Vorbildirrig (lerLclirer, In Ilnumeister, 
Htindbuch der Eriiehungs-wid Uflterrichlslchre, Vol. 
II, Pt, 1. (Munich. 1695.) 

IIaNdel, I. L. Train (riff of Elementary School Teachers 
in Germany, (New York, ID 10.) 

Paulsen, F. Gcsehichle clcs octehrtcii Untcrrichts, Vol. 
If. (Leipzig, 1607.) 

ItBinr, A. Die Frags rlrr Profcssuren /fir Ptidayogik an 
der buyer. Hocltschtilcn,. (Munich, 1010.) 

Rein, W. EncyklopQdisehes 11 andbuch_ tier Ptldagoglk; 

3.v. Fadadoyisciics U nicer sitals-Semin rir. 

Svtton, IV. S. The DrgnnlznUtm of the Department 
of Education in Relation to the other DepurtmeritB 
in Colleges nnd Universities. Journal of Pedagogy, 
Vo|. XfX, Nob. 2-3. December, IDDO-Mareh, 1007. 
United Slates: — 

American Annaia of Education (1B30-1S3D), 

Catalogues and nnnDUncemcnta of colleges and univer¬ 
sities, 

Hinsdale, B, A. The Study uf Education In American 
Colleges nnd Universities, fidirc, Ren., Vol. XIX 
(1900). pp. 105-120. . 

Ludkey, G. W. A. The Professional Training of 
Secondary Teachers in ths United Stales. (New 
York, 1000.) 

Sottqn, W. S„ and Doltdn, F, E. The Relation or the 
Department or Education La other Departments in 
Colleges and Universities. Journal of Pedagogy, 
Vol, XIX, Nos. 2-3, December, 1 DOQ-March, JM7. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME. —The theory 
that knowledge and right action belong to¬ 
gether is old in the world, and more than one 
epoch of human history has variously empha¬ 
sized its deep faith in the possibility of the 
realization of this ideal. The story contained 
in the etj-mology of such terms ns barbarian, 
heathen, baor,_ oillain, etc., inclicntea how racial 
and caste feelings have first assumed that igno¬ 
rance nnd then something worse, such, c.g., 
as vice and crime, attached naturally to certain 
social nnd environmental conditions which 
were without tho pale of national or urban 
" culture,” The attribution, oil the part of 
the city dweller, o[ ignorance to the peasant 
and the mere country man helped the " edu- 
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cuteil " fur ages to shut tlicir eyes to tho increas¬ 
ing " wickedness " of the great aggregations 
□f human beings becoming more and more 
numerous ns the civilization or modern times 
demanded this expression of its expansive life. 
But, nn the oilier band, Iho longer mem- 
ory at tho country folk recalled the time 
when cities were altogether unknown, and 
blamed the iniquities ivhieli were perceived in a 
culture constantly becoming more complex on 
the very conditions of urban life ilsclr, and 
declared, with the poet, that God made the 
country, hut man (or the devil) the town. 
These two ancient views are reflected still 
in the explanations oJTercd far tiie prevalence 
of crime in human society to-dny. But it is 
idle to gay that the question is scLtlcd by 
stating that the solo or even the chief factor 
in the essential criminality oT children iu 
particular to-day is the existence of the city, 
which iins lost the old " purity ” of the country; 
him "innocence" of the country, past and 
present, is fictitious and not real. To edu¬ 
cation, as a survival factor of mankind, the 
country offers quite as serious problems for 
solution as does the city. 

Much philosophic thought about the matter 
has begun and ended with tile famous words 
of Gray: — 

"'Where ignorance Is bliss, 

’Tts foJJy Id Jjd who," 

or the equally well-known lines of Pope: — 

"A lilllo learning ia « ilangcfaUa thing; 

Drink deep, or laale not III a Plot inn apring." 

Not a little of the discussion of the relations 
of education and crime to-day might be clas¬ 
sified within these limits, — letting happy ig¬ 
norance alone, and "drinking largely"; there 
being a considerable body or opinion to the 
effect that a smattering of knowledge is woreo 
than none at all. After the democratic revo¬ 
lutions which marked the close or the eighteenth 
century, the development of popular systems 
of education (or some approach thereto) went 
on apace, and pedagogical philosophers saw 
in the expected triumph over the ignorance 
that lmd so long and so mightily prevailed 
among the masses the rapid disappearance 
of crime and its attendant evils, from which 
human society everywhere suffered so much. 
And in many authoritative quarters this 
optimism has continued unchanged down to 
the present moment. But the civilizing in¬ 
fluence foreseen by Guizot, when lie created 
the celebrated epigram " every schoolhouse 
opened cloaca a jail,” bos follen far short of 
what was prophesied. Tho spread of education 
during the last century has not really been 
accompanied by a correspondingly marked 
and significant decrease in Llio nmouut of crime 
committed among civilized peoples; the great 
increase of knowledge among men has not 
occasioned n parallel decrease of the sort of 


human wickednesses usually summed up as 
“ crime." 

It may be that the role of education ns a 
preventer and a suppressor of crime and of 
criminal tendencies has been very much ex¬ 
aggerated, and it is not by any means as power¬ 
ful a factor for the amelioration and improve¬ 
ment of the rncB ns lias been believed; or, 
perhaps, the educational systems iu vogue nra 
chiefly at fault, and we have not yet discovered 
the methods by which the evolutional forces 
may be made most of Tor the formal advance¬ 
ment of the individual and or society. Certain 
it is, that the perceptible, direct influence of 
cducnlion in this matter and its service in the 
abolition oT crime and criminality have fallen 
far below the hopes and estimates or the 
enthusiastic champions of popular education 
in the first half of the Inst century- R may 
also be said that some forms of crime have been 
increased by the growth of popular education, 
or have waxed stronger in spite or it, while some 
new ones even have been added to the entegory, 
not as mere proscribed offenses due to new 
laws of very doubtbil wisdom or necessity, 
but ns the immediate result of the increase 
in the spread of knowledge itself, And, if 
there ia taken into account the progress in 
morality, especially, that seems to occur secu¬ 
larly, irrespective, apparently, of the particular 
forms or human institutions, etc., it may bo 
argued also that the indirect effects of edu¬ 
cation have likewise been far leas than lmd 
been confidently and generally expected. 
Drs. Bianco and Gandalfi, in their discussion 
or tho efficiency oT the school in the struggle 
against crime, emphasize the failure of popular 
education throughout the civilized world to 
justify the optimistic pro die lions onco made 
in its behalf. Statistics from various parts 
of the world (particularly certain regions of 
France, and Portugal) indienLe that the 
wealthier and better educated classes are 
proportionately more criminal than tho poor 
ancl tlio ignorant or illiterate, This, to be 
sure, is not true everywhere, but there is enough 
of it to make one doubt the adequacy of modern 
educational methods in coping with the situ¬ 
ation,- Increasing criminality ia doubtless 
due in part to the growing individualism of 
the limes, the spread of urban environments, 
and the exploitation oT child life in innumer¬ 
able new ways, etc, The school, evidently, 
does not furnish to the child, withdrawn for 
so long a time as modern educational methods 
have now made necessary from the home, an 
effective defense against that home which 
reflects the economic and material spirit of tho 
times, and besets the returning scholar with 
suggestions and LempLations, which the mere 
intellectual equipment given by tho stato is 
orten utterly powerless to combat or to coun¬ 
teract. It is many times true also that tho 
home, bad as it is, is more human than tho 
school, and, therefore, more influential socially; 
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it lias in it, naturally, more of the life of the 
child, and when it comes to n hrcalc with one 
or with the other, instinctively Lire child is home- 
led and home-suggested, or udult-Ied and adutt- 
suggcatccl in that environment, and not in the 
scholastic one, It is quite evident that the 
school, if it is to replace the home, must be 
Hit evolutional ami not an artificial substitute. 
Children often turn into criminals because the 
environment which makes them so is so much 
more human than Lliafc which seeks to make 
them scholars. Evidently, in our own day, 
crime modifies itself sufficiently, in many 
cases, to obtain the sympathy ol the home, 
and thus survives in spitu of Lhc efforts of the 
school, which has nob yet learned how best to 
make knowledge serve righteousness. Fer- 
riani, the distinguished Italian criminologist,, 
who made a special study of juvenile offenders, 
does not hesitate to say that "an ignorant 
honest man is worth a thousand educated 
rascals,'’ and that, while the elementary 
schools may be increasingly useful in the 
amelioration and the prevention or crime and 
criminal tendencies, excessiva education may 
play an important rfile in developing the germs 
of crime in children more or less degenerately 
affected. It is, indeed, lie says, the educated 
classes who, in many respects, arc the very 
worst offenders; it is hard to estimate the total 
effect upon society of "their conventionalities, 
white lies, opportunism, loose ideas of morals 
and justice, defiance of law and neglect of 
necessary duties, etc." Needless education, 
likewise, makes doubly dangerous the love of 
money, n weak conscience, hypocrisy, and 
other human failings. The bad example of 
state, school, and family, "the protective 
trinity of childhood," acorns a/ton more con¬ 
tagious and more infectious than the good 
done or capable of being done, 

Ciruoli, moved by his investigations into 
the life and experiences of the evil women 
of the city af Naples, made this interesting 
statement: "The moat notable institution 
for moral discipline is the home, the second, 
the school, the last the city, the teacher of 
practical life. If a woman finds herself in the 
last, without having made a sufficiently lasting 
stay in the first, her moral education, lacks its 
foundation, and the preparation in school is 
not enough to afford resistance against tho 
charm with which city lire has surrounded 
what the theologians call sin." This applies 
largely to men also; and to a considerable 
portion of tlm country as well aa to the modern 
urban community. It is possible that the 
school city, the " Junior Republic," and other 
experiments along a similar line now being 
worked out in America, may contribute much to 
the solution of the crime problem, but they must 
keep in closer touch with the home than they 
seem to be doing in many cases, if they are 
to be real factors in the struggle against crime 
and vice of all sorts. 


Da Lanessnn also points out the crimes 
and offenses condoned by special classes in 
the community ; the loitering of workmen 
on their jobs, the watering of wine by other¬ 
wise honest peasants, the cheating b} r grocers 
and other merchants large and small, bronchos 
of trust, sharp practices in the various pro¬ 
fessions, etc., tho "crimes" of labor, which 
fli'CJtll of considerable influence upon the family 
of the adult who is guilty of them, and upon 
the young of both sexes, who early learn Lhc* 
existence of such tilings, anti soon become 
dishonest enough to cuntlone or to copy them. 

Tho ethical dualism that prevails in so many 
quarters of modern civilization is responsible, 
many think, for not a little or the failure of 
education to unify the morals of children and 
youth. Here the effect of had example is most 
marked and most notorious. Proal, in lhs 
Political Crime, has discussed this question 
in detail, especially os related to politico and 
social procedure. The prevalence of smug¬ 
gling, Lax-dodging, cheating the government 
in innumerable ways, ballot-box stuffing, 
forgery, embezzlement, etc,, among educated 
people ; the defiance of law and order and the 
invasion of individual and personal rights by 
students in schools and colleges ; frauds in 
examinations, athletic contests, etc.; the 
"criminal" esprit de corps of secret societies 
and lifco Organizations; the use of the lottery 
in tlie name of charity and tho church; the 
creednl opportunism of ministers ol the Gospel; 
the 11 honorable" lying of the gentleman: 
the deceiving oF women by men before anil 
after marriage; the deliberate conceal meat 
of necessary facts from children, and the sub¬ 
stitution for these of useless and even dangerous 
fictions, — ail this practically assists in the 
survival, perhaps also in the creation, of crime 
in o, way few people commonly think of. It 
ia a perilous crisis for the child, when lie dis¬ 
covers that tlmso whom lie has trusted have 
been deceiving him, even lather and mother. 
And no school exercises at present existing 
are capable of restoring wliat has thus been 
lamentably undone. If adults would remain 
honest and honorable, there would be few, if 
any, criminal children. 

Dr, Albert lFilson, one of the most recent 
of British authorities to treat the question, 
says in his book, Education, Personality, nmi 
Orirao (p. 147): " As a critic of state methods, 
I should say that the thrpe 11'a have filled 
many a prison. Most of the criminals ex¬ 
amined have passed average standards; some 
have done well. In none nave I found school 
influence producing any valuable effect. Had 
they boon in good private schools, some would 
probably have been saved, and the others 
would have been better without the three R's. 
Instructed degeneracy is n formidable weapon 
against peaceful communities. In olden days, 
the illiterate used their intelligence or associn- 
tivo powers with more useful results, and were 
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far happier; whereas now the same class fill 
their minds with penny dreadfuls anil im¬ 
proper subjects, and suffer from a mental auto¬ 
intoxication, Whab will become o( ua if the 
religious and moral training is expunged from 
the already imperfect, undeveloped system? 
Crime is neb lessened by teaching that it ia 
wrong to steal. It is tho effect of reasoning 
niul de mans trati on which prey outs crime, 
We must associate on the mental screen pic¬ 
tures of the horrible nature of such actions 
and the dangerous consequences, When tho 
temptation arises in the sensory conters, and 
desire is followed by choice, tho well-stamped 
moral and religious 1 associations ' may dic¬ 
tate a choice which is at the same time prudent, 
wise, and righteous.' 1 

Dr, Wilson in Education, Personality, and Crime 
believes that decrease of crime is due nob so 
much to board schools ns it ia to social 
improvements, — children arc nat " horn tired,” 
hut are muda so by the Slate, which, more¬ 
over, destroys individuality and dwarfs per¬ 
sonality. Ho goes so fnr as to say (p. 143) 
that the State lias sinned "in destroying pri¬ 
vate schools, which represent the ideal system.” 
lie is also of the opinion (after years of 
observation) that ” children should have 
ft sound religious training,” hut one neither 
dogmatically sectarian nor controlled by "men’s 
traditions,” Instruction by tho State, how¬ 
ever, cnniiot he a substitute Tor education by 
the parents from the cradle; and Tree street 
play ia often far better than compulsory school 
attendance ■ food for the body must always 
precede food Tor the mind. It must bo re¬ 
membered, too, that "crime is always chang¬ 
ing with the times, ns arc also tho indictable 
□nonces, and the quantitative and qualitative 
methods of administration.” What educa¬ 
tion has really done Dr. Wilson sums up 
thus: " Crime has its fashion, and must be up 
to date, or it would die out. Crime aims at 
being a science as well as a refined art; the 
older clumsy and often brutal methods are 
passing away, mid this alteration, one freely 
admits, is due to modern education” (p, 13), 

The view that milch of crime is " duo to 
bad education, to bad example, to city life, 
etc.,” is set forth by Dr. Lebas, who emphasizes 
the rOlo of education, prevent!vo and reform¬ 
atory legislation, and the efforts or society 
to correct and abolish evils and suggestions 
of evil for which it ia itseir responsible. An¬ 
other very recent monograph along similar 
lines is Dr. J. L, de Lanessau's The Struggle 
apriist Crime, the core of whose argument ia 
the following : ” Tho opinion that all abnor¬ 
mals or degenerates must be move predis¬ 
posed toward vice and crime than normal 
individuals cannot be accepted. For every¬ 
body to be honest, all that is needed ia to 
give them a physical and a moral education 
ns well as possible adapted to the organic and 
physiological conditions in which each one 


finds himself.” It is a mistake to think that, 
with progress from savagery to modern civil¬ 
ization, vice has disappeared from human 
social communities, — what has really hap¬ 
pened is simply that the number of vicious in¬ 
dividuals 1ms decreased. Another mistaken 
idea, according to de Daiicusau, is tlmt crime 
ia hereditary, whereas it is merely a question 
of 11 bad family education.” When the loll 
of bad education and bud example bus been 
taken, there is little left to dispute about; 
with good education and good example, crime 
would practically disappear altogether, Do 
Lanossan is in favor of a maximum of Stale 
interference for the protection ami education 
of ehildron. Whilo tlioru is no necessary 
criminal tendency in very nervous and excit¬ 
able children, an exceptionally goad education 
ought to be provided for them; and nil children 
whose parents or adult maintainors arc away 
from home too long to in alee them proper 
guardians should be attended to by the State, 
As n, means of self-defense, society has the 
right (and ought not to bo hindered in tho 
exerciao of it by any considerations of free 
will, moral responsibility, punishment, etc.), 
to remove from contact with criminal Or 
vicious parents (and other adults), and from 
environments suggestive of crime and vice, 
all children in danger of developing into useless 
or evil members of society. As to juvenile 
erirqinnla, he believes tlmt all such appearing 
before the courts should be gent to special 
schools (industrial, military, utc.), where Lhey 
should remain until they become of age for 
military service, from which Lhey might be 
supposed to benefit. De Lancssmi is more 
optimistic than many concerning the effects 
of "good education” in the abolition of vice 
and crime, and exaggerates thercsulLs of ” bad 
education” as an actual factor in the produc¬ 
tion of criminals. Like some other writers of 
similar tendencies, lie does not recognize the 
factor of personality, which, in criminal as well 
as in normal actions, is of great importance. 

Overemphasis upon education as a pre¬ 
ventive of, or a cure Tor, crime and criminal 
tendencies has sometimes come from hard- 
and-fast acceptance of the theory that anatom¬ 
ical type, language, and culture were originally 
olosely correlated, and have in essentials re¬ 
mained so since. In America to-day educa¬ 
tion as a possible "crime euro” suffers not 
a little from Lhe "biological basis "of much 
of our machinery oT instruction, and the at¬ 
tempt to see in the development of intelligence 
in the race and the individual " stagey,” 
"periods,” "phases,” " opoclis, 1 ' etc,, corre¬ 
sponding to other alleged successive epochs 
or stages in psychical and bodily growth in man 
and the other animals, The attempts to 
baso reformative education on the " recapitu¬ 
latory theory,” the "three stages of culture 
(lilinLing, pastoral, agriculture), are in gomo 
respects worse than the efforts to utilize them 
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in the normal courses of instruction. The 
" throe-stage ” theory of the evolution of 
human culture is now discredited by the best 
anthropologists and ethnologists, as Professor W. 
Lay and Professor H. I. .Smith have recently 
pointed out, and its employment Ji3 an education 
panacea must soon end. Little lmpo exists of 
preventing tho appearance of crime among 
children (infcrcntially also among adults) 
by tho use oT methods dependent upon wholly 
false or partly false interpretations of tho 
course oF human evolution in the race. If 
there is any parallelism between the history 
of the individual and the race, those methods 
only can be af essential value in educating 
tho in dividual which really correspond ta 
phenomena in the racial past, and not to such 
as are presumed or imagined. The ideas that 
children represent tlia past of the race, and 
that they tend to represent the worst of if. havo 
been overworked in connection with very mod¬ 
ern educational theories. "Back to nature,” 
country life, manual training, physical culture, 
industrial education, etc., while all, doubtless, 
of value in certain ways, are, nevertheless, not 
panaceas for tho eradication of crime any 
more than they are infallible guides for tho 
normal development of the sano and healthy 
individual. Their failure to solve the problem 
af normal education prepares us for reasonable 
skepticism ns ta their effects upon the abnormal 
and tho so-called degenerate. In the grasp of 
the pedagogue and tho reformer thoy lose too 
much real generic humanity to be thoroughly 
effective with, the moat generic qE all human, 
beings, the child, And it sometimes seems 
as if the ultimate solution of the problem was 
put off still further in tho future by the ex¬ 
ploitation of so many special " fads.” 

Lombroso, the father of modern criminal an¬ 
thropology, once Said, concerning education and 
crime ; u Education can prevent a good nature 
from passing from infantile crime to habitunl 
crime, but it cannot change those who are born 
with perverse instincts." This view of the matter 
gives us two prime sources of criminals, the chil¬ 
dren who by naturo are temporarily or tran¬ 
siently criminal, and those who are “ born 
criminal” inovitably. Even if education did 
nothing but save normal children from becom¬ 
ing habitual criminals, its xfile in human social 
evolution would be very important, But it 
is almost inconceivable that education, which 
ought to sum up in itself the instructive, stimu¬ 
lative, restorative, and recuperative, not to say 
transmutative, powers of human wisdom and 
experience, should be altogether without in¬ 
fluence upon those deemed ” degenerate ” or 
" abnormal ” even from birth, The apparent 
failure is rather of system than of education 
itself, which all along has been utilized as a 
method of conveying and preserving certain 
sorts of knowledge rather than ns a generio 
factor of human evolution and social progress. 
One may justly say of the results of the etlu- 
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cationnl systems of to-day that the chief trouble 
With them is that 11 Knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers.” Our youth, instead of being 
" rich in saving common sense,” are, after 
being educated in the approved fashion of the 
times, so often really poorer in it than when they 
began. In acquiring something specifically 
racial, national, something peculiar ta epoch or 
to social order! they have lost altogether or 
dwarfed into " innocuous desuetude " the gon- 
crieally human which stands above race, age, 
and olnss, In the course of culture progress 
man has been too tolerant of certain specifi¬ 
cally evil things such, e.g., as war and its 
attendant train of evils. And crime, perhaps,, 
belongs in this category af too tenderly handled 
phenomena. This is very true, if we tako the 
view, set forth byTnrde and others, that crime, 
like any other branch of social activity, nour¬ 
ishes itself to a considerable extent upon the 
economic conditions and theories, the edu¬ 
cational doctrines, the philosophic and religious 
beliefs and speculations of the times, like 
them, also, it gets local color, esprit dc corps 
et de V&vie, submits to racial transformation, 
class modifications, eta. In Tact, in so far ns 
suoli a thing is at all possible, it varies in order 
to survive in a community, which, theoreti¬ 
cally, is intolerant of such elements of its cul¬ 
tural make-up. The rfilo of the school in tho 
struggle against crime is not that af a theater 
of " mental discipline,” but that of an environ¬ 
ment corresponding, on tho one hand, to the 
home, and, on the other, to the city and the 
State, so organized upon.sympathetio lines that 
the child may pass from one to the other with¬ 
out loss or injury, In the ideal State the child 
must be at home without detriment to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and go to school 
without impairment nf the home sense long 
enough to equip him for right conduct and 
eompleto activity in the State, of which tho 
fnmily must always be the firm foundation, 
From one point of viow, at least, particularly in 
America, the question of education and crime 
resolves itself into a problem of the correlation 
of the homo and the school. Indeed, this is the 
one thing necessary for education m gcnarnl, 
Everything indicates that tho school is assum¬ 
ing too much nnd the family acknowledging 
too little responsibility. This readjustment 
outweighs all questions of curriculum, methods 
of instruction, etc. When it is accomplished, 
many difficulties will disappear of themselves. 

A. F. C. 

See Children, Criminality in] Education; 
Education and Instouction ; Mahal Edu¬ 
cation; Funishmhnt; Bislioious Education; 
etc. 
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EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION. — Tho 
ilisl-iiicLioii between education (Enriching) na 
(i wider process and instruction (UnlevrirM) 
as a narrower one lias been especially developed 
in (Jcrinun pedagogicnl theory. Education is 
essentially a moral and social process; it con¬ 
sists in tlic operation of all the influences, 
conscious and unconscious, that shape cliaraoLer 
and give direction to tho affections. In¬ 
struction denotes one of the means of education, 
viz. the nae of intellectual training in the 
formation c f character, discipline, school 
life and government being the other. Prom 
the standpoint of this distinction, tho dis¬ 
cussion (rnised, for example, by Herbert 
Spencer) as to whether education can modify 
character is meaningless; if it does not affect 
character, it is not education. Properly put, 
the question iy how teaching and learning in 
their definitely intellectual aspects shall be 
made contributory to character forming, The 
problem iy the morn scirinus because, while 
it is alinust universally admitted that the 
Jinn) aim of education is moral, most of the 
time of ti lG schoolroom is spent concretely 
un matters af intellectual acquisition. If, 
then, instruction is not made to contribute 
effectively to education, the professed aim 
of the latter is sure to be missed, J, D. 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL, — The grant of £20,000 
made by the House of Commons an August 
17, 1B33, "in aid of private subscriptions 

for the erection or sclioolhouses for the edu¬ 
cation of the children of the poorer classes ” 
marked it new era of definite state intervention 
in the education of the people of England, 
This annual grant increased steadily, until 
to-day it exceeds £.12.000,000. The grant of 
1833 wfla administered by Like Treasury muler 
a minute dated Aug. 30, 1833. The Treasury 
continued to administer the animal grant 
until Apr. 10, 1839, when a board, being 
a committee of the Privy Council, was ap¬ 
pointed 11 ta superintend the application of 
any sums voted by Parliament for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting public education." This 
committee continued to administer those 
funds, and pursued a progressive policy until 
the year 1850, when the increase of the work 
of the committee of the Council necessitated 
the appointment of a Minister of Education 
aiul the creation of an Education Department, 
By on Order in Council or Feb, 25, 185G, 
(confirmed by statute the same year), the 
Education Department was formed and com¬ 
prised the Educational Establishment of the 
Privy Council Office nnd tlic Department of 
Science anil Art which hail bad its origin in 
the report or a select cummittco of the Rouse 
of Commons, which in 1838 recommended the 
establishment oT schools of design, a matter 
that was taken up by the Cummittco of the 
Trivy Council for Trade, In 1B5G the grant for 
this purpose \rns£Qd,375. In 1802 the Hoard of 
Trade had constituted a Department of Practical 
Art with a Science Division. Tlic two depart¬ 
ments, though both under the Education Minis¬ 
ter, remained separate, and when in 1801) they 
were amalgamated in the Board of Education 
formed by statute in tlmt year, tlic science and 
art grant was £587,793. Tho act that formed 
the Education Department in 1650 enabled 
the Crown to appoint a vice-president of the 
Committee of Council on Education who could 
eit in the Hoimc of Commons nnd thus keep 
the people iu direct touch with national ele¬ 
mentary education. TIiub, until the Board 
of Education was formed in IS!)!), the president 
of the Council rep res on ted education in the 
House of Lords, while a vice-president o[ 
tlic committee represented it in the IIouso 
of Commons. The Privy Council thus con¬ 
trolled national elementary education until 
the year 18!)!). The. history of tho policy of 
tlmt Council which resulted in the net of JS70 
and 1870 (throwing tho responsibility Tor edu¬ 
cation partly on the local rates and making 
education compulsory) and tlic act of 1891, 
which made elementary education free, needs 
to be treated iu detail by the student who 
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desires to grnsp tl|e evolution of English edu¬ 
cation, J. E. G. qe M. 
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EDUCATION, COMPULSORY. —See At¬ 
tendance, CoMPULSOIlY. 

EDUCATION, COST OF. — Sco School 
Funds ; Budget, School, 

EDUCATION, DEFINITIONS OF. — See 
Education, 

EDUCATION, HISTORY OF. — See Hts- 
tqtiy of Education. 

EDUCATION, LIBERAL, — See Libehal 
Education, 

EDUCATION, MUSEUMS ILLUSTRATIVE 

OF, — See Museums, Educational. 

EDUCATION OF GIRLS, —See Ginns, 
Education of; Women, Higher Education 
OF. 

EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY OF. — See 
Philosophy of Education. 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE OF, — See Phi¬ 
losophy of Education; Principles of Edu¬ 
cation; Science; of Education; Education, 
Academic Study op; Teachers, Training 
of; Pedagogy; Psychology, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL ATHLETICS. — See Ath¬ 
letics, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. — Gen¬ 
eral, This term may be and is quite fre¬ 
quently applied to include a great number of 
organizations of teachers of recent times, 
though the term Teachers' Voluntary Organi¬ 
zations (([.».), is more accurate. It may also 
include that type or organization dating back 
to the close of the Middle Ages, which aimed 
to organize a teaching force to improve the 
general intellectual, social, and mornl conditions 
of the people. Most oT these latter have been 
religious in their motive and ecclesiastic in 
their origin. Lienee the term Teaching Con¬ 
gregations (g.u.) would accurately describe 
those which arose preceding ami immediately 
after the Reformation, Those arc discussed 
under the appropriate titles, The remainder 
of these societies mentioned in the section fol¬ 
lowing nre also religious in character, but the 
membership is not composed of teachers. 
They are not teaching orders, but associations 
for the promotion of education. To these the 
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term " educational society " may he appro¬ 
priately applied, The most important of these 
are also discussed briefly under the appropriate 
separate titles. But the term “educational 
association” is also used to describe tho type of 
organization which grew up in most countries 
in western Europe and in the United SLates in 
tho early part of the nineteenth century for 
the encouragement of popular interest in edu¬ 
cation and Tor the improvement of school con¬ 
ditions. Such associations grew out of the 
Bame general condition which produced the 
public educational systems of this period. 
The fact that the German states were belter 
provided with public school systems than the 
other countries mentioned is an explanation of 
the slighter importance of such organizations 
there. Such ns existed were minor or local 
associations, looking toward specific educa¬ 
tional reforms such as those of Dnaedotv and 
the advocates of physical education. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century 
these associations generally developed into 
associations for teachers; either of a general 
scope or of teachers of the highly specialized 
phases or education. Such associations will be 
treated 11 n dor the enp lion Teacher s' Voluntary 
Associations. More recently, associations for 
genornl educational propaganda are again be¬ 
coming prominent, These arc usually devoted 
to the promotion af special educational causes, 
such as moral or industrial education, (Sec 
Religious Education Association; etc,) 

It is difficult to say with certainty what xvas 
the earliest of the various European voluntary 
societies for promoting education among the 
oor, but it probably was flic society founded 
y Gerard GvDotc at the end oT the fourteenth 
century anil known as the Brethren of tire 
Common Life (g.u.), the society Lo which 
Thomas k Kempis owed his education. At the 
end of the sixteenth century (15SH1) the Jesuits 
(q.v.) hail brought their method (Ratio Stvdio- 
nm) lo perfection, and had thou been at work 
with this end in view Tor fifty years. The 
society rounded by C6snr dc Bus in 1592 near 
Avignon and known as La Congr6g(\lion tie fa 
Dadrinc Chr6licnnc probably paved the way 
for later societies that limited their work to 
the education of the poor, The Oratoriems (g.a.) 
nnxl the Port Royalists (fl.u.) in the seven teenlh 
century had a larger goal than this, and cer¬ 
tainly an outlook that bad in it more of-the 
Renaissance ideal than was presented by the 
Jesuit method, The Institute of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools was founded by St, 
Jean Baptiste do la Salle on May 27, 1084. 
About the same date ns the French and Eng¬ 
lish societies must be placed Francke's (g.w.) 
work for poor scholars at Halle. 

England, — The history of educational asso¬ 
ciations in England is peculiarly the history of 
tile development of elementary education. 
Purely professional societies are of more recent 
growth than societies for the promotion of tho 
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education of the maggea. But the Inst few _ Other societies which interested themselves 
decades have witnessed the rapid rise of aocic- in the promotion of general education also 
ties, professional and lay, for the advancement arose during the nineteenth century, among 
of every phase of education. Probably the which the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
earliest association of importance ill the his- Knowledge founded in 1826 by Lord Brougham 
tory of English education was the Society for must be mentioned. The National Home 
tho Promotion of Christian Knowledge (g.u.), Heading Union (fl.iJ.) was established in 1BS7 
founded in 1008 by Dr. Bray. In 1785 the to stimulate and direct home reading; and in 
Sunday School Society wue established, and noon 1003 the Workers' Educational Association 
met with great success both in tliQ number (<p.) enmo into existence for tin? promotion of 
□f pupils reached nnd the number or teachers higher education of working men nnd women, 
employed. The two societies which laid the The Recreative Evening Schools Association 
foundations of tho present system of elementary (18S0) has for its objoefc the creation of public 
eduention were the British and Foreign School interest in and the establishment of contimm- 
Society (r.u,), founded by Lancaster's friends in tion schools of a practical and recreative kind. 
1808, ana the National Society for Promoting _ Organizations of another typo arc nssocin- 
the Education of the Poor in the Principles of tiona for the promotion of public anil profes- 
the Established Church ( 17 . 11 .), established by sjonal interest in tho scientific study of educa- 
Dr, Boll in 1811. A third society of a similar tion. One of the earliest of these Was the 
type was the Christian Instruction Society Education Society, founded in 1875 "for the 
founded in 1825 to represent the views of Bap- development of the science of education," nnd 
lists and Independent Dissenters. Irish cdu- since 11389 amalgamated na a section of the 
cation wns promoted, among other associations, Teachers’ Guild, itseir a national organization 
by tlm Kildare Place Society (g.u.), for undo- established in the interests of the teaching pro- 
nominational education, rounded in 1811, and fcsalon. Established ng early as 1346, tho Col- 
the London Hibernian Society, established on Ego of Preceptors (q.o.) sought to advance the 
Protestant principles in 1316, In 1830 wns interests of education by training nnd ccrtifi- 
foiiiHletl the Home and Colonial Infant School eating teachers. The Parents' National Edu- 
Socioty (u.u.) which trained teachers for infant national Union (1801) seeks to disseminate 
schools. The Central Society, founded in 1837 among parents the best principles of education 
by Sir Thomas Wyso and others, collected and and training children and brinj* the homo and 
published educational information of a Btatis- school into close sympathy with each oilier, 
tical, historical, and descriptive character. In The Child Study Society has n. membership of 
18‘1‘t tho interests of ragged schools, especially parents and educationists for the study of 
in London, were promoted by the Ragged School mental and physicnl condition of children and 
Union, In 1843 the recently formed Con- of educational methods. The aims of tho 
gregationnl Board of Education arranged for a Moral Education League, founded in 1807, arc 
series of lectures to propound the views of tho abyioUB from the title of the society. Since 
Hoard. The course was delivered at Crosby 1001 the British Association has devoted a 
Hall, and was well attended. They were pub- Bection (Section L) to the discussion of educa- 
lislicd in 1848 as the Crosby flail Lectures on tianal topics, which has gained in strength anil 
Education, which contain objections against importance every year. Tim contribution of 
government action in education, and the ud- the North of-England Council for Promoting 
vantages of voluntary effort. Tile years from the Higher Education of Women (1307-1S74) 
1850 to the passing of the act of 1B70 are full to the cause which it espoused must also receive 
of interest in tho history of educational ftgita- moivtion. The Fraebcl Society (1874) and the 
tion and nssociational activity, much of which National Froebel Union were founded in the 
coincided with the democratic movement in interests or the education of young children, 
the north of England. The Lancashire Public the latter organization granting certificates to 
School Association was founded in 1047 , and in teachers through its examining "board. 

1850 assumed the title of the National Public Teachers' professional associations have de- 
■School Association, for the establishment of vcloped largely within the last fifty years, or 
unscetarian rate-aided schools under a demo- even less, These will be discussed under tho 
orntic system of government, In the same title Teachehs 1 Voluntary Aobooiationb, 
year (1850) the Manchester and Snlford_ Com- France.—-Associations of teachers for the 

jnittce came into existence to maintain the study of educational questions may be divided 
opposing side of acotarinniam. In I860 the into three classes, none oT which is devoted 
National Education League was launched in solely to the study of these questions, 
favor or unsectarian public education, and was 1. Associations of professors or instructors 
opposed by the formation in the same year of organized for the defense of their professional 
tfic National School Union, which Btood for interests, for mutual assistance, etc, They 
denominational principles, Many of the nsso- also study questions of instruction and school 
eiations which appeared during the period of discipline, pass resolutions on the curriculum, 
agitation went out of existence as soon as their estimate the comparative value of different 
objects were achieved, books used in tho school, etc, An example of 
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this type is the Educational Society of Princi- 
pnls of Public Primary Schools in Paris (Sociiti 
Pidagogig ite das Direcleurs el Directrices dcs 
fecoles Primaires Puhliques dc Paris), The dis¬ 
cussions at their meetings are published in their 
bulletin, They exercise a sufficiently great in¬ 
fluence on education, since the principals, to a 
certain extent, are free in their own schools to 
employ such methods as seem preferable to 
them. 

2, Associations or leagues for the improve¬ 
ment of hygienic conditions or scientific 
methods of instruction, These societies in¬ 
clude at the same time teachers, parents, medi¬ 
cal men, philanthropists, etc. They discuss 
the social value of methods of instruction, the 
best arrangement of the curriculum, the 
utility of certain measures Tor the improvement 
of school hygiene, the health of the pupils, etc. 
They have no direct influence on the school, 
although they have teachers among their mem¬ 
bers. But they lay their views before tho pub¬ 
lic authorities which examine them for any 
hints they may olTer. Typical of these asso¬ 
ciations is tlie Lenguc oT Doctors and Families 
(La Liguo dcs Midecins cl des Families), estab¬ 
lished in 1902 for the improvement of physical 
and intellectual hygiene in the schools, It 
organizes national and international congresses 
for this purpose, 

3. Scientific associations for the study of 
child psychology, the educational value of 
methods of instruction, etc. This membership 
includes at tlio same time teachers, scientists, 
mid others who take a theoretical interest in 
educational questions. The teachers meet 
there to exchange the prnclienl observations 
made in the classroom in return for the scien¬ 
tific views on tho child given by psychology 
and physiology. The best known of these socie¬ 
ties is the Society for the Psychological Study 
of tlio Child (Soctiti pour VElude Psycholofjique 
dc P Enfant), suggested in 1902 by F. Buisson 
in the Correspondence dc FEnseignement Pri - 
mnii'e, and organized in 1SD9 by F, Buisson, 
L. Marillicr, etc, This society has branches 
in Lyons and elsewhere. 

Other analogous associations devote them¬ 
selves to the methods of teaching abnormal 
children, e,g, the Sociiti dji Patronage Familial, 
in which Dr, J. Philippe and Dr. Paul Boncour 
organized a medical-pedagogical clinic in 1902; 
the Socidi dc VCEiuii'e dc V Eufance Aixorniah 
established in Lyons in 1906 by M. Gran- 
villi era, Professor Beau visage, and others; and 
a society in Bordeaux rounded in 1Q0G by 
Rector Thoinin, Professor Regis, and others, 

J. P. 

Germany. — While there is no country 
where the teachers arc more thoroughly organ¬ 
ized, the broader type of educational associa¬ 
tions, which is nab specifically composed of 
teachers, has not been sa important. This is 
due to the fact that several centuries earlier 
governmental activity had accomplished in the 
von. ii — 2 s A 


way of establishment of public schools that 
which in America and England was left to 
popular propaganda during the early nine¬ 
teenth century. Tho more important of these 
teachers' associations are discussed under 
Teachers' Voluntary Associations. 

Outside of these general teachers' associa¬ 
tions, there are many societies which arc de¬ 
voted to particular movements in pedagogy, 
such ns the Horbart societies, to the study of 
methods in the different school studies, par¬ 
ticularly drawing, gymnastics, mnnunl train¬ 
ing, etc.; or arc engaged in the pursuit of 
economic or charitable objects for the benefit 
of teachers and their families, Tho last- 
named societies arc often known as Pesfa- 
lozzivereire. 

There arc many other associations for the 
promotion oT particular objects, such as female 
education, industrial c due a Li on, improvement 
of instruction in drawing, natural science, 
mathematics, modern languages, etc. Lastly 
there may be mentioned two large and widely 
extended associations with educational pur¬ 
poses, though not mainly composed of teachers, 
namely tho Allgemeine deulsche Sprnchverein, 
the object of which is the purification nf the 
German language from unnecessary foreign 
words, and the AUgemeine deulsche SchuP 
verein, which helps to establish and to keep up 
Gernmil sohools in the Slavic and Hungarian 
parts of Austria, in South America, and in 
other parts af the world, where a German- 
spcalcing minority, living among a non-German 
population, needs to be assisted in its struggle 
to maintain its native language and civiliza¬ 
tion. A recent educational reform movement 
of great importance has given occasion to the 
formation of three societies which include 
numbers or people outside of tho teachers' pro¬ 
fession, associated with others from within the 
profession to secure the udoption of specific 
educational policies, The three associations 
most prominent in the agitation that brought 
about the changes in the secondary school 
system of Germany, and culminated in tho 
conference or December, 1S90, and June, 1900 
are the Verein /fir tScAuJre/onu, established 
18B9, favoring radical changes, the Gi/iminsial- 
l/erein, which is conservative, and the JBin/un'ts- 
cchukerein, advocating a unification of school 
typos, an organization of the moderate liberals. 

The services to the cause of popular educa¬ 
tion in Germany rendered by Lheso various 
associations, especially those of the teachers 
themselves, can hardly be overestimated, 
Through their collective efforts the intellec¬ 
tual, financial, and social condition of the 
teaching profession has been raised, the work 
or the schools has been steadily improved, and 
the respect for popular cclucntion on the part 
of the public, ns well ns on the part of the 
political rulers, has been greatly increased, 

United States. — The American Institute of 
Instruction (q.v,), which was organized in 1330 
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anil is still in existence, wns the first educational 
association rormeil in the United States. Until 
the mure recent developments of the National 
Education Association, it met the needs of a 
national organization; for while its member¬ 
ship lias always been largely from the New 
England states, representative educational 
lenders in most of the .states of the Union have 
always participated in its euimcils, Thu West¬ 
ern Literary Institute ( 9 . 1 O, although con¬ 
templated ns early as 1829, was not formally 
organized until 1831. It met an educational 
need in the Mississippi valley not unlike that 
supplied by the American Institute of Instruc¬ 
tion in New England. Fifteen an min l sessions 
(1831-1845) and three extra meetings were 
held. The American Lyceum Association (g.a.) 
was organized in 1831 and held its Inst annual 
convention in 1830. It aimed primarily to 
advance the interests of popular education 
through the establishment of public libraries, 
lecture courses, and museums, The American 
Association for the Advancement of Education 
( 5 . 11 .), which, in some important particulars, 
wns the parent of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, wns organized at Philadelphia in 1849 
and held yearly meetings until 1850, It wns 
distinctly representative of the now state school 
systems which came into prominence at this 
tune, The National Teachers' Association 
(ipu.), which was the immediate predecessor of 
the National Education Association, was organ¬ 
ized nt Philadelphia in 1857. The subsequent 
career of these associations will be given under 
Teaciiuus’ VonuNTAnv Associations. 

A aLill marc recent development has been tho 
formation of organizations of students inter¬ 
ested in tho technical study of education. 
Thus in 1805 wns organized the National Her¬ 
bert Society for the Scientific Study of Teach¬ 
ing. To this society is due much credit for 
the encouragement of scientific investigation 
anil a more thoughtful consideration of edu¬ 
cational problems. In 1DOZ this society 
broadened the scope of its interest and was re¬ 
organized under the title, National Society for 
the Scientific Study of Education. In 1902 
was organized in connection with the mid¬ 
winter meeting tho Department of Superin¬ 
tendence of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, Llio NnLionnl Society af College Teachers 
of Education. This society devotes its ntten- 
Liun In the consideration of problems of organi¬ 
zation and methods of collegiate and university 
departments of education. Section L, organ¬ 
ized l!)0fi, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, is devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of education. 

Special interests continue to bring into exist¬ 
ence societies which are national in their scope, 
influential in their work. Among those of 
recent origin are the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education (1006); 
anti Lhc Society for the Study of Moral Prob¬ 
lems of Education. Occasional congresses such 


as the Congress of Social Education, Boston, 
and the Moral Education Conference (New 
York and Providence, 1911), servo 11 purpose 
similar to that of these associations, and differ 
only in the fact that the permnnenb organiza¬ 
tion is more in the nature of a committee which 
provides for meetings and n general attendance 
of what mny be considered merely temporary 
members. 

Sec Teachers 1 Voluntary Associations. 

Relaronces; — 

Son retorimcea under Teachers’ VoLOUTAnY Asso¬ 
ciations. 

EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS, DIVER¬ 
SITY OF, — One of the most marked features 
of public education in the United States is the 
great diversity in the racial, economic, anil 
administrative conditions which determine, 
in large part, wlmt kind of an educational 
system can be maintained. So greatly do these 
conditions modify education that in no two 
states, and often in but few counties within a 
filatCj ilo approximately the name educational 
conditions exist. Even within tho snine county 
two different towns or cities frequently present 
quite different educational conditions. Still, 
notwithstanding these diverse ennditiona, cer¬ 
tain similarities exist within certain geographi¬ 
cal arena, mid one frequently speaks of the 
educational systems of certain groups of states 
ns presenting somewhat similar educational 
conditions. 

Education in the Now England states, for 
example, is perhaps most guided niul in some 
respects encumbered by historical traditions, 
which not infrequently stand in the way of 
needed educational reform. Here one finds 
some of the liest ns well as some of the poorest 
of schools, Local taxation is highly dcvrlopcd 
here, but general taxation for a state school sys¬ 
tem, ns opposed to n series of local school systems, 
is ns yet in its infancy, Secondary education 
is well developed, hut the state university is 
almost everywhere lacking. In both Hid North 
Atlantic group of states, which includes the 
New England states, and in lhc North Central 
states, we find a very mixed population, due to 
Hie fact that the greater part oT our great 
foreign immigration lias settled in Lhc states 
of these two groups. The negro problem, 
however, is not marked here. The states 
□f these two groups, too, arc most advanced 
in manufacturing, trade, and industry, and the 
combination of those two factors lias resulted 
in a dense anti highly mixed population anil 
in the development nT large commercial mid 
manufacturing cities, and iins brought to the 
front some of tho most complex mid most 
difficult educational problems now confront¬ 
ing American school officers. In the North 
Central division in particular we find n very 
deep interest in education and a willingness 
to pay. for schools. Secondary education and 
the state university are well developed here, 
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and the numerous educational associations 
anil tlic large attendance at summer schools 
indicate a deep interest in cducnLional prob¬ 
lems on the part of the teaching staff. In 
llio South Atlantic and South Central groups 
of states entirely different educational con¬ 
ditions exist, These states arc not so densely 
settled; and are essentially rural and agricul¬ 
tural, and they have not as yet recovered 
financially from tho ravages of tlio Civil War. 
High taxation here produces but a small in¬ 
come, The elementary schools ara frequently 
very pool'; and secondary education is only 
now in the process aT development. In ad¬ 
dition, all of these states have a large negro 
population, which in many counties exceeds 
the white population in ratios of two, three, 
and four to one, and Tor the negroes a separate 
school system must he maintained. 

In tho Western Division, which comprises 
the group of states extending from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, we find a 
sparse and scattered population, possessing 
large initiative, relatively large wealth, a strong 
belief in public education supported in largo 
inrt liy general taxation, much advanced 
Bgislntion, and good schools. Some of the best 
rural schools in the United States arc to ha 
found in this Western group of states; there 
are many well developed secondary schools, 
considering the sparsity of blm population; 
and the state university is everywhere a 
marked feature of the educational system of 
tha state. 

Many elements contribute to tho formation of 
the educational attitude of n people, and many 
things condition the possibilities of properly 
supporting a school system. The presence or 
absence of good or bad historical traditions: 
the presence or absence of intelligent and 
effective leadership, resulting in goad adminis¬ 
trative conditions and good school laws; the 
presence or absence of natural resources, good 
climate, accumulated wealth, agricultural pos¬ 
sibilities of a high order, ancl an intelligent and 
thrifty population; ami tho demands made 
upon the school system by the presence of di¬ 
verse mens or complex social conditions; — 
these arc some of the important elements which 
modify educational conditions and limit educa¬ 
tional possibilities, and these vary greatly in 
tlie different states and groups of states, 

E. F. C. 

For a, mere detailed statement of educational 
conditions in the different states, see the 
articles on the state school systems, as A Ba¬ 
hama, Aiiizona, etc., under tlm subdivision 
Educational Conditions. 

IlBlerence: —• 

CoddeiilkYi E. P. Changing Conceptions of Education. 
(llcisNjn, 19QD.) 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS AND JOUR¬ 
NALISM. — The earlier type oT publications 
indicated by this title was quite different from 


the educational journal of the present, designed 
for the members of the teaching profession. 
During the eighteenth century, magazines 
such as The Taller (1709) and The Hveclatar 
(1711) in England, and the Moralische lruc/iea- 
schviflen (1713) in Germany were designed to 
improve the general intellectual and mornl con¬ 
dition of the people, Along with and follow¬ 
ing these, especially in Germany, appeared the 
various Annuls ami magazines designed to 
convey popular information mid practical sug¬ 
gestions tD the masses, During the latter pnrt 
of the century publications of ji similar char¬ 
acter Tor cluldren ixnpenral iu considerable 
number. Following these came a type of pub¬ 
lications more distinctly educational in the 
narrower sense, since they aimed to furnish 
subject matter of instruction, of a more or less 
popular informational type, especially along 
the line of the natural sciences and the newer 
subjects, which ns yet had not been well formu¬ 
lated as school subjects, Out of these in the 
early part of the nineteenth century developed 
the publications designed for the members of 
the teaching profession, now with the estab¬ 
lishment of the public school systems grown in 
number and in importance sufficient to support 
publications of this character. However, even 
earlier magazines of the typo, such as the 
American Journo! of Education (1820-1830) 
and The Aimak of Education (1B30-1S37) nd- 
clresscd a much larger public C|mn the teaching 
profession, and aimed to arouso a public in¬ 
terest in education and to give information 
appealing to a much larger clientele. The 
entire subject will be treated more fully under 
the caption, Journals and Jouhnalihm, Edu¬ 
cational (q.w.). 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. — Sec 
Psychology, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, —See Jour¬ 
nalism, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. — Sec Edu¬ 
cational Associations; Teacubos' Vor.UN- 
tauy Associations, 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY, — Soo So¬ 
ciology, Educational. 

EDUCATIONAL TRACTS, —See Tuacts, 
Educational, 

EDUCATIONAL VALUES. — See CouiiSE 
of Study, Theory of; Values, Educational. 

EDWARD III AND ENGLISH EDU¬ 
CATION.— See Anolo-Nouman Dialect; 
Anold-Noiuian Sciiooldoohs; Dla r;x Deatji 
and English Education, The, 

EDWARD VI, KING OF ENGLAND (1537- 
1553), — Born Oct, 12, 1537, he was only 
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nine years aid when he came to the throne, 
and only fifteen when he died. Yob lie Imb 
been held up for worship ns the patron saint 
of Protestant learning, and reputed (is the 
founder of the whole system of English second¬ 
ary education, the inventor and clonor of the 
Free Grammar Schools, tlio public schools of 
England Edward was undoubtedly a well- 
educated boy. overeducated, indeed, under Dr. 
Cox, cx-heatlmaster of Eton, desoribed by 
Asclmjn (g.o.), in the School/naslr.^ as " the 
best teacher and greatest beater of our time. 11 
and Ilia exercises and essays show n remark¬ 
able ptecoaity. But it is obvious that a boy of 
nine, however precocious, could Imvo had Ha in¬ 
fluence on public affairs, or on the act for the 
dissolution of colleges and chan tries passed in 
the first year of his reign, which gave occasion 
for tire false reputation he haa enjoyed. This 
act abolished all the colleges, chantries, guilds 
and hospitals, except the cathedrals, the colleges 
in the universities, and Eton and Winchester 
as part of the universities, ami confiscated 
their proporfcy to the Crown. This meant 
the confiscation of the endowment of nine 
tenths of tiio schools in England, as they nearly 
nil formed part of or were attached to such 
colleges and chantries, The acb indeed pro¬ 
vided [or the appointment of n commission 
to continuo tho grammar schools and assign 
lands out of tho confiscated property for their 
endowment, But as there was nob time, nor, 
in tho financial straits or the public purse at tho 
time, inclination to assign endowments, the 
grammar schools wore continued only till 
further order, with salaries to the masters of 
the net amount which they were actually re¬ 
ceiving from the endowment at tho time or 
the dissolution. Tiio song schools, which did 
the work of elementary schools as reading 
aa well na music achoolg, wore swept away. 
In thvee or four cases of quite recent foun¬ 
dations, such ns Bcrkhainpstcnd, Herts, the 
confiscated endowments were at once restored 
by act of Parliament in the anma year, 1548. 
In perhaps a dozen cases they wore restored 
or other lands given instead to the corpora¬ 
tions ef towns, who bought back the guild 
lands or wero incorporated to tnicc the place of 
dissolved guilds, as in tho case of Shakespeare's 
school at Stratford-on-Avon. In about twenty 
crises special bodies of trustees were incorpor¬ 
ated ns 11 Governors of the goods possessions and 
revenues of the Free Grnmmnr School of Ed¬ 
ward VI in tho town of Sherborne, 1 ' or wher¬ 
ever it might be, and were granted sometimes 
by purchase, sometimes by way of gift, lands 
belonging to dissolved chnntric3 or guilds, not 
the same which had belonged to them before, 
for they had been sold, but lands af other 
chantries which for soma reason had remained 
unsold. Tho credit of the refoundation of 
the scanty few thus rcfomulcd must be given 
to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and after¬ 
wards Duke of Northumberland, who had 


ousted from power and executed tho DukE 
of Somerset, Edward's uncle, the Protector, 
and ruled in Edward’s name from 1550 to 1653. 
A certain number of refouiulntions already 
arranged under Edward wore actually' carried 
out under Queen Mary and received her name. 
The only school foundation in which Edward 
had any personal share, mid that was a very 
subordinate one, the real founders being Ridley 
the " martyr Jl Bishop of London, nnd Lord 
Mayor Dobbs, was that or Christ’s Hospital, 
London. This was founded not as ti grammar 
school but a9 n foundling hospital, as part 
of a great scheme of poor relief, and was en¬ 
dowed entirely by the subscriptions and dona¬ 
tions of tiro citizens oT London. 

Edward VI has, therefore, no claim whatever 
to be regarded as the founder or promoter or ed¬ 
ucation. Educationally his reign was signal¬ 
ized chiefly by the spoliation of some 300, 
ami tho subsequent rceiidowment oT some 
thirty achoolg. A. F, L. 

See Foise Schools; Foundations; Hkfou- 

MATION AND EDUCATION. 
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IiBacii, A. F. Edward VI; Spoiler of Schools. tJorL- 
Iciiiporury Him., Vol. LXII, 1802, pp. 303-384. 

English iScAooIs at lha Refar>»alio\i. (Loiulrm, 1600.) 

Articles on Schools in the Victoria County History far 
Bedford: Berks; Derby; Gloucestershire; limits; 
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EDWARD WATERS COLLEGE, JACK¬ 
SONVILLE. FLA. — A coeducational insti¬ 
tution established in 1SS3 and maintained 
under tho auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Florida for the education of colored 
Btudonts. Theological, classical, scientific, nor¬ 
mal, English, business, bible and music courses 
ara offered. The entrance requirements arc 
equivalent to about four points school work. 
Degrees of B.D., A.B„ B.S., are conferred. 
There arc seven instructors on the faculty. 

EDWARDS, BELA BATES (1802-1652).— 
Activo in religious education; \vn3 graduated 
at Amherst College in 1824. ITo was tutor 
at Amherst, secretary of the American Edu¬ 
cation Society (g.i),), editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of the American Education Society, 
and professor in the Andover Theological 
Seminary. Author of the Eclectic Readers 
(1835). W. 3. M. 

EDWARDS, EDWARD (1B12-18B0), 
One of the most active promoters of the public 
free library movement in England. lie vn\s 
fora time supernumerary assistant in the depart¬ 
ment of printed books in tho British Museum. 
About 1840 lie collected library statistics at 
home and abroad and published them in the 
Athoi KEinn. lie thug attracted attention, and 
when tho committee of William Ewart (q.v,), 
met to disousa tho question of free libraries, 
Edwards was ono of the principal witnesses, 
Hewna instrumental in opening the first library 
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maintained out of town rates at Warrington in 
1848. In 1850 he was appointed the firat li¬ 
brarian of the Manchester Free Library 
(opened in 1852), where ho remained Tor eight 
years. He promoted improvements in libraries 
and librarianship. Hie works arc important 
contributions to the history af libraries. hey 
include Memoirs 0 / Libraries (1859); Libraries 
and their Founders (1865); article, " Libraries " 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica (ISG0J; Free Town 
Libraries (I860); Lives of the Founder & of the 
British Museum (1870). In 1883 Edwards 
was placed on the Civil List. He died in 18BG, 

RijferancM: — 

Didyanary of iVafiannt Biography. 

GnBHNWDDD, T, Edward Edwards, Chief Pioneer of 
Municipal Libraries. (London, 1002.) 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN (first) (1703- 
17GB), —TIib famous theologian of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, and probably the ablest and most influen¬ 
tial religious leader that America has produced; 
was graduated at Yale College in 1720. He ivns 
tutor at Yale lor two years and was president of 
New Jersey College (now Princeton.) 1757- 
1758, His writings include An Inquiry into 
the modern prevailing Notions respecting the 
Freedom af the Will (1754). W. S. M. 

Rtierearn; — 

Allen, A. V. G. Jonathan Edwards, (Boston, 1&S0.) 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN (second) (1745- 
1801). — The second president of Union College; 
was graduated at Princeton in 1705. Ho was 
active in a movement looking toward the educa¬ 
tion of the Indians,, and was president of Union 
College for two years (17OD-1801). 

W, a. M. 

EDWARDS, RICHARD (1822-1008).— 
Schoolman, educated at the Bridgewater 
(Mass.) Normal School and the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. Ho was instructor in the 
Bridgewater Normal School (1848-1853), prin¬ 
cipal of the high school at Salem (1S53—1854), 
principal of the Salem Normal School (1854- 
1857), of the St. Louis Normal School 1B57- 
1862), and o[ the Illinois Normal School (1802- 
1S7G). He was state superintendent of Illinois 
from 1887 to 1801. Besides numerous papers 
on educational subjects, he was the author of 
a aeries of school readers and for several years 
editor of the Illinois Teacher. W. 9. M. 

EDWARDS, THOMAS CHARLES (1837- 
1900).— Welsh divine who became the first 
principal of the University College of Wales at 
Aberystwyth in 1B72. It was due to his efforts 
mainly that the institution met with success in 
spite of the numerous financial difficulties with 
which it was beset. Edwards took an ac¬ 
tive part also in promoting the success of the 
University of Wales. In 1891 he retired from 
Aberystwyth and became principal of tho Cal- 


viniatio Methodist Theological College at Bnla. 
In 1808 his services to the University of Wales 
were recognized by tho conferment or the first 
degree of D.D. granted by that body. 

EFFERENT, — The term signifies " carrying 
from." Efferent nerve fibers arc those which 
carry stimulations from the central nervous 
system baok to the muscles or other organs at 
the surface of the body. Efferent fibers aro 
synonymous with motor fibers unci are opposed 
in kind and function to afferent or centripetal 
fibers, the latter carrying the stimulation to¬ 
ward the central organs. C, H. J. 

See Nervous System, 

EFFORT. — Effort implies the putting forth 
of enerpy in reaching an end. But not all such 
expenditure of energy is effort, for it may he 
easeful or habitual. Effort implies in addition 
a factor of labor, tail, pain, struggle in the sur¬ 
mounting of obstacles, or overcoming or diffi¬ 
culties, which lie between tho agent and his end. 
Since difficulties attend the reaching or most 
ends that arc worth while, and since there is a 
natural tendency to become discouraged and to 
abandon activity when serious difficulties aro 
met and activity becomes disagreeable, entire 
educational schemes have been built around tho 
conception oF effort though generally not under 
that name, but under that of discipline, Such 
educational schemes have frequently involved 
one or both of the following errors; (1) In tho 
first place, it is overlooked that all normal effort 
involves an end, a good, or something satisfac¬ 
tory, for the sake of which activity occurs, 
Tills end for the sake of which activity occurs 
ia of interest to the agent; or it represents an in¬ 
terest (as we talk of a man's business interests 
or concerns), something of importance, of value 
to him on its own account. Thus effort and 
intorest (i/.u.) nre not normally opposed to each 
other, but arc correlative. That is, the greater 
the interest in the end, the greater the desire for 
it, the more effort ia tho person willing to put 
forth in achieving it; while what seems of little 
account or worth is, for that Very reason, nob 
worth enduring much pains or trouble to reach. 
This statement does not imply that the end of 
activity is plcnsure, or getting agreeable sensa¬ 
tions; but it does imply that every genuine end 
is agreeable or of interest in the very fact of 
being nu end. Effort, pain, trouble, struggle, 
is concerned not with the end, but with the 
means of attaining the end. The educational 
fallacy consists in ignoring the primary place 
belonging to dn end having value on ita_ own 
account, and supposing either that disciplinary 
offort can take place without any end in view, 
or else that one result is just as good as 
another, being out an excuse in any case for 
seeming willingness to undergo painful boil. 
(2) In the second place, it is thought that since 
effort in behalf of ends, in spite of difficulties, is 
a necessary trait of character, power of effort 
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may beat be secured by multiplying difficult 
toaka, introducing obstacles, making work die- 
agreeable, and then compelling pupils to keep 
at work, in spite of their natural reluctance. 
This introduction of difficulties, obstacles for 
their own sake, has, however, no relation to sur¬ 
mounting obstacles that lie in the way or achiev¬ 
ing an end, When there aro so many ends 
intrinsically valuable whose attainment is at¬ 
tended with difficulties, there is no need to in¬ 
vent difficulties or create tasks merely for the 
sake of calling out effort and securing uiscipliuo. 

Thera are of courses mnny ends that aro im¬ 
portant and valuable whoso worth is not im¬ 
mediately recognized. In tlicir caso it is,. af 
course, a genuine educational problem to bring 
tho young to such a recognition «r their value 
as will stimulate to effort fur their realization. 
But the nature of this problem ia entirely mis¬ 
conceived when it is taken to be a matter not 
of leading pupils to appreciate new values, 
but of doing disagreeable things without any 
appreciation of any end. Since the Utter is a 
psychological impassibility, when it is at¬ 
tempted, the effect upon tho pupil ia (1) to lead 
to evasion, shirking, procrastination; or (2) to 
keeping the mind upon something else which ia 
agreeable, nnd doing the task with a minimum 
of attention nnd thought, in a routine, perfunc¬ 
tory way (one of tl\c chief methods oi inducing 
habits of mintl wandering in pupils); or (3) fas¬ 
tening upon some trivial, external, or irrelevant 
phnao of the activity ns a source of interest and 
making that tho end which carries the disagree¬ 
able means. It is, unfortunately, only too truo 
that a skillful lonelier can "arouse nn interest" 
in performing even the most mechanical and 
unintelligent tasks; but if the same skill were 
used in leading children to appreciate the value 
or new endB that are inlrinsicnlly significant, 
ho as to put forth effort, painful in itself, for the 
sake of realizing the valued cud, a training of 
Power in effort would be secured without tho 
evils mentioned above, and nlso or a sort which 
would be available hi the concrete situations of 
later lire, while the training had in performing 
meaningless and trivial tasks is not available, 
to any extent, for transfer. J. D. 

See Education; Formal Discipline; In- 
TBnEST; Values, Educational; Will. 

RelerenDo : — 

Dbwey, J- Jnftrcsi na related la Will. (BlooniiiiBlan, 
III.. 181)0.) 

EGBERT, or EGBEHRT. — Archbishop of 
York (735-7GG) and master of the York School. 
Jn tJio life of Egbert, as given in tho Diction¬ 
aries oj Christian biography and NaLinnnl 
Biography, he is wrongly reputed sis the founder 
of the famous York School and the toucher 
there of Alenin, its famous master. But these 
lives are based on an anonymous and supersti¬ 
tious fife of Alcuin, in u 11 very ancient- Ms. 
at Tlhoima," existing in 1G17 and never seen 
since. This Ms. was alleged to date from S29. 


It pretended to be derived from information 
supplied by Sigulf, one of his pupils. Hut tho 
date assigned to it is highly improbable, and the 
life is so mere a piece of hagiography, written 
for reading ill church or refectory, being full of 
miracles interspersed with pious reflections, as 
usual in the lessons for saints' days, that it can¬ 
not be accepted as of good historical authority. 
This anonymous French legend writer not 
only makes Hcebcrct, as ho calls him, Alcuin's 
master, but by way of asserting the tradition 
turns Egbert himself into a pupil of Bede's 
and a monk from boyhood nnd makes Bede 
live twenty years longer than he did, It is 
impossible, if Bede had been Egbert's master, 
that Beda would not himself have referred to 
this fact in the famous letter or advice which 
he wrote to Egbert on his becoming archbishop 
(Bede's Ecclesiastical History, ed. Plummer, i. 
405), jn whiali lie pointedly refers ta having 
stayed with him ns a guest and discussed all 
Boris of political and religious questions with 
him ns a justification for addressing his 
friend and equal, now become his father 
in God, in tho somewhat puritanical strain 
he adopts. Had Bede ever held to Egbert 
tho relation of master to pupil, a reference 
to this would have boon a much more direct 
and effective apology, if indeed any apology 
at all would be needed, However, the 
legend writer tells how Hceborot followed in 
Dude's stops as n teacher. "For from dawn, 
if . Lhero was hd obstacle and it was not a 
saint’s day, to the sixth nr very often till the 
ninth hour, sitting on his bed. ho opened tho 
secrets of scripture ta his pupils ns was appro¬ 
priate to each, Then lie got up and said his 
prayers and mass. And then ngam towards ves¬ 
pers, when except in Lent, he took a spare but 
well-cooked mcnl with his pupils, he did not 
spare the tongue of the reader, so that lie might 
be refreshed with bread in botli kinds. After¬ 
wards you might soc the boys in tho father’s 
presence, piercing each other with their sharp¬ 
ened weapons, discussing in private wfint after¬ 
wards they would in serried ranks light in pub¬ 
lic.” This is a picture not of a public school 
such as that which a busy bishop might have 
held at York,-and Alcuin in the palace school at 
Aachen, where grammar and literature and logic 
were taught, but of the aged abbot in the retired 
leisure of tho monastery with a few or the 
younger brethren learning theology. The pic¬ 
ture is inconsistent with a Inter passage, de¬ 
picting n real public bonrding school, which 
seems to have been taken from Alcuin's Own 
poem, but transferred from Albert to Egbert, 
— with whom anil Ennbnld, Albert's successor, 
the Dictionary aj Christian Biography confuses 
him: "He had indeed a crowd or scholars, 
noblemen's sons, some of whom ivcro taught 
and instructed in tho rudiments of the art of 
grammar, others in the discipline of tho liberal 
nets, nnd some in holy scripture." That Egbert 
did indeed tench school nt York is not to be 
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doubted, since Alcuin himself says sq, But 
neither Alcuin nor Alenin's biographer repre¬ 
sents Egbert ns creating or founding the school 
any more than Bede represents Theodore and 
Adrian as founding Canterbury School, Ju3t 
as Canterbury School must be attributed to Au¬ 
gustine, so York School must be attributed to 
Paulinua, its first bishop. Indeed, Bede directly 
bears witness to this by telling us how the song 
school continued under James tlio deacon, who 
stayed in the North during the reaction to pa¬ 
ganism which followed on Edwin's death, when 
Paulinus fled. The cathedral remained, and on 
Wilfred's coming as bishop in GG4, James col- 
leotcd n school of singers round him, Avhile 
Wilfred himself no doubt taught the grammar 
school, which then included all'learniug. 

OE Egbert Alcuin simply says that" Wilfred II 
handed nvor (in 732) to Egbert the rights of the 
venerable see when he caused him to be his suc¬ 
cessor. Ho was of royal blood and was a most 
illustrious ruler of this church and an admirable 
teacher [egregius doctor ) ancl ruled, for thirty- 
four years.” This matter-of-fact sort of way 
of speaking of Egbert's teacliihg entirely nega¬ 
tives any idea of his having founded tho school 
or of his being Alcuin 1 s master, and is in strik¬ 
ing contrast to the way Alcuin speaks of 
Albert (g.w,). The school is treated as a going 
concern, taught by the archbishop as a matter 
of course. A. F. L, 
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EGGLESTON, EDWARD (1837-1302).— 
Author and educational writer, was educated 
in the common schools of Virginia ; editor of 
the National Sunday School Teacher; author 
of Unosier' Schoolboy, IIcosier Schoolmaster, 
iSc/ioofmaster in Literature, and several text¬ 
books of history. W. S. M, 

EGO — This word lias long been used in 
to clinical writing as synonymous with the 
word "self" (g.y.). It has been used to dis¬ 
tinguish the essence of conscious personality 
from tlio physical world or the non-ego. Tho 
derivatives of the term are used in popular 
parlance, The word itself is used for the most 
part only in technical literature. C, II. J. 

EGYPT, EDUCATION IN. —Ancient Egypt. 
— The Egyptian culture was the product of the 
Nile Valley. Until very recently our knowl¬ 
edge of Egyptian history reached back only ns 
far ns the nge of the builders of the great 
pyramids, andMcnes, the traditional founder of 
the first dynasty, had come to be regarded ns 
mythical. But the pyramids presupposed a 
high stage of civilization, nod the question of 
its origin was soon raised. A widely accepted 
theory, and one still held by a number of 


scholars, regards Egyptian culture ns Babylo¬ 
nian in origin. The recent excavations have, 
however, disproved this claim, We arc now 
able to trace the development of Egyptian 
culture from its beginnings in the neolithic, 
oven the paleolithic age. By 4241 n,c. astro¬ 
nomical knowledge hud developed to such an 
extent among the inhabitants of the Della 
that they were able to introduce a calendar 
with a year of 3G5 days. A millennium later 
Babylonian civilization was still in its begin¬ 
nings. 

The old adage that necessity is the mother 
of invention is perhaps nowhere better ex¬ 
emplified than In Egypt, Egypt's earliest 
inhabitants, pushing in from the edge of the 
desert, found in tho alluvial valley of the Nile 
one of the most fertile areas an the face of the 
earth. But even after they had subdued the 
jungle, they were compelled to keep up a con¬ 
tinuous struggle with nature, for Egypt is prac¬ 
tically rainless, and it is only by making use 
of tho water of the Nile that the soil, ever 
replenished by the silt deposited by the yearly 
inundation, is made to yield the abundant 
returns of which it is capable, The Egyptians 
early developed an extensive system of irri¬ 
gation, and were thus able to produce an agri¬ 
cultural wealth sufficient to maintain a pop¬ 
ulation far greater in density than is found 
anywhere in Europe to-day. This agricultural 
wealth was the foundation upon which Egyp¬ 
tian culture was built. Egypt has been 
called tho mother of the mechanical arts, and 
the reason is not hard to find. In Egypt man's 
ingenuity is taxed to the utmost ta devise 
ways and means for making the best use of his 
natural assets. Perhaps this explains why it 
was that the Egyptians never pursued knowl¬ 
edge for its own sake, never cared for the 
theoretical. Egyptian education remained in 
all periods intensely practical, One of Egypt's 
wise men is represented as admonishing his son 
ns follows ; "Give thy heart to learning rind 
lovo her like a mother, for there is nothing 
that is so precious as learning." lie goes on, 
" Behold, there is no profession which is not 
governed. It is only the learned man who 
rules lumsclf.” J It was because learning 
gave a man superiority aver the unlettered 
that the Egyptian pursued her so diligently. 
Learning opened the way to official prefer¬ 
ment, while tho ignorant man, 11 whose name 
was unknown,” was "like the heavily laden 
donkey" nnd was " driven by the scribe.” 
These scribes, that is, officials, never weary of 
telling of the superiority of their profession 
over nil others, nnd not infrequently boast in 
their tomb inscriptions of how, by their ability, 
they ivere able to rise from obscurity to positions 
of honor at the court. 

Tho Egyptian hoy spent the first four years 
of his life, the years of childhood, with his toys. 

1 Unlti39 olhBnviec indicated, fiuotaltona arc from Er¬ 
in an 1 a Lift in Ancient Egypt, 
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Many of these are preserved in our museums, mothers constituted Lho scant rare upon which 
bucIi ns a crocodile with movable jaw, dolls with they hud to subsist while they learned their 
movable arms, a jointed (loll representing a lessons, consisting largely of "instructions'' 
slave grinding corn, etc, Theoretically tho or precepts, among whieh were such ns 11 Dc not 
lather was supposed to look after the educn- greedy to fill thy body,' 1 "Share thy bread with 
tion of his aon, as is shown by the many din- others.” Tho (Doys probably looked upon this 
lDgucs of the didnctic literature between lather severity na a matter of course; their revenge 
and Bon. But in practice the hoy was sent came when they in turn had become musters and 
away to school, In the Old Kingdom nil of flogged their pupils, or when, ns official scribes, 
Egyptian liTe centered about the nbsoluto man- they had the pleasure of seeing their deputies 
nrcli and his court. Consequently the hoys lmle the taxpayers before them while they nincle 
of the wealthy Were sent to the schools at> the inventories of the assessible property, the 
laahed to the palace, where they were educated probable value of which was usually nscerlninud 
with the king's sons. The tutor of the princes, only after the administration of sound beatings, 
who was called their "nurse,'' was one of tho Education in Ancient Egypt consisted largely 
highest officials of the court. A man who in the inculcation af ethical precepts, practical 
later became high priest was brought up by philosophy, and good manners, The boys 
King Mcnkuro "among the royal children in also received instruction in gymnastics end 
the great house of the king, in the room and swimming. After they had mastered the art of 
dwelling place or the king. 1 ' This Pharaoh's writing, which must have been nil exceedingly 
successor contained to show him favor, and laborious task, they were act to work at eopy- 
when he had reached the age of manhood gave ing ir instructions," One of the oldest ox- 
him " the groat royal (laughter Ma'atkha to ainples of the didactic school literature is the 
wife.” So in the time or the Middle Kingdom Papyrus Prisse, dating from the beginning of 
a nomnrch of Slut relates with pride how he the Middles Kingdom, but containing the wisdom 
had takon his swimming lessons with tho roynl oT Itngemni and Ptah-hotep, viziers respectively 
children. Another says, " Ilia Majesty seated of Snefru of the Fourth, and Iaesi of the Fifth 
mo at Ilia feet in my youth, and preferred me Dynasty. Among the sayings of this hook nro 
to nil my companions. Ilia Majesty was the following: " Da not proud of thine own 
pleased to grant mo daily food, and when I learning, but do thou take counsel with all men, 
walked with him, praised me each day moro for it is possible to learn from all, Treat a 
tlmn he had the day before." He, too, waa venerable wise man with respect, but correct 
given a (laughter nf tile king in marriage, thine equal when he maintains a wrong opinion, 
Under the Empire the schools seem to havo . . . Calumnies should never be repeated, , . . 
been attached to tho various deportments of In a strange house look not at the women; 
the government whore instruction was given marry; give food to thy household; let there he 
by one of the higher officials to whom the no quarreling about the distribution.” Even 
pupils were nsaigned and under whom they more detailed is Lhe advice of the instruction 
served a sort of apprenticeship. Qno of theso dating from the Empire, " Lot thine eye be 
pupils writes to his master, " I was with thco open, lest thou become a beggar, for the man 
since I waa brought up nB a child; thou didst that is Idle comeLh not to honor, . . . Enter 
heat iny back and thy Instructions went into not uninvited into the house of Another; if ho 
my ears,” There must have been a large num- bids Mice enter, thou art honored. Look not 
ber of these " instruction houses," ns Lhe schools around in the house of another. If thine eyes 
were, called, to train tho vast army of officials see anything, bo silent about it. . , . A man's 
who looked after tho affairs of the government, ruin lies in his tongue. . . . Do not sit down 
The ranks of the officials were recruited largely while another stands who is older than thou or 
from the middle class, who holds a higher olfiec than thine," 

Discipline was severe, nnd there was plenty But there were other forms of literature which 
of (logging. The Egyptians held that by this the boys copied and studied, A favorite for 
means they were able to train all animals, almost a thousand years was the story of Sinulie, 
11 The youth has a back, he attends when it is written in the Middle Kingdom and Lclling of 
beaten.” 11 Spend not thy day in idleness, or the adventures of Lliis nobleman, who, doubtless 
tlioti wilt he flogged, For tho cars of the young for political reasons, was compelled to flee the 
nro placed on the back, and ho hears when he is country on the accession of Sosostris I (1080- 
flogged,’' With eueh precepts na these continue- 1035 n.c,), and who, after spending a long time 
ally put into practice, it is no wonder that we nre in Syria, was pardoned in his old ago by the 
told that tho children left school, when the noon Pharaoh and allowed to return home, 
hour was announced, 11 shouting for joy.” The time of the Middle Kingdom was the 
The master saw to it that the boys did not over- classical age of Egyptian literature. Besides 
sleep themselves, thus missing part of lesson tho story of Sinulie, ive havo an account of the 
time, the results of which, they were taught, adventures of the prototype of Sinbrul the 
” endured forever like the mountains.” The Sailor (BrcaBted, History of Egypt, p, 203). 
boys were sparingly fed: three rolls oT bread and Fairy tales circulated amon^ the common 
two jugB oEbeer brought daily from home by the people, and found eapression In literary form 
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(Papyrus uestcar), Events of everyday life divisor until ho got the dividend. With the 
were made tlio subjects of " fine writing , 1 " exception of the only fractions they could 
which had now become popular. 11 The Tale of handle were those with 1 as numerator, 
the Eloquent Peasant was composed solely in order Their rule for determining the area of a circle 
to place in the mouLh of a marvelous peasant a is worth mentioning. The diameter was taken, 
scries of speeches in which he pleads his case one ninth of it subtracted therefrom, and the 
against an official who had wronged him, with result squared, The Egyptians sLurtied the 
such eloquence that he is at last brought into the heavens. They made charts of the constella- 
presence of the Pharaoh himseir, that the man- tions, and by means of extensive tables could 
arch may enjoy the beauty of the honeyed rhet- determine with considerable accuracy the pasi- 
□ric which flows from his lips" (Breasted, c-d. tion of many of them. As ire have already 
ei7. p.204). This nge also developed philogopli- seen, their practical knowledge of astronomy 
icnl works, One of the llcrlin papyri (No. had enabled them to introduce a calendar, 
3024) represents an unfortunate, weary of life, bnsetl upon the heliacal rising of Sirius (Sothis) 
arguing with his soul on the advisability of end- as early as 4241 d.c., but they never developed 
ing their unhappy existence. The opposite any theory of the heavens similar to the Enuy- 
extreme is shown in the Song of the liar per, Ionian astrology to be handed down to later 
which dwells upon the transitory nature of life times ns the highest wisdom, 
but advises the fullest enjoyment of it wliilo Medicine was extensively studied and prac- 
one may (Breasted, op. cit., p, 200). Profes- ticod in Egypt. " The medicaments recom- 
aor Erman calls it the national drinking son^ of mended comprise nenrly everything which can 
the Egyptians. The poetry of this period in some way or other ho swallowed, whether 
rnngcs from simple compositions, such as tho in solid, mucilaginous, or liquid form " (Mns- 
iSonfl of the Threshers, to hymns singing the pero, Dawn of Cmlwaffon, p. 210). Many of 
praises of the reigning monarch, and showing the recipes of Egyptian physicians were bur- 
rigid strnpliic structure, ns The Hymn to Sesostns rowed by the Greeks, and one, for determining 
111 (Breasted, op. cit., p. 207). the sax of nn unborn child, found its way into tho 

The favorite modo of instruction in the timo folic mcdicino of modern Europe (Paullini, 
of the Empire was by menns of epistolary corre* Neiaiermchrler.. heilsamer Drcckapalhekc (1G07), 
spondence between tutor and pupils in which the see Ermnn, Agyplische Chrcstomalhie, p. 48), 
former imparted wisdom to tho latter and If it is remembered that it was only with tho 
taught him tho proper forms of letter writing, rise of modern science that hocus-pocus was 
A large number of these, exercises hayc como banished from our own medicine, it will not 
down to us, They are easily recognized by tho cause surprise to learn that magic always 
corrections written by the tutor in the margins, played the most important rfllo in that of tlm 
On the back of these letters nro frequently Egyptians. 

found jottings referring to the work in which One must visit tho museums of Europe and 

the pupils were engaged while pursuing tlieir Egypt to gain an adequate conception of tho 

studies; another evidence of tho practical na- marvelous technical skill developed by tho 
turn of Egyptian education, and reminding one Egyptians in the carving of wood and ivory, in 
of the famous spelling lesson in Nicholas metal working, in Bculpturc and painting. 
Nickleby, Buck of tho skill of the artisan was the mind of 

The study or literature was but the means to the artist-designer, one of whom, an " overseer 11 
an end. Thereby fncility in writing was ac- of tlm " gold house ’’ where the " figures and 
quived nml the correct forms and usages images of all the gods ” were fashioned, tells 
of tlm language mastered. As already indh how he gained the royal favor, and was finally 
caLed, many persons of obscura origin were made councilor of the treasury (Brcosted, op. 

advanced to high official positions because of cit., p, 245). But the ripest genius of Egyptian 

the exceptional ability which they showed, but culture found expression in architecture, Tlm 
the large majority of scribes remained clerks and temples of Egypt have held the admiration of 
secretaries, or overseers of lower or higher rank, the Greek, the Roman, and the modern world; 
The mastery of business and legal forms— they are being studied by all sLudcnts of archi- 
bills and accounts, receipts, contracts, wills, tccture to-day, The Egyptian architect was a 
deeds, etc. — took up the greater part of tho man possessed of all the lenrning of his day, 

pupils' time, A large number of such legal The first of these of whom we have any record 

and business papyri dating from the Old King- wna the wise man Imhotep, learned in priestly 

dom wero found on the island of Elephantine, wisdom, magic, medicine, and architecture, 
and arc now preserved in the Berlin Museum. Ho was the patron saint of all the later scribes, 
An interesting papyrus dating from the and "2500 years arter his death he had become 
Middle Kingdom shows the practical nature of a eod of medicine, in whom the Greeks, who 
the mathematics of the Egyptians. This dneu- culled him Imouthcs, recognized their own 
ment contains rules for measuring fields, Aaklcpios " (Brensted, op. cit., p, 113). In tho 
determining the capacity of a granary, cto. Old Kingdom the prime minister frequently 
The Egyptian did not have division as we know held the office of chief architect, a thing not 

it. Instead of dividing, he kept multiplying the unknown in the following periods, To the 
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genius of Incni, Sonniut, Thutly, Ilapuseneb, 
uiul others, the architects and favorites of the 
Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, avc owe 
the ningnifiGGnb buildings of lhc capital of the 
Empire. 

Finally, a word about the impression the 
Egyptian learning mmlo upon the Greeks. It 
was during the restoration or the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty that the priests, who were now the 
only ones who could rcutl them, collected and 
studied the writings or the past, now regarded 
ns sacred, and read into them meanings which 
they never possessed. The Greeks accepted 
these fanciful interpretations nil the more read¬ 
ily because of the awe inspired in them by the 
impressive remains of Lhc mnteriid civilization 
of tlio Egyptians with which they lmd become 
acquainted, Their opinion of the marvelous 
wisdom of the Egyptians was handed clown to 
modern times and was only shown to he false 
by tlm decipherment of the hieroglyph during 
the last century, D. D. L, 

Nora.—Nori'-Egyptolari-Us ore apt lo bo confused 
by lhc widely divergent eyalcina nf clironuloay found in 
lbo dUTnrent histories cf J'igyji t. This ianot the lilaco lo 
discuss lliis problem ; suffice it .lusay that, in the opinion 
ut tho writer, Meyer in his Apuplischa ChrnrullcyCc haa 
said Ilia lined word on (lie auhject. 'J'lio dales boro ap¬ 
pended fur reference are taken [rum Breasted, A History 
of Kauvh PP. 697 f. 

Accession o[ iVIenes and Beginning 

of tlic Dyne atlea .3-100 n.c. 

Dynasties I and II (ThoTltinUes) . . 3100-2080 n.c. 
Tlio Old Kingdom, Dynasties 

III-VI . 2080-21?6 ii,a. 

l'criml of Decline. Dynasties 

VIl-X . . , . 2175-2100 n.o. 

The Middle Kingdom, Dynasties 

Xl-XLI.2100-17aB n.o. 

IlyksOH Dominion. Dy rustics 

XlH-XVfr .. , . 17BB-15SO n.o. 

'I'lii! Empire, Dyncisties XVIII- 

XX. 16SO-1000 o.c. 

l’erlndar Decline (including Liby¬ 
ans)^ Dynnaties XXI-XXIV , , 1030-712 n.o, 

Ethiopian Supremacy, Dynasty 

XXV. 712-003 o.o. 

Rcsltirnllan, Dynasty XXVI .... 063-S25 n.c, 

Porsiun C'oiniucst . 025 o.c. 

Egypt seized by Alcaander Iho 
Qrcat ...... . , , , 332 n.c, 

Egypt became a Homan l'rovinco , . 30 n.c, 

Mod ern Egypt. — Modern education in Egypt 
is the product of two agencies; the mis¬ 
sionary, and the European powers that have 
lmd control or the political aft’aiva of the coun¬ 
try, The population is mixed ns regards racial 
origins and religious beliefs, but the vast ma¬ 
jority rjf the people, 01.8 per cent, or a total of 
11,21)7,1109, are Moslems; Chrislimis, adherents 
of the Coptic and Greek churches, form 7,8 
per cent; Jews .34 per cent. Apart from the 
necessity of raising an annual tribute for Iho 
■Sultan's treasury, the Khedive is supreme in 
Egypt, save for the authority exercised by the 
English adviser, whose sanction is required 
for every linancial act td the government. This 
authority was conferred by the Khedive in 
18S3, ut which time the system of two controi- 
lers-gencral, one English, the other French, 


which lmd been adopted in 1B7D by agreement 
of the European powers was discontinued. 
Down to 18B3 French influence predominated 
in the system of modern education; since that 
year, it has given way to the English influence. 

The existing prevision for education in Egypt 
consists of native schools, many of which l^ V c 
a very ancient history, and modern schools. 
Efforts have recently been made (« obtain 
a complete survey of schools anrl higher institu¬ 
tions and Lo bring the elementary Schools, both 
native unci foreign, under a measure of govern¬ 
ment supervision, As a consequence, Liu; edu¬ 
cational statistics of Egypt, iu regard to system 
and completeness, compare very favorably with 
those of tlio most ndvancctl European nations. 
In the reports on the subject issued annually 
by the director of the statistical department, 
the schools arc clossilied under Lhe following 
heads; (2) government schools; (2) govern¬ 
ment kuttabs (vernacular elementary schools); 
(3) kuttabs under government inspection; ( 4 ) 
other Egyptian schools; (5) foreign schools, 

The government schools owe their origin to 
Mohammed Ali Push a, who was appointed 
governor of Egypt in 1B0G, and made himself 
master of the country by force of arms in 1831, 
In 1841 Mohammed Ali was recognized ns Vice¬ 
roy under the guarantee af the five great Euro¬ 
pean powers, Convinced oT the superior vnluc 
of Western education ns compared with the 
system of his own country, this ambitious ruler 
established schools modeled on those of Europe 
for Hie purpose or training Egyptian students 
for careers in the different branches or the public 
service. In tlio last decade these schools have 
increased in number, nnd at the present time 
they form .a system, including primary and sec¬ 
ondary schoots, colleges, and technical institu¬ 
tions, in all of whicli instruction is given partly 
Lhrough the medium oT a European language. 
Formerly an English side and a French side 
Were both Included in the government schools; 
but within the last few years Hie number of 
pupils in the latter hns been steadily decreasing, 
and in many enscs lhe French division 1ms been 
discontinued. When first established, the gov¬ 
ernment schools were not only free, but the 
students were boarded and clothed at public 
expense; under Ismail Pasha (1863-1879), the 
fourth Khedive in direct descent from Moham¬ 
med Ali, students received money allowance 
from the government. This gratuity ceased, 
however, in 1874, siuce which time fees have 
been charged. 

The foreign schools arc rdso modern, nnd arc 
eiLher missionary schools or arc maintained by 
European governments in the interests of their 
own people in Egypt. The schools which are 
classified as Egyptian nrc Moslem .schools, 
or schools pertaining tn the native Christian 
churches, i,e, Greek and Coptic, The lrmgunge 
of instruction in these schools is generally Ara¬ 
bic, and the teaching is mainly directed to 
religion. 
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The number of pupils enrolled in nil classes 
of schools at the date of the last report (190S) 
was 288,445 (249,22G males; 30,719 females), 
Of the total number, 175.515 attended the 
kuttabs. The following table shows the distri¬ 
bution of the remaining 113,430 pupils. 



Nationality 

Sen o oca 

Teacjikiib 

Pupils 

Egyptian ..... 
English. 

320 

3.147 

00,040 

25 

153 

2,267 

.American. 

158 

4 JO 

12,840 

Austrian ..... 

ID 

0B 

1,047 

ISO 

Dutch. 

2 

7 

French. 

137 

1,185 

17, BOS 
622 

German . 

E 

GO 

Greek . 

32 

154 

5,774 

Italian. 

40 

207 

S.70Q 

Ollier . * 

2 

24 

431 

Total ..... 

735 

5,475 

113,430 



Very nearly hair the above sobools, 336, and 
more than half the pupils, 08,378, were reported 
from Cairo, Alexandria, and the three canal 
towns, Port Said, Ismnilia, and Suez. Tho 
modern schools maintained by the Egyptian 
government in 1 SOS were as follows: — 


Schools 

Nuuneri cf Students 

Class 

.Number 

Egyptians 

FareJgoira 

Primary. ..... 

3B 

8,481 

75 

Secondary. 

4 

1.B07 

12 

Teachors' Training. , 

10 

807 

2 

Technical and Special. 

10 

1,572 

56 

Higher ...... 

6 

005 

4 

Talal. 

97 

13.B42 

148 


The higher schools include the following: — 


teachers. This U the oldest institution in 
Egypt, founded in 072, and one of six higher 
institutions having a total of 15,000 students 
maintained by tho Waqfs administration, or 
religious endowments pertaining to the mosques, 
Beside the six higher institutions, the Ivaqfs 
administration maintains thirty-one primary 
schools, with nearly 2000 pupils. 

One of the mast important efforts on the part 
of the Egyptian government in respect to edu¬ 
cation is the maintenance of day and evening 
technical schools. The foreign authorities have 
also engaged largely in this work, Altogether 
there were in 190S four technical evening schools 
maintained by the government at Cairo, and 
six foreign evening schools of the flame class 
distributed between Cairo, Alexandria, and the 
canal ports. These schools enrolled 912 stu¬ 
dents, of whom 273 were natives. There were 
also tho same year 12 day technical schools 
with 726 students, Thera arc several flourish¬ 
ing commercial schools in charge of French 
clerical orders. 

From tiino immemorial indigenous schools, 
ltuttabs, have been scattered throughout 
Egyptsome arc attached to mosques, others 
are maintained by pious trusts, and some are 
purely private. It was not until 1897 that 
an endeavor was made to bring these rudi¬ 
mentary schools within the sphere or depart¬ 
mental supervision. Following English prece¬ 
dents, this was done by a Bystem of inspection 
nnd awards of which the schools might avail 
themselves. Government aid was made depend¬ 
ent in each case upon daily instruction in the 
three elementary subjects, apart from any relig¬ 
ious teaching, combined with the report of the 
government inspector as to the general condi¬ 
tion of the school, The growth of the system 
is shown by the following statistics: — 


Designation of Sennet 

Ndmdeii op 

Students Yba „ 

No nr 
Phivate 
Hcwabs 
In¬ 
spected 

No. cf Pupils 

No. 

Kuttabs 

8c- 

cuniNn 
□ iiants 

i 

Total 

Qiunt 

Days 

□Ida 

Total 



Medicine , ... . . , 

Cadis (Magistrates).. , 

Engineering 

Chemistry.. 

155 

14 1 BOS 

102 1°°° 

4 _ 

301 

3581 

0,03B 

174,023 

G0S 

10,852 

7,536 
IDO,876 

110 

3054 

82,475 

12,305 


In addition to the government schools, the 
French maintain at Cairo one higher school for 
young men, which in 1908 had 205 students. 
The American schools comprised in the table 
showing nationality are in charge of the Ameri¬ 
can Mission, and arc chiefly primary, but this 
Organization maintains a college for girls at 
Cairo which has generally between sixty and 
seventy students, The remaining higher' insti¬ 
tutions are native, following the traditions, 
doctrines, and methods of the various religious 
aecta. The largest and most important of these 
is the University nt Cairo, El-Gama el Azhar 
University, with 9040 students and 329 


A staff of three inspectors and thirty-six 
sub-inspecters, several nf whom arc English, is 
maintained b} r the Ministry of Education in the 
exclusive interest of this work. There are also 
143 kuttabs under the immediate control of the 
ministry, with about 1200 pupils, This brings 
tire total number of pupila in supervised kllttabs 
to 202,000. While the instruction is given in 
the vernacular tongues, the endeavor is made 
to use modern methods, and, as far as the limited 
scope of the schools permits, to impart modern 
ideas. 

In the statistical reporta the schools arc ar¬ 
ranged under the different local divisions, 
namely; tho five governorships (mohajzas) 
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of principal towns, and the fifteen provinces 
(minfinas), which are subdivided into districts 
(iisins), From this presentation it is seen that 
while the modern schools are confined almost 
exclusively to tho towns, the inspected kiiUuba 
are increnaing in the provinces and even in tho 
remoter districts. The government maintnius 
four training colleges, three tor men and one 
for Women, to prepare Leueherfl far the kuttahs, 
and also weekly classes at thirty centers for tho 
benefit of teachers already engaged in schools 
of tins class, The expendi ture for the vel'Uaeu- 
lar schools rase from SI4,820 in 1808 to 8318,050 
in 190S. Thctotnl expenditure for education by 
the ministry in the latter yeaT wns -32,225,0Of), 

A. T. S. 
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Mange, Paui,, Plitlie Ecfiool Education. (Worr eglcr, 
Mass- 1000.) Contents. — Pi. I, Sketch I, Puhlio 
School Educnlion in Egypt. 

Miungii (Aifiieu MilnrhLF irst Viscount. En land 
in Eoupli Utli cd.. mill midi Lions suimimming 
Ihr, course ol events to tlin year 100-i. (London, 

mod.) 

MqhamMCTi, Sa'id. De I'instruction Jiiibli^iuj cn. Egypte 
el (It’S fid/ormes A y introduirc. (Lo Culrc, 188H.) 
Wcxls, 8. II. L'Orannlsiilioii et le Dfevclnpiicmcnt do 
I'Eiiscignomcnt nericolc, induslriol eL commercial 
onEgypto. L'Eaypto Conlcmporaire, May. 1911. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND. — Broadly speaking, ifc mny 
lm said that the whole of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was a period of preparation for the great 
activities in all branches of education that began 
to operate at the opening of Lho nineteenth cen- 
tuyy. . From the beginning till near tire end of 
the eighteenth century there wns on the ono 
hand a pvoeesa of declining administrative and 
teaching efficiency in all branches and grades 
oS education and oh the other the sowing of 
seeds that were destined to produce enormous 


harvests. Thus nlcme.ntnry education, as rip- 
resented by .small endowed schools, charily 
schools, and workhouse schools, grew less null 
less efficient, but in fact we find in the early 
part of the century a great multiplication in the 
number of those schools, ami in the Inltor part 
of the century they were supplemented by .Sun¬ 
day schools anil at the very end by monitorial 
schools. Again the numerous' endowed gram¬ 
mar schools were fairly efficient during the first 
quarter of the century, hut after that (lute a 
sternly decay set in that no effort Seemed able 
to stop. By 1750 the grain mar .schools, except 
in very special eases in growing towns or 
famous centers of learning, Were becoming less 
nntl less efficient, and the attendance smaller 
ami smaller. The masterships and even the 
ushersliips became in numbers of eases sine¬ 
cures, and the endowments of the schools were 
Elinmclcssly abused. The Court of Chancery 
(q.v.) and the Commissioners of Charitable 
Uses created by Quecsn Elizabeth made cfforls 
to cheek the disease, but the system of appeals 
and the terrible cost of the proceedings made 
little progress possible. Certain great ecclesi¬ 
astics, such as Dr. Markham, Arehbiahop of 
York, at one time the Head tuns lei- of lV C st- 
minstor School, did something to improve mat¬ 
ters, luit the position Us stated by Lord Kenyon, 
Chief Justice, in 1705 shows Jmiv complete was 
tho failure of secondary education at that date: 
" Whoever will examine the state of the gram¬ 
mar schools in different parts of this kingdom 
will see to what a lumen tnblo condition most 
of thorn arc reduced, ami would wish that 
those who have any superintendence or control 
over them find been ns circumspect as the 
Archbishop of York has been an the present 
occasion. If other persons had equally done 
their duty, we should not find, as is now the case, 
empty walls without scholars, and everything 
neglected hut the receipt of the salaries and 
emoluments. In some instances that have 
lately come.within tny own knowledge, there 
was not a single scholar, in tho schools though 
there were very large endowments to them" 
(The King vs, (Ac AreAbisAop of York. Term Re¬ 
ports, vol, VI, p. 400). On the oilier hand, the 
schools that remained efficient, such ns Eton 
(g.a.), preserved a vary high standard of classi¬ 
cal scholarship, and this standard was likewise 
maintained at the Universities. Moreover in 
an age of change the schools were in Tact pre¬ 
served intnet ; their endowments were not lost 
or turned to other and lower uses. The vast 
secondary system was preserved, and is to-day 
at last reaching a remarkable degree af effi¬ 
ciency, In the universities, ton, the teaching 
efficiency steadily declined until Lho first, the 
Oriel, revival at Oxford toward the end af the 
century, Adam Smith, writing in 1770, says, 
"In the University of Oxford, the greater part 
of the public professors have for these many 
yenra given up altogether even the pretence of 
teaching.’ 1 Things were aa bad at Cambridge, 
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Yet in this period wo find at both universities 
that the mighty classical tradition waa pre¬ 
served intact, and Famous lecturers, such ns 
BlncksLane at Oxford, still lectured. Richard 
I 1 arson ( 9 , 11 .) (1750-1808), perhaps the greatest 
of all English scholars, waa educated at Eton, 
ndomed Oxford and Europe in this period, and 
produced a new text of Euripides, while both 
universities produced scholars and authors af 
the highest gifts. Moreover, it was in 1747- 
1748 that the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
was founded at Cambridge, and no less than 
twelve Cambridge professorships were founded 
in the eighteenth century, Both universities 
wore saved for their great work of the nine¬ 
teenth century, work of light and leading far 
the entire western world. The eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was a period in English education for 
which ibis difficult to account. 

J. E. Q. do M. 

Other and move special phases of this sub¬ 
ject arc treated more Tully under separate 
topics, such as Charity Schools ; Enlight¬ 
enment ; Sunday Schools ; Workhouse 
Schools, etc,; under biographical articles such 
as Chesterfield ; Defoe ; Mandeville ; Pon- 
son; under the title of societies, ns Educa¬ 
tional Associations, etc,; also the articles 
on Camuiudge University ; Eton College; 
Giummah Schools ; Oxford University ; 
Public Schools ; Universities, etc. 

HelurencB: —. 

MoimionENCv, J. E. G. de. stale Jntertenlion in 
English Education. (Cambridge, 100,2.) 

EINHARD, or EGINHARD (c. 770-840).— 
Biographer of Charlemagne and a leading 
classical scholar of the early Middle Ages. 
After receiving his early education at Fuldn, 
Einhard was sent to the school of Alcuin ( 5 . 11 .), 
where ilia ability in mathematics mid architec¬ 
ture attracted attention, He was appointed 
private secretary, and was also given the super¬ 
vision of buildings, including the cathedral 
and palace at Aachen. He was also sent on 
diplomatic missions by the Emperor, He 
continued to enjoy royal favor after the death 
of Charlemagne, and waa given several abbeys 
and fiefs by Louis the Pious. He himself 
founded a monastery at Mtthlhcim, which ho 
named Scli gens tad t, Ilia influence was exer¬ 
cised mainly in Belgium, where most of his 
abbeys lay. He corresponded with the heat 
classical scholars af his day, among them 
being Servatus Lupus of Ferriesre. His best 
known work is the excellently written Vila 
Caroli Magni, which is frankly nn imitation of 
Suetonius' Vila Avpiisff, Ilis interest in 
architecture led to the study of the work of 
Vitruvius. His other works, which show evi¬ 
dence of wide classical reading, include Trana- 
fufi'o fit Mirncula SS. Marcellini el Petri, and 
J'ljiislolce, In one of his letters to his son lio 
expresses his belief that the young must bo 
disciplined to walk in the ways of righteous¬ 


ness, that insight and morality go together, 
but that knowledge without humility leads to 
nothing but arrogance, 

Helerencea— 

Ciumf.h, F. Gcaehichle tier Enlehung iinrt des Unter- 
rictits in den hfiohrlonden. (Stnilaunrl, 1813.) 
Glaisteh, W, Life of Emperor Karl Ihe Great by Ein¬ 
hard. (London, 1S77.) 

Sandy*, J. E, History of Classical Scholarship, (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1003.) 

TuiineUi 9. E. Life of Charlemagne by Einhard, 
(New York, 1830.) 

IVattknjja cn. Deutecklands OcsckichlsQiiellen, Vol. I, 
(Bnrlin, 1BD3-I894.) 

EISELEN, ERNST WILHELM BERN- 
HARD (1792-1S4C),— One of pioneers 0 / 
gymnastic instruction in Germany. Bom 
in Berlin, he attended the Graue ICIostcr Gym¬ 
nasium, and become a favorito disciple of Jalui 
(g.y.). Being unable on account dF Ilia poor 
health to take part in the Wars of Liberation, 
he took charge of JaIui’h open-air gymnasium 
in the Hnsenheide, near Berlin, until 1S20, 
when gymnastics fell under the official ban 
in Prussia, During the time of Jahn's im¬ 
prisonment he continued to work for the cause 
of gymnastics, and in 1827 lie succeeded in 
obtaining the permission of the authorities to 
open n private gymnasium, which, at that Lime, 
was almost the only training school for teachers 
of physical training in Germany. With Jalm, 
Eisclen published m lBlfl the Deutsche JVrii- 
fcunsf. F. M, 

EITELBERGER, RUDOLF (1817-1885).— 
A prominent representative of industrial and 
art education in Austria; was born in Vienna. 
In 1852 he beenmo professor of tho history of 
art in the University of Vienna. On the 
model of the Kensington Museum, ho founded 
the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry in 
Vienna, which lie directed until Ids dentil, 
This institution, ono of the best af its kind, 
has exerted a great influence on art-artisnnship 
throughout Austria. Through the efforts of 
Eitolbergor the methods of art teaching in tho 
industrial and other schools af Austria were 
greatly reformed, F. M. 

ELABORATION, —A form of exercise used 
in the teaching of English composition. Tho 
student is given a few suggestive words or 
phrases, or nn analytical outline, nnd told to 
extend it into an essay, description, or narra¬ 
tive. H. S, 

See Language, Endljsii, Teaching) of; 
Composition. 

ELDON, LORD, AND EDUCATION,— 
The influence of Lord Eldon, the famous Lord 
Chancellor and brother of the great interna¬ 
tional jurist, Lord Stowell, on English education 
through his decisions was a retarding, but prob¬ 
ably on the whole, a good influence, lie set his 
face firmly and successfully against tho attempt 
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made at the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to convert derelict secondary or grammar 
schools into primary schools. Ilia decisions 
seemed hard nt the time, but Jiis policy urns a 
right ono, for the country could not afford to 
lose in tholong run a.single grammar or second¬ 
ary foundation. Lord Eldon, however, in the 
strictness of his construction of educational 
trusts, went too far, On July 22, 1R0U, he held 
in the ease of Attorney-General vs. Whileky 
(Vcscy’s Chancery Reports, Vnl. XI, p. 2*11) that 
the foundation in question being a free grammar 
soliool at Leeds for teaching grammatically the 
learned languages, the Court was hound to re¬ 
fuse to permit the allocation of part of the 
funds to procure masters for French and Ger¬ 
man, or to create a subsidiary establishment 
with a view to commercial teaching. But 
in the cage of Attorney-General vs. Earl of 
Mansfield, decided many years later (1S2G— 
1S27), Lord Eldon held that where a school 
ought to bo a grammar school for instruction, 
in the classics, the trustees would not be per¬ 
mitted to convert it into a school for teaching 
merely English writing and arithmetic, even 
though it had censed before the time of living 
memory to bo a place for classical instruction, 
and though it appeared from old regulations 
that elementary instruction in English had 
always been one of the subjects of the school. 
Lord Eldon rightly declined to nllow the 
character and scope of the school to be altered. 
To-day his conservative stand against a mis¬ 
application of the cy-pris cloutriFlu is a matter 
of thankfulness. Artec the date of these deci¬ 
sions the curriculum in grammar schools under 
the influcncc of Lord Lyndhurst became more 
elastic, but by that time it had become difficult 
to convert a grammar school into a school of n 
lower grade. It should be noticed that Lord 
Eldon iu the House of Lords (Aug. 11, 1607) 
opposed Mr. Whitbread's Bill for the Educa¬ 
tion of the Boor, The Bill proposed that tho 
poor children of each parish should be entitled 
to receive two years' education between the ages 
of seven and fourteen years, and provided 
machinery to render this possible. The Bill 
in its passage through tho Commons was de¬ 
prived of its compulsory character, and became 
merely adaptive, though still retaining the prin¬ 
ciple of raising the necessary money by means 
of rates, Lord Eldon opposed this bill when 
it reached the House of Lords, though he was 
in favor of improved educational conditions. 
The bill was in fact hardly a practical measure 
ami was not likely to attract the support of 
the very practical Lord Chancellor. 

J. E, G, ue M. 

RbIbibucesi — 

□aiimauii- vljiiGri'cnn Journal of Education, Vol, XXVl, 
P|i. 3G1-359, 

Cas ircuLL Lonn, hives of Hi a Lords Chancellors of 
Englond. (Landau, IS74-1876.) 

Dictionary of ,Vatianal Dioaniphi/, 

Montjiohency, J. ID. CL be. Stale Intervention Cn 
English Education. (Cambridge, 1902.) 


ELECTIVE SYSTEM. — See Gollisre, 
the Ameiiican (Suction on Acfmmuhrifum 
of U\e Curriculum ) ; High School, Elective 
System in, 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. —Sec 
Technical Education, 

ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. — This 
is a term loosely used to designate cither (I) the 
mathematics of the elementary aehool (r/.n,), 
usually simple arithmetic and the mensuration 
of common figures, or (2) the mathematics 
preceding _ the theory vngucly styled " higher 
mathematics." As used in the second of 
these senses in the United States, the term 
usually includes simple commercial arifchmoLic, 
algebra through geometric progressions, plane 
and solid geometry, plane and spherical trigo¬ 
nometry, advanced algebra (usually with a litllo 
of the theory of equations), plane analytic 
geometry, and the elements of the dilTercutial 
and integral calculus. These subjects repre¬ 
sent approximately the work of the elementary 
and secondary school, and of the first two 
years of the American college, D. E. S. 

See AniTHMBTic; ALGEnna; Geomethy. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER.— 
See Journalism, Educational, 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. — A general 
term applied to the first eight years of the 
publio school course of study. The term is now 
applied to all of the different grades above 
the kindergarten and below the high, or sec¬ 
ondary school. It is a general nnrt a compre¬ 
hensive term, which has gradually come to sup¬ 
plant and to include the old terms of primary 
school, intermediate school, and grammar 
school. For greater convenience some school 
systems still subdivide their elementary school 
system into primary and grammar schools, 
and, in the North Atlantic group of states, the 
term "intermediate sellout" is frequently 
still retained to designate the upper primary 
and the lower grammar grades of the element ary 
school. E. P. C. 

Sec Aueordauian; Ghammaii Schools; Petty 
Schools; Public Schools. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. — Sec Botany; 
NArtinE Study ; Scibncb ; ZocJlogy, etc. 

ELEMENTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS, — 
Cortain writers on psychology regard it as tho 
chief business of this science to analyse complex 
conscious processes into their irreducible ele¬ 
ments. Thus the perceptual experience of 
seeing an object can be resolved into sen¬ 
sations of color, muscle sensations, and memory 
olomcnts from pnat experience, Skill in such 
analysis is regarded by some as the chief end 
of psychological training (Titchener). Edu¬ 
cational discussions have often been built 
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upon the basis of such analyses, the contention 
being, ns Festnlazzi held, that ifc is necessary 
to supply the elements of an experience in order 
that the experience itself may be developed. 
An extreme illustration o[ attention to elements 
of consciousness appears in the contention that 
training in the alphabetical elements of a word 
is Lhe necessary preparation for the recognition 
of the ward itself. In recent educational dis¬ 
cussions there has been a tendency to empha¬ 
size not the elements of the process, but rather 
the synthetic combination of these elements 
in a single whole. The recognition of a word 
has been treated as a complex which contains 
elements, but which from the point of view 
of the teacher should not be treated ao much 
as a scries of elements as the complex organ¬ 
ized whole. The distinction between purely 
analytical or structural treatment of mental 
processes and the functional consideration of 
these processes has been emphasized in recent 
writing. C. H. J. 

See STnucTunAt and Functional Psychol¬ 
ogy. 

References: — 


of the United States, several rending books for 
children, and papers on social science anil Lhe 
education of the blind. W. S. M. 

ELIOT, WILLIAM GREENLEAF (1811- 
1887). — University president j graduated 
from Columbian University at Washington, 
183l s and from the Harvard Divinity School, 
1334. Ilo was active in the establishment of 
the publio school sysLem of St. Louis (g.o.), 
and was chancellor of Washington University 
from 1872 to 1887. Author of Early Religious 
Education (1855), and other works. 

W. S. M. 

ELIZABETH COLLEGE. CHARLOTTE, 
N.C. — An institution for the liberal education 
of wotaicn, maintaining preparatory, collegiate, 
commercial, music, art, expression, and physical 
culture departments, Twelve points of high 
school work arc required for entrance into the 
college, certificates of approved schools being 
also accepted, The A.B, degree is conferred, 
There is a teaching staff af twenty-three 
members. 


Anqbll, J. II. Tlia Frovinco of Functional Fsyoliology, 
Psychol. Rev., Val. 14, p. 61. (1007.) 

TiTCiiENFin, F<. D, A Textbook of Psychology. (New 
York, 1000.) 

ELIMINATION OF PUPILS FROM 
SCHOOL, — See Retardation and Elimi¬ 
nation of Pupils ; also Ghadinq and Pna- 
MQTlQN, 

ELIOT, JOHN (1GQ4-1G0O). — Apcstlo 
to the American Indians; taught sahool in 
England lor nine years after his graduation 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1622. He came 
to America in 1631; learned the Indian lan¬ 
guages ; engaged in religious and educational 
missionary work among the native races, and 
translated Lhe Bible and many other books 
into their tongue. lie was the author of tho 
Logical Primer (1G72), an Indian Grammar 
(106(1), and numerous religious works. IIo 
was one or the authors of the well-known Bay 
Psalm-Book, W. S. M, 

Reference; — 

FnANcia, 0. John Eliot, ihs Apostle lo tho Indians. In 
Library nr American Biography. Vol. V, (Boston, 
1S30.) 

ELIOT, SAMUEL (1S21-1898), — Author 
of books far children; was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1830, and spent three years there¬ 
after in travel in Europe. Upon his return lie 
engaged in educational missionary work among 
the vagrant children af Boston. He was pro¬ 
fessor af history and social science in Trinity 
College from 1656 to I860, and president of 
the institution from I860 to 1864. He was 
headmaster af the Boston Latin School from 
1072 to 187G,andsuperintendentoftheschoolsof 
Boston from 1978 to 1880. Author of a history 
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ELIZABETHAN PERIOD IN ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. — Queen Elizabeth succeeded 
to the English throne on Nov, 17, 155S; her 
reign ended with her death on Mar. 24, 1603, 
No period of oc|iinl importance in the history of 
English education (ir that education be taken 
aa a connected whale) is to be found until the 
orgnnized revival or national education during 
the second half af the nineteenth century. 
Though Henry VIII and his son Edward VI 
were Doth scholars and lovers of scholarship, 
and in various ways endeavored to aid aim 
to make more efficient the university grade of 
education ; though in the reign of Edward VI 
something waa done toward preserving a 
certain proportion of the grammar schools 
that reckless legislation had overtaken; yet tho 
net results oT those two reigns was to leave the 
country without tho educational machinery 
that existed at the opening of the sixteenth 
century. Elementary schools as well as gram¬ 
mar schools had disappeared, and the univer¬ 
sities wero not only inefficient, but were the 
resorts of the vicious and idlo. 

The loss through Lhe dissolution of monas¬ 
teries and charities was enormous, and it was 
the business oT the reign of Queen Elizabeth to 
substitute new educational facilities. Parlia¬ 
ment Telt from the first that tho losses had 
been intolerable. Sir Thomas Smith in 1548 
introduced into the Commons a school bill. 
Thomas Williams, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, in 1563 snid, " I darn say a hundred 
schools want in England, which before this time 
have been: and if in every school there had 
been but an hundred scholars, yet that had been 
ten thousand; SO that now I doubt whether 
theTC be so many learned men in England, as the 
number wants of these scholars." Williams much 
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underestimated the lass of grammar schools, true bill was returned against 'William Smithers 
and two hundred at least had disappeared, for keeping a common school in the Chnrtcr- 
Yet |jy the year 1531 the loss had been mado house without a license (Middlesex Sessions 
up, Richard Mulenster, writing in that year, Rolls, Vul. I, p. MO), By statute in 1581 (23 
said, “ We have no great cause to complain fov Eliz. c. 1, s, 5) every schoolmaster had to he 
nuinbci' of sclioolcs and founders. For during licensed and to attend church ns provided by 
the time of liei* Majesties most fortunate raiguc the net under a penalty of one year’s iinprison- 
alromly. there hath been mo sehoolos creeled, ment, Tlioso regulations ami laws unswerod 
than nil the rest be, that were before her time their immediate purpose, and in fact raised edu- 
in the whole Realms. My meaning is not to cation to a high standard of efficiency, though 
have so many, but better appointed both for a century later they led lo a great and tlisus- 
tho masters' entertainment and the commodi- trous reaction, Butin Elizabeth's time it was 
tio of the places ” (The Positions, p. 327). In- not only the religions, but the secular side of 
deed, no examination of tho material shows education that was enforced by the State, 
that in Elizabeth’s reign one hundred and eight Almost immediately after the Queen's neccs- 
grammar schools were founded and twenty- sion, a Royal Injunction was issued (II, Art. 30). 
seven were additionally endowed, while forty which ordered that " every schoolmaster ami 
nonolnssioal schools were founded and seven teacher shall teach the grammar set forth by 
wore additionally endowed, King Ilcnry VIII of noble memory, and con- 

EJiznbetlum legislation on the subject of linued in the time of King Edward VI, and 
education requires special nolice. All repo- none other.” The Church took up this lead, 
tition or the educational disasters caused by Archbishop Parker's Articles of Visitation of 
the dissolution of tho monasteries and the 1507 carefully inquired into the whole life of 
chantries was prevented by an act in the first the grammar schools, and similar articles arc 
year of ilia Queen's reign (1 Eliz. c. 24) which found in succeeding years. Moreover, the 
dealt with certain monasteries and chantries, Queen did not allow other necessary economic 
but which reserved (seeLion 0) from annexation legislation to interfere with school attendance, 
hinds and property limited or appointed by The compulsory service or young persona con- 
aiiy of the annexed corporations "to any tern plated by the Statute of Apprentices nf 
Scolo Master or to the finding of nny Scale or 1502-1503 (5 Eliz. c. 4) was not to extend to 
Scolers to Icming,’’ Section 10 preserved from 11 a Student or Scolor in nny of tho Universities 
the operation of the act colleges ami chantries or in any Senola," Every olTort was made 
in the universities or " nny Chnntrey founded that the schools and the teachers should not be 
in any other place for tho maynteimunco of a. hampered. Tho schoolmasters, says Strype 
Gramer Scoole or lerning or where tho Ohantrye (in his Anurils of the. Church under Queen 
Preeat is also appointed to teaclie children.' 1 Elizabeth), were " commonly freed from taxes 
An net of the same year (c. 22) enabled the and ordinary payments, and had exemption 
Queen to make statutes, ordinances and rules from personal services commonly charged upon 
for existing schools. But tlio Queen was also other subjccta.” No school or school property 
determined to secure the Protestant character was charged with tonthS or first fruits (1 Eliz. 
of all schools nnd of the universities, The very e. 4, a. 40 giving a general extension to the same 
first net of her reign (1 Eliz. c. 1, s. 12) made it provision crented by 27 Hen, VIII, c. 42) for 
necessary for every person taking a university the universities mul for Eton and Winchester, 
degree to take tho oatli admitting the suprem- The net which confirmed the subsidies af the 
acy or the Crown in all matters spiritual and clergy (5 Eliz. c. 24) exempted the universities 
temporal, In the Royal Injunctions of 1553 and every grammar school from the tn.v (s, 2D), 
(II, 40) tho Ordinary was given the power to Moreover, schools wore exempted from all aids 
issue licenses to school teachers, and tho Church granted to the Crown by Parliament from the 
followed this principle with assiduity, Con- time of Edward VI to 1703. 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury in But these various provisions in aid of 
1571 laid down the rule that a license to teach schools arc slight as compared with the do¬ 
wns necessary, and added 11 tluit the Bishop tormined elTort made by Queen Elizabeth to 
slinll approve no schoolmaster as worthy of deal with the corruption nnd abuse of eiulow- 
the oflice oT teacher, unless, in his judgment, he ments that had steadily increased throughout 
lias sufficient knowledge" (nisi queni suo judieio the sixteenth century. The Reformation had 
doclum hireiicrd) " and unless ho is recommended destroyed innumerable endowments for cdu- 
ns worthy in life and morals by the testimony of cation, but it had reformed few, and the univer- 
piousmon."_ (Hoc also Archbishop Grindal’s In- Bitics Lhamselvea hacl, despite the danger Lhnt 
junctions [45] for the Province of York f 1571.) they ran. grown corrupt in tho extreme. Henry 
In 1580 the Privy Council ordered an lnquini- VIII had attacked some of the university abuses 
tion into the religious opinions of all teachers vigorously in 1536 (28 Hen. VIII, e. 13), and 
and tutors, and from 1581 to 1503 special cpis- positively forbade bcncficcd clergymen over tho 
copal inquiries were made ns to unlicensed ngc of forty to remain in tho university, and 
teachers. Prosecutions for teaching without none under the age or forty who did not at* 
a license occurred, Thus on May 1, 15B4, a tend lectures. In 1571 Queen Elizabeth incur- 
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poratcd both Oxford and Cambridge in order 
to promote " the mayntennunce of good and 
Godly literature, and the vertuose Education of 
youth within either of the same Universities." 

11 ut the state of corruption continued, and 
William Harrison (15 BO) declared that it had 
become impossible for poor men's sons to win 
scholarships or fellowships. Bribery deter¬ 
mined even the grammar school scholarships 
to the universities. Elizabeth hacl. nlready 
dealt by an act of 1575-G (18 Eliz. o. 0) with 
the financial position of the university colleges, 
and placed them upon a sound basis that made 
corrupt dealings with the rents of the college 
lands impossible; and now her heavy hand 
came down an the nbuse of fellowships and 
scholarships. By an act of 1598-0 still in force 
(31 Eliz. c. 0) which recited that " the intent 
or Lhe founders of Colledges Churches Collegiate, 
Churches Cathedral, Scoles, Hospitals, Halles 
and other like Societies within the llcalm " to 
have " the fittest and most meet persons" 
elected to fellowships and scholarships without 
gift or reward had been neglected, and that the 
lit test persons were " sildame or not at all pre¬ 
ferred ... to the great prejudice of Learning 
and the Common Wealthe and Estate of the 
Reflline"; the statute imposed forfeiture upon 
him "who taketh reward for his voice in such 
elections.'' The act was certainly effective, for 
in a few years the universities swarmed with 
students, and in 1012 there were nenrly aa many 
in residence as there are now. But the attack 
on corrupt practices did not cense rvith these 
measures. The endowments, as well as the use 
of the endowments, hud to be protected, and in 
1597 n statute confirmed nncl extended in 1GG1 
(3D Eliz, c. Q and 43 Eliz. c. 4) created a body 
called the Commissioners for Charitable Uses, 
which had power to inquire into abuses of chari¬ 
table bequests or donations and tD rectify the 
same by decree, By this body (which remained 
in existence as late ns 18SS) some thirty-three 
schools were reformed. Tim system of appeals 
under the act, however, sadly marred its effi¬ 
ciency in Lho period when its need Qgnin became 
urgent in tho eighteenth century. It is inter¬ 
esting finally to note that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the idea of education at the cost of 
local authorities came to life. Tn the year 1561 
the overseers of the city of Westminster were 
paying for elementary teaching, and in 15B0 paid 
a part of the expenses of John Crcvcrne at Ox¬ 
ford. The history of rate aid in education dates 
from about this period. The importance of the 
Elizabethan period in the history of every 
branch or education can hardly be overesti¬ 
mated, though, strangely enough, it is only 
modern times that have reaped the full fruit of 
the seed then sown. J. E. G, de M. 

Sec AiTiiBNTicEsmp and Education; Cam- 
immaE Univehsity; Chancery, Court op; 
Chantry Schools; Edward VI and Educa¬ 
tion; Monastic Education; Oxford Uni¬ 
versity; Eepohmation and Education. 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, ELIZA¬ 
BETHTOWN, PA, — A eoeducatinnnl institu¬ 
tion established in 1QOO by the Church of the 
Brethren (German Baptist) of eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Academic, pedagogical, commercial, in¬ 
dustrial, music, and biblical departments are 
maintained. The institution does not grant de¬ 
grees, but is affiliated with degree-granting col¬ 
leges. There is a faculty of seventeen tcnchcrs. 

ELLIS, WILLIAM (1SOO-1001), — Econo¬ 
mist, founder of the Birlcbeck schools, and ad¬ 
vocate of systematic instruction in social econ¬ 
omy. Descended from a French Huguenot 
family (named De Vezian), Ellis, in his four¬ 
teenth year, entered the office of his father, a 
marine underwriter in Loudon, In 1820 he be¬ 
came acquainted with JeTcmy Bcntham ( q.v ,) 
and James Mill, and formed an intimate friend¬ 
ship with John Stuart Mill (o.u,), of whoso Utili¬ 
tarian Society, founded in 1822, he was one of the 
first members, In 1824 ho was appointed nssiste 
ant manager of the Indemnity Mutual Marine 
Insurance Company, in the service of which (as 
chief underwriter, 1326-1870) he continued till 
his death. Throughout an arduous business 
career he devoted his leisure and a large part of 
his fortune to disinterested labor for school re¬ 
form and to experiments in education. Hia 
mnin purpose was to give the course of instruc¬ 
tion in elementary schools a direct bearing upon 
the pupils' future duties in life, with a view to 
the strengthening of personal character and to 
the creation of a higher ideal of citizenship, 
He therefore advocated the introduction into 
school curricula or systematic courses of moral 
instruction, connected with Lhe teaching or 
physical science, but mainly resting upon the 
principles and applications of political ancl so¬ 
cial economy. In furtherance of his purpose he 

(1) wrote a series of handbooks on social econ¬ 
omy for teachers and for pupils of different ages; 

(2) himself gave, in elementary schools ami in 
training classes Tor schoolmasters, courses of 
lessons in social economy and in civic duty; and 
(.1) founded in London and largely maintained 
from his privntc resources a number or schools 
in which the moral and economic instruction 
fallowed the principles and methods enjoined by 
him. 

Ellis's works were designed to inculcate 
" the three great duties of soeinl life; First, 
to strive to be self-supporting and not to be a 
burden on society; second, to avoid mnking any 
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engagement, explicit or implied, for the clue per- educational history of mid-Victorian England, 
formnnee of which there is no reasonable pros- Throughout the absorbing duties of a life spent 
peetj third, to malco use of all superior advnn- in commerce, in which he was eminently sue- 
tages, whether of knowledge, skill or wealth, ccssful and highly respected, lie kept undimmed 
so as to promote to the utmost bho general the flame of intolloctUnl passion which had been 
happiness or mankind." As a teacher, Ellis kindled in his early intercourse with fclie Ben- 
hail remarkable gifts, especially excelling in the thamite circle. To him the laws governing 
Socratic method of questioning and in the lucid human action and regulating social activities 
exposition of complex economic facts, Flor- were not simply statements of scientific Tact, 
enca Nightingale, who attended one of his but the revelation of moral truth. He himself 
classes, wrote long afterwards tlmb his was the found in them inspiration for right conduct, and 
best and most effective teaching she had ever desired to bring the knowledge of them not only 
heard, bringing the most difficult subjects in an to the mind, but to the henrt of the nation, lie 
absolutely clear and most living way to the had inherited the Calvinist passion for a clear 
understanding Df a child, In 1B4G he bc^an to intellectual interpretation or life. Social and 
givo lessons in social economy to the children economic science had for him the authority 
m some British schools in Camberwell, London. which his forefathers found in the Bible, He 
For many years lie devoted much of his leisure practiced with consistency the doctrines which 
to giving instruction in social economics, both he himself Laught to others and wished to see 
in schools and to classes of schoolmasters. In incorporated in the course of study of every 
1B55, at the request or the Prince Consort, school. He denied himself tho indulgences or 
Ellis gave courses or instruction in social ecan- wealth in order that he might spend largely, 
omy to the Princess Iloyal (afterwards the though unobtrusively, upon the furtherance 
Empresa Frederick of Germany), tho Prince of of his educational id’cnla. The honesty of his 
Wales (afterwards ICing Edward VII), the thought and the thoroughness of his knowledge 
Princess Alice (afterwards Grand Duchess of gave power to l\ia teaching and weight to ins 
Hesso-Darmstacit), and Prince Alfred (Duke of advice. In spite, however, or the success of 
Edinburgh). Tho lessons left a deep impression his schools and the acknowledged value or Ids 
upon the pupils, especially upon the Empress instruction, his influence upon the educational 
Frederick, In 1B5D, under the auspices, of tho practice of bis time was limited, and his name 
Science and Art Department, Ellis gave lee- comparatively obscure. This is partly cs- 
tui'Gs at South Kensington upon tho teaching plained by Ellis's uncauthncss ns a writer and by 
of eocinl economy as a branch of school edu- his misjuclgmcnt ns to the finality of some of Ids 
cation, economic presuppositions. But the record of 

For many years Ellis was munificent in his his life ami work poinLs to a deeper cause of his 
contributions to the support of schools in which relative failure. Ho was a pioneer of the 
systematic instruction was given in social duty, movement for systematic moral arid social 
In 1840 lie liberally helped William Lovett, tho instruction in elementary schools, and in this 
lender of tho moral Torco Chartists, to secure respect was before his time. But he lived 
the equipment nnd a master for an elementary through a period of confused transition in both 
school in the National Hall, opened by tho L 011 - the economic and political structure of English 
don Working Men's Association in Ilolborn. fife. The old economic order Rom which lie 
and for nine years continued the pecuniary aid drew the materials of his instruction was slowly 
without which the maintenance of that school giving way to now conditions, noL yeL defined 
would have been impossible. In 1848 he es- enough to furnish a firm foundation for the 
tnblishcd (with the help of his trusted coadjutor, concise and clear-cut instruction which ho re- 
John llilntr.) a School for boys in the buildings of garded ns indispensable for the elementary 
the Mechanics' Institution in Southampton school. Ellis did not overstate the educational 
Duihlinga, Chancery Lane (now known as the influence of systematic social instruction, but he 
Birkbeck College, in Bream’s Buildings), The overrated the eerLainty of some of the economic 
Birkback School was so named in memory of the doctrines which he desired to inculcate. His 
founder of mechanics' institutions, who had educational theory presupposed a generally 
died in 1841, The first Birkbeck school was accepted social ideal. But lie lived at a period 
closed in 1873, owing to defects in the school in English history when no one social ideal 
buildings. But in the meantime ninny other commanded general acceptance, Consequently, 
schools on the same principle had been founded courses of instruction which to his mind had an 
in different parts of London (viz, in Finsbury, almost religious solemnity appeared to many ot 
Westminster, Bethnal Green, Pcckhain, Kings- his contemporaries sterile or inadequate. For 
land, and Gospel Onk),_ some by Ellis himself, educational use, Ellis's thought was Jacking in 
and others by friends with his assistance. His poetry and imagination. The intellectual and 
purpose was to establish models in different civic enthusiasm which, in his own case, sup- 
districts of London in order to induce other plied this defect were not always communicable 
school managers to adopt his methuclfl or teach- by him, and still less by others, through the 
ing- course of economic instruction which lie pi mined, 

Ellis stands out as a striking figure in the His greatness lay in his gift as a teacher, in his 
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intellectual sincerity and in hiB self-denying 
passion for social welfare. M. E. 3, 
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ELLSWORTH COLLEGE, IOWA FALLS, 
IA. — A coeducational institution, which re¬ 
ceived its present name in 1690 in honor of its 
principal donor, It maintains a college of lib- 
crnl arts, school of education, school of com¬ 
merce, conflervatory of music, and schools of 
art and oratory, Students arc admitted to the 
college on certificates from approved high 
schools and academics. The degrees of A.B., 
Ph.B., Sc.B., are conferred after the appropriate 
studies. There is a teaching staff of eighteen 
professors, 

ELMIRA COLLEGE, ELMIRA, N. Y. — 
A college for the education of women founded in 
1 S31 and located by charter in 1852- at Auburn 
as tho Auburn Female University. The in¬ 
stitution was transferred in 1653 to Elmira, and 
was chartered in 1355 ns the Elmira Female Col¬ 
lege, The course of study from the first was 
made equivalent to that given in the best col¬ 
leges for men. Admission is by certificate of 
the ltcgentg of the University of the State of 
New York, the College Entrance Diploma of 
the State Education Department, and certificates 
frqm approved schools, or by examination, the 
requirements being fourteen units of high school 
work, TJie'A.B, and B,S. degrees arc given, tho 
latter in household art, secretarial and finance 
and in music and literature as well as in the 
scientific course. The college has productive 
funds of 5200 , 000 , and a total income, includ¬ 
ing tuitions, of SGOjOOO. Tho total number of 
students in 1909-1910 was 287. The faculty 
includes eighteen members, 

ELOCUTION, — See Debating; Declama¬ 
tion; Oiiatorv. 

ELON COLLEGE, ELON. N.C, — A co¬ 
educational institution founded in 1SSS by 
the Ci oner id Convention oT the Christian Church 
South, and opened in 1300. Preparatory, 
collegiate, commercial, and music and art de¬ 
partments are maintained. Candidates may 
enter by certificate from schools or by ex¬ 
amination, the entrance requirements being 
equivalent to fourteen points of high school 
work. The degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Philosophy are conferred on com¬ 
pletion of the appropriate courses. The faculty 
numbers fourteen. 

ELSTOB, ELIZABETH (1&83-175G). — The 
writer of the first- English-Saxon (Anglo-Saxon) 
grammar; horn at Newcnstlc-on-Tyno in 
1GS3, Her mother died when Elizabeth was 
eight years of age. Eventually she accom¬ 


panied her brother William, ten years her senior, 
to Oxford, where she pursued Anglo-Saxon 
studies, and was said to have good acquaint¬ 
ances with some other languages. She is said to 
have been " tho first English woman that had 
ever attempted the Saxon language, a tongue 
ancient and obsolete," Her biographer adds 
11 in all probability the last." In 1700 she 
published; An English-Saxon Homily oil the 
Birthday of St. Gregory: anciently used in the 
English Saxon Ckv.rch, giving an account of the 
conversion of the English from Paganism to 
Christianity. Translated into modern English 
■with -Woles', etc., liy Elizabeth Etstob. Artcr 
this she was styled "the justly celebrated 
Saxon Oracle." In the Preface is a very in¬ 
cisively worded claim for the education of 
women, and she invites the ladies to be ac¬ 
quainted with the language of their predeces¬ 
sors and the original of their molhcr tongue. 
In 1715 she published: The Rudiments of 
Grammar for the Ei\glish-Snxon Tongue, fust 
given in English: with an Apology for the study 
of Northern Antiquities, Being very useful to¬ 
wards the understanding our ancient English 
Poets and other writers. In her Preface is a 
long criticism on the value of the Anglo-Saxon 
element in modem English, Miss Elstrdj 
began a work to be called the Smon Homilia- 
rium f a collection of tho English Homilies of 
JElfric, Archbishop o[ Canterbury, but this 
was left unfinished. After the death of her 
brother William in 1715, Miss Elstob had n 
great struggle for a livelihood, and returned 
to Evesham, " to get her bread by teaching chil¬ 
dren to read ancl work," Her hooks and manu¬ 
scripts, entrusted to a fricml for preservation, 
were lost. Her weekly fee charged to pupils is 
said to have been at first only a groat. She 
was befriended first by Bishop Smnlridge, 
afterward by George Ballard and by Mrs, Clui- 
pone (the writer on girls'education), who started 
a subscription for Miss Elstob, which resulted 
in the purchase or an annuity of twenty guineas. 
She was then granted help by Queen Caro line 
till her death in 1737, and eventually Miss 
Elstob became governess in the family af a peer. 
Miss Elstob 1 s brother, William (1073-1715), 
published at Oxford an edition af Roger 
Aseham'a Letters, to which he added the letters 
of Stunnius, Ilieron, Osonius, and others to 
Asehmn, 1703. F. W. 
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Dictionary of National Biography; nnd Mias ElslolVa 
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ELWELL, BENJAMIN STODDERT (1S10- 
1804). — College president; graduated at the 
United States Military Academy in 1832, and 
was instructor there for four years, He was 
professor of mathematics at Ilnnipden-Sidnoy 
College, Washington (Va.) College, and the 
College of William and Mary, From 1B54 to 
1 BS1 he was president of the latter institution, 

W. S. M. 
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ELYOT, SIR THOMAS (14997-1546). — 
Ono af tho outstanding educational writers 
of the Renaissance period in England, Elyot 
was probably born in Wiltshire. His father 
was a judge, first of assize, then of the common 
pleas. Sir Thomas Elyot was not apparently 
a student of either Oxford or Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity, but was associated, novertlicless, with the 
group that Sir Thomas Moro gathered round 
himself at Chelsea- Early lio devoted himself 
to medical studies, and informs U3 that before 
the age of twenty ho had read over most of the 
ancient and medieval authorities, Elyot 
spent nn active life politically, being, like Viyes 
connected with the negotiations on the 
divorce question or Queen Catharine of Aragon. 
He was atari (T of several counties and M.P. 
for Cambridge in 1542, and died in 15*10. 
Sir Thomas Elyot belongs to tile typo of 
educationist common in hig day who had 
formed his educational views to some extent 
on a wide practical knowledge of the world, 
but more essentially on the new Ilennissnnco 
studies. He was the friend of Colct, Lily, 
and As chain, mid one of the pioneers of the 
movement for the study of Greek in England. 
The Qovernour is a treatise on political philoso¬ 
phy, but it branches out into all the domains of 
social philosophy, including etides and educa¬ 
tion. The view of such a book in an ngc of 
Absolute monarchy, like the Tudor, wna of 
great importance. That it was written in 
English gave it still marc of popular signifi¬ 
cance. Besides his indebtedness to Tlato and 
Aristotle, more immediate models were Gio¬ 
vanni Pantnno, Philip Beronldo, and Francesco 
Pntrizi. In aplto of all the sources which are 
suggested for the Goten\ovr, it mnrltcd essen¬ 
tially an epoch in the history of our literature, 
since it is the first book in the vernacular on 
moral philosophy, In the Caslcll of IJcUh Elyot 
was the first to write on " physic ” in English, 
and telle Ida critics to remember that if he 
writes in English, the Greeks wrote in Greek 
and Ilomans in Latin, i.e, each in their mother 
tongue, Elyot consistently translated into Eng¬ 
lish such works ns portions of Isocrates, St. 
Cyprian, and Plutarch, 

The Govcriiour attempts to point out the right 
education and training of the ruler of the State. 
But the training which is best for statesmen, he 
evidently wishes to suggest, is best for any other 
who can contrive to get it. He sees the im¬ 
portance of the choice of a nurse for the earliest 
years. Then the nobleman himself is the only 
adequate instructor of the sou. Emulation 
should be encouraged. Latin-speaking should 
be begun early nnd constantly used, by speak¬ 
ing it in the home. If a tutor is appointed, 
it will be his first duty ta know the nature of 
his pupil. Elyot teaches the Platonic view of 
music in education, and is most insistent on the 
importance af drawing niul sculpture to train 
the eye nnd hand, and he of helpfulness to other 
studies. It is interesting to note, within fitly 


years or Columbus’ great discovery, that Elyot 
realizes that educational subject ,9 should in¬ 
clude geometry, astronomy, nnd cosmography. 
He objects to the long-continued, tedious use of 
grammars in teaching Latin nnd Greek. Even 
by 1531 Elyot describes Greek gv a mm lira as 
" almost innumerable." Authors to be read by 
the child by twelve years of ago include /Esop's 
Frillies, some Lucian, some Aristophanes, Ilo- 
mer, Vergil, Ovid, Silius, Luennus, Hesiod, 
Strabo. Then lie should study logic, rhetoric, 
and cosmography, Then history, moral phi¬ 
losophy. Above all, Plato nnd Cicero should be 
studied. Elyot. is the first English writer to 
emphasize the importance of physical educa¬ 
tion. He illustrates the subject with great 
stores of examples from ancient history. 
Ilorse-riding and shooting, i.e. archery, lie puts 
in tile first place. The first hook of the 
Cfanrnaw deals with education of the nobles- 
the remaining two books with the moral quali¬ 
ties to be required in the states man. The 
whole book is permeated with the Renaissance 
spirit, abounding in the appeal to antiquity for 
historical examples of all points urged. 

Resides writing the Qavernaur, Elyot ren¬ 
dered the service to the practical side or educa¬ 
tion of compiling the large Lntin-English dic¬ 
tionary published in 1533, Tins was reedited 
by Thomas Cooper, Bishop of Lincoln, about 
1550, under the title Bibliotheca Eliolce , aiul 
finally was issued ns 'i'/ieaqiims Ling me hu¬ 
man re cl Bvilannica: in 15G5. p. W, 
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ELZEVLRS, —- A famous family of book 
printers and publishers who flourished through¬ 
out the greater part of the seventeenth century, 
Tlio founder ivaa Louis Elzevir, a bookbinder, 
who came from Louvain to Leyden in 1580 owing 
to religious persecutions. He putsucd Ida nailing, 
and Inter began to sell books, finding a clientele 
among the students and instructors nr the 
university. He met with little success, how¬ 
ever, until lie was appointed uni varsity book* 
seller mid publisher to the university, Louis 
opened up a correspondence with the whole 
of Europe, and contributed not only to Ids 
own success, but to the reputation or the univer¬ 
sity. His first publication was an edition of 
Euli'opiits in 1592. In 1595 he adopted the 
trademark of mi eagle grasping seven darts in 
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ita claw. The firm began to send repreaenta- short paaic, expressing some particular conceit'' 
tivea to the book fair ab Frankfort, to Faria, and (Gotgrave), or, as Francis Quarles puts it, an em¬ 
ail important book centers of Europe. Louis blem "is but a silent parable." These defini- 
died in 1017, and was succeeded in the business tions arc quoted by the late Rev, Henry Green 
by two of his sons, Matthew and Bonavcnturc. in his classical account of emblem books 
Many books from their office at this time dealt Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers (London, 
with the all-important theological questions of 1B70). In this book, the author distinguishes 
the day, The Leyden office entered upon its between the following kinds of emblems,' His- 
most flourishing period about 1625 in the hands torieal Emblems, Heraldic Emblems, Emblems 
of Bonavcnturc and Abraham, a grandson of for Mythological Charactoraj Emblems illuslra- 
Louis. In 1625 the office of Erpenius, printer tive of Fables, Emblems in connection with 
and university instructor, who possessed tha Proverbs; Emblems from Facts in Nature and 
only Oriental font in Europe, was purchased by from the Properties of Animals; Emblems lor 
the Elzevirs. In 1G20 began the publication in Poetic Ideas; Moral and JEsthctic- Emblems, 
lGmo of Horace and Ovid. In 1641 a series Emblems are mentioned in Greek writings, and 
of French drama was issued. By 1652 John anti for their origin probably go back to prehistoric 
Daniel succeeded their fathers, Bonaventure times, The part they played in the course of 
and Abraham, and published the Imitation of Christian history can he traced in any history 
Christ and the Psalms in that year. In 1055 of Christian art, for symbol and emblems run 
Daniel moved to Amsterdam, The Leyden through architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
office continued successfully until 1GS1, when it ns well as literature. Mr, Green further 
began to decline. points out that we trace them in " pagan tombs 

But the better known work was being carried and Christian catacombs of ancient llome,” and 
on at Amsterdam, where Louis, n grandson of through the Middle Ages in the illuminated 
the founder of the business, opened a bookshop manuscripts. Astrological compilations unci 
in 1033, and added a printing office in 1640. the cnoch-ninking Svecuht in Humana Salva- 
WiLhthc aid of Daniel, who joined Louis in 1055, lionis (a, 1430), the Biolia Pauperum, nnd other 
the house gained great prestige for the impor- block books, especially books of fables, contain 
hint series of publications winch it issued, al- emblematic illustrations. The h’amnschijf 
though it is claimed that the Ley don works were ( Ship of Fools) of Sebastian Brandt, 1404, brings 
typographically better. They" popularized lit- in the emblem as an acknowledged type of book, 
eratlire by introducing convenient editionaof tha By 1522 Andreas AJciat (q.u.) published his 
classics iu I2mo and ICino at reasonable prices; Emblemalxm Ltfielhrs at Milan, Mr. Henry 
they published numerous theological ivories in Green has enumerated 170 editions of AlcjaL’s 
Dutch, and brought the works of contemporary Enififejiis, and of these 163 were issued between 
foreign writers within reach of the whole of 1522 and 1GG0. One of the books classed ns 

Europe. They had members of the family ns an emblem book was the Jwiapmi dei Dei dcgli 

agents and representatives in all important lit- Antichi, i.e. "Images of tlie.Gads af the An- 
erary centers of Europe, and were in touch with (dents," published by Vincenzo Cartnri (Ghnv- 
the chief scholars and authors of the day. tarius) at Venice m 155G. This served as a die- 
David Heinsius was for long their literary t-ionary of antiquities, and in its Latin form was 
adviser; Salmasius published with them; au- Used widely in schools, being recommended, fur 
thors considered it a great honor to be handled instance, by Charles Ho ole, in his New Dis¬ 
hy their firm, so that Jean de Balzac sent a eotery, 1600. Hoolo also advises the use nr 

letter of thanks to them when they published Alciat’a E?nfifenis as a source for p hr rises and 
a pirated copy of some of hia works. Many proverbs required for use in theme writing, 
anonymous works which at the time created The most extensive list of emblem writers 
sensations came from the office of the Elzevirs recommended for the schoolboy lo consult 
under a false title page, thus Pascal's LeUres is that given by Thomas Farnaby (ij.c.) in his 
Prooincialca, and Milton's Dtfensia Populi Index Rhetoricus, 1G25. Farnaby names the 
Anglicani. Few works of importance in clns- following: Alciatus, Hhumcdius, Sambucus, 
sical or contemporary literature failed to find a Fayrna, Joach. _ CnmerariuB, TaurelliuB, Friulus 
place in the publications cf the Elzevirs, who 3 c Maccius, Ilndriaivus Junius. Catsius, Elegidia 
reputation among early publishers is only rivaled Epidictica, Onnus, Taubilhua, Thcod. Bezn. 
by Aldus, SamImcus was a Hungarian physician, whose 

Embk/ncila wore published in 1504 at the 
Reference: — Pkmtin Press at Antwerp. Beza's Embkmala 

Fotnam, G, H. Decks nnd (heir Makers. Vol. II. were issued at Geneva about 15B1, Catsiua 
(Now Vorfc nnd London, IS07.) was the greatest of the Dutch emblem writers, 

Farnaby omits Tram his list the famous Bran- 
EMBLEMS,— This term is derived from the dus, Bocohius, and Jnvius. Tho inclusion, 
Greek ep/3A7j/ia (from the verb ififiaWav) i.e. however, in his list af Pnulus Maccius, the Itol- 
something thrown in na an ornament. In the ian emblem writer, who published his Fhnhle- 
iisiiftl acceptance of the sixteenth and seven- mats at Bologna in 102S, has its interest, since 
teenth century, an emblem was " a picture and it illustrates a passible method of lenrning Ital- 
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inn by having the picture, Latin verses, and 
Italian verses side by aide. 

The mest important collection of emblems 
in English in the sixteenth century wns that of 
Geoffrey Whitney in 1580, entitled A Choice of 
Emblems. This was printed and engraved in 
the house or Christopher Plan tin at Leyden, 
The collection was made from the works of 
earlier writers, with particular recourse to the 
authors whose emblem books had been pub¬ 
lished by Christopher Plantin, though Whitney's 
selection wns not confined to these. It_ was 
beautifully reproduced under the editorship of 
Henry Green in London in 1856, Whitney 
dedicates one emblem to the Youth at the 
School of Audlem in Cheshire. This is entitled 
Si udiis invigilandum ("We must be watchful at 
studies"), The last four lines run; — 

For, wlinl I would a unto niysolfo shoulde chaunca, 

To you I wlslio, wlicnra I jny prime did op on do. 
'Wherefore hell outdo this candle, be aka nml gins so 
To use your lime, nnd {mu wo how time do the pnssa. 

Whitney thus connects his emblems with 
schools and schoolmasters. One set of verses 
beneath the emblem describes the schoolmaster 
of Falctin. Books of emblems clearly appealed 
.specially to the studious, and the schoolmasters 
such as Thomas Farnaby (q.v.) and Charles 
I-Ioalo (i/.u.) required beys to consult them. 
In the work for the fifth form, Hoolo (A r ew 
Discovery, etc.) points out that for theme writ¬ 
ing ami verses, boys should have a large com¬ 
monplace book into which they coiicct those 
picture heads, " emblems and symbols 11 out of 
Alcint, Bcza, Quarles, Reusner, and Chartarius." 
ILeusncr's Spm&ola Ileraica had been recom¬ 
mended by John Brinsley {q.v.) in the Ludvs 
Lilevatius (1612) as n rich storehouse for mate¬ 
rials in theme writing. The book dealt with 
154 emperors, giving uliort characterizations, 
and treated symbolically. The omporora ex¬ 
tend over classical and medieval times, thus 
introducing the schoolboy to more than ancient 
history; the mottoes attached to each emperor 
are moral, and often epigrammatic, Thus 
there is ample scope for phrase culling, 
Amongst the English emblem writers Andrew 
Willct (c. 1590), published a Century of Sacred 
fiiiiblerns. Mr. Green quotes the English form 
oT the sixty-seventh emblem, in Latin, on Pvar- 
oruiH Educalio ;— 

A sohnller must In yOlllU bo taught, 

And tliroo linage knepa in militia ful euro, 

God'e worship Ihnt it first ba Bought, 

And mannare limn with knowlodao puroj 

In church. In scaalo, at tnhlo must no. 

Dauat, nlUnt nnd hiuiilsomo bo. 

Francis Quarles' EwiWem, Divine and Moral, 
"the most popular " of all English emblems, 
were published in 1635. Hoole not only re¬ 
quired bays to hunt through Quarles Tor phrases 
in theme-writing; he also suggests in the direc¬ 
tions for teaching reading in the Petty School 
(LOGO) that the child should be encouraged to 


Tend " delightful books, of English history, 
as the History of Queen Elizabeth, or poetry, 
ns (George) Herbert's Poems, Quarles' Emblems," 
cte. Emblem books were used as reading 
books. Thus J, Harris published, in 1800, the 
tontli edition of a book originally published by 
F. Nowbcry, entitled: Choice Emblems, Natural, 
Historical, Fabulous, Moral and Divine, for the . 
improvement and pastime of Youth. Display^ 
ing the Beauties and Morals of the Ancient Fabu¬ 
lists: the whole calculated to convey the Golden 
lessons of instruction, under a new and more de¬ 
light/ u l dress for the use of Schools , p, \y. 

See Symbolism in Education. 

Pe/erance B! — 

Ghhen, II. Shakespeare and thn Emblem Writers. 

(Landau, 1800.) 

Watbon, Fosthii. /Lainnines of Teaching of Modern 

Subjects, (London, I 006'.) 

EMBROIDERY. — See Houbbhqi.d Arrra, 

EMBRYOLOGY, — The science which deals 
with the development of Lhc embryo, This 
science is significant in educational discussions 
because of the contributions which it has made 
to the doctrine of culture apache. The science 
of embryology shows that every individual 
passes in its individual development through 
the atages through which the race has passed in 
the process of its evolution. This principle 
has been extended to apply to the post-cmbry- 
onic development of the individual. II. J, 

Sec CuLTtmu Erocue; Zoology. 

EMERSON, CHARLES WESLEY (1837- 
1000 ) .—'Founder of a college of oratory; 
educated in the common schools and at Boston 
University, He was instructor of elocution at 
Philadelphia, and president of the Emerson 
College of Oratory at Boston (1880-1902), 
Author of works on oratory nnd physical culture, 

W, S. M. 

EMERSON, GEORGE BARBELL (1707- 
1881), — Educator and author; born at Itenne- 
bunk, Me., 1797, and educated in the dis¬ 
trict schools, Dummcr Academy, and Har¬ 
vard College, graduating in 1817, Ho was, tiro 
years each, principal of a school nt Lancaster, 
Maas., tutor in Harvard College, and head¬ 
master of the English High School in Boston. 
He was, however, chiefly interested in the 
education of girls; nnd for thirty-two years he 
conducted a secondary school for young woman 
in Boston. For several years he served os a 
member of the State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts. He wns ana of the founders of 
the American Institute af Instruction, and was 
a lending contributor to the Massachusetts 
Teacher and other educational journals. He 
was joint author with Alonzo Potter of the 
School and Schoolmaster, a popular teachers' 
manual, and lie published Female Education 
ami Reminiscences af an old teacher (1B7B), which 
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originally appeared in Barnard's American Jour¬ 
nal of Education. W, S, M. 

RelerencEB! — 

Baun.Uid. American Journal of Education, 1858, 
Vol, V, pp. 417-420. 

Owved, II. IC. Gcarqo Barrel) Em°reon. Educa¬ 
tion, November, 1SB1, Vol. II, pp, I7S-182. 

EMERSON, JOSEPH (1777-1S33).— Ad¬ 
vocate of female education; was graduated at 
Harvard in J7SD, where lie served a,9 a tutor 
for several years. He conducted for many 
years a school for girls at Hartford. Author 
of Evangelical Primer (1S12), Poetical Reader 
(1B32), and essays an. female education. 

W. S. M. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (1903- 
1882).— The philosopher, pact, and essayist 
was on his paternal sirlc descended from six 
generations or Puritan clergymen. His earliest 
education was received from liia father, the 
Rev. William Emerson, minister of the First 
Church oT Boston. Attempting to put his 
sons through a forcing process, ho records that 
at the age of three Rnlph did not read vciy well. 
Further training was gained through Emerson's 
aunt, who said the Emerson hoys were bom ,to 
be educated, and who, in turn, wns described as 
a spur, or, better, a ferment in their young lives. 
This remarkable impetus resulted in Emerson, 
between tho ages of eleven and fourteen, rend¬ 
ing French, corresponding with his brother in 
Latin, and writing a variety of verse in tho 
Georgian style, After some years at the gram¬ 
mar and Latin schools of Boston, with the addi¬ 
tional knowledge of a little fiction, some history, 
and much poetry and rhetoric], Emerson entered 
Harvard College in IS 17. There ho describes 
himself as the youth who had no faculty for 
mathematics and wept over the impossible ana¬ 
lytical geometry, and consoled his defeats with 
Chaucer and Montaigne, with Plutarch and 
Plata at night. But what the undergraduate 
neglected in prescribed studios he made up by 
omnivorous reading and constant writing or 
poems, essays, meditations, and journals. In 
the latter Ernevson’s.independent views on edu¬ 
cation were promptly set dawn. He does not 
think it necessary to understand mathematics 
and Greek thoroughly to be a ^oocl, useful, or 
even a great man, but he docs insist that tho 
student, in his arrangements for residence, should 
have a chamber to himself and sit alone, and 
should pay so much honor to the visits of truth 
to his mind na to record them in a journal. 
After eking out his living by district school 
teaching, and after winning several college 
prizes, Emerson graduated in 1821, taught for 
a year in his brother's finishing school for 
girls, began a course in divinity, interrupted 
by a winter in -the South in the search for 
health, and was ordained in 1S20 as pastor of 
tho Second Church, Boston. Resigning in 1832 
on account of his indifference to certain Sacra¬ 


ments, in 1833 he traveled in Europe, meeting 
among others Landor, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Carlyle, On his return home and settling 
in Concord, there appeared between 1B3G and 
1S38 throe notable publications,— jVa lure, 
The American- Scholar, and the Divinity School- 
Address, which embodied tho author's essential 
views on metaphysics, culture, and theology. 
In the first appear tho fundamentals or Ilia 
philosophy: e elf-reliance, or the cultivation 
of the individual; bonevolor.ee, or an optimistic 
outlook upon mankind ; immanence, or the 
view which holds nature to be the present ex¬ 
positor of the divine mind. The latter ap¬ 
peared close to a dangerous pantheism, and 
gave such offense to the more conservative 
that, when carried out in the Divinity School 
Address , the lecturer was shut out of the gates 
of Harvard for full thirty years. 

It was the principle of Self-reliance that 
offered the clew to Emerson's educational 
theories. Recalling the cast-iron curriculum 
of hia youth, he now protested that colleges 
can only highly serve us when they aim nob 
to drill, but to create; when they gather from 
afar every ray of various genius to their hos¬ 
pitable halls (IVorfs, Vol. I, p. A3). Appealing 
to Pcstalozzi for his doctrines of liberality and 
self-help, Emerson further elaborated his con¬ 
clusions in Ilia address of 1844 on jVeia England 
Reformers. Hero ho complains that an edu¬ 
cation to things is not given. We arc studenLa 
of words; wo aro shut up in schools, and col¬ 
leges, and recitation rooms, far ten ar fifteen 
years, and come out at last with a bag of wind, 
a memory of words, and do not know a thing. 
We cannot use our hands, ot our legs, or our eyes, 
or our arms (Vol, III, p. 257), These strictures 
of the Concord philosopher were kindred ta 
thoso of his cousin, George Burrell Emerson, 
whose memorial to the American Institute of 
Instruction led Lhc Massachusetts Legislature 
to appoint ns secretary of the new Board of 
Education Horace Munn, who specifically ac¬ 
knowledged liis indebtedness to the Concord 
sage. The Intter's educational suggestions, 
however, Wei'o not directed merely to object 
teaching and field work, Tor he confesses in 
his English Trails that Ilia effect nf the drill 
at Oxford and Cambridge wns the radical 
knowledge or Greek and Latin and of mathemat¬ 
ics, and the solidity and taste af English criti¬ 
cism (Vol. V, p. 20G), Looking over the Oxford 
examination papers of the year 1848, he believed 
they would tie too severe tests for the candi¬ 
dates for a bachelor's degree in Yales and 
Harvard, But while lie grants that the Eng¬ 
lish students not only rend but write better than 
the American, nevertheless he fears that their 
universities, because of their insistence on drill 
nnd routine, are hostile to genius, for genius is 
rave, precarious, eccentric, and darkling (Vol. V, 
p. 2J3). For this high aim, ns the essay an 
Culture insists, should truo education seek. 
The hardiest skoptic who has Been a liorao 
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broken, a pointer trained, or visited the ex¬ 
hibition nf the industrious Hens, will not deny 
the validity af education, — but what an edu¬ 
cation l Our people prefer the schoolmaster 
who likes strict rules, They send the child 
fca the Latin class, but they ignore the fact 
that much of his tuition comes on his way to 
school, from the shop windows, They seldom 
realize that Individuality is not only not incon¬ 
sistent with culture, but the very basis of it 
(Vol. VI, p. 142). 

Having been a teacher for four years in city 
and country schools, n lecturer in local lyccums 
in all parts of the country, a member or the 
sahool committee of Concord, and one of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College, Emer¬ 
son concluded that scholarship should be 
createdj not by compulsion, but by awakening 
a pure interest jn knowledge. His perfect aim 
was summed up in a, final essay on Education, 
the principles of which arc the author's lifelong 
appeal to individuality and idealism. See¬ 
ing, with Leibnitz, how much education may be 
reformed, he urged that its scope_ should be 
as broad as man, and that its object should 
bo a moral one—'to tench self-trust. The 
secret of education lies in respecting the pupil; 
its two capital facts consist of genius and drill. 
The one of these is obtained by tile will, the 
male power, which organizes and impresses its 
own thought and wish on ethers; the other is 
fostered by sympathy, the femiile force, more 
subtle, lasting, and " creative. It is by wit, 
fancy, and imagination that we can nourish 
the inspiration in the well-born healthy child. 
„ , I. W. R. 

RBlBtBncBa: — 

Co dee, G. W. A Bi'bfioflrapJiu of Emerson. (New 
York, 100B.) 

Life, fan'lln 0 s and Philosophy 0 / Emerson. (Boston, 
1BB2.) 

ijMEHBnpf. Camphta (Peris, Centenary Edtiirm, 12 
vola. (HdsLon, 1004-) Journals, 4 vola. (Boe- 
lon, 1 DOB-1311,) 

Band, B, Bibliography ol Emerson In Baldwin's Dic- 
tianary nf Philosophy nml Psychology. Vol. Ill, 
Pi, I. (New York, 1005.) 

Sozzaclp, H. Emerson's Education- and 0/her Se¬ 
lections. (Boston, 1003.) 

EMILE. — The title of an epoch-making 
work in the history of education, by Jean 
Jacques Ilou9sep.u (ip). The full title is 
Emile oil dc l’ Education, It inaugurated the 
period of the Now Education, more fuJIy de¬ 
veloped by Fcstnlozzi and Froebel, It Was a 
protest ngainst an education which aimed 
purely at conventional information, and was 
a plea, in perhaps exaggerated form, for nat¬ 
ural and healthy development of the child, 
The keynote to the whole work is sounded in 
the first sentence : " Everything ia good as 
it comes from the hands of the Author of nature; 
but everything degenerates in the hands of 
men,'' 

See Houbbeau, Jean Jacques. 

EMMETROPIA, — See Eye, Hygiene op. 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
EMORY, VA. — Founded by the Holston 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in 1835, and opened to students in 183S. 
The original intention or making the institution 
a manual labor school met with little success, 
and was soon dropped. Tire campus contains 
twenty-three acres, on which are located the 
dormitories and recitation halls, The en¬ 
trance requirements nro equivalent to about 
fourteen units. Courses are offered leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science, In 1009 there were enrolled in 
the eollcge 109 students. The teaching staff 
numbers twelve, 

EMORY COLLEGE, OXFORD, GA. —An 
institution established by the Georgia Confer¬ 
ence in 1336. Sub-rrcsliinan, college, ami 
postgraduate courses arc offered. Admission 
is by examination, or by certificate from on 
approved high school. The degrees which are 
conferred after a regular college course of four 
yoara arc Bachelor of Arts, Ilftcholor of Phil¬ 
osophy, and Bachelor of Science, In 1909 
there was ail enrollment of 204 students. 
There is a faculty of fifteen members. 

EMOTION.—A term used by careful 
writers to refer to a complex reeling process, 
Thus anger is an emotion; it is made up or 
disquieting feelings, which are in part- organic, 
in part of a higher order depending on a sense 
of injustice, which in turn arises through a 
comparison of the present situation with 

standards eat, up through past experience, 
One ie angry, for example, when he sees a 
driver bentmg n horse, partly because any 
suffering animal arouses certain sympathetic 
bodily responses, and partly bccnusc lie has 
standards of treatment of nnimnls which are 
outraged by the present scene. 

Emotion is to be contrasted with thought 
or knowledge processes. Thus, when one ia 
angry, lie is not a careful observer of all the 
perceptual details of the situation before him. 
One cannot sit down end read a hook when lie 
is experiencing a violent emotion, For reasons 
like these, tile classifications adopted in all 
psychologies have distinguished a limply be¬ 
tween knowledge and emotion. Tim distinc¬ 
tion between emotion and volition is much 
less clearly marked. To be sure, a paroxysm 
of anger may incapacitate one so that lie ia 
unable to do anything. This is, however, an 
extreme case, The moro common fact in 
that one ia impelled to action just in the de¬ 
gree to which he is emotionally aroused. The 
angry man may not go about the attack upon 
hia enemy with clear insight ami wisdom, 
but lie is very likely to exhibit great energy 
and persistence, 

The relation between emotion and action 
haa been brought into great prominence in the 
Inst two decades by the discussions of Lange 
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niul James (Jamos-Lange theory). These two 
authors drew attention to the fact that a vio¬ 
lent bodily reaction in many cases precedes 
the emotional consciousness, and conditions 
it. Thus, tha melonchuiic patient has certain 
characteristic visceral contractions, These are 
in no wise due to conscious states, They may 
he due to purely physical causes to he sought in 
the organism anti its state of nutrition. Tlicso 
visceral contractions condition, however, a 
state of consciousness go powerful anti endur¬ 
ing that sooner or later tho mental life of the 
patient will be completely centered about tho 
depressed emotional state. In like terms 
James points out that the tmo order of pro¬ 
cessus is not impression, emotion, action; but 
in many eases the impression issues immediately 
in action, and the emotion follows after tho 
action is well under way. Tima one sees dan¬ 
ger approaching, Ho starts to run, or his 
muscles grow rigid in instantaneous contrac¬ 
tion, Artcr tho act is well advanced, there 
arises in experience the emotion of fear. Like¬ 
wise, in James' terms, we are sorry because wo 
tveep; it is not true that wo weep because ivo 
are surry. 

The theory of the emotions above set forth 
lays great emphasis upon tho external bodtiy 
act. This emphasis is extreme, When James 
says, far example, tlmt thcro is nothing in an 
emotion if tho muscular activities aro inhibited, 
lie fails to do justice to the nervous processes 
which are tha real central causes of both the 
emotion anil the _ activities, Feeling and 
emoLions depend directly upon nervous con¬ 
ditions, The.se nervous conditions are un¬ 
doubtedly motor rather than sensory in type, 
us may he seen by the analysis of any emo¬ 
tional situation, Thus, the same person may, 
on two successive occasions, have two totally 
different emotions in the presence of exaotly 
the same sensory stimuli. Whan one is reading, 
a noise disturbs him, When he is ready to 
go out for a walk, ami waiting for the summons 
of his companion, tho same sound may give 
him great pleasure, The sound cannot ex¬ 
plain the displeasure or tho pleasure, when it 
is treated merely as a sensory impression, The 
sound arouses, in the two cases described, 
two totally different types of responses. In 
the reader, the motor processes rim counter 
to the whole set of activities now established. 
There is confusion in tho inner nervous centers. 
There may ba slight muscular response, but 
the iiorvous commotion may be great, In tho 
listener, the sound releases a pen hup artillery 
of motor processes. Tho exhilaration of re¬ 
leased expectation gives satisfaction. Such an 
analysis as this gives full weight to the motor 
relations of the emotions, without identifying 
them with muscular processes. 

The foregoing analysis of emotional pro¬ 
cess oa introduces an important line of con¬ 
sideration, which is suggested by James, and 
more fully carried out by MacDougall (Social 


Fsi/c/iofopj/), The emotions are very largely 
conditioned by instinctive organizations, Thus, 
when an animal is organized to perforin a cer¬ 
tain typo of activity, it derives great satisfac¬ 
tion from that type of activity. A kitten is 
organized so as to stalk prey and seize it by a 
autldcn leap. This instinctive tract is so 
fully organized in Us nervous system tlmt from 
earliest clays on the kitten derives p[ensure from 
the pursuit of real or imaginary prey, The 
rolling ball sets tho kitten's organized motor 
processes in operation. The action is in¬ 
stinctive and natural; the emotion follows 
naturally upon the motor discharge. 

Pleasure attaches not merely to instinctive 
behavior; a well-organized hnbit is nlso a 
natural and agreeable made of behavior. This 
comes out most clearly through the negative 
example. A man who has always been m the 
habit of going about the routine of his office 
in a given way will be irritated beyond degree 
by trivial irregularities. There ig no Living so 
exasperating as to be interrupted in the routine 
of dressing by the lass of a necessary part of 
one's apparel. Such examples make it clear 
that we arc continually organizing our emo¬ 
tional tendencies through the habits which we 
acquire, and the instincts which we allow to 
develop. 

One conspicuous example of cultivated 
emotional possibilities will he found when 
one studies any of the arts. Music began in 
the primitive heating of dull noise-producing 
objects in rhythmical succession. The rhythm 
was a naturnl expression of a fundamental 
inodo of nervous behavior. Because the nerv¬ 
ous tissue naturally acts in rhythms, and 
because the sound in its successive actions 
upon the nervous tissue coincided with tho 
natural tendency and reenforced it, tho primi¬ 
tive musician enjoyed the rhythmical noise, 
Soon there came to be a selection of sounds 
that had pitch. The rise and fnll of pitch, 
the accentuation ami sympathetic accompani¬ 
ment or the noise by vocal chord reactions, 
increased the satisfaction. Now came a growth 
in the range and modulation of sounds. Then 
followed combinations of melodies ; finally, 
the growth of harmony. Any genetic study 
of the arts makes it evident that man jjrow_ in 
emotional appreciation through the cultivation 
of activities appropriate to Live art. 

The foregoing nnnlysis introduces tho much- 
discussed problem or education of the emotions. 
It is often asserted that the school is purely 
intellectualistic, that the emotional side of tho 
child's nature is neglected, that we do not find 
in the school tho well-rounded nature which 
should be cultivated in the normal child. 
Various suggestions have been made as to 
methods of correcting this supposed defect. 
Some of these suggestions appear under the 
doctrine of interest (g.tn). Herhnrt and Spencer 
both point out that natural mental develop¬ 
ment always leads to forms of mental activity 
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which urc pleasurable. The important cor¬ 
ollary to this statement is that anything can 
be made pleasant through cultivated burnt — 
except the more violent forms of experience) 
which work organic harm. If we can believe 
the stories told of devotees who perform weird 
rites of self-destruction, tlicvo may be pleasure 
even in these injurious forms of aclivity. 
When, therefore, the question of pleasure in 
education is seriously discussed, it should be 
with such broad consideration of the nature 
of emotion clearly in mind. 

Is it ever legitimate to define educational 
aims ill terms of emotions? The foregoing 
psycho Logical analysis would seem Lo lend 
to a negative answer to this question. Emo¬ 
tion is a significant symptom of the way in 
which an impression arouses an organized 
being. Emotion may serve to show the in¬ 
dividual himself how he is tending in his habits. 
IIlit emotion can never be discussed intelligently 
apart from the discussion of habits of reaction. 
When one is pleased with a piece or news, it 
shows that tho news comports with his plans 
and tendencies toward action; but the pleasure 
is never an end in itself. If one would learn to 
enjoy an art, lie must train himself in appreci¬ 
ation and sympathetic modes oT response. 

1 / the school will train in right modes of 
behavior, the emolioiml symptoms will properly 
adjust themselves. Tho teacher should watch 
tho emotions, for thoy aro valuable means of 
diagnosis.’ When a child is sulky and dis¬ 
pleased, there is an incoflrdiiuition somewhere. 
It does not follow that the aituatiau should he 
modified in the direction of tho child's present 
tastes, The best possible education for- the 
child may be one af retraining liis habits, so 
that he shall have an entirely different attitude, 
Nov is it true that anything which gives the 
child pleasure is there rove bad. I[ the child 
is normal, and his environment wholesome, 
there will be a preponderance of pleasurable 
experiences in his life. The school should 
find in this principle guidance and motive 
for organization of that which is natural. 
The school should never be misled into the 
fallacy of regarding emotion as a primary end 
of training. C, H. J. 

Sec Emotional Exitlession; Feeling; Re~ 
wauds and Punishments; Volition, 

Hetere-nces: — 

Jambs, W . Psychnloou , Principles of , Yal, II, Cli, 
xxv, (New York, IBM.) 

Thoundihb, E, L. Teaching , Principles of . (Now 
York, 11)00.) 

EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION. — In a V ol- 
umo entitled Expression of the Emotions in 
Mon and vlmniats, Charles Darwin called 
attention to the necessity of offering some 
scientific explanation of tho complex behaviors 
which accompany emotions. Darwin regarded 
these emotional expressions ns rudimentary 
forms of earlier activities which were of im¬ 


portance in tho practical life of the animal 
expressing tho emotion. Tims, the frowning 
of an angry animal is, according to Darwin, 
tho rudimentary form of a facial expression 
which was natural and useful in combat. The 
attention which Darwin's book drew to the 
emotions is undoubtedly responsible for -the 
later discussions, nuch_ ns those of James in his 
theory of the emotions (q.v.). There arc 
suggestions nlso in Darwin's worlt or the re¬ 
lation between emotions and instincts ns n.m- 
phnsized in MacDougall's Social Psychology. 
The emotional reactions of human beings 
have of late been made subjects of elaborate 
studies _ in psychological laboratories. The 
circulation of the blood has been studied with 
reference to its modifications [luring emo¬ 
tional states, Other internal activities, such 
as those of the digestive organs, have also been 
studied. Gannon was able to show that a eat 
excited emotionally during tho process of di¬ 
gestion is seriously interrupted in the normal 
process of peristaltic action. A chnnge in 
the tension of the voluntary muscles also takes 
place during emotion. This hns been re¬ 
peatedly shown in experiments with the erga- 
graph (q.u.l and dynamometer, There is an 
intimate relation between omotional expression 
and attention, C. H. J. 

See Attention ; Emotion, 

EMPIE, ADAM P. (1735-1800)'. — College 
president; graduated from Union College in 
1807, wns two yenrs an instructor at the United 
States Military Academy at AVest Paint, and 
waa president of William and Mary Caflcgo 
from 1827 to 1830. W, S, M. 

EMPIRICAL METHOD. —In current edu¬ 
cational discussion an empirical method is one 
in which the teaching practices arc corrected and 
improved through mere experience or observa¬ 
tion of practice. In this sonsoitis contrasted 
with experimental, statistical, and other forms 
of scientific method. II, 3, 

See Scientific Method ; Exfehimental 
Teaching. 

EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY. —See Psy¬ 
chology, Emfimcal, 

EMPIRICISM. — A term currently defined 
qs the doctrine that all knowledge is derived 
from experience and is ta be tested in the Inst 
annlysis by nn appeal to observed facts and not 
by nn appeal to theories about- these fuels or to 
principles of thought which arc supposed to 
underlie all observation. Locke's Essay con¬ 
cerning Human Understanding (1690) is still the 
classical exposition oT this doctrine, and there 
is, perhaps, no more prcciso statement of it 
than is found in his words : ' 1 Let us then sup¬ 
pose the mind to be, ns we say, white paper, void 
or all characters, without any ideas; how comes 
it to be furnished ? Whence comes it by that 
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vast store which the busy and boundless fancy reference to the individual. For the physician 
of jnan lias painted on it with an almoBt end- dons not euro man, except incidentally, out he 
less variety 7 Whence has it all the materials of cures Calling or Socrates or some one of those 
reason ant] knowledge? To this I answer in one similarly named, who happens to be a man" 
word, from experience; in that all our knowledge (Mctajihysiea, OBla 13fT.). The greater serv- 
is founded, and from that it ultimately derives iceablcncss of empirical knowledge thus recog- 
itaolf. Our observation employed either about nked by Aristotle lias been repeatedly emplia- 
oxterual sensible objects, or about the internal sized in tlic history of thought. The Stoics and 
operations of aur minds, perceived ancl rcllcctcd Epicureans — notably in the conception of 
an by ourselves, is that which supplies our the mind as a tabula rasa by the former — 
undersLandings with all the materials of think- tended to construe knowledge wholly as a 
mg. These two are tho fountains of Icnowl- collection of individual observations, and thus 
edge from whence nil the ideas we have or to approach the theory of Locke. In the 
can naturally have do spring" (Bk. II, eh. Middle Ages the perfection given to deductive 
i, gee. 2). Empiricism, thus conceived, was systems and the consistent arrangement of 
primarily a protest against the contention definitions and propositions producer! a ronc- 
that there are innate ideas and intuitive prin- tion in the interest of more empirical methods, 
ciples which afford a source of knowledge of The n o minn lists generally were in ffiioulinl in the 
greater authority than observation itself. In reaction, hut the greatest contribution oT the 
other words, Locke held that thinking is solely Middle Ages to the development of empiricism 
nn instrument far discovering what relations was made by Roger llaeon The sixth 

exist between observed facts and what may part of his Oj>us Majiis, entitled Dc scicntia 
be expected from them, and that it is con- expemneiUnK, is remarkable for its illustrations 
trolled not by principles of its own, but by of empirical methods, "Because wo know 
the character of the material with which it nothing adequately without experience," he 
deals, Locke's doctrine found its immediate urged radical reforms for the advancement 
antithesis in the philosophy of the Cartesians, of science and the betterment of eilucation 
who maintained that, given definitions ana baaed upon empirical principles, During the 
propositions of intuitive certainty, knowledge! Renaissance, particularly with such men ns 
of scientific validity cnaltl he deduced from Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1510), Vivas (1492- 
tham without the confirmation of observation; 1546), Cumpnnclla (1568-163!)j, and Galileo 
and ifca Inter antithesis in the philosophy of (1504-1042), the claims of empiricism grew. 
Kant and his successors, who maintained that In these men interest in Lhc methodology of 
experience involves more than observation, empiricism is discoverable. It was not, how- 
nameJy, the working over oS the material of ever, until iJie publication, in 1G2D , by JVvmeL 
observation according to principles of com- Bacon, or his Noinmi Organon, that this method- 
bination which that material itself does not olagy received anything approaching n corn- 
yield. The Cartesian view has been known prehonsivo form illation. Affirming that the 
historically as rationalism, and the Kantian understanding left to itself (ipleHecins sifii per¬ 
ns critical empiricism or criticism. Some missus) can accomplish nothing, he insisted that 
of Locke's followers, notably Condillac (q.v.) knowledge advances profitably only when checked 
(1715-1780), carried Ins doctrine to the ox- and controlled by systematic experimentation 
treme of affirming that experience is a matter and the collection af observations according 
of sense impressions exclusively. In this form to rules. To these rules he gave the first gcn- 
cinpiricism is known as sensationalism. erully recognized formulation. Considerable 

If the doctrine of empiricism is considered advance in this direction was made by Sir 
in nn historical setting wider than that deter- John Hersehcl by the publication in 1630 of 
mined by intcreat in the philosophy of Locke, his work On the Study of Natural Science f 
it will bo found to rest on the antithesis, as ola which was one of the chief sources of the 
as reflective thinking, between theory and System of Logic published by John Stuart Mill 
practice. Tho term " empiricism " is derived (g,«.) in 4843. Mill’s re mar liable book undcr- 
from the Greek ^p-vcipta, which, in the time took to set forth a complete logic and method- 
of Plato and Aristotle, appears to have become ology of empirical re,search, ami, although 
the generally recognized name far bodies of modified in details bv subsequent writers, has 
knowledge consisting of n, collection, of obser- not yet, ns a whole, been superseded, 
various, as distinguished from those consisting Locke's doctrine, which received some ex- 
of a system of coherent principles. Thus tension in tho writings nf Berkeley [q.u.) (1685- 

Arisfcotlc says; "In view of practice experi- 1753) ancl Hume (q. a,) (1711—1776) and the 

once is in no respect inferior to science; on the British nssocinlionists, is perhaps the most 

contrary we observe that those who have ex- characteristic product of British philosophy, 

pcvienco are moro successful than those who On the Continent,_the Kantian influence has 
have them-y without experience. The reason led not only to the idealistic systems of thought 
is that' experience is knowledge of individual with which its development is usunlly nssoei- 

cases, while science is knowledge of universals, ated, but also to new forms of empiricism, 

and practice and genesis have in every ease usually known as "pure empiricism." Of 
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this the Kritik tier remen Erjahrwig (1540) of 
Avcnamis, Hit Analyse der l]mpfimlungcn 
(1385) of Mach, and the Einlcilvng in die 
Philosophic (1005) of Cornelius tire typical. 
In these writers the attempt is made to free 
the concept of experience from the psychological 
entanglements in which it is involved when 
experience rs construed as the method by 
which the mind is supplied with the materials 
or knowledge. l)y " pure experience" they 
moan the irreducible (lata or material out of 
which such distinctions as those of the indi¬ 
vidual and his environment, the physical and 
the psychical, thought and tilings, arc generated, 
llecont important contributions to empiricism 
have been made by James in Ilia articles en¬ 
titled A World of Pure Experience (The Journal 
ii/ Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods 
for 1004) ami Ids Pragmatism (1007) ; and by 
Dcivey in liis Studies in Logical Theory (1003) 
and Influence of Darwin on Philosophy and 
other Essays (1010), What is, perhaps, most 
characteristic of Lhese writers is the recognition, 
particularly in Dewey’s " radical empiricism," of 
various sorts of experience, such as [esthetic, 
cognitive, and moral, With Dewey, experience 
is not the method by which knowledge is 
acquired, but knowing is a method which 
experience develops for the organization and 
control of tlie situations whorein it becomes 
uncertain or problematic. 

Educational theory and practice have been 
affected In two principal directions by the 
doctrine »f empiricism. The first of those 
is illustrated in the program for the refor¬ 
mation of the sciences and the advancement 
of learning set forth by the two Bacons. While, 
insisting that education should strengthen, 
individual character, they believed that it s 
main ideal is the progress of civilization, the 
betterment of the economic and physical 
conditions or life, tha progressive conquest 
of nature by observation and experiment, 
This spirit in education is peculiarly typical 
of empiricism. It lias always encouraged en¬ 
largement. Af tile sCOpo of the curriculum, 
foflLured the development of natural science 
and industrial education, and promoted the 
extension Of observational and laboratory 
methods. The second direction in which 
empiricism has affected education is illustrated 
in the inlluonco psychology 1ms had on edu¬ 
cational practice. The doctrine of empiricism 
gave to modern psychology its great impetus, 
for the working out of its theory of knowledge 
involved no less a task than writing the natural 
history of the mind. From the consequent 
advances in psychology have largely come 
the consideration af genetic methods in edu¬ 
cation and the efforts ta accommodate in¬ 
struction and studies ta the individual's in¬ 
terest and to tlie stages of his mental growth. 

F, J, E. W. 

See Induction; Logic; Pragmatism; Bacon, 
Fdanois ; Looks ; Deboaiiteh ; etc. 


Be/BrencBB: — 

See Did vnriaua works mentioned in Lima lent of Hid 
article. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN, — See 
A'mayuAiVCR, CaJiptrWionr; Child Lamm, 

EMPORIA, COLLEGE OF, EMPORIA, 
KAN.—-A coeducational insliLutiim founded 
in 1882 by the Presbyterian Synod uf Kunsns, 
with the assistance of a contribution from 
the citizens of Emporia. The college campus 
non' contains thirty-eight acres of ground. 
Academic, music, anil collegiate departments 
are maintained, The requirements lor admis¬ 
sion arc equivalent Approximately to fifteen 
units; certificates of accredited schools arc 
ncounted. In the college instruction is given 
in the English Hiblo as a required part of the 
comae or study for which credit is given. De¬ 
grees arc granted at tlie end of four years' 
study in one of the following groups: classi¬ 
cal, English, modern language, scientific, pre- 
mcdicnl, and pre-engineering. There is n faculty 
of twenty-one members. 

EMULATION, — The instinct or desire to 
equal or excel others is a motive _ much used 
by teachers. The forms of its utilization vary 
from the most intense personal rivalries anil 
competitions for grades and prizes to the 
milder ambitions for excellence as determined 
by impersonal standards, marks, and pro¬ 
motions. Sometimes tlie oniulntivo impulses 
of chihlron are stirred by the granting of 
additional school privileges and immunities, 
such as days of vacation, exemptions from 
examinations, etc. The tendency of modern 
practice is nivn-y from tlie uses or emulation 
which are characterized by sharp personal 
competition and end in unsocial attitudes of 
pupils toward each other, and in the direction 
of tho measurement of qualities and attain¬ 
ments in terms of ono’s own previous achieve¬ 
ment or in terms of conventionalized standards 
of efficiency, H, S, 

See Rewaudb and Punishments. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA, —The term "encyclo¬ 
pedia" is from the late Latin, occurring (it 
is said ns a false rending) in manuscripts of 
PUny, Quintilian, and Galen, in which it was 
used as ft transliteration of lyNvjnAoircuoeta, a 
Greek word erroneously formed from the 
Greek IWxAiot wat&Eia, meaning encyclical, ur 
universal, education; that is, the liberal cur¬ 
riculum, or tho circle of arts and sciences con¬ 
sidered by tha ancient Greeks ns essential to 
n liberal education. (See Liukuai, Alias, St;visit.) 
lienee 11 encyclopedia,” came to he applied tn 
works treating of Ml the various depnrtmoiUa 
of knowledge, or to works treating of some 
particular subject in all its aspects or branches, 
It ig, in general, in this sense tluit the term 
" encyclopedia ” is now applied to many works 
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extending through the Middle Ages down to 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
nnd to various occasional works of a later date. 
They are in general both in subject matter 
and arrangement treatises or groups of treat¬ 
ises intended nml adapted more for continuous 
reading or for study than for casual reference. 
They arc also characterized! to a greater or 
less extent, by having been written by one 
man ar two men, who treated not only the 
subjects in which they were specialists, but 
also others of which their knowledge was de¬ 
rived from miscellaneous sources, and not 
infrequently from hearsay. 

Vnrro (n.c, 110-27) wrote a treatise on the 
Libri Novem Discvplinarum , which dealt with 
tlio subjects of the liberal education, medicine 
and architecture being added to the series, 
which later became traditional. The earliest 
extant work of the encyclopedic character is 
tl\c Natural History of Pliny the Elder (a.d. 
23-70), which in the nature of its material 
bears more resemblance to our modern en¬ 
cyclopedias than many Inter works. It is 
a work of fchirfcy-sfli'cn booktf, containing a 
mass of undigested inTormationon cosmography, 
astronomy, geography, geology, zoology, an¬ 
thropology, medicines, metallurgy, mineralogy, 
and the fine arts, us these subjects were then 
known, This information was gathered by 
Pliny in the leisure hours of his public em¬ 
ployment; and Ilia work was universally known 
and of high authority throughout the Middle 
Ages. Pliny’s work was followed, in the earlier 
centuries of the Middle Ages, by various 
minor ones, including the De jYupius Phi- 
lalogia} ei Mercurii, farming the first two hooka 
of thn work sometimes called the Salyva or 
Naljjriean, This wag written, nbout 470 a.d., 
by Martinnus Minceus Felix Capella (q.o.), 
an African scholar, self-styled " the foster- 
child of tile city of Elissa." It is largely 
in verso, and professedly gives nn account 
of the marriage of Mercury to Philology, per¬ 
sonified as a learned maiden. The seven 
liberal arts, personified, fjivc an exposition 
of their branches of learning, and tlio work 
was widely used as a textbook in the Middle 
Ages, A work of more erudition wna the 
Elymalogiarum Libri XX, or Origines, written 
early in the seventh century by Isidore (GOQ?- 
030) Bishop of Seville, which in¬ 

cluded a treatment of theology, angeloiogy, 
and Hebrew antiquities. This work is the 
basis or tha De Uniuerso, or De Nalura Jiorwm, 
of Rnbnnua Mnurus (rj.u.) (776-860), Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz. About the tenth century 
there appeared n work compiled by one Suidas, 
of whom nothing further is known; it was 
primarily n lexicon, but contained also much 
encyclopedia matter, including Historical and 
theological material, besides biographical and 
geographical information, so that in character 
it is suggestive of the modern encyclopedic 
dictionary, Tlio encyclopedic part of it is the 


sourco of much of our important knowledge 
of the writers and languages of antiquity. 

The greatest^ encyclopedia of the Middle 
Ages is the Bibliotheca, Mundi, or Speculum 
Majus , compiled by Vincent do Beauvais (g, d.) 
{d, about 12BD), a Dominican friar. This is a 
work of real scholarship, and constitutes n 
vast storehouse of the knowledge of that age. 
In the printed editions it is divided into four 
parts: — Speculum Naluralc, treating of nat¬ 
ural history; Speculum Doclrinnlc, giving nn 
epitome of scholastic learning; .Speculum 
Morale (considered to have been added by 
some other person), treating af ethics or moral 
philosophy ; and Speculum Histariah, giving 
the history of tha world down ta 1244. 

Other encyclopedias of this early time were 
Li Liures dou Tres or, written in French, by 
Brunetto Latini (c. 1230-1204), a Florentine 
post and grammarian, in exile in France; 
tlio De Propridalibus Romm, by Bartholominus 
de Glanvilln (/l. c, 1370), an English Fran¬ 
ciscan ; nml other works of minor importance, 
or restricted subject matter, such ns that of 
Petrus Derchorius, ar Pierre Bei'cheuro ( d. 
1362), a French Benedictine ; that of George 
Heisclr (g.u.), a German prior of tlio latter half 
of the fifteenth century; that of Raphael Mallei 
(1451-1522) of Yolnterra, which gives greater 
importance) to geography juui biography than 
any of its predecessors; and that o[ Poulus 
Scalichius tie Lika, a Hungarian count, en¬ 
titled Encyclopedia sen Orbit Diaciplinai'uni, 
etc., which was the first work to include the 
term " encyclopedia" jib ji part of its title. In 
1501 George Valla published in Venice, his 
De Expdsndis cl Ptiffiendis Rebus. 

In 1030 appeared the Enci/dopcEilia Septan 
Tomis Dislindu of Johann Heinrich Alsted (g.u.) 
(158B-1G3S), which is the first work to use the 
term “ encjmlopedia” in its modern sense, as in 
itself implying nn encyclopedic treatment; and 
which, also, immediately precedes the transition 
to the modern system of placing the subject 
matter under titles alphabetically arranged. 
The controlling aim in the arrangement of 
these early works was to present a systematic 
view of the different branches of knowledge 
treated, showing their interrelations; and 
various works of the same general type have 
appeared in modern times, mainly in Germany 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
treating, for the most part, of some particular 
philosophical system. Among sucli works 
are Eschcnburg’s Lchrbuch der Wisscnschajts- 
kwide (1702), Schmidt’s Ally cm cine Encyclo- 
pttdie vnd Mclhoilologie der IVissea chaflen 
(1810), and Hegel's Endijcopddic der philaso- 
phisdien IVisscnschti/lcn (1817). 

The change to the alphabetical arrangement 
marked a corresponding change in the Uses 
to which the encyclopedia was put; it wns 
becoming the book of gcnoral reference rather 
than a work mainly for scholars or students. 
This purpose of general reference had pro- 
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viously been served by elaborate and laborious 
indices; but the modern combination of a dic¬ 
tionary arrangement with encyclopedic subject 
matter is simpler and less laborious. It in¬ 
volves, however, when fully Carried out, as in 
the typical encyclopedia of to--day, an abandon¬ 
ment of the broad and inclusive treatment 
or a whole science or a branch of science for 
the explanation or description of /subject 
matter which is indicated hy titles dcsig- 
nnlive merely of phenomena, isolated facts, 
persons, places, theories, ate, It has also 
involved a radical change in the manner in 
which encyclopedias are made. The best 
modern encyclopedias Are lint ihci'cly Careful 
compilations, but largely works of original 
composition and authority, written by a large 
number of men who write as specialists having 
original and authentic knowledge of the sub¬ 
jects which they discuss. The dictionary 
arrangement has also led to many encyclopedias 
being entitled dictionaries or lexicons. Tliero 
has also been a radical change in the nature 
of the illustrations; whole-page plates in which 
were grouped illustrations of things treated nt 
different places hava given place to scattered 
illustrations, each accompanying tho text to 
which it relates. The pictures of objects in 
nature nrc now truer to their original, because 
of the clnmgc in tho character of the draw¬ 
ings themselves, find /rain the fact that tlia 
early illustrations were largely made from mem¬ 
ory, not to say, fit times, from hearsay with a 
large license to Lhe imagination, where the 
modem pictures me chiefly from photographs. 

The earliest important alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged encyclopedia ivnS Lb q rand didion- 
rioire ftislorujuc, on fe Jii^lanpe citricirx do I’/u's- 
loirc sacric el -profane by Louis Morrtfi (104,3- 
1(580), published at Lyons In 1G74. This 
was a notable work, juid Uio bust of its kind 
nt the time of its publication. It passed 
through many editions in which it wns va¬ 
riously revised, and wna translated into most 
of tho languages or Europe. An important 
and valuable work by Pierre Bayle (1047- 
1700), entitled Diclionn tflVe hisloriqye el O'iti - 
flue, published in 1095-1(597, was originally 
intended to correct the errors and supply the 
□missions of this and other works, but de¬ 
veloped into an independent work, This 
work passed through many revisions, and was 
translated into English and German, The 
French Academy published in 1(594 an en¬ 
cyclopedic dictionary named t La didionnnin 
ues arts cl tics sciences, compiled by Thomas 
Corneille (1025-1700), which was followed by 
various other similar works by other authors. 
Among the Italians Marco Vincenzo Cnroneili 
(1G50-171S), a Franciscan friar and geographer, 
planned a work which was to include articles 
on nil subjects arranged in a, strictly alphabet¬ 
ical order. Only seven volumes were published, 
and these Were so inaccurate as to render them 
of little value, 


In Germany, Johann Hltbner (1GJS-I731), 
a geographer of Hamburg, was the author of 
the prefaces to two encyclopedic dictionaries 
which were published at Leipzig under hiss 
name, hut were the work of various authors 
the first dictionary being published in 1704 
nnd the second in 1712. These works were 
of ton reprinted during the eighteenth century. 
In 1721 there was published in Leipzig, by 
Johann Theodor Jnblonski (c. 1054-1731), cm 
encyclopedia including the .subjects of theology, 
history, geography, biology and genealogy, 
and entitled Allgeineines Lexicon tier Kilnsle 
und IVissemchaflen, which has been reprinted 
in various revised editions. One of the most 
notable of all tho encyclopedias or dictionaries 
of the eighteenth century was that written 
largely by Johann Heinrich Zedlcr (170G—1700), 
a German bookseller nt Leipzig. It was en¬ 
titled Grosses Foltefflurfiflcs Universal-Lexicon, 
etc., mid was published in sixty-four volumes. 
It was the most comprehensive nntl exhaustive 
work of its kind, and was remarkable far in¬ 
cluding, contrary to the custom of that day, 
biographies of persons still living. 

In Englnnd tho first alphabetical encyclo¬ 
pedia was that written by John Hni'ria (c, 1(107- 
1719), a London clergyman. It was entitled 
Lexicon Technician, or an vnivmal English 
Dictionary of Arl9 and Sciences, and was pub¬ 
lished in 1704, at London. In 1728 Appeared 
tire first nf tho great English encyclopedias of 
to-day. It was published by Ephraim Cham¬ 
bers, and was entitled Chamber* 1 Rnajclojmtia, 
or a Universal Dictionary of Avis ami Sciences, 
etc. One of tho subsequent editions of this 
work was tho bash of the excellent encyclopedia 
published hy Abraham Hues in 1778-17RS. 

In 1751 there appeared, in Paris, the first 
volume of the flncycloptdia on Dich’ojniaii'c 
raisoanif oto., which bus como lo bo called 
par dimnence tho fincyclo-pOdic. This great 
work ivfl.s originally planned as ft translation 
of C/uiiM&erfi’ Enejfdffpad&u, Imt was developed 
by Diderot (1713-17S4), who was the first 
to undertake the work, into whnt proved to 
be the organ of the enlightened thinkers of the 
period, and exerted an almost revolutionary 
influence upon the culture oF Europe. With 
Diderot was associated fts editor D'Alonibcl't 
( g.v .), until liia desertion in 1759 ; besides bis 
editorial work, Ire wrote the proface to the 
work. Among the contributors wore included 
mnny of those who laid the basis for the social 
ami politicnl revolution of the next generation, 
including Voltaire, Houssciui, llnubenton,Mal¬ 
let, Grimm, Qliesnay, Turgot, Mnrmontd, 
Holbneh, Dud os, nnd Jnncourl, The attitude 
of the work was socially, politically, and re¬ 
ligiously unorthodox, and it provoked violent 
opposition from the clergy and the conser¬ 
vatives of the old rdgime, and persecution foT 
Diderot. (See Encyclopedists.) 

In contrast to this encyclopedia, which was 
also largely a dictionary proper, wna the En- 
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cydapasdia Dritannicn, the first edition of which 
was completed in 1771, being published, at 
Edinburgh, in numbers or parts, The plan 
of the work was to treat the arts mu! sciences 
ns a series of distinct treatises, with numerous 
references or briefer articles arranged with 
them in alphabetical order. Who was the 
originator of the plan is uncertain, some evi¬ 
dence pointing to a printer William Smcllio 
(1740 to 1705), other to one Colin Mncfnrquhar, 
The ninth edition of this work (published from 
1B75 to 1SSS) includes a series of essays or 
treatises upon the arts and sciences and of 
extended articles in history, biography, and 
theology that are most remarknblc for accuracy 
and scholarship. This edition is suited chiefly 
for the use of the scholar or specialist; but the 
subjects treated were made available for ref¬ 
erence by fin elaborate index published with a 
supplement in 1002, The eleventh edition, pub¬ 
lished in 10Ll by Cambridge University, Eng¬ 
land, has been modified in various ways calcu¬ 
lated to render the work suitable to meet the 
needs of a wider public. 

The earliest work to present the form of the 
typical modern encyclopedia, suited for use by 
the general public as a book of reference, 
WnS the German work, Pl‘Dcfc/iaus's ICoHner- 
sations-Lexicon, the first edition of which was 
published 1790-1 BOB. This work, planned 
and published by Friedrich Arnold Broelchaua 
(1772—1 jS 23), a German publisher, embodied 
the idea of using many small articles instead of 
protracted essays, and gives information upon 
contemporary matters of biography, politics, 
etc. A mixture of the encyclopedic and dic¬ 
tionary forms is presented by various modern 
dictionaries, typically in the Century Dic¬ 
tion ary, which, besides being a dictionary af 
English in the ordinary sense, is largely ency¬ 
clopedic in its titles and subject matter, but 
excludes biography and geography from its 
main vocabulary. The French Dictionnaire 
unioersel encydopidique of Pierre Laroussc com¬ 
bines a brief, but complete, encyclopedia with 
a general dictionary, as docs also, in a briefer 
scope, the Spanish Diccionario Enciclop&dico tie 
la Lengua Castellano, of Elias Zcrolo. 

All the preceding works, except as noted, 
nra more or less general in their scope ; but 
from the last part of the nineteenth century 
there has been ft notable growth of special en¬ 
cyclopedias upon a multitude of subjects, 
some of them of great merit far their learning 
and a few for their literary qualities. 

Among the more important of the special 
encyclopedias now published are: Oj/clopcsdia 
of American Biography, 0 vols., 18SG-1BB9. 
Dictionary of National Biography, 1st ed., 03 
vo1b, ( 18S5-1BGO, auppl. 1901 ; 2d cd., 22 
vols., 1009. This is a work of the highest au¬ 
thority, and contains may extended articles 
of high literary and critical merit. The origi¬ 
nal editor was Sir Leslie Stephen, who retired 
on account of ill health, and was succeeded by 


Sidney Loc. Besides the work contributed by 
these two, there were articles by 053 other con¬ 
tributors, the wholo work covering upwards 
ol 29,000 biographies of British people, not liv¬ 
ing, Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, L, IT. 
Bftilay, eel., 4 vals., 1900-1002. Encydapiedia 
of Agriculture (British), 4 vols,, 1007-1909. 
Encyclopanlia of Accowbvny, 8 vols., 1003-1909. 
Dictionary oj Architecture and Building, Russell 
Sturgis, ed., 3 vols,,1001, a work of extended 
description with biographies, and many ar¬ 
tistic illustrations. Gvoue 1 s Dictionary of Music, 
2d cd., edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland (origi¬ 
nal editor Sir Georgo Grove), 5 vols., 1904- 
1010; a very full and scholarly work containing 
historical and technical matter as well as many 
biographies, Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols., 
1901-1905, covering Jewish history, religion, 
literature, and customs. Encyclopeedin Bihlica, 
4 vols., 1B99-10O3, historical and avchte- 
oiogical in its content, edited and largely 
written by T. It. Chcync. Dictionary of the 
Bible, 4 vols., 1808-1002, supplementary volume 
ID04, historical, archreolagicnl, and exegetied, 
edited by James Hastings, IVeui Schaff-FIerzag 
Encyclopedia of Religious AV.oiu/ccfjyc, 12 vols., 
10O8-, edited by Samuel Macaulay Jackson. 
This work is very inclusive in its scope, and is 
especially full and accurate in its biographies of 
medieval and early English divines. In 130B be¬ 
gan the issue under the editorship of J. Hastings 
of the Encydoptedia of Religion find Ethics which 
is to be completed in ten volumes, The CYrdio- 
Uc Encyclopedia (1D0D-) to be completed in 
fifteen volumes is devoted to 11 the constitution, 
doctrine discipline, and history of the Catholic 
Church, 

Among the marc important encyclopedias now 
published iatlio languages of modem Europe are: 

In English: C/iainber's Encyclopedia (1888- 
1892), a British work; Ajjpfdau's Universal En- 
cyclopadia (1893) ; Nelson's Encydopwdia (1905- 
1907), smaller than the other works in this 
list; Encyclopedia Americana (1907) notable 
for its fullness in articles dealing with techni¬ 
cal subjects, as mathematics, engineering, and 
tlio trades. The New Internalioml Encpclo- 
pcedia (1907), which aims to treat all sub¬ 
jects equnlly with a view to meeting the needs 
of the average consul ter, Ency cloyedin Britan¬ 
nic a (1011), 

In fa reign languages. — Fron oh: Larousse, 
Grand didionnaire uniwrsel tfu XlXihne aiJcle 
/rancors, I8G0-1800 ; Nouveau, Larousse , if- 
lustri. Didionnaire uniwersel cncydop&diquc, 
180B-19Q4, supph 1006. Gorman : Brock- 
haits' Koni/ersdlions-Lcxikon ; allgemehie Deut¬ 
sche Real-Encychpiidie, 14lli ed., 1B02-1S05 ; 
JIfeyers grosses Konversations-Lexicon, Cth cd., 
1905-1900. Norwegian: iSninionsm's store ilins- 
Irercdekonvcrsationslexikon, 1893-1007. Swedish: 
NorJish fatniljebok; konvcrsaliondexikon och real- 
encykloycdi, 1870-1899. Italian: Nuoua encich- 
pedia -ilaliana, Dizianario generate di scienze, 
letlcrc, industrie, eec., 6th ed,, 1S75-188S; auppl, 
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1S80-1SD9, Spanish-American: Diccionario cn- liographios. A second Cyclopedia of Edit- 
cicloy&fUco hispano-ameficano dc litaratura, cum.- cation hi English was the work edited by A. E, 
cias y arles. 1B87-1BD0. Russian: Rol'shaia Fletcher and published by Sounciischcin (Lon- 
cHtsiklopeiliia, 1002, Hungarian; A Pntlasnagy don, 1S92); within the limits 0 f its 502 pages 
le.xikona, 1893. it contains a good deni of ubo/uI information. 

The largest of recent German encyclopedias 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS OF EDUCATION,— is tho EncyklopiUlischca Ilandbuch (hr PUdn- 
Thc arrangement nnd discussion of topics deal- gogik, edited by W, llein, a work wholly under 
ing with or hearing on educational theory nnd Kcrbnrtian influences. The first edition ftp- 
practice, cither in systematic form or in alpha- paired in seven volumes from 1895 to 1SQ9; tfio 
betical order, The number of encyclopedias second in ten volumes, from 1903 to 1910, is 
which deal specifically with education ia small, printed in Homan characters, The work, ab 
and in represented chiefly in the German Ian- is to he expected, pays oapccinl attention to 
guage. Of historical interest is the Encykla- German educational problems, It is perhaps 
plldische Ptidagogischea Lexicon of I. G. C.Wflrlo not so helpfuL as might be desired on the bio- 
(1035). Tiio earliest work under the modern graphical and historical sides. Of a more 
conception of encyclopedia is that of K. G. specialized character than any of the works 
Horning, PUdagonitcnea Real-Encyklopddic so fnr mentioned aro the EmyklopUdCsches 
(CJrimma and Leipzig, 1051, 2d cd,). Tho /IniitlhircA dcr SchnUiygicnc, by 11. WohmeT 
first large contribution of more than transitory (Leipzig, 1004), and the Enzyklopddischea 
value was tho Encyklopddic der gc&ammlcn Ilandbuch Acs TumuiMerw by IC. Euler (Vi- 
Erzieimngs-imd Unhmchlsuicien (Gotha), cd- cnna, 1900). 

ited by 1C. A, Schmid, the first edition appear- Different in arrangement arc tho systematic 
ing in eleven volumes from 105R to 1870, and tho encyclopedias or education which have appeared 
second in ton volumes from 1S7G to 1B07, This in Germany. These works nre not arranged 
is a comprehensive work, somewhat too diffuse, in alphabetical order, but are divided and sub- 
dealing with all aspects of education with vnl- divided into main ami subsidiary topics, Tho 
uablc contributions to the history of education, beat nnd earliest examples of this type of cn- 
Thcre is an abridged edition of this work in cyclopedia ig the Encylcloptldic, Mdliodalogic 
two volumes under the title Ffldtiflopisehes unrl Lflcrafiir dcr PMvgogitc (Leipzig, 1SG1 
Ilandbuch fUr Sdude und //mis (Leipzig, 18f}3). and 1878), by IC V, Stay, a work which clubor- 
In 1805 there was issued DirttoimmYc d'Edit- ales the iLerbartinn principles, The first book 
cnfi’oii Publunte d LVti^e, by D. Raymond as deals with the philosophy of education, prin- 
a voluma of the NouvcII c Encycloptdie Thi- cipleg of educational hygiona, theory or edu- 
ologig lie, n Catholic work (Paris, 1805). Tho cation and training, history or education, 
first wark in English was the Cyclopwdia of Edit- practice of education, the second book treats 
calion edited by II. Kiddle, and A, J. Schem, of the methodology and literature of education, 
1877, followed in 1851 by an abridgement, with directions to teachers /or the study of 
Dictionary of Education, and supplemented an- cducntion. To this class belongs the work of 
nually by the Feflr&oofc of Education, The A, Vogel, Sysleimtischc Encyklopddic (faf 
Bcone of the work is narrow, nnd deals mainly Pddagogik (Hornburg, 1581), with numerous 
with American, and, in part, with English odu- rcforoncca to educational literature within the 
Calioirnl questions. Tho gtatiaLicnl portion of limits of the topics treated. Rein’s i’ddflpcflCfc 
the work was for the time the most valuable, in gi/sfeJiialiffcAer Dnrsffillimp (Langensalza, 
Tho important French encyclopedia of F. Buis- 1900) is a work of the same type as Stay's, 
son, jDie!io7iiia»Ve da Pidagagie cl d’Instruction but lacks n. good index to complete its 
Primaife, appeared in 1882-1 BBS (Paris), and thoroughness. 

is now being produced in a second edition. Although falling neither under the claga 
It is in two parts, the first dealing with the lira- ol systematic or alphabetic encyclopedias, 
iory, theory, and organization of education ; the Barnard's American Journal of Education 
second with the subject matter or tho primary (1855-1881) must be included here, for, ns 

school and general topics of importance to tho G. Stanley Hall a ay a, this work is " probably 

teacher, A small work of very limited scopo the moat valuable periodical ever published 
ib F. Sander, Lexicon dcr P&dagogik (Leipzig, in ntiy language, now constituting n vast cycla- 
1883). A good work in one volume,but with- podia or information on innny, if not on most, 
out any claim to completeness, is the Encyklo- topics connected with education' 1 (flildi- 
jjfldisc/ies Ilandbuch dcr Erziehungskundo nut agraphy of Education, p. 2). A useful index 
(icsonrfercr _ Bcrdcksichtigung den Volksschul- to this work has been published, 
loosens (Wien and Leipzig, 1884) by G. A. Herzog’s Real-enayklopddic filr protealanlischc 
Lindner. This work formed the groundwork Thcologic und KIrene (3d cd., Leipzig, 1990- 
Tor tho more recent nnd fuller Emyklovddtsches 1909) contains valuable educational material 

Ilandbuch dcr Erziehungsknnde, edited by of n general as well as religious character. 

Dr, Joseph Loos (Vienna und Leipzig, 1906), a In using thi a work the index, Vol. 22 (Register) 

work in two volumes, giving ospcciftl attention should be consulted under such titles na Enith- 
to Austrian education and furniehing good bib- ting, Pddngogik; ICatechh wen. und ICatcchia- 
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jiMiaimfcm'c/iJ; Sc/ude an A ICirche; Kirchen- 
ordnungcn; ScAulwescu, etc. 

See liiuLiDCinAJ'iiiiiH or Education. 

ENCYCLOPEDISM. — The term more 
specifically applied to tlint comprehensive 
conception of education which developed 
particularly during fclia seven teen tli century, 
and which emphasized the importance of the 
universal comprehensiveness of the subject 
matter of education ns opposed to the restric¬ 
tive humanistic views of the Renaissance edu¬ 
cation as well as the restrictive views of the 
scholastic devotees of the traditional seven 
liberal arts. How the encyclopedic conception 
of learning wns kept alive during the Middle 
Ages has been indicated in the article on En- 
uvclopedia, (See also Liberal Ahts, Seven.) 

Encyelopodism was then kept well before 
the world by the medieval educationists in 
the textbooks produced. Francis Bacon (1501- 
1G2G) gave the idea further impetus by pre¬ 
scribing not only an encyclopedic curriculum, 
hut also a method which should inquire into 
discoverable as well as discovered knowledge, 
aiul supply n mcLluid of instruction as well 
us a method of inquiring into scientific knowl¬ 
edge. As Bacon said in writing to Casauban 
(g.y.), his great desire was "to draw the sciences 
out of their hiding places Into the light," 
Bacon endeavored in the Advancement of 
Learning and other hooka to divide the subject 
matter of the sciences and to give a review 
of results hitherto obtained, In his Novum 
Organvin, lie described his method /or obtain¬ 
ing new knowledge and filling up the gaps 
Of the old, The greatest encyclopedic scliool- 
mnster of the seventeenth century was, of 
course, J. A. Coiiienius (g.v.). The tiLle of his 
Didaclica il/ripim shows his encyclopedic pur¬ 
pose (in English translation) : The Great 
Didactic setting forth the whole art of teaching 
all things to a!! men, or a certain Inducement to 
found suck schools in all the Parishes, Towns 
and Villages of any Christian Kingdom, that 
the entire Youth, of both Sexes, none being ex¬ 
celled, slitilf quickly, pleasantly and thoroughly 
becuinc learned in the sciences, etc. The edu¬ 
cational ideal o[ Bacon wns represented in the 
theory of Rutke (1571-1G35), and round more 
scientific expression in John Valentin Andreic’B 
(rj.r.) flcvpiddicrc C/imtiauopolilicffl Dcscriptio. 
FuV Andrea; required mathematics and natural 
science to be added to Lhc humanist education. 
Still more conspicuous were the an cyclopedic 
tendencies of Bacon's teaching reproduced 
in the Uncydopadia .Scfeniiaritni Omnium (1G30) 
of Johann Heinrich Ala ted ( 7 . 11 ). This work 
wns the immediate predecessor or Comenius’ 
Didaedea Magna (1032), Alstud (15S8-IG3S) 
lifts been overshadowed by Bacon's reputation, 
hut fie was highly spoken of by the groat Vos- 
Hius. Bayle ( Hist, and Crit. Diet., Vol. I, p. 
23-1) says Aisled's chief employment was to 
compose methods and reduce the several 


branches of arts and sciences into certain 
systems. Comenius used the term Pansop/iia 
for the completed round of ascertained knowl¬ 
edge in the sciences, This would consist in 
the conaiac and authoritative statement of 
all that is known in cnch science. The sum¬ 
mary of Pansophia, therernre, wns attempted in 
the school textbooks, such as Kin Janm Lingua ? 
Laliirn rescrata (1B31), John Milton, in his 
Tractate of Education (1044) may rather be 
considered ns n successor of the early Renais¬ 
sance tradition of educational eneyclopodisin 
ns found in J. L. Vives 1 De Tradendis Disci¬ 
pline than as a successor to the ideas of Bacon 
(see iViTielcenlh Century, October, 1909, article 
on a Suggested Source of Alii Inn's Tractate). 
Milton's curriculum included Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Ghaldeo, Syriac, Biblical history, divin¬ 
ity, church history, politics, law, agriculture, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, geography, 
natural history, mathematics, history, engineer¬ 
ing, navigation, architecture, medicine, and 
what we now call biology, 

In connection with encyclopedic education the 
suggestion by the friends of Gomoniua in Eng¬ 
land, viz. Samuel Hartlib (<y,u,) and John Dury 
(r/.y.), should he mentioned. These nctive 
educationists proposed an Office of Address, 
anticipating the establishment of an office 
similnr to the Burenu of Education in the 
United States, but more extensive in its nirns, 
which included the cataloguing of all objects 
of learning, the entering of all new discoveries 
in learning and knowledge, exchange or hos¬ 
pitality among scholars, correspondence and 
interchange of introductions to the learned 
among various countries, a special printing 
press for the issuing of publications to schools, 
universities, and learned people, The agents 
of the OJficc wore to not na inspectors " to 
oversee n]J schools," and to communicate with 
all schoolmasters to keep them up to date. 
To further these encyclopedic objects Hartlib 
wrote the Discovery of Public Address (1048) 
and liis Further Discovery (1G-10), and Dury 
wrote hit) ^ensonaldc DiscoiirJfc (1G40). 

Another source of encyclopcdism in edu¬ 
cation was the necessity of a wider training 
for the noblemen and gentlemen than wns to.be 
found in the ordinary schools and universities. 
From the courts of Italy in the Renaissance 
times came Lhc tradition of accomplishments 
in the arts of living as opposed to lennunp, 
ov at least supplementary to those of learning. 
In France Louis XIII had established nn 
ncademy near Juilly in 1038, with a curriculum 
including physical science, mathematics, geog¬ 
raphy, heruldry, French history, Italian, Span¬ 
ish. As early ns 1599, a German academy 
had been established lit Cussel, tho Coflegimu 
hlanrilianum, and in the following century, 
Germany established an that model a number 
of Rittcrakadcmion. A number of cITorLs 
were made to intro dues the academy mainly 
on the French model into England, but with- 
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out success. Amongst tho attempts were 
those of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1572) ((/.!).) ; 
Edmund Boulton (1017) _ (r/.u.) : Sir Francis 
Kinoston (1635) (g.n.) ; Sir Balthasar Gerhicr 
(1618) (j.u.), Lewis Maidwdl (1700) (q.v,), 
Apart from these projects, there was a number 
of various institutions in London, which col¬ 
lectively were capable of affording encyclo¬ 
pedic education. In 1025 Sir George Buck, 
in his Third University of England , compiled 
a catalogue or table id all the arts ami sciences 
used nnci taught "in this University" of 
London. 

Aa an educational ideal in England, cncyclo- 
pedism substantially comes to an end with 
John Locke (1032-1704). In his essay Of 
Study (a posthumous publication) appears tho 
focus classicus which gives up encyclapeciiarn. 
"The extent of knowledge or things knowablc 
is so vast, our duration here so short, and the 
entrance by which the knowledge of things gels 
into our understanding so narrow . . , that 
tile whole time of our life . . .is nob enough 
to acquaint ub with all those, I will not say 
which wo arc capable of knowing, but which 
it would not only be convenient Jnifc also vary 
advantageous to know . . " With the 
renunciation of cncyclopeclism, comes the new 
anti-encyclopedic conception of education, 
tho Conduct u/ f/ie Uiedcrafandiiiff, The study of 
the sciences is to bo regarded, Locko them 
says. " as an increase of the powers and activity 
of the mind, not as an enlargement of its pos¬ 
sessions." The so-called Enlightenment (q.v,), 
represented in _ France by Baylc, Voltaire, 
D'Alembert, Diderot, Rousseau, ancl in Ger¬ 
many by Leibnitz and Wolff, was a philosophical 
school, based an lines of empirical cncyclo- 
pedism, rather than on metaphysical specu¬ 
lation. Corresponding to each phase of phil¬ 
osophical oncyclopcdism were various edu¬ 
cational theories, until in Madame dc Genlis 
(17-IG-1SU0) appeared as advocate for ency¬ 
clopedic education far both men nnd women. 

F. W. 

Sec Academies ; Bacon, Fjiancis ; Co- 
menius; Encyclopedia) Lideiul Aiits, Seven; 
Medieval Education; Vives. 
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ENCYCLOPEDISTS, — Tlic name given 
to Lite group of scholars, philosophers, the¬ 
ologians, and others who contributed to the 
ISncycfopSdic on Diclionnaire Raisom6 des Sci¬ 
ences, dca Arts el des Metiers (Encyclopedia or 


Classified Dictionary of Sciences, .Iris and 
Trades ). This great work was conceived and 
planned by Diderot (r/,u,), inspired by the plan 
of a universal dictionary sketched by Bacon 
no loss than by the success of Chambers' 
Cyclopedia or Uniuersal Dictionary of the 
Arts and Sciences (London. 1727), The work 
was produced under the editorship of Diderot, 
and, for the early part, D'Alembert ( 13 , 11 ,) from 
1751 to 1772, amidst tin: greatest difficulties-due 
to the opposition oT reactionary ecclesiastics 
and government officials. It was produced in 
twenty-eight volnhics, supplemented in 177G- 
1777 uy fivc_ more, There was thus provided 
a rallying point for the representatives of the 
new school of thought in all brunches of in¬ 
tellectual activity, which in its result helped 
definitely to formulate the prevailing opinions. 
The moat noteworthy of the contributors 
who threw themselves heart mul soul into the 
work wore Montesquieu, Turgot, Rousscnu, 
Button, Haller, Coiuloreet, Quesnay, Grimm, 
and Voltaire. Fearless criticisms were of¬ 
fered of civil anil ecclesiastical authority, at 
any rate in the volume with which the pub¬ 
lisher did not tamper. And the main purpose 
of the project as it stood out in the minds of 
the leaders was to spread the light and renew 
the hope of a better society, " It united the 
members of rival destructive schools in a 
great destructive Lank" (Morley). 

The educational opinions which are scattered 
throughout the work arc or interest, They 
siwumuke tho views of the sense realists, just 
as on the philosophic side the influence of 
Loelte is seen. Education is defined as the 
"care taken to nourish, raise and instruct 
children ; its objects arc ( 1 ) health and good 
physical development; ( 2 ) uprightness ami 
training of the spirit; (3) character, that is, 
conduct of life and the social qualities." Edu¬ 
cation is for society, tho family, and tho State, 
Each grade of society should be given an 
education appropriate to it. The aim of edu¬ 
cation is to secure happiness through the 
best use of our capacities. Although D’Alem¬ 
bert holds up the public system of Geneva 
ns an example, more attention is given to tho 
education of the children of tlic better classes, 
and here the influence of Montaigne is obvious; 
school education is bosL only for those who 
cannot afford a tutor, who is to be carefully 
selected cud make it his business to give his 
pupil a knowledge of world experiences. Tlic 
contemporaneous humanistic education is se¬ 
verely criticized, and in its place nn education 
through the senses is advocated. IL is difficult 
to single out any one article as a complete 
exposition of the cducntionnl opinions repre¬ 
sented by the work ; a full statement can only 
be attained by consulting numerous articles 
not on educational topics alone, but in phil¬ 
osophy, politics, and psychology. 

See D’Alemdeiit ; Dideiiot ; Encyclopedia; 
Encyclopedism; Enlightenment, 
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policy in regard to secondary education. The 
der Enaydopidii net appointed three. Endowed Schools Com- 
Enc'jcioiMdhis. missioherg with power to initiate schemes tor 
the better application of educational endow- 
meats. It required Ghat in all schemes pro- 
END IN EDUCATION, — The ends or vision should he made, so Mr as was conven- 
aims conventionally recognized for education ienlly possible, "for extending to girls the 
are clisciplino (the sharpening of the mental benefits of educational endowments." No en- 
fncultics so-called), culture, and efficiency, As dowments less than fifty years old were allowed 
to botli of the latter, either an individual or a to be touched by the commissioners without 
social aspect may be emphasized; e.g. effi- the consent of the governing body, and similar 
ciency may be measured from tho standpoint protection was given to schools connected with 
□r power of personal achievement or from the cathedrals and with tho Society of Friends and 
standpoint of capacity to render social service, the Moravians. The endowments of the seven 
It is nmv generally recognized that discipline, public sohools and of public elementary schools 
efficiency, ancl culture arc set over against one were excluded from the control of the Endowed 
another only when each is taken in a narrow Schools Commissioners, Any scheme framed 
and one-sided way. > by the Commissioners was to be sent ta the 

From tho standpoint of philosophy, the Education Department for approval before 
most interesting problem regarding the aim of being submitted to the Queen in Council, 
education is whether it is to he regarded as Petitions from persons affected by the scheme 
within or without the educational process; or, were to bo considered by five members or tho 
to put it in another way, whether education, is a Privy Council, including two members of the 
means to an end beyond itself or whether edu- Judical Committee. The Privy Council 
cation is in some sense its own end. The former might direct that a schema petitioned against 
conception tends tD look around for some ex- should be laid before Parliament, Furhher- 
fccrnal goal to which the educative process ia more, either House of Parliament might pre- 
contrihutary; then education is thought of as sent an address against the whole or part of any 
a mere getting ready, a preparation for [t more sehomc, in which case it was to be chopped or 
or less remote future. From the opposite point altered. When finally approved by the Queen 
of view, some thinkers, notably Emerson, have in Council, the scheme acquired the force of an 
tended to think of education an itself the end Act of Parliament, It made all hcadmasfccr- 
of living, and to conceive wealth, social institu- ships of those endowed schools which came na¬ 
tions, art, the external world itself, ns having der the act tenable by laymen. It protected 
their ulterior value in thceducntionnl service they the religious opinions of pupils in day and 
render. The strong point of the conception of hoarding schools by elaborate conscience clauses, 
culture as the end (when culture has been adc- It gave power to divert to aduoatian.il uses 
quntoly conceived) is that it recognizes that these endowments, tho original purpose of 
education is as much an end for the other which had become socially obsolete. It cn- 
acrious interests of life ns they nre ends for it. allied the commissioners to remodel the govern- 

The conception of education aa " a continuous iug bodies of endowed schools upon a more 

malting over of experience" is also calculated to representative basis. But in its original form 
avoid the notion of an external and mnoto end the hill was far more comprehensive and states- 
to which education is a mere means. J. D. manlike. It provided far the establishment 

Sec CounsG of Study, Tituonv of; of a state examining board, which was to 

Cultujiej; Education; Fouiiae, Discipline; give certificates of efficiency to schoolmasters. 
riiiLasorHY op Education; Valdes, Educa- No one was to he allowed to teach in an en- 
tional, do wed school without holding such a certificate 

of competency, such certificates being also 
END ORGAN.—Tho name commonly np- obtainable on ft similar teat by touchers ill 
plied to any part of the nervous system which privaLc schools, This part of the bill, however, 
lies at the surface of the body and receives was abandoned at an early stage, Its ship- 
impressions from the external world ar Evans- wreck marked the failure of tho English middle; 
in its the stimulation /ram a motor fiber Lo an class to organize secondary education upon 
active organ. C. IT. J. German lines. Had the central authority of 

Sec Neiwous System. the State been armed in 1SG0, os Forster (ij.v.) 

proposed, with this regulative power over the 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, ENGLAND qualifications of teachers in secondary scfinols, 
(1SGD). —An attempt to organize secondary secondary education would have been uJTcc- 

oduention in England by regulating the ad- fciyely organized from its base before the State 

ministration of educational endowments undertook the great reform of elementary cdu- 

through three commissioners, with the assist- cation. Tho secondary school teaching pro¬ 

duce of an expert staff, This aefc, which fession would have been established under 
affected 3000 schools, with a gross income of government sanction, and would probably ere 

£502,000, has been tho cornerstone of English now have formed n branch nf the Civil .Service. 
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Higher grade schools, serving as a crown to the 
elementary schoola, would have been estab¬ 
lished throughout the country u[)ou a system¬ 
atic plan, instead of being left fco spring up 
sporadically and without distinct recognition 
in those cities in which the energy of the school 
boards and the weakness of conservative oppo¬ 
sition made such somewhat irregular develop¬ 
ments or the clo moot ary schools practicable and 
popular, In tho proposals of this part of 
Forster's bill wo may traco tho influence of 
his brother-in-law, Matthew Arnold. But the 
whole future of English education was changed 
by its abandonment. Wlmt remained of it, 
however, was sufficient to set going movements 
of reform which, when English local govern¬ 
ment was organized in 1388, quickly de¬ 
veloped under the influence of the new local 
authorities. It is a question whether, if by an 
energetic propaganda Mr, Gladstone had pre¬ 
pared tho public mind for tho Endowed Schools 
Bill in its original form, opinion would have 
been found riiio to carry it m its entirety. As 
it was, the bill, even in its truncated form 
wns in advance of public opinion, Ariatoerntio 
conservative influences and tho suspicions of 
democracy wove both advorse to the reorgani¬ 
zation of secondary education under the au¬ 
thority of the State, both inatinaLively feeling 
that this step, if then taken, would have im¬ 
mensely fortllicd the position of the niitlcUo 
classes, But tho latter showed themselves 
lethargic in their own inLorcst, unimaginative 
in cducaLionnl policy, distrustful of government 
action and (nob a little to their credit) more 
concerned to help Lho poor and the unenfran¬ 
chised Ilian, by a long-sigh ted measure of self- 
preservation, to protect their own class interests 
in the State. It is not clear how far Forster 
himself realized tho magnitude oT the issues 
which turned upon tho mutilation of his own bill. 

Other aspects of this net nncl its relation to the 
development of English education in general 
arc treated in the articles on England, Educa¬ 
tion in; GnAMJtMi School and Pauliamen¬ 
ta hy Commissions in Education. 

Reference— 

Balfooh, Ciiaiiam. £ dura Non a I Si/sfems of Great Brit¬ 
ain and Ireland, (OiifDrd, 1H03.) 

ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. — Sco Uni veubities and 
Colleges, Endowment op. 

ENDOWMENTS, EDUCATIONAL. —An¬ 
cient. — Education was connected with endow¬ 
ments and lina been largely dependent oil them 
ever since, in n.c. 347, Plato devised his house 
and garden near tho Academy, a suburban 
gymnasium called after the local hero, Aondc- 
rmis, in which he used to walk, talk, and teach, 
ta his pupil and successor as a teacher, Spoil¬ 
smans, This house became an endowed 
college, and grew gradually richer from frcali 
endowments through its long life of B7G years, 


till a.d. 521), when, with all other endowments 
of the University or Athens (r/.r.) it was dis¬ 
established and disendowed by tho Emperor 
Justinian ns a nagn.il ami anti-Christian propa¬ 
ganda. At Alexandria. Ptolemy Sober and 
his son Philndclphus about 300 d.c. founded 
and endowed tho Museum, the temple of the 
Muses, sarcastically dubbed by tho wits " the 
hencoop of the Muses " bccaueo of the largo 
contingent of scholars and professors who 
were lodged and boarded there and paid sub¬ 
stantial stipends. Endowments thus began 
with university or tertiary education, It is 
not till the Roman Empire was more than a 
contury old that thcro is evidence of nny en¬ 
dowments for secondary education. Quin¬ 
tilian (g.u.) is tho first endowed schoolmaster 
recorded ,nnd ho is therefore said by St. Jerome 
(g.u.) to liavo leapt the first "public school," 
because ho received a stipend from the Emperor, 
But the first endowed school, in the sense of 
an endowment given by an individual with a 
viow to defray part of the cost nT the education 
to the parents, was that rounded by Pliny tho 
Younger at his native place, Como. In a letter 
to the historian Tacitus ho says that he found 
a Como boy being sent to school at Milan, 
becauso there was no teacher at Como. He 
lectured the parents on the " small additional 
oxponso" a day Bchool at Como would be 
compared to Lho cost of boarding boys nt 
Milan. He gave sufficient endowments to find 
a third of the cost, and would have given more 
had he not been afraid of pauperizing tho 

E aronts, and that " such au endowment might 
e corrupted to private interests, which he saw 
happen in many places where teachers were 
hired out or public hinds." The Emperor, 
Antoninus Pius (1119-63 a.d.), is said to have 
established offices and salaries (fumorcs el 
snlimn) for tho rhetoric schools throughout 
the provinces, and Alexander Severua (221- 
235 a.d.) added exhibition endowments for 
poor boys, with the limitation modo iugemios, 
bo long as they were free-born. The Emperor 
Grntian in 370 a.d. made the municipalities 
provide endowments " out of the rates," and 
fixed a tariff. The rhetoric schoolmaster was 
to have twenty-four aimonne, an ajuioiin being 
a year’s living wage of a workingman; nnd the 
grammar school in ns ter half tlmt, But nt 
Trier, or Tr6ves. then the capital of the Western 
Empire, the rhetoric master was ta have 
thirty, the Latin grammar master twenty, and 
the Greek grammar master, with the signifi¬ 
cant condition, " if one can be found," twelve 
fumoiiflc (Coil, Theail. xiii, 11). In Gaul, 
in the fifth century, the invasions of the 
barbarians, the Burgundians, and Visigoths, 
swept away tile municipal schools and the 
municipal institutions. When the invaders 
settled down, education, with other institu¬ 
tions, was no longer under the municipalities, 
the citizens, but under the bishops. (Sec 
Hisiiors’ Schools.) 
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England.— In England the Saxon invasion 
had destroyed nob only the Romau Empire, 
hut whatever remained of the Roman! that 
is, the Christian, religion, and whatever 
churches and schools may have existed, 
with the Homans or Hrito-Romaoa who, 
more or less, professed it, Consequently in 
England, when education begins again with 
St. Augustine cf Canterbury (q.v.), it begins 
as nn exotic education, and therefore in en¬ 
dowed schools. The schoolmasters were offi¬ 
cers of the bishops, and endowed as part of 
the Church by the kings. In 59B Ethelbcrfc 
of Kent, being baptised, " (lid not defer grant¬ 
ing to his teachers a place befitting the dignity 
of their seat in Canterbury, his metropolis, 
And at the same time conferring do them 
necessary possessions of various kinds. 1 ' 
Thence in <331 Sigebcrt, king of the East Eng¬ 
lish, obtained masters and ushers, when he in 
turn, " with the, assistance of Bishop Felix, 
whom lio had obtained from Kent, set up a 
school in which hoys might be taught gram¬ 
mar," as he had seen well ordered ns an exilo 
in Gaul, where he had been baptized. So 
too at York, a century later, education was 
endowed, being net only under the patranngo 
o[, but actually given by, the endowed arch¬ 
bishops themselves, Egbert (rj.ii,) and Albert 
or Ethelbcrfc The first quasi-independ¬ 

ent endowment of the school took place when, 
on the death of Albert, one of his pupils, 
Eaubakl, became archbishop, and Alenin 
schoolmaster. But the schoolmaster, though 
lie became a separate cathedral officer, was 
maintained and lived,like the rest of the clerks 
or canons, as one only of the retinue of the 
bishop, maintained out of the genera! cathedral 
or episcopal revenues. These .were not sepa¬ 
rated for another three or four hundred years, 
the bishop taking the. bulk of the endowments 
ns his own, leaving a lesser portion for the chap¬ 
ter. The eleventh and twelfth centuries saw 
this change take place. At York Thomas I, the 
first Norman archbishop separately endowed the 
soli oo] inns ter (Magister Scolnrum) about 107D. 
The Dean, and the Precentor, who looked nRer 
the Song School, were not separately endowed 
till 1090. At St, Paul's, London, a separate 
endowment was first given to the schoolmaster, 
(c. 1111,) when, by a doetl still extant, thebishop 
gave him and annexed to his office a house by 
the Beil Tower and (c, 1127) granted the next 
master land at Fulham and the tithes of two 
churches near London. The schoolmaater 
was, however, not wholly maintained by tha 
endowment, ns in 1138 he obtained from the 
acting bishop a writ asserting his right to a 
monopoly of school keeping in London, In 
113D Ring Stephen endowed Salisbury School 
with three livings in Hampshire and their 
dependent chapels — nn endowment of pre¬ 
cisely the same kind as was given to Win ekes ter 
find other schools up ta the Reformation, nnd 
indeed up to the seventeenth century. 


In 1170 an attempt ivoa made to provide by 
general ecclesiastical law for the endowment 
of all cathedral schools, at least; Canon 18 of 
the Lateran Council of that year ordering that 
a compotenb benefice should be provided in 
every cathedral church Tor a master to teach 
the clerks of the church and all poor scholars 
gratis. It was probably in obedience to this 
canon that (c. 1181), Archbishop Roger of York 
endowed the school of York with £5 a year, 
payable out of the Rnme-pcnny or Peter's 
pence, due to tho Pope, and the synodical fees, 
due to the archbishop, of his threo archdea¬ 
conries. Probably also this was the cause of 
the further endowment of St. Paul’s School, 
London, in 119S, the bishop finding the en¬ 
dowments before given so scanty fclmfc the 
emolument of the mastership was little more 
than nominal, and giving it the tithes of 
Fulham, where tho bishop’s chief manor- 
house \va3 and ia, and 1BG acres or land in 
various places near Landau. 

About 11 BO, one of the earliest exhibition 
endowments was given for schoolboys at Dur¬ 
ham, (Sec Exhibitions.) About the same 
timo Bury St, Edmund’s School was endowed 
by the Abbot Sampson of Carlyle's Pasl and 
Present with n stone house, which he bought 
cheap from the Jews expelled from Bury, and 
with half a rectory, producing £5 a. year; which 
seems to be a rich endowment for that timo. 

In 1215 the separation clTcctcil by another 
Lateran Council between tlm theological and 
grammar schools of tho cathedrals and ancient 
collegiate churches, like Beverley, acted prac¬ 
tically as a measure of disendowment Tor the 
latter, as the schoolmaster, who now took the 
title of Chancellor and confined himself to 
theology, took all the old endowments. The 
grammar schoolmaster was his deputy, and was 
paid n very small stipend by him, generally 
about £2 n yonr, ns at Southwell Minster. The 
grammar schoolmaster was, however, further 
endowed by being given n vicar chorals hip or 
a chantry priesthood, or hath, ne at Lincoln; 
but he linn no legal title to either, with the 
result that at Salisbury and at Wells the gram¬ 
mar schools ccunc to be treated not onlj' as un¬ 
endowed, but as not even boihg a legal charge 
on the cathedral endowments at nil in the 
eighteenth century, and perished for lack of 
them. Elsewhere this result was proven ted by 
later endowments, Thus at St. Paul's, London, 
the school was saved by Colet's magnificent 
new endowment given in 1510, and at York by 
the annexation to llio school of the orula la¬ 
ments oT a hospital Tor poor priests by Cardinal 
Pole in 1557. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the thirst 
foT learning and the felt want of higher or uni¬ 
versity education in the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries that none of the universities were 
endowed. Paris, Bologna,, Oxford, Cambridge, 
all grew up spontaneously like the philosophical 
schools of Hellas, to answer the demand of 
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tlionj who were prepared to pny for being Though there was no difference in the form 
bnugHt, and, being mostly grown-up, nr nearly of the foundation aiul the nature of its endow- 

so, wore able to pay. The two old universities ment between ’Winchester College and previous 

of England, even now, possess as sucfl next educational endowments of collcgiato clnivchos 

to no endowments. The chief endowments and others, yet an immense impetus to school 

there are those of colleges {q.v.), beginning with endowments was undoubtedly given by William 

that of Merton at Oxford in 12G4, and of Fetor- of Wykeham'a foundation of that college in 

house at Cambridge in 1280, and of professor- 13B2, as it provided not only for tile mninteu- 

ships beginning with those of tlm Lady Mar- nnec and pay of the echoolmasters, but for the 

garet, mother oF Henry VII, in 1503. maintenance and free education of the seventy 

Secondary education was always 1 endowed, scholars who with their warden formed the 

because all the early grammar schools formed college itself. _ In 13B4 Wyhchain’s foundation 
part of the foundation of collegiate churches, deed was imitated on the very much smaller 
the foundations of which Were numerous before senio or a master and two boys at Wottan- 
the Conquest and up to about 1150, and began under-Edge by Lady Berkeley (n.o.) and in 
again with renewed vigor about 1200. In 1393 on precisely fcho same sonic at Eruef- 

the twelfth and brat hnlf of tho thirteenth cen- gar, Kent, by a body of subscribers. It is 

hiry, in those places where the schools wero nlso probable that tho endowment of tho 
severed from collegiate churches, by the colleges sahoolm list era at Muldon and Rayleigh in 
being suppressed and their endowments given Essex, both in 1338, by the guilds there, was 
to monasteries, the earliest separate grammar also suggested by Wine lies ter. Tho large 
school endowments are traceable. Wo have number of chantries and guilds licensed about 
already noted tins at Bury St. Edmund's in the this time, which nt the Dissolution wore found 
twelfth century. At Derby, where the school to be maintaining grammar schools out of their 

WAS transferred from the collegiate church to cndowinonts, may not, however, be duo so much 

a new monastery about 1150. a successful to the Impulse given by Wykehnm ns to tho 
townsman, Walkclin, and his wife, Godn, enmo registration and formal legalization of existing 

to the help of the school by giving their mer- unlicensed institutions, made known to the 

chant's shop and some eight acres of land as an authorities through the return of guilds rc- 
endowmont. while their own houao was to be- nuirccl by the Crown in conscquenco of the 
eomn a School anti boarding bouse for tho Feasants’ Revolt, in 1390, Tho endowment 

master and his clerks forever. At Colchester in 1412 of Durham Grammar School and 

in Essqx, a deed of 1200 gives evidence that tlia another school at Middleton in Lancashire, 
school there waft endowed at least with a build- hid native place, by Thomas Langley, Bishop of 
ing, and perhaps with lands as well. At St. Durlinm, is, however, a distinct following or 

Alban's, Mnstor Richard of Nantes, himself Wylceham. So also wne tho incorporation of 

apparently tire schoolmaster, endowed the the previously unendowed grammar school at 
school with a Imuac in the town about the year Higliam Ferrers in Northamptonshire by 
12S0, tho schoolmaster being bound to admit Archbishop Chichelcy, one of the earliest 

sixteen of tho poorest scholars free in return for scholars of Winchester, in 1425, as part of 

being thus relieved from hiring n house. Ilia hia college, a ainaller Winchester. Chichelcy 
only other endowment wns £1 0s, 8d. a year also followed Wykehnm in utilising the dis¬ 
horn tho Almoner of the Uionflstcry for teaching solved Alien Priories (q.iJ.) ns a means of pro- 
the (probably) thirteen Almonry (ry.u.) hays, ana vUling cheap endowments for education, The 
tliis was not earlier than 1330. At Pontefract Alien Priories wore religious houses in England, 
a custom, already old in 1207, prescribed tho attached and paying rent to foreign houses 
partial endowment of the school by the loaves abroad. They were mostly purely monastic, 
founded by St, Nicholas Hospital for its boys, and did nothing for education. They wore 
as St. Cross Hospital at Winchester provided suppressed tm political grounds ta prevent 
dinners daily for tliirtcon hoys from its otherwise their contributions to French houses, being 
unendowed high school. In 1332 an endow- used by the French ns sinews of war against 
mentwna given by Bishop Stapleton of Exeter England, Some of them were mado denizen, 
for thirteen boys of the grammar school there in that is, naturalized as English monasteries alia 
the shape of board, lodging, clothinp, and private severing connection with the foreign hand, 
tuition in St. John's Hospital, which, after tho William of Wykeham set the example of buy- 
Reformation, became wholly converted inLo iilg them up to serve ns pnrt of the endowment 
an educational endowment- The .Burghersh for bis new colleges of Winchester and New 
Chantry at Lincoln, founded in 1345, similarly College, Oxford. Henry V contemplated 
provided lodging, board, and clothing for n few rounding a great cqIIcrc of the Seven Sciences 
boys attending the grammar school there, at Oxford out of their spoils. Archbishop 
Mount Key's chantry at Chelmsford in Essex, Chichelcy both himself bought several front 
founded in 1375, Was a school endowment ns the king to help to endow Ilia two colleges of 
well, the chantry priest being also bound to keep Jlighnm Ferrers and All Soula at Oxford, and 
n grammar school; and wa-S continued at the lie with Beelcington HuggCHLed ta Henry VI 
Dissolution in consequence, their application to Eton College and King's 
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College, Cambridge, the endowments of which 
were larger than that of any other college or 
school in the kingdom, anil nlmost entirely 
consisted of Alien Priories. It is curious that 
those historians who denounce Henry VIII in 
unmeasured terms for appropriating monastic 
endowments to education and other public 
purposes have nothing but praise for the 
sainted Henry VI for setting the example on a 
large scale. The ready mine of the Alien 
Priories heightened the standard of endowment. 
While Merton in 1274 thought £2 13s. <ld, a year 
ample for the scholar fellows of Merton Col¬ 
lege, and Wykohum in. 1382 to 1400 provided 
sufficient to give the warden of Winchester 
£20 a year, the headmaster £10 a year and tlio 
fellowa £5 a year, Henry VI raised the pay to 
£50 a year for the provost, £10 a year for the 
headmaster, and £7 a year for the fellows. 

So at St. Anthony's School in Threadnoedle 
Street, London, a hospital served by alien 
canons regular was converted into a hospital 
served by secular cLerks, with a school attached, 
in which the master got £10 a year. 

The flow of endowments to education, 

Btopped for a while during the period of de¬ 
pression caused by the disastrous wars in 
France and the Wars of the Rosea in England, 
Wns renewed with unabated force from 1475 
onwards. The endowment of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege and fcho two schools attached to it, at Ox¬ 
ford nnd at Wain fleet in Lincolnshire, by 
William Waynefleto, rivaled those of Wyke- 
ham and of Hcnrj' VI himself. The colleges 
of Acnster and Rotherham in Yorkshire by two 
successive chancellor bishops gave an enlarged 
scope to endowments by putting writing and 
arithmetic schools on the same footing aa 
grammar, and song or reading schools, as in¬ 
tegral parts of the collegiate establishments, 
instead of being relegated Id parish clerks who 
eked out their scanty clerical pay by teaching. 
The successful merchant, too, now came in to 
rival the successful churchman ns a giver of 
endowments. One lord mayor after another, 
from Sir Edmund Shaw at Stockport in 1487 
to Sir Stephen Jenyna at Wolverhampton in 
1503, testified alike to the growth of commerce 
and tha spread of education, accompanied by 
a desire to strengthen it by endowments placed 
under the government, nob of ecclesiastics, bub 
of laymen, the City Companies. 

Meanwhile, a new mine, of endowment was 
opened up when Wayneflcto obtained the sup¬ 
pression of Sclborno Priory, Hants, on ac¬ 
count of its financial and moral Tailings, to 
endow Magdalen College at Oxford, thus 
applying the principle of the suppression of 
Ahen Priories to those of home growth. This 
example was followed on a large scale by the 
pious Lady Margaret Tudor, mother of Henry 
VII, advised and assisted by Bishop Fisher, 
in the suppression of St. Rndegund's nunnery 
to found Jesus College in 1497, and St. John's 
Hospital, kept by regular canons, to found St. 
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John's College. Cambridge, in 1511, Cardinal 
Wolfloy carried the precedent still further, and 
threw all former foundations into the shade, by 
the wholesale suppression of monasteries under 
Papal bulls to find endowments far his two great 
Cardinal colleges at. Ipswich and at Oxford in 
1527, Tha precedent was not lost upon Henry 
vril, who found ample endowments for edu¬ 
cation in the possessions of the dissolved 
monasteries, With them he founded cathedral 

f 'rammur schools (see Cathedral Schools), with 
arge numbers of endowed scholars, ranging 
from fifty at Canterbury ta twenty at Peter- 
borougln and with endowments of not loss than 
£20 to £30 to the headmaster, and for hia two 
groat colleges, Christ Church at Oxford, a 
reorganization of Wolscy's College, and 
Trinity, Cambridge, Unfortunately, while the 
two colleges arc still the grenteat, or among the 
greatest, endowed institutions in the country, 
the schools, since the schoolmasters were not 
members of the governing body, have been 
stinted and starved, and in consequence long 
eclipsed by foundations originally on a very 
much smaller basis. 

The further progress of the Reformation in 
England under Edward VI was marked by a 
measure which, though not so intended t oper¬ 
ated ns a great disondowment of education, — 
the act for the dissolution of colleges and 
chantries in 1548. Provision was made in this 
act for the continuance of grammar schools 
and their regndowment out of the dissolved 
chantries, But, as a fact, owing tn the sale 
of tha endowments and tho failure to carry 
out the provision for rcendowment, except in 
some thirty cases, among which Sedbergn, in 
Yorks hire, and Birmingham are the most 
conspicuous, the measure resulted in tho gradual 
decay from lnck of endowment of the greater 
number of the schools. So, instead of Edward 
VI (g.u,) being the founder, as commonly 
supposed, he was in great part the destroyer 
or depraver of endowed schools. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth (g.p.) has sometimes been represented as 
having given many endowments to education, 
but a careful inquiry has shown that a very 
large number of tho schools professing to bo 
founded by her or in her time were merely 
■.rastorntiona or enlargements of prc-Edwardian 
schools, 

The certificates of the commissioners under 
the Chantries Act have been, only pnrtinlly 
preserved; those of several counties, notably 
Norfolk and Suffolk, two of the most populous 
and prosperous counties in England at tho 
time, are wholly missing. But they show 
(geo Reformation and Education) 259 en¬ 
dowed grammar or secondary schools then 
existing. It is an underestimate to put tho 
total number at 300, because, wharaver claso 
local research is brought to bear in old towns, 
a grammar school almost invariably appears. 
(Sec Ciiantry Schools.) 

The same ia largely true of tho schools re- 
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putqd to be rounded by James f, or in his time, 
such, as Evesham in Worcestershire nncl Otlcy 
in Yorkshire, both called Prince Henry's Schools, 
in honor of his eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales. The statistics given by tho Schools 
Inquiry Commission ns to the endowing of new 
schools in nil these reigns, which has been 
quoted, oven in this Cyclopedia, ns authorita¬ 
tive, must be received with considerable skepti¬ 
cism and require to be subjected to close 
scrutiny in connection with local records before 
they can bo accepted, The most curious in¬ 
stance oT a really now foundation on the old 
model ia that of the College of God's Clift 
at Dulwich, founded by the successful actae, 
Edward Alleyn (ij.u.), in 101G, out or Ins pro¬ 
fessional profits. In close imitation of Win¬ 
chester and Eton, it provided for a warden and 
throe fellow masters and twelve scholars, but 
owing to lack of endowment was a failure for 
300 years. 

The bulk of endowments from fcho time of 
Charles I flowed to elementary education. 
Many of the schools wore nominally grammar 
schools because tho authorities seem to have 
been opposed to granting licenses in mortmain 
for anything else; but Latin is often mentioned 
pro forma, the master being directed to teach 
English grammar, writing, and arithmetic, mid 
" Latin, if required," which it increasingly Was 
not, During tho Cammonwcnlbh when 
bishops and deans and chapters were dis¬ 
solved, a serious attempt was made to apply 
their endowments to the augmentation of Old 
and the foundation of new colleges, notably 
Durham, and to schools, especially in the 
North, the West, and in Wales, and among bhtim 
largely to elementary schools. These nil per¬ 
ished, and the endowments wore restored to 
ecclesiastic al purposes at the Restoration 
ill IGlSO. For nearly 200 years not a single 
college was endowed at Cambridge, and only 
oho at Oxford, and scarcely a single grammar 
school, But every year saw endowments given 
for new elementary schools, and from 1609 to 
1300 for what were called pur MCetfeilcc charity 
schools (though all endowed schools are strictly 
and in Jaw charity schools), schools in which 
children taken from tho lowest classes Were 
boarded and taught, tho girls for domestic 
service, the boys for apprenticeship, (See 
Ciiaiuty Schools.) 

In 1828 a now scries of endowments, by Sub¬ 
scriptions from numerous subscribers rather 
than by single benefactors, for higher education 
(if a quasi-university type, began with Uni¬ 
versity College (undenominational), and King's 
College (Church of England), London, in 1928. 
This was followed in 1331 by the endowment 
of Durham University (q.v.) out of the revenues 
of Durham Cathedral, thus reverting to and 
justifying tho action of the Commonwealth 
in 1657. 

About 1048 o. revival began in the endow¬ 
ment of grammar or " public ” schools, second¬ 


ary schools, chiefly boarding schools for the 
middle and lower-middle classes, commonly 
called colleges (q.v.), such ns Cheltenham and 
Marlborough, Urndfield and Iladley, Ilniloy- 
bury and Clifton. The reformation or the old 
schools by' the Public Schools nncl Endowed 
Schools and Charity Commissioners produced 
a great float! of now endowments, in many 
eases amounting to refoundation, though these 
new endowments arc generally given for par¬ 
ticular objects, such as exhibitions, scholarships 
and prizes for proficiency in particular subjects! 
In fact, more endowments have been given 
lor this class of secondary education in the 
half century since 1350 than in the whole 251) 
years before. Meanwhile, the more and more 
complete transfer to tho State and to local 
authorities af the control and financing of 
elementary schools since Lhe Elementary Edu¬ 
cation Act, 1S70, lias resulted in an almost 
absolute cessation of endowments for that 
urpose. On Lhe other band, there had 
een a new large flow of endowments to uni¬ 
versity collogeSj mnny of them now endowed 
into universities, beginning with Gwens 
College, Manchester, 1051-1370, Mason Col¬ 
lege, Birmingham, 1S70, Aberystwyth, 1572, 
Bristol, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham (not yet 
n university), Bangor, and Cnrdil!, which with 
Aberystwyth form the University of Wales. 
Technical colleges and schools have sprung nut 
of or have been endowed in connection with 
the new universities, 

From 1843 endowments have; been poured 
on girls’ and women's education, beginning 
with Queen’s College, and Bedford College, 
London, in the following year ; while there 
arc now two endowed women'a colleges at ench 
of tho ancient universities, Girton and Ncwn- 
liam at Comb rid go, Somerville and Lndy 
Margaret Hall at Oxford, Girls have also 
claimed, and in mnny cases been allowed, a 
share in the old grammar school endowments 
by the endowment of girls' schools out of their 
surplus; while new girls' schools have sprung up 
everywhere, which beginning in voluhtnry effort, 
like those of Lhe Girls' Public I>ny Schools 
Company (y.n,), have been since converted 
into endowed schools, Such is the history of 
endowments for education in England. 

A. P, L. 

Theory of Endowments. — As to the phil¬ 
osophy of endowments, much has been said 
against them. One of the curliest important 
discussion or the question is loinid in Turgot's 
article on Pondaiiurt, contributed to the En¬ 
cyclopedic in 1757, Here nil types nf endow¬ 
ments, religious, phi I anthropic, and educational, 
arc considered. That Turgot did not look 
with favor on eii dr) win cuts is obvious from 
a sentence which mines early in the article : 11 A 
founder 1 b a man who desires the effect of his 
own will to endure forever." However en¬ 
lightened a founder may bu, the aim of the 
endowment is to provide for an object which in 
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nil probabilfcy is limited in its g(F eats, and not 
necessarily of general interest, "To enable 
ft large number of men to live gratuitous!}' 
is to subsidize idleness,” for even though an 
endowment may in its origin be highly laud¬ 
able, this spirit soon disappears, routine 
administration and regulations enter in, and it 
becomes impassible to fulfill the purpose of 
the founder. Frequently the prescriptions are 
ho very narrow that it is easier to establish 
an entirely new foundation, But the chief 
objection against foundations in perpetuity is 
based on the fact that social needs change, and 
social institutions must admit of plasticity. 
Hence ho clniins it as an incontestable right 
of government on a basis of public utility "to 
dispose of old foundations, to extend their 
funds to new rights, or, better still, ta suppress 
them altogether.” "Are men powerfully inter¬ 
ested in that good which you would procure 
Tor them7 Leave them free to attain it; this 
is the great, the only principle ," 

The same laissez-faire attitude, with some 
qualifications, is adopted by Adam Smith (o.et). 
With Turgot he holds that a position which 
is endowed ia removed from competition and tho 
consequent exertions, since the incumbent is 
already provided for, and is independent of 
success or reputation. So far ns scholarships 
and exhibitions arc concerned, colleges which 
provide these can always secure students 
without the necessity of competition with 
other colleges. Those parts af education 
which are not provided for by endowments aro 
generally the best taught. Hence leave edu¬ 
cation to the general working of supply and 
demand, " were there no public institutions for 
education, no science would be taught for which 
there was not some demand.” Dr. Chalmers 
(g.w,), in an essay On the Use and Abuse of Lit¬ 
erary and Ecclesiastical Endowments (1827), 
denies the analogy between free trade in mer¬ 
chandise and learning ; appetite for food may 
be a strong stimulus, but desire for education 
is not so potent. Accordingly endowments 
have their uses as setting standards and in¬ 
viting ca operation mid imitation. Further, 
unlike Smith, Chalmers argues that endow¬ 
ments are of great value in maintaining chairs 
in subjects which arc important but not popu¬ 
lar^ holding that, while hunger doo3 orcate a 
desire for food, a desire for learning by no 
menus follows from ignorance. A somewhat 
similar view was held by John Stuart Mill, who 
was of the opinion that endowments could be 
usefully employed in promoting experimen¬ 
tation for purposes which do not at first com¬ 
mend thorns elves to general approval. Rev. 

11, J. Bryce, on the oilier hand, criticized 
before tho National Association for tho l’ro- 
motion of Social Science (1HCD) both, of the 
preceding views, and recommends the intro¬ 
duction of compulsory education, the training 
of teachers, ami the proper use of existing en¬ 
dowments for tho education of the poor and not 
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as bounties for the rich. As early ns 1S3S, 
George Long, in the publications of the Cen¬ 
tral Society (sco Educational Associations), 
had dealt with the history of educational en¬ 
dowments in England, He was of the opinion 
tlmt, while the intention of donors should be 
followed, so far ns possible, the legislature 
should have power to remedy defects when such 
intentions arc not in accord with social progress. 
Long cites numerous cases from the Inw-courLs 
which prove how a narrow interpretation of 
endowments has retarded education. The 
best known instance is, af course, the case of 
the Leeds Grammar School, whore Lord Eldon 
(g.u.) refused to allow the introduction of 
modern subjects, on the ground that the donor 
had intended to found a ” grammar ” school 
only. Finally Sir Joshua Fitch (q.u.), who 
could speak with authority after examining 
a considerable number of endowed schools prior 
to the Endowed Schools Act (n.u.), contended 
that the public should have the samo rights 
as a private legatee, and suggests as conditions 
under which endowments might be accepted 
that the object has worth, that the mode of at¬ 
taining it is not too rigidly proscribed, that it 
is managed by a broad-minded governing body, 
that the State must supervise and make amend¬ 
ments where necessary for the benefit of the 
public. 

Robert Lowe, Vice-President of the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education, in 1BG5 stated 
emphatically tlinfc ha had the poorest opinion 
of endowments, and wns not sure that he 
would not abolish nil educational endowments 
altogether. He based his objections on the 
ground that they give a premium to continue 
teaching things alter the spirit or the age had 
got beyond them- This objection is in prin¬ 
ciple the same as that to endowments for any 
purpose, viz, that they are a vicious exception 
to tho ordinary law, by enabling the dead- 
hand to retain its power over property which 
belongs to the living, and to dictate for all 
time m virtue of a transient possession to whnt 
impose property, which only retains its value 
y tho work of the living, shall be applied. In 
all countries, even in China, n Ifnv of mortmain 
ta prevent land from railing into the dead-hand 
has at some time ar other been found necessary 
and attempted. In principle the law which 
enables any one " to endow a college or a cut " 
forever during their lives is equally irrecon¬ 
cilable with the law of property as that winch 
enables them to do bo after death. But further¬ 
more endowments by will, given, ns mnny of 
them have been given, to spite relations who 
have had a reasonable expectation of succession, 
or by way of expiation Df evil done in life, arc 
even more in breach of the ordinary law and 
theory of property, as they involve no elfort 
or sacrifice on the part of the giver, and are 
generally given with less forethought or plan¬ 
ning of results, Tliero does not appear to be 
any answer to the theoretical objection to an- 
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duwmcnta, But the practice of all civilized an endowment for a free school -wan given by 
nations, and the public opinion in favor of Benjamin Simms, and still later in the ccnturv 
the "pious founder," founded on admiration came the endowments for the first college, 
of particular endowments for particular ob- William find Mary [<!»■), contributed to by 
jects of which they approve, perennially for- private aabscription as well us by royalty, 
getfid that there are many more endowments (Sea Colonial Pinion in American Ed uca- 
of objects) u[ which they disapprove, havo tion j Virginia.) 

elevated the giving of endowments into an In Massachusetts the history is similar, 
objectof admiration. There is even a sorb of Tho most notable endowment wns the gift of 
competition among tiro rich, encouraged by John Harvard (q.o.) of £728 unci his library to 
tho newspaper press, to attain posthumous tho institution which bears his name, The 
merit ns benefacLors by endowments out of grant number of private gifts which followed 
possessions which they cannot take with thorn, were not so much for tho purpose of creating 
In view or the prejudice that exists in favor of an endowment as for current needs, though the 
this vicarious piety, it is ha pc I css to expect a two purposes were not always kept distinct, 
real law of mortmain. In England, however, The most immediate needs were land anil 
since the passing of the Andover Schools Act, buildings, and these could hardly be distin- 
ISflO,. the Board or Education Act,J.809, and the guislicd from endowments. 

Education Act, 1902, the powers of tho State The early towns of New England frequently, 
to revise endowments have to a considerable if not usually, made grants of lands to the 
extent, ag regards secondary education, lessened town school to serve as endowments, But 
the evibf pointed out by Hobart Lowe. The when land was to be hadalmost for the asking, 
stereotyping of subjects and methods of in- it was not very productive ns an endowment, 
structioii, the exclusion of new ideas and now so that it was not until late in the seventeenth 
subjects, nro less rigorous. But in the sphere of or early in the eighteenth century that such 
higher education the difficulty of revision is na grants became of much profit. Endowments 

gi'cF.t ns ever. The universities and colleges aro found for only a few, and these nob 

still require a rfsuy ex jnac/ujia, in the shape of of great_ amount. Boston received a legacy 

n Parliamentary Commission, to clleot reform, of £10 in 1055 j Dedham ol £G0 in ]GS0, 

Experience has shown that it is hopeless to and £100 in 1740; Brciklyn of £308, "hair 
expect it from those who nra themselves eu- Johannes, 1 ' in 1702, Newbury of £IQQ in 
dowed Eor specific purposes, however obsolete. 1779. In a similar way, grants of land were 
An absolute and uncontrolled power to tho frequently made. Most of these were to the 
Board of Education of revising all educational Latin School, but so me limes tilic two schools 
endowments more than forty years old \a ncccs- were not distinct. By the middle of the 
!>nry if endowments are not to continue to be mis- eighteenth century the support of hath Latin 
chievous by continuing to encourage the teaching and elementary schools line! become public in 
of subjects not according to the wishes and practically all o; the Massachusetts towns, 
wants or the living parent and child, but ac- During the latter part of the eighteenth con- 
cording to tho fancies and prejudices of the tury a new typo of school sprang up which 

past. (See also PmLAXTjinorY, Educational.) called forth endowment gifts at first, These 

A. T. L, and I. L. K. were the academies. These endowments began 
United States. -— One or the earliest indi- with the girts of the Phillips family to the 
cations of educational interest in colonial his- academies at Andover and Exeter which bear 
tory is the giving of endowments to found or their name, (See Academies.) Again, the 
to assist educational institutions. In no respect willingness oT the public to support these nr 
is the transference of English custom and the similar institutions destroyed the need for 
European attitude toward education better private endowment. The various states came 
evidenced. And the giving of mtiucy or other to the support of academies in great number, 
forms of wealth for education is found in con- and high schools developed after 1521. Only 
ncctian with every type of educational Inati- a few of the academics accumulated any con¬ 
trition, elementary, secondary, and higher. aider able endowment funds, and most of those 

As early as 1G18 both the government and developed from secondary schools into col- 
public-spirited individuals had offered endow- leges. 

monte for a college at Henrico. The private It is the college which in America has nt- 
contributions tuul been collected by the bishops traded the vast amount of philanthropic 
of tho Church of England at the " command " gifts to education. The entire system of 
of the King during the two years previous, four to live hundred institutions of accepted 
The company itself set aside 10,000 acres of collegiate standing, with the almost similar 
laud, Through various circumstances, chiefly number bearing the name but not attaining 
an Indian massacre, Lliia movement came to fco the full standard of collegiate work, are 
nought. The so-called "East India" school inoafc of them founded by private gifts, and all 
was endowed from a collection of £70 taken which have any permanency, with Hie exception 
on a ship of the East India Company, supple- of a few of the state institutions, are supported 
mented later by other ooileotians, In 1G43 by endowments made as charitable gifts. The 
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development of this phase of educational sup¬ 
port is ano of the moat a trilling phases of Ameri¬ 
can educational history. It will be discussed 
more fully under the title, Philanthiiodv, 
Educational (mO- The importance of en¬ 
dowments in the history and life of particular 
institutions is indicated in the articles on the 
various colleges and universities, The general 
significance nncl extent or endowments is dis¬ 
cussed in the articles on Colleges, American; 
and Universities, Endowed American, 
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ENGINEERING. —Seo Twiuwbal Edu¬ 
cation. 

ENGLAND, EDUCATION IN.— His¬ 
tory.—The history of English education is 
typical of tho history of English institutions. 
It has been built up by a long series of experi¬ 
ments mid compromises; it has been guided by 
a sense of tho practical, and hns been a rosponge 
Lo the need of the moment lather than the re¬ 
sult of tliooriuing, or a well-considered plan and 
purpose. Hence the history of English education 
is the history of movements or of forces which 
have determined its evolution, A national Bys¬ 
tem of education England never had until the 
close of the nineteenth century, Few nations 
show the influence of so many different forces in 
their educational history as rnriy Ija recognized 
in that of England,— the Church, the State, 
economic conditions, private enterprise, phil¬ 
anthropic endeavor, educational theories,— all 
have contributed some tradition to what is 
gradually developing into n. well defined system. 
Tina being so, it would ho difficult within the 
limits of one article to do more than refer to the 
numerous topics which deal more fully with the 
different phases of that development, This 
article is concerned mainly with tnc moro recent 
development of the nineteenth century, in which 
the State lma more and more attempted to weld 
the different forces into n system. While a 
division is mode into periods, this is only done 
for convenience in grouping, for no one type is 


necessarily confined within tho limits of the 
period in which it is placed, 

Medieval Period, — While some traces of 
the earliest dawn nf education in England is 
given in the article on Druids and Education, 
and in Roman Imperial Education in Great 
Britain., the characteristic medieval influence 
is that of the Church, as may be seen by 
reference to the different types of schools of the 
period: Almonry Schools, Cathedral Schools, 
Chancellor's SchoDls, Chantry Schools, Choris¬ 
ter Schools, Cloister Schools, Collegiate Church 
Schools, Convent Schools, York School, Jar row 
School, Other aspects of medieval education 
are treated in the articles on the Alien Priories; 
Boy DiBhop; Benefit of Cl erg)'; Bible in the 
Schools; Church Attendance of Pupils; Chan¬ 
cellor; Canon Law in Education; Claveshoo, 
Council of; Clerk; Mngistcr Scholarum; 
Monagticism; Teachers, Licensing nf; Univer¬ 
sities; Scholasticism, The articles on the 
leading educators will also contribute some 
suggestions on the education or their period, 
as Augustine of Canterbury; Adrian; Alfred; 
/Elfrio; Albert of York; Aldhclm; Biscop; 
Bede; Egbert of York; Patrick, St,, nncl 
others. The secular or political influences on 
medieval English education arc reflected in 
the articles an Anglo-Saxon Schools; Anglo- 
Norman Dialect; Anglo-Norman Schoolbooks; 
Biboles worth; Black Death and Education; 
College; Common Law and Education; Com¬ 
mon Master of the Town; Chivolrio Educa¬ 
tion; Gentry and Nobles, Education of; Guilds 
and Education; Henry II; Henry YE; Eton 
College; Lollards' Schools; Manor Schools; 
Fees; Punishment, Corporal; Song Schools; 
School. The main, features are contained in 
the summary article Middle Ages, Education 
in the. 

Renaissance and lie/omalum. — The two 
movements conlcsee in English education, and 
arc marked mainly by the movements in sec¬ 
ondary education which me treated under 
Henry YIII; Edward VI; Elizabethan Edu¬ 
cation; Endowments; Free Schools; Fees; 
Grammar Schools; Gentry and Nobles, Educa¬ 
tional; Reformation and Education. The Re¬ 
naissance aspect is covered mainly in the 
biographies of the romnrlcnbly large number iff 
educators and others who interested themselves 
in the .theory and practice of education. The 
most notable only of these eon be mentioned 
here: Aschnm; Buret; Brinsley; Colet; Coate; 
Dury; Eliot; Gilbert, Sir H.; Ho ole; Knox, 
John; Lily; Mulcnster; UdalL. Further the 
following articles may be consulted for school 
practice: Barring out the Teacher; Cock- 
fighting; Declamation; Dictamen; Disputa¬ 
tion; Dormitories; Fugging; Usher; Manners, 
Teaching nr; Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and other 
school subjects. State intervention is treated 
in the articles on Apprenticeship and Educa¬ 
tion; Dissenters in Education; Poor Law and 
Education; and Teachers, Licensing of. 
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tfcreiilecniA ajicZ Eighteenth Centuries. — Tha 
Jirat or tlicao two periods in mnrked by a struggles 
between tho Established Church nnd dissent¬ 
ing bodies, the former insisting on a monopoly 
of erlucnlion, This phase is brought out in Lbc 
articles oil Academies, Nonconformist; Dis- 
sonlcva mid Education; Common Luw ill 
English Education; Common weal tLi in Eng¬ 
land and Education. The realistic influences 
of this, period arc reflected in tho articles on 
Bnnnn, Francis; Uaylc, Rohort; lloynl Society; 
Enclmrd; Ilnrtlil), S.; Milton, J.; Locke, J. 
The combination nf religious nncl philanthropic 
endeavor with education may be traced in the 
articles on Haxter, llicbard; Ilray, T; Charily 
Schools; Charitable Trusts for Education; 
Circulating Charity Schools; Conge, Thomas; 
Society [or the Promotion of Christian Knowl¬ 
edge; Society for the Propagation of tile 
Gospel; Wales, Education in. The course of 
education ip the next century is treated in tho 
articles on Eighteenth Century and Educa¬ 
tion; and in the biographies such ns Burke; 
BUckatnne; Chesterfield; Cowley; Coivpcr; 
Day; Defoe: EdgeivorLh, R. L,, and Mary; 
Goldsmith; Gray; Mimic; Mmulovillc; Pape; 
Smith, Adam, 

Nineteenth Century. — While the main trend 
of the nineteenth-century movement in Eng¬ 
lish education is treated in outline in the 
present article, especially Rom the dale of the 
first state grunt, the following articles may bo 
read ns supplements an other issues. Tho 
monitorial system is treated both separately 
and also under Roll; Lancaster; British and 
Foreign School Society; National Socicly; 
Borough Rond Training College. Different 
types of education are dealt with in the follow¬ 
ing topics: Adults, Education of; Apprentice¬ 
ship and Education; Boys' Brigades; Con¬ 
tinuation Schools; Evening Schools; Techni¬ 
cal Education; Preparatory Schools; Public 
Schools; Grammar Schools; Endowed Schools 
Act; mid Eton, Harrow, St, Paul’s, etc. Higher 
education will bo found under the general 
nrticla Universities, and under tho Beparnto 
universities, as Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Manchester, etc; Umvereity Extension; Work¬ 
ingmen's CollcgeSj' Degrees; Tripos; Wrang¬ 
lers, etc. Administrative aspects nrc treated 
under Apportionment of School Funds; Attend¬ 
ance, Compulsory; Cost of Education; Coek- 
erton Judgment; Cowpcr-Tcmplc Clause; 
Education Committee or tho Privy Council-, 
Lords, House nf, and Education; Examinations; 
Official State Publications af Education; Child 
Labor; Childhood, Legislation for Conservation 
a ml Protection of; Slate Intervention; School 
Board System. For this, as well as Ihc pre¬ 
ceding centuries, see also Poor Law and 
Education. Questions rein ling to teachers arc 
covered by tho following topics: CevLification of 
Teachers; Education, Academic Study of; 
Pensions; Pupil Teachers; Salaries; Teachers' 
Agencies; Teachers, Appointment of; Teach¬ 


ers' Tenure; Teachers, Training of; Teachers 1 
Voluntary Associations; Training Colleges, 
School practice ia dealt with under Athfolics; 
Examinations, and the various subjects of the 
curriculum; Holidays, School; Parents and 
Schools; Punishment, Corporal; Vacations, 
School, ole. The articles on Bible in tlm 
Schools; Moral Education; Nonconformists 
in Education; Religions Education; Sunday 
Schools, etc., deal with tho field of religious 
education. The debt due from English educa¬ 
tion to foreign in/hi cun ex is traced in the two 
articles French Influences in English Educa¬ 
tion, and German Inlhioacoa in English Edu¬ 
cation. Lastly blin activity and contributions 
of English loaders to the recent educational 
development may be found under the bio¬ 
graphical notices of Adftnd, Sir Thomas; 
Arnold, Matthew; Arnold, Thomas,’ Allen, 
William; Bain, Alexander; Beale, Dorothea; 
Buss, Francis ft!.; Bradley, George 0.; 
Besant, Sir fV.; Brougham, Lord; Clough, 
A. J.; Dickens, OhnrlcH; Faraday, Michael; 
Fawcett, Henry; Fieldon, Sarah; Filch, Sir 
Joshua; Forster, William lib; Galton, Sir 
Francis; Gladstone, William Ewart; Hamil¬ 
ton, Sir William; Hiuvtrcy, Edwnrd C.; 
I-Iill, Thomas Wright; Hogg, Qnlnthi; 
Huxley, Thomas It,; Kay-Sliut Lie worth, Sir 
James; Kennedy, Benjamin It.; Laurie, 
Samuel S.; Lowe, Robert; Quick. Robert II.; 
Payne, Joseph; rounds, Juhn; Rames, Hubert; 
lluasoll, Lord John; Spencer, Herbert; Stan¬ 
ley, Edward G.; Walker, Frederick A.) 
Whoivell, William; Whitbread Samuel; Wysr. 
Sir Thomas. Othor topics, which are treated 
in moro detail than i3 pussiblo in tho following 
account, are marked by a cross-reference. 

Development of a National System.— 
Tho internal disorders of England brought 
about by the Wresting of industry from its 
wonted grooves were aggravated in the early 
years of the nineteenth century by the struggle 
with Napoleon mu] tho subsequent contest wiLh 
America. Tlicsi* wars enriched the landowners 
and capitalists, but impoverished tho poor, 
ami inereasctl their bitterness toward the rich 
and powerful. At the same time new concep¬ 
tions of tho functions of government which find 
been advocated by philosophical writers, by 
Ailmn Smith, by Henthnm and Hkclcstonn, 
and new doctrines, exemplified in particular by 
Robert Owen, founder of English socialism, 
began to take shape in reform lmnauvca urged 
upon Parliament and ngitaLeil in tlm press. 

The Factory Act of 1.SU2 marked tile advent 
of Parliament as a controlling fnctor in the 
education nf the iitdiplrinl masses, By the 
sixth Bcclion of the net, provision for tho 
instruct inn of young apprentices was made 
obligatory upon’the master or mistress of such 
apprentices, and though persistently evaded 
by pavents and employers the, clausa fixed an 
important precedent in English law. (See 
Factohy Schools.) A simple hill to provide 
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schools where none_ existed, introduced by 
Mr. Whitbread (q.v.) in the House of Commons 
in IB07, was pared down to the smallest terms 
and then lost in the House of Lords. Eight 
years later the subject was renewed in the 
lower house by Mr. Brougham (rj.u.), who 
waged the losing campaign with unflagging 
energy. His education bill, introduced in 
1920, but foredoomed to failure, is of elder 
interest to-day us an index to the denomina¬ 
tional forces which have stubbornly contended 
at every step in the progress of national educa¬ 
tion. The positive achievements of this bril¬ 
liant leader were the commissions of inquiry 
whose appointment he secured; one, in 1816, 
on the state of popular education in the Metro¬ 
polis; the second (181B) on endowed schools. 
The mass of information thus brought together 
and Brougham's personal appeals to popular 
opinion contributed powerfully to the final 
success of the enuse for which he stood. 

The Fil'd Grant for Elementary Education .— 
The passage ol the reform hill m 1632, which 
greatly extended the franchise in England, 
nwalioned a new sense of peril from the ignor¬ 
ance of the masses, and in the following year 
(1S33) tile first Parliamentary grant, £20,000 
(-5100,000) was made for elementary education. 
The money was applied solely to the erection of 
schonlhouscs and m aid nf private subscriptions 
for the purpose, Thus at length Lord Broug¬ 
ham's dictum, " The education of the people is 
a matter of vital concern," was wrought in 
English law and precedent. By the terms af 
the treasury minute adopted Aug. 30, 1833, 
assistance from the grant was only allowed upon 
satisfactory reports as to the application from 
either the National Society (<f.w,) or the British 
and Foreign School Society ( 9 . 0 .). For six 
years the two societies controlled the distribu¬ 
tion of the grant, and down to 1S70 their in¬ 
fluence was paramount in shaping the spirit 
and methods nf elementary education. Thus 
by its origin the national system acquired the 
main characteristics of the curlier voluntary 
systems. It inherited from them the moni¬ 
torial expedient. Which developed into the 
pupil-teacher system, and training colleges for 
teachers, with their dual relation to State and 
Church. Oflicinl regulations and an aflicinl 
inspectorate were, however, a constant reminder 
of the reserved power of the State in this grow¬ 
ing interest. 

The period from 1033 to 1570 was marked 
by the extension of government action through 
existing agencies. In 1S3D the annual grant 
was increased to .£30,000 (8150,000), to be 
applied without restriction for purposes of 
elementary education; the same year a separate 
Committee of the Privy Council was appointed 
to take charge of grunts voted by Parliament 
for education. In J817 Homan Catholic and 
Wesleyan Associations were admitted to tho 
benefit of the annual grant. In 1650 n Vice- 
President of the Conimitbeo of Council on 


Education was appointed and made directly 
responsible to tire House of Commons for the 
distribution nf the sum voted by them for the 
promotion of education. The growing im¬ 
portance of the interest led in lB58 to the ap¬ 
pointment of a Iloynl Commission (Duke of 
Newcastle's Commission) to inquire into the 
state of popular education in the country. 
The report of that Commission, presciilcd in 
1861, made mnny recommendations, but the 
only one of these that was put into immediate 
efTeet introduced into the system the evils oE 
" payment upon results." Under the plan as 
embodied in the Revised Code (Mr. Lowe's), 

1 SOI, Ihe amount af grant allowed a school, and, 
hence, the prospect nnd position of the teachers, 
were made dependent upon "the individual 
examination ” of pupils. 

While the government was holding thus 
firmly to a narrow system of state aid for edu¬ 
cation through the agency of private bodies, 
public opinion on the subject was making rapid 
advance, especially in the great centers of popu¬ 
lation. In Manchester a committee was 
organized to promote a general system of secu¬ 
lar education in the county of Lancaster. ThiB 
committee subsequently expanded into "The 
National Public School Association, 1 ’ which 
advocated secular schools supported by local 
taxes and managed by local committees 
throughout tlia kingdom. Later a similar 
movement was started in Birmingham, which 
expanded into the famous 11 League " and kept 
up tlm agitation for a secular system of free 
schools till 1877. The movement sor.ni spread 
to every principal town in England. It was 
offset by the Manchester and Salford Com¬ 
mittee, formed in the interests of state-aided 
denominational schools. 

Education Act of 1S70. — The electoral 
reform of 16GS and the sweeping Liberal ma¬ 
jorities that followed caused the reopening of 
the education question in Parliament, nnd on 
the 17th of February, 1870, Mr. Forster's 
celebrated bill was presented to the House of 
Commons. It was a compromise measure, and 
so distinctly favorable to the denominational 
school system that it excited tremendous op¬ 
position in the ranks af the Liberals nnd a most 
acrimonious debnte within Lhc House itsclr. 
A deputation from the Birmingham Longue, 
headed by the chairman, Mr. Chamberlain, 
waited upon Premier Gladstone to proteat 
against the measure; they were followed by 
the Welsh Educational Alliance. But in spite 
of opposition, the bill became law, nnd lias 
formed the groundwork of all subsequent 
school legislation in England. 

According to the statement of Mr, Forster 
in his speech presenting his bill, the state-aided 
system was educating at the time, " more or 
less imperfectly," 1,500,000 children. Mnny 
nf these were mere infants; or the children be¬ 
tween six nnd ten years of ngc it was estimated 
that 700,000 were in the aided schools, ngninsfc 
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1 ,000,000 wh o iv ere "neglected”; of those be- combined with the more hidden influences of 
tween ten and twelve, 2 BO, 00 O were in the class separation, gained unduo power in deter- 
schools and 500,000 not accounted /or. mining not only the course of the educational 

In its original form the bill proposed that controversy, but in directing the action or the 
achoql boariu jn municipal districts should be State itself. The weakest points in Tom tor’s 
elected by the town councils. Owing to tlio own bill wore due to the luck of a sufficiency 
Chao* of English local government, there were of representative institutions for local goveru- 
Do -Suitable corresponding local authorities ment in England and Wales. Hut his net. 
outside the municipal arena, Forster wna carried three great principles into effect. It es- 
therefore driven to propose that in nonmuni- tnbliahed a compulsory local rate Tor education 
cipnl districts a new local authority, the school where deficiencies in school supply were not met 
board, should, where deficiency in nchool by voluntary effort. It sot up a representative 
accommodation compelled its formation, bo local education authority in all districts where 
elected by direct popular vote. It was orig- public opinion demanded It, or where the failure 
inally proposed that the school boards should of voluntary effort rendered it necessary. Anil 
Imvc: power not only to establish, whom nee- it introduced, though nt tho option of the new 
cssnvy, schools Under their own management, local authorities, the principle of compulsory 
hut to aid out of rates existing voluntary attendance at school. An enduring national 
schools, on condition, however, that whore such system, however, was not created by this bill, 
aid wna given schools of all denominations lint the foundations of a national system were 
should he regarded as having an equal claim to laid, mid the machinery of a public system was 
such assistance. Tim school boards were to be introduced. 

left perfectly free in their regulation of tho The Act declared that there should "he 
religious teaching given in Bchools under their provided for every school district a sufficient 
direct control. amount of accommodation in public elementary 

In the course of 1’nrliamentnry discussion, schools available for all tho children resident 
often embittered and perilous to the govern- in tho district, for whose elementary education 
incut, the Qriginnl framework of tho bill was efficient oy suitable provision is not otherwise 
greatly changed. The municipal jsbIiodI board made. 1 ’ WJicn there )vn.‘j iiiflufficiontnccQinino- 
waa abandoned. A new local authority elected diction, the act prescribed the manner in which 
ad hoc was in all cases to act as a school board, it should he supplied. An elementary school 
In the case of Us own schools, tho latter was was defined as "aschool or department of a 
forbidden, in the words of the Cowper-Tcinplo school at which demon tnry education is tire 
clausa, tD allow " nny religious catechism or principal part of the education there given, 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any and not including any school or department of 
particular denomination 11 to be laughk to tlio a school at which the ordinary payments in 
scholars. It might, if it so preferred, provide respect of instruction for each scholar exceed 
no religious instruction at all. The voluntary nine pence a week," All public elementary 
schools were disqualified from receiving any schools wore required to ho open to government 
aid from rates, am] were given an increased inspection and to conform with the regulations 
grant from the Parliamentary vote. Thus tlio of the Education Department as laid down in 
bill set up in unstable equilibrium tile new the animal Code, Any religious teaching or 
hoard schools and the voluntary schools ns t\vo religious observance in the school Was required 
parts of a dual system of elementary education, to be given at tlio beginning or end of a school 
The idea of a municipal authority in elementary meeting, in order that, under the conscience 
education could not bo realized till the year clnusc, any scholar might, at Ins parents' re- 
1002, when the working of tho Local Govern- quest be withdrawn from it (see. 7, 1-23). 
ment Act of ISflB, had covered the whole conn- After due inquiry, the Education Department 
try with n common type of local authority, was to publish a notice of the public school 
Mr. Forster’s act was the real, though be- accommodation necessary in each district in 
latcd, beginning of the present organized system England and Wales. If voluntary' effort could 
of national education in England. Something not supply this accommodation within a reaaon- 
liltc it ought to have been passed forty, or even nblc lime, nr if existing voluntary schools were 
sixty, years earlier. English lire lias never not likely to be maintained, or if the electors 
recovered from this protracted delay in tlio applied for a school board, the Department 
systematic organization of public schools. One might order the formation nT a school board in 
root cause of the delay was the absence of any rvery district fa borough or a parish or a coni- 
ccnnplctc System of representative local govern- bination of these) to he elected tvioniunlly 
went throughout the country, Without this, by tlio cumulative vote, In a borough by the 
educationnl statesmen had no local administrn- burgesses and in a parish by the ratepayers, 
tivc foundation upon which to build. Thus Women, if independent ratepayers, were cn- 
voluntary effort, necessary and benefieial as it titled to vote equally with men, and any oandl- 
was, hail time to harden into vested interests date, male or female, resident or nonresident, 
with which the State could not easily contend, was eligible for election. Any school board Tail- 
and conflicts of opinion upon religious questions, ing in its duties could be declared in default by 
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tlie Education Department, which had power to thoriby given to school hoatds to make com- 
appoint a school board to net in its plnec. The pulsory by-laws with penalties for violation was 
duty of tho‘school board was to maintain and extended to school attendance committees in 
keep efficient every school provided by Llieni, districts having no school hoard; it was pro- 
ami to provide such additional accommodation vidod that tho animal grant to a school might 

as the members thought necessary. The local exceed the local income, but limited the exccsa 

rating authority (the council in a borough, the to 17s. Od. per capita of average attendance; 

overseers in parishes) worn required nt the employment, of children under fourteen years 

request of the school board to pay the money of ago was restricted. In 1880 an act requiring 
needed for the purpose by the school board over school boards and school attendance committees 
and above the sums which the latter received to make compulsory by-laws with adequate 
rrom the parliamentary grant, from loans, and means of enforcement was passed, 
from pupils' fees. Any school hoard might, Free Tuition. — The act of 1B91 provided 
with the consent of the Education Department, for an extra grant in lieu of fees at tile rate of 
make by-laws requiring the attendance at 10s. per capita of average attendance for all 
school of all children between the ages of fiva schools remitting fees. 

and thirteen. In the districts in which there wag Age of Exemption from School Attendance. — 
no school board, no provision for compulsory The net of 1303 made eleven years the mini¬ 
education existed till IB7G. Board schools and inum age for exemption from school attendance 
voluntary schools received the Parliamentary and required an examination in a standard 
grant on equal terms, but only the board school's not lower than the fourth for every child seeking 
might be aided out of rates. The difference in exemption from school attendance. The mini- 
the case of voluntary schools (ns well as the mum age for exemption from school attendance 
cost of buildings) had to be met out of volun- was raised by an act of 1899 from cloven to 
tary subscriptions. (In this connection it may twelve years, with special provision for children 
be mentioned that 1500 now buildings were employed in. agriculture, 

obtained for voluntary schools within tho year. Schools for Defectives. — By laws of IS(]3 and 

for by the act before any district could be Forced 1399 school boards were authorized to make 
to establish a board school, six months were to speeini provision for the elementary instruction 
bo allowed for this deficiency of accommodation of blind children, of deaf and dumb children, 
to be made up by private effort,) and or defective and epileptic children, 

The amount of the government grant in Special Legislation. — The first radical dc- 
oiicli cubc wua determined by compliance! with pnrturc from the principles of the original 
specified conditions ns to buildings and teaching measure was made by the net or 1897, provid- 
fltalT and " tho results " of the teaching of elc- ing a special grant for tho benefit of " volun- 
montary branches aa reported by government tary” schools at the rate of flu, per capita of 
inspectors, It was further proportioned to average attendance, and repealing the 17fi.Gd. 
the amount raised from local sources. These limit ; also authorizing the fedora Lion nf vol- 
DompriBcd, for voluntary schools, income from untnry schools and the allotment of the grant 
subscriptions, endowments, and fees; for board at the discretion of the governing bodies or the 
schools, local taxes and fees. The grant, which federations. 

reached in 1970 the sum of £562,000(52,810,000), /Superannuation Law of JSDB. — This law pra¬ 
te was anticipated, would eventually furnish 50 vidcs for fclio retirement of touchers for nge 
per cent of the achool income. This proper- (sixty-five years) or disability with an annual 
tion, however, was aaou exceeded. The grant allowance. The allowance is made up partly 
was strictly limited to schools “public” and by an annuity purchased by small sums— 
“ elementary." As defined in the law, a public £3 for a man and £2 for a woman — deducted 
school was one fulfilling the legal provisions in annually from ouch teacher's salary, and 
regard to religious instruction and the code partly by a state pension calculated necording 
requirements, and open to government in- to the years of actual service performed by the 
spec tion; an elementary school was one in teacher. (Sec Pensions, TeaciieUs'.) 
which the main part of the education given was The laws above cited pertain solely to the 

elementary and in which the ordinary fee for province of elementary education ; but mean- 

each pupil did not exceed nine-pence a week, while forces within the system and pressure 
School boards were authorized to contribute from without had umdo it impossible to main- 
to tho establishment of industrial schools for tain the work any longer separate from all 
neglected and abandoned children, and, with other scholastic Agencies. Government recog- 
tlio consent of the Education Department, to liition of this fact was indicated by the adoption 
establish such .schools themselves. of two measures which completely changed tho 

For three decades the dual system of c!e- public administration of education, broke up 
men tary schools was developed on the basis the isolation of the elementary system, ami 
of the neb o[ 1S70 by successive enactments, provided for its coordination with other de- 
of which the principal were as follows. pnrtmcnts, 

Education Acts (1870-1902).— Couipuisor|/ New Administrative Authorities.— The Ce u- 
School Attendance. — By an act af lS7d the au- tral Education Authority, — By an net of lflflfl 
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n. Central Board of Education was created, Mid 
to it were transferred the educational functions 
hitherto performed by the following bodies : 
The Committee of Council on Education, one 
division of which administered the Riant for 
elementary null a o Is and another division tile 
grunt for science mul art schools ; the Charity 
Commissioner. 1 ?, as rotated to the roorpnization 
of educational trusts and endowments j mni 
the Board of Agriculture, The law did not 
limit the citifies of Lite new board to elementary 
education ; it provided for 11 a consultative 
committee to ho constituted by an order in 
council, consisting of persons qualified to 
represent the views of universities and other 
bodies interested in education for the purpose 
of framing, with the approval or the Board 
of Education, regulations for a register of 
teachers" and of "advising the Board of 
Education on any matter referred to them by 
the Hoard." The law also authorized tho 
Board " to inspect any school supplying sec¬ 
ondary education and desiring to be inspected.'' 

Local /Lul/i unties.— In accordance with the 
net of JS70, voluntary schools were under the 
exclusive control of private managers; elected 
school boards had control of the public elemen¬ 
tary schools, and through their right to claim 
rates commanded almost unlimited resources. 
By the Education Act of 1002, the school 
boards were abolished and the local control of 
schools passed to the civil councils of counties 
and county boroughs, lly this net, also, vol¬ 
untary schools were admitted to eh are in the 
local taxes, but without local control. Thus 
was accomplished not only n complete change 
in school administration, butaradicnl departure 
from long-cherished principles. 

The Annual Codes.—-Down to the year 
1902 legislation tended to tho one purpose of 
bringing every child in the kingdom under 
instruction. Wean while the government made 
itself felt ill go in the inner workings of tho 
schools. The service of inspection was based, 
however, upon the right of the State to guard 
its appropriations instead of its inherent right 
to regulate the education of future citizens. 
Consequently the annual codes or regulations, 
issued by the Education Department with Lho 
sanction of Fiirliainent, simply sob forth tho 
minimum conditions upon which a school may 
shave in the grant for the year. These, con¬ 
ditions, though modified in detail from time to 
time, have remained unchanged in the essentials 
included, namely school buildings and equip¬ 
ments, the number and qualifications of 
teachers, the length of the school session, tho 
attendance oT pupils, and the proofs of efficient 
instruction, Distinct provisions in all thesa 
respects are tnndo for the different classes of 
schools included in the elementary system. 
Those nrc infant schools (originally for children 
under seven years af age), schools far older 
pupils (which comprised at first six standards 
or guides, subsequently increased to seven), 


evening schools (at present included under 
higher education), find training colleges for 
teachers. 

By the code of IS71, the first issued after 
the Forster law WM passed, a school on the in¬ 
spection list, above the infant grade, received 
Gs. per pupil in average attendance, 4s. for 
every puss in each of the throe elementary 
studies, or a total of 12s. pci 1 pupil on the results 
basis, which gum might be augmented by a 
rant of 3s. for every pass in specific subjects, 
ut lio pupil could present more than tiro 
subjects of this class, To be recognized Tor 
the grant a school must have met not legs than 
400 limeg during the year, and pupils presented 
for examination must have attended not less 
than 250 times (150 in the case of half-timers) 
for a minimum daily session of two hours. It 
woa required that the head teacher should be 
certificated, and tliat tlieatnff should bear a cer¬ 
tain proportion to the number of pupils. The 
total grant for an individual school was origi¬ 
nally restricted to tho amount derived from local 
sources. In 1870 this requirement was re¬ 
placed by tile condition that the total grant 
to a school should not exceed 17s, 0d. per 
capita of average attendance unless the excess 
was met by an equal sum from local sources. 
The first important change in llm requirements 
Cor participation in the annual grant was made 
by the code of 1SS2 (J tun della Code), which 
introduced a merit grant to he awarded at the 
rate of Is, to 3s. per capita on the basis of aver¬ 
age attendance . The code of 1S95 substituted 
for the annual formal examinations two annual 
visits by the inspector, to be made without 
notice, and recognized average attendance its 
the basis for nearly the whole grant ; this ar¬ 
rangement ended the results system, consoli¬ 
dated the grants, and gave greater freedom to 
teachers. 

The codes have been equally explicit as to tho 
grant requirements for infant and evening 
schools, but tins particulars cited illustrate 
sufficiently the economic principles upon which 
the annual grant Jins been distributed. The 
excessive regard for the formal Side of school 
processes, fostered by this principle, has bnd 
the effect of insuring a definite program for 
every elementary sclmo) of England, and very 
exact information as to the state of school 
attendance throughout the country. Mean¬ 
while other influences Imre been working to¬ 
ward the adoption oE sounder educational 
principles. 

Distinctive Features. —The English system 
of elementary education AVas distinguished from 
the first by the provisions respecting religious 
instruction, the attendance of half-timers, and 
the training of teachers. These features still 
ersist, but they have been greatly modified 
y recent oven Is. 

Religious Instruction. — Before 1S70 no 
school Avag subsidized unless connected with 
the Church of England, the Bom nil Catholic 
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Church, or the Wesleyan Church, all □[ which 
required the Church doctrines to be taught, 
while the British arid Foreign School Society 
required the Bible to be read, etc. The state 
inspectors, with the consent of the managers, 
were free to examine the religious teaching, 
and the State paid grants in regard to it. The 
act of 1370, on the contrary, expressly limited in¬ 
spection and grants to secular subjects, hut it did 
not forbid religious teaching to be given, if the 
managers of the school decided to provide it. 
The central government was to lie secular or neu¬ 
tral ; the local managers of each school might 
decide whether any, ancl, if so, what, religious 
teaching should be given in their school, sub¬ 
ject to restrictions which would make every 
public elementary sellool "suitable" for all 
denominations. 

The safeguards provided by the act or 1370 
have already been explained. In practice the 
conscience clause providing for withdrawal 
from the religious instruction in voluntary 
schools 1ms proved of little value. Aa regard’s 
board (now council) schools, n few local au¬ 
thorities forbid the teachers to mention religious 
subjects at nil, some provide a simple prayer 
and hymn, others have Bible reading with or 
without comment, and a few give place to theo¬ 
logical dogma, But whatever the authorities 
do in regard to this delicate point,.they do it 
on Lheir own responsibility, on the initiative and 
under the direction of their constituents. The 
State neither directs, uov controls, nor supervises 
this teaching. 

F.rcnijjhW from Softool Altcndojics. — Total 
and partial exemptions and the system of half- 
timers have grown out of the relation of the 
education nets to the factory nets, The fac¬ 
tory act of 1802 first made education compul¬ 
sory in England for any class o[ children of 
private individuals living in their own Iidiucs. 
The act forbade the employment of any child 
between nine and thirteen years of age, unless 
provided with a certificate showing that he had 
attended school two hours on six days in each 
preceding week. By subsequent acts the age 
limits were made ten to thirteen, and the 
prohibitions as to employment extended to 
nnnlnxtilc factories and in a less stringent 
form to workshops. At present the factory acts 
and the education acts agree ns far as regards 
school hours. Both prohibit the employment 
of a child under twelve years Df age (apart 
from agriculture); neither set of statutes places 
any restriction (except those relating to " young 
persons ") after the age of fourteen. 

It should be noted that the education acts 
relate simply to school hours, while the factory 
acts either limit the hours strictly or prohibit 
work in a factory altogether ; a child under 
age may not be employed there at any hour 
cf the day ; a half-timer may only work so 
many hours or so many (lays a week, At the 
age of twelve, and until they are thirteen, 
children under the factory acts can only be 
von. n — 2q 4 


employed half time ; in the ease of most by¬ 
laws made under the education acta they can 
qualify for total exemption on reaching twelve. 
(See Child Lad on.) If the by-laws contain 
a special provision to tills cIToet, children may 
bo employed in agriculture at the age of eleven, 
provided that they attend school 250 times a 
year up to the ngc of thirteen. 

According to the official regulations, the 
term 11 half-time scholar ” means a scholar 
certified by the locnl authority to be employed 
in conformity with the by-laws, or, if not sub¬ 
ject to the by-laws, in conformity with the 
elementary education act, IB7B, or any other 
act regulating the education of children em¬ 
ployed in Inbor, and in either case recognized 
by the department as a half-limo scholar. 

" An attendance ” means attendance at 
secular instruction (a) during one hour and n 
half in the ease of a scholar in a school or class 
for infants ; (ft) during two hours in the ease 
of a scholar in a school or clnss far older children ; 
and during one hour and twenty minutes in the 
ense of a half-time scholar, 

Training of Teachers. — This topic will ho 
treated in a separate article. See Teacjibhs, 
Training of. 

Growth of the System (1873-1902). — The 
growth and magnitude of this system during 
the three decades under the lnw of 1870 arc 
shown lay tlic following tables, which bring into 
comparative view the enrollment of pupils Qiul 
the annual expenditure for the schools nt the 
beginning of each of the periods included. In 
1B73, the first date selected, the law or 1S70 
was in full operation; in IBS3 the compulsory 
principle had become well established; and 
by 1SSJ3 llm " fee grant" provided by the law of 
1 B01 had brought the great body of the schools 
ton free basis, mure than fourfifllis of thoschonls 
having at that date remitted fees, and 4,230,907 
pupils, nhovc B2 per cent of the total number, 
having the benefit of free tuition, In 1003, when 
the education law of 1902 was just coming into 
operation, the proportion of free schools had 
risen to 03 per cent, 

From Table 1 it will lie seen that throughout 
the period covered the elementary education 
of the mnsscs in England was controlled prac¬ 
tically liy the Established Church and the 
elected school hoards, In the last decade in¬ 
cluded in the table (IS03-11)03) tile board 
schools outstripped the church schools, even 
in respect to number of pupils, In 1803 they 
Enrolled 41 per cent of Lhc pupils, as against 
44 per cent in the church schools; in 1003 the 
relations were reversed, hoard schools had run 
up to 40 per cent oT the total enrollment, while 
church schools limJ fallen to 39 per rent. Tile 
British and Wesleyan schools were rapidly 
becoming n negligible facLor in the problem, 
ns they readily passed over to public control, 
The Itoman Cntholic schools, on thn contrary, 
increased; but they represented a very small 
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TAnLE I. — DISTJUBUTION OF SCHOOLS AND PUPILS AT SPECIFIED DATES 
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■Sinen 1002, noii-providcd schools. >6loco 1002, jirovlilcj or council schools. 


TAI1LE II. —INCOME FIlOM aoVRRNMENT CHUNT AND LOCAL SOU11CES 
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proportion of the total school pro vision., and 
they readied a particular class of the poor in 
crowd eel centers, 

The government grant for schools, exclud¬ 
ing grants for building and other permanent 
works, had reached in 1902 the princely sum 
of £0,000,000 (840,000,000). The Church of 
England schools derived from tiiis source 77 
par cent of their income; jn the different classes 
of voluntary schools the proportion ranged from 
72 to 00 per cent, the remainder being made 
up from endowments, subscriptions, and fees, 
In the board schools, which absorbed 44 per 
cent cf the grant, the income from this source 
was only 50 per cent of their entire income. 
The other 50 per cent, excepting a trifling 
amount, was derived from the rates. 

Education Act of 1902 . — This act of 1002 was 
the outcome oF a political campaign ‘which 
ave a sweeping victory to the Conservatives; 
ut the problem with which it dealt had arisen 
from collisions within the system and pressure 
from without, The situation hinged upon a 
single fact, the phenomenal progress of the 
school boards; they had sot a pnCD which the 
voluntary schools could not maintain; and by 
upward expansion their schools had come into 
rivalry with the older secondary schools. 

The Strain of Voluntary Schools. — In 189G 
the school boards were spending an average of 
513 for the instruction of a pupil; voluntary 
schools spent SD, a difference af 84 per pupil. 
In the cities, the excess of the former ran up to 
87 nnd $0 per capita. It was the difference 
between the steady resources of a public tax 
and the uncertain action of private benevolence, 
and was almost entirely represented by a lower 
payment of the teaching staff, At that tiino 
the school boards comprised GS per cent of the 
population, concentrated chiefly in cities and 
towns, Besides the London board, dealing 
with a population of four and ono quarter 
million, there were 170 school hoards in county 
nnd municipal boroughs, Comprising nine and 
on a quarter million inhabitants. In this num¬ 
ber were included Leeds, population (423,899), 
Liverpool (034,212), Manchester (543,902), 
Nottingham (239,384), Sheffield (361.100), 
West Ham (300,241). The school board sys¬ 
tem was admirably adapted to these great 
industrial comm unities, arid could count upon 
tlieir support, At the same time there were 
about 11,000 parishes without school boards, 
and of this number 8000 had only Church of 
England schools. It was, however, generally 
admitted that the rural parish area was too 
am nil for an efficient school board. 

The obvious evils of this inequality were 
aggravated by Lbe very natural antagonism of 
the Church to the extension of civil control in a 
province which, at a time not far remote, was 
exclusively its own. With the return of the 
Conservative party to power in 1805, this 
antagonism reached an acute stage, and the 
education problem assumed from that time the 


aspect of a partisan conflict. The Gorst Bill 
of 1800 ivns an unsuccessful Effort to improve 
the situation. The following year a special 
aid grant for voluntary schools at the rate of 
5s. per capita of average attendance was allowed. 
But this amount was entirely inadequate, and 
the action simply increased tha general dis¬ 
content, 

Tha Higher Grade Board Schools, — The 
entrance oE the board school into the province 
of secomiarj' education introduced a new factor 
into a most intricate problem. This class of 
schools had arisen in response to demands 
created, in part, by the work of elementary 
schools, and, in part, by changing industrial 
conditions. They were confined, at least in 
their organized form, to the large cities, and 
were supported partly by local tax and partly 
by grants from the science and art department. 
They not only came into rivalry with second- 
nry schools of the classical type, endowed, 
grammar, and private schools, but also with 
classes and schemes of technical education 
maintained by the county councils. The 
purpose of tha government to interfere with 
the higher grade work of the school boards 
was foreshadowed by the withdrawal from 
elementary schools (1090) of the grants allowed 
by the Science and Art Department; the 
Cockerton judgment ((/.v ,) to the effect that 
school boards could not apply the income 
from local tnxes for instruction in subjects 
other than elementary, nnd by a minute of the 
Board of Education (Apr, 6 ,1000) fixing fifteen 
years na the upper age limit for pupils in higher 
elementary schools, 

The difficulties or the situation were empha¬ 
sized by the changes that bad taken place in 
local government since 1070, City adminis¬ 
tration liad been simplified by the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1S02; laterally the Lacol 
Government Act of 1 BOO, the whole of England 
nnd Wales hnd been mapped out into sixty 
administrative counties and sixty-one county 
boroughs, having each more than 50,000 in¬ 
habitants, mulling, with the county of London 
(Greater London), 122 new administrative 
areas. The governing body in each area is a 
council formed, like the municipal councils, 
by popular election. But these measures, 
which simplified local administration ns a 
whole, further complicated that of the schools. 
The councils had become education authori¬ 
ties through the control of the surplus liquor 
duties (Customs and Excise Act, 1SD0), which 
were generally Used for the promotion of 
technical education. For the same purpose 
tha councils were authorized to levy a tax (noL 
exceeding a penny in the pound). Hence in 
tlio citieg and towns there was friction and 
waste of resources between school boards nnd 
the technical education committees of the coun¬ 
cils. Everywhere reform was demanded, larger 
areas for the administration of rural schools, 
a paramount authority for cities and towns. 
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The net of 1002 hna therefore a double aspect: 
it was necessary on account of election pledges 
malic by the Conservative pnrty to their 
clerical adherents; at the same time it was in¬ 
tended to eliminate serious evils by equalizing 
and unifying the educational provision of tho 
country/ The latter aspect was the one pre¬ 
sented by Mr. ISnKoiir in submitting the measure 
to the House, "Its purpose, 1 ’ lie said, was " to 
rullill the pledge given in the King's speech that 
a bill should be introduced, dealing not with 
secondary education or with primary education 
in their isolation, but with both in one measure 
and with a view to their better coordination. 

To this end, the bill swept out of existence 
the school hoards, and transferred their func¬ 
tions to the county and borough councils.^ The 
single authority ideal was at onco dissipated 
by the opposition of the great cities and the 
clamor of large urban districts. As a conse¬ 
quence ho roughs having more than 20,000 
inhabitants and urban districts having more 
than 10,000 were given independent control 
of their schools. The fear that tho higher 
grade schools would be sacrificed was allayed 
by the duty imposed upon Lire councils to 
supply education other than elementary (Aet 
1902, Part III. In this connection, a con¬ 
cession was also made to the smaller cities 
and to urban arena by giving their councils 
11 concurrent powers with the county councils 
in respect to the expenditure for higher grade 
schools " (Part II, clause 3). Finally, In view 
of the fact that the cnuncils were already 
aver taxed, it waa provided that they should 
delegate their powers under the law — except¬ 
ing only the power of raising rates nr borrow¬ 
ing money — to education committee:) (Part 
IV, see. 17), while both councils and committees 
were relieved of the oversight of individual 
schools through the pro vision of a oho a I mana¬ 
gers (Part III, see. 6). 

Thus to the councils designated ns education 
authorities in the first clause of the law (in nil, 
129) were added 201 city councils, H53 ttuthem- 
liea far 11 higher 11 education, and ftn indefinite 
number of education commiLtecs and school 
managers. The authority of the councils was 
not limited to (he schools established by them, 
but extended equally to voluntary schools, 
by tile original provisions of the bill the con¬ 
duct of the hitter was IcTt wholly to their private 
managers; but the proposnl to place denomi¬ 
national achouly upon the rates without tiny 
dcgrim of public control raised such a storm of 
opposition from both Conservatives and Lib¬ 
erals, that a slight but significant modifi¬ 
cation was made by which tlm local education 
nutlioritioa were allowed to appoint two out of 
six managers of voluntary schools; at the last 
inomeot the Kenynn-Rlancy clause was carried, 
which placed the religious instruction under 
the control of tlicga managers (Part III, sews. 
G, 2; 7, (1). The managers of voluntary schools 
arc further required in particular to enrry out 


tiny direction or the local education authorities 
in respect to secular instruction, provide tho 
sehoolhouscs free of charge, keep the buildings 
in good repair, mid make such improvements 
in them as may reasonably be called Tor, 

The constitution of the education committees 
wns carefully provided for, and it was expressly 
ordered that women should be appointed upon 
them. This was a significant admission qf the 
great service Women had rendered as members 
of tho school boards, although it failed to give 
them place in the really authoritative bodies, 
f.e. the councils, which was urged by pro¬ 
gressive men and women all over the country. 
Henceforth the former board schools arc to he 
known ns public elementary schools provided 
by the local education authority (or, briefly, 

" provided 11 or council schools); the former 
voluntary schools, ns non-nrovidccl. 

It should be noted further that whereas the 
act of 1970 placed no restrictions upon the up¬ 
ward development of elementary schools, the 
present net is explicit on this point, and gives 
the first definition of elementary education in 
English law. It provides Hint; " In this act 
and in the elementary education nets the 
expression * elementary school ' shall not in¬ 
clude any school carried on ns an evening school 
under the regulations ol the board of educa¬ 
tion., The power to provide instruction under 
tho elementary education acts, 1S70 to 1900, 
shall, except where those acts expressly pro¬ 
vide to the contrary, be limited to the provision 
in a public elementary school of instruction 
given under the regulations of the hoard of 
education to scholars who, nt the close of the 
school year, will not be marc than sixteen years 
of age: Fror fifed, That the local education 
authority may, with the cunsent of the board of 
education, extend those limits in Lhc case of 
any such school if no suitable higher education 
is available within a reasonable distance of 
the school. Tho power to supply «>' aid the 
supply of education other than elementary 
includes a power to train teachers, and to 
supply or aid Lhc supply of any education, ex¬ 
cept where that education is given tit a public 
elementary school" (Part IV, clause 22). 

The act of 1902 went into effect Mnr, 20, 
1903, and in August of the same yenr a similar 
acburui* passed lor London, which had not been 
included in the general measure. In tho now 
era thus opened, elementary education, while 
retaining its separate aims, lm.s become part of 
a more comprehensive system. This change 
was foreshadowed by the net of IK 1 )9, emiling 
the Hoard of Education; and would have been 
impossible, if the local school boards, the 11 ml 
hoc bodies," to quote a popular term, liiul not 
been replaced by the councils which arc 
charged with the whole range of local affairs. 
The unity of local administration has, however, 
introduced new elements of discord. The 
opposition to lhc net of 1902, roused by Lhc 
overthrow of the urban school boards, by the 
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restrictions upon municipal authorities, and 
ihc appropriation of local taxes to sectarian 
schools, has never ceased, " Passive resist¬ 
ance," the refusal af the Welsh councils tn 
enforce the act, the coercive measures of the 
government, have all become matters of his- 
toi'j'. It- is admitted that the present stage of 
the system is temporaryj nevertheless, it is a 
stage’in a progressive movement determined 
by three rorccs: the Board al Education, the 
local authorities, ancl the advancing ideal of 
public education, Although simultaneous in 
their action, these agencies may, Eor convenience, 
he separately considered; and, first, with regard 
to elementary education alone. 

Hoard of Education. — The directive and 
unifying influence af the central board is 
accomplished by the service of inspection, by 
the annual codes, by reports of special in¬ 
quiries, and by instructions issued from time 
to time on subjects ciT timely interest or press¬ 
ing importance. The whole scheme of ele¬ 
mentary education has been rearranged, the 
annual grants are now paid on a system which 
distinguishes between pupils on an ago basis, 
the age of live years, the lower limit of com¬ 
pulsory education being taken as the lino af 
division between inCant schools or depart¬ 
ments and those for older scholars. 

Higher elementary sell cola must be organized 
to give a three-year course of instruction 
approved by the Hoard af Education, and must 
he specially equipped Tor the course, Admis¬ 
sion to schools of this grade is limited to pupils 
who are over twelve years of nge at tho 
date of admission, and have been for at least 
two years under instruction in a publia 
elomcntavy achaol. The number of pupils 
habitually Laught in a class must not exceed 
forty, and them must be a teacher for overy 
class, 

The most important measures adopted by 
the Board of Education for the improvement 
of elementary schools relate to the teaching 
stall and the school premises. The new 
requirements have reduced the "staff value/' 
that is, the maximum number of scholars to 
one teacher of a specified class, by an average 
of about 2Q per cent. Each school staff must 
include at least one certificated teacher for 
every eighty pupils in average attendance, and 
no class should exceed sixty registered pupils. 
As regards school premises, measures have 
been taken to insure that in all new schools 
there shall he not less than ten square feet of 
llnor space for each older child, ancl nine square 
feet for each infant, At the same time the 
board inspectors, with the cooperation of the 
local authorities, have made n comprehensive 
review of all cases in which school premises 
are defective or unsuitable, and with this 
knowledge the necessary changes can be in¬ 
sisted upon, In every ease, tho plans for new 
school buildings, and for tho alteration or 
enlargement of old buildings must be approved 


by the department ia order that the schools 
should be recognized for grants, 

Grants. While the tendency is to raise the 
standard in respect to all the conditions re¬ 
quired for the government grant, the basis of 
allotment has been simplified. The grants for 
el on lent,ary schools arc at present ns follows: 
The aimunl grant, nllowcd at the rate of 13.?, del. 
for each unit of average attendance of children 
under five years of age; at the rate of 21s. 4rt. 
for each unit above that age. An aid grant, 
which takes the place of the special grant far 
voluntary schools provided by the act of 1807. 
This aid grant is at tho rate of 4s, per pupil, 
with an additional 3d. in areas where the prod¬ 
uct of the school tax is less tluin a specified 
minimum. The fee grant (law of 1S0J); 
•special grants for areas having amah popula¬ 
tions. Grant? for special subjects arc allowed 
upon certain conditions pertaining to tho ago 
of pupils, tho number in attendance, and the 
equipment of the school for effective instruc¬ 
tion. The subjects classed under this head 
nre: cookery, laundry work, housewifery, com¬ 
bined domestic subjects, dairy work, handi¬ 
craft. light woodwork, and gardening, 

Schools organized as higher elementary 
schools in addition to the aid grant ancl tho 
fee grant have the following:— 

Ton bach Unit op Aveoaqr Attendance qp Eciici.- 


Pirsfc-yearcoursa ............ 30*-, 

Second-year courau.45a, 

TJjinl-ye.u- caurso 00,?, 

Pourlli-yenr cuurao (when BtincLloucJ) , . . . DQj. 


Evening schools, which had been well or¬ 
ganized under tho great urban school boards, 
are now included under secondary education. 

Recent Changes in the Board. — To meet 
the enlarged ideals of papular education, the 
central board has made important changes in 
its own organization. Among these should 
bo mentioned first the establishment of a 
medical department " to advise and assist the 
board in carrying out their statutory duties in 
this regard; in giving direction as to the fre¬ 
quency and method of medical inspection (r/.i 1 .), 
and in considering am) sanctioning such ar¬ 
rangements as may be proposed under the act 
by the individual authorities." Second, the 
consultative committee has been increased 
from eighteen to twenty-one members, enro 
having been taken to fill tho new places anti 
the vacancies caused by resignations with 
porsona representing various nape eta of cduco- 
ti dii that have hitherto had no direct representa¬ 
tion in the committee. 

In accordance also with the determined pur¬ 
pose of the Welsh councils ami people, as em¬ 
bodied in the lost bill of lOOfi (Part III), the 
board established in the following year a special 
department for the administration or education 
in Wales, under the control of a permanent 
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secretary mid n chief department inspector, 
each responsible directly to the president of 
the board. Tliis arrangement applies also to 
Monmouthshire, England, which was included 
in the previous Intermediate Education Act 
for Wales, In consequence of this distinct 
administration, the Welsh schools aro now 
treated on an independent basis. 

Local Authorities. — The difficulty in the 
way of focusing attention upon the details of 
the educational work arises from tlio number 
of local authorities upon which the execution 
of the education act depends, and which, within 
the limits or the law, have largo independence. 
These authorities number at present 328, in* 
eluding G2 county councils, 74 county boroughs, 
137 autonomous municipal boroughs, 54 urban 
districts, and the Isles of Scilly. The transfer 
of authority from tho former school boards 
to tho county and borough councils, and the 
formation o[ education committees, as required 
by the act of 1002, wero accomplished with very 
little delay or friction, and the committees 
generally entered upon their duties with great 
energy, The chief advantage of tire change, 
elementary schools alone considered, appears 
in rural districts. The power of grouping 
schools under one body of managers, accorded 
to the local authorities, hns resulted in several 
counties in converting isolated schools into 
units of a county system. Further, when 
regarded as parts of the county system, ilifierent 
classes of schools, provided, non-provided, 
elementary. and higher elementary, are better 
coordinated, nnd can more readily bo adjusted 
to local needs. Experience hns shown, how¬ 
ever, that while tho county is a desirable area 
for some purposes, loan! interest in school 
matfcors has declined by Lho sacrifice of direct 
popular election of tho controlling authorities. 

The pro vailing opinion on this subject was 
Voiced in a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the National Education Association (Eng¬ 
land) as follows : ‘’That in view of tho acknowl¬ 
edged need to secure greater locnl interest nnd 
real popular control in educational a (fairs we 
consider that reforms in the system of local 
administration arc urgently needed, especially 
in the direction or securing the direct popular 
election of local authorities having only educa¬ 
tional duties to perform." It may bo recalled 
here thnb the defeated bill of 11)06 provided 
for reform in this respect by a clause which 
received the assent of both houses. 

The distribution of pupils under the dilTcr- 
enb classes of local authorities for the last year 
reported wna as [allows; Counties, 2,43D,D07; 
London, 748,202; county boroughs, 1,820/240; 
boroughs of 20,000 or more inhabitants and 
urban districts of 10,000 or move, 1,067,559. 
Thus it appears that of the total enrollment, 
viz. G,07o|9GB, there were 3,G3G,0G1 pupils, or 
50 per cent, in urban schools, 

Prior to the pnssnge of the net of 1002, OTcas 
having no school board did not Javy a rate for 


education (school tax). By that act the rate 
is universalized, It is estimated that of the 
entire ratable value of England nnd Wnles, 
£180,500,000, fully sixty millions were thus 
brought, for the first time, under compulsory 
contribution toward elementary education. 
The local rate ranges IVonf n minimum of 3d. 
in tho pound to a shilling and upwards. The 
act of 1002 restored, also, the principle of pro¬ 
portioning the grant for schools to the amount 
provided locally. 

The independence of local authorities ie 
illustrated by the recant nation of the London 
County Council in withdrawing the twenty* 
twa schools recognized ns higher elementary 
Tram this grant list of that grade, in order that 
they might be perfectly free to develop these 
schools according to their local demands un- 
trnmmelcd by official rules. Experiments in vo¬ 
cational education have been begun in several 
of these schools since this course was adopted, 

The number of local authori ties seeking the 
Bnnetion of the Board of Education in 1909 for 
providing meals to school children from the 
rates was 5G. The number oE authorities 
reporting medical inspection officers was 307 
out of the total of 328. These areas included 
for Englnnd 45 counties, GO county boroughs, 
132 municipal boroughs, 42 urban districts; 
for Wales, G counties, 4 county boroughs, 4 
municipal boroughs, and 8 urban districts. 

The Advancing Ideal of Public Education.— 
The work of the local education authorities 
lias boon vastly increased by the extended 
scope of the system. The scholastic eaten- 
aioiis provided /or by the act af 1,902 will be 
considered presently; more intimately related 
to the elementary schools is the social welfare 
work which centers in them or seeks their 
cooperation, Among many causes of the 
latter development, not the least is the 
thorough knowledge of the child population 
acquired originally by the school boards and 
necessarily maintained by the present authori¬ 
ties. Even the system of pnyment-upan-ro 
3 nits had this to commend it, that it called 
attention to tho evils or under-feeding, homo 
toil, confusion, and misery, which often made 
it impossible for a child to meet any require¬ 
ment. Varying forms of assistance were 
started under these conditions, Tor which legal 
provision has recently been made, placing a 
large degree of responsibility upon the educa¬ 
tion authorities. 

By the Education (Provision of Meals) Act 
of 1900, the councils were authorized to incur 
expenses and adopt plans for supplying meals 
to children attending public elementary schools. 
(See Food and Feeding up Pcij no i. Cjiildubn.) 

The Administrative Provisions Act of 1907 
authorizes local councils to maintain "for 
children attending n public elementary school, 
vacation schools, vacation classes, play centers, 
or other means of recreation during their holi¬ 
days or at such other times as the local educa- 
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tion authority may prescribe., in the school- 
house or in sonic other suitable place in tho 
vicinity, so for na the local education authority, 
in the'wise of n school!)ouse or place not be¬ 
longing to them, can obtain for the purpose the 
use of the aclioolhouse or place, Tho law also 
makes it the duty of the local authorities ' to 
provide for the medical inspection of children 
immediately before or at the time or, or ns 
soon us possible after their admission to a public 
elementary school, anti on such other occa¬ 
sions na the Board of Education direct,' and 
1 to make .such arrangements na may be 
sanctioned by the Board ol Education for 
attending to the health and physical condition 
of the children educated in public elementary 
schools.' " 

The Children Act ol 1003, though not strictly 
educational, increased the duties ol tho local 
education authorities, especially as regards 
school abundance and children remanded to an 
industrial reformatory or to a day industrial 
school. More and more, also, social welfare 
work tends to center in tho schools. ACtcr- 
enro committees and juvenile employment 
bureaus are in the process of becoming regular 
adjuncts of the city systems, regulated by law 
and entailing a vast amount of work and 
expense. This extension adds greatly to tho 
currant expenditures for the schools, but Treas¬ 
ury grants are not increased proportionately, 
and the burden falls heavily upon tho local 
vales. (Sec Giildkodd, Leqibiation for, 
the Conservation' and PnoTEcrio.v of.) 

The child welfare movement is inseparable 
from the greatest educational problem, of tho 
present time, namely, the problem of continua¬ 
tion education, or the means of prolonging tho 
education of the industrial classes beyond the 
ordinary school period, and of rendering this 
continued training vitally effective. The im¬ 
portance of this subject has been recognized 
on tho part of the Board of Education uy its 
reference tn the consultative committee, who 
made nn exhaustive investigation of the ques¬ 
tion in all its bearings. The burden at the 
committee's report is the incompleteness of 
elementary education, and the “tragic waste 11 
of early promise. The waste is attributed 
largely to the lack of training which prepares, 
at once, for useful industry and for harmonious 
relation to organized society. The commutes 
estimated that there were 2,000,000 boys and 
girls in England and Wales between the ages 
ol fourteen and seventeen, of whom 75 per cent 
were receiving on week days, at least, no school 
education, mid who were spending the time in 
idleness or in mere makeshift employments. 
Although convinced that the time has not yet 
come when compulsory attendance at continu¬ 
ation schools ean he enforced throughout the 
country, the committee were unanimous in tho 
opinion that the extension of the period of 
formal training is essential for national, as well 
as for individual, welfare. 


See Industrial Education; Continuation 
Schools; Evening Schools, 

Tho immediate outcome of the investigation 
ia n mare intelligent comprehension of tha 
problem, with, here ond there, practical at¬ 
tempts at its solution. Most significant of 
those attempts arc the measures taken by great 
industrial firms to induce their young employees 
to- continue their education. Several in- 
Etnncca are reported of firms that allow time 
for the purpose without loss or wages and with 
the prospect af advance and larger remunera¬ 
tion by reason of increased competency. (See 
Apimienticesiiip and Education.) On their 
part { the municipal councils are encouraging 
continued attendance at evening schools ana 
At the higher elementary schools by scholarship 
funds, many of which, in addition to free 
tuition, give financial aid to the recipient, 

The most impressive evidence of the advance 
in public opinion as to the value of education 
is afforded by the strong opposition to tliD 
continuance of the half-time system. A School 
Attendance Bill was submitted to the House of 
Commons in 1008, providing that the minimum 
age for exemption from school attendance 
should be thirteen years. The relation of this 
measure to the general welfare of juvenile 
workers was clearly shown by its author, Lord 
Stanley of Aldcrlcy, in his speech moving tho 
second reading. Ho pointed out that while 
the Education Act of 1002 empowered local 
authorities to make by-laws giving partial 
exemption from school attendance, from May 
to October, to children employed in agriculture, 
that provision had not been taken advantage 
of at all. Nearly all the hull-time employment 
in the country of children over twelve years of 
age, according to Lord Stanley, "is in the 
textile districts,” and outside those districts 
" there is practically no bait-time," Even 
where it exists, the figures support the view 
" that it ia not a necessary condition of in¬ 
dustry, even in the textile trades. 11 The bill 
was not carried to second reading, but nn in¬ 
terdepartmental committee was appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the whole subject 
of exemption from school attendance, the 
conditions of child labor, and the practical 
effects of legislation restricting the employment 
of children. In connection with this bill, the 
action of Hie United Textile Workers' Associa¬ 
tion is significant, The lenders of this asso¬ 
ciation assembled in conference, by a vote af 1S(1 
to 27. approved the raising of the age of half¬ 
time labor from twelve tn thirteen years. This 
is a striking evidence of the change that has 
taken place in the minds o[ this class of workers. 
For thirty years they have steadily opposed the 
steps by which the age lor half-time labor lias 
been raised from eight to twelve years. The com¬ 
mittee above referred to agreed in an unquali¬ 
fied condemnation of the half-time system, and 
recommended its speedy abolishment, The 
queatian is once more before Parliament, and a 
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fail! \voa presented in March, 10It, by Mr, 
lliincimn.ii, tending to raise the age of exemption 
from school attendance, and adding to it com¬ 
pulsory attendance at a continuation school, 
(Sec Faht-Time School Attendance.) 

Classification and Scope of Elementary 
Schools,—The ordinary elementary schools 
arc classified as infant schools (for children 
under eight years of age, normal ages five to 
eight) find schools for older scholars (i.c. ages 
eight tn fifteen), Prior to 1002 the annual codes 
presented the general program for each class 
of schools, and also schedules showing the part 
of the program to be covered by each " stand¬ 
ard " or grade, In order ta allow - greater free¬ 
dom to individual schools in this respect, the 
standard schedules have been omitted from the 
recent cades, hut the instruction in every school 
must fallow a definite syllabus which has official 
sanetion, The codes not only comprise the 
general program of studies, but also give sug¬ 
gestive instructions m to methods and aims; 
from time to time, model programs arc also is¬ 
sued by the Board, and even elaborate manuals 
pertaining to individual subjects. 

As regards infant schools, the free develop¬ 
ment of body and mind ami the formation of 
habits of obedience nod attention are the ends 
to be attained. For the younger "infanta" 
there are games, simple manual exercises, 
stories, and familiar talks with the teacher, ana 
for the older 11 infaii ts 11 (five to eight) short 
lessons, in which they arc trained ” to listen 
carefully, to speak clearly, to recite easy pieces, 
to reproduce simple stories and narratives, to 
cultivate their powers of observation, to do 
simple tilings with tlieir hands, (o begin to draw, 
to begin to read nnd write, to acquire an ele¬ 
mentary knowledge or number, to practice 
suitable songs, and to sing simple musical in¬ 
tervals." Instruction in sewing ami knitting 
may also he given, care being taken to avoid 
fine work and injury to the eyesight. 

The program of the schools for older scholars 
comprises: English language, writing, arithme¬ 
tic, drawing, in eluding modeling, observation 
lessons and nature study, geography, history, 
singing, hygiene nnd physical training, and for 
girls domestic subjects. Instruction in morals 
is required, but may either be incidental and 
occasional, ns opportunity arises in the ordinary 
routine of lessons, nr may be given systemati¬ 
cally and by a course of graded lessons. It is 
not expected that every one of these subjects 
Should be taken by every class, but a school 
musjt make provision far them all. The three 
elementary studies farm fcha nucleus of the work 
of each class, and arc the only aubjGets required 
fur the examination Tor certificates which exempt 
children from compulsory school attendance, 

The government inspectors arc required to 
examine far a certificate of proficiency any 
child over twelve years, or any child over eleven 
years of age who is to lie employed in agriculture 
under any by-law of the school attendance ants, 


whether he be a scholar in the school or not. if 
the child’s parent or guardian or the authority 
apply to have him examined fur Such a certificate, 
As a rule children are not presented inn lower 
standard than the fourth, and hence the 
examination schedule for the fourth and higher 
standards, as given below, may be taken ns an 
index to the class programs in the atiuulard sub¬ 
jects, around which the remaining subjects are 
arranged as suits the conditions of the respective 
schools. 


Standards or Examination in tub Ui.r.ue start Soiuem 


flouting . . 


Willing . 


AriClunaEio 
A.)i 


Annum 

(Sohoai 


Standard IV 
(Aac 11 Yi:mm) 


To rcnil n p«a- 
ann3 Irom n 
reaJI/ifl book 
oi- lilaiory nt 
Englnml. 


Eight lines ol 

p oclty or 
pros#, slowly 
rend once, 
niul l lien illc- 
mind. 

Copy liooks (o 
bo shown. 


Carnflauiid 
rules (money) 

Anil reJuciLiij 
ol coimnnii 

WeIhIiU nnd 
measures, 

In tho Tnlila 
□ I Mngili 

unly yards, 
loot. and 
Indies Will bo 
roilulroil fn 

Hi Is and In 
th<i Fifth 

SUniliml. 


To lend n uns- 

anijo from 

«<iii a gifijuj- 
aixlmn rend- 
lug book, or 
n liislcry uf 
bnglRDU. 


Writing from 
nifinory lino 
auhslrtnca ol 

BhIiBOL el Dry 

road Bui 
twice; sp oil - 
«IK, h«nd- 
Wri Uiir, 4u,l 
current, cm- 
fircSsluil In ho 

couaiilcrcil. 

CDiiy (looks 10 

ho ehuivn. 
Priicdfo, billy 
ill luirool.e, 
bml flUlA'In 
rule of UircB 
by , ill" 

metliail of 

Uoily. 

rllklitmn ,nnd 
eilliUnclloncI 
proper llusc- 

llons wall 
ilelirun ItiiUc rs 
nolDaCccillnH 
12 . 

Cam man 
weights nnd 

II, BJ1SUIC9. 


Stand a no V ll 
IA.ob l-i Yea ns) 


To rend n pns- 
U)kb I rum 
alrnkMiii'iira 

or mill,in. 

or from .some 
oilier niiiiul- 
nnl nuiliur, 
or Irani n. 
liisinry uT 
r.nHlonif, 
a ilicme ur 
Idler, t'om- 
lUisUiiin, 
A|icllir,Hi nml 
hum [writing 

lo lie t„ll- 
AidcreiV. 
Ntloliouks nml 
rap rct»o 
books in ba 

BllQlYU, 


Ai’crnees, par- 
cenUgee, nnd. 
si onto. 


The examination in arithmetic is conducted in 
accordance with a prescribed syllabus, Chil¬ 
dren who are presented in the seventh stand arc! 
ftvo examined ia the whole of the syllabus, 
which extends through percentage and interest. 
Children presented in standards below the 
seventh take proportional parts nf Lho syllabus. 
In the ease of children as law ns Lhe third stand¬ 
ard, the examination includes only Uic four olo- 
mentni'y processes nml examples in the use of 
weights ami meiisurog, 

Special Subjects. — In addition lo the obli¬ 
gatory subjects, extra griuiLs arc allowed for 
special subjects, which lniist lm laughlaccording 
to an approved syllabus, in premises properly 
equipped for the purpose, by touchers of ap- 

l An nllcrnollvo acIicitid n Is ulvon lor nrlLliincLlc?, which 
carries lha work Iri cncli sUniloril ft lilMc furUinr Uirm a^fiemo A, 
Short oncrclsea in uic'ilnl ariiliinellA arc (given in every eLandnrd. 
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proved competence, and to pupii .9 over cloven 
years of age, These subjects include cookery, 
laundry work, housewifery, domestic subjects, 
dairy work, handicraft, and gardening. (See 
Household AnT.g.) 

Higher Elementary Schools.—The higher 
elementary schools complete tha course of in¬ 
struction available for the majority af English 
children. To be recognized as higher elemen- 
tarijj a school must be necessary; must be or¬ 
ganized to give a three-year course of instruction 
approved by the Board of Education, and aa 
regards teaching staff, buildings, ancl equipment, 
muab meet the official requirements. The 
course of instruction is intended to extend that 
of tire ordinary pulilio elementary school, ancl to 
provide for braining of a vocational character, 
the latter to bo determined by local needs. 
The general course must include the English 
languago and literature, elementary mathe¬ 
matics, history and geography, drawing and 
manual work for boys and domestic subjects 
for girls. 

The number of schninra in a higher cl cm on tary 
school should not exceed 350; and admission is 
limited to scholars who arc over twelve years of 
age and who havo boon far at least two years 
uiulor instruction in a public elementary school. 
Except by special agreement, saholars may not 
remain in a higher elementary school after com¬ 
pleting the third year of the course, or for any 
portion of a school year at the close of which 
they will be mure than sixteen years of age, 
The number habitually taught in a class must 
not exceed forty, and thore must bo a tencherfor 
every class. 

Schools fulfilling the required conditions are 
entitled to the following grants: — 

For each unit of a Parana attondanai of 

Bcliolara In Uiq Amount* 

First Four Course.30i. 

Second Vonr OolirsD .. ■ <5j. 

Third Ynar Courao ..0Q*. 

Fourth Year Courao (when sanollonod).80s, 

The entire enrollment in the different classes 
of public elementary schools, for the latest year 
reported (1003-1909) was 0 , 000 , 1 10. ^ Of this 
number G.S per cent were younger infants (he. 
below five years of age), 21,0 per cent were from 
five to seven years of age; 53.5 per cent were 
Seven to twelve years, Tho number enrolled 
above twelve years of age was 1,097,842, ar 
1S.1 per cent of the total. The enrollment in 
higher grade elementary schools complying 
with the official regulations was only 9720, 
or less than 1 per cent of the number above 
twelve years of ago, Hence it appears that the 
development of this class of schools proceeds 
very slowly. It should be noted that tho Lon¬ 
don County Council has withdrawn its higher 
elementary schools from the special grant fist, 
and is conducting them under the regulations 
for ordinary elementary schools, This change, 
which reduces the number of pupils reported in 
the higher grade, was taken in order that the 
council might develop schools of this order 
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According to local needs, unrestricted by official 
conditions. 

Relations be tween Public Elementary Schools 
and Schools of Higher Order. — The official 
regulations declare it to bo "an important 
though subsidiary object of the elementary 
schools to discover individual children who 
show promise of exceptional capacityj and to 
develop their special gifts (so far as tins can be 
done without sacrificing the interests of the 
majority of the children), so that they may be 
cpinlificd to pass at t|m proper age into secondary 
schools, ami be able to derive the maximum of 
benefit from the education there altered them." 
The transfer of pupils from elementary to sec¬ 
ondary schools should take place not later than 
the twelfbli year of age; but an earlier age is en¬ 
couraged by a grant paid on transferred pupils 
between the ago-s of ten and twelve years, equiv¬ 
alent to tho grant allowed for pupils in the 
public elementary schools, The main grant in 
secondary schools, however, is paid in respect of 
pupils between the ages of twelve nnd eighteen 
years. 

The early age of transfer is advised Tor both 
social and educational reasons. The latter may 
bo readily understood by reference to tho pre¬ 
paratory schools, a special class of private schools 
intended to prepare pupils for the endowed 
public and grammar schools. They number at 
the present time about AGO, with on average 
enrollment of thirty-seven pupils each, of ages 
nino ancl one half to thirteen ami one half. 
Tho hendmnsters of these select preparatory 
schools arc generally graduates at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and former pupils of the endowed 
public schools, and lienee they infuse into their 
schools the spirit and traditions of the older 
institutions, The pupils from the ordinary ele¬ 
mentary schools have been under totally differ¬ 
ent influences, and it is difficult to assimilate 
tlwm to the tore of the secondary school; at 
the same time they have followed a course of 
study dilToring essentially from that of the 
njgufnr preparatory schools. 

For oliildren or ordinary ability who leave the 
elementary school nt twelve or thirteen years of 
ago, evening schools oiler opportunity for con¬ 
tinued training, nnd ns these schools arc classed 
Under the head of higher education, thore are 
two diverging roads lending upward from tho 
elementary school! one lo secondary and the 
other to continuation schools. These relations 
presuppose a degree Dr continuity in the ele¬ 
mentary and advanced courses oT study. 

Secondary Schools. — The Education Act of 
1902 provides that 11 the local education au¬ 
thority shall consider the educational needs of 
their area, nnd take such steps ns seem to them 
desirable, after consultation with the Board of 
Education, to supply or aid the supply of edm 
cation other than elementary and to promote 
the general coordination of nil forms of educa¬ 
tion," (Part II, see. 2, (1)). This provision 
brought the whole field of education lying be- 
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tween the elementary schools and the univer- endowed schools 572 wore regarded as sccond- 
sitins—that is, secondary schools nnd technical ary. They numbered about 40,000 students, 
schools—within the province of the locnl and had a net aggregate annual income of JE183,- 
cducaticn authorities, either for aid and super- OGG (5915,333), with exhibitions of the annual 
vision or us factors in the general schema of ca- value _ of £I3,S97 (509,485), Private flcliools, 
ordinnLian. As regards technical schools and sometimes termed private adventure schools, 
clnsses, tlie relation had already been cstab- were also included in tins investigation, 
lishcil; in respect to secondary schools it was a From tho report of the British Schools Inquiry 
new departure. Hence, reference must here Commission it wns evident that the country 
be made to previous measures leading directly was alarmingly deficient in Secondary schools 
to this result. for the middle and laboring classes. There were 

The British Schools Inquiry Commission at least n hundred towns with n population ol 
appointed in 1807 classified the secondary 5000 or more that had no endowed grammar 
schools of England as first grade, or schools school, London, whose population at Llic time 
which continue the education of scholars up to wns nearly 3, 000 , 000 , had only twentv-six cn- 
the age of eighteen your* or more; -second grade, dewed schools, with less than 3000 pupils, 
schools which carry the education up to the More tlinn hair the population of the city 
sixteenth year of age; third grade, schools for (1,728.989) wero destitute of any endowment for 
pupils whose education ends at about fourteen soconclmy education. Not only was the supply 
years of age, This classification 1ms over since of public secondary schools far below the de- 
prevnilcd, not as a formal scheme, but as an mand, but those that existed were often badly 
underlying principle corresponding in the main managed, their resources wasted, nnd their in¬ 
to social conditions. flucncc meager. In particular the commis- 

Thc first-grade secondary schools lie outside sioners noted the dearth of day schools. The 
the pale of local direction, although by reason report of this commission led in 1809 to the 
of their relation to the supervisory functions of passage of the Endowed Schools Act ( 7 . 0 .), 
tho Board of Education, they are brought within which has had important results in respect to 
the recent movement, This exclusive class tho particular schools affected, It embodied, 
comprises the famous publio schools whioh were however, only a single one of the iccommcnda- 
tlie subject of special investigation by Lord lions of U 10 Commission, namely, that calling 
Clarendon's Commission of 1301, They in- for a central authority to draft new schemes 
elude seven endowed boarding schools, namely; for tho administration of tho endowments. 
Winchester, founded in 1382; Eton, 1440; This duty was intrusted at first to three apodal 
Shrewsbury, 1552; Westminster, 1560; Iliigby, commissioners; in 1374 it wns transferred Lo 
1307; Harrow, 1571; and Charterhouse, 1011; the Charity Commission (constituted under law 
nnd two endowed day schools of a local typo,— of 1853), and finally, in 1890, to the newly 
St. Paul’s, 1500, and Merchant Taylors', 15G1, constituted Board of Education, 
both in London. In respect to their patronage For several centuries the expression "national 
and their influence in forming the character of education" applied in England to the discipline 
the leading men of the kingdom, these schools nnd culture of the great public schools, rounded 
arc justly regarded ns national institutions, out nnd completed by Oxford nnd Cambridge. 
(Sob Public Schools.) The report of Lord Tho endowed grammar schools followed the same 
Clarendon's Commission, issued in 1&G4, led classical course, and sent their quota of students 
ta the passage oS the Public Schools Act of 180S to the universities, But a new era was ushered 
dealing with the seven boarding schools named in by the Heform Bill of 1832. The commercial 
above. This net provided for the appointment and industrial classes rose to power, and for the 
by the schools of new governing bodies which changed demands of public life a new order af 
woro to make now statutes and regulations for training and schools less exclusive and less 
their respective institutions, subject only to expensive than the old endowed schools, were 
approval by the Privy Council. Apart from the required. King's College School, opened in 
required removal of certain narrowing res trie- 1820, and University College School, 1833, 
ticuis, nnd the assent of tho Privy Council to both in London, were modern in their purposes, 
their schemes, the new governing bodies were loft and this was still more pronounced in tho ease nf 
with a free hand. At that time these schools the City of London School, created by Act of 
had An aggregate annual income of £G5,000 Parliament in 1843, upon tho basin of a bequest 
(5325,000), und_were attended by nearly 3000 made four centuries earlier (1442), 
students, tho dlilc youth of the country. The movement thus begun spread rapidly 

In. 1804 AIig British Schools Inquiry Com- to all the populous centers of England. Stock 
mission (under Lord TiuinLan) was appointed companies wore formed in some instances for 
to inquire into the condition of the remaining the maintenance of schools, and in other eases 
endowed schools, 820 in number, which had been a corporate system was adopted whereby any 
established at different times through the long one could purchase the right, far a certain sum, 
period of seven centuries. Included in the to send a boy to the school in question, at a 
Bbinc inquiry were 122 proprietary schools, or reduced rate. Among these proprietary nciiools, 
schools maintained by stock companies. Of the ns they are called, several can be named of 
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scarcely [css distinction than the famous nine. 
Such arc; Cheltenham College (1041); Marl¬ 
borough College, for the sons of clergymen 
(1843); Clifton College (18G2) ; and Bath 
College (1S70). They imitated the older 
schools in the principles of their education, and 
toolc their he ad masters from them. Rugby 
was especially preferred by the founders of the 
new schools on account of its reputation, which 
wns then lit its height, thunks to the labors of 
Dr. Arnold (tf.u.). Their plan of study differed 
from that Qf the older schools. Together with 
tlie ancient languages, provision wns made /or 
mathematics and natural sciences, history and 
modern languages in such a way that, together 
with the "classical aide," a 11 modern side" 
was organized, The former prepared its stu¬ 
dents for the university, while the latter fitted 
them lor official and commercial careers. As a 
rule proprietary sellooIs tend to become, in time, 
cither independent endowed schools or simply 
private schools. A certain amount of uniformity 
m secondary education, hath for hoys and girls, 
was secured by the numerous examining bodies 
which sprang up in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. (See Examinations.) 

A return made to the House of Commons in 
1S92 showed great progress in the provision 
for secondary education, as a result or the labors 
of the previous commissions. The income of 
educational endowments available for second¬ 
ary education, exclusive of property or as in¬ 
calculable value in the form of sites nrnl build¬ 
ings for schools, was reported as £697,132 
(S3,4S5,flG0), Of 1202 distinct endowments, 
60S were then being managed under schemes 
approved by tho Charity Commission. Com¬ 
parison with the earlier conditions showed that 
many new schools had been endowed or estab¬ 
lished by other farms of private initiative during 
the period. This was marked in respect to 
schools for girls, to which subject the report of 
the Taunton Commission find devoted a chapter. 
Wi thin ten years endowments had been furnished 
for forty-five schools for girls, with provision. for 
fifty to one hundred pupils each. The Girls' 
Public Day School Company (q a), organized 
in 1873, extended its work so rapidly that in 
1897 it had thirty-four schools, with 7150 pupils. 

The Board of Education and Secondary 
Education, —The authority conferred upon the 
Board of Education to pass final judgment 
upon the revised schemes far endowed schools 
has nh’cndy been referred to. It remains only 
to consider additional functions of the Board 
in respect to " higher education 11 growing nut 
of the Education Act of 1902. These functions 
arc exercised in practically tho same way far all 
secondary and technical nchoola below the uni¬ 
versities and the great public schools. Regu- 
lations_ are issued setting forth the conditions 
on which tile Parliamentary grants may be 
obtained, and for schools meeting tbosc_condi¬ 
tions a service of inspection and examination 
is maintained by the Board, by menus either of 


its own inspectors or of the agencies which it 
may recognize for the purpose (universities and 
other organizations). 

In regard to technical schools and classes, 
this is a continuance of the work formerly 
earned on by the Science and Art Department; 
but in the case of secondary schools the relation 
is new, ami is effecting radical changes in the 
spirit and purposes of secondary education in 
England. Secondary schools are free to accept 
or reject government aid and inspection, but 
if they accept, they musL comply with the 
ofificinl requirements. 

Comh'ffons Pertaining fa Gianl-aulerl A'ecomlmp 
Schools. — The term " secondary " is applied by 
the Board to " any day or boarding school which 
offers to each of its scholars, up to mill beyond 
the age of sixteen, a gcncrnl education, physical, 
mental, and moral, given through a cnmplcLo 
graded course of instruction of wider scope ami 
more advanced degree than that given in ele¬ 
mentary schools." The course of a secondary 
school is not considered to be complete unless 
it is planned to carry the scholars to such a point 
11 ns they nmy rensouahly be expected to reach 
at the age oT sixteen," It may begin at the 
age of eight or nine, or even earlier; scholars 
may pass into it from elementary schools at 
various ages beyond this, up to twelve or thir¬ 
teen, and in schools of a high grade which give 
an education lending directly on to the universi¬ 
ties, it may be continued up to the age, even, of 
eighteen or nineteen, As a rule, the years from 
twelve or thirteen up'to sixteen or seventeen arc 
those to which the official rcgulationsarcdri ccted. 

It is expressly required that a grant-aided 
school shall be efficient anil shall not compete 
unduly with a neighboring school; that nu relig¬ 
ious test or requirement as to religious observ¬ 
ances or attendance upon religious exercises 
shall be imposed upon day scholars; the curricu¬ 
lum and time-table oT the school must be ap¬ 
proved by the Board of Education; a full 
aeeount of the income and expenditure of tho 
school must be annually submitted to the 
Board; the fees charged, the school premises, 
cquipmon ts, and appliances must be satisfac¬ 
tory to the Board; and the school must be open 
at all times to inspection by the Board. It is 
further provided that the school shall meet 
regularly during not less than thirLy-six weeks 
in the course of the school year, and for not 
less than four hours each school day; that 
the teaching stuff shall bo sufficient in number 
and qualifications; the snlnvios offered shall 
not be subject to variation according to the 
amount of grant received, and the registers 
must show not less than twenty qualified 
students above twelve years of age in the 
approved course of secondary education, 

The obligatory subjects of the course nre the 
English language and literature, at least one lan¬ 
guage other than English, geography, history, 
mathematics, science, nnd drawing. A curricu¬ 
lum including tivo languages otlior than Eng- 
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lish, hut making no provision foT instruction in 
Latin, will only he approved where the Hoard 
arc satisfied that the omission of LfiLin is for 
the educational advantage nr the school. The. 
instruction in solemn* must include practical 
■work hy the pupils. 

Pnimiim must he made in all Die .schools for 
organized games, physical exercises, manual 
instruction, mnl singing, Schools for girls musk 
offer practical ins true Lion in domestic subjects, 
such as needlework, cookery, laundry work, 
housekeeping, and household hygiene; for girls 
over fifteen years nf nge mi approved course in 
a combination nf these subjects may he sulisth 
tuLcd, partially or wholly, for science and for 
mathematics oilier than arillunetie 

In all rec-cliargiiig schools free places must 
be offered at the beginning of Lhc school year 
to pupils enteringfrom public elementary Schools 
under the conditions laid down in the regula¬ 
tions. The number to ho offered will ordinarily 
bo 25 per cent nr the total number of pupils ad¬ 
mitted to the school during the previous year, 
or, in the case of a new school, at its opening; 
but this percentage may bo reduced or varied 
by the Hoard on sufficient grounds in tile case 
of any particular school. (See Seim lausiiii-k.) 
The governing body of a grant-aided school, 
where it is not the local education nqthurity of a 
comm it Ice of the same, must contain a majority 
of persons representing a popular constituency. 

Within the limits nf these general conditions, 
different types nf secondary schools arc recog¬ 
nized us suited to the different requirements of 
the scholars, having regard " to Llicir place in 
the social organization, to the moans of the par¬ 
ents mid the age at which the regular education 
of the scholars stops, na well ua to their probable 
future occupations and opportunities." 

To the secondary schools that meet the speci¬ 
fied conditions, annual grants are paid, ns fol¬ 
lows; I'V each pupil between ten and twelve 
years of age, and who, for tiro years immediately 
before entering the secondary school, had at- 
ftttcndcd a public elementary school, £2 (SIO). 

For each pupil twelve to cighLcen years of age, 
£5 (S25). i 

An additional grant at the rate of £1 (S5) for 
each nupil twelve to eighteen yearn of ago in a 
school which provides: (1) for the preliminary 
education of elementary school teachers ns 
bursars or ill a pupil-teacher center forming an 
integral part oT the sclinol; and (2) has olTcrcd 
not leas Limn 25 per cent of free places. 

Extra grants arc also made to schools receiv¬ 
ing French or Clermnn assistants under plana 
arranged with the respective foreign govern¬ 
ments. 11 These grants were, given in the year 
to two schools in respect of one ‘na¬ 
si,stunt ' cnch, in the year 1 Dflll—1010 la twenty- 
two schools in respect of livenly-llirco 'assist¬ 
ants,' nnd in the year lDlfl -1011 they will be 
payable, if the. prescribed conditions arc duly ful¬ 
filled, to twenty-two schools in respect of fcwonLy- 
live ‘assistants, 1 three of the schools receiv¬ 


ing both a French and n German ‘assistant.* ” 
Special grants nro also offered to schools tliat 
adopt methods of exceptional value in tin: con¬ 
duct nr particular branches of study or in Lhc 
general management of the solum 1. The. exp cri¬ 
me ills that incut the npprovnt of the Ihjiinl arc 
sot forth in rlebiil in a series of cducutimed 
pamphlets, or which two have already been 
issued; one relating to The Tcnchutg Lntm 
«{ lha Perse fichnal, Cambridge, and the other 
to A Hckool Week in lhc Country, an interest¬ 
ing experiment on the. part of the girls’ depart¬ 
ment of a secondary school in II rail ford. Ac¬ 
cording to the official report, ” there is much 
more disposition in the ease or the girls’ .schools 
Ulan in schools for boys to favor exp trim in Is 
anil give free play Lo fresh ideas. . . . The 
Hoard has increased the staff of women in¬ 
spectors to assist in the successful and sympa¬ 
thetic handling of this aide of their work,' 1 
As regards curriculum, the curlier e(Torts nf 
the Hoard were directed mainly Lu scientific 
subjects, in which the schools were generally 
weak. At present, literary subjects are being 
emphasized, and thus tlio whole sell cine of scc- 
o Hilary studies is undergoing revision. There 
is also a noticeable disposition on the part of Lhc 
Board to substitute intelligent inspection fur 
the excessive strain uf stntou examinations. 

Local Authorities and Secondary Education. 
— The Board or Education Ims ho crime a unify¬ 
ing force in tha entire field over which its au¬ 
thority extends, by virtue of the grants which it 
disburses, Dio standards which it main Inins, nnd 
the model schemes nnd detailed instructions 
which it publishes; but the more important pur¬ 
pose of equalizing the educational, provision of 
the country rests with the local education au¬ 
thorities. Ell this respect their powers are ex¬ 
tensive. They may apply the proceeds of the 
liquor duties allowed them under the net of 1800 
to this work, and may levy specinl tuxes for 
higher schools. As a rule Die local authorities 
have entered with energy upon these duLics. 
In the chief boroughs nnd in all the larger coun¬ 
ties, notably in London, Sheffield, Hinning- 
1mm, Liverpool, and Maudios ter, and in the 
eountiea of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the whole 
field' 1ms been carefully surveyed 'under expert 
direction, and systematic plans formed for the 
improvement cd existing schools nnd tha estab¬ 
lishment of new schools. In 1905 there woro J22 
secondary schools provided by the local authori¬ 
ties, not including Woles. In 1910, out of a total 
of 841 secondary schools on the grunt list, 325 
were maintained by Die local authorities. 
These included Behoofs originally provided hy 
the locnl authorities, and former end owed or 
proprietary schools which have been transferred 
to them. The 51 ft remaining sell on Is lmve popu¬ 
lar representatives upon their governing boards, 
and arc in many eases aided hy local grants. 
Thus by a gradunl process the old type oT sec¬ 
ondary schools is being absorbed, as it were, 
into the public system. 
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In addition to the secondary schools on the 
grant list there were nighty-seven schools recog¬ 
nized ns efficient, making, with 109 schools in 
Wales, a total of 1037 aecondnry schools un¬ 
der government inspection. They registered 
172,244 pupils (hoys, 02,743; girls, 79,501). 
Of this total more than one fourth were on the 
free basis. 

Coeducation. — Many rural districts arc un¬ 
able to support separate schools for hoys and 
girls, and consequently adopt coeducation; the 
policy is spreading also to towns of considerable 
size. Of the 928 schools in England, recognized 
as efficient in 1(109-1910, there were 150 in 
which boys and girls were taught together 
throughout the school, and 23 in which they 
were taught together m some classes. 

In Wales, where the majority of the secondary 
schools arc provided by the local authorities, 
out of a total oE 10!) schools on the grant list, 59 
were coeducational, 25 were /or boys only, rind 
25 for girls only. 

Specialized Continuation Schools. — Evening 
schools are a link between the system of ele¬ 
mentary education and specialized schools of 
science and art, Since the transfer of this entire 
work to the Hoard of Education, progress has 
been made in the organization of the varied 
forms of c veiiingscliools and classes, particularly 
in the more densely populated boroughs of the 
north of England, whore the effort is supported 
by the pressing noeda of the industrial situation. 
For detailed discussion of organization, see 
Ind uhtuial Education, also Eyenino Schools, 

Technical Education.—This entiro phase of 
English Education will be discussed in the article 
on Industrial Education, 

The Universities and the National System, — 
Higher education, in the sense of liberal, scien¬ 
tific, and professional education, is provided in 
England by universities, university colleges, 
and professional schools. The modern spirit, 
the product of liberal ideas or scientific knowl¬ 
edge and industrial demands, is reflected in this 
higher realm of intellectual activity, not less than 
in the more extended field of popular education. 

In the older universities the process of adjust¬ 
ment to new ideals and demands can bo traced 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Science gained special recognition in the middle 
or the century by the establishment of the 
Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge, 1851, and 
the Natural Science Honor School nt Oxford, 
1853. Notable among the events which murk 
the changing current of intellectual interests 
was the founding of a professorship of mechanism 
and applied mechanics at Cambridge in 1875; the 
first holder of Lho choir, Professor James Stuart, 
established workshops, which afterwards bc- 
ciunc the property of the university. In these 
shops practical instruction wns given in pattern 
making, forging, turning, and fitting. About 
the same time an examination in mechanism and 
applied scienco was instituted ns one of thospe¬ 
cial avenues to the ordinary B.A. degree. 


The policy of assigning military commissions 
to university students gave great impulse to 
studies pertaining to military engineering, 
military topography law, etc., anil measures 
were at once taken by both Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge to mlapt the new military courses to the 
ordinary a tudica. 

Of deeper significance arc the movements 
which grew out of the new impulses in political 
and social lire, The University of London, 
founded in 1830 ns an examining body, was ji 
protest against ecclesiastical monopoly of scho- 
losticaanctions. Two docndcBlntor (1851-1857) 
religious conditions for the D.A, degree were 
eliminated nt Oxford and Cambridge, and, in 
1871, when the movement for popular education 
was at its height, the two universities were /rood 
from all doctrinal tests. 

The system of examinations for mirldle-elass 
schools and individual pupils was the Instinctive 
effort of the universities to extend their sphere 
of influence throughout the expanding circle of 
national intelligence, The effort culminated 
in Lho university extension movement (g.u.), 
which gave direction to the awakening aspira¬ 
tions of the workingmen of England, and pre¬ 
pared the way far the modern universities. 

In the rising regard for education ns a 
national panacea, the interests of women wore 
not ignored. Bedford College for Women, 
founded in 1840, drew inspiration from London 
University, and later on, ns a consequence of the 
system of examinations for schools and pupils, 
Oxford and Cambridge bceninc the seats of col¬ 
leges for women. In 1H7S London University 
ruTniittcd women to its degrees, and in 1895 
Durham University took similar action, The 
Cambridge University Tripos wns formally 
opened to women in 1881, and the Oxford exami¬ 
nations in 18B4, but degrees arc not conferred 
upon women students by the two older institu¬ 
tions, (See Women, HioHEn. Education op.) 

The expansion of the university curriculum 
is not less marked than the widening sphere of 
university influence. In 1801 Oxford Univer¬ 
sity instituted the degrees of Bachelor of Letters 
and Bachelor of Science, which were intended to 
promote and recognize modern studies and in¬ 
tensive research. A doctorate in letters and in 
science followed. Cambridge University nlso 
arranged to admit persons nfl advanced students 
and candidates, upon special conditions, far 
Lhe degree or B.A., nnd ill pursuance of on net of 
Parliament, 1903, for the regulations of mines, 
instituted a now diploma in mining engineering. 
At Oxford arrangements for special studies, 
leading up, not to a degree, but to a diploma, 
have increased; among the diplomas recently 
recognized are those in anthropology mid in for¬ 
estry. 

The University of London, reconstituted'by 
statutes of 1900, as a teaching university, is a 
federation of twenty-six colleges and schools 
giving ins true fcion in eight faculties (arts, law, 
medicine, theology, science, engineering, cco- 
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nomica, and music), The university maintains Board could not be properly clca.lt with ns part 
intimate relations with the municipal system of of fcha ordinary administration of the Board as 
public education through the council scholarship applied to institutions which have Ices auto- 
scheme, which provides the means whereby ncmy ( responsibility, and prestige than tho uni- 
promiaing pupils may rise from the elementary veraUios. The universities need the greatest 
school to the full privileges or the higher eduen- possible degree of freedom in organising and 
tion, By virtue of an an mint subsidy from the carrying out their important national nntl inter- 
council) the latter 1ms the right to nominate a national functions." In accordance with these 
certain number of students to the constituent Convictions, the new division was organized 
colleges of tins university. ^ (April, 101(1), with Dr. II. F. Heath, Director of 

Tlic most impressive fact in the recent Ida- Special Inquiries and Reports, as the responsible 
tory of higher education is the rise of university chief. 

colleges in the great manufacturing centers, By its schemes of scholarship tho Hoard oT 
They are the outcome, in part, of private bone- Education maintains also an open road from 
factions, and, in part, of municipal enterprise, the tcolmicfll. and nrt schools to the Imperial 
and their development hns been stimulated by College of Science. This institution is a group 
Parliamentary grants, annually allowed since of associated colleges, comprising among others 
1889. By tlic federation dC tho new colleges tho National School of Mines and Normal 
with older local institutions, scientific and tech- School of Science (South Kensington) and the 
nical, museums, libraries, etc., no less than six City and Guilds Institute, The imperial col- 
universities have been created, each haying its lege was incorporated by lloyal Charter in 
distinct sphere of influence. These are Dirming- 1007, and was admitted as a school of London 
ham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, University in IflOS, but its natiunnt characfccns 
London, Sheffield; in addition these arc the preserved by the administration of the govent- 
univcl’sity colleges of Newcastle (Armstrong ment scholarships, which draw to this center 
College), Nottingham. Reading, Southampton select students from every part of the kingdom. 
(Ilastley College). These regional universities The Board hns recently established special 
are all essentially modern in spirit and pur- scholarhips for teachers of science and tccli- 
pase ; they offer their facilities on liberal nology, who are qualified to enter on the third or 
terras alike to men mid women, and meet the fourth year of the course provided at the l in¬ 
trants of the artisan classes by their ample pro- portal College. Tims this central institution 
vision for evening instruction. They avo, ns a will furnish standards anil methods for tho 
rule, admirably equipped for technical special- teaching of these special subjects throughout 
ties, and they have, from the first, made mi- the kingdom. 

equaled provision for the training of teachers Statistical Summaries,—Tile following tnhlsu 
in both the theory and art of their profession, show the scope of tlio expanded system of 
While science and technology were the subjeats public education as presented in the latest 
of the earliest interest with these institutions, official report: — 
they include in their curricula a fair proportion 

of classical studies, and thus serve to unite echo- taulb i. — Schools and p 0 nw vNoEn the Hqaiid of Eou- 
Jastie traditions with modern interests, oatjcs — iiwatANb and Wanes. 

The realization on tho part or these modern 
uni varsities of their "joint responsibility to 
the national life," is indicated by the steps they 
have taken for the common recognition of 
their various matriculation examinations. The 
northern universities of Manchester, Liverpool, 

Leeds, and Sheffield (fjiy.u,) have, under their 
charters, established n joint beard which Con¬ 
ducts a single examination of all candidates for 
admission to any one of the four, and seeks to 
ruvtlicr lire movement 11 for a regular inter¬ 
change of views, .ntid for tlic bettor organization 
of facilities for advanced study throughout the 
Empire." (See Table 0, p, 490.) 

The importance or the universities, in the 
increasing scope of .public education «nd of na¬ 
tional responsibility in the matter, is recognized 
by tlio recent establishment of tlic Universities 
Branch of the Board of Education. In respect 
to this special division it is officially stilted: 

" that tlie technological and professional in¬ 
struction (including the training of teachers lor 
elementary and secondary schools) given by 
tho universities and aided by grants from the 
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Public Elementary Schools.—The public 
elementary school,8 included in the foregoing 
table had an enrollment af 0,026,163 (3,041,699 
boys; 2,983,464 girls) pupils, equivalent to 
17 per cent of the population; they maintained 
an Average attendance of 6,344,704, or S8.7 per 
cent of the enrollment. The schools referred to 
arc classified as follows: council schools, corre¬ 
sponding to the former board schools, average 
attendance, 3,038,204; voluntary schools, which 
now share in the local taxes, average attendance 
2,300,500. 

Tenc/iirifl Body. — The teaching forte of the 
elementary schools was as follows: — 


Tadle 2. — NuMnen of Auui.t TeaMem, Emoland and 
Walls, 1DC8-1MD, 


Claus op Tkauiieh.i 


We ML. 1 1 

Total 

CotliflOatnd : j 

TnUrviil ...... 

Untrained. 

Unrarllfu'ulcJ. 

ia.a-10 

o.aso 

fi.QnS 

H77 

20.035 
31,712 . 
38,714 
IP. 151 
120.015 1 

60,075 

■44.0US 

44,382 

Total. 

38.671 1 

160,180 


Apart from the requirement that the head 
teacher of u school shall be certificated, the ap¬ 
pointment of teachers, their salaries and tenure 
dJl office dcpcntl entirely upon the local authori¬ 
ties; in these respeefcy there is as wide a range of 
difference ns in the United States. The average 
annual salaries, in English schools, according to 
fclio estimates Tor IDQ8-1909, were ns follows;— 


Claii 

Salaiheb 


ID 

Woman 

Head loachora, CDrtilicnlod: 
Hlnhnr ulomunlnry sqIiddIs . 
Ordinary clemcnlnry tjehools 
Ccrllflnnlod nsalstnnlx: 

JiluliGT clamnnUry . , . 

Ordinary alomunlDry . . . 

£34 B 
173 

1DI 

121 

Hoot 

807 

7S2 

HOI 

SHE 

120 

111 

oa 

810-15 

5S7 

630 

43f 


Por unccrtificftfcetl teachers the average sala¬ 
ries range for men from £43 to £89 (8215 to 
S445); for women, from £30 to £00 (5180 to 
S330). 


Tadle 3.—TniMNINci Coi.lbcieb FOn Tbaoueiib, Enciland 
and Waned. 1003-1000, 


CaNTRoLi.itfo Airman nr 

Col- 

RtUDF-NTH 

Total 

L-EC]£G) 

Mon 

Woman 

Local oilucnlion nulhnrilloB. . ■ 
Universities or Univarsily eclloflcs 
Volunlnry (clilofly dr.iiomlnullMnl); 
Tolnl. 

ia am 

20 14011 

-18 103 a 

2002 

1502 

4103 

2,508 

3,031 

5,730 

11,338 

S3 jassi 

7737 


The training colleges arft supported by pri- 
vatcfunclg, local appropriations, and government 


grants, The grant in respect of resident stu¬ 
dents ia at the rate of £53 a year for men and 
£39 for women, 

Cost of Education. — The sources of income 
for elementary schools for 1008-1909 and the 
amount from each source ns reported by the 
local authorities in charge or education me sum¬ 
marized in the following table:— 


TadI.e 4, — Receipts nir Locai. AiiTunniTics rod VnAn F.nd- 
ind Maefu 31, I ODD, i'dii ConaCNV Expenses. 



Ei.ement.Uiy Education 

llmiiEn Education 



ITnlLeil 

Sintes 

Eqiiivelaat 


Duilwl 
.Sin 183 
Euniva- 
lerl 

Rrsi)Uio flrants 
I'nrlminauUry 
flrnn Is . . 

£11.333,380 

855,000,780 

£820,109 

1 , 003,028 

11 , 020,712 

6.100,232 

Rnlas and bor- 
iiuipi funds , 
Hotair Is Inin 
local minorities 

II. 1 C 2 .JI:! 

fid.2lfl.F22 

i ,700.441 

Mai,car 

03,214 

453,020 

107,277 

OSS ,700 

Foes nml sola 
o! UooUa and 
ntlmr articles 

143,000 

005,000 

117,135 

2 , 027,270 

EfiilmvinDnU , 
Otuor rccplplg . 

] 217 , 1 S 2 

1,055, Ml 

100,330 

0(18,772 

Total receipts . 

22,045,303 

111,814,172 

4 . 474,081 

■ 2 l. 71 B.-n 7 


The relative proportion of the total receipts 
derived from the chief contributing sources was 
as follows: — 



El.EMCNTAnV 
hnucATinv | 
Fen Cent | 

i IllQURtl 
Education 
Peh Cent 

PBrflorrienlnry arnnld. 

40.3 

42.3 J 

nolos and berauRh and rc,- 

ccipis/rom Dllior local suurccs . 

40.0 

44. 


0.0 

0.3 

EodDWinDnlB and iniBrdlnncoua , 

l.l 

4,4 


The total payments in res licet of elementary 
education made by the local authorities, Eng¬ 
land nnrl Wales, for the year ending Mar. 31, 
1909, amounted to £22,795,178, which was 
£150,125 less tlimi the receipts for that purpose. 

The distribution of payments among the 
dilTcrent types of local authorities, so far as 
analyzed, was ns follows: — 


Tadle 5. — Expknuitudb fdd F.t.e«bktaiiv Education 
Classified bV LOlaL AiiT'jiOiiitif.h, 


Tver. Of AnEA of Loc-ai. Education 
Autiidhitv fob Elementary 
E nUDATIDN 

Amount 

Aflminislnllvo Counties; 

(a) AronsundarCDUnLy Caunalls , 

14 Horuuslis . .. 

(c) Urban flislriels ..... 

To ml o[ nliDVD ...... 

1vOT1i\dU . . 1 .. 

bounty boroughs.. 

£7,801.301 
2,127.418 
1,0 [2.1)14 
11,131,724 
■1,308,857 
0,770,100 

Unllcil 

Slates 

Equivalent 

838,200,211 

10,333,25(1 

7.0WO7 

50,530,178 

21.232,015 

32,033,741 


1 In dull™ residua granls (rum Lha II iiunr Julies, 
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Table G.— Analysis or Hctubns of SronENTa nunnn fMamDCTiUN iH Oeant-Aided UHcnmiirttM .«ni, LTNiffiiiaiTV Co i.leom. 
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University Colicpoa: 
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1,175 

Bi 

-15 

443 

i.317 
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1.512 

— 
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• Cansllluenl colleges of ilia University of Wales. 


Grant-aided Universities ami University Col¬ 
leges, England mid lKafes.— Tlio above table 
pertains to the institutions to which the Hoard 
oi Education disburses the annual parliamen¬ 
tary grant, amounting at present to £100,000 
(S 500^000) for 11 university colleges in Great 
Britain," mid three colleges in Wales, to each 
of which an annual grant of £4000 (320,000) 
is made. 

The total expenditure for the English insti¬ 
tutions in Dio foregoing tabic in 1000 was 
£530,2G7 (52,1)51,335). Of Llris amount 20.0 
per cent was borne Jjy the govern meat gmnls,' 
1G.3 per cent by local appropriations; 11.0 
per. cent by endowments; 32,3 per cent by 
fees, The Corresponding particulars for the 
three colleges in Wales arc: total expenditures, 
£5l,G20 (§258,130), home as follows: govern¬ 
ment grant, cl0.4 per cent; local appropriations, 
&.1 per cent; endowments, 7.7 per cent; fees, 
3.0 per cent, The small balance, 11.0 per 
cent, wns derived from other local sources. 


T.ini.E 7.— □ avF.nHS.iRNT CItunv, Khiication. Scif.ncf. and 
Aht Fan 10)1-1013. 
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01.003 
270,6 IX) 
27,300 

200,801 (t 18 

£00,007 

02,310 

27,880 

31.701 

230.3C0 

1,343,700 

1.12,073 

Total. 

11.055,371 

72.083,100 


Present Outlook. —• Public education in Eng¬ 
land, that is, education aided and directed by 
the States, lias beenn process or growth fostered 
by all the forces, religious, social, and political, 
that have gone to the making of the national 
life. The Education Act of 1002 embodies the 
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federation principle that marks the present era, 
and has brought about the realisation of this 
principle in every order of education, from the 
elementary school to the university. 'This is 
doubtless nn effect which will be carried an. 
through subsequent changes of law and purpose 
ns part or the precious heritage of the past. 
What the n ext stage in the process will bo, so Tar 
as it relates to elementary schools, is plainly 
indicated by the most important event pertain¬ 
ing to them that has taken place since 1902. 
The opposition Co Che act of that year culmi¬ 
nated in the Education Bill of 190G, submitted 
by the Liberals and carried by a large majority 
through the House of Commons. Tlio first 
clause of the bill provided that: " On and after 
the first day of January, one thousand nine 
hundred and eight, a school shall not be recog¬ 
nized as a public elementary school unless ibis a 
school provided by the local education author¬ 
ity,' 1 In other words, the bill swept away the 
dual system of public and church schools, and 
placed all on the common bnsig of public control 
and public support. It was in respect to this 
clause that the bill was wrecked in the House of 
Lords. The larger question of the rights of the 
Commons and the restriction of tlio authority 
o[ the Upper House, now pending, carries with 
it, by common admission, the resettlement of 
the education question on the basis of the de¬ 
feated bill. Practically all the other important 
provisions oE that measure have been Bccured 
either by the subsequent acts already referred 
to, or by orders of the Board of Education, as in 
the case of the separate administration for 
Wales, 

It is a significant fneb tluit, while the bill of 
1906 refused to recognize church schools, it 
made ample provision for religions instruction 
in the schools, and even for sectarian teaching 
undo]' due .safeguards. The debate over tJio 
measure proved that England was not prepared 
at that time for a system of education purely 
secular; but at the same time the opposition to 
government support Tor denominational teach¬ 
ing was intense. So far as possible, the will or 
the Commons in this respect has been carried 
out by subsequent regulations of the Hoard of 
Education. They have opened secondary 
schools to aspiring students, irrespective of their 
religious tenets, and they have required that in 
every training college at least half the number 
of vacant places in each year shall be filled under 
the same conditions. The result is that, in ad¬ 
dition to tlio 7000 places in undenominational 
colleges, half of the 5000 places in denominational 
colleges are at present free from religious tests, 
These provisions illustrate! the spirit of com¬ 
promise which has marked the gradual progress 
of popular government ill England. Never 
before in that long history wore the democratic 
forces so strong and so well organized ns nt the 
present time; the Education Bill of 1006 em¬ 
bodied their mandate with respect to public 
education, softened by regard for all the pre¬ 


cious inheritance from the past. In this partic¬ 
ular the author of the biLI, lit, Hon. Augustine 
Birrell, at that time President of the Board of 
Education, was more conservative than the 
party which ha represented. The unswerv¬ 
ing adherence of that party to the principle of 
civic control was emphasized by the McKenna 
Bill, submitted to the House of Commons Feb. 
2 d, 190S, but speedily withdrawn in view of 
the certainty of disagreement between the two 
Houses. Tho game course was taken with a 
substitute measure introduced later in the 
year (Nov, 20) by Mr. Iluncimnn, who had 
succeeded Mr. McKenna ns President of the 
Board of Education. Subsequent events have 
deferred Parliamentary action in this matter; 
but meanwhile, as n result of the united efforts 
of Mr. Iliincimon mul the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, supported by eminent men and women 
of both parlies, a committee bns been Tonncd 
for the purpose of devising n plan for " re¬ 
settlement in English elcmenLary education." 
This committee concedes Lhc principle of public 
control for public schools, and of absolute 
religious freedom for the teachers, Their plan 
provides, however, Tor local option in respect to 
the continuance and support nf denominational 
schools according to the choice of parents, 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the increasing 
unity of educational aims, the common recogni¬ 
tion of urgent problems of continuativo educa¬ 
tion, of vocational training, oT rural education, 
the paramount question in regard to this interest 
in England ia still that of the local administra¬ 
tion and support of elementary schools. Sec¬ 
ond only in importance to this interest is that 
of the authority or the Board or Education, 
which 1ms been steadily increasing sinco its 
creation in 18D0- This authority, however, 
boars no resemblance to the absolute dictum of a 
centralized authority like the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction. It rests upon the volun¬ 
tary assent of civic or institutional authorities, 
desirous of sharing in the treasury grants or 
of promoting unity of aim and economy nf 
resources through a natiounl agency. _ All 
government measures nre closely scrutinized 
by local authorities intolerant of any encroach¬ 
ments upon their rights, and nre subjects of 
Iteen analysis and criticism by the numerous 
educational associations for which England is 
noted. Apart from their mastery of professional 
problems, these associations exercise great in¬ 
fluence either by tlujir political affiliations, as 
in the case of the National Union of Elementary 
Teachers, or their social affiliations, as in the 
case of tiic Association of Headmasters, or by 
their effective organization of popular opinion, 
as illustrated by the North of England Educa¬ 
tion Conference. 

Tho education system, like the national liTe of 
England, not only progresses by compromise, 
but holds tn wlmt is enduring by a marvelous 
system of checks and counterchecks, 

A. T. a, 
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Reports of the Gtanuiiiisfoncr of Education. Chapters 
cn Education In Great Rrilnin and Ireliinrl, e.g. 
lSBa-lSSD to II) Oft inclusive, lQOU—1010 innlusivn. 
VVathon, Fortbh. The English Grammar Schools io 
1000. (Ontiihrldgn 100S.) 

The Beginnings of the Teaching of ifodern Subjects 
in EnoUvul. (Lomlari, 1000.) 

Wilts on, \V. R. A Practical Guide to the Lam of 
Education. (London, I BOS.) 

WifATT, C. H. Companion to the Education Acts, 
18B0-I90Z. (Mnnnhcator, 1003.) 

You a li. Sin J. II., ftnd Guay, E. The Hal Cade (Eng¬ 
lish mid Welsh editions combined), containing Llio 
official Regulations tor public clem cn Lacy, second- 
jtry, "stwciid,” technical. jiiuI evening schaols; 
Schools nf Art anil other schools nntl Cln&sos for 
riirthcr Education i Hegul.itIons tor the prelimi- 
nnry Educntioii of Teachers: Training' Colleges 
and Ilia Training of Teachers; Education Acts, 
1002, 100 ft . . . 1300 and . . . 1007; with Offi¬ 
cial Decisions and other Information necessary far 
Local Education Committees, Teachers, and Mana¬ 
gers af Schools (annotated and indcued). (Lon¬ 
don, annual.) 

Handbook cf£du cation, 1007. (London, 1807.) 

The Cmnfuiruan la the Cade. (London, annual.) 
Reference Dcofes: — 

Pa/ou's List of Schools. (London, annual.) 

^dnjnhnlisters' Year Hook. (Loudon,) 

The Public Schools Year Book- (London, annual.) 
The GirW School Year floofc, (London, minimi.) 
Periodicals — 

Child Life; Child Study; Education; Erlueniiwia! 
Times; Journal of Education; Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, and Training College Record; Parents' 
fie them; School; School Gouemment Chronicle; School 
World; Schoolmaster; Times Educational Supple¬ 
ment about monthly. 

ENGINEERING. —See Technical Educa¬ 
tion. 

ENGLISH COLLEGES. — Sea Colleges, 
English. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. —-See Grammar, 
English. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA¬ 
TURE.— This subject is treated in its various 
aspects under the appropriate captions. The 
principles underlying the development and 
present structure of languages in general nntl 
of the English language in particular, together 
with tho essentinl facts in its histovio develop¬ 
ment, are given under Pim-o logv, and Lan¬ 
guage, English, A further treatment of 
historic aspect af the topic will be found under 
Anglo-Saxon. Under tho title Grammar, 
English, will be _ Found n statement of the 
Instory dE the scientific or logical study of 
language structure mu! usage, especially as 
it hits affected the schools. The question of 
usage is further treated in regard to underlying 
principles in the fallowing article an English 
Usage. Educational practices and conditions 
relating to training in usage are presented 
in the article on Composition; the academic 
relations of English arc dealt with under the 
title Literature, English. Related to cer¬ 
tain aspects of tho subject are the special 
articles on Literature), Children's, and 
Literature, Comparative. The problems 


relating to the teaching of Euglish in American 
secondary schools arc stated in the article 
on College IlrcamnEMENTS fok Admission. 
Various topics relating to method arc treated 
more fully under the caption, Reading, Teach¬ 
ing of, and under the various special topics 
relating to method. The place of English 
language and literature in foreign schools 
will be considered under the caption Modern 
Languages in Education, and also, so fur ns 
tlic place in the curriculum is concerned, in the 
articles on the educational systems af the various 
countries. Appropriate lists of references to 
the literature of the subject aTC given in con¬ 
nection with each of the articles mentioned, 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, TEACHING OF. 

— Seo Composition; English Grammar. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS. — Seo Literatuiib, English, 

ENGLISH METHOD IN HEADING.— 
A special system for teaching beginners to rand, 
considerably used in England during the Inst 
quarter century. It wns embodied in a set 
of three small volumes issued by Messrs, 
Meiklcjahn and Sonncnschein, The main 
idea of this special arrangement of rending 
rests upon a classification of the reading words 
to bo used by children into two groups ; (1) 
those words with a regular spelling where each 
letter has a single value or function, and (2) 
those in which the symbol may stand for 
several sounds, or in Which several symbols 
may represent a single sound. AIL the earlier 
reading work is to be confined to a use of 
material of the first class. Only after con¬ 
siderable acquisition of reading power would 
the child bo brought into contact with anoma¬ 
lous spellings. H. S. 

See Readind, Teaching gp. 

ENGLISH SPELLING, — Sec Si'BLUNa. 

ENGLISH USAGE. —Questions of usage 
are the most persistent, and generally the 
least satisfactorily answered, of all that arise 
in the practical study and teaching of language. 
They occur in connection with all the various 
aspects of language, but whether the question 
is one of concord or morphology in grammar, 
of the quality of a sound or of an accent in 
pronunciation, or of the spelling or a word in 
writing, the same general principles arc in¬ 
volved. All thoao aspects of language which 
tend to become systematic and formal in¬ 
evitably give rise to questions af usage. Much 
of the uncertainty in answering these questions 
is due to a Inck of clear distinction between 
two different ways of regarding language, the 
one being concerned with the manner in which 
system or regularity develops in speech, the 
other with the value and consequently the 
justification of deviations, or apparent devia¬ 
tions, from the regular. 
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It is obvious tlmL use or custom is the most speak of the English ilinlccls, moaning lluirehy 
powerful influence in bringing ftbout system And those different forms of the English speech 
regularity in speech. No ex Lon ml authority which differ among themselves, but which 
1 ms the power to impose a system of grammar also resemble each other sufficiently to justify 
upon a language wiuch practical use merely us in holding them together ns one speech, 
exhibits in daily conversation and writing- Now it is obvious that the nren. of negligible 
Nov again is there any ground for supposing ft variation must ho increased in proportion ns 
kind of inherent organic nature in a language one extends the limits or inclusion within a 
which develops, or evolves itself, through single speech, or within a brunch or fani- 
the medium of actliRl practice. Speech grows, ily of languages. In order to assume the 
as social custom grows in other ways, through existence of a single, unified English speech, 
the tendency of human beings tu imitate each it is necessary to overlook all the many dis- 
othcr and to became alike in their social acts, tinctions which go to make up individual and 

and thus to unite themselves in groups. He- local, modes of speech. And if we include 

gnrdcd in this way, the usage of a language English, German, and Scandinavian ns members 
may be defined as the customary practice or of a Germanic branch representing a unified 
a given group of people with respect to tiro parent Germanic, it is mnnifesLly necessary 
social activity of speech, This is manifestly to allow for many more discrepancies between 
a broad definition, and covers all the activities tire various members of the branch, 
of language, but it is only by looking at the This prepares the way for a definition of 
limiter from this comprehensive point of vieiv standard speech. A. standard speech is the 
that a sound practical approach to tho specific sum or those similarities among the different 
questions of usage can be made. . . members of .a speech community, which to- 

Usage as thus defined docs not arise in a gather constitute the grounds for assuming 

single and uniform way in a speech. Strictly the existence of a uniform and single practice 
speaking, perfect uniformity does not prab- in the speech. In this rein live sense the 
ably exist between any two speakers. In- term "standard” must'apply tn the practice 
dividual differences arc inevitable, due to the of everybody who uses any form of the speech ; 
different physical mid mental constitutions and the broadest English standard would conse- 
of any two individuals, There is, however, qucntlv have to include the speech or Euglish- 
in all nrncticnl use or language, what might men, Americans, Australians, Canadians, — of 
bo culled an area of negligible variation, every individual who anywhere spake what 
Fraction! speech does nut demand absolute might justly be called a form or the English 
uniformity, since only an approximately uni- tongue. Or standard English might be limilcd 
form use is necessary to intelligibility. Con- indefinitely, to include only the speech of Amer- 
acquently we make allowance for differences, ien, or of Virginia, or of Chicago, or of "cdu- 
nnd assume that those speakers who, in tho Gated” as contrasted with" uneducated" spenk- 
main, speak as wo do, belong to our group, era, of "good” society ns contrasted with 
There arise thus what arc technically known "vulgar' 1 society, and so forth, without end. It 
aa diiilcoto. In the popular sense of the term, should not be overlooked, however, that any 
dialect means the speech of a local, or somewhat such standard speech is theoretical, and if the 
illiterate section or the public, which differs statement made above is true tlmt individual 
from and ia less admirable than Lite ao-called variation Is permanent, a standard speech 
standard speech, Scientifically, however, din- always must be a theoretical idea, In other 
feet means merely the speech of a group of words, a standard speech is n theoretical nnrm 
pcoiilc which lias sufficiont homogeneity to established by an artificial grouping id einii- 
cnable the members of the group to realize Inrities, and is not, in any scientific Unilerslaml- 
Uiemscives as parts of a speech unity, and ing of the processes cl language, either Hie 
which enables the descriptive student of tho authorized edict or practice and example of any 
dialect La state its characteristics in a way individual or group or individuals. It Is a 
which distinguishes it from other unified further corollary of this definition of standard 
speech groups. Thus the scientific student speech, that the mure inclusive the standard, 
of language speaks of the Indo-European ilia- the less intimate and personal, mid the more 
lccls, meaning thereby the various speeches of general and conventional, are the ideas and 
Europe and Asia which belong to llie general feelings which can be expressed by the, forms 
Indo-European bunily of languages. In the of language which are subsumed under the 
same way, lie speaks of the Germanic dialects, theoretical unity of the standard, The de¬ 
meaning the vnrious Scandinavian, German, incnls of the English language, fur example, 
and English idioms which have similarities which arc common to flic whole race of Eng- 
enough in common to show tlmt they all be- fish-speaking people, would hardly be ride- 
long to one general brnnch of the Inclo-Euro- quale for more than the simplest and most 
pean family, but nlso distinctive differences colorless kind of ilit(>rc(miimimention, In 
enough to justify tho student in regarding character it would approach an artificial Inn- 
each ns a separate and homogeneous unity, gunge, and of course an nrtificinl language it 
Continuing tins method of differentiation, wo can would bo. Indeed, one of the most recent and 
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best of nrt.ifi.eal languages, Ida, is constructed 
on this principle of fanning a standard Euro¬ 
pean speech by grouping into one sueeoli those 
elements which are common to nil or to the 
greatest number o[ the languages of Europe, 
Practically the question of standard is 
orten approached by an arbitrary assumption of 
the right of one particular group of speakers 
to represent this theoretical standard of which 
wo have been speaking. In countries and 
periods in which ruynl authority counted 
heavily, it was often assumed that the court 
best represented the standard speech. Often 
also a capital city, ns the center of civilization 
in the country, waa assumed to give in the 
speech of its citizen, 1 ? the model for the rest of 
the nation, ns Paris is supposed to do for France. 
Or again the speech of n particular class of 
society has been frequently taken ns summing 
up the gcneinl and standard characteristics 
oi the speech. In our day, owing to the im¬ 
portant position which formal education oc¬ 
cupies, the prnclieo of the " educated classes” 
becomes the theoretical standard. 'Whatever 
the standard chosen, however, whether it he a 
geographical, a social, or an educational 
standard, it should bo observed that the choice 
rests entirely with tha individual, and is de¬ 
termined by his own powers or experiences 
in observation and by Iris own predilections 
after lie has made his own observations. The 
assumption of any one standard na absolutely 
right and to bo imposed upon all users af the 
language is obviously a piece of sheer dog¬ 
matism which could be carried into effect only 
by the exercise of an an to emtio authority 
of a kind such ns the English language 1ms 
never submitted to. It is hardly necessary 
to state that dictionaries have no such author¬ 
ity ; at their best they aro merely a summary 
of tlio widest national or international use 
of the language, but. n summary which in the 
nature of things cannot bo contemporary. Lan¬ 
guage changes from day to day. but diction¬ 
aries change nob at all, or only at long intervals. 

Such being the manner of the establishment 
of standard or customary use, the second 
question is one of values in determining actual 
practice in language. By the circumstances 
of birth, education, and environment, each 
individual is naturally and necessarily pro¬ 
vided with a form of speech which is general 
or standard within its group. The unthink¬ 
ing person, or the one whose mind is never 
projected outside his group, never calls in 
question the forms of his natural speech. 
But the person who finds his speech in con¬ 
flict with that of some other person, or group 
of parsons, whether tha differences be duo 
Ld geographical or social causes, is bound to 
consider the value of his own as compared 
with the other speech. In other words, there 
arises then a tines tin n of divided use, or a 
conflict of_standards, and manifestly the first 
necessity is to determine the value of the 


standard which one wishes to apply ns regu¬ 
lating practice. It is equally manifest that 
no single prescription can be given determin¬ 
ing tho values of different standards, It 
cannot be said that the most gen era], inter¬ 
national usage in English is thereby absolutely 
the best, since there arc many occasinus, for 
example the familiar conversation of daily life, 
in which the formal, general standard would 
be inappropriate. Likewise it cannot be said 
that the strict rules or formal grnmmnr nro 
best and right merely because they avo ac¬ 
cepted in theoretical descriptions of the lan¬ 
guage, and that deviations from the strict 
system nrc wrong, even though they may be 
current in the colloquial practical use oT the 
language, Rhetorical and other backs contain 
many dogmas, for exnmplc the rule against the 
split infinitive, against ending a sentence with n 
preposition, etc., which arc often contrary both 
to practice and effectiveness in Ian gunge. In 
default of any abstract or absolute test of 
value in usage, the only mot-hod left is a rel¬ 
ative and practical one. The only general 
rule that can be given when a question of 
choice between two uses in language arises, is 
to choose the form or use which will most 
effectively attain the cud which the person 
seeks to attain upon whom the necessity of 
ohoico fulls. If through habit a speaker is ac¬ 
customed to use a form like " He don't,” and 
is then confronted with thu statement of gram¬ 
mars and also the practice of many speakers 
who use tho farm 11 He doesn’t," lie must 
rlceitlo for himself whether the use oT his hab¬ 
itual mode or entailing operates to his dis¬ 
advantage, and if bo, whether it is worth his 
while to acquire a now habit, The purposo 
of language being to convey certain ideas 
from one person to another, the use of language 
.should bo determined by its adequacy If) attain 
this end. Any forms of language which for 
tiny reason whatever, either explicitly or 
implicitly, convey ideas which the user of these 
forms dm not intend to convey, is in so far 
fin inadequate use of language, and should be 
corrected by a more effective Application of 
standards of value in the U80 of the language. 
It is true, however, that language exists not 
only Tor purposes of intercommunication, 
but nlso for purposes of individual self-ex¬ 
pression ; nnd a speaker may prefer to use 
a form of language which satisfies hto own 
Bouse of the proper and effective, even though 
be knows bis language will not curry his mes¬ 
sage to the person whom lie 16 address¬ 
ing. In such instances tho speaker must bo 
Content with having satisfied himself, and 
must not complain of the inadequacies of 
speech, unless he is quite sure that the language 
does not provide what can satisfy his hearer 
na well as himself in tho expression of what 
lie would say. G, P. K. 

Sea DiDTiONAniEa,’ Guamuah, Etraustr; Lan¬ 
guages, Ajitificial; Spelling, Usage in, cto, 
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RuterencBs: — 

KriAPP, 0. F. Modern Enathh, ells, i. vii, viii. (Now 
York, 11)09,) , „ 

Louwsuwny, T. II. The Sltuiefnra of uanfle m rnghsh. 

(Now York, IftOS.) , 

The King's Knathh, (Oxford, 1000 ; and lalw millions.) 

Sou nlsn bonks mi HUelurii;, which usually contain some 
CljliplOrdOr) the subject. 


ENLIGHTENMENT AND EDUCATION.— 

" Enlightenment " is a term that is used to nlirtv- 
netcrize the particular plum or philosophical 
.speculalion which falls in the main within 
tin* period of the eighteenth century. Be- 
Binning in England, this movement of thought 
spread to Trance ami Germ any, under tho 
names, VKclaircisscmenl and die Atr/Wiining 
respectively, This name, whether in its Eng¬ 
lish, Trench, or German form, serves to picture 
ta our minds the essential characteristics of 
an ago which sought its illumination in tho 
light of reason, while authority mid tradition, 
were assigned a plane of secondary consider¬ 
ation, or else discarded altogether. Them 
was a demand in this period lor the free play 
of the individual judgment, and an accom¬ 
panying protest against nil nhtruso metaphysical 
speculations which endeavor to transcend 
the normal and usual processes of reason. AU 
investigation, it was undated, must begin with 
the interpretation of our ordinary experiences, 
according to nur knowledge ol the natural 
causes underlying tliem. The ago was in¬ 
dividualistic and naturalistic, magnifying tho 
present and scornful of the past. Its influ¬ 
ences wore not confined simply to the sphere 
of the schools, nor were its interests purely specu¬ 
lative. Its philosophy had its practical out¬ 
come ns well, and profoundly affected tliclifo 
of the people, on its religious, moral, and polit¬ 
ical side. The theory and practice of education 
were not free from tho influences of these char¬ 
acteristic tendencies. 

Educationally the Enlightenment helped to 
reenforce the acceptance of education ns a dis¬ 
cipline for the development of the reasoning 
abilities. At this period, perhaps, more than 
ever, the child was regarded as an adult in 
miniature. Hence the same kind of formalism 
waa expected from the young as from the old. 
In school practice it is difficult to dissociate the 
influence of the Enlightenment from the disci¬ 
plinary tendency in education. Locke ( 17 . v.) may 
be taken ns an early representative of both move¬ 
ments, just as Ron a a enu and the naturalistic 
movement represent the individualistic tend¬ 
ency, which resulted from tho Enlightenment, 
riince tho Enlightenment affected educational 
practice only by presenting a new aim, the 
development of reason, Lo which the existing 
curriculum was to be directed, it clid not in¬ 
volve the introduction of a new type of insti¬ 
tution. The general bearing of the entire 
period will he discussed more under Roussbau 
and the Naturalistic Movement in Edu¬ 
cation. J. G-. H. 


Sec also Locke ; Voltaiiie ; G jujutsu field j 
Dideiiot ; FnisDEiucK tub Giusat ; Encyclo- 
l'UDISTS. 
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ENOS, JAMES^ L. (1830-1900). — First 
president of the National Teachers' Associ¬ 
ation (ij.w,), for ninny years engaged in educa¬ 
tional work in Iowa Jl.s principal of the schools 
ah Cednr Rapids and editor of the Voice aj 
Iowa (the official educational journal of the 
state). He was one of the founders of the 
lawn state touchers' association and tlic Na¬ 
tional Teachers' Association, Author of a 
series of arithmetics, Vv. S. M. 

ENRICHMENT OF THE CURRICULUM. 
—The process of expanding the course of 
study on ns to include a wider range of activ¬ 
ities. The movement for the enrichment 
of the curriculum lias been a characteristic 
expression of school reform during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, It has had 
its largest influence in the elementary school, 
Enrichment does not merely refer to the ad¬ 
dition uf now school subjects; it includes the 
reform of the older subjects. It has expressed 
itself in the addition of nil abundance or con¬ 
tent in the traditional formal subjects, and 
in the increased use of concrete and active 
methods of learning. The whole tendency 
Las been in the direction of augmenting the 
curriculum with experiences and activities 
that would bo more varied, natural, useful, 
and interesting. H, S. 

See Coun.su op Study, Theory of. 

ENROLLMENT. — Sec Records and Re¬ 
ports. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS.—See Col¬ 
lege, American, Requhieiuent 3 ran Ad¬ 
mission. 

ENUNCIATION. — The act of enunciation 
or utterance is frequently an object of spcrinl 
drill in tho teaching of reading, more par¬ 
ticularly with beginners in reading. The 
aim is to gain a distinct pronunciation. Vari¬ 
ous devices arc used in these enunciation 
drills, such as phonetic spelling, syllabification, 
Word building, etc. II. S. 

See Reading, Teaching of. 

ENVIRONMENT AND ORGANISM.— 
These terms arc as strictly corrolativo as are 
brother and sister, buyer and seller, stimulus 
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and response. Wherever there are correlative 
teTma, there ia a third medium to which both 
refer, In the case of organism and environ¬ 
ment, this more comprehensive matter is 
life as a self-conserving, expanding activity. 
(See Function.) LiTc Is a process which 
includes environment na welt ns organism 
within itself ; if we arc apt to connect life with 
the organism and not with the environment, 
this only means that its connection with the 
former ia direct, and with the latter indirect, 
ar by means al the organism. But this in¬ 
direct connection, when examined, is readily 
interpreted to mean that, the organism itself 
is only a device for making the environment 
an inaludcd part of & life activity, IVe shall 
first expound the meaning of this formula of 
the subordination af both organism and en¬ 
vironment to life or function; and then apply 
the results to educational theory, in which the 
school os an institution represents the environ¬ 
ment side and the pupils the organism side, 

The environment of any organism consists 
of the sum total of conditions that enter in an 
active way into the direction of the functions 
of any living being. Environment, therefore, 
is not equivalent merely to surrounding physi¬ 
cal conditions- There may be much in the 
physical surroundings to which on organism 

is irresponsive; such conditions are no part 

of its true environment, Whatever ft fiords it 
food, whatever threatens it, whatever pro¬ 
tects it against menace, whatever operates as 
signal to direct it toward food or a mate, or 
away from an enemy ( — such conditions are 
true constituents of its environment. Con¬ 
sequently environments change with the de¬ 
velopment or the organism, individual and 
racial, The young of a species react to 
fewer and more generalized stimuli, as a rule, 
than the mature specimens of the same species. 
The lower forms of life are so undifferentiated 
in their functions that they have a compara¬ 
tively homogononug environment, living for 
the most part in a liquid medium, and reacting 
only to n few simple mechanical and chemical 
changes. As organisms grow, and their func¬ 
tions are differentiated through special struc¬ 
tures to exorcise each, the environment gets 
correspondingly heterogeneous and complex, 
With free locomotion and a nervous system 
the environment comes to include great 
stretches not only of space, but of time, since 
by retention and memory the animal becomes 
capable of reacting to conditions of ita past 
life, There ia, then, a genuine sense in which 
the evolution of life, the increase in diversity 
and interdependence of life functions, means 
an evolution oT new environments just as 
truly as of new organs, 

The greatest change of environment occurs 
when living beings became conscious of the 
fact that their reactions to preexistent stimuli 
modify the old forms in such a way ns ta create 
new or different stimuli. When living beings 


become aware of this fact, modification of the 
environment for the sake of getting stimuli 
that will make the exercise of functions more 
secure, more effective, and freer, becomes a 
deliberate end. This transformation is famil¬ 
iar to us in the form of tho tools, tlic utensils, 
weapons, devices of nil kinds, by which man 
consciously modified the environment in the 
interest of the exercise ef his own life activities, 
In this Way, some parts at least of the environ¬ 
ment become what have been called " extra- 
organis" organs; that ia to say, nil the tools 
and devices of nil the arts, Although outside the 
body, operate in behalf of tho functions of 
life just as do the eye, stomach, hands, etc. 
From this biological point of view, deliberate 
or conscious behavior is just a way of doing 
more effectively and economically what uncon¬ 
scious life adaptations do in a relatively waste¬ 
ful and uncontrolled way, namely, modifying 
the environment sci ns to make it. n more varied 
and more stable or secure stimulus far the 
exercise of functions, 

A part of this work of transforming the en¬ 
vironment in the interests of life has to do 
with selecting and maintaining the environment 
which is best adapted to promote tho growth 
of the young or immature towards full partici¬ 
pation in the lifo activities of the community 
to which they belong, This specially adapted 
environment constitutes tho educational agen¬ 
cies which a given community employs. The 
community, in order to maintain ils own life, 
must control the direction taken by the grow¬ 
ing capacities of all its immature members, 
since in time these will replace the matura 
members, and lienee constitute, in turn, the 
community. No such thing na purely direct 
control is possible, however, Control at 
direction of growth must taka place indirectly 
through selecting and loading, as it were, the 
stimuli which evoke responses and hereby de¬ 
termine habits. In simple, savage groups, the 
existing habits of the elders are enough ta give 
such direction; direct participation and re¬ 
production in play suffice fur the required de¬ 
velopment, As a society gets more complex, 
unci its arts more elaborate, a special environ¬ 
ment has to be provided, and the school ns a 
special institution comes into existence, From 
the biological standpoint, accordingly, tho 
school with all its subject matter, apparatus, 
and guiding personalities [teachers, etc.) con¬ 
stitutes a set of specially selected and arranged 
stimuli Tor the sake of evoking and forming 
certain standard types of response on the part 
of the lifo functions. J. D, 

See Adaptation and Contiiol. 

RaIerenCB3: — 

Baldwin, J. M, Evolution and Development. (Now 
York, ID02.) 

Hbndchson, E. N. Text Book in ffic PrincvjiJM of Ed- 
uar/ion. (New York. 191D-) 

See nlsn tlic Hal n[ rcfnrnni'.en to Pjiii.osarnv OF Ed¬ 
ucation mid to llio oLiter arlleles Id which cross rel- 
crcnecs are given in Ui.o leal. 
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EPICTETUS. — Stoic philosopher itnd 
teaaher; born at llicrapalis iu Phrygia about 
the year GO a.d. In his early lire he wns the 
slave af EiKuilu'fldifcus, one of Nero's courtiers, 
who treated him cruelly, hut, perhaps ill ex¬ 
piation nr his severity, permitted him to attend 
the lectures of Musonius Rufus. Later, by 
what means is not known, Epictetus obtained 
his freedom and himself became a teacher of the 
Stoic philosophy- TVhcii, in the year 00 
Hid philosophers were banished from Home by 
decree of Domitiau, he removed to Nieopolis in 
Epirus, where lie continued to tench lor some 
years. He was highly esteemed, both Tor the 
nobility of his character and the spirit and 
content of his teaching, He wrote nothing 
himself, hut his discourses and conversations 
were taken down by his pupil Arrian ami pub¬ 
lished in two treatises, — The Discourses 
(Diafri&cn), and the jl/aniiaf (/iWii'rirli'tm), 
Epictetus accepted the Stoic doctrine of nat¬ 
ural or innate moral principles, Iho superiority 
of reason to all oLher faculties, and the suprem¬ 
acy of the will. "The nature and essence of 
the good is in a certain disposition of the will; 
likewise that of the evil. What, then, are out¬ 
ward tilings ? Mailer for the will, about 
which being occupied, it shall obtain its own. 
good or evil," We cannot choa.se the ideas 
which present themselves to us, and ivc must 
accept events' ns the pervading reason of the 
uni verso determines them, hut reason should 
rule among perceptions, and the will should 
placidly assent to whatever fortune the God 
immanent in nature sends. Even death itself 
is nothing terrible to Iho wise iiuin. Tho 
aim and spirit of education as conceived by 
EpictcLug may be thus stated in his own words: 
11 And now I nm your lonelier and yo are 
being taught by mo. And I have this aim — 
to perfect you, that ye be unhindered, uncom- 

J tolled, unembarrassed, free, prosperous, happy, 
ooking unto God alone in all things great anil 
email,” Of the eight books of the Discourses 
collected by Arrian, four have been lost, The 
extant works have been translated and pub¬ 
lished iu English in various editions. 

IlBfBiancES : — 

F.uirun, F. W< Seekers offer God. (London, 1888.) 
Hie dins oh, T. \V. £ piddlin' T Verts, ennsisKap of 
his Discourse.? in four botika, tho Enchiridion and 
Frapmciitu, illusion, 18110.) 

Lono, G. Selections from the tWicoinses of Epietelus 
n.'ilh Pit linc/n'riJicMi, (Nc-w York, ii, tl.) 
Itoti.iwroN, T. W. JipieMus' JJauutd. (New York. 
1801 .) 

EPICURUS (341-270 li.u,), — Greek phil¬ 
osopher, the eon of an Athenian Bchaolmnslcr; 
burn on the island of Samos in 3-11 n.c. Hu 
claimed to have boon eelr-taught, buL evidently 
bad some training in the philosophy of Demo¬ 
critus and oilier previous systems. He first 
taught in Mitylenc and Lumpsacus, and ill 
aOfl established himself in Athena. Here lie 
purchased his famous Garden to the northwest 


of the city on the roil tl to the Academy, ami 
in it opened his t school. Even women and 
slaves wdtc admitted, ami proselytes we v Q 
rapidly added, a,9 much through the personality 
of the founder as the popularity of his doc¬ 
trines. Epicurus never married, and took no 
part in political life, hut in hnppy .seclusion 
devoted himself to the development or his 
hiiosophy. He was revered almost as a god 
y his followers, ami Ids system was never 
changed in any or its essentials. His health 
wns always fccfllc, but he lived until his sevenLy- 
sccond year (270 Hv his will he left the 

Garden to the successive hernia of the school. 
Epicurus wrote voluminously upon ethics, 

r iliyaics, and theology, producing some throe 
mmired rolls. His work On iVrifnre alone was 
Enid to have filled thirty-seven roils, Selections 
from his teachings, known ns Golden Maxims, 
were handed down from generation to gen¬ 
eration, and the Letters to ruid from his friends 
were preserved for several centuries. All his 
writings, however, except the jUrm'rn ami 
three of the didactic Letters, afterward dis¬ 
appeared, although parts of his treatise On 

JVafure have been recovered from Herculaneum. 
The chief sources of our present knowledge 
of his system arc found in Hook X of Diogenes 
Laertius, Lues of the Philosophers, and in the 
poetic descriptions of Lucretius. On the Nature 
of Things. Tho philosophy uf Epicurus, like 
that of tiic pusL-AriHtutelinn period generally, 
was nn outgrowth of the collapse of Greek 
life. It centered about tjlhics, hilt failed to 
emphasize participation in fjocijil Jjfc ns essential 
to the individual. Epicurus agreed with the 
Gyrenaiea in making pleasure the goal. While 
ho could not conceive of happiness altogether 
apart from bodily enjoyment, unlike Aristippus, 
ho emphasized duration and permanency, 
rather than intensity, of pleasure. He dis¬ 
paraged all positive pleasures ns compared 
with a philosophic poise id miml, ndvucnting an 
independence of the world anil u freedom from 
emotion (alcrnmn, imperliirliubilily). " If llnni 
wilt make a mini hnppy, add not unto his 
riches, hut take uvuy from hi?? desires." 'White 
pleasure with Epicurus wns childly menial, it 
consisted in repose and pleasing conversation 
with friends rather than si ren a mis study. 
Ho regarded tig superfluous all knowledge tlmt 
did not promote happiness, and rallier depre¬ 
cated culture and the current ciluoabem. 
Hence the niomislie physics of Epicurus, 
which ban sometimes given him the reputation 
of being" tlm fir.s-t seioiiList,' 1 was merely an¬ 
cillary in liis ethics, uml was for tho must 
part burrowed from DemueviUis. Epicurus 
attempted a scientific explanation of the uni¬ 
verse only so far as tjiis might rid one id 
religion, which lie considered the greatest foe 
to peace of mind. He wished In substitute a 
purely luiiuml mid me elm ideal interpretation 
for the idea of a world ruled by gods, who 
must be propitiated, He explained the con- 
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stitution of the universe by " atoms ” and 
the space in which they move. Ail tilings 
were farmed by the impact and combination 
of an infinite number of indestructible atoms. 
Even the soul is composed of finer particles, 
and those are scattered after death. Freedom 
of the will, which was required by his ethical 
doctrine, Epicurus saved by modifying the 
,f necessity " and mcchanicnl law of Democritus 
with an imperceptible 11 swerve" and spontane¬ 
ity in the atoms. 

The philosophy of Epicurus up pen led strongly 
to the times, For two centuries it spread 
rapidly through Greece, Italy, and even the 
barbarian world, although there was occasion¬ 
ally much resistance on the score of effeminacy 
and irreligion. The Epicurean opposition to 
culture also kept its doctrines from wide ac¬ 
ceptance in Greece, but from their practical 
nature they found a congenial soil in Rome, 
where they were introduced about the middle 
of the second century n.c. Epicureanism was 
chosen as ft theme by a multitude of Roman, 
writers, including the celebrated Lucretius, 
and the works of Catullus, Vergil, and Horace 
attest its influence. The emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius, in 170 a.D., put the Epicurean school 
at Athens upon a looting of equal endowment 
with the three other post-Aristotelian schools, 
and, according to Diogenes, it was still in 
existence as an organization, a century later. 
During Die Empire, Epicureanism was perverted 
to the luxurious ness of the times, and, by the 
beginning of the Middle Ages, had faded away, 
excopt as a term of reproach. With the awak¬ 
ening of natural impulses and the joy in living 
of the Renaissance, the Italian humanists, 
such as Petrarch, Boccaccio, Bruni, Gunrino, 
Vittaritio, and Valla, show decided views of 
Epicureanism in their educational theories 
and practices. In the upper countries this 
departure from medieval asceticism and otlier- 
worldlinesa becomes more marked in the peda¬ 
gogy of the humanists, Erasmus, Elyot, and 
Ascham; of the reformers, Luther, Melanchthon, 
and No an der; and especially of the realistic 
innovators, Rabelais and Montaigne. In the 
seventeenth century Epicureanism was revived 
ns a regular system by Gassendi, and for a 
time found many advocates. During the 
eighteenth century Epicurean tendencies are 
discernible in the brilliant rationalism of Vol¬ 
taire and the Encyclopedists, and in Rousseau’s 
stinimaiis to return from the artificialities of 
civilization to nature and natural pleasures. 
In the nineteenth century a suggestion of 
Epicurus is found in Benlham, with Tiis pleasant 
retirement, his foundation of morality upon 
an intelligent basis of fact, and his careful cal¬ 
culation of pleasures. There is some similarity, 
too, m Comte’s relations with his pupils anil 
admirers, and in certain aspects of his posi¬ 
tivistic philosophy, while the fl higher pleasures" 
of Spencer’s utilitarianism remind one strongly 
of Epicurus. F, P. G. 
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EPIDEMICS AMONG SCHOOL CHIL¬ 
DREN.— See Contagious Diseases. 

EPILEPSY.— A name given to a disease or a 
series of discuses that in their symptomatology 
closely resemble one another. All kinds of epi¬ 
lepsy have in common suddenly appearing at¬ 
tacks. A common, but by no means a constant, 
symptom is a series of convulsions which involve 
the whole or large areas of the body. All con¬ 
vulsions, arc, however, not necessarily epileptic 
in char act ct. The hyperkinctia phenomena 
attending intoxications, the seizures accom¬ 
panying certain brain diseases, and the tonic 
and clonic spasms accompanying other bodily 
irritations arc rather cpileptoid than epileptic 
(see Convulsion). The true, or so-called 
idiopathic, epilepsy may be due to different 
causes, and may, ctialogi rally considered, bo 
ft number of diseases, The pathology of the 
true epilepsies has not been satisfactorily 
determined, but at times distinct cerebral 
lesions have been discovered to be associated 
with tho condition. The causes of epilepsy 
are only vaguely known. Heredity appears to 
play nn important part, Tor it is found that 
many epileptics have among their forbears 
individuals similarly affected, or hysteric, or 
with other psychonouroscs. 

It lias, however, been noted that the con¬ 
vulsions in early childhood, those due to ec¬ 
lampsia and to digestive and dentition dis¬ 
turbances, are sometimes followed by real 
epilepsy, which begins at nbout the ngc of 
puberty. It is aIsd found that children with 
night fenrs, with nocturnal enuresis, etc., 
often fall into an epileptic state nt the critical 
period of puberty, and the early phenomena nre 
supposed to bear same relation to the later 
convulsive attacks. The idiopathic epilepsy 
begins before the age of thirty, most of the 
cases developing near the pubertal period. 
The two sexes arc equally affected, although 
uterine disense is given as one of the causes by 
some authors. , . . 

The development of the epileptic condition 
ra so often found to ho associated with general 
bodily disturbances, such ns the intoxications 
Tram alcohol, lend, morphine, and other nar¬ 
cotics, and with a general irritability due to 
local conditions, such as eyestrain, decayed 
teeth, intestinal parasites, nasal growths, etc., 
that these arc usually considered to be exciting 
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causes. It may be .said that any bodily disturb¬ 
ance may bring about a convulsion, if the nervous 
effect of the disturbiFliiCD be a prominent feature of 
it. The nervous factor is undoubtedly the im¬ 
portant one. inflict, it Jins been found that the 
initial epileptic nttnek ban been produced by 
menial injuries alone. The epileptic attack may 
take one of three forms: grand null, petit mnl, 
and the psychic equivalent. The grand mnl 
type is common, and consists of violent molor 
disturbances^ Ike petit mnl type is often 
associated with the grand mnl, and consists 
oT temporary unconsciousness with slight or 
no motor hyperkinesia| and the psychic equiva¬ 
lents arc less frequent thnn cither of the other 
types, nnd consist of mental derangements 
of a periodic and temporary character, 

It is almost impossible to describe the psychic 
equivalents of epilepsy, on account of their 
great vnricty nnd their inconsistency. They 
usually consist oT the performance of abnormal 
acts, including speech, with an amnesia for 
the period during which the attack persists. 
During such an attack an individual may 
assail, and even kill, a friend, nmy become 
capricious and indecent, anti in general do all 
kinds of unlawful acts. This condition may 
last for only a few minutes or hours, nr it may 
continue for several days, to be followed by a 
normal period with an amnesia for the Urao 
of the attack. . It is of interest to noto that 
migrnme is believed by some authors to he a 
sensory equivalent or epilepsy, 

Improvement, sometimes recovery, takes 
place when nil sources of irritation are removed 
and good hygienic surroundings are provided. 
The best care and the best conditions arc not 
to be found outside of special institutions, nnd 
it is to the interest of Lhc individual and of the 
community that such patients should be segre¬ 
gated. Under no circumstances should a child 
with epilepsy be permitted to remain in the same 
clusa with otherwise normal children, for the 
power of suggestion is so great that the sight or a 
convulsion may start a. psychosis in individual 
children or in the group. (See HvsTfcJiiA,) 
Mcntnlly, epileptic children may be bright, 
even abnormally so, but usually they are dull 
and behind the children of their age, The 
periods of confusion and of stupidity following 
convulsions' make the child unfit for ftny 
mental work, and there io produced n con¬ 
dition of retardation on account of the loss of 
instruction and of the inability to make up tho 
lost time, This is an added reason why 6 tich 
children should be segregated, for their mental 
wants may be best taken care of where their 
mental and physical conditions ate best under¬ 
stood. S. I. P. 

See Co.YVLT.gjDm 


EPIPHANIUS. — One of tlie most learned 
men of the fourth century, born in Palestine 
about 315 A.n. and educated in the Hebrew 
schools, He spoke five languages, Hebrew, 
Syriac,. Egyptian, Greek, and Latin, For the 
Inst thirty-six years of his life he was Bishop 
of Snlamis in Cyprus. He was an ardent pro¬ 
moter of mournsticisntj and a doughLj 1 antagonist 
ftf the philosophic treatment of the Christian 
faith, which most of the Greek fathers regarded 
with favor. He was a fauaticnl opponent of the 
theology of Origen ( 17 . 1 /.), His learning was 
encyclopedic, but not exact. As a writer he 
was uncritical nnd credulous, hut we arc in¬ 
debted to him for the preservation of many 
vnlunblc fragments of ancient writings and 
traditions. He regarded it ns his life work 
to defend tile Christian faith by combating 
heresy in all Its forme. He has left us two 
great polemical treatises: the Aiicorahis, in 
which lie strives to " anchor ” the Church by 
defining the true faith; and the vast Pan nr ion, 
a " medicine chest ” of remedies for ail the 
poisonous forms of error, in which lie describes 
and refutes eighty different heresies and wins 
for himself Lhc designation, " the sleuth-hound 
of heresy." \Y. ft, 

Retorence ; — 

EririiANiUH, Opera, Beat edition by Dlndad. (Leip¬ 
zig, 1 U 02 .) 

Niccno and foal-iViccnc Fathers • ttansInUon by 
Prof. Jamoa Doimldguii. 

EPIPHEHOMENON, —This Word is fre¬ 
quently. used in psychological discussions, 
where it is pointed out that consciousness 
cannot be treated ns a cause in the same sense 
that physical energy can be treated ns a cause, 
Since consciousness is not a cause tn be reckoned 
With in physical formulas, it has sometimes 
been regarded as the mere reflection of reality, 
not affecting tho world in any wise, but simply 
appearing as the parallel of the real facts of 
the physical world. Such a view relieves 
the psychologist from the tnsk of showing a 
definite causal relntion between mental pro¬ 
cesses and physical processes, As a theoretical 
device it has been of some value, It hns, 
however, complicated discussions of conscious¬ 
ness by rendering obscure the causftl concept 
and mystifying many renders who recognize 
consciousness ns the most, obvious fact in ex¬ 
perience, even though it is a type of reality 
which cannot be included In physical formulas. 

C. H. J. 

See Body and Mind. 

EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.—gee Bisiiors' 
Schools; Guiuhtian Cuuneir; Guuncii 
Schools, etc. 
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EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. —A school for the 
education of young mon for the ministry of 
tho Protestant Episcopal Church, opened in 
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1RG7, Candidates for degrees in divinity muat 
presuufc n college degree on entrance, ami all 
enmlidntes must have a knowledge of Greek, 
although facilities five offered for special stu¬ 
dents, The students enjoy certain privileges 
at Harvard University. 

EPISTEMOLOGY. — Tlio tlicory or doc¬ 
trine of knowledge; more especially, an account 
of the possibility of true or valid knowledge, 
of its nature ami extent or limits. In 
Greek thought this discipline, us distinct from 
logic and psychology, can hardly he said tc 
have existed. The Greek moda of approach 
was objective; it conceived of knowledge, 
whether true or false, as a relation or function of 
things of dilforcnt sorts, True knowledge 
was duo to the operation of stable, universal, 
self-consistent being; falsity to an intermix¬ 
ture oE becoming, non-being, particularity, 
and mere potentiality. Thus questions ns to 
the iifttura of know)edge were distributed 
between logic anil metaphysics. Even so 
far as questions arose as to the respective 
values of sensation and reason in purveying 
knowledge, sensation nml thought were con¬ 
ceived of not ns powers or states of individual 
mind or consciousness, but as ways in which 
things manifested themselves. In both Plato 
and Aristotle, mind and nil conscious operations 
were thought of as perfections, as completions, 
of objective existence, not as the original data 
from which a discussion of knowledge must sot 
out. 

Epistemology ns n distinct branch of philos¬ 
ophy developed out of the growth of individ¬ 
ualism. The tendency of nominalism was to 
make mind or consciousness a possession of 
individual selves or souls, Then it naturally 
became a problem how the individual could 
get outside of himself to know an exterior 
world. The problem was accentuated by the 
development d! physical science. In Greek 
thought there was no sharp distinction bo- 
tween physical and ideal (mental and moral) 
characteristics, Tor the objective world was 
regarded as one of qualitative diversities. Under 
the influence first or Neo-Platonism and then of 
Aristotclianism, scholastic philosophy hatl rec¬ 
ognized a graded, or hierarchical, order of 
qualitative values, up from " first matter,” 
which had least of ideal quality through 
an ascending hierarchy of existences, up ta 
God as pure intelligence and love. But when 
physical science reduced the seeming Hetero¬ 
geneity or the objective universe to homogeneity, 
finding but one kind of matter and one typo 
of _motion throughout its entire extent, the 
objective world was inevitably conceived of as 
marked only by mechanical and quantitative 
distinctions. Not, only wag it stripped of 
moral and lestlietic values, but of odor, color, 
bo unci, etc, Another place or abode had then 
to be found for all distinctions of value and 
quality. Mind or consciousness was natur¬ 


ally taken as their scat or residence. The 
classic antithesis of mind ns ideal and teleo¬ 
logical, and matter ns bruLc, inert, anti-pur¬ 
posive, was now identified with the difference 
between tlio knowing mind and the objective 
world known. From tins dualism, practically 
unknown to either tlio Greek or the, medieval 
world, modern philosophy in Descartes and 
Locke sets out. 

Given, then, a k newer who is purely indi¬ 
vidual or 11 subjective,” and whose being is 
wholly psychical and immaterial (all qualita¬ 
tive differences being psychical and immaterial), 
and a world to lie known which is purely uni¬ 
versal Dr “ obientivc, 1 ’ nml whose being is 
wholly mechanical and physical, tlio problem 
of how knowledge is possible is an inevitable 
one, Itnower end known Imiug conceived 
in absolutely opposed terms, the question 
arises as to hou> and as to Imw /ar tlio gulf be¬ 
tween them can bo spanned — for knowledge 
clearly implies that the gulf w spanned. All 
that portion of modern philosophy which dis¬ 
cusses the possibility, nature, and limits of 
knowledge, ov the basis of these presupposi¬ 
tions constitutes Epistemology, Various 
modes of solution constitute the various forms 
cf realism, idealism, phenomenalism (rjq.ii.), 
current in modern philosophy. 

A marked tendency of existing thought is 
giving up the attempt of a search for a 
solution, not on the ground that the problem 
is insoluble (philosophic agnosticism), but 
on the ground that it is artificial. In other 
words, there is a growing tendency to question 
the sharp setting over of the individual self 
against nature, and of the qualitative and 
ideal phases oT existence against its quantitative 
nml mechanical Lrnits. The theory of evolution 
( q.o .) with its insistence upon Continuity lias 
doubtless been the chief cause from the scien¬ 
tific side of this changing attitude, while from 
the philosophic side the move careful analysis 
of expcricuco (tf.y.) 1ms Jnd to tho view that 
the distinctions of the individual and the 
universal, the psychical and the physical, the 
natural and tlio ideal, arc distinctions uf func¬ 
tions d! existence rather than of structural 
elements of existence, J. D, 
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EPISTOL.®.—The art of letter writing 
was cultivated ng an educational method in 
the sixteenth and succeeding centuries. Of 
lill written methods, it was supposed to ap¬ 
proach nearest ta tho use of the Colloquy, which 
was the simplest atop to Lake in teaching Latin 
speaking (sec Colloquies). Lntin letter writ¬ 
ing thus was helpful for written composition 
and also for providing material in Latin con¬ 
versation. John Brinsley (r/.u.) in his Lttihrs 
Litcmrius devotes a chapter to the " making 
epistles imitating Tally" (i.e. Cicero). He 
says epistles should he " abort, pithy, sweet 
Latin, and familiar," The master's method 
vrna to vend to the pupils Cicero's Epistles, and 
same part of Mncropcdiua or Hegcndormnua' 
De ConscribcntUa Epialolis, Tile rules laid 
down in those authors, flays Brinsley, were 
to be explained and tho examples made clear. 
The boys were to he informed that an epistle 
is nothing hut n letter sent to a friend, " to 
notify him of aomc matter or to signify our 
mind plainly and fully unto him. 1 ' Brinsley 
requires pmctiea in imitating Cicero's Epistles, 
and in framing answers to Ins letters, first in 
English, then in Latin. Charles Iloalc (j.n.), in 
his jVew Disco Deri/ of the Old Art of Teaching 
School (10GO)i writes with still fuller directions 
— giving model examples of boys' imitations 
anrl adaptations of Cicero's epistles. Besides 
muling Cicero'g Epistles, the boy should gather 
likely phrases for letter writing from other 
authors, especially Terence, All such phrases 
should be entered, during the course of reading 
nuthors, in a notebook, divided into certain 
headings, easy of reference, Variation of 
expression should be sought. Tor this pur¬ 
pose Hoolo recommends Erasmus' De Copia 
Her um. cl Vci'borum and John Clarke's (q.c.) 
Dike Oraforius. Hoole’a method of teaching 
boys letter writing is as follows. Ask a 
hoy to whom he proposes to write his letter, 
and the subject of it, Then get tho wholo 
el Das to ace who can write the most suitable 
letter in English, and haw quickly, Amend tho 
imperfections in each exercise. Take the best 
Englisli Jotter, jpul let- each boy give a Latin 
expression of his own, gathering from each 
boy words and phrases, and seek ns much 
variety ns possible. Put all those accepted 
down in writing, and then let the scholars write 
the Latin letter with the collected phrases before 
him for choice. One point of the exercise was 
to avoid barbarisms and anglicising. Hoolo 
advises that these who wish to write letters 
well should read good examples often, therefore 
boys in the upper forms should often road all 
Tally's Epistles, and sometimes should read 
from those of PJin)’, Seneca, Erasmus, lapsing, 
JVlnmiLius, Asclmm, Politinn, and " whatever 
they find in the school library, which should 
bo very well furnished with epistolary books." 
In letter writing, Ho ole olnirns that pupila 
should never " go about a now letter until 
they have finished what they had begun." 


Letter writing, both in Lntin and English 
occupied a much more important place even 
in tho eighteenth century than now, ns an edu¬ 
cational exercise. For the long news letters 
of our ancestors took the place of the modern 
newspaper, and accordingly practice in letter 
writing was a subject of practical importance 
in the schools, both for boys and girls. On 
account of familiarity with actual letter writ¬ 
ing as a school exercise, early nnvcls consisting 
of long interchanges of correspondence between 
the characters did not probably cause the 
Bonso of dullness with which they are apt to 
affect the modern i render. 

D, Ci. Morhof in his De Rations Conscri- 
bendanm EpUtolarwn libettus (Liibock, 1716) 
gives n list of writers on tl\c art and method of 
composing epistles. The list is surprisingly 
long, turd includes the following: Demetrius 
Plialeveus, Gregory Nazianzen, John Aitons- 
fcftig, Raphael Ilrandoliiius, Conrad Ccltos, 
Ludovioua Vivos, Erasmus llotorodannis, Mel¬ 
chior Junius, Lipsiua, Johannes Voellus, Jo¬ 
hannes Simonius, George Fabricius, Christo¬ 
pher Hegendorphinus, George Muevopedius, 
John Mulinus, Simon Vevepreus, Jodocus 
Jungmanii, George Ilouniscliius, J, IT, Alstcd, 
B. ICcckcrmann, Henry Debelius, Rocchiuso 
Pile reins, Thonmg Sagittarius, Thnplerus, 
" Whosoever desires more names," adds Mqv- 
hof, " let him rorer to tlie Jlibliolhectc of 
Conrntl Gosper and George Drandius— not 
to mention other books," The most complete 
textbook on English Iclter writing is entitled: 
The English Acer clone. — Wherein is contained 
a perfect method for the inditing of afl ?u aimer of 
epistles and familiar letters, together with their 
diversities, enlarged by examples wider their 
seucrall Tyes , In which is Inyd forth a Path- 
wage, so apt, plainer and easier, to any learner's 
capacity , as like whereof hath not at any time 
heretofore beenc delivered. Now first devized 
and newly published bp Angel Day (15S0). 
One of the best collections of .English letters 
up to the date of its publication (1780) was in 
tho aeries oT Elegant Extracts (Epistles ) by 
Vicesimus Itnox, Hen dm ns ter of Tonbridge 
School, Kent (1778-1812), who wrote an inter¬ 
esting chapter on letter writing in his work on 
Education. F. W, 

RelergncB : — 

Watson, FostEn. lingtiik Grammar Schcch to if!CO. 

(Combridge, IDOa.) 

EP1 STOLE VIRORUM OBSCURORUM. 

— A jen d‘esprit ivliicli is of considerable liis- 
torieal value ns indicating the state of educa¬ 
tion in tlie universities in the early days of the 
humanistic movement, a,? well as forming one 
or the incidents which heralded tho Reforma¬ 
tion. Actually tho Letters of Obscure Man were 
parodies of the Letters of Illvainovs Men 
(Clararum Virorum Epislohc) addressed to 
Beuehlin and published to aid him before the 
Pope against the attacks of the Dominicans. 
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The Epislalts Firoruiu O&aciironiiii purported 
In be letters addressed by ndmirers to Ortuinus 
Gratius, Professor or Arts nt the University 
of Cologne, a center o[ reaction and obscuran¬ 
tism. They appeared in 1515, and there was 
consiilernblQ conjee Lure as to their authorship, 
Erasmus and Itcuchlin himself being among 
those suggested. Hut the rent authors wore 
Hermann llusch, Cvotius Ilubianus, Wolfgang 
Angst, and to a later addition in 1519 Ulrich 
von Hut ten contributed. The letters were 
published nt Hagennu, but bore the address of 
the Altline Press at Venice. The letters ore 
written to the professor by young graduates 
in the worst possible Latin. No grammatical 
rules or idiom htq observed, and the vocabu¬ 
lary is far from classical. The contents include 
accounts or the daily life of tho correspondents, 
and express tho narrowness af their intellec¬ 
tual views and activities as well ns the disso¬ 
luteness of their lives. In educational history, 
they arc chiefly important Tor the bitter oppo¬ 
sition which is expressed against the introduc¬ 
tion or lm mania Lie studies ami against the 
young “ poets " who arc beginning to assert 
themselves at the universities. The characters, 
which, however buriesquo, were no doubt 
based on fneL, are convicted of quibbling, 
straw splitting, ignorance of classics, and con¬ 
tempt for .scholarship. According to Erasmus, 
the Mars and monks took the work seriously 
a.9 a tribute to their intellectual standing nud 
achievements until a letter in the second volume 
shattered their illusions. The Lelfera were 
received with great acclamation, by the whole 
intellectual world at the time, and if for 
the present century the humor which caused 
Erasmus to burst a pustule on his face wiLh 
laughing ia not so strongly apparent, the picture 
presented of tho reactionary friars ancl oppo¬ 
nents of humanism is as forceful as ever. 

He/erancsB.' — 

BAnNAim, H. American Journal af Education. Vol. 
V, p. 71. 

Bcckino. fjpi’slolm 0 (use lire mm Yfrorum. (London, 
1853 .) 

H-Aimr.TON, Sin W.. _ flwcusjiorw on Pfiilosoji/iy and 
Lilcralure, Education and University Jle/orju. (Lon¬ 
don, lfiOQ.) 

Fathbon, M. Essays, Vol. I. (OjUcrd, 1B&9.) 

EPITOME METHOD. — Tho extensive 
Btudy af a subject through the use of outlines, 
abstracts or summaries. This method is much 
used in the study of history, and is supple¬ 
mental to the more intensive treatment of 
special periods, epochs, or movements. 

See HisTonv, Teaching op; Epochal 
Method; Extensive Method. 

EPOCHAL METHOD IN HISTORY.— 

A study oT history by periods or epochs. 
This intensive and mere detailed method of 
procedure is frequently contrasted with the 
mode of teaching which employs outlines, 
abstracts, or epitomes. The two methods, 


regarded aa competitive, form the basis of a 
controversy current among teachers of history. 
A broader view would regard the two methods 
aa supplementary. The U 3 e of outlines gives 
the broad setting ami the continuity necessary 
to history study, but it lacks the thorough 
s_tudy of detail which characterizes the inten¬ 
sive study of history by periods, Because of 
the limit or time, the epochal treatment, on the 
contrary may leave the pupil quite ignorant 
of mnny periods and movements in history. 

II. S, 

Sea HiSTomr, Teaching of; Epitome 
Method; Intensive Method. 

EPSON COLLEGE. — See Ghammau 
Schools, English; Colleges, English; 
Public Schools. 

EPWORTH UNIVERSITY, OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OKL. — A eoetlucnLionnl institution 
established in 1004. Academic, collegiate, 
engineering, kindergarten training, commercial, 
pharmacy, medicine, law, music, oratory, 
painting aoursca arc offered. A summer 
school of theology is maintained. The en¬ 
trance requirements to the college are equiva¬ 
lent to about four years of high school worlc; 
certificates of affiliated high schools are accepted 
in place of examination. Thu degrees of A.B,, 
B. 6 ., Pli.ll., arc conferred an tho completion 
of the appropriate courses. The faculty num¬ 
bers eighty-four profesaors nud instructors. 

EQUAL PAY. — Sec TEAoriEns, Salaiiv of. 

EQUATION. — An expression of equality 
between two quantities, ns 2 lb. = 32 oz., or 
x 4- 7 = 15, In algebra (g.w.) the word is gen¬ 
erally used to mean an expression of equality 
in which one or more unknown quantities 
enter. Thus in algebra, and particularly in 
the theory of equations, the expressions 
5 = 4+1 and (a+h) ! = a’ + iab + h 1 are not 
always called equations, but the former is 
spoken of as an equality and the latter as 
an idcntily. An identity is, therefore, tin 
expression of equality that is true for any 
values of the letters involved, while an equa¬ 
tion ib an expression of equality that ia true 
only for special values of a quantity considered 
as unknown. In elementary algebra this dis¬ 
tinction was formerly marie, and is often 
mnde nt present, by speaking of n; + 7 = 15 as 
nn equation of condition, the condition being 
that x shall equal 8 . The usage is not uniform 
at present, but the question is not of enough 
importance to give any trouble in teaching. 

Equations arc classified in various ways. 

The classifications first met in teaching are as 

follows: As to degree, an equation is of tho 
first de^rco if the terms containing the unknown 
quantities arc nil or the first degree, na in tho 
oaso of i + 7 = 15, or of the two equations 
2 + i/ = 10, x~ y = 6 . An equation of the first 
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(Icgrca is also said to be linear, because in 
analytic geometry sucli tin equation involving 
one or two unknowns is represented by a 
Jftiviiglit line. Snell an equation is also called 
n simple equation. An equation of the second 
degree, or a quadratic equation, involves a 
term of tlio second degree, as in the ense of 
A* - 7 x + 10 = 0, or of the two equations .tj/ 
=■12, x 1 + u 1 = 2ii, An _equation of the third 
degree, a cubic equation, involving one unknown 
ciuiiutity, 1 ms ns its type form x 3 + rq x 1 4- 
%r -h nj = 0 , and, iu general, one of the nth 
degree lias as its Lype form x" + cq x" _l + i\ 2 x n ~ l 
4-. , , + fl„ = 0. 

Equations are integral or fraotionnl accord¬ 
ing as the unknown quantity dors not or does 
appear in tho denominator of a fraction that 
lias been reduced to lowest terms. Thus 

-,i‘-M =10 > 3 nn integral equation, while 

u 

2 

- + 4 = L 0 is a fractional equation in ,t, as it 
rE 

now stands, although it may bo looked upon as 

mi integral equation in and although it may 

re 

bo reduced to an integral equation by multi¬ 
plying both members by x. 

If two or more equations have determinate 
values of tho unknowns, they arc said to bo 
fiiimilUnooiis. For example, x-\-y => 12 , x-y 
= 2 ura hath true for x=*7, i) = 5. On tho 
other hand, x + y=\2 and x-\-y*=2 arc not 
simultaneous equations, blit arc said, to bo in- 
uonsistent. 

If il ii equntion contains a term in which a 
root of the unknown quantity is involved, it 
is eulie d a radical equation. Tor example, 
Vx + -A =■ x - 2 is a radical equation which 
may be reduced to a quadratic equation by 
squaring both members. 

Equations arc said to be equivalent if every 
rout of each is a root of the other. For ex¬ 
ample, 'lx = (1 and i = 3 lire equivalent equa¬ 
tions; but x = 3 ami = 0 nro not equivalent, 
since the second has a root (.t=-3) that is 
not a root of the first. It is readily seen that 
the axioms of equality do not always lead to 
equivalent equations, If equals arc multi¬ 
plied by equals, tho results are equal; hut this 
does not menu that the results are in general 
equivalent to the original equations. For 
example, if 3 x = !), it is true that 3.v* = 9x, 
hut this second equation liny a root (x = 0 ) 
Unit is not a root of 3 X = 0. 

Quadratic equations nro clnasiliort as com¬ 
plete (uffi'CLcdl and incomplete (pure), A 
complete or affected quadra Lie lies the type 
form %c l -I- rij.P + n a = 0 where a is not aero. 
More simply expressed, tlie typo i.v .r 5 -f- 
riiX+• a. = (j, The English name for this typo 
is adfectcul quadratic, A pure quadratic equa¬ 
tion is of llio same typo, whevo « 0 does not 
equal zero but where <i t does equal zero. Morn 
simply, the type is x a +• 6 ■= 0 . 


A single equation is determinate when it 
contains only une unknown quantity, and a 
system of equations is do terminate when by 
elimination it can be reduced to a scries of 
equations, involving the respective unknown 
quantities, and each containing only the onu 
in question. Other wise there is not, in general, 
a sufficient number of conditions Ln determine 
the value of the unknown quantities, and Ihe 
system is then indeterminate. In general, if 
there arc » unknuwns and « - 1 equations, 
the system is indeterminate, as in Lire ease of 
a;-l-i/= 10 , and of the system x + y + z = io, 
x + 2 y + 3 2 = 25. 

The ancient Egyptians solved equations of 
the first and second degree, and the Greeks, 
usually through the medium of geometry, dill 
the some. (Hoc Alqbbua.) The greatest alge¬ 
braist of the Greeks was Diophnntlis (r/.o.). 
The cubic equation was first solved in the six¬ 
teenth century by the Italians, the first com¬ 
plete solution being due to Tarlaglia ( q,v ,) 
and being first published by C-ardnn (i/.u.) 
in his Ars jlfnprio (1G45). The qunrtio or 
biquadratic equntion was first solved by 
Ferrari (1G22-1GG5). The general quiutic (fifth 
degree) equation does not admit of solution by 
the use of algebraic functions. It can be re¬ 
duced to the form x s +- nx -Mi = 0 , and criteria 
have been developed for telling under udiab 
ou-oumRtaiiceg such an oquafmn is soluble. 
Tlmt the general r/uintic could nut he solved 
by algebraic methods was completely proved 
by Abel early in the nineteenth century, 

D. 15, a, 

RsIsrancBS: — 

HuiiNHinB, IV. (5., nml Panton, A, TV. Theory of JV^irn- 
lian*. 2 vfill*, (Londnri, 1001.) One nf (lie I,tint 
qnnrrnl IxoulUna. 

Mattiiikshbn. Gnimhage tier anti'A'oii iniri niodernon 
Afocbnuler iillcrnlcn fUeicliUngcn, (Leipzig lHSIfl.) 
An excellent liiatoricul fliirvey. 

EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLROOM, — Sec 
ArPAiuvrua; Dusks and Seats; Heating and 
Ventilation Appauatus; Visual Aids. 

EQUIPMENT, ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDU¬ 
CATION.—See Gymnasium, Equipment op; 
Physical Education. 

ERASMUS (1400-1630).■— The best known 
man or letters of tlje Northern Renaissance was 
the sou of Gerard of Cloud a and Margaret, the 
daughter uf a physician of Zovenberge, whose 
union was unsupported by the Church, His 
name, as rully written on the title, pages of his 
works, is Duxidcriua Erasmus Unterodamus, 
Desideriiifi being the Latin equivalent of the 
Greek Erasmus, and the form Erasmus being 
tho actual name bestowed on the child by 
Gerard. Erasmus, at nine, years of age, 
entered the famous school oT the Church of 
St. Leliuin at Deventer, under the hendinaster 
Ilegiua (f/.u.) and assistant Rintheim ( 7 . 1 /,); but 
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Erasmus in later years writes of the school: 

" Deventer was a school still in the age of 
barbarism.” In 14S0 Erasmus proceeded to 
the School of the Collationmy Brothers (sec 
Hjietiihen op the Common Life) at Hois-le- 
Due for two years. In 14S3 lie entered an his 
novitiate at an Aiigustinian monastery nt Stein 
near Gouda, where he lived Tor ten years, and in 
1402 he became a priest. In 1493 he was sent 
by the bishop of Cambrai to the University 
oT Paris te study theology. There is no doubt 
that both iti the monastery and in the univer¬ 
sity, Erasmus' chief study was the classics. At 
Paris ho taught Latin, and in 1405 came into 
contact with English students in Paris, thero 
meeting his future patron, Lord Mounljoy. 
At this time lie wrote his hook De Conscri- 
bendis Epistolis, letter writing being one of the 
recognized methods of instruction of the time 
in teaching Latin. In 1409 Erasmus came to 
England with Lord Moimfcjoy, and becninc 
acquainted with Colet and More. lie returned 
to Paris before the end ef Lhc year. In 1502 
he went to Louvain, but was back in Paris in 
1505. Ill 1500 he went to Italy, and in 1507 
Erasmus joined Aldus nt Venice anti assisted 
him in editing the classics. In 1510 Erasmus 
became Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
and taught some Greek nt Cambridge, where lie 
remained till 1514. From 1514 to 1517 he was 
traveling. In 1517 the Collegium Trilingue 
was established at Louvain, and Erasmus was 
consulted as to its organization, In 1519 ho 
settled nt Louvain, and here met Juan Luis 
Vivos (u-r.). In 1522 he moved to Basel, and 
spout the rest of his life between Basel and 
Freiburg in Breisgau, He died in 1530 at 
Bnscl, Erasmus was thus a cosmopolitan. 
But it has been doubted whether he spoke any 
Other modern language than his native Dutch, 
and it is certain that he usually spoke and wroto 
in Latin, Ilis editorial services in connection 
with classical writers included work on jEsop, 
Ambrose, Aristotle, Aina bins, Athanasius, 
Augustine, Basil, Cato, Cicero's De Amicitin, 
De Schedule, ami TiiffcubnuE, Quiwtiojics, 
Cyprian, Demosthenes, Euripides' Hecuba and 
Iphigcnia, Jerome and Quintus Curtiua. Nor 
is such a list complete. Still more significant 
is Erasmus’ preparation of what was the editio 
princeps rj[ the Greek text with a Latin trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament, called by Erasmus 
the iVimmji /iislnimcjifiuii. published at Basel 
in 1516, though it is probnofc most of the work 
in it was done by Erasmus at Cambridge in 
England, In the preface, Erasmus claims 
substantially that the Latin Vulgate edition ef 
the Bible must he subjected to criticism the 
same as the classical authors. Further, 
Erasmus expresses Ids wishes that nil — “ oven 
the weakest woman ” -— should read the Gospel 
for themselves. He ig thus tho first exponent 
of modern Biblical criticism. Politically, he 
claims notice by his tract Querela Pads, with 
its noble protest against war. 


Erasmus was a warm friend of Dean Colcfc 
nnd his school of St. Paul, rerotindcd about 1510. 
He wrote for it some (.'nrnifiirs, some verses on 
the school motto, Disce nut ?)ixcc<lc, and a 
Cimcifl rfc I’ncro Jean, lie also wrote the. 
school textbook De Copin Verbarum d Her inn 
(3511). This is a al oroJiDU.se of rhetorical 
phrases, which could serve ns the very basis for 
free, ready, and correct Latin composition. 
Copia is Ike supply of words, phrases, idioms, 
which gives variability so ns to be compre¬ 
hensive, and with it style so ns to leave no thing 
out in the way of matter, mid yet to keep the. 
limit of economy of words. The Copiais frnid 
lo have gone through nearly sixty editions in 
Erasmus' lifetime, nnd certainly was not less 
popular for a century afterwards. The De 
Copier was prescribed by statute for St. Paul's 
School (1 SIS)j though used there before. In 
1545-1547 it was used nl SalTrnn Walden 
Grammar School. It was prescribed in llie 
Statutes or llury St. Edmunds (7 1550), Bet- 
ford (1552), Bangor (1,508), ami in many other 
English schools. The other great works which 
may he described ns educational textbooks writ¬ 
ten by Erasmus were the Adagia (1st cd., 1500) 
nnd the Apophlbcgmala (1532), The Adagia 
in its first form gave about eight hundred 
proverbs; in its later form five times ns many. 
Proverbs were given in Greek as well ns Latin, 
and the book could Lima he used ns a Greek 
textbook. Iu fact, as Mr. Drummond has 
said, "besides to a great extent serving the 
purpose of a dictionary and a grain mar, it is a 
commonplace book, a journal, and a hook of 
travels all in one." The ApophUtcgmnla, or 
Sayings of Uie A it denis, gives little stories of 
ancient writers (Socrates, Aristippus, Diogenes, 
Cicero, Demosthenes are drawn upon), with 
usually some moral deductions giving scope to 
Erasmus to introduce nil kinds of material of 
his own. In 1510, Erasmus published tho 
CoHoguica, one of Lho most widely used school¬ 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies throughout Europe. The University 
of Paris rorhndc the use oT tho hook in 1528. 
It was condemned in 1504 nt the Council of 
Trent. Naturally, in Protestant countries, it 
was spread broadcast on account of its attacks 
on monks, abuses, and superstitions. It wag 
required by statute to be taught in many Eng¬ 
lish grammar schools. The subjects arc most 
varied, and are Lreated by the dialogue method, 
and, of course, written in Latin. (See Collo¬ 
quies.) 

But, besides positive work for education, 
Erasmus was particularly strong, a modern 
Lucian, in his satires on wlmt he considered 
corrupt and evil. The il (orits Encomium (Praise 
of Felly) (1509) holds up to ironical praise the 
whole race of monks, scholastic divines, gram¬ 
marians, and by ridiculing the old order of 
learning, opened the way Tor the new Iclena of 
the Renaissance. While it cannot be said that 
the educational opinions of Erasmus arc con- 
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lined to any one book or number of books, the 
following among Ilia works ilcnl more apecifie- 

nlly with education: the Enchiridion Militia 
Chrisliani (1J501 )De Rations Sludii (1511); 
/jisKhififl Chrisliani Iimniiiis (1510), a numiinl 
used in St. Paul's School; Instilulio Chrisliani 
Principis (1510); De Pmris stativi nc Ubcraliter 
instilwndis (1529). The De Rations Sludii, or 
On the Right Method of Study sets forth a plea 
for the study of language, i.e. Greek and Latin, 
which arc complementary and contain, "the 
whale of attainable knowledge more atten¬ 
tion should be paid to stylo and content rather 
than grammar for its own .sake, Erasmus 
then proceeds to suggest methods of teaching 
in which tho capacity of the pupil should bo 
considered and the. awakening of intelligence 
and critical insight should be aimed at. In the 
De Pueria slalitn etc liberulileY vislituendia 
(That pupils s/ioirfd straightway from their 
earliest years he trained in virtue and sound 
learning), a treatise addressed to William of 
Clevcs, Erasmus paints out the importance of 
the proper selection of a teacher, and recom- 
moruls that parents should take a personal 
interest in the education or Uicir children, for 
they .are begotten to tha commonwealth, and to 
God. Education must begin early, and depends 
on nature, practice, and training; tho liberal 
arts are the handmaidens of conduct; above all 
lovo and sympathy for the child, not fear and 
lin.rslin.esa, should bo the stimuli employed. 
It is in this essay that Erasmus attacks the 
monastic schools, and insists that it is the duty 
of Stain nnil Church to see that a supply of 
properly qualified teachers is maintained. 
The work is one of the best expressions of the 
humanistic ideal of education by one of its 
moat brilliant representatives who was quali¬ 
fied by experience to speak with some authority. 

F. W. 
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EHATOSTHENES (275-194 n.c,). — A 

prominent Greek scholar of the first Alexan¬ 


drian school. Ho was n pergonal friend of 
Archimedes, and wag librarian of the university 
at Alexandria, I-Ie ia chiefly known Tor his 
work in astronomy ami geodesy, determining 
the obliquity of the ecliptic as 23° 51' 20", ite 
also calculated the radius of the earth as the 
equivalent of about 4000 miles, nnd the length 
or a dogTce ns about seventy-nine miles, We 
are not certain as to the unit oT measure used 
by him, and it is possible that fib results were 
even closer than these. In the theory of 
numbers lie is known for his " sieve," « scheme 
for .sifting out the prime numbers. This plan 
was frequently given in arithmetics until a 
generation or so ngo. Eratosthenes was also a 

C oet. mul a general all-round savant. Afflicted 
y ophthalmia, he committed suicide in J[M u. c , 

D, 15, 3. 

ERFURT, UNIVERSITY Op. —The Uni¬ 
versity of Erfurt in Thuringia was established 
ns early as 1302, being the third university to 
be established within the confines of the present 
German Empire, Heidelberg having bqon 
founded six, and Cologne four years earlier, 
It attained considerable prominence ns n sent 
of humanism, but siiJTcrcrl greatly during the 
wnra of the Reformation, nnd was finally dis¬ 
banded in lBlfl. R. T,, Jn. 

Re/mer, ce; — 

IUMrscnm.TE, F, W. Dio Vmecreittu Erfurt in ihren 
Ycr/iflUmaacn tv. tlem Jfijiiianiajtiirj and dcr fie- 
formation; nua den QueHcii dnrocaicH/, (Tt-lnr, 
1B68-ISOO,) 

ERGOGRAPH, ■—An apparatus for record¬ 
ing the amount oT work which an individual 
enn perforin under given conditions. Tho 
apparatus is generally so constructed ns to 
isolate a small group of muscles and record tho 
number luirl extent of the contractions which 
these muscles are capable of making before 
reaching that slate of fatigue where contrac¬ 
tion becomes impossible, The original form of 
the ergograph required the muscles to raise a 
weight, A later form utilizes a spring instead 
of weights. The curves derive cl through the 
usd of the ergograph have been commonly Used 
in discussions of fatigue (fl.u,), C. H. J, 

Relereiua: — 

Joan, C. II. Laboratory Equipment for Psi/chohaical 
Esperfiiicnls, p. 220. 

ERIUGENA, JOHN SCQTUS. — An Irish 
teacher, Lhcologinu, philosopher nml pact, who 
lived in the ninth century. There is now no 
doubt among scholars as to the birthplace of 
iCriugena, or, to use the mime by which ho wna 
known to his contemporaries, John the Scot, 
He was bom in Ireland about the yenr 520, and 
presumably was educated in (lie schools of 
his native land, About the year 847 he ap¬ 
peared at the court of Charles the Buhl, and, 
ns is evident from con temp ora ry references, 
was received into royal favor and placed at tho 
head of tho palace school. At the invitation 
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of his roynl patron, he translated into Latin 
the works of l?aeudn : Dionysiu5, This task had 
a double effect on his career; by bringing him 
into prominence in the world of letters, it was 
Lho occasion of his entering into the contro¬ 
versy raging around Gottschalk's predostinnrian 
doctrine and at tho same time it opened up 
to him a new philosophical world, that of Neo- 
lhatonism, As a controversialist he wrote 
the work Dc Predestinations, and as n Neo¬ 
platonic philosopher he composed the treatise 
Dc Divisions Naturcc. Besides these writings 
lie left a number of commentaries nncl glosses, 
Lhc most important of which arc the Comnieu- 
tanj on Marcinnua Capelin, (g.tt) and the glosses 
uu the Opusciila of Boethiua ( q.a ,). Prom the 
last, which were published by Dr. Rnncl in 
100G (Johannes iScollus, Munich 1906) it 
appears that he was still alive ana in France 
as late as 867. The elate and place of his death 
are unknown. The leg end which tells of his 
having gone to Oxford at the invitation of 
Alfred tho Great, and the equally legendary 
account of his death and burial at Malmes¬ 
bury, arc devoid of historical foundation. The 
works of John the Scot, including his transla¬ 
tions, arc published by Migne in Vol. CXXII of 
the .Palrologia Latina. 

Besides being a theologian and philosopher, 
Jolm the Scot was a teacher and a copyist of 
manuscripts. As a speculative thinker ho 
ranks very high, his preeminence being all tho 
more noteworthy when one re calls how totally 
the ninth century was lacking in the spirit of 
constructive or any other kind of original effort. 
As a teacher lie was one or the group of Irish' 
men who gathered at Lnon and engaged in the 
study oT ainlcctic, theology, and Greek. The 
specimens of their work which have survived 
the wreck of time should not be judged by the 
standards of modern philology. Consider¬ 
ing the age from which they come, they are 
interesting, and not altogether valueless in the 
history of classical learning. As a copyist. John 
the Scot transcribed and glossed a number of 
school texts, some of which have come down to 
us in the original autograph. Snell, nt least, 
is the opinion of the distinguished palaeog¬ 
rapher Traubc, The mystic elements in 
John’s philosophy and theology had com¬ 
paratively little influence on his contempo¬ 
raries. It was not until the first decades of tho 
111irteentli century that the bearing of his 
pnntheisLic ideas was recognized and liis doc¬ 
trines formally condemned. His predeati- 
nnrinn doctrines had been condemned during 
bin lifetime at the local councils of Valence 
(B55) and Langres (B59). W, T. 
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ERK, LUDWIG (1007—1893). A promi¬ 
nent German composer, burn in Welzlnr, 
In 1826 lie received nil appointment at the 
Teachers' Seminary at Mflrs, which at that time 
was under the direction of Diestenveg (q.v.). 
When Dies ter weg was called to Berlin, Erk 
followed him in 1S35 ns teacher of music of the 
City Training School, where he remained for 
the rest of his lire. Erk's influence on German 
schools was especially exerted in the direction 
of fostering the beautiful and simple Gorman 
folk _ Bongs, and for this lie deserves great 
credit. Ho published a number of sang collec¬ 
tions, which became very popular; among them 
is his Deutsche FoEfalieder (German Foffc Sunns), 
Berlin, 1832-1845. p.M. 

ERLANGEN, THE ROYAL BAVARIAN 
FREDERICK-ALEXANDER UNIVERSITY 
OP.— An institution founded in the year 
1745 by the union of an academy, established 
at Bayreuth in 1742, and a Rfilernfeadenu'e, 
established at Erlangen in 1GDD by Baron 
Adam Grog von Troclmu. The new university 
possessed the four traditional faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, and philosophy from 
the start, but it led a rather precarious exist¬ 
ence until given anew lease of life by Margrave 
Christian Frederick Carl Alexander of AnsbnrJi, 
who entered upon his activity in 1709, and 
ivlioso name lias been preserved in the designa¬ 
tion of the university'. The theological faculty 
wns Protestant, the town having attracted a 
considerable number of French Protestants 
who had been exiled by the revocation of the 
Ediot of Nantes. In 1S0G the principalities 
of Ansbnch and Bayreuth, which had been 
absorbed by Prussia in 1792, were occupied by 
the French, and although the university was 
not discontinued, its mcomo was seriously 
diminished, and it suffered much hardship. 
Four years later the principality of Bayreuth 
became Bavarian, and a new era of progress 
was ushered in, which was reflected in the 
better provision made for medical and other 
scientific institutes and laboratories. Tho 
number of students in these subjects increased 
rapidly during the early eighties, and ns a result 
n number of well-equipped buildings have 
been erected during the past twenty-five years 
in order to meet the new demands. Until 
1850, the Inrgje majority of the student body 
was enrolled in the faculties of theology and 
law, but at the present day philosophy and 
medicine are in the lead, the number of students 
in the pure science division of the faculty of 
philosophy particular !y showing a considerable 
gain of late. During the winter semester 
1009-1910 there were 1187 students (forty-one 
women) in attendance, including sixty-four 
auditors (twenty-two women), the matriculated 
students being distributed as follows: theology 
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139, law .247. medicine 204, Mid philosophy 
443. It ia thug one of tho emallcst of the 
German uiuveraities, exceeding only Greifgwald 
And Rogtoek in point of enrollment;. TJie 
library contains almost 250,000 volumes and 
oyor 2000 Mbs. Among renowned tcnchera 
may be mentioned Ebrnrd in theology, Schcl- 
ling in philosophy, the poet Friedrich llfickcrt 
in Oriental languages, and von llainnor in 
German philology. H. T., Jn, 

Hehrensas; — 

J£na jsmmitot, J, O. V. Die UnixunitUt Erlangen non 
1743 - 1 & 43 . (Erlangen, 10-13.) 

Kgldk, 4*. ti'e -Brlnnfloit wufer dew Ifoirse 

WifldsEiucfi, t£tO-tOI0. (Erlrnigcn nnd Leipzig, 
1910 .) 

Miner on, ffandbuch tier gclcfirlcn I Veil, Vcl. I, p. IS. 
(S Lrassburg, 1011.) 


Doctrinae Solidiaris, 1755, which contaipa 
the elements of innthcmalics, psychology, 
natural theology, logic, jurisprudence, ethics, 
politics, and physics! with astronomy and 
physiology. He published also a number of 
editions of Greek and Latin authors, besides 
some theological writings and over n hundred 
smaller essays nnd dissertations. Many of 
these have been collected in ids Opmculn 
Oralaria (17G2) ami Opirscrda Pl\iluhyicn ii 
CtUica (1776). I\ M. 
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ERNESTI, JOHANN AUGUST (1707- 
1781). — A distinguished German theologian, 
philologist and schoolman, one of the leaders 
of the " New Humanism," wag bom in Tenn- 
stedt, Thuringia, and received his education 
at Schulnfortn and the universities of Witten¬ 
berg and Leipzig. Tn 1731 he becamo the 
colleague of Gesnor (j.ti.) at the Thoinaflschulc 
in Leipzig, and three years later, when Gefmer 
was called to GSttingen, EniGsLi succeeded 
him, nnd, for a quarter of a Century, remained 
at the head of the aohool, lie also delivered 
lectures at the university, where, in 1742, ho 
received the regular appointment as Professor 
of Eloquence. In addition, ho accepted the 
chair or theology in tho University (17119), 
hut resigned his position at the Timnuifischule. 
His influence, however, on the higher schools of 
Saxony, and through them on those of other 
Gorman states, remained very great. Tho 
Regulations for the Saxon Schools which he 
wrote in 1773 were in force for nearly three 
quarters of a century. He condemned tho 
old methods of teaching the classics, by which 
ib was attempted to give the student merely 
the ability to write Latin and to imitate the 
style of Cicero, and insisted on the rending of 
the ancient authors for the snko of their content 
and for the cultivation of literary taste and 
understanding, He laid great emphasis on 
the teaching of tile mother tongue and the 
rending of the best works of the national litera¬ 
ture, as well as on modern foreign languages, 
history and geography, philosophy and mathe¬ 
matics, including geometry, astronomy, me¬ 
chanics, and architecture. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century 
classical studies were at a Very low ebb in Ger¬ 
many. Through the influence of Gesner and 
Ernosti arid their disciples, however, a new im¬ 
pulse was given to classical learning, and that 
enthusiasm [or antiquity was aroused which ig 
later found in the works of Goothe and Schiller, 
aild which determined the character of the Ger¬ 
man gymnasium down to the second half of the 
nineteenth century, Among EriicstFs works 
the one most used in the schools was his India 
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ERNST I, THE PIOUS (1001-1075),— 
Duke of Saxc-Gotha nnd Altenhurg, the 
“ Pedagogue among Princes, 1 ' was born in 
Altenhurg, where he received a very enroful 
education under the direction of Ida mother, 
Dorothea Maria of Anlmlt. Doing an ardent 
ndhorent of Protestantism, he allied himself in 
tho Thirty Yearn' Wav with the Swedes, and 
fought valiantly, firs t under Gustavus Adolphus, 
then under his own brother, the famous Hern- 
hard of Weimar, in tho battles oT the Lech, 
Nuremberg, Eiitzen, Mid Nordlingon. In 11)35 
lie signed the Ponce of Prague, and heiiceforLh 
ho devoted all hia cITnrtjj to tho government of 
his duchy, the people of which had, in eonsc- 
quciico of .the terrible war, sunk into a very 
Bad material anil moral condition. Through 
excellent laws and a wise and economic admin¬ 
istration, he succeeded in malting Gotha one of 
the most prospermia parts of Germany, Ilis 
educational reforms were of such a funda¬ 
mental clmmctor that he may he regarded no 

the real founder of the present common school 
system of Germany. With the help of Reyhor 
(q.v.), a disciple of Rathe and Comcnius. he 
worked out a comprehensive set of school 
regulations known us the Schulmclhadus (1042), 
This code, a pedagogic masterpiece oT the 
seventeenth century, provided for compulsory 
school attendance and regulated in detail tho 
grading of schools, the courses of study, arid 
the mothorla of instruction. In addition, the 
duke caused a number of textbooks to be 
written fay Reyher, nnd distributed gratis to 
school children, He raised the salaries of 
teachers, and instituted a pension fund for 
their widows and Orphans, During hig thirty- 
five years’ resign, tho intellectual level of his 
people was raised to flUch a degree that it used 
to be said that 11 Duka Ernst's peasants were 
better educated than, nobloinen are anywhere 
else." F. M. 

See Gotha., School Rhfomu in, 
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Eoeiine. Die ptlitagogisi-hcn Beshrebungen-Ernsts rfcs 
Froriioicrl. (GaLlui, IKH6S.) 
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ERNST II, THE WISE, OF GOTHA 
(1772-1804). — A ruler who, like Ilia ancestor 
Ernst the Pious (t/.u,), took a strong interest in 
education and helped to bring about a revival 
in his state alter the decay and abuses which 
had crept into school affairs. He assisted 
Hal 7. in an n (g.u.) in founding his institution at 
Sclmcpfcntlud in 17S4, In 1730 he established 
a training sehool for teachers at Gotha at the 
head of which he placed Hauu (r/.u.), who was 
appointed inspector of schools in 1783, and 
showed great energy and vigor in pressing 
forward the educational reform. 

Sec Gotiia, Sciiooi, Refoum in, 
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ERROR OF OBSERVATION.— Common 
sense usually assumes that there is no evidence 
so direct, so accurate, and hence ao convincing 
as that given immediately by the senses. How- 
evor, a comparison of the observations of 
different persons upon the same object, or of 
dilTcrent observations of the same person upon 
an object which cannot be supposed to havo 
changed in the interim, reveals the fact that 
the evidence oT the senses is full of contradic¬ 
tions, and eQiiscf[uenfcly of errors. The Greek 
philosophers were for the most part so con¬ 
vinced of this view that they held the senses 
to yield only error and illusion, and sought in 
pure reason alone that truth which is free from 
contradiction, Modern thought, however, hns 
attempted to analyze the causes of errors of 
observation, and to devise methods by which 
they may be minimized or eliminated. 

In general, the classification and explanation 
of such errors is a mutter of psychology, We 
do not observe accurately, either because the 
sense organs da not operate in a perfect way, 
or because the mental interpretations of sen¬ 
sation arc incorrect. The errors due to the 
defects in our sense organs arc various. In 
general, the sort of sensation that we get de¬ 
pends upon our sense organs, rather than upon 
the stimulus. A given stimulus will give rise 
to tile sensation peculiar to tiro sense organ 
that it affects, IE pressure were ta affect the 
retina, ive should get light sensation. It 
follows that if we judge the stimulus to he that 
which commonly arouses a given sensation, 
wc may be in error. Moreover, certain qual¬ 
itative, quantitatiaT, and temporal differences 
and relations our senses may not be able to take 
account of. For many types of stimulus we 
have no special sense. Such differences are 
either lost or rendered imperfectly in terms of 
other differences that can be perceived. Only 
the grosser differences in intensity among 
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stimuli can he perceived. Duration and pre¬ 
cedence in time are very inaccurately estimated 
or determined where the amounts arc small. 
Many times a sense orgnn is stimulated 
pathologically, as when the cars ring from a 
cold; or by reaction from other sensations, 
aa in the case of negative nftcr-iinngcs of sight, 
or by association, with sensations from other 
senses, synesthesia, well illustrated in so- 
called colored hearing. The estimate of mag¬ 
nitude is largely dependent an Icinfcstlictk- 
sensations, and runny illusions of form, size, 
etc., are due to the peculiarities in the move¬ 
ments by which the objects are exploited by 
the sense organs, The mental attitude has 
much to do with the character of the sensa¬ 
tions that wc get, Attention determines the 
clearness of the sensation, and may result in an 
apparent modification of it. If two objects 
oi the same shape and weight, but of different 
size, are lifted, the larger one will be felt to be 
the lighter, We nre surprised that it should 
be so light, and the sLrcss of attention pro¬ 
duces the illusion of extreme lightness. Of 
two contemporaneous incidents, that upon 
which the attention is fixed is apt to be judged 
as coming first. 

In the case of illusions of mental interpre¬ 
tation, the two types distinguished by Professor 
James may be noted, — illusions of habit, or 
apperception, and illusions of expectation, or 
prepereeplian. Illusions of habit are cases 
where the habitual interpretation which is given 
to a sensation happens to he the wrong one. 
They may be illustrated by Aristotle's illusion 
of touch. An object placed between crossed 
fingers appears double, since the surfaces af¬ 
fected could not in the ordinary position of 
the fingers be touched by the same ohjeuL at 
the same lime, An illusion of expectation is 
found in proofreaders' oversights. Tlicv sec 
misspelled words, for example, ns spelled cor¬ 
rectly, because the correct spelling is in the 
mind. The extreme type of such an illusion 
is in the halUicination, where apparent sense 
perceptions arc constructed almost, if not 
quite wholly, out of imagination. Practically 
all illusions will on analysis reveal elements 
that will allow of their being classified ns il¬ 
lusions of habit or of expectation. 

The accuracy oT observation increases with 
training, anil so with age. Uncultivated per¬ 
sons show on the whole more imp Directions 
in their observations than do those who have 
had better advantages. Obscrvalmns re¬ 
ported ortcr an interval or Lime arc liable to 
the distortions of an imperfect memory. Sug¬ 
gestions of all sorts may affect such reports, and 
oven the original observation mny bo affected 
by suggestion. The suggestion or a lawyer 
or of the situation mny wnrp flic inmioiT of 
n witness without his realizing it. -Children 
can easily be subjected to suggestions. While, 
on the one hand, they possess a certain " in¬ 
nocence" of sense, since their minds are not 
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so full of interpretations to apply fallaciously ing of kindergarten touchers. It is an outgrowth 
to sensations an arc those of adults, on the of the first free kindergarten established in New 
other, they lack a critical sense by which York (1978) by Felix Adler, the founder of the 
observations can be Tendered exact. Children Ethicnl Culture Society (1870). The aim of this 
may easily be pcr.sundcd that they smell odors Society, which now is organized in many cities 
that do not exist. Indeed, such illusions can in the United States, England, Germany, Austria, 
readily be suggested to adults, especially if their and Switzerland, is to seek wlmt is good ami to 
omolions are stirred. promote the moral development of the individual 

Scientific men, recognizing the liability and society. The school was established ns a 

to errors of observation, have endeavored practical experiment to base education on the 
to take account of them mathematically, so principles of the Ethical Culture Society. It 
that results might be subject to correction aims to develop persons competent to readjust 

corresponding to known or probable errors, this environment in accordance with moral ideals 

In some eases it is found that observation and to impart an enthusiasm for progress which 
makes a certain error invariably, Such an centers in moral relations and the diminution of 

inaccuracy is cnllcd a constant error, Tho the evils of the world. Hence emphasis is laid 

nstronomer's " personal equation " is an ex- in nil departments of the school on direct ethical 

ample of this, If one is attempting to note instruction, ns well ns nil possible indirect moral 

the time af an astronomical event, it will seem influences based on social relations between the 

to come earlier whon his attention is fixed moro different classes, for the school tolerates no dis- 

on the clock, and later when hois thinking more tinclion or race, creed, or social status, The 

of the evant itself. This' tendency in tho freedom enjoyed by the school has been cm- 

individual may be experimentally measured ployed in promoting experiments in the tcnch- 

nncl his observations corrected. Where many ingot tho different school subjects, especially in 

observations arc made of the same or similar English (see Festivals, School), in manual nils, 

phenomena, and it. is noted tlint thcro arc in which tho school wan a pioneer, and in history, 

many differences which can be ranged about Literature, history, and manual arts are closely 

a median (see Statistical Method) , we may related with the ethical instruction in promoting 

suppose that the errors are due lo a variety the essentially moral aim or the school. A 

of enusea, anil that they arc distributed os by healthy democratic spirit, sympathy between 

chance, some in one direction, some in another, different classes, creeds, and vocations, an ap- 

In such cases the probable error can be cal- preoiation of the evolutionary progress of the 

ciliated. The chances that the correct ob- world, and a consciousness of the unity of all 

serration bills within certain limits are thus human beings and human activities nre the 

stated mathematically, The probable error desired ends of tho Ethical Culture School. 

is a most important factor in determining tho 
reliability of statistical results. E. N. H. References: 

_ , Adleo, Felix. The DiBlin dire Aims of tho Ethical Cul- 

HeiBruncBB: Iiiro Schools. (New York, 1002.) 

SCLOY, J. Illusions, (New York, IB82.) Moral Instruction •/ Children. (Now York, 1308.) 

TiionJVBiXB, E. L. Menial and Social Meaaurmenls. Ethical Coltucr School,. OcnenU Ou/finc of Caune 

(New York, 10D4.) of Study. (New Yurk.) 


ERSKINE COLLEGE, DUE WEST S. C. - 
A coeducational institution, organized in IB37 
as the property of the Associate Reformed 
Eras by tom n Synod of the South. Preparatory 
and collegiate courses arc given. The entrance 
requirements to the college, which confers 
degrees, arc equivalent to about twelve points 
of high school work. 

ERYSIPELAS.—See Contagious Diseases. 

ESPERANTO.—Sec Languages, Ailtifi- 
dial. 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN EDUCA¬ 
TION. —See CnuuG)! Schools ; also Bishops’ 
Schools ; Canon Law and Ed ucation ; 

DlSSENTEUa AND EDUCATION. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL, NEW 
YORK, — An institution which provides instruc¬ 
tion from tho kindergarten through tho high 
school and maintains a department for the train- 
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ETHICAL INSTRUCTION,—See Momai. 
Education. 

ETHICAL TRAINING. — Sec Mqual 
Education. 

ETHICS AND EDUCATION. — Historical 
and Theoretical Relation of. —Since good and 
evil are incident to life, and there are right 
and wrong ways of attaining good nnd avoiding 
evil, there is a natural incentive Lo morals. 
It would appear, therefore, that ethics — which 
ia the attempt to give our interest in svhfit is 
good and bail, right nnd wrong, the proportions 
of a science — would bo chiefly concerned with 
tho classification or natural goods and lIid dis¬ 
covery' of tho most efficient means of securing 
and disseminating them. But 1 La problems 
have seldom been so naturally nnd so simply 
concoivcd. Instead of a primary interest in 
the classification of goods, ethical inquiry has 
shown much greater interest in such problems 
as the nature of the good, the relation of the 
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good to the useful, the pleasant, and the de¬ 
sirable, and whether there is one good nr many 
goods, And instead of n primary interest 
in discovering the moat efficient means by 
which the goods of life may be secured and 
disseminated, it has shown much greater interest 
in inquiring about the nature of obligation, tlm 
foundation of rights and duties, the extent of 
responsibility, and tlic freedom of the will. 
In other words, there has generally been a 
" moral ” coloring to human reflection on the 
pursuit of the good, n sense, that is, that men 
confronted by the consideration of good and 
right have other and deeper problems than that 
of means to ends. Thus Plato could picture 
the perfectly unjust man ns one who none the 
loss might have in all quarters the reputation 
of justice; and Kant could exclaim, "Tho 
night of a being who ia not adorned with a 
single feature aT a pure and good will enjoying 
unbroken prosperity can never give plcnsuvo 
to an impartial, rational spectator." These 
illustrations may give one the feeling of what 
is meant by 11 moral, 11 a feeling which it is easier 
to appreciate than to define. An adequato 
understanding of it can be had only from a 
study of the general development of moral ideas. 
This ia a large task, and can be treated hero 
only in n summary fashion. 

It is customary to clnim that ethics first 
attained something like the dignity of an in¬ 
dependent science with the Sophists of ancient 
Greece (q.u,), that is, about tho fifth century 
u.c, The claim may be allowed, provided we 
remember that- it i a significant only in view 
of that particular course of civilization, which 
Europeans and their descendants arc wont to 
regard ns the main line of the world’s progress. 
Hut tho beginnings of the science af ethics Were 
naturally not the beginnings of morality. 
The terms " ethics “ and " moral, 11 having, 
as they do, tho primary meaning of the cus¬ 
tomary and habitual, indicate very clearly 
that moral philosophy began in reflection on the 
established customs and habits of the soeiety 
which produced it. Indeed, if it is usual to 
begin the history of the science of ethics with 
the Greeks, it is also usual to begin the history 
of morals with the rites and ceremonies of 
primitive peoples, their clan anil group cus¬ 
toms, their habits oE living. It is char¬ 
acteristic of these customs and habits that 
they are thought to bo helpful in promoting 
the general well-being of the community, and 
it is apparent that they gradually grow up os 
organized methods of controlling the forces of 
nature and the conduct of individuals. Yet 
it is also apparent that primitive society does 
not justify them on utilitarian grounds. They 
have that peculiar sanctity which, ns already 
noted, is called moral, a sanctity which makes 
them binding even when they are not service¬ 
able, and which steadily opposes change and 
innovation. Thus in the most primitive so¬ 
cieties with which anthropology has made us 


familiar, we find that individuals arc expected 
to make their conduct conform to customs long 
established and carefully guarded, and that 
lack of conformity is severely dealt with, 
Primitive morals consist thus of organized 
practices which confine the conduct of indi¬ 
viduals within restricted limits, not because 
these practices have proved to he really ser¬ 
viceable, but beenusa they arc Telt to be au¬ 
thoritative and obligatory. They determine 
the training of the young and shape the ideals 
and practices of education in its beginnings. 

See Pjumjtjve Society, Edvcation in. 

How the practices which constitute prim¬ 
itive morals get that peculiar sanction which 
is strong enough to outweigh for generations 
and even centuries the failure to meet the test 
of genuine scrviceabloness, is nil inquiry of 
considerable interest anti of remarkable diffi¬ 
culty. It ia important to note that they have 
this sanction long before any one thinks of 
questioning it or discovering reasons for it. 
As a consequence, it turns out that the reasons 
savages give for tlieir customs and habits arc 
far from reliable, Even with peoples of con¬ 
siderable civilization, it is usual to find that 
their established practices arc referred brick 
to some early legislator whose personality is 
largely mythical, or to the revelation of some 
divinity, All of this goes to show that men 
have often been more interested in making 
morals authoritative than in discovering ex¬ 
actly why moral practices are performed. 
Perhaps we should Bay, in view or tho facts 
at our command, that these practices get their 
snnetion originally because of their congruity 
with what we may call primitive imagination. 
They fitted well into the general picture of 
things which men rather spontaneously formed, 
and thus became intimately bound up with tlieir 
outlook upon life and the world, If this ia 
so, it is perhaps not difficult to understand why 
the reasons given for tlieir performance after 
they have become established Are so inadequate 
ns explanations of tlieir origin. 

It is to be no Led also that morals undergo 
many transformations, and exhibit great variety, 
quite independent of any marked reflection 
upon them. Historians have traced with con¬ 
siderable success these variations, an cl foil ml 
explanations of them in physical, economic, 
and social conditio ns. It ia natural to suppose 
that as these conditions change, the customs 
and habits of men will change wiLh them. 
Utility, Ido, must evidently be an important 
factor in moral development. For while 
practices long continue the utility of which is 
questionable, it is inevitable that these prac¬ 
tices tend to break down in proportion as they 
fail of genuine scrviccablemm Thus we may 
recognize a natural evolution of morals, to a 
large extent independent of reflective ethical 
inquiry, 

Now, while it would be unwarrantable to 
claim that there wua no such inquiry beloro 
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the Sophists, or that it was not an important were regarded ns the destroyers o[ tradition, 
factor in mural development, the general con- or that they wrought a revolution in uduciuiau, 
sidemtiniis we have noted do, none the less, Since they regarded virtue as the decent equip- 
u I lord an approximately accurate setting for merit of men for life, they made education 
the reflections of the Sophists. They met a the indispensable adjunct or mumls, and nt 
hotly of established practices sunetificd by nu- the same times determined its eimtonl ami 
Lliorlty and tradition, marked by many indica- methods in view of lliw new moral deniniul. 
Cjtms of a long history, and of (IcrivaLion from Ethics and education, so far as they indicated 
many contributing sources. The situation intellectual in teres Is, were practically identical, 
which they thus faced they put ia question, Tim relation of HuernUis (4(18-301)) to this 
The incentives to their procedure are doubtless general movement.is ambiguous. lie was one 
to bu found in the social movement iff the with Uie Sophists in his emit on lion that virtue' 
time; lint urn* concern is with the pnieedure can he taught, tliiil knowledge and morality 
itself rathec than with its causes. We may go hand in hand, that culiglitollment or mind 

note, however, that amid all tlm moral practices is pmotprisito to right nelinn. liut history 

of the Greeks which concern the rein Lions of in- credits him with a violent opposition to Hie 
lUviduals to one another and to society nt Sophists. It looks to us now na if Lliut op- 

large, the rights of property, the relation of the position nifty liave been rooted inure in social 

sexes, — that general domain which we cover by and political considerations than in nny genuine 
tlm terms "rights," "duties,” *'obligations/ 1 •— difference in aim or me thud. Yet (hen; seems 
there had grown up the conception iff individual to have marked the teaching iff Socrates a pro- 
virtue or excellence. The Greek imagination found sense of the ultimuLeimcliangoftbloness or 
had formed a picture of the kind of man it was whatever can he called goad and bad, right and 

worth wbilft to be. This picture had found its wrong, which the Sophists lacked. He seems 

way into story anil drama, but it had also to hnvo created a passion for discussion and an 

been drawn in terms of moral precepts. The engaging search for that " real truth inside 

"nothing in excess” and "know thyself," man” which would both illuminate conduct 
which Plato tells us had been dedicated to and satisfy the mind. This lie did with mi 
Apollo at Delphi as the first-fruits of wisdom, ironic modesty which made that truth forever 
express an iilcn of balance and intelligence, just beyond one’s ranch, and yet was _so tin- 
Wiso men like Tlmlcs, Solon, and bias held a shakahly backed up by a firm belief in that 
place in the popular mind on account of their truth’s reality Llmt faith instead of skepticism 
practical wisdom and their apposite sayings, was the result. That justice, Lem per nil cc. 
These conceptions of humnn excellence do not. courage, the good, are not things to be ehmigeil 
however, seem to have advanced mu eh beyond as suits the opportunity, hut thoroughly gen- 
tlieir exhibition in individual character or in nine and changeless, eluding our definitions, 
proverbial utterance. Even Democritus (‘ICO- perhaps, yet unalterable possessions of tiia 
3tiD n.c.), who was one of the moat conspicuous soul — such seems to have been the fniLh nf 
of Greek Hunkers, and who is credited with Greece’s greatest talker- 
the production of n work on ethics, seems to I’lato (427-317) hud this anmo luith by tcni- 
hnvc been contented with wise sayings instead pern incut, enriched it through companionship 
of acute analysis. Ilia 11 golden sayings ” aro with Kocrates, mid transformed it by his own 
golden, but they da not form an inquiry, genius inLo one of the perduring philosophies of 
In striking contrast tu Democritus stands history. If lire is to attain the dignity of 
Ins toivnsiiinn and contemporary, fclio Sophist the best, he the kind of life it might, it must, 
lh'Otaganuj (1BU-4LJ. n.c.). He too lmd a great according to Plata, involve a vision o[ the good 
saving, well known to history : "Man is the and express that vision ina realized social order, 
measure of all things, or tilings that arc, that Hut vision and expression interplay, Tor the 
they urc, ami of things Unit ure not, that they good is seen not through isolated self-jumlysis 
tiro not." That saying is an ethical reflection or the soulj hut through Hie perfectibility of 
which is typical of the sophistical movement social relations which man’s nuLimd mlmirn- 
in its prime. It attempts to cut murals off Lion of the good discloses. There is a kind of 
ut mice fi-iiin authority and tradition, mol to analogy between the individual and society, so 
found hiumui conduct directly upon human that fcliu Greek kliwil of intelligence and balance 
nu turn and mail’s primary inlevcsL in bin success in a limn is but il wailing in smaller let Lera — 
nod well-being. According Lo the Sophists, the figure is Plato’s — of intelligence and 
Uu; rules with which men’s conduct may be balance in the .State- Fiirlhcnnnrn, iiitelli- 
rmsDiialjly expected to conform aro the rules gonce and hill mice nre conceived to be ideals 
which arc dolormiiiod by his nature anil needs, not only of conduct, but idrto of appreciation, 
Ho the .Sup his Us ttuighl. Their great business ho that the good becomes the concept of every 
was ire hie u li on, to free men’s minds by n, excellence, the beuuLiful ns wall ns the useful 
thorough acquaintance with humnn society and tlm true. Plato asks us thus to contein- 
tunl the world in onler that human conduct plate n vision of beauty as well as an idonl of 
might be freely directed toward Lho attainable conduct and a goal iff thought. But the ca- 
ami satisfactory, [t ia no wonder llinL they aential thing is that this contemplation must-be 
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worked nut in social terras, and, when worked 
out, is seen to disclose the enduring pattern 
of things which nltmcts by its own excellence 
and creates by its own power. Particulars 
of conduct, things like justice and temperance, 
which wo call the virtues, appeared thus to 
Plato to be dependent an a whole of excellence, 
to bn its manifold instances, or some relation 
interwoven with them. One could not be 
genuinely virtuous in some single direction, 
but rather more or less virtuous ns a whole and 
as a member of a society which as a whole is 
more or less virtuous. The good is one. Sel¬ 
dom has history revealed a finer Faith in its 
reality and in its possibilities. 

The practical prublem set by the philosophy 
oT Plato was the organising of society in the 
interest or the ideal it discloses, and this he 
conceived to be primarily the problem of 
education. The details of his system we still 
read with surprise at their boldness, their nov¬ 
elty, and their foresight. They are every¬ 
where joined to an insistent demand, which is 
both the fundamental characteristic of the 
Platonic scheme of education and a natural 
result of his ethical attitude. That demand 
is that education should aim at individual dis¬ 
interestedness. So Plato valued more highly 
tlie studies we nail abstract and speculative 
than those we call concrete and useful. The 
latter,he believed, fix attention on the immedi¬ 
ately practical and the isolated, and tliua, by 
fostering the desire Tor individual success, 
proil!etc the impulses which lend to social dis¬ 
organization, The former, however, by fixing 
attention on the impersonal and the general, 
tend to minimize the purely individual am¬ 
bitions and desires, give breadth of view, and 
thus make possible a clearer vision of the social 
good. Philosophers were to head liis State, 
solely because they are trained to pass dis¬ 
interested and impersonal judgments upon 
the affairs of life. To believe that the good as 
realizable is n social ideal, nml to teach with an 
eye primarily to individual efficiency or success, 
involved for Pinto an insuperable contradic¬ 
tion^ That is why the peculiarity of his ed¬ 
ucational problem is a natural result of his 
ethical attitude. 

The ethics of Plato constitute an important 
document in the history or education. Wher¬ 
ever we find the insistence that education 
should equip youth for life by making them 
broadly disinterested rather than narrowly 
efficient, by teaching them subjects which 
make for largeness oT mind rather than for 
practical success, by fixing the attention on 
something which cannot lie measured by 
worldly accomplishment, there we find the 
spirit of Plato either directly exerted or arising 
from some fresh contemplation of social ideals. 
It has been a dominant spirit in education for 
centuries, shaping ideals and methods, and 
liegeLting that idea oT education which we call 
liberal. (Sec Humanism; Liuetiai. Education.) 


Aristotle (384-322) > keeps his thinking true 
to the general conception tlmt the central prob¬ 
lem of otldes is to provide an ideal for conduct. 
But lie individualizes the ideal, laying stress, as 
did Socrates and the Sophists, upon personal 
attainments. does |1C| F conceive the best 

possible life as independent or social relations. 

It must be worked out, if it is to be attained, in 
the best possible State, hut it is primarily a mat¬ 
ter of individual perfection rather than of the 
perfection of society. While Plato could main¬ 
tain thnt the individual happiness of citizens 
is subordinate to the perfection of the State, 
Aristotle held that the State is at best but an 
instrument in aid of individual well-being. It 
is one of the goods of life which, like maturity, 
health, friends, nnd property, minister to men’s 
larger capabilities. lie thus conceived ethics 
to be a branch of politics, not because the State 
comes rationally first as setting an ideal, hut 
naturally first as the environment of human 
relntiong and the domain or human activities. 
Moreover, the ideal is not with him the Platonic 
pattern of goodness thnt attracts by its ex¬ 
cellence and creates by its power ; it is rather 
the free exercise of the function or activity 
which is peculiarly characteristic of man. Ail 
things, thinks Aristotle, have their character¬ 
istic activities which largely distinguish what 
they arc, and the free exercise of which consti¬ 
tutes the good at which all things aim, The 
beat life fnr men involves, therefore, the exercise 
of all their natural activities, but particularly 
the exercise of that activity by which men arc 
peculiarly distinguished. And bins is reason. 
Now the ideal which reason sets is twofold. 
It involves the virtuous control of conduct and 
the free exercise of reflection. Accordingly 
the ethics 0 r Aristotle comprises an exa mi na¬ 
tion of the virtues, those types of excellence 
which make the admirable man, nod also nn 
emphasis on intellectual exercise pursued in 
Us own interest for the self-sustaining joy of 
it. Thus the perfect man must be not only a 
citizen possessed of mature powers, abundant 
wealth, and friends, admirable for his justice, 
high-mind oil muss. temperance, nnd generosity ; 
lie must also bo reflective, letting his mind play 
freely about the concerns of life nnd the con¬ 
stitution of nature in order that lie may attain 
the supreme excellence or disinterested intelli¬ 
gence. In a sense this is PinLo transformed, ft 
faith in an enduring pattern or goodness trans¬ 
lated into terms of human psychology and 
natural science, and presented as a goal'of 
activiLy rather than as an insight into abiding 
realities. 

This suggested contrast in illustrated in 
Aristotle’s treatment oT the virtues. With him 
the]’ are not partial though related manifesta¬ 
tions of a good essentially one and eternal, they 
are rather organized and controlled tendencies lo 
action in those critical situations where the pos¬ 
sibilities of behavior are contrasted and opposite. 
Thus a man is courageous when he lias acquired 
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the scltlcd habit of reacting to (lunger with lib ment springing from the vision of it. Often 
natural tendencies to (light or rashness con- these ethical reflections presented an astonishing 
trolled. He ia, as it were, a "mean ” between contrast to the popular morality or the times 
the cowardly and the headstrong. Other virtues which produced them; and this contrast has 
arc similarly construed, Here again wo havo been so heightened by the imagination of many 
the familiar Greek emphasis on balanco and in- historians that wo arc wont to think of the 
telligence, but it is defined now in terms of the centuries which marked the beginnings of the 
formation of habits. And if the virtues are to Roman Empire anil the spread of Christianity 
be unified, they can become so only ns the in- ns centuries of moral debauchery, and to regard 
dividual attains a unified control af Iris hnbitual their ethical ideids ns protests wrung from, 
reactions in tlio Taco of the varied crises of can- despair. It is saner to think of thorn in the 
duct. If this unified control is to be attained, main ns the continuance of the Greek habit of 
ho must carry his conduct up into the domain at mind. The two clhicol philosophies which 
reflection, where the bearing of things can bo arc regarded us characteristically Roman, the 
seen and appreciated. "Anybody can give or Stoic and Lho Epicurean, received their initial 
spend money, but to give it to the right persons, impulse from Greek thinkers and spread under 
to give tlio right amount of it, and to givo it at Greek influence and instruction; Neoplatonism 
the right time and for tlio right enuse and in tlio urns Tlnto revived anil molding Jewish pliil- 
riglit way, this is not what anybody can do, nor osnpliy ; Christianity itself, under Greek 
is it easy. 1 in/luenco, ennui to think nf Jesus not only ns 

With Aristotle the Greek ideal attained its the MoBsiab, tho bringcr of comfort and snl- 
liighcst expression, Plato beheld it with a ration, but also ns the pattern uf perfection, 
finer passion, perhaps, colored by a beauty the founder of a kingdom wherein membership 
not quite of this world, and endued with an at- constituted the best life, 
niosphere not wholly human. lie might have Of nil these ethical tendencies, Stoicism 

expressed that passion in the words of Sopho- (g.a.) find Epicureanism have perhaps the 

cles: " 0 Unit my lot might lead me in the path best right to rank ns ethical philosophies. The 
of holy innocence of thought and deed, tho path ideal of the one, conceived as the resolute will, 
which august laws ordain, laws which in tho and or tho other, ns the sensitive disposition, 
highest heaven Imd their birth, neither did tlio were grounded in a consideration uf man's 
race of mortal man beget them, nor shall oblivion needs mid capacities in view of his surround- 

uver put them to sleep; tho power of God ia ings. These ideals have become violently 

mighty in them, and growctli not old I" And contrasted in men’s imagination. The Stoic, 
Plato did say of his perfect State : " In heaven as Seneca (4-G5), Epictetus (first century a.d.), 
there is laid up a pattern of such n city, and and Marcus Aurelius (121—ISO) have pietuml 
lie who desires may behold it, and, beholding, him, stnnds free from the allurements or 
govern himself accordingly. Hut wliolhor lliora passion, umlnunLod by cnlnmity, aelf-poiacd, 
really is or ever will be such nu aito is of no his soul steadfast and resoluLo to do his part in 
importance to him ; for he will net according to the world '* whether God or aloniH rule." The 
the laws of that city and of no other.” Aristotlo Epicurean, ah the fine character of Epicurus 
beheld it with a calm confidence unLouched by (q.v.) (341-270 n.c.) himself mid the poetry (if 
suspicions of its remoteness. For him it was the LucreLius (OO-fifi ii.c.) formed him, is open to 
ideal of the best life attainable by man: best tho joys or life, his noul aLLuned anil sensi live 
because itemboilicil tlio exercise of man’s greatest to the’solicitations of happiness, his mind freed 
capacities, nnd attainable because it was grounded from cosmic obligations, since nature, being 
in tho indications of these capaeities themselves, but matter continually reorganized according 
the existence of which guaranteed it without tire to changeless laws, is indifferent to nil its prod¬ 
uced of other support. ucts, and yet nlTords Lhe iitsLnimenLs to Imppi- 

Greek cLliics, beginning with tho Sophists nnd ness, if care is taken to discover nnd employ 
culminating in Aristotle, substituted thus for them. Contrasted as these iilcnls are, the one 
the current anil traditional inonds the con- tending townril insensibility mill the other 
ccption nf the best life for man in the light of toward dissoluteness, they Involved an iilen- 
hia natural needs, surroundings, and capacities, ticnl discipline, the understanding of human 
Its dominant ideas were balance and intelli- nnLuro and the control of its propensities, 
gcncc. It was an ideal at once of conduct and of Consequently both Htoic and Ejiicuienn could 
education, Wherever Greek influence went, — find Lhe aim of education Lo lie in l-lic iluvclop- 
nnd tlial means throughout Western civilization, ment of personality, and value its content and 
— ethical inquiry felt its impression. The con- methods as these contributed to tlmL aim. 
cep Lion of the best life, the terms in which it For the development uf ethics Christianity 
was expressed, tlio means by which it might is especially noteworthy for its exaltation of 
lie reached, tho sanctions which might be urged new virtues. Aristotle emphasized such human 
in its support, — these tilings might vary, but excellences ns wisdom, temperance, courage, 
reflection on morals tended to substitute for juslico, high-inindeilness, liberniitv, and friend- 
traditional practices a conception oT the best ship. Christianity taught meekness, sclf-snc- 
life, or to suffuse these practices with a senti- rifice, service, charity, mercy, peace, long- 
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suffering, forgiveness, faith, hope, nnd love, might he avoided; they were not the conscioug- 
In so teaching, it did more than lengthen the ness of a nation saved by its aivn efforts for its 
list of tha rvuits of the spirit. It tended cm- own dcstinv. The tilings of the mind were 
plialicalJy to niter for re/lection the philo- supported Ijy patronage rattier than by the 
sophienl view of things. The world, in its quickened intelligence of a people. A multi- 
eoneeption, liarl became somehow soiled, so tude that could not amuse itself find to he 
that men could not.behave toward one another^ amused by ailmiiiistrntivc ingenuity. Lire 
as beings exulting in the pride of life. They tended more aud more to become artificial, 
faced one another as creatures needing help. It is clear that to Marcus Aurelius, who snirl 
consolation, and comfort. They raced, too, that " even in a palace life may be well lived," 
a Clod who would be. to them ns a father if the survey cf imperial possibilities Afforded no 
they, as children, would submit themselves in other prospect than another day of wearisome 
meekness to his parental carp. Thus there details, desperately in need af something 
has been in the ethics of Christianity thcflcnsr, refreshing, but finding only conventionality for 
that human relations have been determined its support. Not that men wore genernlly 
by an overwhelming calamity which spoiled conscious of bucIi an atmosphere, hut that in 
and debased nature, making it unfit to be n bucK they lived, nnd, breathing it, found it 
source of inspiration and a sustainor of hnppi- stifling, — if this was bo, it is no wonder tlinb 
ness, putting men rather in desperate need of men were tired and sought ideals of life which 
one another’s help and of salvation. There rested the sou], hut did not inspire, 
has been, in contrast with thin lire, tho vision The Middle Ages, as we arc wont to regard 
of the City of God, on which men should set them, were possessed by Christianity, hut by 
their affections, and in the radianco af which Christianity organized and administered by 
the joys and toils of tho present become in- tha Church aim joined with the Empire in 
significant and petty. It afforded nn ideal modifying the destinies of Europe. So dami- 
whir-li could comfort and ennoble, hut which nant wag thnt possession, anil so frequently hns 
could also render men insensible to the do- history been written in terms of it, that the re¬ 
mands of this life ami indifferent to the possi- markable differcnco between the inamls of 
bilities of natural goodness. Its training was men in thoir everyday life nnd the ideal of the 
of tho spirit in the paths of pence liy the means best life as it found expression in the Church 
of grace. So that when Christianity first is overlooked, That ideal Mr. Bryce has 
possessed the world, it did not turn men's thus described: " A life in the Church, for 
miud<3 toward a knowledge and conquest of the Church, through the Church; a life which 
naturo in the interest of human happiness, she blessed in mass nt morning nnd sent to 
(See CiiniaTiAN Euuoation.) peaceful rest by the vesper hymn; a lire which 

Yet the sense of the futility of all things she supported by the constantly recurring 
earthly should, not be set down as a thing stimulus of the uncrameuts, relieving it by 
peculiarly Christian. While we arc justified confession, purifying it by penance, admonish- 
in regarding the ethical ideals of the Greco- ing it by the presentation oT visible objects fur 
Iloin aii period ns a continuation of the Greek contemplation and worship — this was Die 
habit of mind rather than as n protest ngainat life which they of tho Middle Ages conceived 
a widespread depravity in human affairs, wo of as the rightful life of man; it was the actual 
must recognize that they were generally marked life or mniiy, the ideal of nil." But rarely has 
by n sad world-weariness. They were so often there been a time when human relations were 
the ideals of tired men. Various reasons have marked by so much inhumanity nnd sordid 
been assigned Tor this. Perhaps we find the worldlincas, and yet which could own an ideal 
clew to tho matter in tho fact that the gencrnl bo unworldly. To that ideal men turned to 
imagination wag dominated hy the idea of seek enlightenment and instruction. In the 
imperial conquest, of the restless expansion of shelter of the Church schools were founded, 
the arms and power of Rome. Great victories The teachers were clerics. nnd even when uni- 
cotild arouse great enthusiasms, but those varsities were established, with their eluirnc- 
victorics tended more and more to be nothing toristic institutional independence, the teachers 
but the subjugation af uncivilized hordes still for the most part were members of some 
which imposed upon the Roman a burden of religious order, whether they taught medicine, 
administration without contributing ta the law, rhetoric, physics, or theology. The more 
intellectual life of the time, The greatest the learning of the Middle Ages became organ- 
energy was spent upon a task which yielded ized, the more it modified and expanded the 
little spiritual reward beyond tho conscious' ethical ideal. This is seen, for instance, in 
ness of tho successful handling of matters of Abfilard (g.u.) (1070-1142)and Thomna Aquinos 
ran tine. The conquest of barbarians by ( q.v .) (122-4-1274). The former, under the 
Romans afforded none of the groat stimuli title 11 Know Thyself," Rented morality as an 
to creative imagination which marked the independent science based upon the will and 
robust defense of Greeks against the Persian, conscience; and the latter regarded the State 
The fruits of war were booty nnd the task of once more as an instrument for human perfee- 
so organizing savage crowds that future trouble tion in this life. But most significant, perhaps, 
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is Lhc work nf Roger Bacon (g.n.) (1214?-1204). they hu.il been weakened to the point of in- 
Part VII of his Opus jl/njus is n rnni&rknblo mlcquncy wns comparatively abrupt. Francis 
discussion uf monil pliilosoplij'. Tt cuds with Bacon (15(51-1026), Descartes (lfiO/MGSO), 
tlin exaltation of Christian ideas as supreme: and Hobbes (15SS-IG71)) [fjq.v.), for instance, 
but it discusses civic morality and personal write with the appreciation of the need of new 
morality in the light nr history. On these foundations which is the outcome not merely 
topics Uacon dwella at length because of " Lite of n gradual preparation, but also of sudden 
beauty of Hie subject and Llu> rarity cd tlm ami revolutionary insight. Francis llacou 
books treating of it,” Aristotle is Ids great may be said Lo have raised a new ideal, hut IL 
authority, but he speaks of liis search for was an ideal of the organization of the iuslrti- 
Sencen, long unknown trj him " and prubnbly incuts at men’s disposal for the attainment of 
to others, 11 and quotes him frequently. He the best life. These wore primarily science, 
nilirms that admirable truths on the subject industry, and tiro arts, llncon provided for 
of personal character and conduct Jmve been the Church, leaving its authority undisturbed 
sot Tortb by heathen writers, which put Chris- in those directions which science, industry, 
tinna Ln slinmc, While his work is exceptional, and the arts do not touch; but for these enLer- 
it indicates a new and growing interest in the prises lie claimed an independent domain, free 
ctliicnl reflection nf the time. from authority and tradition and founded 

There were also influences independent of squarely upon attainable human experience, 
the Church which contributed to the enlarge- Like Plato, lie could sketch a pOiTect Slate, but 
incut nf ethical conceptions. The institution in science, industry, and the arts it was founded, 
of chivalry, with ita ideal of the knight without mid iii ( their interests organized. .Descartes, 
fear and without reproach, its emphasis on confessing his willingness to submit his opinions 
courtesy, gentleness, succor of the oppressed, to authority, proclaimed under cover of that 
ami respect for women, aroused an admiration confession his belief in the equnl and natural 
of new virtues as embodied in the wnrrior who ability of all men to distinguish between good 
was also a gentleman, And such organism- and bad, trim ami false, and insisted that what 
tions ns Ilia Hanseatic League, arising earlier men need in their concerns is not the guidance 
than the thirteenth century, ami formed in the of authority, but a method for profitably 
interests of safer trade and more intelligent conducting their thoughts and experiences, 
commercial and industrial relations, began to Hobbes attacked the idea of authority itself 
make the demand for ethical recognition in a and found it resting ultimately on the mutual 
domain of human activity hitherto almost consent of won unwilling to trust one another 
completely neglected by the moral philosopher, when left to their own natural devices; for 
Its noon has been long delayed, hut its dawn the naluriil condition or mankind is, lm thought, 
was early. a war of every man ngninat every other, and, 

It is apparent that modern ethics was not "which is worst of all, continual four and 
confronted with a dearth of ideals, It pos- danger of violent death; and the life of man 
flossed the moral philosophies of ancient times, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short," 
and tliD heritage of the Middle Ages. Indeed, Authority, once established, he would have 
many a modern book is hut a commendation ol absolute, but he grounded it solely mi nature, 
the long-faniilinr, a discussion of the best life anil jualilicd its existence solely as an institu- 
nnd of the virtues; and moral education liny lion which makes for peace among men. 
oTton been conceived ns the study of classical Work like nil this was not the beginning of a 
literature. Yet it is not to the rewriting of new cm, but it proclaimed the full conscious- 
old Lheinea, however freak Aiul invigorating, ness or one. Progress was openly arrayed 
that we should turn for the modern emphasis, against tradition, and it has fought a eonquer- 
It was not for new irlcnls that modern ethical ing battle ever since. That buttle lias been 
philosophers searched the scriptures anti llioir .stubborn, and is still continued, but to-day it 
own lives, but for a new authority, new methods, is a commonplace to a/Tinn that authority rests 
and now instruments. The Church ideal, on an accommodation and consent, that method 
although, ns has been noted, tlicra were tend- is but organized experience, and that the pri- 
nneics in ethics which made for its modifica- mury instruments of human welfare nvc science, 
timij had acquired during the early years of industry, and the nrts, 

Clmstiunity and during the Middle Ages a The history of modern ethics is the, history 
superhuman authority resting upon an insti- of Lhc increasing recognition by moral phif- 
tution considered divine. Neither the author- osophers of these principles. It 1ms been, 
ity nor the institution endured without chal- moreover, n history tangled and confused, for 
tenge. The forces limb weakened them — the spirit of modern ethics has never boon 
the expansion of men's minds through study, completely the spirit nf the institutions which 
the steady, if slow, growth of u first-hand knowL have possessed the power and vesniu'ceg of 
edge of nature, the strife between popes and modern times. It has had to win resources 
emperors, the growth of nationalities, the dis- ami power by revolution and compromise. It 
covery of new parts of the earth — weakened was thus marked, ns we are wont to say, by 
them gradually, but the consciousness that an intense individualism, silica it was tho 
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spirit of persons rather than or institutions, it may apprehend things without error, anti 
Tliroe liuntlrcd years after Francis Bacon and in the best possible way.” All this is’ eon- 
Hoblitss, an emperor can still claim that he is eoived in the modern spirit, lint Spinoza on- 
an instrument or (.lie Lord and not a creature of titles his fourth book //muon Bondage. The 
politics, that he holds his crown hy the grace of fifth lionk is entitled Human Freedom, and 
God, and not hy the will of n people or a par- there Spinoza pictures the best life us a rnplnr- 
liament. llisliups and earls still sit in the ouslove of the mind tor God, a kind nt pnssinn- 
Hriu.se of Lords, not because they are states- nte medieval mysticism. This ideal ho grounds 
men, hut because they me bishops and earls, in a metaphysical argument concerning sub- 
Impulses toward civic improvement, lJin stance and attribute, essence and existence, 
remedy of public evils, and the enlargement the finite and the infinite, nnLuvo and God. His 
and betterment of education still find their ethics is a compromise between modernity, 
chief tiliimdi in individual enterprise or in medievalism, anil nnlirmily. Kant ( 5 , 11 .) 
unofficial organizations. Similar illustraLions (1724-1SU4), too, is typical. Ho conceived 
might be cited from other departments of the moral law to be the principle implied in 
civilization, They reflect, and perhaps largely all reasonable behavior, and thus a basal prin- 
by way of reminiscence, bow progress has made ciplc of human nature. Hut, as if this wore 
its way through revolution and compromise, inadequate, he finds its own important impli- 
Modern philosophy itself reflects the same cations lo he God, freedom, and immortality 

E icture. Descartes is its accredited father, and a "kingdom of ends" which 00 c could 
lit lie left it a legacy of traditional problems never quite reach by enthusiastically trying to 
which ho himself had inherited, but bad not improve society. Thus it was that atLempts to 
discovered. Indeed, modern philosophy as n found ethics upon human nature, luinmn needs, 
whole presents a confused combination of iutmnn relationships, and to organize conduct 
intellectual insight and problems which get in the interest of progress and n broad view of 
their major significance from the fact that men the possibilities or improving the. conditions 
once discussed them. And so, if we consider of lire were so.frequently turned into attempts 
modern personality, the character of the typical to harmonize progress and tradition. Again, 
modern man, we find it to bo the product of we may say this was inevitable, we may say 
re adjustment rather than of singleness of it was wise; but it must he appreciated if we 
vision, Progress was the spirit of the modem are to understand how modern moral phil- 
periad, but the history of that period is the osophy so often attempted to legitimatize prn- 
hiHtery of revolution and compromise. This, gress, and yet hinted that the best life is attnin- 
wo may say, was inevitable, but there are indi- able without it; or bow the philosophy of 
cations that we have entered upon a new period Hegel fg.n,) was at once n bulwark or tradition 
where the demands of progress are no longer n and nu inspiration to Ifnrl Marx, 
call to arms, but the welcome vision of better It would be inadequate, cvcm in n general 
tilings. sketch, to let modem ethics go solely with this 

It was natural that individual moralists of comment, upon its dominant characteristic, for 
the modern period should rcllecb its general it was fertile in ethical problems, in attempts 
tendency, Spinoza (1G32-1G77) is in mnny to discover wiry man is or should be moral, 
respects very typical. His principal contri- Besides opinions of the types nlreatly noted. 
Ini lion to philosophy bears the title Elhica, there wore men who looked for some natural 
Its fourth book presents away of life based on sense or feeling or faculty or intuition, buck Lo 
a knowledge of the passions of men as theso which could be traced the propensity ta pass 
nfleet human relations and as they can be con- mornl judgments upon conduct, Thus Hume 
trolled by reason. It is thoroughly demo- (1711-1770) could uppcnl to the natural fccl- 
criiticin outlook. In order to Attain well-being, jng of moral approbation; Adam Smith (1723- 
bo tells us elsewhere [Traclalvs tie Ivtclledus 1790) to the natural sympathy aroused by tin 
Emeiulalione) that it is necessary to understand appreciation of the varied situations in which 
nature, " and also to form a social order such men find themselves; llcid (17M-179G) to a 
as is most conducive to the attainment of this moral faculty ; Kant (172-l-IfftM) and T. If. 
character by the greatest number with the Green (1S3G-1882) ami their mnny followers 
least difficulty and danger. Wo must seek to principles of judgment, native and intuitive; 
the assistance of moral philosophy and the Spencer (lSJD-iilLill) Id egoistic anil altruistic 
theory of education ; further, as health is no impulses; and the long line of British uiilila- 
insignificant means for attaining our end, we rians, with such prominent names as lleiiLlmin 
must also include tire whole science of medi- (174R-IS32) nod John .Stuart Mill (18UG-1K73),' 
cine, and, ns many difficult things arc by con- (rjipa.), to the outurnl desire for happiness, 
trivanac rendered easy, anil wc cun in this way Such ideas ns these were worked nut by many, 
gain much time nnd convenience, the science and in a variety or ways, On the continent uf 
of mechanics must in no way be despised, llut. Europe they Imre been generally coupled with 
before all things, a means must be devised philosophical speculation and formalistic clnssi- 
for improving the understanding nnd purifying fiention ; in England with psychological un¬ 
it, as far as may be at the outset, so that alysis aiul practical afTairs, so that there utih- 
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turinniam, with i(a emphasis upon happiness 
and the greatest good of the greatest number, 
has become nationally characteristic. 

Particular mention should be made of the 
work of Henry Sidgwick. His Methods of 
Ethics, first published in 1874 (sixth edition, 
1901), is written in the consciousness that the 
problem of ethics has become n problem in 
methodology, the ways mid menus of at tam¬ 
ing the best life and the virtues, rather than 
the discovery of wlmt is good or the foun¬ 
dation and authority of morals. ITo, states in 
his preface that the work claims to be nn ex¬ 
amination " of the different methods of ob¬ 
taining reasoned convictions as to what ought 
to be done which are ta be found — either 
explicit or implicit — in the moral consciousness 
of mankind generally: and which, from time, 
to time, have been developed, either singly or 
in combination, by individual thinkers, and 
worked up into the systems now historical. 

I have avoided the inquiry into the Origin of 
the Moral Faculty — which has perhaps occupied 
a disproportionate amount or the attention of 
modem moralists — by the simple assumption 
(which seems to be made implicitly in nil ethical 
reasoning) that there is some tiling under any 
given circumstances which it is right or rea.vou- 
able to do, and that this may lie known. If it 
be admitted that we now have the faculty of 
knowing this, it appears to me that the investiga¬ 
tion of tire historical antecedents of this Cogni¬ 
tion, and of its relation to other elements of 
the mind, no more properly belongs to Ethics 
Llian the corresponding questions as to the 
cognition of Space belong to Geometry." 
Many Imre thought that the work or Sidgwick 
utterly ignores the inquiries which give to 
moral philosophy its chief and characteristic 
importance; but the historian sees in it the 
expression of a growing conviction that the 
best life is naturally disclosed in that prospect 
of belter things which a progressive society 
envisages, that the virtues arc virtues solely 
because they arc types of human excellence 
historically exhibited and individually attain¬ 
able in the relations of man to man, and that 
consequently the only moral problem is the 
concrete and particularized problem of method. 

This conviction has in recent years steadily 
grown in intensity and in gonoml recognition. 
We may still, however, discover, ag in every 
period of human history we do, a great dis¬ 
crepancy between the habits and customs of 
men and tba moral ideas which their litem turn 
and mural philosophy disclose; but ho who 
reads and he who is engaged in any enterprise 
for the improvement of human relations can 
recognize that the primary demand to-day is 
not for edification, lint for enlightenment. The 
priest still goes to the alums, but there goes 
with him n demand for more air and more 
light. Men still carry comfort to sick and 
wayward souls, but there go with them soci¬ 
eties for the prevention of disease, of over¬ 


crowding, or poverty, of excessive toil, of the 
unwise treatment of children, of nlniost every 
evil which can distort vision or sap energy, 
Those societies appeal to the public conscience, 
but they seek to awake It not so much by 
exhortation as by the concrete exhibition of 
existing cvila and the methods of remedying 
them, Public ndicers are expected to admin¬ 
ister their trusts wisely, not solely because 
such is their duty, but primarily because they 
are public officers. In general, virtue isi no 
less desired or esteemed, but vice has become 
more intolerable. Although revolution arul 
compromise remain in practice, although 
habits and customs clash with insight and 
vision, the ethical inquiry of to-day may per¬ 
haps claim that it is freeing the conception of 
progress for singleness of vision, One of the 
most recant textbooks in ethic.? (Dewey and 
Turts, 1 DOS) closes with these words;—' 

"•Science will succeed in pointing out ilia apccllir. 
nausea far many o [ the mornl evils from which we suffer. 
Poverty, crime, social Injustice, brrjikiuj! down of IJio 
family, political cnrmplinn, nix- nut all Ln ha iinni?|i(cil 
simply ns ‘evils’ nr 'winkedness 1 in general, In ninny 
ensea Lheir amount may lie greatly reduced when wn 
understand their Hpecific causes uml apply n siierlfio 
remedy. Hut the green reliance is upon the primal 
forces which have brought mankind so fur along tlm 
Jinn nr advance. The constant remaking nf values in 
the search lor llio aemjinnly satisfying, the cum;lant 
forming, criticizing, anil reshaping of ideals, (tin rever¬ 
ence for n larger law nr life mid n morn tlum Individual 
moral order, the outgo lug nf sympathy and love, the 
(lemrmrl for justice—all these art; die farces which 
have built our present social system, and these must 
continually reshape it into mare nilrquntn exun'.islong 
of genuine mornl life If it is to conlinno iiniiiipnircd or In 
greater vigor. Wp do not know in any full sense whence 
the life of lllf! spirit crimps, nnd we cannot, while stand¬ 
ing upon the platform nf etliics, predict its future, Out 
if pur study has shown nnylhiiiR, It in Hint the moral is 
a life, not a something ready made and complete once for 
all. It Is the new null sen mis situations which call out 
new vigor and lift it In higher levels. FI hi cal science, 
tracing this process of growth, has as its aim na L Lo nronlo 
life—for Hies life is present already, — but to discover 
its laws pud principles. And this should aid in ninklna 
its further advance strnngnr, freer, nnd marc assured 
because morn intelligent," 

The aim of this article lias not been to write 
a history of morula or a history of ethical phil¬ 
osophy, It hna been rather to sketch the im¬ 
portant ethical ideas as they have appeared 
in history and influenced the minds and edu¬ 
cational ideals of men. To trace in detail 
how modern ethical ideas have a (Toe ted modern 
education would involve the writing of the 
history of that education. For wlmt that 
history reveals is the crowing recognition of 
the spirit or progress. The steady broadening 
of the course of study, the slow breaking down 
of the idea tlmt one type of education is ade¬ 
quate for everybody, the growth of industrial 
education and vocational training, the carry¬ 
ing of the school to all classes of society and 
continuously into new fields of activity, the 
revolution wrought in discipline, the pro¬ 
fessional training of teachers — finch tilings not 
only reflect the spirit of modern ethics, but 
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oinfc once more to the close connection which 
as always existed between moral insight and 
educational advance. Yet history discloses 
a steady decline of the importance attached 
by educators to specifically moral instruction. 
Even in our colleges and universities the course 
in ethics has last the preeminence it once had. 
This ia often regarded ns a misfortune, hut in 
the light of history it may be set down aa the 
recognition that the young are taught to be 
moral not merely by precept and example, 
but by a lively acquaintance with the spocifio 
problems which besot life and by a training in 
the solution of them. Or it may he set clown 
ns the recognition that the study of good and 
bad, right and wrong, in general, is but one 
of many ways to strengthen the dcsira far 
the good and make known the best ways by 
which the goods of life may he secured ana 
disseminated. Since the existence of the good 
and or various moans for its attainment con¬ 
stitutes a natural incentive to morals, it may 
bo claimed that there is no specific morality 
which can be taught. 

Academic Status of Ethics, — Since the days 
oF Plato and Aristotle, ethics lias been regarded 
in the general classification of knowledge as a 
branch oT philosophy. It should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the scope of philosophy 
lias been gradually restricted as special sciences 
have attained independence of general systems 
of thought. Yet, great ns this restriction has 
been, ethics lias riot yet succeeded in establish¬ 
ing itself as an independent science, but remains 
along with logic, metaphysics, and ica the tics, 
aa ono of the parts of philosophy. This fact 
has determined the place which ethics has held 
in the general arrangement of college and 
university studies and its affiliations with other 
departments of knowledge. Even when ifc is 
taught in public schools ns a part of general 
education, its connection with philosophy has 
been evident. For many years in American 
colleges a course in ethics, usually known as 
moral philosophy, was prescribed Tor all stu¬ 
dents, and this prescription ia still common, 
although far from ns general ns formerly. For 
the advance af ethical inquiry the close identifi¬ 
cation of ethics with philosophy is not advan¬ 
tageous, for ifc ia evident that any comprehen¬ 
sive appreciation of moral progress can be 
secured only through acquaintance with general 
history find with such subjects as economica 
politics, sociology, and anthropology. The 
more intimate and increasingly recognized rela¬ 
tion of ethics to Lheso subjects will doubtless 
alter its future status as an academic discipline. 

F. J. E. W. 
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Attn died to this college, or which formed 
rather the principal object nad end of the college, 
is probably the greatest alike in size nnd results 
which the irorJ cl nas yet aeon. In England. while 
many schools are called royal nnd dubbed royal 
foundations, this is the only royal foundation 
in the full sense. It not only received royal 
recognition in its title, and in being endowed 
out of nominally rnyul, hut really public, posses¬ 
sions, but ifc was actually built with moneys 
out or the privy purse, and endowed with I anus, 
some of them confiscated to the royal purse, 
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effort and at the personal expense of a king. 
By letters patent of Oct. 11, 1440, King Henry 
VI, then eighteen yenra old, having just taken 
on himself the government, "as a sort of 
•first-fruits," to "show like his ancestors Ins 
devotion to the Church," rounded in the pariah 
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church of Eton " ant fur from our birtli- 
plucc ” in Windsor, “ Hie Kings College of 
(Jure Ladyo or Eton besydn Wyndesoro ” to 
consist of n Provost, ten priests (the follows), 
four clerks, "six chorister buys, daily Ui serve 
at divine worship, ami twenty-live poor and 
needy scholars tu leiira grammar there/’ and 
11 twenty-live pour ami disabled men to pray 
for him souls of his father and mother and nil 
his forefathers and all the fiiilUTal deported ; 
also a Master or Informninr in grammar to 
leach the said needy scholars ami nil others 
from any part of England coming there, gratis, 
without exaction or money or anything else.’ 1 
The college was licensed to hold property up 
lo the value of 1U00 marks (,£(1(1(1, lU.i. 4ri.) 
n year, eipiivalent to about £‘2(1,000 u year 
now, and the Provost, two fellows, four 
choristers, two scholars, two clerks, two alms¬ 
men were named in the charter. Shortly 
nflcr, on Feb. 12, 1441, ICing Ilonry founded 
another college at Cambridge University, con¬ 
sisting of u Provost and twelve .Scholars or 
fellows, by the name or the King’s College 
of St. Nicholas, so called because the tiny of 
iSt. Nioluiln.s of Myra, Hie prototype of (lie 
hoy-liishop, the patron saint of sclioolhoyu, 
who is still worshipped by children under the 
iiunio of .Simla Clans, was Doc. 0, the King's 
birthday, There was in Etna church before 
M2 ft n chantry or St. Nicholas, and it is quite 
possible Hint the clmntry priesl of this church 
Was also, us was common, a grammar Hchnril- 
niiistcr. This may have partly suggested the 
choice of Eton lor lIni site uf the college 
school. There was at first no organic cou- 
nectioii between Eton Add the Cambridge 
college. The immediate model of the two 
colleges was the college school at Higluun 
Ferrers in Northamptonshire and the College 
of All Souls at Oxford, founded liy Ilcnry 
Ohieludcy, Archbishop of Canterbury 
ffenry's godfather, in 1422 and liH2 respec¬ 
tively. Hut these were only copies on a smaller 
•scale or the two colleges of ,St. Mary founded 
by William of Wykcham, Lord Chancellor 
or England and bishop or Winchester at Ox¬ 
ford, then aiul now culled New College, in 1379 
iiiul at Winchester in 1332, in which. Chioholoy 
hud received his own education. Winchester 
College wus the first collegiate church (q.v.) 
in which instead of church services education 
fur hoys was made the first object of the cor¬ 
porate body, (Jn Afar. 5, M40-M4I, the 
first installment of the endowments was given 
to Eton, chiefly consisting of Alien Priories 
(t/.u.). A good many of them had been sold 
nr leased to great persons, and Hoary hud to 
buy these to give them to Ilia college ns William 
of Wyknlinm and Chieheloy had done for their 
iiijlleges. In 1-1 11 Henry visited Winchester 
to sen the working uf tlio school, and as a result, 
when starling the school at Eton, probably 
about Michaelmas, 1443, — two years, 1441 
to J-14-3, being employed in building the college 


and school'—he appointed ns Provost William 
Wnynfletc, who had been lusndimistcr of Win¬ 
chester for eleven years to Michaelmas, 1441. 

Another Winchester scholar, William West- 
bury, came from New College Lo be headmaster 
in 1442. Statutes were made for Eton anil 
llio Cambridge college, on July 10, 1443, in the 
same words, with small oximpLions, ns those 
for Winchester mul New College, and fire, 
scholars, one ex-scholar, and nun commoner 
of Winchester were admitted among lho first 
eleven scholars of Etna, So large u part did 
Winchester play at Eton that tluj first three 

I irnvosts, twelve ouL of this first twenLy-five 
iPiulmnstcrs and night of tlm ushers nr senmul 
musters, and probably a good many more, mine 
from Winchester. The .statutes enlarged each 
college, in the sumo size as Winchester ami 
Now College, t.B. to a provost and seventy 
scholars, besides the ton fellows, while at, Eton 
there were also added, in imitation of Win¬ 
chester, twenty Commoners (cnimiietmkn) 
who were tn he gnus of noblemen or spceinl 
friends of the college, and thirteen outside 
scholars of the kind known afterwards ns sur- 
viIni's, who got their education mid boon! in 
return for acting as ncrvnntn to the fellows anil 
headmaster. Henceforth King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, was to he exclusively manned from the 
" College Hniiill " or Eton, as New College, 
Oxford, was from Wineliester College. Enor¬ 
mous sums were spent, chiefly out or the 
revenues nr the duchy of bancusti r, on building 
mul rebuilding, on an over-increasing scale, 
the college, and particularly tlm church uf Eton, 
Put it remained unfinished, when in 1452 llio 
first attack of insanity foil on Henry. 

During Lite Wars of the Ilosos a great part 
of the endowment was taken away by Edward 
IV, and in J4fl;l by Pupal Hull the collage was 
annexed to fit. George's, Windsor, and for some 
four or five years tl»o school censed. In 14(17 
it was restored by tlm n(Torts of Westlmry 
and Vnyufloln, then Hishop of Winchester, 
with Eclwavd IV ns founder instead of Henry 
VI, though since the days of the Tudors Henry 
VI hns been veinstalcd. The revenues wore 
so diminished that the provost got £30 n year 
instead of £7ft, and the hnudinaster £10 instead 
or £1G, and there were only seven fellows 
instead of ten, This perhaps hastened rather 
than retarded the development of the school 
into a great public .school for the upper classes 
and the arm 1 toe racy, who, while paying nothing 
for their ndiieiUion, ns the school wus a free 
grammar school open without tuition fees to 
all comers, paid large sums for boarding in 
the houses of the fallows and in tlm town of 
Etna, whence they came to be railed Oppidans. 
As at Winchester so at Eton the " poor and 
needy” scholars were scioim from the firsL of 
the professional classes mul the cuunLry gentry, 
relations of judges mid civil servants anil well- 
to-do people, while ns early as 152D Richard 
Lord Grey of Jluthyn was at Dm Bchool, prob- 
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ably ns a commoner, and a young Fas ton, of the 
family of the Paston letters ns an Oppidan 
(about 1479), 

Tire earliest indication of the number of the 
Oppidans, who rather than the scholars have 
made the school famous, is in the will of Pro¬ 
vost Lupton, provost from 1504 to 1310. Most 
of the college buildings and the whole of the 
great quadrangle except the chapel were built 
by him or in his time. First came in 1CQ3— 
1504 " Long Chamber," in which all thaseventy 
scholars slept in one long room, now cut up 
into separate rooms, and which 

" Contrived a double debt to pay. 

Bedrooms by night and living-rooms by day/' 

Next, about 1512, a new, now Old or Lower 
School, in 1515 the chantry on the north side 
of the church, known as Lupton 1 s chantry, 
in which he and many later provosts lie 
buried, and in 1517 the Provast'a Lodgings 
and the great red-briek central tower ended 
Lupton 1 'a Tower. By hia will, Feb. 23, 1540, 
Lupton gave " a hundreth children of the town 
fid. a piece.'' There is na other- indication of 
numbers till tho first extant school list, that for 
1G78, when there were 207 boys, including the 
choristers. Only one was n nobleman, tho 
Scotch Earl of Stirling, and there wore three 
baronets. Sir Robert Walpole, the first Eton¬ 
ian Prime Minister, was a colleger, and was 
on tho roll oE King’s College in 1G95. In the 
next school list, that for 1713, the numbers had 
risen to 330. The first William Pitt, after¬ 
wards Earl of Chatham, was there in 1717. 
Tim numbers sank again to 244 in 1745, went 
up to 408 in 1760, of whom 50 were eons of 
peers down to 230 in 1770 after a rebellion 
in which 15B bays left the school, including 
a future Prime Minister, William Grenville. 
ivJio wiia sent b4ck by his father to be flogged 
and expelled. In 1336 the numbers stood at 
444, while ten years later they were 777, in 
1891, 1007, and in 1903, 1045. 

Of tho curriculum of the school no very definite 
information is forthcoming before the sixteenth 
century. But we know that ib consisted in the 
study af the Latin classics and the writing of 
Latin verses from the record of a payment of 10J. 
in 1474 "for tho binding of a school-book, viz. 
Ovid,” and from a letter of William Paston in 
1470 in which he gives a specimen of his versify¬ 
ing. In I486 a school Vergil was recovered which 
find been furtively taken away, apparently by a 
dismissed headmaster. In 1528 the “ Foi'm order 
and usage taughtin the Grammar School at Eton" 
was directed to be followed in the [rec grammar 
school at Cucklicld, Sussex, enlarged in that 
year and the " Forrn 11 is annexed to the deed 
of endowment. It gives the curriculum in six 
alassca, The first class learnt Stanbriclge's 
Latin Grammar Ifvles in English, and did 
‘‘small and easy Latins. 1 ' The second did 
Cato's M or alia, the third and fourth Terence 
and Erasmus' Colloquies, the fifth and sixth 


Vergil, Sallust, Horace, and Ovid. They all 
wrote Latin proso and verse. No Greek is 
mentioned. But a liltlc earlier the Vvlgaria 
of William Horman (q.a.), hendmnster of Eton 
1485-1495 and, nrtcr nu interval at Winchester 
as headmaster, 1495-1501, fellow and vice- 
provost of Eton, published in 1510, give evi¬ 
dence of Greek being taught there; and Sir 
Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, 
Oxford, writing in 155G, says Greek was taught, 
at Eton when he was a boy there. No Greek 
aeetirs in fcfio timc-tnble sent by Dr, Cox, 
headmaster in 1530, to Saffron Walden School 
in Essex. Even in the time-table of Malim, 
headmaster in 1501, Greek grammar was only 
learned by the two highest forms, VI and VII, 
and no Greek authors are mentioned, It 
is not till some notes of Anthony it Wood’s, 
made about 1.0G0, that Demosthenes, Homer, 
and " Zcnoplion 1 appear among the authors 
read. At that time Greek prose was practiced 
by translations out of Latin into Greek. In 
1705 Dr. James' time-table ah ova that the 
Sixth Form translated Homer into Lntiu 
verse. Theocritus, Aristophanes, and Greek 
plays wero read. Latin verses wore still the 
chief object. French was taught out of school, 
as was also drawing. It was not till 1351 
that mathomatics was made a paTt of the 
regular school work, nor till ISGQ that natural 

science wns introduced, and the mathematical, 
science, and French masters were raised to the 
flame status as the classical musters. Under 
Dr. Wnrre (1834-1905), the unity of the school 
was supposed to be preserved by a community 
of bondage to the Greek Testament, being 
read by all for one hour every Monday morning. 
Now, under Dr. Edward Lyttelton, it is pos¬ 
sible to be admitted to Eton without “ compul¬ 
sory Greek," and to pass through it with German 
instead of Greek in the Army Clnss — a rather 
recent additiou to the school which produced 
the Duke of Wellington nnd Earl Roberts 111 
the regular classical mill. Tire Army Classes 
number ovgt 100 boys. Classics still pre¬ 
dominate, 134 out of the first 240 boys special¬ 
izing in classics, which now include, however, 
French, English history, and English literature, 
as well ns mathematics and classics proper. 

It wns of course a libel when lluxlcy said 
that Eton only taught coed manners and a 
gentlemanly proficiency m cricket. It is not 
even certain whether its cultivation of cricket 
— to use the word as including games and 
sports in general — is due to its being the school 
of the aristocracy, or whether it is the school 
of the nristoerncy because of its cultivation 
of cricket. It wns nlwnys to a large extent the 
school of tho court because of the royal pat¬ 
ronage extended to it. and its neighborhood 
to Windsor and to London; hut until the second 
half of the eighteenth century it wns loss the 
school of the aristocracy in general than Win¬ 
chester in the sevantGOnth or than Westminster 
in the eighteenth century. It became pre- 
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eminently the school oT the Aristocracy be¬ 
cause nf the benuty of its site, the superiority 
of its buildings, and the chnrrn of its spacious 
playing fields, but cluedy because on the whole 
the boys wore much better treated than at 
other schools. The system of dames' houses hml 
already begun in 1501, when Mnlim says that 
there were monitors at each " IiohUkoh" (host¬ 
ess ’) luuise “ Lo stop chiding nr wrangling 
and tn enforce talking Latin." The houses 
being of moderate size and kept by ladies, 
much less barbarism flourished there than 
in Long Chamber at Eton or at Westminster 
or the much move Imrrnck-like Commoners at 
Winchester or "achonlhousc” at Rugby. 

As early as 1500 the famous playing fields, 
playing mends, ur playing lees, ns they were 
at first and inure properly culled, since they 
were grass meadows and not fields, i.e. arable 
lniul, occur in the accounts, before that 
there was little encouragement of games, and 
the only forms of exercise were a inarch out 
tn Montem, Inter known ns Salt Ilill, a hill 
nliouL a mile from the college, with special 
outings far getting may on May Day and 
Blithering nuts in .September. Little of either 
could be gathered by the school now. About 
the same time the hoys began to perform 
plays, a Latin play, presented by Lhc master 
aL Christmas, with a little later an English 
play presented by the usher. From Ifovnmn’s 
Vmgm'in (151!)) wo gnllicr that the hoys 
learned Lo swim and play football “with a lmll 
full of wind," quoits, and tennis. Cricket 
dues not appear before the reign of Elizabeth, 
and then as a town game aL Guilford in Murrey. 
By Elizabeth's reign MnnLom had sunk into 
an annual celebration aL which new boys were 
initialed with actual ami Allic suit; and 
nfterwnrds became a mock-military inarch 
at which the salt took the form of guineas, 
collected from passers-by and those who came 
to sen the fun, fur the benefit of the captain 
of the school, the head colleger. Robert 
Boyle, " father of chemistry and uncle of the 
Earl of Cork," when at Eton about 1030, played 
at tops and ball and was given sweets by the 
provost. In 1705 cricket, fives, and tennis 
arc the principal games mentioned in the 
iViiffne Etonct i.?es (Eton Trifles) of that year. 
But battledore and slnitLlccock, peg-tops, 
Imp-scotch, marbles, hoops, puss-in-thc-corner, 
lumt-thc-biu’c, anti chuck-farthing arc also 
mentioned. It is a disputed point incapable 
of definite solution, whether, when Gray, in his 
Ode on a DistantI‘\ ospcct of Eton College, written 
1742, asks " who chase the rolling circle’s speed 11 
he meant who howls hoops, or who runs after 
the cricket ball. These 1 who urge tho Hying 
ball" were no doubt the football players. It 
was not till the nineteenth century that Lhc 
playing of cricket became n cult and rowing 
a profession. The former began with the 
matches against Harrow School, first started 
in 1822, and against Winchester College in 


1820, and still played annually, the latter 
since 1354 at Winchester and Eton alternately, 
tho former at Lord's Cricket Ground, London, 
Boating as a profession and not a mere amuse¬ 
ment began with rates against Westminster 
School in 1H2G, anti continued till JMIS, when 
the Thames steamboats slopped WcHlminsLcr 
rowing. Since then Henley Regatta bus been 
the object of the Eton eight. Though same 
other schools, such as Bedford, Radley, and 
to n small extent Wine heater and Cheltenham, 
now row, the Oxford and Cambridge boat race 
still depends cluofly on which university is, 
for the time, favored by the Eton oarsmen. 
At football Eton has two cameo nf its own, 
11 at the Wall," tho grand match between 
Collegers and Oppidans being played on Nov. 
30, and the field gome, which is one of the 
elements fruin which the Association game 
was developed at Oxford. A llugby football 
team ami an Association team arc now started 
for some iutorschool mutches. Tennis bus 
disappeared. Rackets reigns in its stead. 

But great as the part played by games has 
been in making tho Etonian and tho English 
public school system, it is after all to Lhc ex¬ 
cellence of its teaching that Eton has owed 
its position. Even in the days when Kcale 
(c. 1330) pretended lo teach IDS hoys in one 
form, tho lessons being often interrupted by 
singing nnd throwing paper pellets or even 
stones, the out-of-school teaching by "my 
tutor’’ was most eflieient for Llioso wlio ehn.se 
to loom. Many of the tutors inspired in the 
boys a far more, lasting love of letters and a 
more effective stimulant than the mure ordered 
and systematic compulsion of class teaching. 
The names nf George Canning, Prime Minister 
in 1327, Lhc Marquess Wellesley, Governor-Gen¬ 
eral or India, of Gladstone, three times lYimo 
Minister, and Lurd Chief Justice Coleridge, as 
eminent in learning, in the school magazines, 
and the school dchatingsoeiety, commonly called 
" pop," as they were in nfterlifc in the House of 
Commons or the law courts, are alone enough 
to show that Eton education was no had one. 

The advertisement thus received from its 
ten prime ministers, its twenty-two governor- 
generals nf India, ami its innumerable cabi¬ 
net ministers, attracted " Llu> thanes," and the 
thanes attracted the rest. On the whole, Eton 
has led nnd still leads tho van nf the public 
schools on its merits. The authorities there 
have on the whole been more amenable to 
public opinion and more pervious to new ideas 
than those of oilier prominent schools, especially 
in the domestic life (if the buys, but also in tlm 
adoption of new subjects and new methods in 
teaching, A, F, L. 

Sec Dormitories; GraMMaR SCHOOLS, E.V0- 
msii ; Fudlic Schools; Athletics, Educa- 
TJCLV-Ur. 
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EUCLID (EUKLEIDES). — The greatest 
teacher oT geometry of ancient times, and the 
ailtlinr of one of the world's moat influential text¬ 
books. Practically all that ia known of his life is 
given by Proelus (410-4S5 a.d.) (ij-h.), who says: 
"Not much younger than these [Ilerinotimas of 
Colophon, land Pliilippus of Monde, who were 
pupils of Plnto| is Euclid, who composed the 
Elements, collecting many of the theorems of 
Eudoxus (tj.y.), perfecting many of those of 
Themtetus, and also demonstrating with per¬ 
fect certainty what his predecessors had but 
insufficiently proved, fie flourished in the 
time nf the lirst Ptolemy, Tor Archimedes 
(rj.u,), who closely followed the firstfi.e. Ptolemy 
the First, or Ptolemy Sotia-J, speaks of Euclid. 
Furthermore it is related that Ptolemy one 
lime demnuded uf him if there was in geometry 
no shorter way than Unit of the Elements; 
to whom lie replied that there was no royal 
road to geometry. lie was therefore younger 
than the pupils of Pinto, but older than Eratos¬ 
thenes and Archimedes ; Tor the latter were 
contemporaries with one another, ns Eratos¬ 
thenes somewhere says." Another Greek writer, 
Stobveus, tells a story that expresses the educa¬ 
tional value placed by Euclid upun geometry: 
‘■Someone who had begun to study geometry 
with Euclid, when lie had learned the first 
theorem, asked, 'But what shall l get hy learn¬ 
ing these things ?' Euclid called lua slave, mid 
siml, ' Give him three pence, since he must make 
gain nut of what lie learns,' 11 

From the lirst of these fragments we gather 
that Euclid lived after the pupils of Plato 
(who died in 1117 n.i:.), and before Archimedes 
(who was burn c. 287 u.c.), and in the reign 
of Ptolemy So ter (who reigned from 3()Q to 283 
n.L'.). lie must therefore have nourished about 
300 n.c. lie probably studied nt Alliens, and 
certainly taught nt the great school of Alex¬ 
andria, in Egypt, lie wrote not merely on 
geometry, but ulso on the theory of numbers 
mill other inutliomutienl subjects. It is, how¬ 
ever, by his Elements that he is chiefly known. 
Praclus, in speaking of this work, snys that 
there are " in the whole of geometry certain 
leading theorems, bearing ta those which 
follow the relation nf a principle, all-pervading, 
and furnishing proofs of many properties. 


Such theorems are called hy the name of 
elements , and their function may be compared 
to that of the letters of the alphabet in rela¬ 
tion to language, Letters being indeed called 
by the same name in Greek” (tn-oiyda, stoi- 
eheia). This characterizes the work of Euclid, 
a collection of the basic propositions of geom¬ 
etry, and chiefly of plane geometry, arranged 
in logical scqucuce, Euclid included in plnne 
geometry between 160 and 175 propositions, 
the manuscripts varying in detnils. The 
distinctive feature of’ his work, compared 
with modern textbooks, is that he mingles 
his problems and theorems, endeavoring always 
to show how a figure is to be constructed 
before he considers any theorems relating to 
that figure. We, on the other hand, usually 
assume the possibility of constructing the 
figures, until we have a body of theorems upon 
which the proofs that our constructions aro 
correct enn be built, Euclid's treatment of 
proportion is purely geometric, and is con¬ 
sidered too difficult for beginning pupils Lo-dny, 
being replaced by nn nlgcbrnic treatment. 
This modern method is confessedly less mathe¬ 
matically rigorous than the ancient one, 

While we have in modern Limes improved 
the phraseology of Euclid, simplified the treat¬ 
ment of a few propositions, and made more 
usable textbooks for beginners, wo have not 
improved lip on the rigor of Euclid, nor have 
wo materially changed his basic propositions, 
Although he was not completely vigorous in 
all of liia steps, lie was more nearly so than 
modern textbook makers, and his geometry 
is liable to remain for all time as a standard 
upon which others can improve iu details of 
hookmuldng, but upon which no one will greatly 
improve in the essentinl features. d. E, £. 

See Alexandria, University of. 
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EUDOXUS (-108-35!) u.c.). —A distinguished 
mathematician of the Athenian school. lie 
was born at Cnidus, studied at Taventum 
under the Pythagoreans, went to Egypt with 
Plato, and finally taught at Athens. To him 
seems to have been duo most of the fifth Look 
of Euclid (g.r.)i the hook that treats of pro¬ 
portion, He was much interested in the theory 
of the " golden section," the division oT a line 
ill extreme and mean ratio. He also perfected 
the “ method of exhaustions ” in geometry, 
which had been suggested by Dryson about 
430 n,c. Essentially this means that, in Iho 
ease of the circle, ire may inscribe and cir¬ 
cumscribe regular polygons, continually doub¬ 
ling the number of sides, and approaching 


Short IIistorli of Mathematics. (Loa¬ 
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the circle ns a limit, thus exhausting the area 
between the polygons and the circle. Eudoxus 
also wrote on astronomy, and his observations 
were highly esteemed by his success ora, 

JD. E. S. 
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Bali,, W. \Y. It. .Short Riiterynf dfalkciruiftea. (London, 

jnoH,) , . 

Canto n, ML Geschichlc tier Malhemaiik, VqI. I. (Leip¬ 
zig, 1HIH.) 

EUGENE BIBLE UNIVERSITY, EUGENE, 
ORE. — A coeducational institution, incor¬ 
porated in 1805 nnd offering courses for tlio 
training of ministers and the study of the 
Bible, and maintaining also preparatory, music, 
nnd art schools. I’nrt of Lhe studies may be 
taken at the University of Oregon. The 
degree of A.B. is given at the end of the four- 
year clossical ministerial course, nncl a di¬ 
ploma at the end of the three-year English 
ministerial course. There arc twelve instruc¬ 
tors on the faculty, 

EUGENICS (Greek fvyef'ijr, "well-born").— 

A term modeled after "mathematics," "econom¬ 
ics,'' etc., now the accepted designation of the 
new science of which the Into Sit Francis Gal¬ 
lon (a.v.) was both father and apostle. Galton 
first baptized bis great idea, ns he himself in¬ 
forms us, with the name “ stirpiculture,” 
which, fortunately, lie abandoned for " eu¬ 
genics,'' a word that has found easy lodgment 
in English and some other European tongues. 
The matter had boon crystallizing in his mind 
since about 1805, and in 1BS3 ( Hum. Fac p, 
-14) he defined the new science thus: "The 
investigation of human eugenics, that is, of 
the conditions under which men ol a high type 
are produced 11 ; nncl for him, somewhat later, 

" engcnism 11 expressed “ the aggregate of the 
most favorable conditions for healthy and 
happy existence.” The ideal of "eugenics’' 
was Lluis the breeding oT men of a high type nnd 
the creation far them or an environment hi 
which they could live healthily nnd happily. 
It is to be regretted that this clear and simple 
definition of the science could not be preserved 
ill its integrity, although its author harks 
buck to it again and again, In 1904 (Social. 
Pap,, 1905, p. 4.) Galton explained eugenics 
as " the science which deals with all influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of a race ; 
also with those that develop them to the ut- 
mnsL advantage. 11 A year later (Sociol. Pap., 

I DOG, p, 3) lie wrote : " Eugenics nmy he tie- 
fined as the science which deals with those 
social agencies that inilucucc mentally or 
physically the racial qualities of future gen¬ 
erations, 11 The Eugenie* Iteuiew, the organ 
of the Eugenics Education Society, has as a 
motto a somewhat dilTcrent definition : 11 Eu¬ 
genics is the study □[ agencies under Bocinl 
control that may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations cither physically 
or mentally ” ; and the motto of the Francis 


Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics at 
the University of London defines " national 
eugenics'' in just the same words. The 
popularity of eugenics has been, until lately, 
of rather slow growth. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that not until some of its devotees had, 
in some way or other, touched the keys of 
nationalism nnd nf race, did it take seriously 
in certain tjuarters. The scare of " race- 
deterioration," so largely n myth, but pro¬ 
pagated skilfully by the militarists, resulted 
m a. boom for the new science, the declared 
object of which was tlio production of men 
better constituted physically in particular, 
and, therefore, better food for powder. A 
decrease, c.g. in the average heighL or recruits, 
which may he in itself no bad thing at all, 
but an actual advantage cvolutionnlly, and 
the 11 nlnrminpfrequency“ of alleged "stigmata 
of_ degeneration," that disqualified men for 
military service, but did not seriously unfit 
them for pursuing the move neeessnvy and 
more satisfying arts and activities or peaceful 
life, wore made the most of, and eugenics 
gained thereby in vogue, if it lost in fidelity 
to the real principles of human evolution. 
Tima in Britain, ns in Germany, " national 
eugenics " and 11 racial eugenics 11 were born 
and baptized with much less than an oinni- 
Juunan blessing, “Anglo-Saxon eugenics," too, 
is nob unheard of. In this way eugenics hns 
taken on a patriotic instead of an anthro¬ 
pological color in some places, ami its nim 
is not so mu ell the production of men oT a 
high type as it is the physical betterment of 
youth annually sacrificed to the god of war. 
It, is fair to say, however, that many eugeniala, 
like President Jordan, of Lclnml Stanford 
University, are outspoken in their denunciation 
or fclie folly of civilization in thus sending its 
boat blood to destruction. Eugenics in tha 
service of war is a travesty upon human in¬ 
telligence ; it is the victories oT pence, "no 
less renowned than war," with which eugenics 
must be in eternal alliance. The generic 
condition of mankind is peace, not war; and 
eugenics is n generic science. 

The eugenic idea per se is nothing new in 
the world. What is new nbout it, or, rather, 
what has yet to he added, is ita humanization, 
for, even in our own day, it smacks too much 
of the stud. Thc.ognis of Meg nr a, the pro¬ 
tagonist of the Dorian aristocracy of tlm 
middle or the sixth century, n.c,, in a poein 
addressed to young Cyrnua, wondered that 
horses and cattle were so finely and men and 
women so poorly bred : and, two centuries 
later, Plato, the great Greek philosopher, in 
his Republic, sketched a "proto-eugenic” 
system, which, happily, stands no chance 
of ever being adapted by any sane community 
of human beings, — the distance some of the 
Greek peoples went in the direction indicated 
by him accounting, doubtless, in part at least, 
foe the subsequent extinction or degeneration. 
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of the Hellenic race. Nor haa eugenics been 
confined altogether to the civilized sections 
of mankind, Mr. A. E, Crawley {Eugen. 
Rev., Vol, I, pp. 275-2B0) has called attention 
to " primitive eugenics," as exemplified, a.g. 
nmong the Fijians, the Australian Dlaclia, 
etc,, where nrlificijil methods, in the form of 
tabooa and the like, "favor the best results 
for birth and rearing," This is in addition 
to the "natural sexual selection' 1 (not promis¬ 
cuity) in vogue, which makes for the best 
unions. Of the general environment of sav¬ 
agery, Mr, Crawley remarks, " the only draw¬ 
back to its eugenic perfection is a certain 
irregularity about meals.’’ Out of this eu¬ 
genic Garden Of Eden man has banished him¬ 
self by adopting the artificial instead of the 
natural life. Mr. J, G, Frazer, in a recent 
monumental work on primitive sociology in cer¬ 
tain of its most remarkable aspects (TofemiSM 
and Exogamv, 1910, Vol. IV, pp. 109, 103), 
emphasizes the existence among savage peoples 
of “ artificial methods deliberately devised 
for preventing the marriage of near kin." He 
doca not hesitate to Bay that exogamy, " in 
the form in which it is practiced by the lowest 
of existing savages, _ the aborigines of Aus¬ 
tralia, presents a curious analogy to a system 
of scientific breeding.” These savages, ho 
thinks, " egrcgiously wrong in theory," but 
" fundamcn tally right in practice," really present 
" an unconscious mimicry of science." The 
ends accomplished were wise, even if the 
thoughts of the men who initiated the devices 
employed were very foolish. Such things 
almost make one believe that occasionally 
men ignorantly but successfully got into touch 
with the guiding currents of the life process 
itself. Evidently " national eugenics ” has 
not a little to learn from " primitive eugenics." 
This is especially true, when one considers the 
safeguards thrown about the pregnant woman 
and the woman who has been recently a mother 
by savage and barbarous peoples all over the 

f ;lobe. Rights and privileges which modern 
cgislators still hesitate to confer upon her are 
there her portion by immutable public opinion. 
Here, ns SO often in other matters, An un¬ 
spoiled primitive people TcHeets better the 
essential morality and justice of mankind 
than does a Greek philosopher, hlasl even at his 
enrly stage or the world’s history, 

It was quite natural that England, whore 
class and heredity still count for so much 
in society and in political institutions, should 
be the modern vitnlizcr of the eugenic idea; 
and ns natural also that democratic America 
should bo inclined to criticize before accepting 
its dogmas. Galton, " the father of eugenics," 
illusLrnted admirably his science, for be was, 
indeed, well-born, — cousin of the immortal 
Charles Darwin, who was himself the child of 
a cousin-marriage, In a sense, he " recapitu¬ 
lated " eugenics. Rarely in human history 
has it occurred that the founder of a new 


EC.ience ( himself a man of genius, lias been the 
close km of men of genius. Moreover, Galton 
was very fortunate in associating himself with 
Professor Karl Pearson, whose " mathematical 
contributions to the theory of evolution ” 
have made him justly famous. The combina¬ 
tion of Galton and Pearson dees not oflen occur 
at the birth or the beginning of the propaga¬ 
tion of a new idea. Ami, beside all this, like 
Darwin^ Galton did not belong to the academic 
proletariat, but was able to a considerable 
extent to finance his reform. It wns from his 
pocket that the salaries of the Research Fellow 
and the Research Scholar in the Eugenics 
Laboratory at tho University of London came, 
and his bounty was evident in other directions 
ns well. Facilities Tot the publication of results 
of investigations alone eugenic lines and in 
nllied fields of research have been provided, 
such as Tl io Evgenies /Zculciu, Diomelrika , the 
various monographs issued from the Labora¬ 
tory of Eugenics, etc. By will Galton lert tile 
chief portion of his fortune to establish a chair 
of eugenics in the University of London, Ihe firaL 
occupant oE which 5a to be Dr ICarl Pear¬ 
son. A Eugenios Education Society lias been 
founded, whose objects arc declared to be 
as follows: (1) Persistently to set forth the 
national importance of eugenics in order 
to modiry public opinion nnd create a sense 
of responsibility in the respect of bringing 
all matters pertaining to human parenthood 
under tho domination or eugenic iclenls, 
(2) To spread a knowledge oT the laws of here¬ 
dity so far as they arc surely known, and so Car 
ns that knowledge might nITcct the improve¬ 
ment of the race. (3) To further eugenic 
tenching at home, in the schools, and else¬ 
where. In Germany, the corresponding 

society is Die Internationale Gesclhchojt f jir 
Rassen- Hygiene, whose members among many 
other things conducing to eugenism, " ngree 
that, before entering on marriage, they will 
submit to n medical examination as lo their 
fitness far the marringe stale, nnd, if pro¬ 
nounced unfit, will abstain from marriage, or, 
at all events, from parenthood " (Eng. Rev., 
Vol. II, p. 01), Tlic German periodical con¬ 
cerned with eugenics is the Arc/iiu /fir fiassen- 
und Gcscllschufls-Dialogic. The American 
Breeders' Association (founded in 1903) lins 
now n eugenic section devoted to the human 
aspects of breeding. Under the auspices af 
this section subcommittees of experts ore now 
engaged ill the investigation of the feeble¬ 
minded and insane, while others yet to be con¬ 
stituted will study (leaf-mutism, eye-defects, 
etc., from the eugenic point of view. Much 
" pre-cugenic " work has been done in America 
in connection wiLb personal purity “ cam¬ 
paigns," the " Indinna movement," nnd other 
efforts to combat alcoholism, the "social 
evil," syphilis, etc., but eugenics itself is 
broader and deeper than all these efforts at 
social nnd individual *' reform," and cannot 
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net, ns the mere subsidiary of race, sect, class, 
or tlii! like. Naturally, in America, emphasis 
has boon laid upon environment. Davenport 
(Eugenics, 1010) tends to ignore the contro¬ 
versy between heredity ami environment in 
practical eugenics; and llurlmnk, looking upon 
hcrediLy as "stnred environment" ('I'muring 
uf Die Human Vlanl, 1007, ]i. SS) considers that 
" in child-rearing environment is ciquiilly essen- 
liid with heredity,’ 1 a view that departs fur from 
the opinions of snmo of the JJritisli Piigciiisls. 
It is an American, ton, Mrs. E. VI. Rich aula, 
wlm Inis provided the name for the science 
of the eugenic environment. Her hook, Eulhc- 
Kies, Die science 0 / controllable Miuirimnumt (1910) 
trouts of " the betterment or living conditions 
through conscious endeavor for the purpose nf 
securing efficient human beings,” Tho reinnrk- 
nblc power of environment, as revealed every¬ 
where in America will make it difficult for the 
advocates of " social surgery ” to secure the 
enactment of tluiir more radical legislation, 
although sterilization aT the unfit, so warmly 
advocated by so distinguished n Hrilish eiigcnist 
as Havelock Ellis, and already in vogue in parts 
of iSwitzcrlaiicI, in the state of Indiana, and is 
approved by many American physicians and 
others, Legal infanticide and voluntary des¬ 
truction of Lhn weak, abnormal, etc., have not 
yet won popular approval. Dr. I 1 ’. A. Woods, 
however •,(-/' o?j. Sci. Mo., 1010), has called at¬ 
tention to "tlie lows or diminishing environ¬ 
mental in II uence," and " dim in is lied value of 
mndilionlion as evolution proceeds.” This 
would apply especially to human psychic phe¬ 
nomena. lhirbank nud others would keep child¬ 
ren out of sc)mol till after the tenth yenr. Sir 
Francis (1 niton, himself, and other prominent 
iHigenists have been careful to disavow any sym¬ 
pathy with the idea of crenting hy a con/; il’dlal 
11 eugenic ,state 11 on the Plutonic model. 
Mr. F. C. S. Schiller {Evg. Rev., Vol. IT, p. 10) 
umnleinns Plato’s Republic ns “ hopelessly 
impossible.” Plato’s proposed slate regula¬ 
tion uf marriage with official “ ballot-stuffing ” 
in die process uf mating hy lot to the advantage 
of 11 superior persons of each sox,” and legal 
infanticide for the offspring of "inferior 
parents,” is so thoroughly uiuivolulionnl in its 
character that science must always relegate 
il with other chimeras to the lumber pile of 
impracticable as well as unluumin ” reforms.” 
Hut I'lntii was not content with this alone, for 
his scheme involved also a more than Nietz- 
sehoitu disregard of mother love and the de¬ 
struction td the sense Cor the child in the indi¬ 
vidual parent, us well as the abolition of the 
whole individual family life. In the mind of 
the great philosopher (if he really believed in his 
own plan, which, we may charitably think, is 
doubtful), "conscious parenthood” found no 
place, [fere is where modern must differ 
from Platonic eugenics, Galton, himself (Mc- 
murfc.v, 1908, p, 911), noting Lhab "Lhe most 
common misrepresentations now are that its 


methods must he altogether those of compulsory 
unions, ns in breeding animals,” expresses the 
view that, while forcible interference with lire 
propagation of the unfit and Lhe constant in tra¬ 
duction of degenerate stock is not inconsist cut 
with democratic theory, and nmy come in 
course of Lime, compulsory marriage, is an 
entirely different tiling, the ethical justifica¬ 
tion of which, as well as the scientific, is yel 
absolutely without proof. The very title of 
Dr. ,Snlechy's bonk, Pnrmtluml nml Hncc- 
f/iilliire, shows where he stands upon cerium 
cpiestion.s. Eugenics, as the science of hrml- 
iiiR for posterity, must lmve pnrmilhood as ils 
ideal, reverence for motherhood and reverence 
for fatherhood; the delcrniinaLiun that those 
who are to live the ” good life ” shall lie burn of 
good stock into n good environment-. This 
menus infinitely more Hum the 11 stud-farm ” 
or the 11 social surgery 11 theory of eugi'nirs. 
An eminently sane view of practical eugenics 
obtains with such American writers niul inves¬ 
tigators ns Professor Davenport, whose little 
bunk should he read by every ope desirous of 
knowing the relationship or eugenics to biology, 
and of finding out, so far as is now discovered, 
what things may anil what nmy not lie. lived into 
or out of human beings. Doth in Europe and 
in America, eugenics is in process of being 
human toed. The preservation of the family 
(digamy) must form a part of what Ims hern 
called tim “ chivalry " of eugenics, All eugenic 
proposals that would injure ultimately irs 
integrity are. in themselves non-eugeuic mol 
uncvnlulioiial, for whatever relntiimsliips may 
elsewhere obluin, in this sphere of nativity 
11 man is man, and boast is hi’iisl.” The 
ultimate eubiouis must he llioraiiglily human. 

lu vimuua parts of the world, the eugenic 
"campaign” is interfered with, or modified 
hy, the prevalence of certain more, or less load 
phenomena, Kuril, c.g. are in England “ the 
race deterioration .scare,” already referred In, 
and the "new woman” movement; in France, 
the low birth-rate; in Germany the educated 
proletariat; in parts of Scandinavia Lhe low 
marriage rate; in tho Latin countries the exist¬ 
ence nf multitudes nf celibates of both sexes 
connected with the Church; in English America, 
the divorce problem and the "race suicide ” 
question. Considered rvnlulimmlly, however, 
must of these. ccmi[diea tin naan 1 id 11 lempurary nr 
n merely incidental nature, noil eugenics, rigluly 
understood, has nolhing to fear [rum them in 
LI 10 long run This is partieiilorly true of sn- 
cidlctl " race suicide ” in America, as Phillips 
( l/niv. nf ('ol. filuilies, Vol. VII, 1I)()D-IU1().) has 
recently poinLed out in Jiis very interesting 
discussion of this topic about which ceilain 
great Ajnoricnns have worried su much, And 
in England Dr. Snlechy believes the low birth¬ 
rate a sign of progress rather than otherwise. 

In Lhcir " eugenic program ” the various 
peoples of the world differ, and will pprimps 
differ for a long time; and when such new and 
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powerful peoples in the sphere of human ac- destruction; eugenics on liringing no more 
tivities in tho large as the Japanese, Chinese, individuals into the world than can be properly 
etc., begin in earnest real eugenic labors, jt is cared .for, nnd those only nf Llio best stock/' 
rnafionablc to suppose tlint now contributions Eugenics, niorcaver, in that it cares for both 
«f great value will be made by them to the tho individual and the nation, Inis the virtues 
.science of breeding men and women of a high of both charity (in the true sense) nnd sLnles- 
typo, not to -say in tho processes by which their manship. It is both ideal anil practical, 
healthy and happy existence will bo assured humane and human. 

and sustained, In certain countries or Europe, The disputes concerning the nature and 
Switzerland and Frnuco in particular, the mechanism of heredity, Lhc possibility of the 
endowment of motherhood and fatherhood inheritance of acquired characters, etc., have 
and the taxing of bachelonlnm nrc in great sometimes been lively, even within the eugenic 
favor. Mothers nrc allowed leave of absence group of scientists themselves. Gallon and 
during childbed, without loss of puj*-, when Pearson, the former from his studies nf men of 
they arc school teachers, government or muni- goniua nnd their relationships, the latter from 
cipftl official?!, etc,, and io some plncos offininls his statistical investigations, etc., are partisans 
who at tho ago of twenty-five or twenty-nine of heredity, going almost ns far as the American 
lira . still uni tin riled nrc compelled to forfeit Dr. Woods, who maintains {Pay. Sci. Mo., 
their positions, while those in civil life have a April, 1010) that " experimentally and stalis- 
(loublo military duty to face. This is in ticully there is linL n grain nf proof tlint onli- 
mnrkcd contrast with English America, where nnrily environment can niter the salical mental 
marriage is n reason for exclusion from college, ami moral traits in any measurable degree from 
us also from the ranks of the teaching profes- what they were predetermined to be through 
si on (for women) ill most parts of the country, innate influences.” Ilotli have recently oli- 
while it is not uncommon tor presidents of cdu- jeeted to the quite absurd idea lliat the British 
rational institutions to proclaim themselves House of Lords and the hereditary nubility of 
1 mi illy as eugemsts or opponents of "race the Empire were object lessons in eugenics 
suicide," although in the faculties of their {Bug. J?ci'., Yol. II, pp. 3, fll). Heredity by 
universities or colleges absolutely no distinc- no menus necessarily implies primogeniture; 
tinn in the matter of salary, even m hard times, in fact, it almost appears to point a little in the 
is made between " the bachelor without cn- direction of gavelkind, Both Sir Enmeis 
cumbmiices " and " the mun with a family.” (3niton and Professor lYnrsnn nrc convinced, as 
Ami the institutions of highest nude, devoted the result of numerous researches carried nn 
to research, arc seemingly the worst offenders. by themselves, or more, or less under their 

Hcienco lias yet La recognize tho family. direction, Lliat with respect to tuberculosis, 

Naturally enough, the young science of insanity, crime, and pussildy certain oilier 
eugenics has ltntl to quarrel with some of the things, there is " a pathological weighting nf 
older and more strenuous or more popular elder children," which would call inlu doubt 
theories and speculations of tho age, and to nliko the institution or the small family nnd 
make ils alliances and combinations with tho sclecliun of tho first hum for hereditary 

others of these, Ami sometimes it has suffered positions. Selection from all the children 

more at the hands of its friends than at tlioso would here lie the truly hereditary and 
of iLs foes. All Darwinians, Lmnnrekinns, eugenic process. One or the com in oil bc- 
Mendclinus, De Vriesians, — the many varieties liels or generations past that "clergymen's 
of evolutionists, nintiitioniHLs, etc.,—have not sons go tD the devil,” or are, at least, very 
seen eugenics with tho same eye, nor have inferior individuals, has been proved raise 

they been equally cordial in welcoming or through the investigations of Welldun, even if 

equally zealous in rejecting it. Gulton, the later studies or Schunter an the promise id 
himself, healLhily anti-Nictzsclienn, sums up youth nnd the performance of manhood have 
tlm matter on this point in these words shown that ” there is reason to suppose that 
(il/fimonea, p. 323): " Man is gifted with pity the bar is a profession which attracts abler men 

and other kindly feelings; he has also the than does the church." Professor. Pearson 

power of preventing many kinds of suffering, thinks his munr.nma and extensive i lives Li ga- 

I enneeive it to fall well within his province to tions indicate that " the. mental characters in 
replace natural selection by uthcr processes mnn arc inherited in precisely the same manner 
that are more merciful nnd not less effective, as the physical, 1 ' and that ” our mental and 
This is precisely the aim of eugenics. Its first moral imLure is, quite as much as our physical 
object is tu check the birth rate of the unfit, nature, the outcome nf hereditary factors." 
instead of allowing them La come into being, Interesting data furnished by the eugenic school 
though doomed in large numbers to perish pre- arc the studies nf correlation between mental 
inn Lundy, The second object is the improve- and physical characters and between men till 
moot of the race by furthering the productivity nnd moral attributes, etc. Some of Lhc results 
of tho fit by early marriages and hcnlthful obtained merely confirm or refute, as the case 

rearing of their children. Natural selection may be, old folk thoughts or " guesses nt 

rests upon excessive production and wholesale truth"; some others are still of very daud^tid 
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validity, A fair criticism of some of the studies 
or Pearson is made by Bateson ( Prac. Ro\j. 
Soc.. Land,, 1001). who says that they have to 
do " with normality rather than with evolu¬ 
tion." 

The results of Mr. Heron's researches con¬ 
cerning the influence of defective physique 
and unfavorable home environment on the 
intelligence or school children are rather sur¬ 
prising, It was found " impossible to assert 
that defective intelligence has largely its source 
in unfavorable home environment or in defec¬ 
tive physique," and that " home environment, 
as measured by clothing, cleanliness, nutrition, 
stature, and weight, cannot bo the chief. deter¬ 
mining eauHC of the differentiation of intelli¬ 
gence; nor is defective physique the cause." 
Even more remarkable arc the results of tlio 
Eldcrton-Pcaraon study of the influence of 
parental alcoholism on the physique and intelli¬ 
gence of the offspring, in accord Mice with which 
very slight traces of deleterious influences arc 
porccptiblc, nnd a considerable number of 
cases must rather be counted in favor of llm 
alaoholio parent. This curious result certainly 
needs reinvestigation. It will be noticed that 
many of the studies of the British ougenists 
arc ns decidedly in favor of " nature’ 1 as are 
corresponding investigations in America (see 
CniMiNAMTY in Children) in favor of envi¬ 
ronment. The cousin-marriage question (the 
results of Hutli's nnd Sir G, Darwin's investi¬ 
gations ns to the lmrmlessncss ot suah alliances 
between thoroughly healthy individuals of 
healthy stock have never been seriously at¬ 
tacked) lias been made more interesting by the 
data obtained in Fiji by Thomson (see E\tg. 
Rev,, Vol, I, p. 279). Among this fine, healthy 
race, " habitually marrying their first cousins/' 
no evil effects are discoverable (nnd they out¬ 
rank the natives of other parts of Fiji whore 
the practice of such marriages is not in vogue), 
and it appears that the children of parents 
whose parents were brother nnd sister have 
advantages over those of parents whose parents 
wore the offspring of two brothers or two 
sisters respectively, 

The question ns to the proper social atmo¬ 
sphere lor the eugenic idea is one which all 
DUgenist-S arc not agreed oil. Some, like 
Herbert, wish to tie it up to socialism, believing 
that "the socialistic state” is the only one in 
which it can ever attain any aort of perfection; 
others, like IVliellinm, confess n secret belief 
that " eugenics would best be furthered by an 
!• ul igh l one cl and aristocratic Lory ism.” Others, 
again, with Mttggo, express the opinion Hint 
ibe (it thing to do is to marry 11 the eugenio 
.science,” discovered by Gabon, to " the eugenic 
religionpromulgated by Nietzsche, and thus 
make certain the breed of the superman (ar 
rather the overman). Not a Tew arc mightily 
disturbed about the coming of the woman, 
and arc altogether fearful of its effects upon 
" man, who is, after all, more important than 


woman In the history of mankind.” There 
are eUgenists also who are not quite sure but 
that eugenics may after all turn out to be a sort 
of device of "nurture" instead of “ nature," 
injurious in reality to the groat selective forces 
of nnturc, interference with which on the part 
of man tends to be so calamitous. They will 
not go na lav aa Arc lid all lteid in w niching cold¬ 
bloodedly the weeding out of the weak, nor 
will they, on the other hand, with Dr, Snlccby. 
attribute so much virtue to the elimination ot 
the "race poisons" to which millions are 
sacrificed every yenr. 

There are cugenists who scoff at love as a 
mere frailty or many human beings, and they 
have IcTt it out of account in the pros and conB 
of eugenics, But love, who laughs still at 
locksmiths and bos done sa from lime imme¬ 
morial, is not to be disposed of so easily. 
Gallon ia much wiser than some oT his disciples, 
and has felt the force of the argument that 
humanity would Imrdly Im likely to decree the 
death of the finest product of the long line of 
sentient development from the protozoa to 
the conception of God himself, He has made it 
clear that ho entertains no such delusion, for lie 
says {Social. Papers, 190G, p. Cl): "I regret that 
I did not express the distinction that ought to 
have been made between the two stages, that 
of slight inclination and that of falling thor¬ 
oughly into love, for it is the first of these 
rather than the second that I hope the popular 
feeling of the future will successfully resist.” 
If eugenics can always retain a sense of the 
divinity of the greatest human passion, nnd 
sustain the test of Shakespeare’s immortal 
dictum, nil may, par)laps, be well, A, F, C. 
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Memoirs, •Sociological Papers, Socioiooicnl Review, 
Journal awl Transactions of the tlognl Socidu of London, 
Journal of Gendins, Popular Science Monthly, Archiv fi\r 
Rassen nnd Gesellscliaflsbiotaoic, clo, The fallowing 
special researches, studies, nnd essayis may be nlso re¬ 
ferred to: — 


Bateson, W. The Methods and Scope of Genetics. 
(Cambridge, 190S.) 

Mendel's Principles of Heredity, (Cambridge, 1000.) 
BDiiDANk, L. The Tininiiifl of the Jlmnan J’lonl. 
(New York, 1007.) 

Daventoiit, C. H. Eugenics. (New York, 1 Dl0.) 
Elms, IT. A Study of Uritiin Genius, (London. 
1004.) 

Sci in Relation Id Sociclp. (Philadelphia, ID 10.) 

Q Alton, F. Hereditary Genius, (2cl. cd,, London, 
1BD2.) 

English Men of Science, their iVnlirro and Nurture, 
(London, 1874.) 

Jnguariw into Unman Facility, (London, 1883,) 
A’a/nrnl Inheritance. (London, 1SHO.) 
jI/ciji cries of mg Life. (London, 1008.) 

Essays in Evgenies, (London, 1900), etc, 

J one an, D. 8. The Rlood of the Nation. (Uestnn, 1003.) 
The //uman //arrest (Heston, 1007), etc. 
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Peah0on, K. National IAJc front the Slamlnoinl of 
Science. (London, 1D05.) 

Tho Scope and Importance to the Slate of the Science 
of National Euocnicu. (2d, cd., London, 1000), 
etc. 

HiciunD3. E. H. Evthenics. (Boatoil, ID 10.) 

Sai,beioy, C. W. Pareni/iood and Race Culture; n n 
Outline of Eugenie*. (London, 1000.) 

History and Oialottu, the Creed of Eugenics. (London, 
10D0), otc, 

SciiALLMBynn, W. Eugcnik, Lcbenehaltung unti Aw- 
lose. (MUnclicn, 1009.) 

Thomson, J. A. Darwinism and Human Life. (Lon¬ 
don. 1Q10.) 

Wiiktimm, IV. C. D, and C. D. Tho Family cind the 
Nation; a Study of Natural Inheritance and Social 
Respamibililij. (London, 1900.) 

Woods, F. A. Mental and Moral Heredity in Royally. 
(New York, lOOfl), nto, 

EULER, CARL PHILIPP (1828-1001).— 

A prominent German teacher a! physical train¬ 
ing ’ was barn at Kirchcnbollenbnch, near Trier, 
Rhine Province, and. studied philology ana 
history at the universities of Bonn and Berlin, 

In 1852 he took the course for the training of 
teaohers of gymnastics in the Royal Zentral- 
Tnrttaiisfoff under Captain Rothstcin (j.u.), 
davoting himsolr especially to tho study of 
anatomy and physiology, which he considered 
indispensable far the teaching of gymnastics. 

In 1854 he was called to the famous school of 
Soluilpforta to teach languages and history, 
as well as gymnastics, fencing, and swimming. 

He succeeded in imbuing with the love of 
physical exercise not only the students, but also 
the younger teachers of the institution. Ilia 
reputation soon earned for him a call to the 
Zentral-Turnanslalt in Berlin (18G0), where he 
became involved in n controversy with tho 
director of tlio institution, Captain Rothstcin 
(the so-called Barren-Slrcit) . Rothstcin, an 
admirer ef tho Swedish system of gymnastics, 
removed from the gymnasium all horizontal 
and parallel bars, ns well as other apparatus 
commonly used by German teachers, on the 
ground that the exercises on those apparatus 
were unhygienic. Euler opposed this attack 
on the German system, and the matter created 
such widespread attention that it was brought 
iii) in the Prussian legislature, where the famous 
physiologist Du Lois Rcymond (rj.u.) cham¬ 
pioned tho cause of the native school of gym¬ 
nastics against the Swedish system. Finally 
the controversy was decided in favor of Euler 
by an expert opinion given by the highest 
medical authority in Prussia, 

Besides teaching in the Zenlral-TnrnanstaU, 
Euler directed the physical instruction in a 
number of other schools, such as the Joachuns- 
thal Gymnasium, the Wilhelm Gymnasium, 
and Lhc Royal Female Teachers' Seminary. 

Hg did much for the introduction of physical 
training for girls and for the instruction in 
swimming. From IS05 on lie was sent by tho 
government on annual tours of inspection to 
report on the condition of tho teaching of 
gymnastics in the various Prussian provinces. 

In 1802 lie was made a Royal School Councillor, 
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and in 1DQ1 he died in Berlin. Euler's literary 
activity, especially in the field of the theory 
and the history af gymnastic instruction, was 
very large and important, Through him the 
life and works of Jahn (g.y.) were first nindc 
really accessible. He wrote an extensive 
biography of Jahn {Friedrich Ludwig John, 
sein Lcbcn und Wirken, Stuttgart, 1881), and 
published an excellent edition of his works, 
with an introduction and explanatory notes 
(Hof, 1883). Euler's Gesc-hichle ties Tnrmm- 
lerrichls (History of Gymnastic Instruction). 
Gotha., 1891, is very valuable, His last and 
most important work consisted in editing his 
large EnzyklopUdisches IJandbuch dcs gesamm- 
len Txvrwwcmis (Encyclopedia of Gymnastics) 
3 vols., (Vienna, 1804-1800), a considerable 
part of which was written by himself. F. M. 

Referan:e : — 

ANQEr.ar.EiN. Article nn Euler In Euler's Enzyklapa- 
diaches Handbuch; ulsa biegrnphy In Deutsche Turn- 

settling for 18D9, p. 381, 

EULER, LEONHARD (1707-1783). — A 
noted Swiss mathematician, bom at Bnsol 
and educated under a scholar of great scientific 
ability, Johann Bernoulli. Some of the Ber¬ 
noulli family being called Id Russia by the 
empress, they used their goad offices to secure 
a place for Euler. In 1733 he became professor 
of mathematics at St. Petersburg, and began a 
work Tull of promise, and, ns it turned out, 
equally full of important results. The climate 
seems to have been responsible for a difficulty 
of vision that soon developed, and in 1735 he 
lost the use of one or bis eyes, Six years later 
he was called to Berlin by Frederick the Great, 
and reinaiiicd there Tar twenty-five yenrs. Ho 
then returned to St. Petersburg, whore lie 
passed the last years oT his life in total blind¬ 
ness. Euler was a prolific writer, especially in 
the line of analysis. lie was one af the first to 
make extensive use of the imaginary in alge¬ 
braic work, nml to him is due the valuable 
formula a* — cos ^4-i sin j>. His most im¬ 
portant works arc the Introductio in A Italy sin 
Infiniloruin (17iS), Inslitvlioncs Calculi Diffcr- 
enlialis (1755), /iisiifiih'oncs Calculi Integralis 
(1708-1770), and the Anhilung zur Algebra 
(1770, with later French and English transla¬ 
tions). To Euler is due not a little that has 
in late yonrs developed into theories of impor¬ 
tance, as in the calculus of variations, the study 
of the beta and gamma functions, and the 
modern theory of primes. His work in astron¬ 
omy, optics, and physics was also oT far-reach¬ 
ing importance. D, E. S. 

Reference : — 

Cantoii, M. Geschichle der Uatheinalik, Vola. Ill 
nrid IV. (Leipzig', 1803 nnd JODR) 

EUREKA COLLEGE, EUREKA, ILL. —A 
coeducational institution which grew out of 
the Walnut Grove Seminary, established in 
1848 and incorporated as a college in 1B66. 
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Preparatory and collegiate departments nro 
maintained, The entrnnea requirements arc 
cqui valent to about fourteen units of high school 
work. 

EUSEBIUS (200-340). — Historian, apolo¬ 
gist, cxcgctcj critic, scholar, and theologian, 
wns burn about 2G0 a.d, ut Cffisnrcn and edu¬ 
cated in the Christian school uf that city. 
Caesium was then the metropolis of Palestine, 
and its great school, founded by Origan (r/.i 1 .), 
rivaled that of Alexandria. Hove Eusebius 
was a pupil of DoroUieus, a fnmous Lonelier 
of liberal mind and Creek culture. IIu 
formed one of the must beautiful friendships 
known to history with Paniphilus, the first 
wealthy Churchman who spent his riches in 
the acciimillation uf n library. In this un¬ 
rivaled collection, Eusebius reveled with the 
delight of a boukworm, and over this school he 
presided For many years. The most learned 
man of the foui'Lli century, he became Bishop 
of Crcsnrai in 313, and was soon recognized 
aa one uf the foremost men in the Church. Ills 
reputation ns the most learned of its members 
and ns the chaplain and confidant of the 
Emperor Constantine made him a prominent 
figure in tho Council of Nice, nt which ho de¬ 
livered the opening address, His alLitiulc to¬ 
ward the Ai'inns during Lliis council and 
afterwards wns severely criticized, but he lias 
been acquitted of error by tho general consent 
of tho learned men oT later times, His mind 
was acquisitive rather than productive, broad 
rather than deep, and his spirit was tolerant. 
He sought out the elements of truth in all 

f diilosophic systems and popular religions, and 
ouml iii them a foothold for Christian teaching. 
Standing between the old pagan and the new 
Christian civilization, he strove to eonservo 
the most precious remains of tho past for tho 
use and instruction of the future. Ife bail the 
instinct of genius for choosing themes of perma¬ 
nent in toresb. With vast erudition and sterling 
good sense he drew from tho storehouse of tho 
past those tilings which it wna worth while to 
preserve from oblivion, While his theological 
and excgeticftl writings are of solid value, lie is 
best known by his Jicclv&inslical History, 
which justly entitles him to lie known as " the 
father of church history." It covers the first 
three centuries of Christianity, and is absolutely 
indispensable to the student. Its value lies 
not in literary merit, but in the wraith of 
materials drawn frum original sources, and the 
wisdom and honesty with which they were used. 

W. II, 

RDfarnncos: — 

11 iliiinr, W. IScclesitulicol History, (Oxford, tSRI.) 
LiuinniiiT, ,1. " Eusebius/ 1 in Sim Ml ami Waco's fJic- 
iionnr;/ of JJi'onrn/j/ij/. 

McGutbivt, A. EcdesiasUcat J/ialarn (Iciuiad ; 
in Nicene and Pasl-Niccnc Fathers. (Now York, 
IHtIU.) 

Hiciiaiiuson. E. C, Life of Constmiine (tmns.); 
ifc-idt. 


EUSTOCHIUM, JULIA (MlnS-ll!)). — 
Saint of the Roman Catholic Church, daughter 
of a Roman senator, whoso wife Paula with her 
daughter waa under tho spiritual elinrge nf 
St. Jerome (r/.c.). To these women Jaromo 
addressed his Idlers an education (csp. Cli, 
XXII), which form most impurtnnt sources of 
information concerning early Christian educa¬ 
tion, especially of the monastic typo. fioLli 
Ffttlia and Eu.slocliimn wero inaLnunentnl in 
founding and directing monasteries for women, 
and hence were important leaders in the early 
education of women. 

IloferencB: — 

Catholic Encyclopedia, Art. "Eustocliium/’ 

EUTHENICS, — Sec Eucvewck. 

EVAGRIUS,— Ecclesiastical historian; horn 
at Epiphania in Syria, f>'A0 anil trained for 
tho legal profession in the schools uf the rheto- 
ricinna_ and grammarians. He practiced law 
with signal success ut Antioch, and won fur 
himself the surname “ Schnlnstieus, 11 His 
chief work was his History, covering the years 
431 to 594, aiul intended aa a con Linn triton of 
the Church Histories of Eusebius and Tlieud- 
orct. Tliougli somewhat credulous, he had 
learned from Eusebius the intpurlimcD nf rpiot- 
ing Ilia original documents, and bus preserved 
many of great value to the student and his¬ 
torian. lie took grout pains in collecting 
materials, wove them into a spirited narrative, 
and exhibited many of the best qualities of a 
historian. W. It. 

Reference: — 

PAnummiui, I,., and Bin e ; 4. L. Ji'uflarho, (London, 
JBPHO 

EVANS, EVAN WILLIAM (1S27-1S741. — 
Educator ami author, graduated at Yale 
College in 1S5I; principal uf the Delaware 
Literary Institute, and instructor tit Yale 
College; professor at Marietta College and 
Cornell University; mul author of u series of 
mathematical textbooks. W. S, M, 

EVELYN, JOHN (1620-1700). — English 
gentleman and author, who Look consider able 
interest in education, lie received his instruc¬ 
tion from the village schoolmaster in the purrli 
over tho church at Wotlon. He was a student 
at Balliul College, Oxford, 1G37, but himself 
states that lie was idle Llioro. lie wns also 
a student of law at the Middle Temple, hut, 
again, learned little there. From his travels 
he learned much, including French, Italian, 
uml vS|Hu»i.sh. At Radon, whore he studied, lie. 
wns elected Syndic us Arlisluntm, hut was dis¬ 
qualified by proceeding on his travels. In 
iC)(I7 Evelyn secured the ArniulcUan library of 
the Howard family for the new lloynl Society, 
of which lie was one of tho early members. 
In the same year he obtained for Oxford from 
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Henry Howard the Arundelian Marbles. In 
IG72 Evelyn wns .secretary to tlie Royal 
Society. He is well known as a writer on 
111 ctlnls, architecture, sculpture, landscape gar¬ 
dening. Ill 1056 Evelyn translated the first 
book of Lucie Lins into English verse, and in 
1(1(37 issued Instructions concerning Ihc Erection 
u J (i Library, from the French nr C!. NnudA 
His Diary (first published in ISIS anil 1819) is 
very valuable in its references to current social 
life. 

Oil Llie educational side, Evelyn wrote a 
letter, daled Saycs Court, Sept, 3, 1650, to 
Hubert Hoyle, proposing a plan for a mathe¬ 
matical college, lie gives practical details 
for the living together oT a small society for the 
purposes of study, and states that if he had 
not others depending on him: " I would cheer¬ 
fully devote iny small fortune towards a de¬ 
sign, by which I might hope to nssomblu sonic 
small number together, who would resign 
themselves to live profitably and swceLly 
together.” 

In 1659 Evelyn published 77ie Golden flooA- of Af. 
John Chrysostom, concerning the E'locution of Chil¬ 
dren, Translated out of the Greek by J. E. Esq. 
(i.e. John Evelyn). 

RpferancB: — 

Dictionarv of Notional Diooravhg. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. — Schools of various 
kinds, public ami private, in which instruction 
is given chiefly to those who are prevented from 
attending day schools by the necessity of earn¬ 
ing a livelihood. These schools, in general, 
olTcr educational opportunity along three lines: 
(i) A repetition of the work of the regular 
elementary and secondary day school; (2) 
vocational instruction, chiefly along commereml 
ami industrial lines; (3) general informational 
and cultural instruction for those whose daily 
work olTurs little or no opportunities for such 
instruction. Nearly all countries have such 
schools nt the present time, and they are mate¬ 
rially helping in the education of the working 
people. One feature of special significance is 
the greater adaptation of these schools to the 
needs of the people than is found in the clay 
schools, which arc so largely hound down by 
traditional subjects and traditional methods. 
Since the needs of the people reached by these 
school.? vary so widely, each country would 
nalurally have a different type oT evening 
school. 

Germany. — The evening schools in Ger- 
mnny mve their origin to the establishment of 
Sunday schools for teaching religious truths to 
youth preparing for confirmation. These were 
first established by the bishop of .Snmlund in 
1509. Under Frederick II secular subjects 
wore introduced, and the schoolmaster became 
the teacher, In 1705, according to the General 
Regulations of the Catholic schools of Silesia, 
nil persons under twenty years of age who had 


left school were required to attend Sunday in¬ 
struction in Christianity, and after this, for 
two hours, to attend lessons in vending and 
writing. In some places a general education 
was given, while in others, where the need of it 
wns more marked, various kinds of industrial 
instruction were introduced. Gradually this 
instruction, instead or being given entirely on 
Sundays, was given on weekday evenings ns 
well, and, while to-day there are still some 
schools which give inalruclian an Sundays, llm 

majority of them are evening schools. These 
schools constitute the main part of the con¬ 
tinuation scIiodI system of Germnny, which, in 
Lvmi, forms such an important element in the 
general system of industrial education of the 
country (ij.b.). 

England. — The first evening .schools in Eng¬ 
land were, in all probability, private schools 
for the Instruction of such ns could not attend 
school during the day. Early in the eighteenth 
eentury the Society for the Promo tin n of Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge (ij.v.) issued a circular recom¬ 
mending masters and employers to appoint 
some hours in the evenings nf certain dnys of 
the week to teach mich grown persons to read 
ns had neglected study. There is little infor¬ 
mation regarding evening schools during the 
eighteenth century, and while schools of this 
kind were established under private auspices 
ami under the charge of benevolent societies, 

it was not until the nineteenth century that 

they began to become important. In 1800 
nn evening school for hoys and girls who lincl 
to work fluring the dny wns opened nL Bristol 
liv the Benevolent Evening School SocicLy, 
The instruction offered in this school was 
gratuitous, and only for sons and daughters of 
the laboring poor. Tile subjects taught wore 
reading, writing, anil arithmetic, Then for 
nearly forty years little wns done in developing 
tliis kind of educational work; but in 1S3D 
Bishop Ilinds laid special emphasis on the 
importance of evening schools, and recom¬ 
mended that instruction in them lie limited 
to those under Hixtnou years of age. After 1HI10 
the Science and Art Department wns largely 
instrumental in tho establishment and exten¬ 
sion of evening schools chiefly by means of 
grants of public money to those malingers, teach¬ 
ers, and students who fulfilled tlm conditions 
laid down. In 1S51 the Education Department 
first began to give grants to elementary even¬ 
ing schools, ami in 1S55 the first capitation 
grants were made to them. Payments were 
nlso mnile to teachers in these schools, but in 
1861 teachers in day schools were forbidden to 
teach in night schools. The revised code of 
1SG1 withdrew aid to touchers, but abolished 
the restriction on day school teachers. Capita¬ 
tion grants wore made on average attendance, 
and pay men Ls were made for results of exami¬ 
nations in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
During this time, and until 1893, schools 
received grants from both the Education De- 
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partmcnt and from Hid Department of Science admission to tlio evening schools is twelve years, 
and Art. The result of the restrictions of the and very few pupils are under thirteen, Tho 

education department was to make these administration of these schools was formerly 

schools rely more on the department of science divided between the Science and Art Dcpnrt- 

and art. ment and the Education Department. Now, 

Tile attendance at evening schools increased as fnr ns they arc administered by educational 

up to the year 1870. In that year the act rein- authority, the Board of Education has complete 

Live to evening schools act no limit on the age charge. "A great many of Lhese schools, 

of students, nor waa the work compulsory. The especially in London, wore founded by the 

instruction given was almost entirely limited to various guilds, and many arc conducted in eon- 

eloinentary work, in that grunts were given ncclion with tho private technical schools 
only for such work. Work of a more advanced throughout the country. These night classes 
character was, nevertheless, demanded by the often reach a far greater number of pcoplo 
studonts niul given, School hoards were not than do the day classes. All these may receive 
specifically empowered to conduct evening grants from tho Board, ir their courses comply 
schools, but the times when schools should be with the regulations. Each school is ^up- 
in session were not defined, and lienee the ported partly by local authority, either private 
hoards were left free to do as Lhey pleased, or public, and partly by the public grants from 
Tho next year the grants were definitely limited the central government, At least twenty-five 
to persons not over eighteen years nor under per cent of tho expenditure of the school must 
twelve years of age. This resulted in a dc- be met by the local authority, by endowments, 
crease in tho attendance. In 1870 the upper subscriptions, tuition feesj etc, In addition 
limit was raised to twenty-one years. In 1882 to this grants of money, prizes, and certificates 
no grants were given except fur those between arc given to pupils who successfully pass cxnmi- 
tho ages of fourteen and twenty-one. In tho nations in the various subjects, 
net of 1S9D it was definitely stated that the The question of charging feo9 has becfi in a 
principal part of the instruction need not bo very unsettled condition, schools sometimes 
elementary. This resulted in a rapid develop- charging fees and sometimes not, The tend- 
mont from elementary tD advanced work, eney is distinctly in favor (1) of charging fees 
Shop instruction and special industrial subjects for all evening students; (2) of making,fees 
were introduced and became popular, Thus for those under sixteen less than for those over 
tho schools more and move grew Lo be secondary that age; (3) of charging more for higher tlinn 
in character. Tlio public had refused to pro- for elementary subjects. It is found that a 
vide for such training in the public day schools, nominal fee is more likely to insure good at- 
mul it was inevitable that evening schools, tendance. The usual number of evenings per 
responsive as they always were to the needs of week is three, but in certain eases four or even 
the people, should lako on the diameter of see- five evenings are given. The ordinary hours 
oiulnvy schools for tho manses. A further impc- arc from 7.30 to 9.30, but in the commercial 
tus wns given in lS93, when a new code for even- schools and some others they arc from 7 to 9.30. 
ing continuation schools wns published, widely This interval is divided into two, or in some 
extending their scope. In 1900 the Coekerton cases into three periods. The session usually 
judgment (i/.u.) declared it illegal for school beginsin the middle or latter part of September, 
bonrds to apply the Parliamentary grant for and lasts until the end of April. A small number 
other than elementary subjects av for pupils of classes continue until the middle of July, but 
above fourteen, While this decision deprived very little work or a solid character ig done after 
the evening schools of the grant for elementary the end of April. Many schools do not begin 
education, it had nothing to do with grants until the first oT November, 
from the Science and Art Department. By the According to the code of 1005 the subjects in 
net of 1902 it was definitely declared that 11 all the evening schools are grouped in six divisions, 
instruction after 4 r.M. is secondary," thus as follows: I, (a) Preparatory and general; 
definitely declaring that hereafter tho evening Reading, composition, writing, arithmetic, 
schools should not receive grants ns elementary knowledge of common tilings, elementary 
schools, Elementary instruction was still pro- principles of science, elementary drawing, life 
vided, and grants made for it, but higher grunts and duties of citizens, theory oT music, and 
were paid for more advanced work. By this vocal music, (b) Literary and commercial; 
act the previous regulations regarding the even- English, Latin, French, German, any other 
ing schools were combined with the science and modern language, geography, history, cco- 
art regulations in so far as these affected the no mica, mercantile law and practice, eommpr- 
cvcning schools. oial correspondence and office routine, book- 

As at present constituted, no pupils are ad- keeping, shorthand. II, Art. III. Manual 
united who arc not exempt from attendance ot InBtruoLion: includes Woodwork and metal 
the regular day schools. The law requires all work. IV. Science: Any generalized or special 
between the ages of five and fourteen to attend branch of science, including mathematics, will 
the day schools, unless they have attained a be accepted ir adequate, V, Home oecupn- 
ccrtnin standard, The minimum age (or tiona and industries: Needlework, domestic 
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economy, cooking, dressmaking and cutting 
out, laundry work, dairy work, gardening, 
cottage industries, ambulance, l\ome nursing. 
VI, Physical training: This aims at tlio general 
physical development of tliose instructed. 
Adapted to the age and sox of the pupil. 

These aTo the subjects authorized by the 
Board lor which grants are given. Few 
schools have all of these, nor is it intended 
tlut they should, On the other hand, other 
subjects than those mentioned may, at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Board, be recognized. All 
schools must have at least two subjects, al¬ 
though no pupil is compelled to take more 
than one subject. (Tlio industrial work of Lhc 
schools is described in tire article on industrial 

education.) 

France, — Tire evening schools in France 
form n large part of the system of continua¬ 
tion schools, Taken together, they nra called 
education ‘poslscolairo l or auoren cowpUmcn- 
taires, and are included in the department of 
primary instruction. They ivero probably 
introduced from England m 1820, when an 
evening school was established in Paris. They 
were in n nourishing condition at about the 
middle of the nineteenth century; in 1907 there 
wci'o 35,000 such classes, but nftor Lliis thero 
wns a decline, In 1805-1300, 15,000 courses 
were offered, wiLh an attendance! of about 
270,500, while In 1000-1007 there were 48,248 
courses, with an attendances of about 000,000. 
'These classes are held in the evenings, and 
generally in the public school buildings, 
Great freedom is allowed in the establishment 
and conduct or these classes, Any one who 
desires may open n class, provided he has the 
approval of tho mayor of the commune, the 
prefect 0 r the department, and the academy 
inspector. A decree paused Jan. 13, 1887. places 
tlia minimum age for admission at thirteen 
years, A strong feeling exists that attendance 
should bo made compulsory up to seventeen, 
years of age. and for a fixed annual term, but 
efforts to this end have ho far failed. At 
present, any one attends who wishes and as long 
aa ho likes, Certificates of attendance nro 
given, which carry some weight with certain 
employers, and prizes are often given by local 
authorities or by individuals. Aside from 
these there is nothing to induce or to compel 
attendance other than interest in the work 
itself or the social attractions of the classes. 
The classes for mon and for women, are usually 
separate, but mixed clnsaes nro frequently 
held in tho larger places. It is difficult to 
secure enough money for this work. Small 
fees are often charged, but the people who most 
need tlic instruction are tliose who can least 
afford to pay for it. The state makes an animnl 
appropriation for this work, which amounted 
in 190G to 000,000 franca (§120,000). Tho 
chief sources of support are private subscrip¬ 
tions mid subsidies granted by local authorities, 
The teachers are, as a rule, public Bchool 


teachers, and usually serve without extra com¬ 
pensation, They do, however, receive official 
letters of recognition, diplomas, medals, deco¬ 
rations, etc., which are greatly prized by the 
recipients, The classes arc divided into; 

(1) pours d'adidfiie, classes for illiterates, 

(2) cours compMmenlaircs, continuation classes 
proper, and (3) caura techniques, tcclinienl 
classes. Manj r private societies also nrc en¬ 
gaged in maintaining evening continuation 
classes. 

United States. — There arc many agencies 
in the United States conducting evening schools 
of various kinds. Mnny private and endowed 
institutions nrc conducting very valuable 
schools in different parts of the country'. 
Among these are tho vm'ious Mechanics' 
Institutes (q.o.) and allied organizations, mid 
such institutions as Pratt Institute and Cooper 
Union (g.u.) in New York CliLy. The classes 
given under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Y.W.C. A. arc of great value nnd reach large 
numbers of boys and girls, men and women. 
The instruction offered by these organisations 
differs widely, varying from classes in reading 
and writing to courses in plumbing, scientific 
advertising, auto.mobiling,. and almost every 
branch of industrial, technical, ftiul commercial 
ns well as cultural instruction, Tho grent de¬ 
velopment in this country, however, has been 
In the public evening schools. No other edu¬ 
cational agency is reaching so largo a pnrt of 
the working people as these evening schools. 
Tho history of these public evening schools 
may be roughly divided into three periods, 

I. Priunfc Evening Schools, — The first pri¬ 
vate evening school ( mentioned in the records 
for New York City is that taught or proposed 
to bo taught by James Lytle in tho custom¬ 
house in September, 1730. It was n 11 mothe- 
mntical " school, and included such subjects ns 
"arithmetic in nil its parts, geometry, trigo¬ 
nometry, navigation, surveying, gauging, nlgc- 
bra, imd sundry other parts of mathematical 
learning.’’ But while this is the first privala 
school, it must ho noted that evening schools in 
connection with the public elenventnvy schools 
were common, if not the rule, among Llio 
Dutch of New Netherlands anil Colonial New 
York. They arc thus found at New Amster¬ 
dam in 1601, Kingston in 1G0S, Flntbush in 
1070, nnd thereafter. It seems probable from 
apprenticeship records that these evening 
schools were especially alLcndoil by those who 
were engaged in work during the day. Tile 
rates of tuition for evening instruction were 
■higher than in the day school, (flee New 
York State.) Private evening schools seem 
to lmvc had their greatest development in tho 
beginning of tho nineteenth century. In 1823 
the Public School Society passed n resolution 
permitting their teachers to hold evening 
schools in the school buildings at their own ex¬ 
pense. Tuition fees were usualLy chnrgod, In 
New England the first mention found of a pri- 
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viito evening school is a notice in the Bouton News 
Letter n[ mm kept by Mr. Samuel Granger 
in Boston in 1724, He taught " writing, 
jiecouuls, and the mathematics." From 17/50, 
at least, there are evidences (lint private 
schools where instruction was given in Iho 
evening were not at nil uncommon. These 
schools wore especially common Tram 17B0 to 
1S15 or 1820. In Dorchester a school for ap¬ 
prentices in Lira paper mills and “ either studi¬ 
ously inclined hoys 11 was kept by Samuel 
Crane from 1700 tn 1797, He also kept a day 
school. In Pennsylvania there is a record of 
mi evening school ill ticmnuitown in 1702, 
which was kept by the learned Pas tori us 
11 far such as could nut attend the day school." 
A night school is mentioned as having been 
conducted in Philadelphia in 1751, in which, 
besides the ordinary subjects, " geometry, 
navigation, anil mensuration 11 worn taught. 
From these references it seems prnlmhlc that 
private evening schools were quite common in 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
nt least during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and up to 1820. Some oT these were 
for apprentices, and all were for working people. 

II. Eucninff Schools founded by fjeneuolcnt 
Societies. — Probably the first free evening 
schools in the country wore pslidilishcd for 
slaves and other negroes by the .Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (ry.u.). One of 
those wits started in .Staten Island in J7J5. 
From that time on others were conducted both 
in .Staten Island and New York. In 17S7 tho 
Manumission Society also maintained schools 
fur negroes in New York, In Philadelphia work 
among the negroes was prosecuted largely by 
the Society of Friends. In 1780 the Society for 
the Free Instruction of the black People con¬ 
ducted an evening school for nrlult negroes. 
This school continued with same interruption 
up to 1835 or later. Other societies of Friends 
established schools oT the same kind. In 
some cases the sinnr. societies conducted even¬ 
ing schools for adult whites and adult negroes. 
In Salem, in 1774, there was a school conducted 
under the charge of the selectmen and paid fur 
out oT the interest on money previously given 
for the support or schools anti for tho tuition 
of poor children, Jo this .wlmol, twelve hoys 
wore to he instructed free of charge on three 
evenings of Lhc week, This was largely an 
affair uf charity, Tho beginning of the real 
philanthropic movement in Huston and .Salem 
seems to have been aliuut 1810 nr a little later. 
In 1814 and Ifilfi two ehnrilnbln schools for 
girls were founded by mi association of young 
women in Salem. In 181(1 .Sunday schools were 
firml introduced into Uoslon, and fnr a fcimcj 
those gave instructions to poor hoj's and girln 
in rending nml writing, These, while not even¬ 
ing schools, served to mil tho attention of the 
public to the need of instruction for hoys and 
girls nt work, Very soon serious objection 
was made to such secular instruction on the 


Sabbath. and other Lime bail Lu he found for it. 
It is probable that this helped In pave this avay 
for evening schools later. In 18211 the .select¬ 
men aided tho cause of evening schools by up- 
prcipriiiling 575 for such a school for young 
men over fifteen years old. There is nothing 
In indicate that Huh was consul oral in any 
way a part of the school system. From now 
tu the time when evening srliunls were formally 
established, such work was mainly conducted 
by philanthropic and religious societies. In 
1830 Warner filrcet Ghnpel in Ln.-iltin opened 
a free evening school, which continued for 
twenty yen is iti least, mid wus very successful. 
.Several other schools were conducted by reli¬ 
gious agencies during the .same period, In 
ISilfl the number in ut tendance on these schools 
waa not far from 25(11), Frequently the 
agencies in charge of these, schools received aid 
from the city, sometimes in the form of free 
use of buildings, of lient and light, and often 
by direct appropriation uf mu nay, The schools 
were free, no tuition being charged. They 
were not, however, considered a part of the 
public school system, and were controlled by 
other agencies. The first indication of this 
movement in Pennsylvania nlight he, said to he 
in the industrial evening school euntlurLed by 
the Moravians at Li lit/, in 1754. Hero buys 
who were employed (luring the day were 
taught " some useful knowledge ” three CA'cn- 
ing-s a week. In 179(1 ilia j'miiifi men who 
afterwards founded the Philadelphia .Society 
for the Establishment and Support of Glumly 
Schools conducted evening classes for nppmi- 
lices, clerks, and others. Bonin young Indies 
also conducted evening schools among tho poor 
at the same time. The fichuols for adult 
negroes and whites have been mentioned, ami 
it is probable that oilier societies had si hauls 
far whites ns well ns negroes. About 1847 (lie 
Missionary Society uf the Church of the Atone¬ 
ment, in Philadelphia, conducted the Logan 
Evening School. This had in 1850 an enroll¬ 
ment of 21G. In 1850 Lite city appropriated 
32000 for tin: establishment and support of 
free evening schools, mid ho in that Lime they 
have been conducted by the city. The begin¬ 
ning of Lhc phiiiinlhrnpic movement in New 
York dales from about J.S’30. Tlic records of 
tlio Public School Society show nuiiicrnus 
requests fnr the use or the public school build¬ 
ings fnr free evening .schools. These requests 
came from private citizens and associations, 
In Hourly every ease lliry were grunted. The 
need for such schools veils so great Hull' Mini 
after, in 1833, the Public Behind Society umlrr- 
Intik (he work, ami opened four schools for 
apprentices itucJ ofhm. They wrie fpiilr smv 
cessful, and were conducted for several years 
thnrenriiT. Hut owing to the fact that the 
day school Leachers were mpiireil to tench tile 
evening classes also, and without additional 
pay, there were lack ol interest and considerable 
objection on the part of the teachers, There 
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was some doubt about the right to expend 
public money for such schools, and in cruisc- 
queners they were discontimicrl. These schools 
were Tree and quasi-public; the money used 
Tor their support was taken from the general 
fund of the society, which wits inmlo up in part 
of public money and in part of gifts and be¬ 
quests. After this there seem to be no records 
of evening .schools until IS 17. They may 
have been continued, supported by philan¬ 
thropic agencies. 

Ill. Free Public Evening <Sc/ioo/s. — The 
Tree public evening school (leveloped directly 
nnd nnlurnlly from the evening school con¬ 
trolled by philanthropic agencies and partly 
supported by public funds. The schools 
aliened in 1 Nil 11 in New York were free, null, in 
n sense, public, for they were supported in part 
Troin public funds. In 1B47, at the urgent 
solicitation of the board of education, the legis¬ 
lature of New York passed a law empowering 
the board to conduct evening schools lor males 
and authorizing the expenditure of SGOOO per 
annum for this purpose. Anting on this author¬ 
ity, the hoard opened six schools in November, 
1S47- These were in charge of a special com¬ 
mittee on evening schools, They were kept 
open for a term of seventeen weeks, and had 
an enrollment of 3224. Admission was refused 
to hundreds. Thirty-one touchers woro em¬ 
ployed. In 18-18 the legislature authorized the 
opening of evening schools for women nnd girls, 
and allowed an expenditure of 8115,000. This 
greatly increased the usefulness of the schools, 
ami their development was rapid. Evening 
schools were also authorized in Brooklyn by the 
law of 1850, nnd were organized in Baltimore 
in 1840 by the board of education, when six 
schools were opened for apprentices nnd other 
young men. They were, however, discontinued 
in 18-13. The reasons given by Llic board were 
(1) want of patronage, (2) expense, (3) appli¬ 
cation oT the means for education of appren¬ 
tices that .should be used for the instruction of 
younger pupils. Ill 1850 they wore again re¬ 
sumed. Louisville, ICy., was one nf the first to 
experiment with public evening schools. In 
November, 1834, tv small public evening school 
was opened, which was continued for two years 
and then discontinued, opened for one year in 
1842, Tor another year in 1851), for three or four 
years in 1873, ami finally established in 1882. 
Ohio was tile first state to pass n law regarding 
the establish meat of public evening schools 
(Section XVI of the net passed by the legislature 
of Ohio, Alar. 10, 183!)). In accordance with 
this act there wore opened in Cincinnati in 
November, 1840, three evening sellouts, which 
had a fairly continuous existence, being in 
session all lint line year up Lo 1801. In 1S55 
.schools for girls were also opened. So far os 
can lie determined, no either city in Ohio opened 
evening schools ill uncord an ee with this law. 
When the common schools were reorganized 
in 1.853, it was no longer made, obligatory to 


provide such .schools, hub it was left to the dis¬ 
cretion of Lite school boards. By nil act of the 
legislature of Massachusetts approved Mar. 
29, 1847, permission was given to cities and 
towns to appropriate money for Lhe support of 
schools for Lhe instruction of adults in reading, 
writing, English grammar, arithmetic, and 
geography, Ln this act no mention is made, 
of the time of day when such instruction would 
be given, and there is nothing to indicate 
whether it was intended to apply this to even¬ 
ing schools or not. Cities interpreted it 
variously. New llcdrord opened two evening 
schools in December, IS IS, which were sup¬ 
ported from the regular funds, and Worcester 
opened three schools in 1S-1D, also supported 
by public money. But when l.uwell tried la 
do the same, the opposition was so strong that 
an injunction was obtained which stayed the 
pnyment of the money appropriated. Tim 
matter was definitely ,settled m 1857, when an 
ant of the legislature formally authorized the 
payment of money fur Llm maintenance of 
evening schools. It was same years before the 
attempts to establish them in lluatou and 
►Salem were successful. In Boston six schools 
were opened under the charge of a special com¬ 
mittee in 1808, and the next year they were 
formally incorporated into Llie school system. 
In Salem the evening schools were finally taken 
over by the city in 1SGD. In 1S83 Massachu¬ 
setts passed a. law compelling towns having 
10,000 inhabitants or over to maintain ele¬ 
mentary evening schools. Connecticut has 
a similar law. Since 1880 in Massachusetts, 
cities having 50,000 inhabitants or over have 
been under obligation to support an evening 
high fiehuol upon the petition of fifty or more 
residents over fourteen years old who desire to 
attend. In Indiana all cities of 3000 inhab¬ 
itants or over must conduct evening schools 
on petition of twenty or more citizens. In 
New Hampshire all towns af 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants or over are compelled to establish even¬ 
ing schools cm poLilion or five per cent of the 
voters. In Pennsylvania cities must conduct 
such .schools on petition or twenty or more 
parents id ohildmi six years old nv older. In 
Ohio, Louisiana, and Georgia permission is 
directly given to conduct such schools, and 
in several other slates it is implied. Koine oT 
the other cities which opened public evening 
schools at nn early date are. Providence, in 
1840; Springfield, Mass., nhmil 1850; Fall 
lliver, 1858; Lawrence nnd Lowell, 1857; 
Pittsburg, in Ifiofl and probably earlier; 
San I'm arisen, in 185G; Si. Louis, in 18511; anil 
Chicago, in 1SG2. In 18(i0 there were at least 
fifteen cities where evening schools bad 
been conducted ns part of llic public school 
system. Nearly all the larger cities wore 
familiar with Llic idea nr sueli schools ami of 
tho usd of public money fur their support. 
Evening High Schools. — While the first 
movement for evening schools was Inward 
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giving those who Incited the rudiments of 
education the opportunity of acquiring them, 
tilere was very early manifested in some cities 
a tendency in the direction or affording means 
of further education to those who were stu¬ 
diously inclined and ambitious to improve 
themselves, The earliest indication of this 
was in Cincinnati, Ohio. As early ns 1B28 
the Ohio Mechanics' Institute conducted 
lectures and classes in botany, chemistry, 
mechanics, geometry, and arithmetic. Ap¬ 
prentices and minors, sons of members, were 
entitled to attend these classes on payment 
of fifty cents per annum. This was a school 
of science, not a high school, wna not free, 
and was restricted to a certain class oT people, 
but it exerted a strong influence on the estab¬ 
lishment of an evoning high school. In 1S4L 
and possibly earlier, the trustees of Woodward 
College and high school, then a private en¬ 
dowed institution, conducted evening classes 
in the college rooniSj in which were taught 
" mercantile arithmetic, bookkeeping, algebra, 
geometry, architectural drawing, plane trig¬ 
onometry with its applications, surveying, 
mensuration of planes and solids — particu¬ 
larly of carpenters', painters', masons', and 
bricklayers' work, etc." These classes were 
organized for young men who were at work 
during the day. This college or academy 
was, in 1851, merged into tho public school 
system na the Woodward High School, The 
first evoning high school in the country, 
conducted by tho public school authorities, 
was opened October, 185(1, in Cincinnati, 
and was undoubtedly tho direct outgrowth 
of the two schools previously mentioned. In 
this school a preliminary examination in ele¬ 
mentary subjects was required and a three- 
year course laid out. The first year there 
were 108 in attendance, all in the lowest class, 
besides some others in n preparatory class. 
The studies pursued in the lowest class were 
algebra, geometry, bookkeeping, drawing and 
design, and vocal music. The first public 
high school of any kind to be established in 
New York City was the evening high school, 
which was opened in 18GG. This school was 
successful from its opening, and has had a 
continuous existence. In 1377 the number 
examined for admission was about 3500, 
and the number pnBsctl about 1800. No 
other evening high school was opened in New 
York City until 1887. An evening high school 
was first oponed in Clucngo in 18GB. The 
same year the O'Fallon Polytechnic Institute 
wna established in St. Louis, This was an 
evening high school, but with emphasis upon 
practical training, Tho mine might be said 
of tho Artisans' Night School, oponed in Phil¬ 
adelphia in I860, It included in ita curriculum 
mechanical and engineering drawing and steam 
engineering, as well ns geometry, physics, and 
chemistry. It was gradually changed by tho 
elective system into an ordinary high school, 


and in 1306 ita name was changed to the Even¬ 
ing High School, Boston established an even¬ 
ing high school in 1370. Tlieru were, then, in 
1870, at least five public nvening high echools, 
These schools were not all of the snme grade, 
tho variation being much greater than in the 
day high schools. Seine gave very elementary 
work, while some few wctc and nrc real high 
schools recognized as on a pnr with tiro day 
high schools, organized in courses lending to 
a diploma. In the majority of these schools 
there is a distinct tendency toward the more 
practical subjects, although the studies in¬ 
cluded in the curriculum of the day high schools 
arc not neglected. 

The usual time given to evening school work 
in this country is two hours per evening for 
four evenings a week, and twenty weeks a year, 
but this time varies greatly in different cities. 
One of the greatest difficulties is irregular 
attendance, tho per cent of attendance on Lotal 
enrollmant ranging from twenty to sixty, or a 
little over. Various methods have been tried 
to counteract this. One that has been tried 
and has been very successful is that of charg¬ 
ing a nominal tuition fee, SI or more a term. 
This is refunded nt the end of the term in case 
a certain per cent of attendance is reached, 
The majority of teachers in the evening schools 
are day school teachers, but Lhcrc is an increas¬ 
ing demand for specially trained teachers for 
this work, for it is coining to be realized that 
it takes a different type of teacher to do the 
best work in the evening school. 

Classes of Pupils Reached, ■— (1) Those who 
nro deficient in tho rudiments, or who have 
not had an education equivalent to that of our 
elementary schools, Probably fully eighty-five 
per cent of the total number of the pupils are 
of this class. This class is composed of native 
Americans and of foreigners. Among the for¬ 
eigners Lwo classes arc distinctly marked off: the 
illiterates, who not only do not know English, 
but have had practically no education at all, and 
those who arc more or less educated. Mnny 
of tho latter hare received a liberal education in 
their own country, but on necount of inability 
to apeak and write English are at a great dis¬ 
advantage. In the largo cities, which receive 
such large numbers of immigrants, tho per 
cent of foreigners in the cvcninp schools is very 
large, while in other cities it is much smaller 
than the per cent of native Americans. (2) 
The second class found in the evening schools 
is made up of those young peoplo who have 
passed through the elementary grndcs and 
some even partly through the high school, anil 
who wish to complete their education. The 
needs of this class uro os varied as their occu¬ 
pations. Some wish to prepare for entrance 
to college or university. The grentcr pnrt, how¬ 
ever, wish to prepare themselves lor higher 
positions, for greater efficiency in tho occu¬ 
pations in which they are engaged. Prom these 
lias come an increasing demand for technical 
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and trade work, and it 13 very largely this 
class which is found in our few evening trade 
ami technical high e eh mils. (3) Another class, 
more or legs distinct from the last, consists of 
men in business who wish help along special 
lilies. There arc very few opportunities for 
such training in aur public evening schools. 
The Evening School of Trades, in Springfield, 
Mass,, meets this need, in a way, and some¬ 
times tho classes of the Y.M.C.A. in a few 
cities, 

Attendance anil Enrollment. —-Thirty-two 
cities reported evening schools in 18SI, 185 
in 1900, and 233 in 1909. The total enrollment 
in tho cities reporting was 160,770 in 1890, 
203,000 in 1901, and 379,052 in 1DQD. In 
the five years from 1004 to 1909 the totnl 
enrollment inoreased forty per cent. These 
figures include only those reporting to the 
United States Bureau of Education. It is 
probable that the enrollment is largeT than 
this, for all do not report. In 1004 there were 
thirty-two cities reporting evening high schools, 
and the enrollment was 40,568, _ In 1900, 

seventy-six cities reported evening high schools, 

and the total enrollment was 75,342. In spite 
of the great increase in the enrollment in the 
evening schools, and their gratifying develop¬ 
ment, they yet reach bub a small part of the 
young people under twenty-one who are not 
111 sahools of any kind. In 1007 a careful 
estimate W aa made of the young people be¬ 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty who 
were enrolled in schools of any kind. The 
data obtainable were by no means accurate, 
and the figures are subject to many inaccu¬ 
racies, but it is the best estimate that there 
is, and probably indicates quite accurately 
the general educational situation in the cities 
of 25,000 inhabitants and over to-day. This 
estimate is found in Bulletin No. 1, 1907, of 
the Bureau of Education, p, 2D. Tho number 
of pupils at each age is expressed as the por 
cent of the totnl number of young people 
fouvtcen years old, 
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According to these statistics, it appears that, 
taking the total number or young people 
between the ages af fourteen and twenty, G0.21 
per cent arc not in schools of any kind, At 
the different age3 this appears as follows: 
At fourteen years old, IB.23 per cent are not 
in school; at fifteen years, 42.35 per cent; at 


sixteen, 60.30 per cent; at seventeen, 7(5,16 
per cent; at eighteen, 85.20 per cent ; at nine¬ 
teen, 90.01 per cent; at twenty, 93.07 per cent. 
It can thus be readily seen that the evening 
schools aro not beginning to meet the needs of 
the young people who can profit by such work. 
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Beo also under the articles on the separate 
national systems of education; also Appren¬ 
ticeship and Eiiucation; Continuation 
Education; Industrial Education; Uni¬ 
versity Extension; Young Men's Ciiiubtian 
Association. 
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Jones, A. J. 3'/ie Confirm triton iScAod/s in Hid United 
States. (Washing l an, 19D7.) A special bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Pache, O. JJiinfiblicA i/ca dculschcu FarlbildunosBchul- 
uicscns, nViUciiherg, 1890 - 1002 .) 
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EVERETT, CHARLES CARROLL (1820- 
1900). — Educator and author; educated at 
Bowdoin College (graduated 1050), the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin, and the Harvard Divinity School. 
He was four years instructor at Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege. and twenty-eight years pro feasor at Har¬ 
vard. Author of schoolbooks on ethics and 
eiviea and mimeroua philosophical works. 

W. S. M. 

EVERETT, EDWARD (1794-1805). — 
Statesman and educator; horn at Dorchester, 
Mnas., April 11, 1704, and educated in the 
public schools or Boston, the Phillips Academy 
at Exeter, and at Harvard College, where lie 
graduated in 1811. In addition to his public 
career as member of Congress (five terms), 
Governor of Massachusetts (three terms), 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to England, and Secretary of Slate under Presi¬ 
dent Fill more, Mr, Everett was two years 
tutor in Harvard College (1812—1814), six 
years professor of Greek (1810-1825), and 

i Flfly-eno dilta did nnt report enrollmont In olomonlnry. 
Secondary, anil voenllnnnl classes sojinraloly, 

3 Nnl- roporlcd by elnasca. 

1 Includes pupils ncL rapnrlod by obsaca. 
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three years (IS45-I81S) president of the col¬ 
lege. His educational ivri tings includo Edu¬ 
cation of Mankind (IE33), .Superior aud Popu¬ 
lar Education (15115), Importance of Education 
i'ii n /(cpofilfc (1838), (fniveraity Education 
([RIG), LVuciiiion an<1 Civilization (18*12), mul 
Arrirlcimcfli Education (1837). He died nfc 
Huston Jan, 0, 18(15. W. S. M. 

Heletencaa I — 

IIaiinahd. American Journal of Education, 18SD, 

Voi. vii, nn. aae-asn. 

Dana, C. A. Lifo iinrl .Senii'cca of Edward Ei'erclt. 

(Cnm brill go, 1M05.) 

EVIDENCE. — What from the deductive 
point of view is called prooT, or demonstration, 
is, from the inducLivc side, evidence and Us 
interpretation, l’roof consists in showing that 
n certain proposition or belief follows from 
principles which live independently ncceptcd. 
lienee the tpieslion ultimately comes back to 
question upon what the principles themselves 
rest. Either they nrc assumed na aclf-uviilimb 
or axiomatic, or they rest upon certain sup¬ 
porting facts os their evidence or ground of 
acceptance, Each branch of belief and sci¬ 
ence has of course its own distinctive typo 
of evidence — tlint is, of concrete fiicts that 
are adduced in support of its conclusions. 
From n logical point of view, the essential 
thing about a power of good judgment is 
that (I) it is aware of the sort of evidence 
required in a given field ; (2) is .skilled in se¬ 
lecting among facta nr in sifting material an aa 
to decide which in good evidence and ivlint not; 
(3) mul apt in using the material .selected, 
in interpreting it ns hearing upon any sug¬ 
gested principle. In practical and social 
matters, persons arc confronted with com¬ 
plex situations, not with abstract principles, 
so that the essential tiling in dealing with them 
is to he able to select, weigh, and use evidential 
malarial. Hence one of the most serious ob¬ 
jections to an exclusively deductive method 
of teaching is that it nlfimls no education fit¬ 
ting individuals to cope with the concrete situ¬ 
ations of life. The same holds good, of course, 
in even greater measure, with methods of in¬ 
struction that depend mainly upon dictation, 
learning by vote, or implicit reliance upon 
dogmatic rules. J. D. 

RelerencB: — 

Dower, J. Hau me Think. (Boston, 1D00.) 

EVOLUTION. — The Philosophical Con¬ 
cepts,— Aa a philosophic pud cosmological oun¬ 
ce pt, the notion of evolution was first form¬ 
ulated by the "nature philosophers” of Greece 
receiving its most striking statement nt the 
hands of Heracleitus, who regarded all na¬ 
ture aa n scene id " becoming' 1 according to n 
certain law of proportionate exchange, termed 
by him logos. Apparently no acrious Attempt 
ivas made to apply the conception to human 


history and society beyond n few cloinontnry 
moral aphorisms. The Socratie movement 
checked in many cnscs further fruitful d c . 
wlopmimt of the concept of evolution. Accept¬ 
ing LhodoeLrino of some of the “ nnLurn philos¬ 
ophers ” that nature itself is of change, Pinto 
and Aristotle hath insisted upon the necessity 
of the control of this flux liy fixed laws in die 
interest of fixed ern/s ns the nb.salute termini 
or limits of change. PlnLn conceived the 
interrelation of the fixed types and ends, culled 
by him Ideas, to natural change luosoly mul 
vaguely enough to permit him to conceive of 
n radical social change through the control 
exercised by absolute and objective purposes. 
Hut this very looseness left him open to 
the charge (by Aristotle) cd separating change 
or becoming and true being, and thereby 
destroying the very idea of development. 
Hence Aristotle interpreted the Pin tonic phi¬ 
losophy so us to i treat every case or genuine 
existence, or individuality, as a cycle of de¬ 
velopment from pa tLMi tin lily lu its lull term 
of completion, or perfection, in iictiuilily. 
In this ivay, Aristotle appeared to give change 
a positive worth denied to it by IMato ; mul 
even to make " development ” ids own fun¬ 
damental category. IL has thus been claimed 
by some modern philosophers tluit Aristotle 
not only expounded a philosophy of isvuluLirin, 
hut the only salisTnelury philosophy, since 
lie fouml tlu! meaning of developing change 
not in the cruder mid curlier slates (origins), 
but in the mature and luLor results (ends). 
This overlooks the fact, however, that Aris¬ 
totle absolutely denied any evoluLirm of forms, 
species, and ends, etc. ; and tlml his so-called 
dei'clopinont has to do simply with lurfi'tiirhiaf 
eases of change which arc purely cyclical (cir¬ 
cular) in quality, starting nt one end literally 
to reproduce existent individuals in which 
Lhc type of perfected form in already em¬ 
bodied, and, at the other end, terminating 
in nn achievement of the fixed form of species, 
In Lhis way, Aristotle confined change \v»Lliin 
certain absolutely fixed limiLs ; in providing 
fixed placo and function for change lie really 
gnvn the most effective aid In the formulation 
of the scholastic static philosophy of the 
unii'crse nnd life. 

The social and the scientific interests of Ilia 
Renaissance centered in change. When motion 
was made (lie prime cnleguvy of physical 
science, nnd roForin and progress the chief 
aim of social endeavor, it was only a mutter 
of time that evolution should become the 
dominant mmerptitm or philosophy, In 
the Inter eighteenth nnd early niiieteeiilh 
centuries the conception was applied in .social 
and intellectual matters by Herder, Goethe, 
and Ilegol, and by (Jmulorcct and some of Lhc 
French Encyclopedists. About the same time 
in the middle of the nineteenth century that 
Darwin and Wallace were applying the idea 
to animal nnd plant life, Herbert Spencer 
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tittomptccl n universal synthesis on the basis 
of a generalized definition of evolution. In 
Ids own philosophy, however, he did not get 
beyond the notion of fixed cyclical recurrence of 
a chain of changes working between a fixed origin 
and fixed goal — evidence that his own think¬ 
ing was never completely taken possession of 
hy evolutionary coitcopLions, The influence 
of the concept of evolution upon the philosophy 
of education has boon great, hut indirect. Aa 
the general intellectual outlook of humanity 
becomes more dynamic, and the interest in 
novelty, variation of progress, correspondingly 
greater; and ns faith grows in the genetic 
method as a method of intellectual analysis 
and definition, educational philosophy inevi¬ 
tably is influenced by the change. 

Some of the concrete applications or evo¬ 
lutionary philosophy to educational concepts 
will be found under the captions Adaptation; 
Adjustment; Conflict; Oontiiol; Environ¬ 
ment ; Function; Hkueiuty; Stimulus and 
Response. J. D. 

Evolution in Psychology. — In his dis¬ 
cussions of the relation of biology lo the 
science that deals with human life, Spencer 
raised the question whether there was any 
process of extra-organic evolution. The for¬ 
mulas which Spencer applied lo human life arc 
for the most part mere extensions of the for¬ 
mula of biological evolution. The general 
disposition in current psychological and socio¬ 
logical discussions is to accept Spencer's posi¬ 
tion and treat human life as a continuation 
of the process of biological evolution. Such 
terms as selection (<y.i>.), adaptation (n.i>.), and 
variation, (f/.v.) arc continually employed in 
sociological and even ethical discussions. In 
education the terms borrowed from biological 
science have frequently been employed to 
define the purpose and method of educational 
activity. 

That there must he a clear recognition of 
some distinction, however, between human 
and animal life has frequently been suggested 
in scientific literature, Indeed, Darwin felt 
so keenly the importance of modifying the 
general formula of natural selection when 
applying it to luimnn life that he wrote a vol¬ 
ume on the Descent n/ jI/itii . This valumo 
substituted for the furmula of natural selection, 
which Darwin developed in his Origin of Species, 
a formula of sexual selection or social selection. 
Later discussions uf the same topic support 
oven more fully the conclusion that wc must 
work nut a different view of the evolutionary 
process than Lliat presented in animal biology in 
order to understand human life and human civili¬ 
zation. A frank recognition of the importance 
of consciousness suggests itself ns the best solu¬ 
tion of the dilfieultics thus recognized. With 
consciousness as a positive factor in human life 
there comes a type of selection and a type 
of control of tlui environment which has no 
parallel in animal evolution. Through mental 
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activity the human being hna gained a com¬ 
plete mastery of his environment. He works 
upon it ami modifies it, rnther tlum fits himself 
to its demands. It is certainly true that 
human bodily organization has undergone 
no radical transformation and no adaptation 
to the physical world within historical times, 
or even within the period covered by our 
anthropological date. Man seems thus to 
have departed from the general type of evo¬ 
lution which appears in tile animnl kingdom, 
and to have a type of adaptation which does not 
require change m his bodily organs. Such a 
view of evolution ns this creates a demand 
for a distinct psychological treatment of the 
problem of human evolution, G, H. J, 

See Environment and Organism ; Ge¬ 
netic Method ; Social Psychology. 

Scientific Theory of Evolullon. — The con¬ 
cept of evolution has boon found useful, and, 
indeed, necessary in almost every phase of 
scientific inquiry. We have, therefore, almost 
ns many sorls of evolution as there are de¬ 
partments of science, Evolution may be 
cosmic, chemical, geological, organic, psychicnl, 
or social ; and special phases of each of these 
fields of thought have their own laws, which 
are, often enough, laws of evolution. Thus 
there are intellectual evolution, moral evo¬ 
lution, economic, political, linguisLic, artistic 
evolution, and so on. Herbert Spencer has 
formulated Hid law of evolution as follows : 

" Evolution is an integration of matter imcl 
concomitant dissipation of motion, during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, in¬ 
coherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity ; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation." 
The operation of this principle Spencer en¬ 
deavors to findin the sidereal and solar systems, 
ill geologic history, in the history of organ¬ 
isms, of social organization, of language, of 
science, of the industrial and icsLlietie arts, 
etc, 

The concept of cosmic evolution was used 
by the Greek philosophers, many of whom 
conceived of icons of Lime, during each of which 
a cosmos such as we know evolved from some 
primitive element and again was resolved 
into that element, Anaximander (G11-547 
d.c.) held this primitive element, to be un¬ 
differentiated matter, chaos; llerncleitus (495- 
435 d.c.) thought of it as fire. In modern 
times the nebular hypothesis of Laplace and 
Kant has afforded the principal no Li on of 
cosmic evolution. According to it the solar 
system has emerged from a fiery muss of tenuous 
particles, and various sidereal systems and 
nebulie illustrate different phases in this process, 
which is thus conceived as universal. 

The concept of chemical evolution also is 
found among Greek philosophers. In general, 
they may he divided into two groups. One 
of these held that tlm various substances could 
nil be transmuted intu each oilier. Earth 
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could become successively water, air, fire, 
and perhaps ether, Democritus (jl. e. 450 
ii.c.) arrived at the notion that the differences 
between substances could bo reduced to dif¬ 
ferences in the form and size of their constitu¬ 
ent atoms, Ilonca a change in form or 
size must involve a transformation of the 
substance. Others, like Anaximander, Em¬ 
pedocles (405-435 n.c.), and Anaxagoras 
(500-428 a.e.) held that the primitive elements 
could not bo transformed inLe each other, 
lienee to them tile process of chemical evo¬ 
lution was one of compounding and separating 
tile original substances. Modern chemistry 
has followed this conception until recent years. 
The chemists have reduced the Bubstancon to 
elements, at present about seventy in number, 
and the innumerable compounds of these. 
The discoveries of certain periodio relations 
among elements and of .radioactivity have, 
however, led many modern chemists to the 
belief that elements suffer transformation and 
may pass into each other. Thus chemical 
evolution becomes not merely a process of com¬ 
pounding and resolving elements, but of tho 
actual change, decay, and transmutation of 
elements themselves. 

The idea of geological evolution was familiar 
to tho ancients, The theories of a primitive 
fiery state and of an earlier condition in which 
the world was covered with water, from which 
land surfaces later appeared, wore common 
among them, Xenophanes (57G-1B0 ji.o.) 
identified fossils as the relies of former life, 
and argued from the presence of the fossils of 
marine animals upon mountains that they had 
formerly been covered by water, Avicenna, 
an Arabian philosopher af tho tenLh century, 
regarded mountains as either the effect ol 
violent upheavals of tlia earth's crust, ns by 
earthquakes, etc., or of erosion by water, or, 
perhaps, both forces. The earlier geologists 
were divided into tho cataclysmic school, who 
believed that the various features of the earth's 
surface arose from violent cataclysms, and 
the uniformilarians, who held that they wero 
produced by the notion of causes found in 
operation to-day. Lycll may he regarded as 
the one who brought about the definite ndoptian 
of the UniformiUrmn point of view. Tho de¬ 
velopment of tho concept of geological time 
was of immense value In furthering the em¬ 
ployment of tho general notion of evolution. 

It is in reference to tlm history of organ¬ 
isms that the concept of evolution finds special 
application. For evolution is thought to mean 
progress, ami whilo Lhc transformations of Llio 
inorganic world aro not in themselves better¬ 
ments, the changes in the history of life liavo 
brought about what is recognized to ho extraor¬ 
dinary advance. Indeed, the word " evo¬ 
lution" was first used by Bonnet (1720-1793) 
to indicate the development to a perfect form 
of that which is contained in a living germ. 
Among the Greeks the idea that the forms of 


life change and improve was well known. 
Thales and Anaximander held that lifo arose 
from tho slime of the flea, The latter believed 
distinctly in abiogencsiB, or the theory that 
life arose from the inorganic world, n view 
discredited to-tiny. Empedocles held that 
the forms of life bluiB arising from the earth 
were in great variety, and LhnL those imper¬ 
fectly adapted were exterminated, leaving the 
perfect forms, Thus wo have a " survival 
of tho fittest. 1 ' There is no evidence, however, 
to convince us that Empedocles believed one 
species to bo transformed into another by 
this process. Thu fixity of species was nlao 
maintained by Aristotle, who opposed to the 
conception of a chance origin of Lhc forms of 
life and the survival of the better adapted 
ones the notion of the struggle or onch in¬ 
dividual to express perfectly the form d[ (he 
species which was implanted in it, Such a 
struggle, ho thought, explains development 
or evolution, which he, therefore, interpreted 
as orLhogciictic rather than ah dependent upon 
chance variation. 

Modern study of organisms was at first under 
the dominance of the idea that species were 
fixed, Such seems to be the notion of Liiuiicus 
(1707-177S), although at times he suggests 
the possibility of transformation in particular 
cases. On tho other hand, lluffon (1700-1788) 
inclines toward Lhn notion of tlm gradual trans¬ 
formation of species through the influence of en¬ 
vironment upon them. Among philosophers in 
the eighteenth century the idea of organic 
evolution became quite common, although 
the conservative forces of society were all on 
the side uf special creation and fixity of 
species, n view supported nut only by religious 
tradition but also by the great authority of 
Cuvier. Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) and 
especially Lamarck (1744-1829) believed in 
organic evolution through the effeeLs of use 
and disuse. In the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century the idea of lhc evolution or 
species through tho nnlurnl selection of such 
chance variations as made for belter adaptation 
was suggested by severnl naturalists, but it 
remained for Charles Darwin (1800-1882) to 
accumulate such a mass uf evidence as ulti¬ 
mately to convince the scionLific world of the 
existence of such a process. Darwin admitted 
the influence uf the cfiecta of use and disuse 
ns a factor in evolution. Since his lime several 
schools have arisen. Tho Neo-Darwinians, 
of whom the loaders aro Weismann, Wallace, 
and Gallon, deny the inheritance or the effects 
or use, and hence, on their view, lhc Lamarck¬ 
ian factor docs not affect the evolution of 
species. The Neo-Lamnrekians main lain 

the inheritance of acquired cluir nc Leris ties 
as n prime cause or evolution, (Seo Ac- 
Quinici) CiiAnACTianrsTica.) In recent years 
the possibility of evolution through tho naturnl 
selection of chance variations has been ques¬ 
tioned. The idea that it is Lhvough radical 
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variations (mutations ), such ns produce at 
once new types (lieterogcncsia), has been ad¬ 
vanced by some, notably Do Vries. Others 
have revived in various ways tho notion of 
orthogenesis held by Aristotle, although na a 
rule they have disclaimed the thought or a 
directing form embodied in the evolving apceics 
(preformntion), and have maintained the 
opposed view of epigenesis. (See Heredity.) 

When we coino to social evolution, wo find 
that only in modern times has the concept 
been extensively applied. Aviatotla outlined 
certain evolutionary phases of tho history 
of political forms, The enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century, although it began with 
a revolutionary repudiation of the past, came 
ultimately to regard nil history as progress to¬ 
ward a higher mental, moral, and soeinl con¬ 
dition, Here the German thinkers, Leasing, 
Herder, and Hegel, arc especially important. 
I,casing finds the development of culture to bo 
the necessary order in God's education of the 
human race. He also introduces the idea of 
evolution in art forms, a concept developed 
much further by Winckclinann and Hegel. 
Herder writes n philosophy of history, show¬ 
ing therein a constant evolution of higher 
social and political forms, hot only within 
separate nations, but from nation to nation. 
Hegel finds the same evolution in the relation 
of the concepts of tiro mind, and hence holds 
it to bo inevitable in tho history of thought, 
and in all the products of nnturo and civili¬ 
zation. Comte reacts against German ra¬ 
tionalism, and divides human evolution into tho 
three stages of the theological, the metaphysical, 
and the positive or sciontific_ and empirical. 
Yet ho sees a necessary evolution from one to 
Lite other, and also m the development of 
tho sciences, and, indeed, in all human phenom¬ 
ena. His influence is great upon tho English 
evolutionists, especially Spencer. Huxley has 
ointed out the conflict between evolution 
y natural selection and human moral ideals. 
David Starr Jordan and Sir 13. Ray Lankester 
have shown how in society with its artificial 
conditions we may got not progress, but rather 
degeneration ns tho result of the sclcctivo 
cffccLs of war, new forms of disease, etc. John 
Fiske and Joseph LeCor.to have striven to 
show that there is no essential conflict between 
evolution and religious faith. E. N. II. 

For statement of Darwin's formulation of the 
theory of evolution, see Darwin, Charles; 
for other aspeats of tliu subject, see Heredity; 
Selection j also Adaptation; Environment. 
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EWART, WILLIAM (1708-1809).— A 
prominent English politician, educated at.Eton 
and Cambridge, who do voted much attention la 
movements for social advancement and educa¬ 
tion. He was active in the movement for amelio¬ 
rating the severe punishment for minor crimes. 
In 1535 he moved for tho appointment of n school 
committee " to enquire into the best means of 
extending a knowledge of the fine arts and of 
tho principles uf design among Lhc people — 
especially tho manufacturing population of the 
country." The report of the committee led 
to tho establishment of a School of Design 
at Somerset House in 1337, and ultimately to 
the Department uf Science and Art. In 18j)7 
Ewart advocated tho opening of museums and 
galleries Lo the working classes. In 1845 
lie moved " that a statement be made on the, 
part of tho government of the condition and 
prospect of such educational establishments 
aa were supported wholly or partially by a 
vote of this House," and " that it is expedient''- 
that schools for training of masters be more 
extensively promoted." Perhaps the chief 
Bcrvico of Ewart was the pnssing of the Bill 
for enabling Town Councila to establish Public 
Libraries and Museums (1850). lie also 
took an interest in the establishment of ex¬ 
aminations for entrance in Lo Lhc civil, army, 
and diplomatic services, nnd in opening lip 
facilities for the higher education of dissenters. 

EWING COLLEGE, EWING, ILL,— 
A coeducational institution founded na the 
Ewing High School in 1307. The collegiate 
department was added in 1874, and tho insti¬ 
tution was placed under the auspices of the 
baptists in 1S77. Academic, collegiate, nor¬ 
mal, fine arts, domestic science, and summer 
school departments arc maintained. Candi¬ 
dates are admitted oil an examination or 
upon certificates from accredited schools. The 
faculty consists of sixteen members, 

EWING, JOHN (1732-1802). —Tho first 
president of Lhc University of Penimylvnuin, 
graduated at Princeton in 1752, lie Her veil 
ns tutor at Princeton, founded the fiendemy 
at Newark, Del,, and was the first p r raid cut 
of tho University or Pennsylvania (1779—J802). 
He was one of the founders of the American 
Philosophical SocieLy (g.y.) and Lhc author or 
ft iVnlurnf Philosophy. W, K, M. 

EXAMINATION OF PUPILS. — See Giiad- 

ING AND PllOMOTION, 
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EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. — Sen 
Arc nun mm Seniinr.a; School Administua- 
TIU.\; H U I'EllI NTENDK NT OF Hell001-9. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. — Seo 
O.IITI FI CATION OF TbACIIEIIH i EXAMINKIIM, 
lioAllDS OF. 

EXAMINATIONS, — A tnvin used In denote 
Lite mellioil of testing educational progress, 
inenauve.il cither by amount of knowledge 
nciiuirocl nr by general intellectual capacity ut 
ability. Sueli n method linn been upplind in 
all grades of education in unu form or another. 
The curliest type of examination which pre¬ 
vailed was oral, either in the Torni of tpiesLiim 
and answer (cf. tho textbook of d'llfric (g.e.), 
which would lend itself to such a method) or (if 
disputations ( 7 . 11 .), Disputation, deteriniiin- 
lion, defense uf a thesis, or the delivery of n 
public lecture, provided other requirements 
Hindi «g payment nf Toes, residence, mul atten¬ 
dance at lectures were satisfied, are forms 
which examinations took at the medieval 
universities (q.v.) j (for details and differences at 
various universities, sen also Dkciuekh). Tho 
written examination was unkuuwn at Lhe uni¬ 
versities pruhuhly until 1702, when it was in¬ 
troduced by llontlcy at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Frnutical oximuiMlion.H lmd hmi 

empluycd for a long lime in Llui 1111 ‘dieYnl 
universities in such a subject ns medicine, 
llut tlm examination in its mud urn form is a 
development (d the eighteen I h eenlury. Tlui 
first lioimrs examination, the earliest ex- 
nminatiuii in Hie modern sense, was the Miilhr- 
miideal Tripns, founded in 17-17. The 

r|iiulifiratiou for a degree was in Taut merely 
four years’ residence, Those who worked did 
so at their pleasure; Tor Lhnse wlm would 
work there were, even in the ivor.iL times, ade- 
([Uiitc luc turns. The first- Tripus introduced 
a new order nf things, hut until I7U7 the proi:- 
lura added any names they liked Ln the list. 
In 1772 the Master of HI. John's College, 
Citmbridge, established examinations in his 
col lege (Ol'fdmm llalfimr, A'diirohiuiii/ ,S'//s/cors). 
The lend was taken up hy Oxford in the famous 
" Oriel ” revival. before l lie end of the century 
examinations were inlrmhiml inlo (‘limit 
('Innuli liy Cyril Jaeksnn, ami in 1705 Oriel 
College begun to elect to its fellowship from 
outside solely on the results of its own exami¬ 
nations. Oxford now progressed move rapidly 
Until (inmlii'iilge. In 1X02 a gemiino exuuii- 
nalinn for the M.A. degree was begun and a 
small honors list with the names in Lhe order nf 
merit was published, between 1NIJ2 and IK70 
thorn was an examination fur the M.A. degree, 
blit this never licciinie elferlive, and there is 
not lo Lliis day any examinalicm for Lhe master’s 
degree at Oxford nr Cambridge. “ ln 1 X 211 
the Master and Fellows of llulliol began In 

i‘l or t scholars after exiiiuimtlimi. The most 

brilliant success attended these reforms, and 


enenuragpd similar inciumrra elsewhere ” (Unl- 
fouv). Meantime in 1112-1 Cambridge had 
founded tho Classical Tripos, though until 1 HaO 
it was only open to those who hail passed in liic 
Mnthcmnlienl Tripos. The Mural Hrieune 
Tripns and Liu; Natural Hricnco Tripos followed 
in 1X51. In l.Xiit) Oxford rnurgii uissed her 
examinations "and inlrnduml Moderations 
as a lest of pure, scholarship in llui middle of 
the University coursn." From this lime for¬ 
ward new sellouts and trip uses were ('.rented in 
vapid at Oxford and Cambridge. 

A second development uf examinations was 
to Lest ability to enter the professions, for 
which up to die nineteenth century prepara¬ 
tion through a period of apprenticeship hnd 
prevailed. While many of the old professional 
societies have, remained unchanged, the method 
of admission lias linen rliungerl ici an exami¬ 
nation basis. Fur eMails see articles on Ac¬ 
countancy Education; Law, Education in; 
Medical and Huiuiioal Education; Minththy, 
Eimjcation of; Piiaiimaceiitical Education; 
Thaoukiis, Tuaininu of; also Lreuted under 
arLieles on Llm sepnnde imlioiud systems, c.fl, 
FltANCK, EDUCATION IN; ((MilMANY, EDUCATION 
in, etc. 

TCxuiuiusiluuws ineuliuue.il up to this point 
have been qualifying tests to asrerlain whellier 
a camliilnti; lms reached a dcliiiilr sliiiulnnl. 
A further extension of this is the compel ilivi; 
examination hy which einididules are not indy 
required to attain n standard, but are arranged 
in older of merit, on Lhe basis of which mvuril.i 
prir.es, stdudursliips, nr iippuiiilmeids are 
awarded. The most lumimim use of this type 
of examination is In lilt positions in gnvcrnnn lit 
or municipal service. Civil service examina¬ 
tions, however, have been established com¬ 
paratively within recent years in most roun- 
tries. (Hue further J'ciiui.' iSkiiviit:, Enrc.i- 
•ITON roil.) The ('(imp' .itive system is also 
used in most countries In .secure places in the 
govermnenl iiisliluliniis which prepare for 
the respective armies ami navies. (.See Miu- 
TAI1V EhUCATION; XaV.U, KlUUWTIIJX.) 
iSe.lnilni'sliips (r/.r.), exhihilimis (i/.r.), fellow - 
ships, ami other academic prizes are also 
awarded by some form of competition. 

Hut it 1ms nlways been in eonueclinn with 
lhe work of the selnml that examinations have 
been most frequently einployeil. Here ll.iy 
may be used periodically as purl of the class- 
mom routine to lest the nniimnt of knowledge 
retained by Llic pupil in a certain field (see 
Review Examinations), or nl stated intervals 
In test llie ability of pupils In proceed lo more 
advanced work (nee (Iiiadim; and Piiomotiiin). 
In both eases, however, I hi* work of exuininii'g 
is entrusted in must instilnees to lhe teucher 
who has charge id the class, or else is coinluclril 
by lhe principal of thesrliool, when the exami¬ 
nation is ns much n lest iiT l|n> (earlier us nf 
lln* pupils. Exnininiilions einnliirled hy cx- 
U’linil bodies have been eniployc-l for various 
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purposes, ( 1 ) by slate authorities to test tlio 
quality (if work done by schools as a basis for 
the pnymnut nf grnuls. Thin pernicious sys- 
Lciii prevailed in English olmiK'iitury eiluculion 
for ninny yours, anil in still llic 1 msis of payment 
in Ireland for secondary cdiieuLiim. (Sou 
A pi'diiTio NM ENT op I’unim; (2) by slate or 
oilier iiiilluirilioH, e.(/. universities, professional 
associations, etc., ns u lost of the ability of 
pupils who are leaving tin? smuulury hcIiuoI, 
to enlnr on higher studies or merely ns il loot 
nf thn knowledge already nciiuired. Under 
this typo of examinations emnu the college 
onLrnnco examinations (</.«.), sohool-louvlng 
examinations, as for example the ..-Uiifun'rm- 
fciipn'i/miiy ( 7 .r., mill CiEfisiANv, Eiiuoatio.v in), 
and the baccalaureate (see Eiiani-e, Eiiucatkin 
in), below a .statement is given id the dif¬ 
ferent examining bodies in England. In the 
United States there is a tondenoy ut present 
In supersede such entrance examinations by a 
system of accrediting ( 7 .^.), first introduced 
by the University nf Michigan in 1871. (Boo 
Com, hob ENTn.vNUij Hoahiih; Comjscir Ile- 
(iuniESiEN'ra run Admission.) 

In Germany aiul America the tendency has 
been to limit tlio number of examinations so 
far ns possible, and by building up a .strong 
touching profession and system or Inspection 
1o accept the decision of Lhi? teacher on tlio 
question wlioLlior pupils have nllninml required 
standards or not, In Fmneii every step in tlio 
educational progress is marked by Nome form 
nf slate examination, In England a system of 
inspect lull mill butter trained lenehern has 
lliken the place nf exnminiiLirjns in elementary 
ncIwioIh, Hut in ffcujoiifinry erliiciitirm a imii- 
liplicily of examining bailies Hlill remains, and 
sincD England is typical of nil extensive system 
of examinations, this is described bcluw in 
some detail. 

English System of School Examinations.— 
The beginning of thn mclliod or exnminn- 
lion, as we now iimlmtimd die term, was 
in Ihe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and is- mosL clearly to lie traced in the records 
nf the Merchant Taylors' School, London. 
This school was founded in 1.1(11, and in 1502 
Hie first examination was held. It was a 
"solemn visitnLinn " of the diocesan, bishop 
(iriuiliil anil other lenmcd men came In the 
school In examine " first tlin ushers mill after¬ 
wards tlio forms .' 1 The ushers were questioned 
cndi as Lo his learning and Ids manner of 
leaching. Then the hoys were questioned, 
Tunn by form, Tlio liendinusler was Richard 
Muleasier (q.e.), and the report nf the. exam- 
mn.rs was lonimeiiduioi'y, on the whole, the only 
reserve being that the staff, lining northern 
men born, bud not taught the children to speak 
distinctly, bill that some of the boys allowed 
altiuninenls equal to those of any school in 
Hie realm, “which gratifying intelligence was 
quickly cimvisycd _ to Mulcnstcr, then lying 
sielc, and Was received by him with cheerful¬ 


ness and gratitude ,' 1 In 150-1 Cirindnl ngiiiii 
appeared, accompanied by Dean Nowell and 
other learned men. A boy named King gave 
befovo them a pithy nnd eloquent oration. 
Other boys presented verses, and then began 
the appositions of the chief four forms and 1111 
examination of Hie three ushers. The pro¬ 
ceedings lusted from eight in the morning Lill 
five in the ufLcmoon, with an interval for " a 
repast." These visitations or exaniinaliona 
were made usually once a year. In 1572 there 
appeared the bishop or Winchester with Dean 
Nowell mid again ‘oilier learned men," and 
the examination was more searching and com¬ 
prehensive than hitherto, before a consider¬ 
able gathering of " venerable” incn “ the head 
scholars nf the school presented themselves for 
examination; and after one lind briefly enu- 
monued tlio several books they were learning in 
Latin, fircok, and Hebrew, Nowell began the 
examination by directing the lowest 0 f that 
form lo dcclnro the House and construction of a 
particular ode of Horace, which from one to 
another ho prn.xcculcil through tlio whole 
number, until tlio oapLaln, requiring diversity 
of phrases ami variety of words ami finally 
omitting nothing which might seem needful for 
the trial of their learning in Lhc Latin tongue. 
After him Watts (Archbishop of Middlesex) 
examined the samo boys in Iloincr ns to their 
skill in Greek, which was his favourite language, 
mul then Ilorno tried them in the Hebrew 
l’salter. In all which exercises, they wora well 
allowed." Dean Goodman (founder of Liu? 
Jliilhvcn Free School, 1595) then examined the 
next form in Cicero's Tuumfcm Disputation/!. It 
was customary to elect, from Hie knowledge 
shown by the Hchulara on these occasions, 
scholars for St. John's College, Oxford. In 
15S0, Mulcnstar resigned Luo hendnuiNtcr- 
sliip, but in 1002 lie again appeared aL 
Merchant Taylors’ School but, ns one nf 
the examiners assisting Dean (afterwards 
bishop) Lancelot Andrcwcs, and took part 
in the “ appositions.” Then the four prin¬ 
cipal scholars pronounced orations, the captain 
and tlm second scholar in Greek, the third anil 
fourth scholars in Latin. Mr. Gwyu (Doctor 
of Physic), one nf the examiners, made a learned 
answer to the captain's oration. Sixteen nr 
the principal scholars were then examined and 
a theme given them to write whilst the exami¬ 
ners went In dinner. Three scholars were 
then chosen for fit. .1 aim's College, Oxford, 
In IftOl, after forty years’ work, thn school 
statutes were revised and it was decided to 
rt'cmnniimd a "probation" of Uni scluinl three 
times a year. This proha linn was Ln be made 
by the inns Lit. The testing was In last a day 
from half-past nix in the morning Lill eleven, anil 
from 12.110 Lill five o'clonk in the afti-riinon. All 
Tonus were tn he. exninined in writing, Pre¬ 
cautions were to bo taken against prompting 
nnd copying. No dialogue, epistle, Lbcine, 
sentence, or verse wan to be set twice in the 
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Bumc year, Amnio time wns to bo given to nil. 
But railuro to do the exerciser well (by any 
negligence or luck of ability) for these proba¬ 
tions was to result in dismissal. A register 
or tlic school's probation was to bo kept, in 
it to be entered the name of onoli boy in each 
of the six forms, length of stay in the school, 
what books he had read and lipw far in them 
lie |iad read, and a record of Ilia exercises, A 
comparison was thus to be nmdo, and a per¬ 
manent record kept, of progress from Proba¬ 
tion Day to Probation Day. The master and 
his three teachers were to receive (Is, 8tf. each 
for their work in examining. 

The governors of the 5 greatest school in 
England under one remf" committed bho 
examination tD the masters "without any 
association" with them of outside examiners', 
first, because of their assured confidence in them; 
secondly, because the presence of strangers 
would hinder boys; thirdly, beenuso, if a 
strange assembly were present, thoy would take 
oil the master's attention as well ns distract bho 
minds of llio boys, Thus the Visitation (g.ii.) 
of the school by the Diocesan led first to 
oral examination by tho bishop and other 
learned men, then to tho probation by bho 
headmaster and teachers themselves, to bo 
reviewed by Ilia bishop or visitor and tho 
Court of Governors ami thoir friends. Tho 
examinations worn the preludes to tho clioico 
or scholars for tho uiiivarfliLv. With bho visit¬ 
ing of tho examiners and llie governors, Llicro 
sprung up tho idea of a school show day, tho 
Declamation Day, as it was often called, to 
which governors, parents, and those interested 
in the school, either magnates or the public, 
came that nil might rejoice together in tho 
performances of iTic pupils, It will be seen 
that the plnn of probation at Merchant Tay¬ 
lors' School embodies examinational ideas for 
which reformers have still to plead to-dny: 
confidence in tho masters to conduct their own 
examinations, a style of examination devised to 
bring out active nncl initiative powers of pupils 
even more tlian to test mere retentive capacity, 
and the work required in examination to bo 
qualitative rather than quantitative. This 
latter feature is tho more noticeable, seeing 
that llio curricula or tho schools in classics was 
so extensive. Perhaps the moat remnrhnbla 
puinl in the Merchant Taylors' scheme is 
the inclusion of the register of tho school's 
probation. It is not improbable that this 
pjnn 1ms the future with it, For it is n recog¬ 
nition of comparison not only of pupil with 
pupil, hut of the ability of a pupil at one pro¬ 
bation with Ids ability at the next and follow¬ 
ing [irolnilions. It is L]ius often innlorinl for 
considering the progress or ability ns well as 
the nttnimuont of a standard of knowledge. 
It allows the power of using knowledge at en¬ 
trance, and nil along the line of the pupils 1 
course, three times a year, and is an indication 
of educational process in the individual, in¬ 


stead of being mainly concerned with com¬ 
petitive merit and relative position in an order 
of merit according to some objective standard 
of nttninment, 

Examinationa of school were required by 
the statutes of St. Saviour's Grammar School, 
1502, Tonbridge, 150-1, Omulle School, 1500, 
St. Albans, 1570, Sandwich, 1580, and Cod- 
well nierofordshirc), 1012. The system wna 
therefore established in hcIiooIh by the lime of 
tho sailing or the Pilgrim Fathers. 

It wna not until the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century that tho examination system 
which marks English education received its 
fullest development, until at tho present tiny 
the multiplication of examinnLions and exam¬ 
ining bodies lias given rise to a situation which 
ia leading ta a reconsideration and reform of 
the system. But whatever arguments may bo 
ndduccd in favor of or against examinationa, 
thus much may bo said byway of preface, that 
English education could never have reached the 
present Btage of development without the in¬ 
fluence of the Byatcin, pernicious nml exagger¬ 
ated ns that may have boon, Both in ele¬ 
mentary and aceonclnry education the exami¬ 
nationa helped to standardize schools and 
curricula; they introduced new branches of 
study, and kept touchers, who would otherwise 
have been Inefficient, to cerium easily formu¬ 
lated ami definite standards, however faulty 
and objectionable these may he in the light of 
later educational theory. 

EloinonLary education was submitted to Llie 
controlling influence of examinations by the 
action of the 11L. lion. Robert howe, who in 
180 L introduced payments by results ns the 
most mechanical nml rondy method of measur¬ 
ing efficiency. AH children over six years of 
age In the elementary schools were to be ex¬ 
amined individually once a year in tho three 
R's, stnndnvils being arranged according tc 
age. Government grants were paid according 
to the results and tendencies. A minimum of 
education was thus secured to children of all 
abiliUca, but a monotonous uniformity was 
introduced. Tenohera were not only stimu¬ 
lated by the prospects of the grant, but were 
plnced at the mercy of local malingers to 
whom the grants were directly paid. The 
system made every pupil rote perfect in the 
three It’s. One inspector even went so far ns 
to say that " the studies of the classroom must 
bo those wherein progress can be definitely 
measured by examinations. 11 Another inspec¬ 
tor, in dictating out of a vendor which had been 
used by Llie school, cliangcrl some of llio words, 
but found on marking Llie papers Hint the 
pupils had not noticed his changes, nml evi¬ 
dently had learned the book by heart. Groat 
care was taken by nmnngers and Lea chore La 
make a good showing on the day of inspection; 
the premises received vigorous cleaning, and Die 
children were strongly urged Lo appear with 
clean hands and faces and in their best clothes. 
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The aystcm did not continue without consid¬ 
erable opposition from those Interested in 
education. Matthew Arnold (rj,u.), himself 
an inspector, reports " That the mode of teach¬ 
ing in the primary schools has fallen oil in 
intelligence, spirit end inventiveness,” owing 
to the introduction of the mcehiuiicnl processes. 
Slight modifications were inndo in tho system; 
the amounts of tho grants were altered; 
additional grants were given for "specific 
subjects” (geography, history, algebra, geom¬ 
etry, and any otlicr schema of work approved 
by tho inspector); examinations of Standards 
I and II wero abolished in 1873 and 1874. 
The Iloynl Education Commission of 1930—1888 
recognized that some doubt was expressed 
whether the system oT examinations fosters a 
healthy feeling, and was inclined to believe 
that overpressure both of teachers and pupils 
was caused. The majoriLy held that "so long 
na a money value is attached to each success 
in the individual examination of the children 
attending any elementary school, and 3o long 
as the tcachcrfl aro dependent oil the grant for 
part of their incomcj there is great risk that 
tencliers, in considering their own reputation 
and emoluments, may endanger tho health and 
welfare) of the children.” In Lhe same period an 
agitntion was conducted in the press (sco Nt'ne- 
lecnth Century , November, 1888, and February, 
1389) on the wholo question of examinations, 
and Mr. AubcrDii Herbert published a collection 
of letters under the title The Sacrifice of Erfirea- 
lion to Hxnmnatiaii (London, 1389). Aa a 
result iurljvitlunl examinations were abolished 
in 1SD0, and ” examination by sample" was 
introduced, by which the inspectors could 
examine different parts of a class in different 
subjects. In 1895 inspectors could visit schools 
without previous notice. 13y 1807 the system 
of payment by results was abolished, and with it 
tho system of wholesale examinations at tho 
hands of the government. 

A similar system of examinations and pay¬ 
ment of grants on the results was employed by 
the Science and Art Department, which mado 
payments to schools for pupils winning prizes; 
at first only six subjects wora alTcred for ex¬ 
amination, and this number was gradually 
raised to twenty-six, Elementary school 
tcachcvs qualified themselves by obtaining the 
department certificate, and by teaching sclenco 
subjects in the evening were able to secure tho 
grant, The system encouraged the riao of 
schools of science and tha teaching of science 
ami art subjects in secondary schools. Pay¬ 
ments by results were abolished by the Depart¬ 
ment in 1805. 

In the two systems so far mentioned Ihero 
was ut any rate a certain nmounl of uniformity 
in standards of requirements and in organiza¬ 
tion. But it wns in the field of secondary 
education Lliat the tyranny of cxnmiiintions and 
examining boards with different standards, 
requirements, organization, and dates was 


felt. In 1853 the College of Preceptors (a.u.) 
began a system of examinations in secondary 
school subjects (Latin, French, English, history, 
mathematics, geography, drawing, somo 
science, and Greek), The examination wns 
open to both hoys and girls, and certificates 
wore given on the results. Tile cxnminnlions 
were held twico n ynnr at local centers, In 
1859 the Socioly of Arts, which in 1852 had 
formed a union or mechanics' institutes, pro¬ 
posed to hold examinations of persons over 
fiftcon years of age on leaving school in mathe¬ 
matics, English, history, Latin, French, and 
Gorman; in 1873 technological examinations 
were added, hut were transferred in 1370 to 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. In 
1858 Oxford undertook Lhe examination of 
pupils in secondary schools through a body of 
delegates, and gave the degree of Associate of 
Arts to successful candidates; girls were ad¬ 
mitted in 1870._ Cambridge nlso instituted a 
system of examinations for boys only in 1868, 
and extended it to girls, who worn nil owed to 
tnkc the pnpers in 1003, and in 1SG5 were 

r ilaccd on the same footing ns boys. Prc- 
iminnry sections for pupils under fourtcon 
wero nlso instituted. Centers wero established 
not only all over Great Britain and Ireland, 
hut also in tlm colonies. Tho two universities 
held their examinations at different times of 
the year. When In 1809 there seemed a pos¬ 
sibility that a government examination would 
he established for secondary schools, ns a result 
of the Endowed Schools Act, the headmasters 
at their conference in 1870 urged the uni¬ 
versities to take up the work nnd to grant 
leaving corii/icji tea which iron Id exempt from 
entrance examinations Lo the universities, 
The result was the establishment of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, or 
the Joint llonrd, in 1373. Girls were admitted 
to the examinations in 1B78, nnd in 1832 a 
junior certificate examination wns ins Li luted. 
The papers wore mnrkcd by the masters of the 
schools, and were rep or led on by the examiners, 
London University held its first examination in 
1830, which included arithmetic nnd algebra, 
English history, geography, Greek, Latin, 
chemistry, natural his Lory, geometry, and 
elnssicnl history. Students look first the pnss 
papers and then honors, AL first the exami¬ 
nation was limited to students in affiliated col¬ 
leges of tho university, lmt in 1058 wns thrown 
njien. This examination continued Lo in¬ 
crease in dWIinulty, and complaints were heard 
from schools until the requirements were 
revised in ISOS, When Llw University or 
London, by act of ISOS, agnin became a 
leaching institution, the external examina¬ 
tions for external students wore reUineil. 
Local examinations are also conducted by 
Durham, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and Sheffield univaraities, the last 
four being combined as a Joint Matriculation 
Board. The Universily of Wales and the 
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Central Welsh Heard nlan hold examinations 

for matriculation and leaving ccrLificaLoa. 
Other examining boards arc. the Loudon Chain, 
her nf Commerce, the City and Guilds Technical 
College, nnrl the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institute, which arc concerned mainly with 
GxnminalinnH in technical and scientific sub¬ 
jects. This does not exhaust tbo list id exam- 
in n liana nr examining liqrlies; Oxford mul 
Cambridge in many eases insist on candidates 
patting either in whole or In part the llespon- 
sioiis nnd Previous Examinnlions, while Llmir 
colleges may insist on nn additional matricula¬ 
tion examination. FurLher, none of the abovo 
examinations usually count anything Lowavd 
scholarships or prizes, nor toward the exami¬ 
nations Tor entrance into the training schools 
for the army nnd navy (Woolwich, Sami hurst, 
Osborne) or into the civil service. The differ¬ 
ent branches of tbo public services have their 
own entrance examinations, which have led to 
tlin establishment oT mmiei'oiis " cramming 11 
institutions. One of the evils of the examina¬ 
tions Tor the lower branches of the civil service 
is that boys anil girls tend Lu leave the regular 
secondary sell rails fur tha crammer. 

It is only within recent years that exemp¬ 
tions have been acenpLcil by professional 
bodies, by which a certificate of success in any 
af Llm recognized university examination is 
accepted in lieu of their own preliminary 
examinations. Hut many of Ilium hLIII provide 
lheir own examinations. Among these limy 
ho mentioned: the lnsLiLuto of Chartered 
Ace mm l ii Mis; the h'oeieLy of Iimorpomtcil 
Accountants and Auditors; tho Institute of 
Actuaries; tho Loyal Institute of Hrilisli 
Architects; the Institution of Civil Engineers; 
the Law Society; the General Medical 
Councils; the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, etc. 

The evils of overcxamiuatimv arc, however, 
beginning to lie slowly recognized. In 1003 
the Consul tali vc GommiLtefi of the Board of 
Education recommended, afler conferences 
with several associations representing teachers, 
tho establishment of a representative, central 
board In coordinate and control standard of 
examinations and to secure the Lot err recognition 
oT certificates. (Sen Ilonnl oT Education. CiV- 
cufnr, July 12, IDOL) Inspire Linn, bum by 
universities and by tho government, is gradually 
increasing in extent. and importance. Univer¬ 
sities are cooperating with ouch fillin' and 
combining to mince Liu; multiplicity nf onLrnnec 
and preliminary examinations, and profes¬ 
sional huilies are recognizing equivalents and 
gnuiling exemplinns in these. Tlu; external 
examinations and their riUendimt evils are 
KimidcmwiLcd by the number nf examinations 
held with in tlm schools by the teachers. Each 
term is concluded by an examination in nil 
the work immediately preceding. Promo- 
lions from one class or form Lo another depend 
on Lho results of the Larin examination. In¬ 


creasing attention, however, is being drawn 
to the importance of relying on Lin; leaclma' 
testimony on a pupil's work ami nu tlm pupil's 
record in tho classroom miller than cm Lhe 
results of nn examination, which may be viti¬ 
ated Lbruugh several causes, 

The advantages nnd disadvantages nf ex¬ 
aminations have been frequently discussed, and 
several joints stand out elenrly, That limy 
are liygieiueally harmful in the majority of 
pllpila is filiuwn in detail in tlm following article 
(Examinations, llrniKNK of), Tlm limita¬ 
tions of Llm English ays Lem of ehuncutnrv 
education were eloquent proof LlmL exnmina- 
tiona do not constitutn a satisfactory basis fur 
tho distribution or money grants to schools, 
nor do they secure the resulLs which art aimed 
at—general educational cflieiuncy (see Ar- 
poiitionmu.nt or Funds). Examinations 
cannot provide the best kind nf motives for 
study, and do not secure tho proper typo of 
interest in school work; the stimuli a (Tor (led are 
adventitious and artificial. Tuo many acci¬ 
dental conditions may cuter into examinations 
which may counteract lheir value as Lesls. 
Further, nu exam inn lion over u large urea 
cannot be addressed to (lie individual. Fre¬ 
quently success in examinations may be clue, not 
lo innate general ability, but merely Lo retentive 
powers. Above all, exLcrnul examine linns dis¬ 
organize hcIuiuI work and lend Lu limit the good 
teacher and lu reduce all leaching tu a dead 
level of uniformity, anil in must cases must 
result in cramming. TIiilI tlm evils which 
follow in lhe train of competitive examinations 
for public service appointments are less liunufiil 
Limn tlm old system of luiiiiiiiutinn hy political 
influence is obvious; hut iiHoLlicr f pics lion 
arises, whether iiotinmil eflieieuey is secured 
by llm present means, There is a tendency 
in England at present to introduce more widely 
a system uf aval exiuniuiUinns such as has been 
employed reeeully hy the Admiralty to secure 
officers for Llm navy, nail hy tlm West Hiding 
Council in tlu* award oT sohnlurships. The 
whole queslicm of whether success in examina¬ 
tions is followed by success in after-life is mm 
that has never been submitted to scientific in¬ 
vestigation. F- W. an n I. L. 1C. 

On llm use of examinations as a classroom 
procedure for review, see Hie view Examina¬ 
tions; Mi'/riinu; Rkiutatuin. 

Examinations, Hysigne qf, — In vceenl 
years there has been a strong movement fur 
tlm abolition, or at least the limitation, of 
school examinations on account uf the ninny 
evils, hygienic ami pedagogical. Unit seem tola; 
inevitably emmcelcd with sueli tests. There 
seems in he, however, a fairly general cnuBensoa 
of opinion llmt exauiiualiims of sniue kind are 
necessary, anil hcium the hygienic uspeels of 
tlm subject are of special iiiiporlanee. 

Hygiene is imiu'crncd lmill with the direct 
results nf examination in lheir hearing upon 
tlm health, and also with certain secondary and 
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indirect results oT examination. The dnln in 
regard to tin; direct effect huyr necumulnted in 
jrreftt abundance. Examinations urn often the 
cmiflD of overpressure, ami serious physical 
disorder is not infrequently produced hy Lhe 
strain of prep oration and of performance. 
Especially in England, Germany, unci oilier 
European countries Ims this lieon the cose. 
Studies in Russia, where examinations often 
extend over a period of ,several weeks, have 
shown loss of weight unci oilier indications of 
physical strain in pupils at -such periods. In 
Germany fear of examination has bean found 
to be frequently one of the causes of suicide 
mining school children. 

Ill this cnunLry we have no results of special 
investigations concerning the effect of examina¬ 
tion on the health of sclinnl children, lint Lius 
reports or innumerable observers allow that 
frerjucnlly there is dangerous nervous strain; 
and that even the best students often crnin 
before exam I nations in an unhygienic manner 
will be hardly denied by any who are young 
enough to recall their own student days. In 
great universities in this country the writer 
has seen mature students of industrious habits 
become more nr less abnormal, not to say 
pathological, in their mental activity on the 
eve of examination, and exhibit the phenomena 
of overfntiguc during the examination itself. 

The pressure of examination is likely to full 
hardest on those who least need the stimulus, 
anil instances of overwork before examination 
are not rare among the best students, Con¬ 
sidering the matter from the standpoint of 
psychology, such violent mental athletics are 
both wasteful and injurious, Modern psy¬ 
chology and psychiatry make plain the need of 
regularity in intellectual work mid the danger 
of any kind of abnormal mental activity. Tim 
unnatural method of study on the part of the 
examinee of which tlio pratestauts in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century complained is all too prevalent 
in this country, The evil here may be less in 
degree, but it is of the same kind. 

There are, besides, certain secondary results 
nf examination which arc distinctly evil, as 
they tend to produce habits of unnatural and 
disorderly thinking. Home nf these are illus¬ 
trated by experimental studies that have been 
made in Germany. Luhsicn has made in¬ 
teresting experiments on the psychology of 
.school examinations. He wrote on a blnr.k- 
h.uird twenty simple examples in arithmetic. 
Fifty-four boys of the nge. of eight were tested 
by him. The experiment was made twice. 
The lest of normal cmuliliniis was similar In an 
nidi miry study hour in arithmetic with'silent 
reckoning, before the beginning of the spec!id 
test the children were told tlmt their work 
would ho considered as an examination and ns 
the basis for their marks. The result was as 
follows; With the normal test there were 39 
per rent of the examples wrong; with the 
special test SO per cent. The elTcet of the ex- 
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nniinulion was Iri cause confusion of association, 
anil error. Lnhsicn made also n similar test 
with dictation exercises. The results corrob¬ 
orated theme nf the first experiment. In all 
eases the examination injured the clinrnctor of 
the performance, and especially in the cose of 
the poor pupils. Lubaimi extended this experi¬ 
ment also In tin* qualitative errors. The 
greatest number of errors, namely, ‘12.7 per 
cent, occurred in eases of words which came 
under definite rules. Plrcher has more recently 
made experiments to lest the results found by 
Iiobsien, although without Lnsling lhe char¬ 
acter of the errors, and lias found similar in¬ 
jurious results. Indications of I'liiuliminl strain 
were also found. That llieso conditions nf 
anxiety were actually present was proved by an 
experiment which l’lnelicr performed with thirty- 
eight children twelve years of age in a dim nf 
iS'c.rfn of lhe common school. .Some days uflcr 
the official examination at tlio close of.the year, 
lie had the pupils prepare nso-called free essay in 
regard to srliool examinations. Of thirty hoys, 
twenty-nine testified to Lhe presence of a feeling 
of anxiety, of course in the most varied forms 
or expression: " I tin not trust myself lu 
apeak"; " I am glad of the examination, but 
when the //err Obcrlchrer conies, I am afraid 
" If I reckon, for example, two hours, I quilc 
lose my senses. 11 One pupil wrote, " If it is 
stated that we have an examination to-day, 
then a great dread conics over me, because I 
always think I shall do everything wrong. 
The thought always It ceps working in me, and 
then with the heat nf will, I can do nothing. 
When wo arc through, then the anxiety no 
longer remains.” 

Equally bail, perhaps, arc Lhe habits nf 
study fostered by preparation for examination, 
It is a mere commonplnco to say tlmL in many 
schools the best preparation for an examina¬ 
tion is to have in memory a vast number of 
details. The student may enter the examina¬ 
tion in sue.li a condition of brain fatigue that 
lie would find it difficult to solve n simpje 
original problem; but if lie have this plethoric, 
memory of iletnils lie will succeed. A good 
memory, aa Helvelius said, is a phenomenon 
of order. The normal mind, like the good 
householder, Ims its possessions stored away 
in various closets, drawers, and pigeonholes, 
or, in Locluiicnl terms, in various association 
complexes; Lhe student prepared for examina¬ 
tion is like Lhe unfortunate man who must 
move at a sudden alarm anil hns nil his goods 
piled together at tlio street door rendy for the 
truckman, Normally much nf our knowledge 
is unconscious. Even wlmt we cannot remem¬ 
ber is not wholly lost. EbliiiigluuiH in bis 
experiments in memorising ihiiisciisc syllables 
found that even where the memory of a series 
of syllables was so evanescent Mint nfLer an 
hour it could not lie recalled, n certain bidden 
skill persisted unconsciously, so Llmt the same 
series could be relearned, even after the inter- 
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val of a month, in much less time than a new 
aeries, Forgetting is a normal function of the 
mind. We retain comparatively little that we 
Viovo icMVitd, except main ymnevplM find this 
unconscious element. The latter, however, is 
valuable. It la this that makes us Teel at 
home in a subject. At the end of a college, 
course a large part of one's acquisition is of 
this kind; the ordinary examination cannot 
gauge it, lint puts a premium upon abnormal 
mental activity. 

Hygiene requires Hint examinations should 
be given for tlic sake of the students, and not 
in behoof oT an institutional standard. Apart 
from examinations at graduation and the like, 
the chief reason for formal tests is to deter¬ 
mine a pupil's fitness for doing profitably a 
higher grade of work. When this can be de¬ 
termined without examination, a formal test is 
unnecessary. 

The famous German educator, Professor 
Paulsen, has enumerated the rules which 
should govern examinations from a pedagogical 
point of view- There is an almost equally 
good do lie of rules from the point of view of 
hygiene for avoiding the evil secondary results 
of examination. They arc in part ns follows: 

"(a) Look for the positivo acquisitions of the 
student. Examination as such has the oppo¬ 
site tendency —■ it givc3 prominence to the 
ticficicncies. (b) Begin with easy, simple, 
definite questions. Tho missing of a question 
and answer in the beginning frequently con¬ 
fuses mill upsets the whole affair, (e) Treat 
errors find blunders ia accordance with Gala¬ 
tians vi, 1: 1 Brethren, if a man bo overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such 
nn ona in the spirit, of meekness, considering 
thyself lest thou also he tempted.' (d) Do 
not forget that for most men nn examination 
docs not afford a good opportunity to appear 
in a favorable light j for this reason sub¬ 
join, as occasion may require, arfrfih's ad - 
dumb's." 

The special demands of hygiene in regard 
to examination may he summed up briefly 
arid dogmatically as follows: (1) No formal 
written examination should be given in the 
school below the sixth grade. (2) Examinations 
below the high sehool should not be more than 
forty minutes in length, and in the high school 
they should not be more than one hour in 
length. In colleges, higher technical schools, 
and the like, no examination should last moro 
than three hours, (3) Not more than one ex¬ 
amination should be given on the same day in 
the public bbIiqqIr; nud in the colleges and 
higher schools not more than one three-liour 
examination or two one-hour examinations 
should be given on the same day. (4) Periods 
of examination extending over several weeks, 
as in sonic European countries, should not be 
permitted. (5) The sanitary conditions of the 
examination room as regards adequate light, 
good ventilation, suitable temperature, ana 
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adequate humidity of the nir should be always 
provided for. (0) Hygiene joins with peda¬ 
gogy in emphasizing Lho nil vantages of ex- 
Mwhialum qiiw?lmv»H \\'l\kl\ test ability mid 
power of straightforward thinking over ex¬ 
aminations that put a premium on cram¬ 
ming, i.c. original problems, translations at 
sigliL, the writing of original themes, and the 
like. 

W. II. D, 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHER PRO¬ 
MOTION.—Sec Teaciieus, Tkomotion ok. 

EXAMINATIONS, PUBLIC. — Sco Exami¬ 
nations ; ExiiinmoNS, Seim a i„ 

EXAMINERS, BOARDS OF, — Slate, 
county, and city boards of examiners exist in 
many places in the United States, for various 
purposes, such as the auditing of accounts, 
the approval of contracts for work performed, 
the inspection of public institutions, the ex- 
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animation of candidates for certificates to 
teach, etc. From an educational point of view 
boards of examiners mean only the latter two, 
and usually only the Inst, Boards of exam¬ 
iners lor institutions nro not found with any 
frequency, and only ns boards of inspection 
Tor higher institutions and for a fow city school 
systems, A board of educational examiners is 
appointed each year for West Point, Hamp¬ 
den Normal Institute, and a fow state normal 
schools and eleemosynary institutions; find the 
boards nr school visitors commonly appointed 
each year in the New England towns arc forms of 
boards of examiners. The principle of inspec¬ 
tion and approval by outside bodies is little 
used in the United States, the conduct of in¬ 
stitutions being entrusted almosL entirely to 
bonrds of trustees, governors, or regents (see 
Boards of Control) in the ense of institutions, 
and to the boards of education, boards of 
school commissioners, or school committees 
in the ease of our city systems. By the term 
"board of examiners" is usually meant boards 
which examine and certificate those who wish 
to become teachers in thn public schools. Such 
bonrds arc of three kinds, — state, county, and 
city or district, 

State Boards of Examiners. — One of tho 
best examples of this type is to be found ill 
Alabama, where a Stnto Board of Examiners 
has been constituted by law, consisting of tho 
State Superintendent of Education, and four 
othors appointed by him for Tour-year tarina. 
This board prepares all questions for tho ex¬ 
amination. of all teachers in tho state; appoints 
persons to conduct examinations for them 
m each county, and to transmit the answer 
papers to the State Board of Examiners; ex¬ 
amines and grades the papers of tho appli¬ 
cants, and issues to those who pass teachers' 
certificates of three grades, the grade varying 
with the percentage made in tho examination, 
and also life certificates to those who have 
proper qualifications; keeps a record of nil 
certified tenahers In tlm state; and may re¬ 
voke any certificate For cause. Even gradu¬ 
ates ef the state normal schools must tako 
tlie examinations. All certificates issued aro 
ynlid to teach in any county in the state, A 
similar State Board of Examiners is to be found 
in Arizona and in Wyoming, except that in 
Wyoming the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is not a member of the examination 
board. In Connecticut, West Virginia, and 
a fow other states tho State Board of Education 
nets c.t officio ns a state board of examiners, 
the State Superintendent of Education doing 
most af tho aotivo work. In a number of 
states, ns far examplo Indiana and Oregon, 
the State Board oE Education acts as an ex¬ 
amining body only for life diplomas or state 
professional certificates, or both, all other 
certification being lcTt to the county or locnl 
school authorities. The tendency within re¬ 
cent years has been to increase the number 


and the powers of such central certificating 
bodies. 

County Boards of Examination. — In a 
large number of the states all county teachers' 
examinations are given by tho county super¬ 
intendent of schools, either using questions 
propared by him or by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, or by the State Board of 
Education; and then certificates to teach in 
the schools af the county, often of ilifTerenf 
grades and periods of validity, arc issued by 
him. In ten states a special county board nf 
examiners exists, and in nbont an equal number 
of states, mostly in the South nnd West, the 
county board of education acts ex officio as a 
comity board of examiners. In either ease it 
is customary for the board to prepare all ques¬ 
tions, examine the candidates for teaefurs 1 
certificates, grade the examination papers, 
grant the certificates to teach, and issue nli 
certificates grnnlcd on the finals of credentials 
coming from other counties or stales, Such 
boards are usually pnitl a ■per diem for their 
services, and the members nppninted are 
usually successful teachers in the county, 

City Boards af Examination. — In many 
states, particularly in the eastern pnrt of the 
United States, the larger cities are permitted 
to examine and certificate their own teachers, 
independent of the county or a Late examining 
system or systems; and in other states the 
cities, while accepting the comity or state cer¬ 
tificates so far as they go, superimpose a city 
examination, usually of both a pedagogical and 
a personal nature, as a further test of fitness. 
To conduct these, spcciol city boards of ex¬ 
amination have usually been created, though 
in some cities the city superintendent of schools 
conducts the examination. In a few large 
eities, such ns New York, special city boards of 
examination liavc been provided, tho members 
of which devote most or nil ef tlicir time to the 
work, In smaller cities, ns for example Dayton 
or Jersey City, the city superintendent ef 
schools and from two to lour others, usually 
principals or teachers in the schools, oxnmine 
nil applicants and grant all citj' teachers’ cer¬ 
tificates. The additionnl members are some¬ 
times appointed by the superintendent, more 
commonly by the beard of education on tho 
recommendation or the superintendent, and 
somotimea include one member of the beard 
of education itself. In nenrly all eases where 
separate city certificates arc required they rep¬ 
resent a higher Btnndnrd of eduentinn ai d 
professional training and experience than do 
tho regular county or state teachers' certifi¬ 
cates. As stale standards vise, tho tendency 
is to dispenso with the separate city test, In 
a few cities, as for example San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, the city ncccspts the stnto or 
county certificates nt their fnco value, so fai¬ 
ns they go, and then superimposes an additional 
educational and personal test, to enable it 
better to select teachers of larger capacity 
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and |»rcn.tcr personal skill. In these cases Lhe work of Hie "exnuiple’' and finally Lu a pau¬ 
city hoard of examination eoiihisls of the super- Hiilcralili; use of Llir n|i|jl1nd 11 [.'Kimipli;” or 
intendent and such persons engaged iit edu- ‘‘problem.’' The uhrupLueH.s uf IruiisiLimi 
cation A work as be livsigwaU'd Ui assist ham abychiricd problems to U\c formal work 
him in conducting the Hpcciiit city cxiuniim- implied in ‘‘exumpleH” is broken liy tin: use 
tiong. nf “nmuher stories'’ which lire de.se rip lions 

Town Certificates. — In the towns nf some or mirrntioiis uf easily iinuginuble situations 
of the New I'jIikIiuuI sLutes, as fur example or events. H. S. 

Massachusetts, t| ( ,, town certificate tiiltes the See AiUtii.ukiic ; 1'iioijlkmk, 
place of the state or county errtilieate, found 

elsewhere, Hero Lhe Lawn school enmmitlca EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. — For a 
(board nf education) examines ns well as uin- time there was u tendency Lu Ionic upon ex- 
ploys all teachers. In the larger towns this cepLimnd children as lining separated in a 
passes over into a city hoard of examination, well defined way from normal children, and 
by the delegation nf authority. J5. I 1 . C. special educalimml procedures were provided 
Sec Cbiitification op Teaciihhh, and the [or them. In recent years, however, closer 
articles on state and city systems. analysis hns shown lliuL a very large number 

of children diverge more or less in particular 
EXAMPLE. — In Llic Leaching of arithmetic respects from the normal, hut not in a degree 

an “example' 1 is a sample problem set by the to deserve the designation "defective" or " uij- 

Leachci" to illustrate the principles of matin’- normal." It is now a well recognized fact Lhnt 

m nil cal calculation. More frequently Lhe “ ex- in all schools a consul end do number of children 
ample" is a typical exercise in which the pupil vary mifiicienlly from the, normal Lo deserve 
applies and drills his knowledge of arithmetic. special recognition and sninc form of special 
In the current usage of teachers the "example" educational treatment. Courses of study nnd 
is frequently contras led with the *' problem," urograms must nalumlly he devised [nr the 
the distinction being that one is ail abstract ami large number who are normal in capacity and 
symbolical statement of luuncricid facts, and attainments. Such courses of study and 

tho other a concrete nnd descriptive (Statement, programs, of necessity, fit morn or less Ijnclly 

The " example 1 ’ is usually completely expressed children who rnry from Lhe normal. A more 
in mathematical symbols, and the N problem" efficient anil sympathetic education is steadily 
is commonly stated in words. The expression endeavoring to discover mid classify cases 
"elutlicd problem 11 (from the German) is of cthicalitmal misfit, arid to produce forms 
occasion idly used to mean whub is here ilcsig- of eiluciilitm suited In them, 
uated as " problem," and “ abstract, problem " is Exceptional children present many different 
used to mean what is here designated as “ex- types of variation. iSunioLimos this is duo to 
ample," In tho case of the example, Llin mathe- recognizable causes of a physiological nature; 
mnlicid sign tells the child ivhat to do, whether in oilier cases the differences spring from 
to add, subtract, multiply, or divide ; Lhe. hidden sources, nnd manifest themselves ns 
"example” being a kind of prerensoned prob- dullness, slow reaction lime', incapacity Tor 
lem, the pupil lias only to manipulate accord- abstract thinking, precocity along special lines, 
mg to the sign, his whole attention Llirjmghout and an unbalanced condition of certain in- 
heing focused an the formal calculation. In slimil.s, like those of aggressiveness, concealment, 
tho second case, the child lias two distinct func- and fear. Nn sufficient analysis lias yet been 
Lions; lie must, from the description of the situ- made to shew how far canilitiuns af inheritance 
ntion presented, decide through Lhe process of and conditions of environment are respectively 
reasoning wlint he is Lo do (add, subtract, di- responsible for the development, on the one 
vide, or multiply), and having rendered his judg- hand, of exceptional character is tics, and on 
incut, lie milsl proceed through the formal the other, for the suppression of certain normal 
cal dilution. tendencies. 

Ah tlm "problem" involves two types of lu this connection, it should he, noted tlinl 
mental processes in a single exorcise, and the qualities which later make [or extreme tic- 
"example” but one, Lhe usual procedure in lmqiioncy or defectiveness may, if tlcnlt with 
Leaching is to take up the formal side through in Lime, be adjusted; for example,. special 
"examples" first, nml, later iih, the applied side schools exist fur Lhn custody and Lraining of 
through the use nf problems. This means delinquents ; but a keener educational discrini- 
LluiL tlui first euipUttsiH is nn formal and air- million is now seeking p«iBpcr,Uvc delinquents 
struct work rather than on n treatment of in their incipient .stages, with a view to tin 1 
mil u la 1 1 cmicTole situuLiimii, an emphasis cnrly npplicnLumof ptir|M>sivc mnamncs. There 
not whully Hancliuned liy modern psychology is a widespread conviction that n more perfect 
and the better teaching procedure of other knowledge of pedagogy would onnljle .schools at 
subjects. The better practice, found pm- an enrly stage to detect and educate to better 
ticmlarly in the primary grades, is to begin new nil vantage lium who later become known ns 
di (fieldLies through a concrete, objective pre- dullards, backward children, nnd abnormally 
aentation of problems, then pass to Lhe Tomml precocious along special lines. 
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Under ordinary schoolroom conditions. tho 
eduentiomil treatment of exceptional children 
is now being met in Home measure by the pro¬ 
vision of flexible grading and prumaLion (q.v.). 
Different groups oT children are selected with 
n view Ln nllowing tliein Ln make progress 
through Lhn course uf study at different rates: 
noil, to snine extent, the work may lie inndilieil 
for each group with a view to taking advan¬ 
tage of educational peculiarities, Again, some 
sell n a Is allow certain adjustments witlun the 
course of study itself by exempting exceptional 
children from requirements Hint may be ap¬ 
propriate for normal children. 'Subjects like 
grammar and the more advanced arithmetic 
requiring duplicity for abstract thinking may 
he omiltud, or deferred by certain pupils who 
seem incapable of good work in this direction; 
on the other hand, artistic or musical talent 
beyond the ordinary may lie encouraged. 
Another device, proving affective with some, 
exceptional children, is the provision of a large 
amount of concrete or practical work. There 
now seems liLllc doubt that many so-called 
exceptional children are capable of consider¬ 
able educational development from experience 
with tools null concrete materials. Tho truant 
schools of England are finding this industrial 
work an exceptionally useful medium for the 
development of certain types of cliildren who 
vary from Lhn uorinnl. (See Industiual 
Education.) 

While probably many other developments 
Huiteil to exceptional children will be intro¬ 
duced into courses ami programs lu such a 
way us not to involve any segregation of -such 
children, it is important to unto Lhnt apncinl 
classes, ungraded classes, ami more nr less 
segregated schools arc at the present Lime 
serving best to illustrate the needs and ad¬ 
vantages nf educational procedures adjusted 
to the needs of Lheso children. Whenever a 
special group of children nan be isolated, such 
ns the unmanageable, the tuberculous, the 
crippled, the mentally defective, and those 
deficient in one or more of the special senses, 
it becomes a simple problem to evolve special 
educational means adapted to them. Whore 
children similarly exceptional, but in a lessor 
degree, arc retained with children pursuing 
the usual program, anything like individual 
consideration is difficult, and apt to be oc¬ 
casional, The same applies to children that, in 
one or inure directions, present more rather then 
less of native or Required capacity. It would 
appear, therefore!, that current tendencies look 
to n further segregation, of a Lnmpnniry nature, 
at least, of children requiring special treat¬ 
ment. 

Systems of education, particularly in cities, 
have long tended toward a highly mechanical 
organization, Child study and a close con- 
aidumtion of educational results now cnn- 
stimtly suggest flexibility and adaptation, and 
it becomes a problem of administration to 


provide for educational adjustment of this 
sort, without incurring for the children the 
penalty of socinl segregation. The special 
education or the deaf has long been considered 
a necessity, but in Chicago schools the attempt 
is being made to carry on a part at least of 
this education where the unfortunate children 
may have tho advantages of cunLnct with Llin.sc 
in full possession of their senses. Classes Tor 
crippled children may lint be so Tar isolated 
that such children have no contact with those 
of normal development. The complete de¬ 
tachment of the delinquent or truant may 
produce some results more than offsetting 
tho advantages oT the special educational 
treatment given. It would appear that current 
tendencies arc in the direction of the formation, 
to an increasing extent, of classes or other 
special opportunities for tho development of 
the peculiar education most needed by ex¬ 
ceptional cliildren, on the one hand; and, on 
the other hand, the provision uf means where¬ 
by, for purposes of social contact, such children 
may bo kept in harmonious touch with the 
home, school, and street environments. Con¬ 
temporary educational theory insists Lhnt 
education slmll consider the individual; and 
the necessities oT administration demand that, 
within limits, like individuals bn gathered 
together. The broader educational view, Imw- 
evur, recognizes that formal Leaching is hut 
one part of the education of exr.mitinnul chil¬ 
dren; the other part is to he foiiml in tho nnn- 
sorvation, ns far ns practicable, or a normal 
environment suited to childhood. D. S. 

Under the discussion of spiminl forms fur 
the education of exceptional children will lie 
found such topics ns: Dbaf, Education up 
tiie ; Deaf-Dmnd, Education of tiie ; Hi,mi, 
Education of the; IUckwaud Pupilh; Immi¬ 
gration and Education; Ciiippled Ciiiuiiien, 
Education ok; Nbuvous Chiliiiien, Education 
of; Supehnoumal f!nu,imr.N; Truancy 
and Delinquency; Tuukucui.ouh Ohu.mien, 
Education of; Hpbrcii Defects, Educa¬ 
tional Treatment of; Open-Aid School; 
Retaiioation and Elimination op Pupils; 
Special Classes, etc. 

Reference ! — 

Dutton. J. T„ and Sneiidrn, D. The Ailminislrnlion 
uf I'uhlic Etlucaliuu , ell. ssv, and thu rrf crullers 
llicro given. (New Ynrk, 1U0H.) 

EXCEPTIONAL CLASSES, EDUCATION 
OF. — See Exceptional Ciiu.diien, 

EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS AND 
PROFESSORS,—Sri* Inthiixatiunal Ex¬ 
change of Tea eiiF.H.s and I'iimkessouh. 

EXCLUSION FROM SCHOOL. - While 
exclusion Trnm sehnnl .oust he determined 
with regard tu luw. hygiene innkus. cerium 
demands, on l lie principle Mini what is neces¬ 
sary for the welfare of Llieschool will ultimately 
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be sanctioned by the law. The enuaen lor which 
exclusion is deemed necessary for the health 
of the school are chiefly the following: measles, 
scarlet lever, diphtheria, tonmlit'm, whooping 
cough, mumps, chicken pox, pediculosis, septic 
inflammations with offensive odor, Ucli, ami 
sometimes other skin diseases; the specially 
virulent diseases, such as syphilis, leprosy, 
and smallpox; in .some cases tuberculosis, 
grippe, and colds ; nlso certain nervous dis- 
ciisea and menLal disorders, where there is 
danger of psychic contagion nr serious inter¬ 
ference with school work, such as epilepsy, 
chorea, hysteria, and certain extreme sex 
per versions; and, finally, most eases of feeble¬ 
mindedness. 

In many of these cases exclusion from the 
school is unnecessary and unwise, if special 
classes can be provided Cor those afflicted. 
In eases at hysteria. Tor example, tlm diseiplino 
and care oT the school is a grout advantage; 
and iu ease of tuberculosis, whore outdoor 
classes can be provided, the school is likely to 
be an nid in the care of the disease. 

Sometimes it is necessary to exclude healthy 
pupils Tor the welfare of the school, notably 
cases of extreme moral delinquency ami the 
carriers of disease. For example, ivhcnover a 
ease of diphtheria breaks out in a school, thosa 
pupils who nrc found by culture testa to he har¬ 
boring the Klebs-Loeriicr bacillus, the germ of 
diphtheria, should he excluded from tho school. 
It is cusLamary also to exclude the brothers 
ami sisters oT children who havu contagious dis¬ 
eases. In all cases where healthy pupils must 
be excluded, special classes should be provided 
for them if possible. 

In clear cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, and the like, the necessity for exclusion 
is obvious. In doubtful eases tho question 
oT exclusion should bo decided by tho school 
physician, or, whero there is no such oflicinl, 
the ndvico of a competent physician should bo 
sought by the teacher or superintendent, 
llcadmission to school also should be by tho 
advice of a physician. W. II.B, 

See Attendance; Contagious Diseases; 
Medical Inspection ; School Management ; 
Tiiuanx'v; Juvenile Delinquency; and articles 
on the different disenscs. 

EXCURSIONS, SCHOOL.—A term lip- 
plied to juurnoys of longer or shorLer duration 
taken by school children under tho direction 
of teachers, primarily for purposes of instruc¬ 
tion. Historically tho school excursion may be 
connected with the wandering mid begging stu¬ 
dents oT the Middle Ages. Tho distinct educa¬ 
tional value of travel was recognized by most 
uf tho writers on education of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, including of courso 
Montaigne and Comcniusj but hero the period 
of travel succeeded tho education of the school, 
and was nob intimately connected with it. 
More specifically, however, the school journey 


received ita impetus from bln* work nf Rousseau, 
under whose influence llnsodow incorporate cl 
the school excursion ns part of the work of the 
Philanthrophuun (it Dessau; hut this failed, 
with the rest of bis efforts, only to he revivified 
nnd successfully developed by iS'nlzinaiin (rj.u.) 
at SchncpfcntllciL Influenced, by Kokmiuin 
and Render, whu hail mndc use or school jour¬ 
neys at Wdnheim, IC. V. 8toy (r/.o.) introduced 
the system into Urn practice school nt Jenn. 
The plan received its further development 
under Professor W. ILcin, who combined filler's 
theory on the subject with Stay's practice, and 
made tho school journey an integral pari of 
the school curriculum. From Jena the plan 
bus been mloplcd throughout Europe. The, 
short half-day or dny excursion is n feature 
of the German elementary schools. Visits 
arc made to local museums and scenes afford¬ 
ing interest from the geographical, historical, 
nnd natural points or view, in order to supple¬ 
ment a definite lesson. The longer school 
journey, ns conceived hy Professor llein, serves 
to focus in a practical way most of the work of 
the year within certain limits; geography 
becomes Bomclhing real when tlm pupils 
can see actunl concrete instances of wlmt 
may hitherto Jinvo been nothing hut names; 
nnturo study, geology, hoLnuy, become ob¬ 
jectified; history receives n concrete back¬ 
ground; nnd the pupils' views nnd outlook 
on the world arc broadened generally. The 
world itself he comes a valuable education. 
School work ns developed at present Lends too 
much to he seat aiul book work. The journey 
or excursion introduces variety or a valuable 
character, and leaches the pupil how to educate 
lvimseir by using his eyes ami cars; frequently 
tile backward pupil shows qualities not recog¬ 
nized in tho classroom, or the clover pupil 
finds that lie has much to learn in his contact 
with nature and the world; nnd both may 
lenrn to find pleasure in the open, —a valu¬ 
able training in these days of crowded town 
life. Further the contribution to character 
formation is no slighL one; the initiative niul 
freedom which the pupil enioya is greater than 
can bo possible in the school; the constant 
contact with other pupils is a valuable sncinl 
training; while the relations with the teacher can 
assume another aspect to that in the classroom. 
Professor Rein's oxnmplu lias been imitated 
throughout Germany, hut more particularly 
whore the Ilcrbiirtian influences arc strongest. 
In Austrin-llungury, Holland, Denmark, Russia, 
and England, students id Professor llein have 
introduced tlio school journey ns organized ut 
Jena. Rub other movements of equally edu¬ 
cative value liavc been influenced hy these 
journoya; in Germany numerous societies, 
gome of which arc philnnthropio, have sprung 
up to facilitate the traveling of school pupils, 
but these journeys do not form an organic 
part of the school work. German pupils can 
now he found during vacations scattered not 
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only over the whole length nnd breadth of 
tlioir own country, but in tlio Tyrol, in the Alps, 
in France and England. With the last country 
a system oT exchange of hospitality has sprung 
up. In France and Belgium the school journey 
is frequently given as a reward for good work, 
although in Brussels a school excursion once a 
fortnight is compulsory. In England the 
school journey of tlio Jena type has had a wide 
vogue and received an impulse from the suc¬ 
cessful experiments made in connection with tiio 
practice schools of the Manchester University, 
first mirier Miss C. T. Dodd, nnd then under 
Professor Findlay, who instituted the practice 
of taking his pupils into the cuunLry for a period 
of two weeks in each year. Punils from Eng¬ 
lish schools, more particularly secondary, 
arc tnken into Germany and France; and no 
doubt the foundations for peace arc being laid 
in thus giving the younger generation an ap¬ 
preciation of their neighbors, without men¬ 
tioning tlio educational benefits accruing. The 
school excursion in the narrower sense of a 
short journey with an immediate purpose is 
receiving favorable encouragement from the 
Board of Education, which recognizes rambles, 
excursions, and visits for school attendance 
urposcs {Elementary School Code, 1900, Art. 
'1 6), and teachers are nob slow to avail them¬ 
selves of this power. 

Tlio success of school journeys depends 
largely on careful preparation and organiza¬ 
tion. The curriculum of the whole year should 
unconsciously form a preparation for what is to 
lie seen and visited; mare immediate prep¬ 
aration may ho given a fuw weeks before, the 
journey. The pupils should receive directions 
ns to behavior cn route, the amount of baggngo 
to bo brought, and a little preparatory ex¬ 
ercise. In most cases the pupils pay their 
own expenses, wliioh ill England nnd Germany 
amount to $3 and $0 each, Poorer pupils 
should, so far ns possible, be assisted quietly 
from some contributions. A holiday savings 
bank is a good plan in poor schools. Whilo 
a definite routine should bo observed m 
route, it is not necessary that the timc-tablo 
should be so rigorously observed as to detract 
from the truly educational value of the itiurncy. 
Other important features in organizing a 
school journey are the securing of lodgings, 
the provision of guide hooka, which in some 
coses the punils may prepare themselves, 
and the supply of a amall medicine chest. 
The school journey should bo rounded off 
with a general review; and for classroom pur¬ 
poses its value lies ill constant reference to it 

where objective knowledge is required. 

Ill the United States the school excursion 
has only recently been employed as a means 
af inatruation. though its use is increasing 
each year, Visits of teacher and class to the 
parks and museums of cities arc becoming 
more common, and half-day excursions to 
the country arc now employed in some places. 


An all-day excursion on Saturday has become 
a regular part of the summer vncation school, 
such excursions often being made to farms 
nnd to points of interest some distance in the 
country. This formed lea ohing is capable of 
much greater use than we Imvo so Tur given it. 

I. L. IC. 
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EXCUSES. — As one means of preventing 
and correcting unwarranted absences and tardi¬ 
nesses, the schools usually require written 
excuses from the parent. Such excuses are 
mere explanations, the demand for which is 
devised to check truancy or to reveal defects 
in home control, They are of very irregular 
effect in different communities, depending on 
tlio compulsory attendance statutes, the firm¬ 
ness of Bohool administration, nnd community 
opinion. II. S, 

Sec School Management ; also Hncanns 
and Repouth. 

EXEMPTIONS. — In some communities, 
exemptions from school attendance and school 
examinations arc given to children as a reward 
for good attendance and high-grade scholarship. 
The practice is decreasing in the lower schools 
in particular, owing to the fact that exemption 
from school duties and opportunities, treated 
as a privilege or rownrd, engenders an un¬ 
wholesome attitude toward two normal func¬ 
tions of school life. When immunity from 
attendance or examination is regarded as a 
privilege, it implies nn escape from something 
unpleasant ana undesirnblc, II. S. 

See School Management. 

EXERCISE, — Sco Athletics; Calis¬ 
thenics; Gvmna&ticb. 

EXERCISE, OPENING.—Sec Open¬ 
ing Exeiicise. 

EXHAUSTION. — See Fatigue, 

EXHIBITION. — An endowment for tlio 
maintenance of poor scholars, either at a 
school or at a university. It is one of the 
most ancient, ns it ia one of the most extensive 
of modern, methods of promoting education, 
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The term is derived from Iloinan law, and 
means nothing more Ilian maintenance. It 
occurs in tlm Digest (XXV, iii, fi) in two ci lotions 
from Ulpiun. " Whether any one is bound lo 
maintain (vxhibere) Llioso children only who arc 
in his power or also those who ore emancipated 
requires consideration." And [Dig. XXVII, 
xi, 3) "The right of alimony (rrfi'nioiloriiiii) for 
wards is within the Prictor's cognisance. When 
an I'slale is larROj the measure of alimony is 
given nut by llio size of the estate, but by whnt 
is sudlcienL lor a moderate maintenance [quod 
exhibitinni frugnliter suffieit )." 

Exhibitions for boys at school appear to date 
al least from the lime or the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander .Severns. ITis predecessors had estab¬ 
lished public schools; lie established exhibitions 
for poor boys with the condition, repented in 
the statutes of Eton College one thousand veins 
Inter, 111 at the recipients should he free horn. 
In England it is recorded by Herman, Arch¬ 
deacon of Suffolk, writing c. 1070, that King 
Canute, c. 10‘Jfl, when he went to any noted 
minster nr walled city, sent there lioya to be 
taught at his expense, not only freedmon and 
the poor, hut also freemen's children, 

Perhaps the earliest instance of an exhibition 
in post-Conmlest England is in J170, when 
the Sheriff of Northampton accounted for tho 
livery (ife /I'ftcroci'ane) of John, a clerk of 
Eleanor, Queen of Spain, while lie was nt school 
at Northampton at the rutn of 2.i, a week 
[Pipe Units, 22 Ln 27 Hen, II), Evidence of 
a similar royal exhibition occurs in n writ of 
King John to William af CurnliHI, 13 
I20I5, " Make tho bearer Geoffrey 
school at Winchester and find him reasonable 
necessaries, Let us know wluit you spend on 
him, ainl you shall be given credit for it,” Hut 
royal exhibitioners were not the; holders of per¬ 
manent endowments. The first of Lhesc seems 
to have been connected with St, Cross Hospital 
by Winchester, founded in 1131), where 100 
poor men were daily entertained at dinner, 
among whom were thirteen oT Lite .scholars of 
the grammar school senL there by the master 
of the High Grammar School of the city of 
Winchester, The evidence that this arrange¬ 
ment was part of the original foundation de¬ 
pends on a suit witnessed in J373, At Durham 
Llic Almoner’s Register (f. 12) records i. deed by 
which Simon of Partington (which is ill Hamp¬ 
shire, so that he knew St, Cross), Archdeacon 
of Durham, gave in lltfO the manor of ICyhon 
Durham, ” for the maintenance of three schol¬ 
ars of Durham school, whom the master shall 
charitably choose, anil soul with a tally with 
images of llie Blessed Virgin and St. Outli- 
bert Lo the Almoner, who shall provide them 
with food and drink and lodging in the Al¬ 
monry. 1 ' 

Tlie two earliest exhibition foundations in 
France arc connected with England, In 1180 
an Englishman named Jocius, on his way home 
from a pilgrimage to Palestine, established at 


April, 

attend 


Pnris an exhibition endowment at St Mary’s 
Hospital at Paris of food and lodging in a 
s cp nr ate chamber for eighteen poor 11 scholar 
clerks " with twelve n imnia a month, while 
seven years later the Count of Draix estab¬ 
lished a similar exhibition for poor clerks in the 
Hospital of Ut. Thomas Urn Martyr (Henkel) at 
the Louvre, The term " exhibition” for such 
maintenance of poor scholar*! appears to he 
first used in England in the Merlon College 
HLatuLcs of 127-1, which provided for the with¬ 
drawal of the mnintrnoncu id exhibition (sns- 
icnUUio or exhibitin) af a turbulent scholar, 
Giffnrd, Archbishop of York, wrote on Mur, 7, 
1270, Lo his bailiff to "maintain (r,i7n7ic) John 
Auchcr and his two companions attending 
school at Beverley From Michaelmas at the rate 
of 2s. a week with their petty necessaries 11 
(which the Merlon College Clriimnmr School 
accounts for the following yenr show to mean 
shoes, Blockings, lights, and the like), "with 
3fid, for their gowns.” 

The wills of the fifteenth century are full 
of exhibitions. Thus in 1421 Thomas Green¬ 
wood of York and Lincoln gave 20 marks each 
to William ami John Circcmvnod Ln lenrn Lhcir 
grammar. Ralph Snaith in 1472 directed that 
William Wakefield " lie found at scale,” and 
Sir John Pilkingtnn in 1478 gave 11 marks a 
year to ” find John 1'ilkingLon Lo his lerniug 
nt OxenfortJi.” In 1501 Robert CtmsLiblo, 
scrgeant-aClnw, gave £21) lo his son M arma¬ 
dillo! "for his fynding nnd-exhibition in Lhe 
University of Cambridge for 3 hole years 
by ginning at 15 years old and £21 for 
3 years move oxhibiLion nt un Inn of Chan¬ 
cery." 

Perhaps the earliest use rtf the term in pre¬ 
cisely the modern sense is to be found in Mid- 
caster's Position* in 1585, when lie spenks of 
people who will " give a scholar some pc tie pooro 
exhibition to seem to be religious.” From this 
lime exhibitions have been the favorilo founda¬ 
tion with those desirous oT becoming pious found- 
era. While whnt was chiefly wanted was new 
schools and the increase of old ones, vanity was 
more cheaply flattered by the creation of exhibi¬ 
tions whicli were called nftcr the donor's name. 
The creation of new secondary schools practi¬ 
cally ceased from the Restoration in IfiOO to 
the middle of tho nineteenth century, But the 
flow of exhibition endowments went on inter¬ 
mittently. The Schools Inquiry Co in mission 
of 18(i7 warmly praised exhibitions ns the means 
of bringing the lower-class hoy to the top; and 
the few instances n[ farmers 1 or workingmen's 
sons who became bishops or headmasters or the 
like by means of exhibitions from Llio country 
grammar schools lo (lie universities gave a 
new impetus to Lhe foundation of exhibitions 
as building a ladder from tho humblest station 
in life lo the university. An enormous further 
impetus was given to this when, in 1S0G and in 
1002, large educational funds were put by the 
State in tho hands of local authorities. While 
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tlic real need of the country was now schools 
mid the improvement of old ones by the pro¬ 
vision of adequate pay far assistant masters, 
much or the funds was lavished on exhibi¬ 
tions to take boys from the elementary school 
onwards. About one in ten of the exhibitioners 
derives any real benefit. Too often the suc¬ 
cessful exhibitioner, prosperous ns a scholar, 
merely adds to the crowd of underpaid and 
unsuccessful assistant teachers. Fortunately, 
the authorities are now directing more attention 
to the improvement of the schools nntl the 
provision for masters. A. F. L. 

Bee Fiau,ciwsui|> 8 ; ScilOLAUSnU'fl. 

EXHIBITIONS, INTERNATIONAL, AND 
EDUCATION. — See Expositions, INTER¬ 
NATIONAL, AND EDUCATION. 

EXHIBITIONS, SCHOOL. — An important, 
as well as most difficult, problem in schools, 
both private and public, is to secure the in¬ 
terest of the parents mid the support of the 
community. One solution of the problem is 
frequently sought in school exhibitions. As nob 
all the exercises oF the school admit of a ready 
performance in public, or afford opportunity 
of interesting an audience, it is customary 
to rely upon a display of accomplishments 
— music, declamations, dramatic poiTormanooa, 
calisthenics, or dancing; or upon the products 
of handwork, such us drawing, woodwork, or 
sewing. In .schools whom only literary sub- 
‘ccls were taught, exhibitions were formerly 
'united to declamatory exercises. Thu evil 
tendencies of the practice nro described us early 
as 1812 in the Juvenile Mirror, published in New 
York, which points out that ns soon as a school 
exhibition is decided on all regular work is 
neglected, and everything is turned topsy-turvy 
“that the children may be taught llto art of 
snoiiffufl . 11 The pupils are not tnught any¬ 
thing useful, but learn by rote pieces beyond 
their comprehension, 

The use or Llio display of the attainments of 
pupils in order Lo enlarge the patronage of 
private schools was paralleled in the curly stage 
of the public schools, when it was necessary to 
secure the public support, Public exhibitions), 
in the elementary schools of Huston and New 
York, were at times honored by the pres unco 
of the President of the United States, the gov¬ 
ernors of the states, the elder olliuiiils of the 
city, and other distinguished guests. In rural 
communities, the ulusiug exercises of the schools 
constituted llio chief event of llio year, attract¬ 
ing the oil tiro community within n radius of 
ten or fifteen miles to the open-air presenta¬ 
tion of dialogues and plays. Great interest 
was aroused in new plans for the cducaLimi of 
the neglected classes. Hence the schools of 
Pestidozzi, Fellcnbcrg, LancusLer, Bell, Owen, 
and Wllderspin were visited “with wonder- 
waiting eyes “ by princes and peers, clergy, 
and all types of educational reformers. Special 
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occasions for demonstrnting the merits of the 
now scliools wero found in stated examinations 
and exhibitions. 

With Llio systematic grading of the schools, 
examinations censed to have a public char¬ 
acter, and the principal school exhibitions were 
the graduating exorcises. Secondary and ele¬ 
mentary schools imitated the college commence¬ 
ment in the conferring of diplomas, the saluta¬ 
tory and the valedictory addresses by graduates, 
nod in ninny oilier time-honored features of the 
college. The ostentalious display of borrowed 
accomplishments, of dress, of flowers, and gifts, 
with the consequent burden of expense upon 
the parents, led to a reaction in favor of sim¬ 
plicity, Rivalry in dross is now discouraged, 
and a practical address to the graduates has 
generally replaced the immature productions 
of tile pupils. 

Thu modern curriculum has given occasion 
for many special forms of school exhibition, 
which present an exposition of the work 
throughout a school, or afford opportunity for 
the comparison of the schools of a city or of 
different communities. Local exhibitions are 
commonly made for from one to three days, 
usually at the close of the school year, and the 
work of each grade or department is properly 
arranged, labeled, and exhibited for Llio inspec¬ 
tion of those visiting the school or schools, 
.Sometimes, in larger cities, a collected exhibit 
is made at some central place nt the close of the 
school year, or on account nr some special 
meeting or occasion during the school year. 
Such exhibitions frequently last a week or 
more, and usually attract much local Atten¬ 
tion. This form of school exhibition is fre¬ 
quently provided in English cities, London 
having provided many such. For comparative 
study, specimens of drawing, maps, notebooks, 
charts, and all the various forms of handwork 
offer a distinct advantage, The first organized 
employment of such exhibitions was initiated 
by the lyccium movement, before flic middle of 
the past century, and furthered by the New 
York Stale Education Department, Such 
were the cxpectaLions of the results af a 
friendly rivalry between scliools, that the most 
sanguine advocates of the exchange of speci¬ 
mens of pupils' work Imped by this means 
to allay lire bitter sectional rivalry then ex¬ 
isting, and to avert the war Lliat was im¬ 
minent. 

To Hie earlier great international expositions 
( 17 . u.) is to bo attributed the first object lessons 
ns to the possibilities of art and manual train¬ 
ing; and to the move recent, the objective 
dumnnslrnLion of nearly nil phases of educa¬ 
tional institutions. Pedagogic museums (g.a.), 
ns those of Zurich, Brussels, Paris, and Beilin, 
containing permanent exhibitions of School 
work, arc becoming recognized as necessary in 
a progressive state and city system. Thera 
could be no greater evidence of the growth 
of an enlightened crlLical spirit in cdu- 
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cation nl afTaira Limn a comparison between a 
Bohaol exhibition in New York one hundred 
yeara ago and a budget exhibit of the preaent. 
Such an exhibit aims, by a complete and graphic 
presentation of cast, method, and results, to win 
the taxpayers to the support of the enlarged 
activities nf the schools. The most recent, 
ns well as the most suggestive, development of 
Lite idea of school exhibitions, is the Child 
Welfare Exhibit, in which school work is 
presented ns only a phase in the culture of 
children. This aims to demonstrate the 
most approved nursery equipment, diet, toys, 
and games; the most effective use of mirks, 
libraries, end museums; the best planned .Sun¬ 
day schools, charitoblo amt reform institu¬ 
tions, and the most suggestive school occu¬ 
pations, 

Few exhibitions can he entirely free from the 
criticism quoted nb the beginning of this article. 
Legitimate school work may bo sacrificed to 
purposes of display; falso standards may bo 
inculcated through the overcstiinn lion of those 
phases of school work which are readily capable 
□T representation; a fair showing of unaided, 
uiisclectecl work is difficult to secui'o; the effect, 
upon pupils may be to increase tbc conceit of 
the precocious and Lo discourage those of 
moderate Lalcnt — to arouse an excess of selF- 
consciousness! on the other hand, much benefit 
may be derived from well regulated rivalry 
between pupils, classes, or subjects; and 
Llirough comparison of results improvement 
may be secured. 

To ho of the highest value exhibitions should 
represent the regular work of the school, nob 
that prepared for Lhc purpose; work of enliro 
classes should bo shown, rather than the work 
of Lhc more talcnLcd pupils; competition should 
appear between classes nr schools rather than 
between individuals. While preparation for 
an exhibition Bhoulil not be the primary aim 
oT any school exercise, such preparation may 
ho used ns an aid Lo in Lares t and efficiency. 
All school exhibitions should serve some defi¬ 
nite standards of selection. They should be 
interpreted with respect to the limitations of 
the purpose and the method of selection, and 
with the reservation that the most important 
educational results elude concrete representa¬ 
tion. J. F. R. 

Sen Expositions, Ixthunational, and 
Education; Festivals, School; Museums, 
KuiRwriaxAi.; 1 ’a he nth and Schools ; Pau- 
k.nth' Meetings. 

EXHIBITS, — Sec Expositions. 

EXNER, FRANZ (1802-1853). — A promi¬ 
nent Austrian philosopher and educational 
organizer; was born in Vienna and studied, 
first law, then philosophy, at the universities 
or Vienna and Pavia. In 1S27 he began Lo 
teach philosophy in the University of Vienna; 
in 1831 he became professor in the Univer¬ 


sity of Prague; and in 1848 lie was recalled 
to Vienna Lo help in the reorganization of 
the Austrian school Byatem, Together with 
BoniU (q.u.) he brought about a complete 
reform of the Austrian secondary schools, 
Through him and his numerous disciples 
the llcrbnrtinn philosophy waB introduced in 
Austria, f, M, 

EXPENDITURES, SCHOOL.—Sec Bun OET, 
School; Cost of Education; Recoiids and 

IlEfOllTfi. 

EXPENSES, SCHOOL. — See Budoet, 
School; Cost of Education; Recoiids and 
Refoiitjl 

EXPERIENCE AND THE EMPIRICAL. 
— In Greek theory experience ns a source of 
knowledge and oT skill wuh contrasted with 
reaBon. Experience mount the cumulative 
effect, intellectual and practical, of a repented 
Btsries of nets and an If mugs of like nature, this 
cumulative effect covering what wns handed 
down in tradition from previous generations ns 
well ns from previous acts or Luc same indi¬ 
vidual. Thus it ie by "experience" Hint car¬ 
penters arc able to build housesprevious acts 
or building have created in Lhc community a 
conception of what sort of a thing a house 
should be; by the same past hisLory various 
devices have been wrought out; and, finally, 
by apprenticeship and repented practice, the 
individual onrpeoLer lias become skilled, In 
short, experience meant Lhc training aiul prac¬ 
tice which give skill and knowledge how La do 
in any branch of industry or art. The Greeks 
recognized nn advantage and n disadvantage 
in this net of learning, The advantage resided 
in superior ability to deni with particular enses; 
and practical life, oh dinlinct from science, 
focuses ultimately wholly in particular eases. 
Tho physician cannot cure individual cases 
of disease simply by his gcncrnl medical 
science; the general who is versed merely in 
the theory of tactics anil strategy is not likely 
to win battles, In all such enses, practice, nr 
experience of a number oT like cases leaving a 
sort of cumulative deposit of instinctive sense 
and skill, is absolutely indispensable. On lhc 
other hand, experience is so linked to habit 
niul routine that, by itself, it is n slow nod 
costly method of acquiring knowledge; niul, 
moreover, is incapable of arriving nL true prin¬ 
ciples or universal!!. The physician inny 
learn from experience Hint cerLiini symptoms 
indicate discuses LhnL are best treated by certain 
remedial mens urea: but he must learn from 
reason how and why such and such remedies 
effect eurcs in such and such eases. Rational 
knowledge, therefore, is alone worthy or Lhc 
name true knowledge. Science, in short, deals 
with explanation, with principles, laws, 
iinivcraals, Since habit and practice do not 
attain to this stage, science requires some- 
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thing trnnsconding experience, viz. reason, 
nous. The geometer ia not dependent upon 
repetition of practical contact with a great 
diversity of cases; in the degree in which lie 
is truly a mathematician, a knowledge or a 
triangle may be secured at ona stroke of 
demonstration. Moreover, rational knowledge 
is final, while empirical at the beat is 
approximate, not necessary, and hence, in 
every caso, true only "upon the whole," 
or usually. Thus the term "experience" was 
fixed as an antithetical term Lo "reason 1 '; it 
had all the connotations Involved in the word 
" empirical," as when we apeak of a physician 
as ft mere empiric. 

llogcr Bacon was probably the first to break 
away from this tradition, Medieval scionce 
was in such a plight from devotion to traditions 
which were supposed to embody reason that it 
was inevitable that aoine discerning person 
should perceive that the only hope of progress 
was in recourse to observation; and Roger 
Bacon was in advance of his time in his recog¬ 
nition of the possibilities of a control of expe¬ 
rience through experiment. FrnnciB Bacon 
followed Roger Bacon in somowhat vague usa 
of experience aa the ultimata sourco and arbiter 
of all the scionaca. By the time of tho later 
Ronilissnnco tho tide was all running in favor 
of experience; and a curiaua reversal of per¬ 
spective took place. To the Renaissance, it 
was not experience which wna tiBsociatod 
with the pnst, with routine, with unannlyzed 
tradition, hut mthcr authoritative dogmas 
which claimed to bo founded on reason or to bo 
intuitivo and axiomatic, and bonce not subject 
to inquiry or criticism, Experience, on the 
contrary, represented the incursion of tho new, 
tho fresh, the connucst of tho unknown. With 
tho invention anti application of various de¬ 
vices likes the lens, experience comes to mean 
observation of nature operating under tho condi¬ 
tions most favorable to discovery. 

The development of tho mathematical sci¬ 
ences brought about, howover, a reaction in 
favor of conceptual or rationalistic knowledge. 
On tho Continent, the old dualism was rein¬ 
stated in the form of the distinction between 
"matters of fact" and "truths of reason." 
This rone Lion townrd a derogatory conception 
of experience wns strengthened by the fact that 
Hume had shown tlint the emphasis put by 
Locke and lus school upon sensation as tho 
central element in observation, or experience, 
destroyed tho validity of all knowledge involv¬ 
ing relationship, and nonce of all inference, In 
order to savo science, mathematical and phys¬ 
ical, ICant was thus led to introduce a new 
conception of experience; namely, that of a 
synthesis of a passively given manifold of 
sense by moans of a priori active functions of 
thought. Only on the basis of this a priori 
function coulcl, according to Kant, the uni¬ 
versal and necessary character of scientific 
propositions be justified, and at the same 


time their applicability to the changing events 
of sense perception be explained, The in¬ 
herent difficulty of tho Kantian philosophy — 
that of showing how two absolutely antithetical 
elements coming from two opposite sources, 
one Rom tho thing-in-itaelf, the other from 
thought — led his successors to move in the 
direction of the concept of an " absolute ex¬ 
perience," an experience so comprehensive 
and permanent as to cancel Uto Kantian 
dualism. 

Meanwhile other developments, partly within 
philosophy and partly within the biological 
and social sciences, were making for a radically 
different conception of experience. The in¬ 
terest from the Renaissance period on in the 
progress of science bad led to the definition of 
experience in cognitive and intellectual terms. 
The new view of experience (see PnAOM.mflsi) 
reverts, nB it were, to the Greek conception of 
experience as essentially a practical matter, 
i.o. a matter of repeated exercise and of ils 
effects; while it reinterprets practice or nation 
(1) in the light that scientific experimental 
methods have thrown upon the possibility of 
a control of experience; and (2) in the light 
that biology lias thrown upon the life process, 

The main features of the resulting concept 
of experience may bo associated with the two 
ohief connotations of the popular, nontechnical 
use of the term: namely, (a) to try a thing out, 
to test in action, and (b) to undergo, to endure, 
to Buffer, With tho first, or more active sense, 
experiment nnd tho deliberate control of experi- 
onco are connected; with the second, or more 
passive sense, the dependence or tho individual 
upon contact with a world, Bocial mid imlimil, 
beyond himself, More specifically experience 
involvea, first, an active experimenting with 
things, Every organism by its nature tries its 
nctivo powers upon the world around if, it is 
tho very nature of n living being to exorcise its 
organa, and this exercise tnkes effect in nnd 
upon tho surrounding medium. In lower 
organisms, this trying out of tho agent in the 
world of things is blind anil instinctive; in 
higher organisms, in man as lie progresses in 
civilization, it is deliberate and purposive; it 
involves a forecast of consequences that may 
follow and the endeavor to manipulate the 
means requisite to produce thosc_ conse¬ 
quences. But in both cases there is some 
outroaching effort to modify the environment 
in the interests of life, (Sec Adaptation; 
CoNTiion; Environment and Omianism.) Ex¬ 
perience, negatively put, is not mere pas¬ 
sive reception; it is 110 L mere acceptance of 
impressions externally forced upon Hie living 
being. 

In the second plnco, this active experiment¬ 
ing with the world results in a changed attitude 
of the aelr, The organism has, so to speak, 
to stand tho consequences of its acta. Its 
actions in modifying things about it modify 
the conditions which affect its own existence; 
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llir'Ni! changes limy lie nnL only unforeseen, JiiiiluT fiii'ultii-H. nn*l M-liili* prurLiruiiml liubiUm. 
bul also mil of Imrinnny with llm iliriTiimi of lion (•1111111 noi In* (liH|irnscil with, llu*y were Lq 

ilH acliuiiH. Nevertheless tlm ngciiMina to mif- In- used ns mm* preliminary neilirulili'iig, The 

fi-r nr undergo these results. ilc: "Jennis by bunkisli (llm mi-nillcil uriuleinir uuil scholastic) 
experience " wind In* enii iln, nii well im wliul it chiirurlrr of rduculiuii, llm absence or concrete 
in uiMliiniriililn In Iry In iln, winei! Uirmiftli limlerinls mill iipplimiera, wiih 11 iiiUnuil wrro- 
hubit llm results become. embodied in his own lulu of llm depreviulimi of experience. AYUh 
airmann a . tin* i-ITorl uf iiinilcru philosophy In rehabilitate 

Experience thus lias a emiHCVvalivv, cumulii- the cimceiii nt experience ciinw llm evUicianw 
live character,— llm liliase of habit, of fur- of llm reformers against lliin type of cilnni- 
uuilimi of llm wit ami nil ils powers by wind linn oh not genuinely iuli-llcrlmd, I mi only 
il goes through. Anil niiirn NubNeipirnl vs- verbal ; nnd their emphnsin upon uliservutinn, 
perivnri! depends in large lncnmire upon llm natural objoclH, uml physical apparatus as 
aui uml bent given llm wlf, ti|mn its past iudispeiiKublc rjieLnrn of education. Tin* 
activities, Lliin involves also a certain |in*- luollni-ii " (min llm eniicrele lo llm ulj.slinel," 
/omnium, a limiting, of further expirienre. 14 imlnnliim before drtlnclimi," " tench things, 
Rut experience lias nlso a prospective, oul- not words," " learn lo iln by doing," lire nil of 
reaching, projective nspeel. The principle of them products of Ibe exaltation of llm function 
habit dims mil exhaust experience; il mnrkH of experience. 

only 0 . limit of movement iu one direction. Eduruliomd practice inevitably sluiced, luiw- 
CuriiiaiLy, variation, invention, discovery, arc over, iu l lit* our-sided mi l ion of experience 
involvial in the active, nr “trying on 11 plume, of entertained by empirical philosophy; its neglect 
oximrieime, just ns ninr:li as lixnLion in Imbiltud of llm nclive nod einolinnal plumes of exjierience 
nlliLuile iM in its “ undergoing” plume, Which in belinlf of iln purely cognitive iisimrls, mid 
oT llm Lwn phases, the eniiHervnlivi! or pnigrcH- llm reduction id llm biller In mere uii.scrvulirm 
sive, is dnuiinanl id a given period nf history with inference excluded. On this account, llm 
is 11 matter ltul eo much nf llm lnulngieid or eltnrls id the reformers, ns soon us Ibvir own 
psychological structure of experience, im uf personal iiia]iiruliim was lust, tended in an 
its sncinl aluiuluvda mul aims. external and narrow type of eihicidiou, iwg- 

Frmn thin jioinl uf view, il is possible lo effect (ccLing (lie culture of llm rniolmns and 
a reconciliation of llm long opnosilinn of (lie imagination and (Im iicceasury eorreliiliim nf 
empiric id) Lli» n posteriori, uml llm rulimnil mul infemiei! uml relliTlinn willi nliservutinu, in 
a priori. Tim opposilinn is mil between expert- order Unit llm Jiiller might linve edimiilive 
elide mid fminolhing li'imscending experience, value. 

bid ImLwceu the fliucliuiiH of ludiil and pur- Since llm laller purl of (hi* eighlrenlli cen- 
poso in experiinmn, in wbieb ibe latler suggesiH Uiry, edueaLiniwd pnmliee, like ]iliibi.sopideal 
new and varying ends, while llm former provides llieory, Jins been slruggliiig loward a mure 
the hinly ul means for Iheir vlfeaUvi 1 . mvlun- cidbuliu mid fniilful I'lincepliou of expericime 
lion; while consRinimimss (ij.iO marks‘Llm focus mul its uses. Il has been emleavm ini; lo uyer- 
anrt stress of llm muljastment of old ludals lo come the dualism between Heiiso peroeiilinu 
thu novel nima. Uu thia necoimt, Umuglil is l-lmL liegleete ne _ even exi'linles llmiiRlil, 
ns truly a factor of experience ns is run line; and thought Ilia l is purely nliKlviml hecuu.se 
reflection as legitimate ami necessary a prod- remote from llm euurrrle mu tenuis of obser- 
uct ns sensation. Fur thought is Iho prujee- vatiou and nelion. (See ('ihuisk np Hn'iiv; 
live tendency of life to vary Ihe eiivirniimciit EiilJe.vrinN.) The bn]m id vdimitiniinl prog- 
brought to conscious reengniliou, ho fclinfc l'css lies iu llm □rcnlinu nf uu envirimnmnl 
henceforth it occviva dc.lilmrivlely, not blindly, (ij.r.) wbieb, while mlnplvd lo the pupils’ 
IL is a -priori, not in the sense of trnuHrending eupneilies, habits, and jmrpuses, slndl pru- 
experience, but in the sense of Imisecudmg vide problems that will evoke uml direct 
tlm luibiLa formed in past experience; in being llunighl, or llm conceptual finudiun, and (lint 
lirospeelive, nr reinterpreting Llm past iu Hid flluill orgaiiize imagery inln a broad and frnil- 
light nf 11 possible rutiire. fill view id mil ore ami sneiely, Thought, 

This abstract formulation finds a concrete which is geimrulcd by ihe eonmdo inediea- 
excmnliliention in ednealiomd pmelice more incuts or dill'miilth-s ut cxiieiience, must be 
readily, perhaps, than anywhere nlm*. In mi developed ami direeled Unit it W'ill ulVunl 
various forum, the alimsic. dualism uf vxpovienee n method id clarifying Ibe nbscUvUivs id prior 
ami reason was embodied in educational prim- experience, nf inure flexible prujee I ion uf new 
Lire; a fact which was min voidable, lmcmisu thu cuiU, mul id mure ellwieut emilrol of Uu* means 
nhilnso]ihic ills Line lion iLself grew out of Llm of their realization, Tim I earlier, in alini't, 
lark uf inLeraeLion heUvceii cusloni and reflec- lias la realize Hint "experience '' nienns pri« 
tion, between traditional insUluliona and marily nelion ami Lhe neemiipaiiyiiig enmtional 
Bcienlifie discoveries, characteristic of ancient appreeiulions; and Llm 1 while these develop 
and medieval society. The mechanical arlH in one direction into habits and sense, pereep- 
(see Auts) were to he learned by experience, lions, they develop, in tlm oLlmr, into ctmerp- 
by practice.; the liberal arts appealed to the lions and intellectual systems. The prupur 
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contrast is nut between experience and some¬ 
thing else higher and better than experience, 
but between a crudoj narrow, and mechanical 
experience, and an intelligent, curtailed, and 
free, ar growing, experience, J. D, 

SCO liJMPIUiaaiM; I’nAQMATISMi 


It 0(0 rentes: — 

Diiadi.kv, I'\ II. Appr.aronca nntl licafUu, (Lomlnn, 
IHD3.) 

Dkwkv, J. Influence of Dunoin an Philunphu- (New 
York, IU10J 

Tim KouwIpiIk 1 ' F.xnnrirnnn mul ils lli-liiLlr.nuliiiin, 
Jaur. Phil. 1‘snrdi. mul iV«\ Altlhutl, Vnl. II, 11)05, 
pit, <152-057. Tha Knriwlnlgn KxihtIi-iico AhiiIii. 
Jlifi/., nn. 707-711. Ili-nllly ilh Exiiorioncn. Ihitl., 
Veil, lit, lnnn, mi. 283-2.17. 

IIoniiiiuHB, U T. .'HutHcainLvotcali'hcaru, (OlilniRo, 
1005.) 

Minrl in involution. (Luiirlim, 1001.) 

HciiniiNU, II. History nf Modern Philosophi/, (Lon- 
duii, mono 

Oiimqnii, A. T. f/oncc|i/a of Philosophy. (New York, 
1DOO.) 

Tavi/iu, A, 12. lilemcnta of Mclapht/tict, (Loudon, 
11)113.) 


EXPERIMENT. — A method of aggressivci 
scientific analyst 1 !, to he diHlinguisluHl from 
observation (ij.o.). In observaLiun the scientist 
wnils for nature to produce n phenomenon, 
and takes ns careful mile as possible of nil the 
details presciiled. Thus, tlio nsLrnmnner ob¬ 
serves nu eclipse of the sun, In experiment 
the scientist does not wait for nnliiro, but 
himself produces certain phenomena at such 
time and place, and under such conditions, 
as will facilitate the analysis nf the process 
under examination, Tima, if the physicist 
wishes to study the effect of heat upon metals, 
he does not wait for nature to change the tem¬ 
perature; lie selects a specimen of the metal 
nnd varies its temperature at will. The ad¬ 
vantage of experiment is that it permits rc- 

E eaLc.il observation under favorable conditions, 
'urthuriuoro, since Lha variations introduced 
arc under control, tha phenomenon may be 
studied deliberately from many sides. Thus 
the effect of temperature on metals may bo 
studied at one time, and the elTccb of electric 
currents at another. Natural phenomena aro 
usually very complex, and need to bo an¬ 
alyzed. Experimental analysis is a much morn 
aggressive type of analysis than any which 
can he curried out merely by observing natural 
fools. 

From its very nature, experiment must bo 
recognized us a late form of scientific method. 
lVIuin man first bogmi til study nature, lie was 
content to observe the facts. As soon as ho 
understood some of tha laws of nature, ho 
began to modify natural processes for practical 
purposes^ Little by little, lie saw that his own 
modifications id nature furnished fuvnrablo 
opportunities for extending his acquaintance 
with natural phenomena. Practical experi¬ 
mentation thus preceded scientific experi¬ 
mentation. It was in the physical world that 
man first performed experiments, for it wna 


in this spliero limb man first controlled con¬ 
ditions enough to make experimentation pos¬ 
sible, 

Long nftcr the physical sciences had come 
to recognize the value of experimentation, the / 
biological sciences continued to be purely/ 
observational. Indeed, so powerful was the 
prejudice against nny interference with natu/e 
in the physiological world that the science 
of physiology was slow in realizing ovon/tlie 
possibilities of observation. In the lane two 
decades, however, moro than ever /before, 
there lias grown up in physiology n yiist body 
of experimental material. The ••'cfTecLs of 
feeding man and animals in various ways has 
been very fully studied. The effect of light 
and moisture on the life of plants has been 
worked out in great detail. 

Psychology and the social sciences wore 
even later in develop in out Limit were the bio¬ 
logical sciences, Like other branches of science, 
the psychological and social sciences began 
with mere observation. At first, no one 
thought of experimenting with mental pro¬ 
cesses and witli social organization. Tu-dny, 
on the other hand, experiments are freely per¬ 
formed. (SCO PBYC-'IIOLnGY, EXI'EIIIMEN'I'AI..) 
The development nf experimental methods 
in the study of human life led very soon to the 
demand for a study of educational problems 
by the wnm> inellioil. Tills demand has re¬ 
sulted in a body of mcLhmlfl and results known 
ns experimental pedagogy (ry.u.). There has 
been imioli iinnysLematie experimentation in the 
schools. Teachers Jiavo often attempted to 
improve their meLhods of work, and in sn far 
ns they changed some well-defined factor of the 
situation, they performed a strict experiment. 
Such ft change may very properJv he compared 
to the practical experiments of the earliest 
physicists. Prneticnl experiments prepare the 
way for systematic scientific investigation. 
(See Exi'Hitia/BNTAi, Pkimoogy for further dis¬ 
cussion of tliis matter.) 

Thera are certain phases Df natural phenom¬ 
ena which are very difficult to control and which 
can never lie subjected to experimental ad¬ 
justment. Thus, gravity always enters into 
every physical experiment; the social environ¬ 
ment outside of the sehool always enters into 
every experiment in education. The only 
l’ccoursR left to the scientist in these cases is 
(a) to keep the uncontrolled fuelor, us nearly 
ns possible, constant Llivoughnut tha whole 
experiment, or ( l >) to study enough eases so 
that the results may lie cheeked up in spite of 
fluctuations in the variable field. Thus, if 
we wish to study Lho effect of a ecrlnin method 
of leaching, and are aware, that the external 
social environment will intpiTnru with our ex¬ 
periment, we choose a large, number of eases, 
in some of which the uncial environment will 
he favorable, in some of which it will lie un¬ 
favorable, and by comparing the results of 
our experiments in all Lha different cases, 
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draw conclusions which have n validity that for practical, and (21 that conducted for sci- 

transcends the fluctuation of social environ- onlifio purposes. Schools nro constantly rc- 

m ont, Blinking their usual materials, methods, and 

Experimentation thus passes insensibly into dovices or administration and discipline, as well 

statistical inquiry In the latter, the na of instruction. Nothing could ho further 

phenomenon is recognized as so complicated from the truth than to suppose Hint schools 

by uncontrollable factors that safe conclusions are static, immobile, hard to influence: in the 

enn bo drawn only niter an exhaustive study dircGlion of change. On the conLrnry, school 


of mnny dilfcront cases, Tlic omphnsis is 
commonly laid, therefore, in the study of 
statistics, upon the moLlmd of calculating the 
mnss of material. Tho essential vnlvvc of statis¬ 
tical study is, however, not in the calculation 
of the material, but rather in the analysis 
which can be worked out in spite of tho com¬ 
plexity nnd heterogeneous character of tho 
material. Thus, an investigation may bo 
undertaken of the methods of teaching spelling, 
Shall lists of worila bo given which contain 
mnny like-sounding words, or shall tho words 
he as divorsc as possible ? The enormously 
complex processes which enter into any indi¬ 
vidual’s effort to learn words are likely to 
discourage the experimenter who is familiar 
with the relatively much more canlrollablo 
situations presented in the physical sciences, 
The student who is equipped with a combina¬ 
tion of statislinnl and experimental inolhoda 
is nob so onibnrrasscd, He fnces tho com¬ 
plexities of tho ease, and gives them nil many 
importunities to operate, Ifo tries ono kind 
of list of words, nnd then the other. IIo re¬ 
peats tho effort on dull days nnd bright, when 
the social diatraotions are many and when 
tlioy are Tew, He gets enough cases ulti¬ 
mately so that ho is juslillod in feeling assured 
that only the oiiq factor which lie is investigating 
Ims been uniformly present or absent, Tho 


authorities, from their controlling boards 
through tlvcir Hupervlsory Torce to the in¬ 
dividual teacher, are very sensitive nnd re¬ 
sponsive in many particulars to suggestions 
of change. The course of nludy; the methods 
of tcncliing reading, writing, spelling, arith¬ 
metic; tho ways of dealing mill uninterested 
and refractory children; the type of school¬ 
book one! its mode of presentation; and count¬ 
less other matters of this kind arc undergoing 
constant experimentation. Tine rubric in¬ 
cludes, then, all such changes as aro triad nob 
for the Alike of experimentation, but for the 
flake of getLing concretely bclLcr results in 
Borne specific pointB. None the leas, Lhcrc is 
hereby BUpplied mi immense body of possible 
experimental data for controlling the formation 
and testing of ctlucoLionnl theories. What is 
needed in order to mnkc bliis specific and 
coaunl type of experimentation more available 
for Lhc Bcionco of education is (I) more careful 
and exact observation or tlm conditions nnd 
oITcoIb of such changes ; and (2) systematic 
arrangement for Lho registration and com¬ 
munication of the results obtained. In other 
wordB, n Inrge part or this practical experi¬ 
mentation is now scientifically usclcfla becmiflc 
( 1 ) no pnins are tnkou to record the antecedent 
state of affairs into which the change is in¬ 
troduced, nnd to isolate tho special consc- 


other factors have Iluctnated so irregularly as quonecs which follow from its introduction: 
to neutralize their influence. Such nn invc 9 tign- and because (2) the results nrn not recorded 
tion is truly experimental, nlthougli it lias been and published in such systematic form ns to 
supplemented by tho use or stntistics, securo cumulative nnd cotlparativc results, 

C. K« J. As a consequence, Lhc same, or very similar, 
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EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. — Tho 
function oT experimentation (n.u.) in education 

falls within two more or less distinct and more 

or less overlapping rubrics : (1) that conducted 


devices and suggested improvements are tried 
here and there, or, nTtcr a lnpflc of years, oven 
in the same school system over ngnin, without 
anything being positively lcnrncu, or learned 
in such a way ns to secure its own persistence, 
if dcsirnblc, or its own future nonrcciirrencc, 
if undesirable. If ono compares the pains 
taken to secure, record, and make publicly 
available every item of astronomical experience 
with the scanty and almost accidenLnl meLhods 
of keeping Lrnck of nml utilizing the vnried 
results of educational experimentation, one 
readily sees tho chief source of the backward¬ 
ness of educational Hoience. 

Educational experimentation in the liarrowor 
soiiBo refers to changes mndonol so much for 
the sake of improving anccilin and detailed 
results as for Inc sake of throwing light on 
aoino educational problem, (This type is 
discussed more fully under Experimental 
Pedagogy,) These two types of experimenta¬ 
tion, howaver, inevitably blend or shade into 
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each, other, If the public realized how much learning through direct observation, Object 

K radical experimentation is going on, nnd lessons, observation work, school excursions, 
o\v much of it is crude and random, it would and laboratory experiments or demonstrations 
doubtless take more kindly than it docs at arc different methods of inductive teaching: 
present to experimentation initiated by ex- the highly controlled nature of experimental 
ports, having for its objective n definitive con- demonstrations being the differentiating fac- 
tribution to some special problem. Scientific tor, Sometimes the method of instruction by 
experimentation must itself be subdivided experiment is called the method of " dis- 
into two kinds, according ns it is more specific covery,” or 11 rediscovery." Such a use of 
or more general: (1) A body of data regarding termH is loose, inasmuch as tlicro is little or no 
the observations, the momorics, tho habit- inventiveness on the part of the studont in 
forming, etc,, of school children is already ac- the devising of apparatus or the arranging of 
cumulating, through suitable adaptations of conditions. These are nil prearranged by 
the methods of the psychological laboratory, the instructor so ns to make a conclusion 
By experimentation of this sort much light fairly obvious. Teaching through experi- 
is being shed upon the relative efficiencies of mentation is a highly rational representation 
existing methods of tencliing reading, writing, of Scientific Tacts rather than a rediscovery, 
spelling, etc., and concerning the value of It should be used with a definite knowledge of 
this and that specific method of forming a its limitations, H. S, 

particular schoolroom habit. Tho comparative See articles on the various Sciences; 1n- 
definiteness and accurncy of such results is ductive Method- LAUonAToaY Method; 
often apt to blind those undertaking tho ox- Demonstration; Odjectivd Method. 
periments to tho limitations of their educational 

value, They are valuable so far as they aid EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY or EX- 
in the evaluation of existing methods used PERIMENTAL EDUCATION (also scientific 
under existing conditions, They are of com- or empirical pedagogy),— The terms coming 
parativaly little value in criticizing tho exist- into gencrnl use to designate the second typo 
mg conditions, or in answering the ciucstion of experiment in education described above 
whether they ought to be continued in exist- under that title, Current discussion has not 
once, There nre oertain questions of under- settled whether tho term shall be limited in its 
lying motivation, purposo, and spirit in cdu- application to the first of the two kinds of 
oation which cannab possibly be worked out scientific experimentation described above; 
under laboratory conditions, until they have namely, that conducted under laboratory coii- 
first been introduced under school. conditions; ditions; or whether it shall also include tile moro 
and these problems are educationally the general observational work, such as was con- 
more fundamental ones. In abort, laboratory ducted by Herbert and his followers bhrough- 
experimentation, or adaptations ol the tech- out tho last century, Tho more recently ue- 
nique of the psychological laboratory, will hIiow vclopcd school of investigators, using methods 
what methods in ourrent use are most effective borrowed for the most part from experimental 
under conventional conditions ; they will nob psychology, are claiming the exclusive right 
test the relative worth of tho conventionally to tho term. The present article presents this 
current type of education as compared with phase of the subject, Tho more general lis¬ 
some suggestive reformed type. (2) For tho peot will be presented under the titles IIeseaiich 
latter purpose, special experimental schools in Education, nnd Experimental Schools, 
{q.u.) are absolutely indisponsablo. Their re- Experimental podngagy ling received its 
suits arc less quantitative, seemingly less ac- name because of its emphasis on experimental 
curate, and less scientific, just because they methods, though it embraces all pedngogi- 
nro dealing with matters educationally much cal facts obtained by scientific investiga- 
morc important. I-Iowovor, this does not mean tion, regardless of the methods used. The 
that the two types of experimentation are movement to establish a pedagogy of this sort 
opposed to each other, but that they should is comparatively recent and lias plainly grown 
supplement each other, J. D, out of the scarcely older scicnco of experi¬ 

mental psychology, whoso methods it largely 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS, AGRICUL- follows and whose results it extensively uti- 
TURAL, — See Agricultural Education. lizes. Experimental pedagogy, therefore, im¬ 
plies an opposition to a pedagogy of a more 
EXPERIMENT, TEACHING BY, — Teach- theoretical character based upon some pliilo- 
ing through a series of experiments is character- sophical system or preconception of the nim 
istio of the modern tencliing of tho natural of education, and upon the casual obBorvn- 
sciencea. Such work is sometimes performed tiona or educators. Tlioaa who support the 
as a demonstration by the teacher, and, more movement for expcrimontnl pedagogy hold 
frequently in the higher grades and schools, that tho results of suoh methods of invos- 
ns an individual experiment by the students, tigation must necessarily be partial nnd 
The development of teaching through ex- individualistic and lacking in certainty olid 
periments ia part of tho general movement for concreteness. 
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Although experimental pedagogy follows the 
lead of psychology in bo tit its methods iuuI 
its results, it relies olio upon results of nil the 
scionocfl whose facta have significance for 
education, such ns anatomy, physiology, an¬ 
thropometry, pathology, logic, ethics, and 
lestlielica. It liorrows facts frum all these 
fields, but regards them from an entirely dif¬ 
ferent point of view; namely, that iff education. 
It is therefore an independent science. While 
experimental pedagogy is dependent for its facta 
to aomo extent upon all uf the Bcienccs meii- 
Lioned, it is chiefly indebted to mvcsligaLiona 
of the physical mid mental life of the child, 
such ns arc afforded by child psychology aim 
physiology, and tho pathology and psycho¬ 
pathology of the child. The child thus be¬ 
comes the object of exact investigation, ami 
pedagogical principles and methods are de¬ 
cided upon the basis of scientific observation 
of their ellcct upon his training and develop¬ 
ment. 

Experimental methods always have certain 
advantages over haphazard observation. They 
introduce precision nntl dcfiniLcnnss, bncausa 
the conditions under which the phenomena 
occur are controlled by the investigator. The 
investigator is, therefore, able to vary tho 
conditions in such a way an to make an analysis 
of the truly causal elements. _ For the same 
reason the results of any investigator arc open 
to confirmation by other investigators who 
can repeat the original conditions. One other 
advantage to bo gninod from experiment is 
that Ilia phenomena Lo ho observed may bo 
made to appeal' by the investigator without tho 
necessity of waiting far thorn. Upsides experi¬ 
mental methods proper, experimental pedagogy 
makes extensive use of statistical methods of 
investigation, which also tend Lo free its results 
from the errors of faulLy deductions based upon 
the purely qualitative observation of individual 
educators. The application or experimental 
methods to the investigation of pedagogical 
problems involves tho siinic kind or procedure 
as in experimental psychology, and also in¬ 
volves the same difficulties. It has, however, 
the added difficulty that the subjects of tho 
experiment arc always children, who are less 
likely Lu be able to report their own experi¬ 
ences correctly, and whose experiences arc 
more likely to ho misinterpreted. This diffi¬ 
culty, however, is by no ine/ins insuperable, 
ns may be seen from the large mass of infor¬ 
mation which this new scicneo has supplied. 
Aiming the most important of the experimental 
results are those which have been obtained 
from investigations of the nature iff the child's 
mental and physical development nnd its 
stages, investigations of Lire individual differ¬ 
ences and inciilid capacities of children, in¬ 
vestigations of fnliguo and economic methods 
of learning, besides spccinl investigations into 
the methods and results of Leaching drawing, 
writing, arithmetic, reading, etc, 13. K, C. 


Sco Guild .Study ; Experiment; Experi¬ 
mental Schools ; Experiment in Ediica- 
tjow; J’EUAGOwr; l'svcnoi.oc.T, Educational; 
Psychology, Expeiiimental; Hkbeaucii in 
Education. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. - See 
Psychology, Experimental. 

EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS (also New 
Schools, Demonstration Schools. — The din¬ 
ed very of large and novel principles in leach¬ 
ing, such na fieek their fulfillment in n complete 
process or child development, issue nlmnst 
of necessity in the endeavor Lu found a mdinol 
ill which they may be realized, or at least 
tested by experiment. True, some of the 
earlier reform era, such ns Locke null Ilerlinrl, 
watched the relation of theory Ln practice 
na private tutors lo one or two children; but 
with l’cslnluzzi the idea became firmly es¬ 
tablished that reform must be bulb studied and 
demonstrated in nil institution designed for 
the purpose. Hence mnny forms of rest Iona in¬ 
quiry lifter Iniili in mutters uf schooling have 1 
taken shape in New Schools nr Experimental 
Schools, from inferior e.iilcrprises cumluolril iiy 
charlatans tu those which have exercised a 
prufound iiiflucncG mi progress. Tim efl'orls 
of Fruchcl can be regimleil as typical : 
typical tuo In Lhis souse Lb at Lhe work or llir 
reformer, especially ff it be coined in detail 
by disciples, Lends to crystallize into a sys¬ 
tem ami eventually lu resist further change; 
particularly when, ns in the case <if tin; kinder¬ 
garten, il> secures recognition by Hie stale 
authorities nnd is modified to suit the neces¬ 
sities of a public syslein, Thu Herbarium 
pedagogy is another striking example of the 
tendency: the very completeness uf lliis Stjrtcm 
der Pudagogik has hampered its advocates in 
the face of new asp eels of truth which have 
appeared since Stuy and Zillcr fiii'iniilnleil 
their doctrines. At Lhe present day a per¬ 
plexing vftriuLy of institutions con lie discovered 
al work. In A morion lhe iiiusLimpurliml have 
been definitely associated with institutions for 
training teachers; and this is u wise umuigemenl, 
for the reformer eaiinnl.spread his new gnspel un¬ 
less he find adherenls. In a lisL of such schools 
Meontly pulilisUecl lire found mil only Lhe 
Horace Mann and the Speyer Hcluiol, mul the 
schools commoted with tho University uf 
Chicago (which arc, reaping the harvest sown 
by Francis Parker and John Dewey), hut 
schools at Hyannis, Kalamazoo, and Columbia, 
Md. Tlie list might he widely extended, for 
every training school is ipsa facto " new " or 
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" experimental " in so far as those who train 
teachers are expounding the newer truths of 
child nature and are exhibiting these in the 
expanding life of school children. It is on this 
ground that the present writer chose the title 
-Demonstration .Sc/ioof as exhibiting mare clearly 
the common purpose that the reformer and 
the professor of education must have in view. 
The ridden Demonstration School in Man¬ 
chester, England, was expressly founded to 
supply tho needs of a university depart¬ 
ment oT education, and the extent to which 
its teaching is " new ” or experimental will 
depend upon the quality oF the thcoretienl 
pedagogy taught in the university from time to 
time. The title has now been adopted by the 
English Hoard of Education, and there are now 
a number of public, elementary schools to 
which this name hns been attached in order 
to signify that the school has some sort of 
connection with a training college. But 
there is no guarantee that the schools to which 
this title is allotted arc actually demonstrating 
the ideas of lecturers who expound curriculum 
and method ; they are in fact nothing more 
than practice schools under n new name, i.e. 
schools under the ordinary regime in which 
students are specially invited for observation 
and practice. Nevertheless a step hns been 
gnined in recognizing the need for associating 
theory with practice, and these selected schools 
will 11 d doubt tend aa time goes on to be set more 
and more apart for the distinctive task which 
tho title implies. 

Iu Europe the great majority of echools 
which aim specifically at reform had no con¬ 
nection with training ; besides the one at 
Manchester, the.only school gen orally Itn own 
is the famous Ubungaschvle, directed by Rein 
since 1385, at Jena. The group of schools 
which arc now exercising the greatest influence) 
truce their origin to the New School at Abbots- 
holme, England iq.v.), founded by Dr. Cecil 
Reddle ami others in 1S90, a boarding school 
receiving boys at high fees, and educating 
them largely in the open air, with a vigorous 
corporate life. Bednlcs School (j.u.) in Surrey 
is of the same character, and receives both 
boys and girls. Dr. Lietz, formerly a student 
under Rein at Jena, was one of Rcildie's chief 
disciples, and has founded three schools, called 
Landemekungsheime. There arc at least a 
dozen other boarding schools bearing this title 
in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, which 
follow more or less nearly the ideas of Reddie 
and Lietz. Their success may be regarded 
as a reaction against the ultrnbureaucratic and 
conservative tendencies in tho state secondary 
systems, and they as the successors of reformed 
schools in the earlier half of the century. 
Institutions of a similar type both in France 
and in America are well known. They tend 
of course to become exclusive in status, because 
of their dependence on wealthy patrons, 

In contrast to these, a number of New 
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Schools are to he found which do not aim to 
receive children as hoarders, and are concerned 
with primary rather than secondary eduenbian. 
Froebcl's experiences may he treated as typical 
of a situation which recurs again mid again. 
In his earlier years he established a boarding 
school at Keilhau, designed on lines which re¬ 
call those oT the Landcrzichungsheime, hut bis 
way was blocked by stafco control, and ICoilliau 
still flourishes as a hoarding school, but mokes 
no pretensions to reform. Frocbnl then turned 
his regard to the younger children, and it is 
with these that most of the present-day re¬ 
formers are concerned. For both the psychol¬ 
ogist and the Lonelier have a el oarer ground 
for experiment and progress when they re¬ 
ceive their scholars in earlier years, at a stage, 
too, when the state system is not so concerned 
to control the results by examina tion tests; and 
in an environment where the parents ami tho 
community can be associated in a social effort 
for the rising generation. The Ethical Cul¬ 
ture School, New York, the King Alfred School, 
London, the Settlement School, Moscow, some 
hfllf dozen schools in Holland, Dr. Gnrddli's 
Ecole NovueUe in Milan, Dr, Kerschensteiner's 
Fersuchs-.Sc/ude at Munich may be cited aa ex¬ 
amples of enterprises which arc always being 
set on foot. Such schools nrc usually hopeful 
of being able to carry forward their scholars 
through the secondary stogc also, but they 
find parents unwilling to forfeit the material 
benefits gained by sending their children to 
the approved public institutions for the com¬ 
pletion af secondary schooling. 

A few words may suffice to indicate the 
trend of the reforms which such schools sock 
to achieve. To the superficial parent new 
subjects of study are the chief attraction: 
arts and craft, nature study, manual exercises, 
hygiene, have a prominent place; the fa rain l 
drill of the large school is replaced by spon¬ 
taneous activity. But the reformers them¬ 
selves usually take wider views, some of which 
are the outcome or scientific research in biology 
and psychology, or, still more recently, in 
sociology; definite questions are proposed, and 
the school malms an experimental endeavor 
to answer them, Of this type Dewey's work 
in Chicago is an illustrious example. But 
most of these endeavors spring from impulses 
not so clearly formulated, but more readily 
welcomed by parents who share them—im- 

f iulscs for the regeneration of society in the 
argo sense. These reformers nrc social re¬ 
formers to begin with, and arc teachers because 
they nrc thrown bnck on the school as the 
readiest means for the achievement of their 
idcnle, Dr. Reddie's school began, Tar example, 
in association with Edward Carpenter and other 
ultra-socialists, although it soon severed itself 
from that alliance. lienee not only do we find 
all the novel subjects, such as manual training, 
playing a part, but the corporate life of the 
school, its relation to parents, the relation of the 
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sexes, lltn attitude of llic teacher ami child 
InwATcl religion,— these arc all matters in which 
(lie returners break away from tradition. 

J. .1. F. 

Sco AnnaTfliiOLMB; IIijuales; Deutsche 
LANDEHZ lEHUNnailEIME; Ecole deb Hounue; 
Teacinuih, Thaininu uf, 
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EXPERIMENTATION, LOGIC OF.— In 
the control of discovery and proof, tltnb > is to 
say, of tlio logical processes concerned in the 
formation of ideas and beliefs, experiment 
performs a double rflle. On Lbo one hand, it 
is employed to vary tlio facta Limb nro open 
to observation, and there by to facilitate tlio 
formation of new views, new theories and 
hypotheses simply as suggestions, ideas which 
may ov may not lie valuable aud valid. Habit 
ana ousLom Lend rapidly to fixaLo beliefs mid 
Lhoroby to bring about an arrest id intellectual 
life, 60 fur ns tilings present themselves in 
regular and uniform ways to which wo have 
become "used'’ Dr accustomed, wo make 
habitual relictions, and thought, or reflective 
attention, is not required. 

Experiment opcmLcH to change the cusLomnry 
atato of tilings, and thereby to present chal¬ 
lenges to thought, seeming discrepancies, un¬ 
expected phenomena, that require explanation 
Gj.u.L Experiment does this in three ways. 
(1) It intensifies conditions which are usually 
too minute to be noticed, and which therefore arc 
not taken into account in inference, (2) It iso¬ 
lates conditions which are usually bo absorbed 
or covered up by other relations ns to escape at¬ 
tention. It rearranges them so as to form a 
different ncTBjicotivCi thus giving a shock to 
vision, (3) It_ combines tilings that rarely 
ceinc into conjunction with one another, or 
that combine under conditions of violenco 
imfnVol'abla La observation, in steady and 
recurrent ways, so Llial tlio observer can see 
wlmt is going on, Taken in this sense, ex¬ 
perimentation includes tlio uso of nil devices 
(microscopes, telescopes, stnining fluids, reg¬ 
istering apparatus, etc.) which nro intentionally 
employed to increase the range, the detail, and 
the accuracy of ordinary observations, thereby 


extending and safeguarding the use of ob¬ 
servation as stimulus and food to thought. 

After an idea or hypothesis tins been formed 
and elaborated 011 the basis of the new data 
provided by experimental observation, lbo 
idea must bo tested or verified. This means 
that Lbe idea. mii 9 t be employed ns a plan 
and method of conducting new observations 
under lest conditions. That is to any, the 
conditions or causes called for by the hy¬ 
pothesis must be brought into existence with 
a view to seeing if the clTocLs or consequences, 
theoretically deduced, follow in nccnril wiLh the 
requirement of the hypothesis. To substantiate 
tlio theory by reference to the conditions which 
originally suggested it would ho to reason 
in n circle; to substantiate it through new anil 
independent observations is good ns Tar ns it 
goes, but defective except as Lliesc new ob¬ 
servations have been framed so ns to correspond 
to the terms of the theoretical explanation anil 
thereby adapted to the purpose of testing, 

So Inr ns the stimulation nntl guidance of 
reflective thought arc concerned, school condi¬ 
tions leave much to lie desired. They are much 
bettor adapted to tlio acquisition of a body or 
fixed information than to investigating opera¬ 
tions of inference, discovery, and proving. The 
absence of opportunity both for initial exper¬ 
imentation to supply stimulating challenges to 
thought, and for concluding experimentation (0 
teal the worth or the ideas reflects the in¬ 
tellectual comli Lions which antoccded the 
gigantic forward movement in science follow¬ 
ing the general adoption oT tlio experimental 
method. Even when laboratories, olo,, are 
introduced, they arc often used simply ns de¬ 
vices for acquiring nn additional store of in¬ 
formation or for learning n special Iccliniquo 
of manipulation, rather than as an organic 
factor of the process of awakening and fruitfully 
directing thought, On the other hand, tech¬ 
nical equipment and apparatus arc not required 
to any great extent 111 employing the logicnl 
method of experimentation in many school 
subjects. fly questioning, by simple con¬ 
structive devices, children may be led to take 
account of data which they Imve got used 
to ignoring, to entertain, consequently, new 
problems (17,11.), and to frame hypothetical 
modes of solution and explanation, They can 
then bo held responsible for tlio definiteness and 
fullness of the idea, and also for suggesting 
ways in which Lho idea may be lea led, and for 
going ns far as conditions actually permit. 
Sucli lneLhodfl of instruction, intelligently em¬ 
ployed, will go farther in forming a gcmiinly 
scientific atbitudo of mind Ihnn will an clnhoraLo 
equipment of technical apparatus employed 
without regard Lo its rflle in the provocation 
and guidance of reflection. Moreover, it will 
create a naLurnl demand for such additional 
equipment as may be genuinely needed, and 
wdl ensure its proper educational use when 
secured, J. D. 
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EXPERT, EDUCATIONAL,—A person who 
by virtue of his special scientific and pro¬ 
fessional training and his practical experience 
is so thoroughly informed nnd skilled in matters 
of educational method that he is competent to 
testify on matters nf opinion presumably nut 
within the knowledge of men in general, or even 
within the information of teachers in general, 
The actual special use of such persons apart 
from the regular supervisory staff of aflicials is 
recent, It is an increasing practice of late for 
private schools, and even public school systems, 
to employ a school official from outside to ex¬ 
amine the school organization and instruction. 
The usual method is to observe and examine 
the school for A week or more, making com¬ 
parative and standard tests of efficiency, the 
whole inquiry ending in constructive sug¬ 
gestions. The use of a group of exports on 
special boards of inquiry into the competency 
of school systems is just beginning in our 
larger cities. Occasionally a sohool system 
has maintained an advisory educational expert 
(usually one of the educational fnculty of a 
neighboring university or normal school) upon 
part time, for the purpose of counseling the 
board of education and the supervisory staff 
during a transitional period, as In the formu¬ 
lation of new courses of study, or the intro¬ 
duction of vocational schools, etc. II. S. 

See Teaching, Profession of; Central¬ 
ization ; City School Administration, 

EXPLANATION. — The function of expla¬ 
nation presumes the existence of some fact or 
event which is apparently an exception or 
anomaly. Only that needs explanation which 
awakens curiosity or surprise. " Explanations'’ 
that do not start from what is felt to be a diffi¬ 
culty (or to olTer opposition to tlio usual way of 
looking at things) nra only verbal. Perhaps 
no mistake ia mere frequent in teaching than 
to proffer explanations of matters before pupils 
have been brought to recognize any problem 
that needs attention; or than to require from 
pupils explanations of what to thorn is obvious, 
because of familiarity, or elso inexplicable, 
because wholly strange. 

Psychologioally, explanation always consists 
in assimilating the s trail go to the customnry, 
the unexpected to the habitual, the novel to tho 
familiar. One always feels at home in what 
is familiar; no matter how many diffioultics 
may attend the subject matter in the abstract, 
mere familiarity glosses over or covers up all 
such difficulties' in the concrete, The familiar 


feels plain, alear, easy, natural, matter of course. 
Hence to reduce nny exceptional or disturbing 
fact to tho rank, of the familiar ia to make it 
plain — to explain it, or clear up its mystery, 

The practical educational problem relating 
to explanation has, therefore, to do with the 
proper adjustment to each other nf the familiar 
and the novel. It consists, on the one hand, 
in presenting the usual, the customary, in such 
a way that pupils realize that there are strange 
tilings, tilings needing investigation and expla¬ 
nation, in what had seemed to lie a matter of 
course, Genius itself lms been defined as tho 
power to detect cause for wonder in the ordi¬ 
nary, On tho other hand, the educational 
problem has to modulaLc, ns it wore, from tile 
extraordinary and mysterious thing over to 
what is already so mastered ns to be familiar. 
In effect, explanation operates by inserting a 
number of intervening steps or terms, which, 
taken one by one, span the gulf between Llic 
familiar and the strange. 

Logically, theories about explanation have 
been of two kinds. According to one view, 
explanation is bringing a particular under a 
general or universal, or a fact under a rule or 
law, tho law under a general law, etc,,—wlmt is 
technically known ns " subsumption." The 
objection lo this view is that it is committed 
to certain " ultimata principles," which, being 
the source of all explanation, arc themselves 
wholly inexplicable, or mysterious, bo thnl 
they have to be accepted dogmatically or taken 
on faith. It also overlooks the fact that a 

rent deal of explanation docs nob consisL in 

ringing a particular fact under a general prin¬ 
ciples of law, but in nsaiinilnting a strange or 
peculiar fact to a fact with which we arc already 
acquainted, by means of some general principle, 
These objections, worked out, lead to the view 
that tho logicnl essence of explanation is plac¬ 
ing iu a system, that is, in a group or inter¬ 
connected facts, Facta and principles recipro¬ 
cally explain, or clear one another up, on this 
view, because they arc both involved in sys¬ 
tematized knowledge. J. D. 

EXPOSITION, RHETORICAL. — See Com- 

TOBITION, 

EXPOSITIONS, INTERNATIONAL, AND 
EDUCATION. — Tho popular mind usually 
thinks of expositions as a development or the 
latter half of the nineteenth, century. This is 
correct only in tho officially international char¬ 
acter which expositions then assumed. begin¬ 
ning with the London Exposition held nb 
Crystal Palace in 1851. As a matter of fact, 
expositions antedate tho Christian era, and 
were usually connected with certain recurring 
religious festivals. Homan festivals of this 
nature, were always accompanied with the 
exhibition and sale of merchandise, and tho 
performance of plays and games, In fact, the 
three main divisions of an exposition to-day 
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— the exhibits, the mini semen in, and the rdu- 
ca lion ill congresses — hnvc l-lieir respective 
cnnntcr|)fU'Ls in all of the ancient fairs of 
Europe and Asia. The market fairs of ihc 
Middle Ages were n continuation of Lite name 
idea, and were usually held under the warrant 
of the lords spiritual nr lords temporal, In whom 
a large royalty was paid Tor their protection 
and support. Some nf these fairs became 
famous for their extent and patronage, such as 
Hcaucairc and St. Denis in France, Leipzig in 
Germany, Southwark in England, Tlurdwar 
in India, and Nijm-Nnvgarud in Husain. 

The develop men t of the modern exposition 
has generally been attributed to the genius of 
Napoleon, who encouraged their frequent. hold¬ 
ing in Paris Tor the sale of French industrial 
and nrt manufactures. No nation has held so 
many fairs of national and international scope 
as France, The first international exhibition 
proper was held in London in ifi’il, and is so 
denominated because oT the official invitation 
Loin the government to nil civilized countries 
to participate, and because of the exhibits 
covering every phase of human endeavor. 
Eight others have boon held since that Lime, — 
four in Paris, in I8G7, i H7M, ISSO, and 1900; 
line in Vienna in 1873; anil three in the United 
Slates: Philadelphia, 1S70; Chicago, 1893; 
ami St. Louis, IDOL Two others are in con¬ 
templation, one nt San Francisco in iOlo to 
cel eh rale the completion ur Liu: P annum Canal, 
and tile other in Japan in 1017, 

Every exposition, perforce, has linen educa¬ 
tional, ns the interchange c»[ ideas and methods 
lias been no less general nml influential than 
the interchange of commodities, This idea 
reached its culmination at St. Louis in 10(1-1, 
where the appeal to Congress for funds, to the 
states for support, and to foreign nations for 
cooperation was made upon this basis. Edu¬ 
cation in its broadest sense was meant, — the 
education which conics to people in observing 
art and architecture in heroic models; in 
studying exhibits grouped in relation to their 
interdependence upon each oilier; and in 
watching processes in connection with Llie.so 
exhibits which take the raw product nml under 
the eyes of tho beholder transform it into the 
finished product. At such an exposition, it 
can easily be inferred that the science of educa¬ 
tion, its methods and rcaulLg, would receive tho 
most careful attention, 

It is not withiu tho scope of this paper to 
trace nt length the elTect which the successive 
exhibits have Imd upon the development cf 
education methods in various countries. Hero 
it is only proposed to give the Taels concerning 
the participation of education in expositions 
iind point out iLa rcnmrknblo growth in expo¬ 
sition activities. There is no record of educa¬ 
tional exhibits playing any part in expositions 
prior to the Paris exposition of 1SG7. A few 
miscellaneous art pieces prepared by schools 
were show’ll from time to time, but more for 


Ihnir novelty nml excellence of workmanship 
limn ns illustrative of any mental training. 
At the first international exposition in London 
in 187)1, education was nob recognized in the 
official classification, and had no department 
assigned to it. There were Romo exhibits 
installed under the head at 11 Civil Engineer¬ 
ing," and others under the head nf " Art," 
which could bo termed educational, but they 
were accidental rather than premeditated. 

It is interesting to Lniee the introduction 
and development of education in exposition 
classifications, ns it is coincident with the recog¬ 
nition of education ns a fundamental science 
and the basis of all other arts and sciences. 
The completely organized exposition of Pnria 
in 18117 was the First to give education a defi¬ 
nite assignment in tho exposition. It was 
spoken of in the nflicinl report as " A judicious 
innovation introduced by the Imperial Com¬ 
mission." Group 10, under which the educa¬ 
tional exhibits were installed, had Llin very 
peculiar designation of " articles exhibited 
with the special object of improving the physical 
and moral condition of the people." Many of 
tho exhibits made under this heading would ho 
(.‘loaned under social economy at the present 
lime, or under sanitary engineering. The ex¬ 
hibits made by the schools aL this exposition 
were desultory and scattered, mul show no 
signs of a logical or orderly arrangement. 
It is curious Lo note that tlm solo entry from 
tho United States under this bending was 
"specimen of a Western primary bcIiooI and 
school furniture, 11 made, by the state nT Illinois. 
The Italian and French art a e ho nls in ml c the 
only notable exhibit in the educational field 
at this exhibition. 

At llie Vienna exposition nf 1873, the Dflicinl 
classification, under Group 20, provided for 
" Education, Teaching, and Instruction.'' The 
first logical subdivision under this general 
baud was also made at this exposition, and four 
classes were provided, for elementary instruc¬ 
tion, middle instruction, professional ami 
technical colleges, and universities. It is 
pleasing to note that the United States com¬ 
missioner to tho Vicuna exposition made sonic 
effort to secure a very complete get of educa¬ 
tion reports, and some maps and statistics. 
Through his efforts thirty-three states and 
thirty-seven cities anil _ towns contributed 
various material. The city of Boston made 
the lurgest and most complete exhibit in the 
United States section, nml won many awards 
for its drawing and written work, There was 
u mure general participation by nations in tho 
educational department at this exposition than 
Imd occurred before, While the exhibits were 
grouped under tho four general heads given 
above, they were incomplete nod scattered in 
character. 

The Centennial Exposition nt Philadelphia 
in 1S7G missed the opportunity of improving 
upon the Vienna classification, and a retrograde 
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movement is noticeable, Education was rec¬ 
ognized as Department Three, under tho title 
of “ Education and Science," and seems to 
have been a rather hopeless mixture of edu¬ 
cation and the liberal arts. In spite of this, 
however, tire exhibits wore marc logical ana 
of more general inturcst than in any exposition 
theretofore, They were installed in the gal¬ 
lery of the main building of the exposition, 
were extensive in character, and while there 
was no care taken for logical arrangement, 
there were many instructive lessons to he drawn 
from the material shown. Tho wonderful 
exhibit of drawing of the Raston schools, and 
its effect upon the schools of the country, is 
historic, and will be treated under another 
hand. The foreign exhibits at this exposition 
were also noticeable, particularly the Swedish 
sloyd and tho French and Italian art schools. 

Education had now become a recognized fac¬ 
tor in all international expositions, and in the 
Paris expositions of 1S7S and 18B9, Group One 
was assigned to art, and Group Two to educa¬ 
tion. At both of these expositions tho applica¬ 
tion and processes of the liberal arts were in¬ 
cluded in the group, but a separate class was 
matlo for each of the three main divisions of 
education, namely, primary instruction, sec¬ 
ondary instruction, and superior instruction. 
It lies hardly within the scope of this nrticlo 
to discuss the nature of the exhibits at theso 
two expositions, Space in the galleries of tho 
buildings surrounding the Champ dc Mars 
was assigned for the installation of Lho material, 
anti there was a very extensive participation 
on the part of both Franco and the foreign 
nations. As might be supposed, the exhibition 
of 1899 was tho more complete and interest¬ 
ing, nlthough tho classification was exactly the 
same at both expositions. Historically, tho 
exposition of 1878 was of greater interest, 
inasmuch as the dissatisfaction with the 
exhibit of the French schools, in addition to 
appeals from chambers of commerce and large 
mamifacLures on the decline of technical skill, 
brought about a serious consideration of Lhc 
subject by the French government, nnd led to 
twenty years of ngitntion and statutory enact¬ 
ments, which culminated in the establishment 
of tile well known schools of commerce and 
industry under tile supervision of the French 
Ministry of Commerce. The participation 
□f the United States in both of these exhibits 
wns extensive so far aa quantity of material 
wns concerned, but no attempt wns made to 
show thoroughly our system of education. An 
exhibit of freehand drawing from the schools of 
Poston was again thn chief feature of the 
United States exhibit at these expositions. In 
fact, nine tenths of the entire educational 
exhibits at expositions were up to this time 
drawing and art work. The statistical chart 
first began to play an important part in 1880. 

At the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago in 1803, education was relegated to a 


minor position and made a group under Liberal 
Arts, medical apparatus preceding it, nnd 
printing and publishing following it. Judged 
aa a cl nasi li cation, It was inferior to either or 
tho preceding Paris expositions. In spite of 
this lack of official recognition, the installa¬ 
tion was superior to that or any exhibit before 
made, and although the apace assigned wns in 
the gallery of the liberal arts building, it was 
ample. For the first time an attempt was 
made by the various states to show by a 
graded and continuous series of work the com¬ 
plete public school system. The foreign par¬ 
ticipation wns nob ns general in this exposition 
as it should have been, hut Lho German educa¬ 
tional exhibit wns particularly notable for its 
excellence, especially ill higher education; tho 
French exhibit wns also thorough nnd inter¬ 
esting. 

It remained Tor the French at the Paris 
exposition or 1900 to make the first proper 
official recognition of education in the classi¬ 
fication, nnd to give a scientific development to 
the subject. For the first time, education 
was inndc Group One in the exhibit classifica¬ 
tion, for the reason, ns stated by M. Alfred 
Picard, the Director-General, that educa¬ 
tion wns recognized ns the source of all 
progress and the basis of all human endeavor. 
Liberal arts wns divorced from education for 
the first time, nnd six cl asses were established 
under the educational group; (1) primary 
education; (2) secondary education; (3) higher 
education; (4) art education; (5) agricultural 
education; (G) special industrial and commer¬ 
cial education, Unfortunately, the space as¬ 
signed to the educational group in the gnllerles 
of the buildings on tho west side of tho Champs 
do Mars was inadequate, and many exhibits 
were installed in other parts of the grounds. 
Tho participation on the part of other nations 
was very complete, and the United Stntcs, 
Japan, Russia, England, and Hungary made 
particularly extensive and thorough exhibits. 
The German exhibit at this exposition was 
almost entirely confined to apparatus con¬ 
nected with the university and technical educa¬ 
tion, II is interesting to note that England 
for the first time made nil exhibit ill the educa¬ 
tional section of an international exposition. 
The United States exhibit at, the Paris 
exposition was distinctively national in its 
character. The best work nnd the most im¬ 
proved methods in each of the classes under 
the education group wore displayed irrespective 
of source, The exhibit of the colleges nnd the 
universities was based on the same principle. 
The exhibit wns arranged according to the 
departments of university instruction, _ and 
any collcgo or university migliL contribute 
material to any one or more of the departments. 
The exhibit wns very complete in illustrating 
by maps, charts, photographs, nnd written 
material tho work of every grade and depart¬ 
ment, from the kindergarten to the University; 
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anti while lack of apace was perhaps the com- Group Three, hipher education; Group Four, Bpc- 

pelliuff motive for this arrangement, it Lurned einl education m fine aria; Group Five,special 

out to ho by Inr the beat arrangement from the education in agriculture; Group Six, Bpecinl 

naliomil standpoint, It prevented the diipli- education in commerce mill industry; Group 

cation which would necessarily arise by rceog- Sqvcij, education of dofeeLiven; Group Eight, 

niziug state and city exhibits, and gave ft special forms of mJucaLiMit." 
concise logical view or the entire educational t Tho crowning recognition given to eduen- 
syfltom. It demonstrated nlao the fact Lhiit, tion at lli'm nxpuHiliuii wan llm iwmgiinieiiL of n 

although there were at thaL time forLy-flvo scpnrnto building covering five acres of grmmd 

states, each with a supposedly sepnrate cduca- In the very heart of tin; exposition for lint 

ti ami I system of its own, they were all, in facl. Use nf the department. Thin marked an era 

Hie same, with no more variation than local in the development of mUu-nlnm at expimUinnx, 

color or prejudice might afford. This is and permitted a strictly classified arrangement 

attributable to the influence of the United of all material exhibited in accordance with the. 

.States bureau or Education, which, under Lho theory of the cl noni lien linn above mentioned, 
lend of ita Commissioner, Dr. William T. Harris, Tho participation was very tlinrmigli, nearly 

hi) (1 for years served as a puli eio us and respected all of the sLuIch of the Union purliripatbig, 
adviser to school superintendents throughout and all of the lending colleger), universities, 
the country; ontl La the influence of the Nn- and technical schools. Following nut the idea 

linnftl Education Association ( 7 . 0 .), which, which underlay the exposition nn a whole, an 

through its annual meetings, had served as a exhibit of processes was ins trilled with success 

clearing house for cducationnl^ ideas, and Tor thu first lime nL nn inlrriialiiiiuil exposition, 

brought inLo close and harmonious relations Tho schools of Si. Louis maintained daily 
the educational leaders from every part or tho classes in kindergarten, domestic Bcieuce, rind 
country. Indus trial training. CIiisxih for the deaf mid 

This exposition also brought out the radical dumb were in acliinl operation throughout tin; 
difference between the schools of the United exposition tjeasou, and n binum'SH school course 
SLutes and tlmso of France and other naiiona was also successfully nmintniiu'il. The ngri- 
under its sphere of influence. It emphasized cultural and mechanical colleges of tlm United 
Lho vital problems of educational life by placing Stales, in their remarkable culleclivc exhibit, 
side by side in couLrasL Lho many systems carrir.il on regular laboratory experiniouls 
evolved from Lite various relations of the gov- throughout the hcrhiiii. Ollier illustrative 
eruing and Lhc governed. The question moBt work in nntsin, art, anil other subjects wiih 
general in its npnlleniiou and most diversely given from lime to time in special lecture hulls 
represented at lhc exposition was to what or recitation runmn. Other activities nf the 
ox tent the social and industrial development school or college elansrmim were produml 
uf a nation warrants specialized training at during tho exposition piTunl. 
public expense in elementary schools. The foreign nations which iimiln the nuial 

It is interesting Lo note that funds wero extensive exhibit nl St. Louis were England, 
raised by the city of Manchester, England, France, Germany, Italy. .Sweden, flelgium, 
with winch the entire United States exhibit Japan, China, Mexico, Cuba, Prirzil, Argentina, 
was transported Lo Manchester at the close of No extended lnenlinn enn lie made in lliis Apnee 
the exposition, anil there remained open to tho of these exhibits, but they were all ill accord 
public from January tu March, 1001. with the theory of the exhibit. Perhaps the 

At the St. Louis exposition or 1 OOd, cduca- most noticeable was the wonderful technical 

lion received its highest recognition in expend- exhibit of the German universities, The first 

tion practice. The entire St. Louis cl nasi flea- exhibition or Chinese ciluealiminl work ever 

Lion was constructed by men who hiM been made at an exposition wus in Lures ling in its 
trained in the Chicago and Faria expositions, comparison of the old education with Lhc 
and was revised by experts in every branch of modern introduced by foreign allspices in 
art niul industry, and lias since Blood ns a model seaport citiua. Three Lliinps, for wJiieJj 1 J 10 
for every exposition held. Education was St. Louis exhibit stands preeminent, art* its 
made Group One of the clnsnification on lho scientific classification, Lho provision of a 
principle enunciated Tor the Paris exposition separate building for education, and lho suc- 
of 1901), anil was peculiarly appropriate, inns- cess of the " working I'xliihim." 
much as lho idea underlying the enliro Si. Nn men linn is luailo in thin akeLcli or Lhe 

Louis exposition was cducationnl, In addi- many education exhibits limtlu at national 

Lion to lho l'arja exposition classification, two expositions, sueli an Nashville, Omaha, Churles- 
groiips were added, namely: " Education of ton, Huflfnlo, Fnrtlnml, and Kmitlln in thin 
defectives," which had theretofore. been in- counLry, and UriumelH. An twerp, London, nod 
eluded under cliariLies, niul " special forms qf other places abroad, inasmuch as they were 
education , 11 including summer schools, ex ten- simply replicas 011 a much reduced scale of 
si an courses, etc. The classification read: ,f Dc- exhibits made in international expositions, 
partment 1 A ' — Group One, elementary edu- II. J. It. 

cation; Group Two, secondary education; See ExninrrioNa, School, 
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Raferences; — 

IS HAin.EY, J. E. lie par I an Educational Exhibits at 
the Paris Exposition a/ IR76. 

Johnson, II, History of World's Columbian Exposi¬ 
tion, (GliiciiKOi 180'J.) 

NotiTON, O- I), Pairs /rain London, 1861, to 

Chicago, IH!)3. 

Proceedings of lha Naliannl Education ylasocinli'on, 

I HDD, 11)01, 100-1, 1005. 

Heparin of the U, 8. CoiiiMiissiDii^r of Education, IH70, 
JH7H, IHHO, 1HDH, 11)00, HUM. 

Vhiivynck, I)., mill Dunum, IC. tHit air e rice Exposi¬ 
tions IruliiiUndles, 1708-1807, 

Sen hIbo ufflcial cnlalnimes anil rtpnrla of rnnrnilBsioiiB 
on Llin I’nrla EaiinsiliiniB, 14307, 1H7H, 100(1 i Vlcnnn 
Exposition, 1803 ; l’lillrulrlphia Intern Rlianol IMii- 
IjilJnn, 1870.; Chicago World's CnhiRiliian Exposition, 
1H03; Louisiana l’urclinso Exposition, 11)0-1. 


EXPRESSION. — See Emotional Expres¬ 
sion. 

EXPRESSIVE SUBJECTS. — Those sub¬ 
jects which call for a large amount of self- 
expression or action (e.p. manual training, 
music, drawing, etc.). They are distinguished 
from the formal (c.g, reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, etc.) and content subjects (c ,g, history, 
gcoginphy, literature, etc.), The expressive 
subjects represent the latest acquisitions to 
the course of study, In the broadest aenso 
tiie expressive activities of the school include 
not only the active subjects mentioned, hut 
also the play ami social activities of school 
life and the expressive aspects of llu> older 
subjects, more particularly the oral and written, 
composition of the language period, II. S. 

See CounsB of Study, Theory of ; Con¬ 
tent Subjects; Formal Subjects. 


EXPULSIONS, — The expelling of pupils 
from school is scarcely used in modern disci¬ 
plinary practice in the lower schools. The 
change of public attitude toward the function 
oT elementary education in particular accounts 
for tho discontinuance oT expulsions, Edu¬ 
cation is regarded as a duty, not a privilege. 
Tho school laws compel attendance between 
certain ages, and the deliberate expulsion of a 
child by the school authority is incongruous 
with the idea of compulsory school attend¬ 
ance. If a child is not amenable to school 
discipline, he is merely suspended for the period 
necessary to discipline him, or is sent to a pa¬ 
rental school or some other special institution 
specially devised to deal with juvenile incor- 
rifiiblcs. Tire practice of expulsion lina a larger 
usage and warrant among higher schools and 
private schools, II. S, 

See School Management; Truant Schools, 


EXTENSION.— See Sl'ACB. 


EXTENSION WORK.—See Adults, Edu¬ 
cation of; Correspondence Schools; Even- 
ino Schools ; Lecture Systems, Public; 
University Extension. 


EXTENSIVE METHOD. —Any method 
of treating a subject which aims nt a broad 
survey of the field rather than a highly de¬ 
tailed command of selected or typical aspects. 
In this sense a comprehensive treatment is 
contrasted with an intensive method of study. 
The relative value or cxlcnsivo and intensive 
methods ig a matter of discussion in almost nil 
the so-called content subjects such ns natural 
science, history, geography, literature, etc. 

H. S. 

See Method Teaching; Intensive Method; 
Epochal Method, 

EXTERNAL OBJECT. — The phrase " ex¬ 
ternal object 11 or "world" is indicative of the 
peculiar problems of epistemology Mind, 

or consciousness, having been conceived as a 
peculiar private possession of an exclusively 
individual soul or self, the object of knowledge 
must he conceived ns M external.” A great 
variety of different relations have been, as a 
matter of fact, lumped together arid confused 
under this caption, There is (1) the problem 
or apace, whose elements nrc all external Lo 
one another ; (2) or the relation of the body, 
as the organ of the self, to the rest of nature, 
which is external to the body; and (3) of the 
purposes or an agent to thcnnlural conditions 
which arc indifferent to these purposes or arid eh 
resist their realization, K the problems apper¬ 
taining to these relations he distinguished and 
disentangled, it is doubtful whether any special 
problem relating to an “ external " object or 
11 world " will bo left, J. D. 

EYE. — Structure. — The eyeball is set in 
a cushioned socket, agninst which it is held, 
and rotated, by means of three pairs of antag¬ 
onistic muscles. It is approximately spherical 
in form, and lias a maximum diameter of about 
twenty-three millimeters. The interior is di¬ 
vided into two chambers : the anterior cham¬ 
ber extends from the cornea to the iris and 
Iona, and contains tho aqueous humor; while 
Lire posterior chamber extends from tlic lens 
to the retina, and contains the vitreous humor. 
Tho outer wall of the eyeball is composed of 
tlireo lay era : (1) The sclerotic is n tough in¬ 
tegument which covers the posterior sphere; 
its anterior process constitutes the (ellipsoidal; 
cornea ; ( 2 ) the choroid consists essentially 
of a deposit of dark pigment; its anterior pro¬ 
cess constitutes the iris, in the center or which 
is a variable aperture, the pupil ; (3) the 
innermost coating is the retina, which consists of 
nn intricate network of receptors, connectors, 
fibers from the optic nerve, blood vessels, 
pigment, etc. The retinal alrucluro is ex¬ 
ceedingly complex, but the mechanism may 
bo represented schematically ns a system of 
bipolar and ganglion cells which bring Lhn 
Bellamy end organs (the rods and the cones of 
the posterior I oyer) into communication with 
tho fibers Df the optic nerve (anterior layer). 
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The rads and the; conns tirn not distributed Normal activity nf vininU iiminlly depends 

uniformly over Lho whole retinal surface. At upon the. integrity nf Liu* visual nip; a ns, tho 

Hie region where the optic nerve enters lliu cimdiLinn nf general physical health, mid the 

eyeball, there in a blind .spot where sensory cuiniHLiuu nf refninUnii nr the eyes. In mime 

oiRiniH nro wholly; lucking- mid in Lira foveu eusrs, however, Hutu is winkm-ss nf vision due 
centralis (the region nf clearest vision) only In defect in 1 diaeaHn when* there ih iui error of 
cones nre found. In the paracentral region the refrnnLiun. Thin in colled niublifupin. 
nnnea pmluiinimtc; while, as we proceed Lo- The Hliindiird ustmlly luonimiuL for noriiinl 
ward the periphery, Lire roils Ijccmni; rein- nrtiilv of vimmi is the ubilily in rend Lhe 
lively mure and mure numerous. This fact, aliiiiiliml Hliellcn type nl. n distance of 
together with other evidence, has led to lho twenty feet. TIhh ubilily in ri-|ircai ulcil by 
snppcaifiou that the rods are the more prim- t at jff, or, n-rkaiuul in itwlvrn, l Aim-Urn 
iLivc, and the cones the more highly developed udupLi il thin uuriu an the ntiiiidanl representing 
eud-oiRiuiH of vision. LiLllcin known regard- normal acuity nf viHinn, but the Hiuiidunl ia n 
ing the details uf the retinal process which cniiveiiLinnal cine. S Locker miiiui iiiun that 
gives rise to visual sensatiou. Numerous at- 1.2.1 should be token ns representing normal 
Lump La have been made to _ account lor Lho acuity nf visiim. Ah n mailer id fact,ho inniu- 
phenomcna of retina!stimulation,—■ the tlienrv Inins llmL the neiiilv uf vision must usually 
oT llering being moat generally accepted, found ruining children is 1.111. In any ease* 
although the theories of Mrs. Ladil-Frankliu this is wlml he. found in his investigiiLions: 
and von ICrics have also won adherents. eyes muring Lhe linjv, 1)72 eyes aiming llui 

The movements of the eyelndl are aeemo- girls had a visual iiniily uf 1|, while only 2!I2 
plished hy means of six museles, four of eyes umong Lho boys and 2>IS among the girls 
which (recli) apparently have to do with move- had a visual acuity or indy 1. 
incuts to the right, Lo Lite left, upward and Tho errors uf refraction have been Kindled 
downward, respectively ; while tin* two oblique in hundreds of thousands of Heboid children, 
muscles, which luivc a Intend attachment uud and very mgnilieniiL results have been iililained. 
opemte through pulleys, serve to reduce or Tho eye of the child al birth is undeveloped, 
prevent the torsion of llio eyeball. _ An a rule it is an hyperopic eye. Aflrr birth 

Accoimnmlntion, or chinigc iii Lhc* refraniivo dcvelopincul proceeds gradually, and whilo 
power of the ocular system, is brought nhoiit ivc do nut know just at what age (lie c.vc Hor¬ 
ny moans of a variation in tlm form of the mully becomes emmrlropir, inveslignlnrs have 
crystalline lima. The lens is enveloped in «. often found Unit oL llm beginning of hcIuiiiI 
aiisptmaory capsules, to which is atlaebed the life more Limn half of llm pupils have hyperopic 
ciliary muscle, The ftmingiumml is such Unit eyes. In the Inter grades the majority nf eyes 
when the ciliary muscle is cnnlraclml, its tension have lieemnn mumelnipie, or passed thnmgli 
upon Hit* lens is mlueed, and tlie lens, in virtue this singe and limime nn’upir, The nunilii-r 
of its own elasticity, assumes n relatively uf children wiLli defective vision varies greatly 
globular form (appropriate for the focusing according In different invesligutui.-i, Tliemun- 
pr near objects); while, when Lhe ciliary huikcIu her found depends cm the liiienena nf the 
is not contracted, it lies in such a position that inelhudH of luHting used. Some invesligitlora 
italaternl tension Icmla Lo flatten the Iona, and have found ns ninny as ninety-seven per cent 
hence Lo focus tho Byatcm for distant objects of nil children with refmelive errors id some 
(Helmholtz), J, W. B. hind, and probably few, if any, absolutely cm- 

Hygiene of tho Eye, — fiincc the eye is lho mclropio eyes can be found. If, however, wc 
organ of sense most used by school children, consider lhc number llinl have Hindi n degree 
.school hygiene is especially concerned with of refractive error llmL it interferes with school 
the health of this organ nnd its condition of work, the number is still large. American 
refraction, In the norinnl Condition the an- investigators with ordinary tests have usually 
tcro-pastcriiu' diameter is such that parallel found from 10 Co 30 per cent of school children 
raya of light arc brought to « focus on the with defective vision, Gerimui invesligftloi'fl 
retina. This condition of refraction is called have usually found from twenty to forty 
ainmdro})ia. Deviation from this is called per cent, although in many hislmirCN a much 
niindropifi, Errors or refraction are roughly larger piTcentngn. In England niiumwJiut dif- 
divided into threo kinda : (1) Hyperopia, wliero fe.rcnl reaulls luivc been found from llioHi* in 
tho ftiitcro-poslcrioi' diameter of the eye is loo Germany. IYhIh have been mode in J.nn- 
Hhort and parallel raya uf lighL striking Lho dim af perhaps half a million children under 
cornea arc brought to n focus behind lho the able mipcmson nf llv. Kerr, ()ji mi 
rcCmn, that is, L|io eyeball ih too shallow, average Len per cent of Llm children were found 
(See IIypeikii'ia.) _ ( 2 ) Myopia, where the in have vision which is bud (ft nr Iiihh) when 
nntoro-postcrior diameter is Loo long and tested by Lius teachers under the (irdiimry 
parallel raya of light arc brought to n focus in cumliLions of life, (Lonifon JicpoiiSj 1000, 
front of lhe return. (3) Asliymtism (q, v.), where p. 34 ; 1DO0, p. 10.) 

Lliere ia mi orror in the refracting surfaces, The sex incidence oT refractive error found 
cither the cornea or the Ions, usually the former, in London is noteworthy. Girls account for 
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nearly seventy-eight per cent of Mr. Bishop officers nre in attendance. The ordinary 
Harman's hospital cases, and in the school form, mere liyperamia, ia not contagious, hut 
returns seventy-five per cent of the children truo conjunctivitis, of which there are several 
with poor or bad vision nrc girls. " The causes forms, is contagious, and epidemics nre not 
for this divergence in visual acuity in the rare. The most dangerous form is trachoma. 
soxoh,” says Dr, Kerr, " fleem purely social. (Sec Trachoma.) This is contagious, and in- 
Thera is no evidence that the eyes of boya vestigations in New Yorlr City indicate that in 
and girls differ in growth. _ Whatever common certain schools of a largo ciLy it may be very 
eye conditions arc investigated, a similar in- prevalent and that the greatest care must be 
cidcncc is found, i.c. more girls than boys of- tnken to avoid the spread of the disease. In 
fcctcd, and in each enso a Bocinl influence has New York City the cards for health inspection 
seemed tho most constant factor. Possibly contain rubrics both for conjunctivitis and trn- 
Uie boys play in the upon air, whilst the girls choma. The school nurses are not allowed to 
nre confined more to the house, and the boys, treat the latter disease, but if treatment is not 
doing no needlework, have nn advantage, for provided by Lhc parents, Limy must visit the 
their accommodation muscles arc in a bettor home and explain the need of medical care, 
state of tone on account of ouldoor lire, and at The dnngcr of infection in this and other more 
tho same time less fatigued by school work, serious eye diseases makes cleanliucss imnera- 
than ia the caso with tho girls,” (London tiyc, and the use of individual towels should bo 
Report, 1909, p. 57.) required, Medical inspection for this and the 

Prolonged use of the eyes for near work is other cyo diseases is essential, 
generally considered one great cause of myopia Specially important for the hygiene of tho 
or at least an aggravating condition ; and eye is suitable illumination of the schoolroom, 
many writers seem to consider the school the (See Lighting.) The larger part of the light 
chief causal factor in producing eye defects, should come from above or from the loft of 
Colin, in his classic study of ten thousand the pupil; the ratio of window surface to floor 
children in Germany, some forty-five years ngo, surface should be one to five: the illumination 
showed a very marked increase in the number of of tho darkest desk on the dnrkeBt day should be 
myopic pupils from tho lower to the higher nt least len meter candles; Lhc light should be, 
grades, and these and similar rnaulLs have usu- if possible, diffused sunlight; there should be 
ally been accepted as showing the influence no glare from surrounding buildings, from 
of the school. Tho evidence is by no means sliming surfaces in tho schoolroom, or from 
satisfactory, because, uncording to llm view glazed paper, or (lie like, and there should not 
of Stilling and others, the myopic condition be great diversity in Lhc amount of illmnina- 
might have developed anyway, whether tho linn. Ilcncc there should be means of regil- 

children had attended school or not, on ac- luting tho amount or light by curtains and 

count of innaLe peculiarities of the eye. Other the like. It should ho remembered that the 
sources of error are nlsn involved. For ex- amount of light varies inversely ns the square 
ninple, myopic children, being hnndicapped of Llm distance, not directly ns tho distance, 
in outdoor activities, became more interested from the source of illumination, llegnrd for 
in books, and loud lu reiiiiiin in the hcIkhjI. this law of physics is important, not only in the 
Hence a large percentage of bright pupils arc lighting or schoolrooms, but in Llm case of home 
often found aiming those with defective vision, study with artificial light. The ilia has nn 
llceent studies have apparently demonstrated important function in regulating llm amount 
that conditions of refraction and acuity of of liplit that comes into the eye. In case of 
vision arc inherited. There may, however, lie a bright light the iris diaphragm contracts, rc- 
errors of refraction due to other causes that ducing the size of the pupil and shutting out 

occur incidentally to individual growth, or much of tho light. With dull illumination the 

that nrc acquired ; and it is possible Hint a pupil enlarges, allowing a Inrgcr amount of 
number of causes may combine to produce light to enter the eye. To a certain extent 
such defects. the iris equalizes the amount oT light that 

Tho queslion whether a given degree of enters the eye. Ruling out other factors the 
rcfrnclivo error should be corrected by lenses pupil expands inversely as the square of the 
or not is always an individual one, depending illumination, Hence, if the amount of light is 
largely nn the general physical health, Lite con- increased twenty-five fold, the amount falling 
dilion of the eye, and Llm like. Adequate ex- cm the retina is increased only five fold. The 
animation nun Llm advice of a competent diversity in Llm illumination, however, is some- 
oculist should always ho obtained. limes so great that it is impossible for tho iris 

Certain diseases of the eye concern tho to regulate iL adequately, The great variation 
school. Among these nre the various forms in illumination likely to occur in our scliool- 
of conjunctivitis. This disease is nil inflnmma- rooniB is shown by tests made by Professor 
lion of tlm mucous membrane connecting the Hnsquin, of Northwestern University. This 
eyeball and Lho lids or the eye. Children investigator found that the nmounL of light 
suffering from this should lie referred to the coming through a square foot of clear glass in 
school physician nr school nurse, where such the roof at nine o'clock in the morning was 
vol. n — 2 o BCl 
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nnly 07 per cent of the amount nL midday, 
Ill'll al 4,30 l’.M. only 27 per ccnl of that at 
12,30. AIho the variation during llie ilifTerent 
imrntliH of llie year was very great, December 
having but IS per cent llie illumination found 
in June, These fucla allow tlic imnorluucc 
of. ample illuiuiiialion and of suitable eur- 
lains, and the like, for regulnling the uimnniL 
of light, 

In the hygicno of the eye Llie following 
adnpLation of the rales in Llie military school:) 
in Gorin any iH applicable in the public schools. 

(1) There should no such a division or instruc¬ 
tion that the eyes will never lie used longer 
for near work than half or three quartern of 
an hour without interruption. Proper alter¬ 
nation of work and rest is to be provided Tor. 

(2) There should bo frequent exercise in look¬ 
ing at tilings at a disLnnco in order to relieve the 
eyes. (3) There should be much movement 
in llie outdoor air, gymnastic plays, for example. 
(4) Reading by musatisfactory ligliL, especially 
at twilight, should be avoided, (5) The pupils 
should lake a proper position in rending and 
writing. The eyes as much ns possible should 
lie kept at n distance of at least twelve inches 
from the work, (fl) .Spectacles should be used 
nnly by order of a physician, (7) The near¬ 
sighted pupils should liuvc their plana in u class 
all oiled tn them with due regard to the con¬ 
dition of their eyes, (8) The light in rending, 
writing, mid drawing should conic from the 
left or from above the pupil, and the object 
should be completely lighted, (II) .School 
instruction by artificial light should be avoided 
ns much ns possible; when it cannot be avoided, 
then rending and writing should be reduced 
to a minimum and drawing nmiUeil nllogelher, 
(10) A large handwriting should lie rumiircd, 
tlio height of the small lelLcrs amounting to 
at least Lhrce millimeters. The vertical or 
nearly vortical Roman script should lie spe¬ 
cially used. (11) The use of writing hooka wiLh 
a network of lines should not he permitted, 
(12) Tight clothing about the nock mIuuiIiI |jc 
avoided while reading, writing, or drawing, 

Dr. Ziegler has advocated eye gymnastics as 
especially important exercises for preventing 
myopia. The exercises that can lie used have 
been described by him somewhat in detail. 
His principle is that Llie eye can be trnined just 
as well ns the muscles id Lhe body. This eye 
gymnastics embraces looking exercises, judg¬ 
ment of clislaitcoH, and orionUtiim. 

While the result ur recent scientific studies 
is to indicate the importance of heredity mill 
other facLm-s rather than the school in the pro¬ 
duction of eye defects, tliu emphasis run hardly 
be put Loo strongly on the hygiene of the eye, 
cleanliness, care of the general health, and 
periodic tests by competent persons. Eye- 
strain is tho cause of many serious symptoms, 
headache, dizziness, indigestion, nervousness, 
and the like. The handicap In school work is 
often serious. The improvement from llie 


correction of the eye delects in individual 
canes is often a revelation to Leachcra. 

Tire specially important things demanded 
by school hygiene are the following : (1) Tesla 
of the eyes id all scltnul children once a year 
by teachers and rninprLciil nculisls. (2) The 
correction of errors of refrueliim by expert ad¬ 
vice. (3) The ijb.HiTvniice of the wclUaccepLcd 
rules for lhe hygiene of the eye. \V. II. R. 

Run Ahtiumatihm; II vp>;iuii<i a ; Myijiua; 
Hkaiunm; I.iuiitisii; Tiiaciioma. 

Movemonls of tho Eyo. — • The eye imiHclea 
rat alii the eyeball within tlm head in such a 
way that iiniigcH or objects nl tlm right nr 
left ran he projected upon the rcLinil; further¬ 
more, the two eyes enn converge upon the 
same object, whether Unit is near at hand or 
far away. (Hue CnsvKliuiiJitY,.) Many ab- 
uurinnlilies ill eye movements nrise an a re¬ 
sult of luck of exact Hymuiclry in the nuisclea 
con l ml ling the eyes. Siiuinling results na an 
extreme type of Ibis kind nf lack of symmetry. 
The pathology nr cvimlruin Inis nut been given 
the niteiiLiou which it dcHurves in educalioit. 
Many persons are aubjeclcil eiinslnnlly in the 
necessity of excessive contraction of one or 
more of llie ocular muscles iu order In converge 
llie I wo eyes properly. This induces fatigue, 
and often lends Lo extreme exhaustion, and 
other ennsequemres which itre far-reaching in 
their significance for personal health and be¬ 
havior, In psychology, lhe eye mtivemnila 
have lieen much emphasized uh significant in 
explaining lhe precwiseM nf visunl perception. 
WlioUmr lhe cyu muvtttncnlH supply irnlcpend¬ 
ent sensations nr nul Ims been a subject of 
vignrruiH (IihoiiuhIoii. The inner niUHCuliir ad- 
Juslnieuls, involving chiefly the lens (see Ac¬ 
commodation'), are mil usually regarded as eyo 
movements in the proper hciikc of Llial term. 

O. If, J. 

Vision, Teals of, — The stock lost or vision ns 
administered in schools consists of a simple 
doLcnuinnlhm of capacity lu read leaL types 
(ivmnlly of Um .Snellen pattern) at a distance 
of twenty feet. While this test is hcLtcr than 
none uL all. it fails to detect hyperopia (over- 
aightedness), which lias, in sonic respects, 
more serious and far-reaching coiiHoc|uence3 
than myopia (shorl-aightednoss), and iL only 
indirectly reveals the presence of astigmatism. 

The lest here recoinmemled, which fallows, 
in the main, Lhe suggestions of the American 
Ophllmlmologicul .Society, is designed to 
remedy this insufficiency. Tho examiner needs 
a tesL card fur acuity, a IchI card for nsLigma- 
lism (preferably VerhonfT'H chart), a simple trial 
frame, two - .75 D. and two H- .75 D. flpher- 
ieni lenses (4H-iuch focus, English Hyslem), 
nml one blank disk. (Two pairs or cheap 
spectacle frames, fitted tho one with the con¬ 
vex, the oLhcr with Lho concave lenses, may 
replace lhe trial frame and teat louses,) Place 
the Lest Lype on the wall nr stand, on a level 
with tlio pupil's eyes, in n strong, oven illumina- 
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Lion (though not in direct sunlight), at a dis¬ 
tance or twenty feet (six meters) from the pupil. 
NoLe any indication of soreness or indnininiition 
of the eyes, and ascertain whether the pupil 
suffers from frontal or occipital headache after 
using the eyes for near work, whether he has 
been previously examined and with what re¬ 
sult, whether lie has ever worn glasses, find 
why, ir this is the case^ tlvcy have been dis¬ 
carded. Adjust the trial frame. Place the 
solid disk before the pupil's left eye (or hold a 
card before it), and instruct him to keep both 
eyes open. Find the smallest sized lino of 
type in which at lenat three fourths of the 
letters can be read. (Most children need urging 
and en courn gem cut to induce Lhem really to 
do their best.) Record the result. What¬ 
ever this may ha, always try next the effect 
of the + .75 lens. If the eye is emmetropic 
(normal rcfrnction), vision will he somewhat 
impaired. If vision is not impaired or is 
somewhat improved, the eye is hypcropic. If, 
in the first test, vision is 1 or if, anil ir, in 
the second test, vision is impaired by Lhc convex 
lens, try the effect of the — .75 lens. If vision 
is now improved, Lhc eye is presumably myopic. 

If either hyperopia or myopia is indicated 
by Ihcyc tests, or if headaches or inflammatory 
conditions indicate eyestrain, replace Lhc test 
type by the astigmatic chart, and ask the pupil 
whether one or more of the redialing "wheel 
spoke " lines seem to him sharper or blacker than 
the others. If he answers in the affirmative, 
aatipNiaguM is present. This result may bo 
confirmed by causing the pupil La move his head 
from one side to the other, in which ense Lhe 
location of the blacker lines should shift with 
the movement. The degree of nstigmaLism 
may be roughly estimated by the posiLiveness 
ami readiness of the pupil's answer; its axis 
may be determined approximately by his 
designation oT the blackest line or lines, It 
must bo remembered that nstigmaLism may 
exist nlono or in conjunction with either 
hyperopia or niyapin. 

If the vision is subnormal, but no form of 
ametropia (hyperopia, myopia, or astigmatism) 
can be demonstrated, the delect may be as¬ 
cribed to amblyopia (weak sight). Place the 
blank disk before the right eye, and proceed 
similarly to test the vision of the left eye. 
Teachers should never prescribe lenses on Llio 
strength of these tests, but should refer children 
whose eyes arc presumably defcativc to a com¬ 
petent specialist. 

Tests for muscular imbalance (hdcrophorin) 
hits only rarely mulcrtnlion in school examina¬ 
tions, though the Maddox rod and Lhc Slovens 
stenopaiu lens afford simple devices Tor the 
purpose. Manifest disturbance of Lhe visual 
axes (strabismus, squint, hetcrotropin) should, 
or course, be recorded, particularly in testing 
the vision oT young children, since these de¬ 
ficiencies must be taken in hand at an early 
age, if they are to be corrected by the oculist. 


Teats for color blindness arc, perhaps, equally 
rarely undertaken, though they have consider¬ 
able pedagogical and sociological significance, 
A scientifically satisfactory test of color blind¬ 
ness which shall deLcct color weakness and 
other anomalous forms of color vision as well 
ns the usual red-green blindness, requires 
in uteri ale or appliances, such ns the Nagel tests, 
that arc not on sale save to physicians or 
psychologists, and requires, also, some tech¬ 
nical acquaintance with the psychology of 
color blindness. Hut llio well-known Holm¬ 
gren colored worsted test is easily administered, 
and valuable so far as it goca. In conducting 
it, either the full or the abbreviated procedure 
mny be followed. For the first remove the 
three large test skeins, — pale green, red, and 
rose, — and Beat ter the remaining skeins over 
n light gray cloLh or paper. Ask the pupil to 
select all the skeins that rcsembln the pale green 
test skein, which is handed to him first. Ex¬ 
plain that there ara no two skeins alike, and tlmt 
an exact match is not required. If hesitation 
appears, or if grays, browns, and reds, as well ns 
greens nro selected, continue the test by the use 
of the rose skein. The typical red-green blind 
will then select some blues and purples, less 
often grays or greona. Finally, the red test 
skein mny be used, though many color-blinds 
make no errors with it, on account of its strong 
saturation. Preserve a careful record af the 
flkcinB selected by pupils who deviate in nny 
particular from the normal. For the second, or 
abbreviated procedure, place irregularly on the 
cloth four green tkeina and eight '* confusion" 
flkcinB of gray, brown, and pink. Give the pupil 
the pale green standard, and require him to 
pick as rapidly as passible four skeins LhaL 
match the Lest skein (in the sense above de¬ 
scribed). If this cannoL be done within four 
or five seconds, or if mistakes occur, test fur¬ 
ther by the full procedure. 

Noth. — Tim appliances mentioned above nniy 
ho IhhikUL rrom nny well-equipped ilnftlor in aplifiil 
pornls, who will also import tho Nagel color blindness 
Icslmrdslor tlmBu lo whom they may lm sold. Morn 
expljrll instructions for conducting these, tests, lo- 
aclhcrwilh lypicnl results and conclusion!), will lm found 
ill Whipple, Manual of Mental and PAysfeai Tats. 

a. m. iv. 
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physiological aspect, For hygiene of Urn eye, see: 
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GesundheiUjifleoC' (Leipzig, 1007.) 

Cohn, H. Thtr Iluqienc oS lhc Ki/c. (London, IfiBO.) 
nxiiniNUTON, A. and Pea ns on, K. A First Study af 
the Inheritance of Vision and of tho llclnllva In- 
flunncoof JIwwlKy on Sigh I. Eugenia Laboratory 
Memoirs, Vol, V. (London, 100U.) 
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Lauhkncr, 1„ The line, ( London., 1OOH.) 
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Wiril'Pir fi M. jlfomiol n/ J/erilnt anil Phoniti il 

Tati. [nnlUmnrc. Ill 10.) , , ..... 

For n furllicr IjUjIIo* mi*hy■«*•» din nfUc M in UirlwLs 

/Jurlr'onnm'rc lie J'Aam’nfojie nriil llm 1 i111 CUlllUll III 

llm UntyelapnAto flriltinnico. 

EYE AND EAn MINDEDNESS. -- It is n 
well-known fuel llmt perauna vary widely in 
thn efficiency willi which they cun use lhe eye 
as cnmjinrcu with Llm cur. This difference him 
to do in part willi tlie mire kcenucfiH of llm 
aenflo organ 110 flucli, e.g. m uccinjj or hcuriiig 
objects and soiiiuIb nt n. distance, in part willi 
the retention in memory of in form a lion gained 
either through the eye or the ear. Psycho¬ 
logical observation also tenda to indicate that 
in some persona thought processes of a rational 
kind are carried on sometimes liy means of 
visual material anil sometimes by mrana of 
nudilory maLerinl. Tlicro is with Home in¬ 
dividuals n marked preference for one of these 
farina of thought material or imagery, as com¬ 
pared with the other. These distinctions sug¬ 
gest three bendings under which lhr matter 
will accordingly he treated. (1) Keenness of 
sensations; (2) efficiency of memory; and f.'i) 
relative value ns material for reflective thought, 
and thus for the control of conduct. 

1. Two general causative influences may 
produce a preference for the use of the eye or 
the car ns end organa of apprehension, (a) 
organic defect in one or these hpiihos, ns 
cnnlrnstcd with normality in the uLiter; nr nor¬ 
mality in one ns contras Led with hyperHonsiLive- 
lieas in the oilier; and (b) organic conditions 
of the brain favorable to one ucitsiiry region 
ns compared with the other. For example, 
tin individual who Buffers from deafness in any 
degree is quite certain to make every possible 
use of vision and the other senses, rather Limn 
to rely upon auditory experience. On the 
other hand, an individual who may enjoy 
extremely acute vision hccmisc of the extraor¬ 
dinary perfection of the structure uf the eye, 
may evince ft preference for that mode of up- 
prehension, even though hearing in normal. 
There arc, however, abundant instances of 
individuals who possess a distinct preference 
for sensations of one or the oLlicr variety in 
whom no explanation baaed upon Lhc mere 
structure of the sense organ appears to he 
adequate. Such persons are said to lie more 
interested in things which they hoc, for example, 
than in things which they hear. Such lirefer- 
eneca are presumably lu liu connected willi 
differences in bruin organization, which result 
in a readier response to one kind or stimulation 
than to the other. 

One must recognize within this range of 
differences a number of subordinate variations, 
For example, in Lhc ease of auditory rchkii- 
lionB an individual may he relatively iiiHeimi- 
Liyc to Hounds of all kinds, so that Lo atlruct 
his attention or to make him understand 
readily requires speaking in a tone of voice 
louder than is necessary in ordinary conversa¬ 


tion. Ah ronlrnHleil with this type of dr-feel, 
which is n cummmi rniisruueucc of i-ulmrliul 
IruuliliiH and of inmiy febrile discuses, is Lq lie 
inculUmed defect iu the diwriniiuRtiuu uf tunes, 
ns in the ruse of persons who r annul reproduce 
a simple melody, who runnul diserimiimLe from 
one nil other adjacent Limes in the musical 
scale. Many individuals ure able In make 
relatively rough disrriiiiiimliniiH, who are never- 
thele.is markedly infi-rinr Lu the iiririuul per¬ 
son, who jh capable uf discriminating much 
minuter differences in pilch. The medicnl 
spreiidi.Hl of I in meets with inilividiiiilH mani¬ 
festing n lyne of disorder lending Ln the ap- 
penriniRO of Hu-eiilled " Lime isliiiids." The 
palient may, fur exiuuple, lie unable In dis¬ 
tinguish liny pilch dilTen-nees in the live or six 
notes lying in the middle of I he piano scale, 
although lie is suhslimLiully normal in his 
power Lo diseriminule limes in tin* remaining 
portions of the scale. Again, individuals may 
enjoy relative norniiilily id hearing as regards 
the points already iiidiriiled, while they are 
Bomcwhnl defrclive in lln-ir power amirately 
In lociilizo llit 1 sinii'ci' of koiiimIh. This type id 
diflieillLy is geni'rnlly iiSHiii-iiiLed cither with 
Loliil or with partial deafness in one nr lintli 
ears. Evidently, however, n defect iu hearing 
which nffeelH either the power Lu localize or 
the power distinctly In umh-rstuml sounds nf 
unriunl intensity will exercise a discouraging 
influence tin the use nf the ear ax mi organ uf 
lippreliuiisioii. Defects uf the type inriiliniied 
second, i.r. llmsi; rnnceriiing the dis-erini'uin- 
timi uf the pitch uf Iouch, will obvituwly luililule 
against llm upprcriiiLion uf, mid participation 
in, music uf most kinds. 

In l-lic case of vision we moot with n similar 
series nf defects. 'I'lierc may, fur iuslimrc., lie 
malfurinuLiunH of lhc eyeball and its con tents, 
or of the muscles nf the eye, leading Lo indis¬ 
tinct or painful vision. 'I'lie troubles which 
the optician Inis tu ileul with are chiefly of this 
diameter, and need iinL In* described in detail. 
Over against these lire delieiem-ies in color 
vision, willi eolor blindness as the extreme 
representative, and with vnrinus degrees of 
imperfection iu the power of color ills mini na¬ 
tion as intermediate between this extreme and 
normal color vision. Evidently a person miff tir¬ 
ing in any fieri mis degree from our* or morn of 
these rormn of visual defect is likely lo lie in¬ 
fluenced Inward tin* cultivation uf all avail¬ 
able sensory suliHlilulcH for vision. This is ill 
least true or the serious defer Is in the ilia Liu el 
vision of objects. It is nmrh less certainly 
true of Lite case uf color blindness which in ils 
more serious forms necessnrily precludes any 
fiuecessful cultivation id the irslheLie interest 
in color, even though it leuves nut mi died Llm 
normal seusUiveucKH Lu the visual objective 
world. As a mutter of fact, color blindness is 
very apt to result in augmenting the sensitive¬ 
ness lu oilier aspects of the visual world, such 
as form and brightness. 
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2. Certain pcculinrUii'H of Hit* memory 
process will now lie iloult with. It will be 
understood that memory stands in huuIi rota¬ 
tions to tkn sense activities that the points 
just rehearsed bear inertlably on the memory 
case, In considering tin? memory processes, 
there must he distinguished (ft) those influences 
which affect the quickness of learning or im¬ 
pressing, (&) those which concern the perma¬ 
nency of relentiun, and (c) those which have to 
do with ease niul promptness of recall. It is 
a matter of common observation, which is well 
supported by experimental research, lliat some 
persons can memorize n given material mure 
quickly by seeing it than by hearing it; and 
the converse case is often met with. Evi¬ 
dently such differences may have their ex¬ 
planation in organic variations either in the 
structure of the sense organs or the brain, as 
indicated in the paragraphs preceding; or they 
may lind their explanation in terms of habitua¬ 
tion and practice, the individual for one reason 
nr another having disciplined one inode of 
learning more fully than the oilier. So Tar ns 
concerns permanency of retention, there is no 
reason to believe Unit material impressed upon 
the car is cither better or less well remembered 
Limn that impressed upon the eye. At least 
this is true so far us concerns any universally 
valid principle. Particular individuals un¬ 
doubtedly retain beLLor In one way, and other 
individuals retain better in the other way. In 
learning verbatim, lire general fact is Lhnfc 
material which requires longer Tor its original 
learning is rntiiiinm better Ilian material more 
easily learned. Hut there are, many exceptions 
to this, and in any coho sufficient repetition 
will stamp in any material whatever with u 
high degree id permanency. Tim same Lhiug is 
true ns regards case ami promptness of recall. 
There is no reason tn tlunk flint one type of 
material is per sc better Limn any other. 

At this point the reader needs to be safe¬ 
guarded against ft very common fallacy. Psy¬ 
chological writers have often assumed that 
because one learns most readily through the 
eye, for example, that one therefore recalls his 
experiences primarily and dominantly in visual 
imagery, This may ur may not be the fact, 
hut it is certainly not in any sense universally 
true. It is equally untrue that one whu learns 
most easily through the ear can be safely in¬ 
ferred to recall his experiences in auditory 
form. 

Why one method nf memorizing should he 
preferred to another may perhaps lie jiUrihut- 
ablc in part tn the sensory differences already 
mentioned, but it seems much more likely Llmt 
it has Id do with vnmlirms in Die organization 
of the brain whore a higher sensibility and a 
greater rnlniitivi'iiess nf one region as compared 
with another is sorely the natural thing to lie 
expected. Habit must also play a very impor¬ 
tant part, purl although Lho original preference 
for one form may have been essentially acci¬ 


dental, if it once becomes established, it may 
persist indefinitely. 

H, The same kinds of dilTcrenccs which are 
met with in sense apprehension and in memory 
nlfio characterize the trains of imagery which 
constitute the basis of imagination and winch 
are for many people the material of reflective 
thought. These, images (the menial copies of sen¬ 
sations and perceptions) may be oT many other 
kinds beside visual and auditory, c.g, tacLual, 
although these two forms certainly slinre with 
motor imagery Lho dominating place in con¬ 
sciousness. It has been generally believed in 
recent years that in the thought processes of 
any given individual, some one form of iinngery 
prevailed markedly over other forms. More 
runout investigations tend to show that indi¬ 
viduals make use as a nile oT several different 
kinds of imagery, particularly visual, auditory, 
anil motor (some of it serving to represent 
object); and aome nf it representing words, 
whether ns Hnen, heard, or spoken)! These 
different forms of imagery are likely to Ire 
more or less intermingled in any complete 
chain of thinking, anil some one type of imagery 
is almost certain to lie preferred for special 
kinds lA Lhought._ For example, an individual 
may reason out simple mathematical problems 
almost altogether in terms of visunl imagery, 
whereas lie may be perfectly able to use audi¬ 
tory imagery, if he desires tn recall a bit of 
music, lie may use visual, objective imagery 
in Hulving a perplexity in a geographical prob¬ 
lem, whereas hc 4 might use auditory word 
imagery (generally combined with yocnf, motor 
imagery) in thinking out a problem in algebra 
or a problem in ethics. There is thus rendered 
possible a very elaborate shunt system in moat 
minds, by which the several varieties of imugery 
available by the individual are likely to bo 
brought into use when for any reason the 
commoner hinns arc temporarily less accessible, 

In tills field, also, the explanations of the 
individual's preferences may be sought either 
in the original structure nr his brain, or in the 
accidental exigencies which may have caused 
him to build up his habits of thought around 
one kind or imagery rather than another, even 
though at the outset the one had been ns avail¬ 
able as the other. Observations on children 
load one to believe that there is a rather strong 
native predisposition to certain bums of 
imagery as compared with others. No doubt 
this would bo found connected with hereditary 
trails in most eases, provided we were in a 
position to command the necessary evidence. 

It is not possible tn say Lhat cither nudilory 
nr visunl material is per sc superior the ono to 
the oilier, lit least for the ordinary purposes of 
memory, nf thought, and of Lhu control of con- 
duet, Hut iL is perfectly clear that for ecrluin 
mstlietii) interests the matter is of firsl-mtc coji- 
Koquo.noc, To nlLempt tn leach a child music 
who has defective powers or discriminating 
pitch, or to expect an individual to lake any 
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serious interest in music who ennnol command 
nmliLory imagery, is essentially ridiculous, and 
certain tn issue m much hardship for the child 
mid much futile labor for Llic teacher. Ade¬ 
quate tests on Lhcse in a L tern should certainly 
lie institutetl in all cases where children nppenr 
to bo unresponsive tu such Inditing. .Similarly 
in tho case of drawing and painting. A child 
who is seriously defective in distinctness of 
vision ia not likely to ho forced into the artistic 
use of the pen nil or Lho brush. Nor arc chil¬ 
dren who nrc seriously deficient in color dis¬ 
crimination likely long lo lie subjected to train¬ 
ing in the use of pigments. Nevertheless thorn 
arc not a few cases on record in which this sort 
of nhaurdity lias been practiced. It is much 
more likely, however, that children who urn 
seriously dcfccLivo in visual imagery should 
continue ta bo subjected to Lraining in draw¬ 
ing and painting, and in such cases teachers arc 
npt to cherish the hope Hint sooner or later 
Llic powers of imagery may lie Lhus developed. 
We are not in a position at present lo slain 
definitely within what limits such defective 
imagery can be trained. Hut Lliere fleems 11 a 
reasonable ground Lo doubt that certain chil¬ 
dren nro born with limitations in Ibis direction, 
which, prneLically speaking, cannot be alto¬ 
gether overcome, and it is certainly a matter 
of consequence Lo determine ns early an pos¬ 
sible whether or not such limilaLioiiH exinl, 

Tho quoaLinn ia often naked whether it ifl 
degimble lo ntteinjit Lo train forms of imagery 
which the child does uoL_ naLurnlly employ. 
In n practical way thin inquiry nmy be confined 
Lo the images uf vision, hearing, touch, and 
movement, The only reply which can bo given 
is baaed upon general considerations rather 
than upon adequate experimental evidence, 
'L’hero oan be no doubt that in n genernl way 
iL is desirable Lo be nblo lo use any of these 
rarma or imagery aL will. A mind in possession 
of such capacities is n richer nnd more flexible 
instrument than one deprived of some one of 
these avenues of apprehension and apprecia¬ 
tion, Uul it may well lie doubled wheLher in 
the case of a strong predisposition Lo specialize 
ill one or Lwo directions, there is nny compen¬ 
sating ndvautngc to be gained in return for 
the time and effort expended in trying In develop 
the unused form. (Joinimm scievo would seem 
to indicate Lhnt the wise cuvivsc would involve 
a serious effort Lo call ouL the missing type or 
response, but that, if n brief period of hucIi 
discipline produced no reaction, iL would ho 
presumably unprofitable In allempl In forcu 
what the ovidoiice would then indientn as an 
unnatural lino of development. Moreover, it 
is Lo lie remembered that moat ronns of prac¬ 
tical efficiency are conditioned by the flexibility, 
rapidity, ami accuracy of our manipulation B 
of the materials or thought, rather Lhan by 
the use of nny particular kind of material. 
Thought runcLions in a vicarious way, and the 
most remarkable and successful mulls often 


emanate from Urn use of a very circumscribed 
kind of material. 

In conclusion, il ia to bn rpcugniznd thiiL. 
however, numb wo nmy wish lo develop end 
train a given kind or imagery, \v« are at presenL 
fur from posse-suing any confident knowledge of 
bow lo proceed lo lluiL end. Broadly speaking, 
the simplest and most cmnimmly successful 
methods involve the. use of nliiiiulaliim to one 
or another seawi organ with instructions to t|io 
subject Lo reeull ns nearly ns lie cun Urn exact 
manner in which Llic sLimuluH looked, or 
Hounded, or fell, etc. j. p,, j\. 

RelorancoB: — 

Amu ii,i„ J. ]l. Ilelcrijiiunlliin of. Mr,, lul Jin/iawy. 
1‘nufll- lire. Afmiiiaraiih, Vlil. Xtll, Ku. 1, ivhnlo 
minilMr ra. 11)10, 

Ubtth, 0. II. /Jii/ril,iilnjii rind /’"uncli’mi of Menial 
Imagrru. (New York, lUOll-J 
t'uBTEn, W. S. F.ge_i:L nf Pincllfe on Viaimliznliun. 

Jour, k’rlur. 1‘sycK., Yol, II. ID11, n. 11. 

Watt, II. J. Eetmatnu and Training of Memory. (New 
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EZRA, RABBI BEN. — Seo IllN Ezha, 
Aiiiiaham iien Meui, 

FABLES. — Tlie Lerm ill n lirond seneo is 
applied lo a great variety of iningiiintivc sLurics, 
hut it is also used in a morn restricted sense Lo 
designate an animnl alary with a moral attached. 
This loiter class of fnblcn may lie divided into 
two diHlincl categories: (I) l'umdur fables, 
ihoHo which are handed down by word of 
mouth, niul luiva circulated aiming all clauses of 
society in every age and in every clime. This 
category belongs to the domain nf folklore 
(g.v.). (2) I.iLerary failles, those which descend 

from writer to writer, and which pass from one 
literature lo nnoLlmr in n wriLlcn rorm. It \a 
this class of fahles of which an extensive edu¬ 
cational use lias been made for mure Lhan two 
IhouHoiul years past. 

Aside from numeroua references lo Llic use of 
fahles in Lhe schoolruom which are Lo lie found 
in cifissicni Greek and Latin flulliors, Lliere have 
been preserved by foiLuuulc accidents two 
schoolboy slolea (wax Lnblola), dating from Lhe 
Lliird century of our era, winch actually con¬ 
tain the fahles Written at the helical of the 
Hehoolmnalurs. One of these was found nl 
I’idinym in Asia Minor, and eon tains Lhe text 
of aevcral Greek fahles; Lhe other was found in 
Egypt, and givOH a Latin lexL which liaH evi¬ 
dently linen Iraualulwl from lhe Greek. 

In the early Middle Arch l]i U fables or Fla¬ 
vius Aviiums were coininiiidy used in llio schools 
an elejnmiLnry reading for hnyn learning Latin. 
Tliia praeLice, accounts for the very large num¬ 
ber of maniiHcripUi of ibis work still extant, ami 
for the many references lo ils author found in 
liin works nf uuulicvnl writers. Homeliuies Llm 
fables of RoiiuiIuh were used as well as Lliosc 
of Avianus, and in this enso the name used 
lo designate them waH cam in only jEsopUB. 
Thus Otloh testified Lo the use of Avianus in 
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German schools in the eleventh century; and 
Egbert of Lifige, ft Lonelier in Uic cnLhoilral 
school at Unit place, wrote about the year 1023 
n, LexLbouk fur boyfl lonrniiig Latin, in which 
he introduced a number of the fables then 
current in n written form. Conrad von llir- 
uclrnu in the LiveUth century likewise refers to 
tho uao of fnbles Tor purposes of instruction, as 
docs lingo von Trimberg in the next century, 
writing from ft village near Bamberg. 

Mirny rhctoriciunH and sohoohnlisters intro¬ 
duced fables in their books for beginners, and 
In tho twelfth century Walter the Englishman 
assisted his royal pupil In versify the lublcs of 
Ilomulu.H in elegiacs. This collection was later 
a great fiworilo in the schools, and eventually 
took the place of Llm older collections pre¬ 
viously employed.- Transformed ill various 
ways, its vogue lasted for Home Tour centuries. 
Ill tile fourteenth century ftLcphcn Patrington 
Wrote a commentary to those fables, intended 
to increase their usefulness in English schools; 
and in Italy they were supplied with an Italian 
commentary fur the use of schoolboys. In this 
lalLer form they were frequently published to¬ 
ward the end of the fifteenth century and dur¬ 
ing tho whole of the sixteenth. But they had 
also been included in a populnr textbook called 
the vliiciorcs Octo, and hail thus been printed 
over and over again in various plnccs, even as 
far off as Spain, 

When in the six tec nth century La Fonlaine 
composed Ilia deservedly famous fables, a fresh 
impulse was given to the use of these stories in 
Die solionls, ftu impulse whose influence is sLill 
strongly felt in many ports of the world. Ill 
Franco Lhey have become a regular school 
classic, nml in Germany, England, mid other 
countries.they arc still in great demand. Even 
in America there have rcccnLly appeared two 
editions designed for use in colleges and second¬ 
ary schools. 

In England Bewick's Lillies aro favorites wiLh 
the children, in Germany those of Wilhelm Iley, 
in Spain Lhose of Sanuniego. Indeed, there 
lifts been a tendency of lute years to push llio 
educational use of fables buck into Lite kinder¬ 
garten sin go. For older pupils readers, and 
chrea Lama thins oT all sorts usually contain at 
lenst a few fables, and it is tiuito a common 
tiling to find them at Die very beginning of tho 
texts printed in such hooks. 

The fablo at ita best would seem to be Llio 
precipitate of century-old observation of nniinnl 
traits, and as such Ilr appeal to childish mimls 
is at unco immeilialo and powerful. (1.0. K. 

jSci’ yEsuJ'! FunHJUJJiuj Myths. 

IWorencBB: — 

ILum.mv, (faminE L. Then dolus; A Mcdlmml I'axU 
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p/ii/obaic, Voi. XXX.U, nil. kk-h.'I, 

McKp.nzib, ItuNNBTii, Fifty FutAca by Lt\ F'onloiW. 
(New York, 1 DU'J.) 


Smith, II, E, An Early Knllnn EillLlon at yEsop's 
Fnlilea. il/m/crn Language Noiet. VdI. XXV, nn 
05-117. 

Tiiible, Cleonn. Fnliclu ihs Lutciniachcn sE son, 
(Iloidelborg, 1010 .) 

Vuiqt. Eunht, Egbert* ton LUItich Fccunrfo Halit. 
(Hallo, IHhO.) 

FABRICIUS, JOHANN ALBERT (1008- 
1730), — One of tho ablest classical scholars in 
Germany at the, beginning of tho eighteenth 
century, mul founder or the study or tho history 
of classical literature. He showed marked 
ability ns a nludcnb at school anil nt the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipzig, where lie studied medicine, 
Lhcology, and literature. In 1G04 ho was 
employed by a pas Lor in Hamburg aa assistant 
in Ilia valuable library, Hero ho wrote the. 
fljftlicfhcca Latina (1007), a literary history' 
with biographical and bibliographical notes. He 
was ordained ami was an occasional preacher in 
Hamburg. In 1GDB lie was appointed professor 
at moral philosophy and eloquence in that 
town, and refused numerous invitations from 
oilier important German universities. For a 
abort timo lio was also rector of the Johanncun 
(1708-1711), In addition to his classical in¬ 
terests lie was instrumental in establishing tho 
Tcufttch-Hhendc Geselfschaft for the cultivation 
of. Die vernacular through translations and 
original works. Fabricius' most important 
contributions were in the field of history of 
classical literature, The Latin work men¬ 
tioned above was supplemented in 1734-1730 
by Hibliolheca Lcifina mediae cl infimae Actatis, 
Ills great work wna tho Bibliotheca Graced in 
fourteen volumes (1705-1723).. In the field a! 
classical antiquities lio issued in 1713-1710 tie 
Bibliotheca vbdiipiaria and a now edition of 
Bamluri's Bibliotheca Nummaria (1710). Be¬ 
sides these works be edited Sextus Empiricua, 
Dio Ca.mns, il/arimis dc VitaProcli, andwroLc 
several theological works. His biography was 
written by Ins son-in-law Hermann Samuel 
llcimnrUH (CouMiiciifarfus de Vita eL Scriptis 
Johannis Alberti Fabricii, Hamburg, 1737.) 

Hcfsrcncea: — 

Allot mcine r/culsr/ic fliographio. 

Sanuyh, J. E, History of Classical Literature, Vol. Ill, 
(Cambridfis, 1U0&) 

FACIAL ANGLE. — Sec Craniometry, 

FACILITATION, — Sec Habit, 

FACT, — Literally, some thing clone, effected. 
Sinco wlmt is clteotcd is secured, the element of 
assurance, of certainty, of conviction is gener¬ 
ally implied when nnyLliing is referred lo as 
a Tant. Logically, the term ' fact" is Lima anti- 
llie.Lical to idea, guess, hypothesis, Llieovy, 
fanny. The disLiiicLiun in thus a relative, not 
an absolute, one; LluiL is in say, certain Dungs 
which were once unqueatinimbly accepted and 
so had the status of 11 fact " may niter a Lime 
become doubtful, or even rejected; then they 
aro treated ns ideas, or, if entirely rejected, as 
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mere ideas or fictions. On the other hand, the 
progress of science oflEii givea such HccuriLy in 
wlmt at first was a theory Hint it is admitted 
as Tael. Since every genuine judgment (ns 
difllinct from a verbal enunciation of HomcLliing 
already known) involves an inquiry, or repre¬ 
sents "going from the known to the unknown,” 
every judgment involves both " fuel.” i.c■ Nuiiie- 
tliing taken for grunted, mill 11 iilen," i.e. a 
hypothetical meaning emphasized to reinter¬ 
pret the fuel. In the procedure of advancing 
from the known to the unknown, "fuel" in the 
subject of judgment, the siLuntiuu ho far ns 
known, while Lite predicate in the unknown ho 
fur as an idea tentatively Mid hypothetically 
Blands for it. (Sec JunriMENT.) Educationally, 
the problem accordingly is to utilize fuels, nol as 
oiulg in themselves (the grndgriml, dry-as-dust 
typo of instruction), but as material of judg¬ 
ment, i.o. for advance into the hitherto un¬ 
known. J. D. 

See Idea; iNForufATioN; Tnuni. 

Refarnncea; — 

Hai.dwin, J. M. Thought anil ThinQi. (Lanilnn, 11)00.) 
Dbwev, J. How wo Think. (IIGalon. JOIO.) 


lost quarter nf the nineteenth century. U 
Hum foccumc very popular with Lenchers, anil 
was carried Lo an extreme friiiii which there 1ms 
of lute Ihtu a decided reliction. Thu aulijrrl 
has two luuiiifesl (ipplieiitiims; (1) LiJ tlu: ve- 
duelion of frueliuim In lowest terms, and (2) to 
ihewdnlimi nf equations. Ah lu the first, then; 
is a decided tendency ul present lo limit UienLyle 
nf fractious under cniisidernliim In Lhose Hint 
the pupil is iinhle In meet in ulnimmlury ulgelu-ji. 
This Iiiih lessened the mimlier of cases of factor¬ 
ing liuceHHiiry for (lie reiliietiim of these forms 
to simpler terms. \\ r illi respect to the use of 
factoring in the hoIuIuiii of eipmliniiH, it 
evident tluiL llie liiiiuiuiiil faalnr is tin; liimnr- 
Inui consideniliim, and Itenci* milch cnijihasiN is 
needed upon the so-called Ueiuiiimler Theurein 
(or FucLnr Theorem, as it is hoiiic limes less satis¬ 
factorily named), u Llicnrcm by which we del er¬ 
mine if x—H ih a factor of f{x). From the point 
of view of acLual use, this theorem is tin: must 
important one in elementary algebraic factur- 
ing, P.li. H. 

FACTOR OF CONSCIOUSNESS. — Sue 
Elements of Oonhctouhnehn, 


FACTOR. — A positive integer that is con¬ 
tained without n remainder in ajuisilivo integer 
is called a factor of the latter. Thus, 2, -1, fi, 7 
nrc factors of 1-10. In Lhe older nialheinalics 
1 was not considered u number (see Unite), and 
hence it was not considered a laelor of any 
miiriher. Tlui product of several factors was 
occasion ally known as u/nrfuN, us in the works 
nf llnmiiH and Schononw (flf/.ti.). The broaden¬ 
ing of the number concept und llin developing 
of Un algebraic Hymlmlism have led Lo the ucea- 
aional removal uf some of Liu* primitive limita¬ 
tions, so that -2 is occasionally considered n 
factor of 4, although in the theory of numbers 
(tf-C.) the restriction to positive integers is still 
maintained, In algebra the ancient usage in 
followed us far as possible, but it becomes iiocch- 
sary to recognize other kinds nf facLorfl. Thus 
wo say that: a is an algebraic factor of n.r, 

although t- may turn out to be a fine Lion; - is 
1 

a factor or — within the domain of rationality, 

although not within the domain of integers; 
— 0 is a factor of ax, although nut within the 
domain of positive integers; is a factor or a, 
although not within the domain of rationality; 
ami so on. 

This expansion of the idea uf factoring is 
noci'sHary in the solution of equations. TIiuh 
Lij solve the liquation .ri-n® 0 we may Hay that 
(x-|-Vri)(,t-Vo)«=n, and equate each fucLor lo 
zero, Wo have here fnctori'd within the domain 
of rationality ns to .r, but noL an Lo a. In 
elementary algebra wo are likely to nee more of 
this expansion of the idea of factor. 

Tin? subject of factoring in olgebra occupied 
little attention in Lhe United .Stales until llui 


FACTORY, CHILDREN IN.—, See Child 

LAIlim AND EDUCATION ; ( 'lllMIMIIIIU, I.Kfl I Hl.A- 
TION KOIl THE C'ONHKIIVAT1IIN AND I’UOTKLTIUN 
op; Fai.toiiy Stuom-H. 

FACTORY INSPECTION. — Sen Chii.ii 
Laiioii; CniLimmin, Limihi.atiijn run the Con- 

BKIIVATICIN AND I’llOTIiCTUlN OP. 

FACTORY SCHOOLS.--A giumml term 
given In Lhe snhonlH wliieh were eslnldished in 
England in Lite first half of Lhe Jiinelonilh cen¬ 
tury in fnelnricH or rloso lo ruotniicH fur llie 
education of young employees, The employers 
in nerluiii industries were enmpclleil 1 ly fac- 
lorv nets to provide Tor tlui islncntiim of llie 
children whom they employed. TIiuh Llie ant 
of 1X02 (-12 Ciuu. lit, e, 7ii), among other pro¬ 
visions for the welFine nf npiireitlices in cotLim 
and woolen mills, provided for Lheir eduealiim 
during part of every working day for the first 
four years id their apprenticeship, and nlso for 
their religion a cducatiou on Sunday. Hut little 
was done as a result oT this net, and the net 
of 1510 ninrlo no rdueationid provision. The 
Factories Acts uf 183H (3 and I Will. IN', i). 10H), 
nr 1H-M (7 Viet., e. 13), and 1BI7 (11) Vial., c,20) 
extended the proi'isiimH to an inerenHcd num¬ 
ber of iiuliiMlrics und inlrodiiml the half-lime 
system, by which no child under eight could he 
cmnliiyediu a factory, and children lielwiten eight 
ami thirteen must attend hcIumi! fur three, himru n 
day, if emplnyed every day, und, if working on 
alternate days, then mriuml utlendnnee wiih 
required for five hours. Parents and employee 
were made liable fur m-glenl; the employer had 
lo pay the Kcliuulinaslcr u penny in the shilling 
nf the chilli's wages, and the to-hnnls were placed 
under Lho supervision of the, fiiolovy inspectora. 
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While o few til Liu* emplnycM look Llipir re- 
spimnihilily seriously, they forme 1 1 a very small 
minority. The mnjorUy of the .schools provided 
umlcr tlio acL m were mockeries of cilumLinu; 
not only were many of the .schools unsanitary, 
hut the teiiL'Jici'.i m-re iillerb; jiiciipJibK JSut 
these a nil rials are important in llie history of 
English education as eleinenlH in the devrlnp- 
inriiit of elementary hcIiooIh. At the name lime, 
thin fnclriry Itj^iritinn introduced the perni¬ 
cious hulf-lime system (r^.u.), the nbaliliun of 
which in now under consideration. 

Another Lypu nf fnclnvy school is that ul- 
taclied to fncLoric.H for the induHlrhil and voca¬ 
tional education nf young einployeiw. The 
new typo of apprenticeship in large Lie Lories 
which hits recently sprung up involves the train¬ 
ing of apprentices in sucih special schools. 

Hen Ari’iiuNTiufSHiiii* and Education; C’lru-n 
La non; Inuuhtuiai. Education; England, 
Education in. 

ReforBiices: — 

IIALISIUII. C!. Zi'rlUcfiffaMOl A’l/a/iin* of Qtcnl Jtrittin ami 
Irclnml. (Oxford, 1UH1.) 

ficporl of HcwcoaMc CDliimimnun, Vlll. I. (Loudon, I-S'OI.) 

FACULTY. — The term " faculty" 1 b clusely 
related In the term power, facility, capacity. 
Historically, the word was originally closely 
hound up with Lino Aristotelian distinction be¬ 
tween potentiality and actuality. An acorn is 
an oak in potentiality, not in actuality. Actu¬ 
ality means the thing in full operation, in com¬ 
pletely functioning activity; potentiality means 
Lhc newer of becoming the actuality. A man's 
faculties are thus the potentialities which, if 
exercised, result in specific acts and operations, 
A man lias the " faculty" of memory, even when 
lie is not remembering, etc. At a later period, 
however, the Aristotelian senso of potentiality 
dropped away from the term " faculLy," and it 
was used as a causal energy to oxplniu certain 
nets. The soul was fitted out with a number 
of ready-made facilities ; thus a recollection was 
accounted for by referring it to a faculty of 
memory which produced it. and so on. When, 
however, mental acts had been, proceeding on 
this mcLhoil, quite exhaustively classified, it 
was seen that tho result was barren for purposes 
of explanation, since the " faculty " was simply 
an abstract name for exactly the things which in 
the concrete it was supposed to explain. In 
England the nssociational school, and in Ger¬ 
many rierlmrt, was especially active in the 
overthrow of this barren " faculty psychology." 
In education, the doctrines nf read}’-made 
faculties sharpened by exercise and of formnl 
discipline (ipu.) Rtand and fall together. 

The term was much innrc freely used in the 
earlier stages of psychology than at the present 
time. It was especially useful nt a period 
when psychology concerned itself chicfiy with 
the alnssifiuation anti description of mental 
processes, Thus, Sir William Hamilton (<pu.), 
in his discussion of mental powers (Metaphysics, 


Lecture XX). enters into an elaborate historical 
and critical discussion of the various faculties, 
and presents a complete system of subdivision 
of the knowledge Bide of experienco, as follows: 




f Kxtcrnnl = Pnrnrplinh. 
Interim! = finlf-coiiHtious- 
lUBfi. 

II. ConBcrvftlivc = Memory. 

m. ita,™iu,u„, | fflWSKBBK: 

IV. llc|iruBcnLikLlvo - Imnftimiliuii. 

V. F.lnliornlivD =» (’nmimrlBnu-FricuUy d! Rc- 
Inlum. 

VI. RimiilnlivD •= Renscni- Common flsnao. 


In tlie historical discussion by which ho 
supports this division, Hamilton brings inLo 
sharp relief one of the difficulties of this type 
of consideration. He points out that fit, 
Thomas " held that Lhc faculties wore dis- 
linguisliLMl not only from cneh other, but from 
the essence of tho mind "(page 272), The view 
hero referred to wns n very easy one to fall into. 
When a faculty, such ns memory ; is impaired, 
and another, such ns perception, is apparently 
undisturbed, it is very natural to distinguish 
Lite faculties from consciousness in general, ns 
though the faculties were separate limbs or 
members of the mind. 

In contrast to St. T'iioinns, Henry of Ghent 
held " that the faculties are really distinguished 
from each other, hut not from the essence of 
the soul (pngc 272), Hamilton quotes with 
approval, ns expressing his own view, a passage 
from Addison: "Tlmt which we call tho faculties 
of the soul are only the different wnys or morion 
in which the soul can exert herself" (page 208). 

Tho ftircgrring statement of the doctrine of 
faculties could lie indefinitely expanded by re¬ 
ferring to other systems of classification of men¬ 
tal powers. One system of such classification 
which is popularly known in that employed by 
the pseudo-science of phrenology. Cuinnnlivc- 
ncss, reverence, perception of form, of number, 
and of color, arc hero regarded as separate 
members of tl\c conscious whole. All of these 
systems of classification era open to at lenst two 
fundamental objections. Fust, they distin¬ 
guish classes of mental powers which are In no 
sense mutually exclusive. Thus, to distinguish 
between memory and imagination is to cause 
endless confusion, for it is altogether impossible 
to treat of our concrete experiences without 
recognizing that any real experience is at once 
conservative, reproductive, and representative. 
Second, when explanatory psychology attempts 
to nccouut fur mental processes, the faculties 
prove to lie wholly fictitious units. Perception 
of form is inexplicable without reference to 
memory, and reverence is not.seated at a paint 
in the nervous system which differs from that 
at which imagination is located. 

Wundt makes a vigorous attack upon faculty 
psychology as follows: " Glass concepts were 
formed.... Such concepts arc, for example, sen¬ 
sation, knowledge, attention, memory, Imaginor- 
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linn, unders landing, ami will. I’hcy correspond 
in Liu; general concepts of physics — snrh uh 
weight, lie ill, Hound, mill light. lake those con¬ 
cepts uf physics, Liu: derived psyr.liicul cimcrpis 
... contribute nuLlling whatever In lliecxpluim- 
liuu uf Like fuels, Empirical paychnlugy him, 
however, ufLeu linen guilty nf roiifonudiug (IiIh 
descripliuu willi explanation. TIiuh, ihe/urnffj/ 
payr/inleoy considered llu'se clu*,s-[*uncopl« n« 
psychical forces or faculties. and referred 
psychical prnucsHCK Lo their si:pnnili: nr miiliul 
activity." (OnduK'N uf I’xychtilnou, page I’2.) 

When jiHynlKjjujjy Insgan to explain mental 
processes uh well uh describe Ilium, the nlilrr 
classifications iiuichly gave way Lo new Lypen of 
cunsidcrution. ticiiHory firtMiCKHim uml nuilnr 
processes enme In lie recognized us of cardinal 
iiuporUiifto Iidcihihc nf their relation lo physio¬ 
logical HLriieLurim. Thu Hcliomn nf psychologi- 
cul classification bpi.) underwent u rudii'id 
change. There is, to ho sure, need of u system 
of clnssificiiLiim now c|iiiL(? iih much us nl curlier 
stages or the science, bul Lliis clnsHilicalimi in 
duminnLed by explanatory rather limn by 
purely descriptive motived. lor nonuple, 
iiLlonLion is noL treated us u separate imlily in 
conaciuuancBS, boenuae il ia n general fuel of nil 
experience). ALLunLluii ia n term which ia very 
useful in description mid ilia cubs inn, but it is 
nol n HcpnrnLe limb nf ctmxcimisneHH. The term 
"faculty" lina been verv largely dropped by 
cureful wriiera br.cftiiae or the many discussions 
which liuvc cculnrcd about it, uml because of 
the implication which il might introduce into 
psychological and educational irenlirnmis <,f 
present-day topics. NcverllielcHH, there in in 
current discussions n certain tendency In com¬ 
mit auinu of the fundnniDnlnl fallacies of Lhc 
curlier facully psychology. The nppuiieiiUi of 
the doctrine of fornml discipline, in llicir eftorlH 
Lo allow Uml Lhcro ia no such general training os 
lina frequently been assumed, nrc subdividing 
consciousness into separate and distinct mndrs 
of uclivity, Imrdly less rigid and atomic than 
were the faculties. Thus, the perception of 
squares lina been regarded ns so liiglily special¬ 
ized u function Ilial it inual not be confuHcd with 
perception in general. The attack upon the 
general faculty of perception lias thus led in 
a belief in many fiiculticH of perception. These 
many faculties which might now be designated 
faculties for perception of squares, eiveles, tri¬ 
angles, etc,, an: separate mul distinct in their 
diameter, and in their training. Education 
must cultivate each in its order, we are Lohl, 
or the individual will suffer from tin: Atrophy 
or his special faculties, This modern form nf 
faoulLy psychology is quill* ns oliicr.linuuhle us 
the older form. The only rescue from this mib- 
diyi.sinn nf consciousness is through a lluirnugli- 
guing fuiiolionnl Lrcutmenl of lnental life. (Hee 
l‘s y on n Mi □ y, V u N r;-r i o Nai, .) 

When consciousness is recognized ns an or¬ 
ganized system wherein all of the powers arc 
wliul they are by virtue □[ types of organiza¬ 


tion, lliert* will be mi lindeney In lircnk up 
niciiial life into furullins, ur mqiurale modes of 
ucliviiy. 

The Bi'pnrali: innilcs of activity may conLimie 
In lie distinguished and dcnipiiiulcil for purposes 
of diHcripliioi, but explanatory Hciencn will 
doiniiinle even diHeriplive |il(UNi a of the science. 

Hen l*’u km a i. Dim iI'i.ini: ; I’mrciioLonv, 

FUMTHINAI.. 

RofenneBS: — 

A' KKIlMANN, K. ill> fit rrFPrtfr JHUIunn. (LtinBOLflllUn 
IhllN) 

Ali.iMn.il. Thr llrrhnrtinn 1‘s^rhnhtgy. (Mimlnli, 1N1I7.) 
Haim. A. Hiluniti'an m u {irimer. (New Yurie, l Kill.) 
1H.NNKIT. J. Formtil UintipHnc, (New York 
11H i/l.) 

](KAMI nil, M. f/rxrhirhtr ilrr nrntrrn ihufstbr/l Ptocho- 
Ingis, (lli-rlln. IkkII.) 

FiNin.tv. J. J. I'rinniAti of r'innn Tt-nckiug. (Landuii, 
11*12.) 

Illicit. IV. It. Menial Discijiiiiiranii litiictiUonal I'nliici. 
. (New York. Hill.) 

Kiri.iT.. tl. fjullinn n/ I'tyrhnliQi,. ([siiiilrm, lHn5.) 
Ktiujt. li. F. ,l/miu<il of /'Ji/rftu/.toj/, (Nnw York. 

I hull.) 

Sl.’U.Y, J. The Human ,1/irii/. (N rw York. 18D2.) 
AS'a m i, J. Nulnii tin Kiln Mill 1 11*1 Value*. Journal n/ 
A'dumlfpn. (l.imilmi. Nnvrnilier, lKim.) 

WuNirr, W. Outlines uf l‘turhirli>ai/. (Nm- York. IH07.) 

FACUXTY. — Hoc Univbiihity. 

FACULTY PSYCHOLOGY. — Son J*sY- 
ciiOLonr, Facuj.tv; Fai di.ty. 


FADS, EDUCATIONAL. — A term of crit¬ 
icism mid NoiimiimcH or derision, applied to 
lliOHo fcnlurcH or purln id Bchool work which seem 
lo l/f. of on epliejiiernl Dnluri: or of little p cr- 
liiaticnL value, mid which are being urged Toi 
adoplioii, or, linving hocn ndopled in hoiiu 
places, arc ivpisaronlly being overemphasized. 
Just what cuiiHlilulnH an cducntional fail de¬ 
pends imirli upon llic individual poiuL of view, 
(irieii the new and apparently impruclical iilena 
of one decade are acecplcd n* worLhy additions 
lo inslructinn by llic next. Froebel and tho 
kindergarten, and Hornce Mann and liis idea 
of normal training, were once ridiculed and re¬ 
garded as visionary, and those who advocated 
their introduction were declared to be following 
etlucalioiinl fails. The same was true later on 
of manual training, domestic Koinnnc, naluru 
study, llic high school, technical training, and 
oilier new subjects. Tii aome an educntiunal 
Tud is anything except the Bcuaoiied and well 
ciilabliHlied fumbiineiitids of edueation, hucIi os 
ivading, writing, spelling, nritlimctic, geography, 
and griiiunmr. My sudi [lersonH sucli subjeclB 
uh iiiuhIc, CHUsLUcnirfl, manual Iruining, and 
ihmicHlic science are slill classed ns fudH. To 
others, who uree.pl lIii'hij newer HubjectH as 
millsLnulial ndditiniis Lo nnr Hidmul curriculum, 
other newer projiiisnls, such us directed play, 
vuealhin hcIiooIs, vocalional training, medical 
inspi'cLion, healLli Hiipervisiim, aim parental 
Hchool.H are in the nature nf [nils. WiLh a till 
others the term iH used in n still more restricted 
sense, ami is used Lu designate only unplido- 
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sophicnl nml unpedagogiciil a L temp la In satisfy 
popular clamor or the. passing fancy of Hid time. 
The term is commonly applied to new idons nml 
proposals, and what is at first termed a fad null 
often ridiculed ia not infrequently accepted 
Inter and incorporated M a part of our regular 
school work, E. P. C, 

Reloiencaa: — 

CunuEnr.nr. E. P. Changing Conceptions of fithicadait. 

(Hanlon, IU10.) 

BunWAY, J, W. I'eynlioloRy of EiluniiUuiinl Ends. 

/i'ljuc. Jico., Vul, XI, 1HU0, |j. 170, 

FAGGING, — It ia strange that, while fags 
nnd fagging occupy so large a spnee in all 
school literature in England during the last 
century, whether in lives of famous men, school 
histories, or official reports of commissioners, 
not a trace of it can ho found before the 
Inst quarter of the eighteenth century. To read 
some writers one might suppose Lliat the in¬ 
stitution of fagging, that ia to Ray, the making 
of small boys do menial offices and dirty work 
for big boys, was the esse nee of the so-called 
“ Public School ” system on which England 
prides itself, aiul that it had descended from 
immemorial antiquity mill made " Englishmen 
what they are, 1 ' whatever Lliat might ho, In 
mint of fact, it does not seem to be heard of in 
ilerature before the hat quarter of the eight¬ 
eenth century. In Lhn two most famous 
documents which described school life, tho 
ChmsKctiirtiiMriiiM at Eton prepared by the 
Headmaster William Malim for a royal com¬ 
mission in 1501, and Do Collcgio sen jiolt'ns 
CoUoffiaU Schola Wiccawicu Winlonicnsi, 
wliioh used to ho attributed to ChriBlophcr 
Johnson, tho headmaster of Winchester about 
1500, hut which has been sliowu to have been 
written about 1050, there is no Hint of fagging, 
Tho fagging system, wliioh is really nothing 
more than the conversion of smnll boys into 
servants to big boys, is popularly supposed to 
bo connected with and part of the prefect or 
monitorial system, of Luo self-government of 
which ho much in said, but which is the govern¬ 
ment of young hoys by elder boys. The pre¬ 
fect system (q,v.) can he traced to about tho 
time of William of Wykehnm, who in the 
statutes of Winchester College in 1400 provided 
that" in each chninhor (of twelve hoys) there 
should bB at least tlirco (scholars of good 
character more advanced than tho rest in 
ago, _ flenso and learning to superintend tho 
studies of their chamber-fellows ami diligently 
correct them and Lo inform llm Warden and 
Mapiistcr InformaLor of their morals, be¬ 
haviour, and advancement in learning,” ho 
that tho defaulters may ho duly punished. 
A ,similar provision appears for the fellows of 
New College, and was taken in turn from a 
similar provision in the statutes of Morton 
made in 1274. But it will bo noticed that wliilo 
in later days the prefects themselves inflicted 
punishment, in 1400 anil in 1050 the prefects 


were not magistrate!!, but police constables; 
the}' did not punish offenders themselves, hilt 
only reported them lo the master, who alone 
inflicted the penally. There was of course no 
necessary connection between this power of 
reporting and the power of compulsory service. 
Nor wuh there scope for it, In Tact, in 1050, 
ns in the statutes made by Queen Elizabeth for 
Westminster School in 1500, all tho boys were 
under one cuminun servitude. At Westminster, 
" prayers finished they all make their own beds. 
Then each shall take any dust or dirt them 
may lie under Ids own bed anil carry it to Lhc 
middle of the chamber, and theso shall he swept 
up into one. heap and carried out by four hoys 
appointed by the praepostor.” In the same way 
nt£t. Paul's, Ooletin J5JR provided for a 11 pore 
seolcr" being appointed Lo sweep the school, 
hut lie was paid for doing so with the admission 
fee of 44. each paid by new boys, So, Loo, an¬ 
other 11 pore cJiifilo of Llic mole, 11 looked after the 
latrines nml had the " avaylo of tho uryn" for 
it. This was all in accordance with the usual 
practice, under which the Hons even of lords and 
carls went as "henchmen” or servants into the 
household of the king or tho chancellor or arch¬ 
bishops nml hishopa, Becuring their education 
at the same lime, hut wailing at table and per¬ 
forming menial ollicea for their masters. The 
Prefect of Tub [Prefedits alia) at Winchester 
in like manner had to collect the fragments and 
crumbs ami broken meats in ball and place them 
in a largo Lull, which flLill stands in lmll, whence 
they were distributed to tho poor; and he 
dined with the servants after Ilia others had 
done. The choristers too, sixteen in number, 
who did their lessons in school with the rest, 
and moat of whom were afleiwards admitted 
ns scholars, — at Eton tho choristers of Eton 
and King’s find even a statutory preference for 
being admitted as scholars. — waited on the 
scholars. It was not till about 1711 that, at 
the instance of tho Bishop of Winchester ns 
visitor, tho scholars were relieved of what ho 
cnllcd the fold and servile office of making their 
own beds, and in 1778 it was ordered that any 
beer wanted in chambers at proper Limes was 
to be carried down by tho belt makers and not 
by any of the boys on any pretense whatsoever. 
The junior boy at each ” end” in hall was, how¬ 
ever, to pour out the beer for the rest. Even 
then tho praepostor of the hull was to "accuse" 
those nbsoiit, nnd noL punish them himself. 

But from 1775 onward the fagging system 
was in full swing. It probably came into ex¬ 
istence with the organization of games anil tho 
practice of extra molds, The hour for going to 
lied ns late as 1(150 was eight, nnd even in 1778 
the juniors were ordered tu lio in bed at half past 
eight ami Lite prefects nL nine, iSuppnr (tjiereiidn) 
was provided in hall, and there was no scope for 
extra meals. There were no organized games 
much before !775. Cray's 04c la Elan in 1747 
speaks of cricket, football, and hoops, bub not 
for matches. A cricket song written by a 
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Winchester ffithnlnr i George Ilmldesftird, in 17051, 
was not for Lite school, I in l fur tin: llainliloiliiii 
Cluhj mid in nuuther jinoin written about tin: 
Maine lime cm Whitsuntide lie celebrates cricket 
as a game |il«yeil in lilt; summer holidays, which 
then ’began in June, mil an now at llie cud of 
July, II wiim ihu orgimizaliim uf gumes uml of 
mciilH which produced fugging mul eiunmil in- 
finili; misery In geiieruliuiiH uf small buys. To 
have In iircimri! HiniHugcs mid Imisl fur break* 
fusL wan no great hardship, lull to have In pel 
remly coffee ur cornu Iir hut beer ul- nightuml In 
clean llie puIn and |iuiih uml cups afterwards; 
lu liuvo lo nroviih; hni wuLcr for washing, wan 
a real hardship, especially whim every breakage 
was probably punished with a spunking. Mr, 
Oscar Frowning, in his flcmiiuVnict's (LOIO), 
says llint it used In heomniium cuinjiluml upaiiml 
Niimll collegers al El nil Unit lliny were dirty and 
unliily, mid lie asks limy Lliey eimld lm ulhcr- 
wise with the tasks they had to perform, with 
dumped hands nlonuiug puls and pans, oiling 
crick el huts, even shilling bools. Then in 
play lime, instead nf enjoying iheniHclvr.i liy 
IhninHiilvcs, tin: buys hud lu Imig-stnp and Held 
at cricket, and Lu be ailinunislinil for mistakes 
even with a cricket slump; at foullmll lo kI uml 
uliuuL mid kick in the hull; ilL rackets in tin? 
open ciinrtH of those days, In sluinl around and 
licld the hull. Willi a gnml-Umipcrcd prefect or 
pnepnstor it wuH not so had, lint the liuil- 
leinpcrcd nr Llie bully certainly predominated, 
and thus made life a Imrilcn lu lln; miha|i]iy 
junior. Meanwhile, nut only the milluiiizcd 
.seniors, hut imimthomcd big hoys Jmv down 
ill Llie Nclmol, niitiiriilly Inuk In fugging mi their 
mi’Ji account. Tom 1 frown'n A 'rhwA Days .slinivs 
the (jUuvrclH LliaL arose then lietwmi the lower 
and Lhc. liflh-fnrm buys us to the right of the 
latter Lo fag Lhein, anil to kick them if they did 
not obey, At Eton school Mod buys had Llie 
right of fagging llie real. The "old boy” was 
very bind uf bragging about llie miseries lie en¬ 
dured gad the merits of Hit* SparUni discipline, 
mul an forth. It was nil very well, looking 
through llie glamour nf years. Ibit numbers 
of Imys broke down under the system, many 
had their spirits crushed, and others had cruelly 
instilled into Lluiin. The same people who 
advocated flogging in the army and the navy 
mid Llie hanging id men for stealing Os. Hr/, 
in a dwelling house supported unlimited fagging 
and its ac coin puny mg unlimited physical 
violence. But in all the great schools fagging 
iuiH, Hinuc 1870, now lieeu reduced In u minimum, 
arid the violence necoriipnitying it forbidden. 
The result is Unit the smell boy now enjoys 
school life instead of haling it; his learning jins 
increased his strength anil spirit are im¬ 
proved and not diminished; mul his murids and 
manners have not sulfercd, hut developed. 

A. F. h. 

FAIRCHILD, EDWARD HENRY (1815- 
18SD). — College president, graduated at Ober- 


lin College in 1N.V.I. Fur rmvrrul years lie en¬ 
gaged in nlui'uliuiiul work among the negroes 
uf Uhin. lie was n professor in Uberliu College 
from IM'ilJ In mul prrsidi-nl of Berea Cnlicge 
from 1HI1II In IHS1I. W. ,H. M. 

FAIRCHILD, GEORGE THOMPSON 
(INII.S- 1 bill ). —— College preside ill and apostle id 
agricultural rdunilinii, gradual i-d frimi (llicrlin 
College in 1 NliU. lie wim jirnfcssur iu I ho 
Michigan Agricultural Cnllege (lNIw IN'il), 
jireniilfliL nf [lie Kansas Agrieilllurnl College 
(IS71MS117), and viiT-presideiil of Berea 
Cnllege. (lWhS-UHH). Author of imiuermis 
papers on agricultural education ami rural 
problems. \V. H. M. 

FAIRCHILD, JAMES HARRIS (l,SI7-l!in'2). 
— An ardent udviM-ulr of llie higher eduenlioil 
id wimien, graduated ill Oberlin College in I8MK, 
lie was n professor in Unit iiislitiilinii for Uvonly- 
riglll years (INMN-lHlili), uml president of llie. 
college from l.Hdfi to l.NSII. Ilia edueuliriiilll 
writings iurhide Ctirdurnliiw nf the ,SYjt.i and 
paperH on the education iff Woiuen. W. S. M. 

FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE, WICHITA, 
KAN. — Opened ill IK1J2 iih a pm] mi Hilary 
school, uml urgaiiizeil ns il college, in 18115. 
Aendeiiiie, eullegiali!, mid music ijeparlineiits 
arc miiinluineil. Candidates lo llie college arc 
admitted mi certificate uf an accredited high 
school or no no cxoiuiiiulimi, the i eipiireini'iils 
for which are I'lpiivaleiit In lificcn units. 
There iH a faculty of niiicLccu nieinbers, 

FAIRY STOIIIES, VALUE AND PLACE OF 
TN EDUCATION. -- See I'.u.KU.iii:; HruliY 
Tkllinu. 

FAIRY TALES, — Sen FfihHUim:; Myths ; 
Stiiiiv Tki.linii. 

FALK, JOHANN DANIEL (17(10-1820). ~ 
The fmuuler of the; lirst (iernmn (JliiliMlc'scne 
Institution (/irlfmiffs/iriKH); burn iu Danzig. 
Arter leaving snhoul at the age of ten, lm was 
enabled, through the intervention uf one of his 
teachers, Lo take* up his studies lignin; mid in 
1791 lie entered the University of IIullo, where 
he (IuvoLp.i 1 himself Lo tin; Hlmly nf philology 
and of the Kantian philosophy. Having be- 
uninc known as nil author, chiefly nf satirical 
poems, lm moved to Weimar in 171)7, where lm 
gained Liu* friendship of Wiclund, Herder, and 
(5iu*lhe. In IHIM hi* bmmled (lie 11 Kocinty or 
Friends in Need,” in order in alleviate the dis¬ 
tress into which llie country had ralleu in 
cimsc.i|Uciiee of the Napoleonic wars, ami un¬ 
dertook the oiire mul eiluerilhm of ni'pliuneil and 
neglected children. Thu must llileiilril of lliesn 
wore Lrained by hiinself, with a view of their 
becoming helpers in what lm called the work of 
"home mission’ 1 (Innere Mimon). With _lho 
aid uf his jnipils, he personally elected a build¬ 
ing in which lie could provide for about two 
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hundred children. The children were kept 
there until they could he apprenticed with 
nrLiflftns; Home were even Hunt Ln the teachers' 
seminary or the LnLin school; these, in turn, 
hnd to instruct the younger children. For 
girls he in.sliUilod a Moving, spinning, and knit¬ 
ting schonl. After his death Lhe iuslitnlinu was 
taken over by Lhe ft Late (lH‘2!l), and it Hlill exists 
under the name of Fnlkischcs Inslitut. 

Falk's pedagogic ideas hit, eminently sound 
and practical, The forma lion of u moral and 
religious character he considers as the most 
important aim of education. IIo emphasizes 
the necessity of instruction in the mother 
Longue nml its literature, in history, .science, and 
art, The rescue work which he started, was 
taken up on a larger scale hy Wichurn, who, 
in 184H, f uuiided Lhe /iinrrc Mission, a largo 
organization for evangelical and uncial effort 
throughout Or many. 

Falk's satirical works wore published in JS20 
in seven volumes, Or biographical interest arc 
Lho two honks: ('eheinm Tngchirh, orlcr mein 
Lcben vnr (iott (Secret Diary, or My Life before 
God) (Halle, LSI),S’); and Gnetfie aits niihcrcin per- 
slinlichcn Fcrkehr (large,stelU (Gndhe dcsr.rihrd 
from clour, personal intercourse (Leipzig, 1B32). 
His pedagogic ideas urn contained in a pam¬ 
phlet, published in IS2I, entitled: Von i{e.in 
ISincn, was imscrcii (fyutnasicn imrf Voiks- 
schvlcn in ihrem jdzigcn Znslnnd nnltnt (The 
one thing necessary for our pyrnnosnims nnd 
public schools in their present condition). F. M, 

Raforonces I — 

Mf.tzi.kii, John mil's Fait;. (Ilunnvnr, 1HS2.) 

Utkin fNinTsoini.iNw). Johannes Falk. Fin Zeii- untl 
Lcbcnshild. (Hullo, 1HH1J 

FALKLAND, VISCOUNT LUCIUS CARY 
(iCJ0?-J(]-!.■))•—'Statesman and author; of 
importance in the, history uf education from his 
keen sympathy with the Oxford University 
men, who by discussions on tiuraLinns con¬ 
nected with philosophy and experimental sub¬ 
jects became tho pioneers of the movement 
which led Lo Lhe formation (d the lloyal Society 
(r/.u.), The locus dassicus on the Great Tew 
group is in Lord Clarendon's ffislory of the 
Great Rebellion: " His [Lord Falkland'sl 
house being within ten miles of Oxford, he con¬ 
tracted familiariLy nml friendship with the 
most polite and accurate men of that university; 
wlm found such nn iinmonscnoss of wit, and 
such a nolhliLy of judgment in him, so infinite 
a fancy, bound up by a most login)I ratiocina¬ 
tion, such a vast knowledge, that lie was not 
ignorant in any thing, yet such mi expensive hu¬ 
mility, as ir he had known nothing, Llial they 
frequently resorted am] dwelt wilfi him ns in 
a college, situated in a purer air; so that his 
house was a unlversiLy in a less volume, whither 
they came not ho much for repose as study, mul 
to examine and refine those grosser propositions, 
which laziness nml consent made current in 
vulgar conversation." 


Lord Falkland's wife was Lattice (1011-1G4S), 
daughter of Sir Jlichurd Moristm. After Lord 
Falkland's death, she gave herself up to private 
religious devoLions, family prayers, singing of 
punt ins, catechizing of children and domestics, 
visiting of poor neighbors, to whom ahe would 
sometimes read religious hooks while Lliey were 
employed in spinning. For Lho poor children 
she erected a school where they were to bo 
taught hutil to mul nml to work. She pro¬ 
jected n college for the education of young 
gentlewomen and Tor the relivemont of widows; 
to he for women " ns colleges and the Inns of 
Court and Chancery are for men " in several 
parts or the kingdom, bo that learning and re¬ 
ligion "might flourish more in her awn sex." 
The distracted times or the great Civil IVnr 
made it imprnclicnblo to carry out tho plan, 
hub Lady Falkland deserves a high place ns 
the pioneer of projects for the higher education 
of women in the first half of tlm seventeenth 
century. F. W. 

References : — 

OlaiikNIjd.V, Limit. Jlislnri/ of lhe Great Rebellion. 
Duncos, J. Lnil/j LtUicc, Vi-Counless Falkland: 
cilileil with inirudacLioii Ity Mi I’ 1 . Howard, (Lon¬ 
don, 10UN.) 


FALSE POSITION. — A rule that was 
formerly considered of great iniporlance in the 
tenehiiig of arithmetic. It is very nncienL, 
having been known In Die Egyptians, tlie Hin¬ 
dus, the Arabs, nml Hie medieval Christiana. 
In the Middle Ages it commonly went by such 
names ns flrpnln. Falsi, Ifcpuia Fnfsi Foaitionifs, 
Rcgula Post I touts, ole., and Inter as La Ilcigle 
dc Faux, Hcgnla J'ositiomtm mil Augmcnli el 
Hccreweidi. The use of the rule may be seen 
in the following example Horn Adam Iliesc 
(g.u.): "'God greet you 30 children.' There¬ 
upon one of them answers,' If we were as many 
again and half as many wc would be 30,'" 
The solution consists in guessing n number 
(generally a false placing or position, whence the 
name), as 10, Then, by the conditions, 
10+1G + S = 40, or 10 too much. 

Try 14; then 14+14 + 7= 35, or 5 too much. 

Thou wri te 
14 X 10= 140 
10X5 = SO. 

00 


and 


GO 


12, the answer, 


10-5 

In general, if wc have to solve tho problem 
n.r => b, 

first let i-in, 

and suppose aiu= Ei— c lP c, being the firsL error. 
Let ,t = n, 

and nu = 6 — c 9 , Ci being the accond 

error. 

Thou a(x — n\) = e,, 
and n(^ — n) •= e s , 

whence i = ——which is the rule, 
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The Invention of algebraic symbolism ren¬ 
dered such rircuinloculinn unnereimry, uml 
fid llio rule iinsHL’tl ftwny during the nineteenth 
centory. Il was merely n rule for attaining 
wliul algebra gives imieh mure easily, There 
wns a tlisdiuclmit inude between Hit: rule uf 
Hint'll’, false jiuHilion ami the rule of ihmlile f uIhu 
position. The Arabs enllnl the rule by n liinue 
which Leonardo of l'inn (him: Fiiid.vaiti) gave 
iih c/c/iobiym. It therefore appears by mieh 
names as lit calaym (I'ueiuolo, i/.r.), jirr il 
Cal aim (Gatftlico, 15*10), llcgnlt riel Ctillnino 
(I’uguni, 1501), uml llcgnlii Hskutmjm (Tnr- 
laglin, ij.u,). D. 15. H. 

FAMILY EDUCATION--Tim term "eiliira- 
linn" has hu Iiiiik been associated with "tu'huul" 
that there is a tendency In forged lliul the 
school in but one 111110111 ; many filiicnliiiiinl 
agencies, Uml 011 c whusc chief fuiiRliim in 
formal instruction. (Hoc Education-.) Of all 
educational i iih titulions the moat fundamental 
is the fnmily. Ah lloseukranz snys, " Thu 
family is the organic starting |inirtt uf all nrlijcu- 
liim. ,T For the find- six years of n ehihl’s life 
the family is normally the only educational 
institution, The family is the undifferentiated 
whole in which the child receives il.s firal in¬ 
troduction to tho Horinl iilcuiH of the larger 
world—economic, iiolilicul, and religious. 
While fnmily education may lie regarded ns 
preparatory lu tltn school, il nlsn performs 
1111 impnrUiiL funcliun iilongsiihi the hcIiiiuI. 
Tho relntiiniH among tho inenil icth of 11 
fnmily me immediate, direct, ami living. It 
is here that the child first learns the Hiiiril of 
colljicraliun anil nnqulrcs tlumc virtues whirl) lie 
at the root of social organization— sympathy. 
nfTection, gratitude. respect, oheiliencc, nun 
negation of the self. IL must he. recognized, 
huwovor, thill changing economic r.omli lions 
have weakened family influences, and the leml- 
ermy Una been nuL to foster education in llio 
home so much as Lo llirow the burden 011 the 
teacher mul tho school. 

In primitive socicLy Lhc child Ih early in¬ 
itiated into tlio struggle for existence, first 
through imitation of the occupations iff Ins 
ciders, and then by direct participation. 
Under the care of the faLlicr and the grand¬ 
father Lhc boy lenrna to Hhoot, hunt, uml finli; 
while under the care of the. mother and grand¬ 
mother Lhc girl is taught the elements of house¬ 
hold economy, iuduHlrinl art, uml agriculture. 
Under tho sumo guidance follnwH adjustment 
tu all lhc customs of Lhc* tribe ami to the eere- 
muuialH dm! lo the world of HpirilH. (Hen 
I'liiMrrivH iSoi.’iKTY, Education in.) In the 
enrly period of Hebrew and Uomau history and 
among tho Chinese (qq.v.) Lhc family type iff 
education is dominnnl. The primary niins nro 
the inculcation of filial piety, loyalty to tho 
members of tho family living and dead, ami sclf- 
conlroJ^—tiie subordination of Llio inrliWdiinl 
to the interests of Lhc group. The Greek sub- 


uriliiinlinn nf family lu rivie lire finds its ex¬ 
treme tdulemriil in I'lnln's theory of the rom- 
iiiiminLie nurLure uf eliildreii- 

The modern eunre]dinii iff Hlale. enntrol in 
edueatiim is Lhu outgrowth iff the llefnrnmlinn. 
uml is the result of reueliiin against ri'i'lr.-iiiMlienl 
ihiiiiiniiliiin ivml of the rcriiguUii:n of the rn- 
npnimliilily uf the .Stale with respect Ln the. 
rdurnlimi iff its citizens. Just um all mir modern 
industries liiivii been derived liv a |i roe ess «r 
■liffereulialinii ami Hpirinlizal fun rrinn ibc 
organized nrrnpnliniis eurrieil oil in the family, 
ho likewise lire the modern sehmils the product 
of speriuliznlinii. First the f-hureb uml Limn 
tin* Sliile iiHHimieil eoiilrnl of ci lurn I ion. Tin* 
first stage iff slnle ililerfereiiee was (u ludd 
parents ami masters resprnisible Tor the eilurn- 
lirin nf their ehildri'ii uml apprentices, and this 
was dune bv ennipulsury exiimiimliim nmlHiiper- 
viaimi. The best examples iff Ibis process nro 
Urn Massachusetts law uf 1(1-12 and lhu Con¬ 
necticut Cnilu of 1(15(1. (See. I'im.hnia;, l'mittm 
in Amkiih an Kiiuuatiiin'.) 

Jlut with (lie dovi'lopnieol of social eriiiHcioiis- 
•less, uml tliu iTiMirtimo presHiire which on llio 
one lmiid led Lu mugi-nli d city life uml mi ibc 
other tended In remove Imlli lmrcnls from llio 
home hir the greater part uf llie day, the Hlato 
Hlepped in and Hupplemeiileil llie efforlH iff llio 
family. (.'onipulHory school nllemlunee (r/.e.), 
free mcIiiioIh, kimlergurtriiH ( 7 . 1 '.), day nurserieH 
or crtoliuH, llie feeding uf srluml eliildren (i/.c.), 
nud medirid inspectmii (r/.e.) are measures 
of statu interference which not only benefit 
tin: Slate,but improve llie possibility of healthy 
family life. It is objected llml such measures 
free llie fnmily from responsibilities fur which 
il nalnrnlly HtumlH. To iIuh il may be replied 
nut only Hint the needs nf nueiely uml humanity 
nrc above llmso uf the family, but Llml aucli 
lnenNitri'H nre e.ilueuliniml uml Uniisiliminl. 
The Hiunc may lm said of the in Lr mine Lion of 
ficlmol nml district nurses, iff visiting tciichcrfl, 
and of parents 1 or mothers' lneoliugfl. The 
vocational preparation uf children lum long 
been abandoned by the family, owing Lo Llio 
complexities of modern economic organization; 
but in this field Llie .Slate nan improve Hindi lions 
of liTc hjjr undertaking hucIi Induing. Direct 
preparation fur the duties of parenthood anti 
Jnmily life is neen in llm introduction of such 
subjects ns enrn of infants, cooking, and the 
whole round of household arts. Anil though 
llio extension uf hcIiuoI activities may in ninny 
cases afford parents the opportunity lo shirk 
their natural duties, yet llu: limitation uf Hid 
H cluml would mil nuerwmrily result in thn 
strengthening of the iiducnlionid influence of 
the fnmily. To ineiTiise Llie efficiency of edu¬ 
cation through llu: family it is nf prime nccrflsily 
tu secure improved conditions in llu: home and 
lo supplement its deficiencies. Toward this 
end the economic and educational movements 
0 / llio most progressive conn Irina aro al present 
directed in the following forma; — 
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1. Improved ctmdilioiiH for Liu; home ure 
provided liy llie various measures to relieve 
the congestion in the city liy the erccLiou of 
municipal and model dwellings, by cheap trans¬ 
portation, ami liy the various hicuiih taken to 
render more attractive llm life or suburban and 
country communities. 

2. The health anil welfare of the child is es¬ 
sential to complete family life, If the wages 
of the young unilil are needed for the home, or 
if the parents are unnlilc to provide for tho 
necessary medical attention, and the family 
liTe consists in mere struggle for existence, prog¬ 
ress becomes impossible, and it lmr,iimns neces¬ 
sary for tlic 3tALc to aid the parent in prolong¬ 
ing the period of infancy, which has been shown 
to be so cssenlial in the formation of higher 
civilization. As communities realize the need 
of such aid, they undertake the feeding of school 
children, medical inspection, school clinics, 
special schools and classes for the defoctivc 
children, etc. 

3. Measures must be taken for the preserva¬ 
tion of the family. In order LlmL there may ho 
family lire, the wagon or the adult members 
must be sufficient to support the family group. 
There must he leisure for the socinl life or the 
home, anil wage earners, especially the mother, 
must be protected from hazardous and de¬ 
grading employment. The period of produc¬ 
tiveness must be extended; care of the aged must 
not cxImuaL the resources which are necessary 
for the young; finally, Lius fnmily group must be 
preserved, even when deprived of tlic chief wage 
earner, As a means, therefore, Loward Lhu 
conservation of the homo Oil* folioivinpinoasiircfl 
aro now generally demanded: (a) limitation of 
tho hours of labor; (!j) restriction in tlic em¬ 
ployment of young children (ace Child Laiioii; 
Childii non, Lecuhlation foil tub Co.nskuva- 
tion anu Pjiotection of); (c) liability of 
employer in ease of accident; (<() compulsory 
insurance; (c) old age pensions; (/) special aid 
to widows with children. 

Inadequacy of the School as an Educational 
Agency, — The school is inadequate for tho 
following rcaaons. (1) It occupies leas than 
one-eighth of the child's time during only a 
limited period of life. It is not sufficient to 
overcome neglect of the homo or the evil in¬ 
fluence or the street. It is too brief a time for 
the establishment of good habits of thought, 
spccoh, and behavior, (2) The school lacks con¬ 
tinuity of social influence, Tim child is passed 
along from gruup to group unco a year, and often 
at shorter intervals, with frequent changes of 
teachers, and has but Jittje opportunity to 
develop a feeling of social solidarity or responsi¬ 
bility, The entire plan of tlic school is artificial 
from tho standpoint of social organization. 
All attempts at overcoming these disadvantages, 
in tho various plans of school cities and other 
forms of self-government, have thus far only 
tended to further acccntunic this artificiality. 
(3) Aa fclio school is organized for the purpose 


or the instruction uf pupils of similar attain¬ 
ments', group conformity is the chief virtue; 
while in tlic home we have a group of people oi 
different ages and uLtininncnts working in co¬ 
operation, oiu'h fulfilling a different function. 
Ilern is afforded uppnrLunily for self-reliance 
and individuality, (d) The school in subjnclivi* 
ruLhcr thnn objective, egoistic rnthcr limn 
altruistic; even in the case of various forms of 
niamrnl training, whatever is produced is for (lie 
sake of instructing tlic child and docs not usually 
represent the child's contribution for the in¬ 
terest of others. 

The Child in the Home. — The emperor. 
Marcus Aurelius, thanked the gods that lie hail 
the mUisfnctiun of his mother's life rind company 
a considerable while, though she was destined 
to die young. Thu eare and cnrly training of 
the infant is the special province of the mother 
us nurao ami guide, whatever theory may be 
held aa to the rclnlinn of the home and the 
school in the education of the child. CoincniuH. 
to whom ire owe the modern system of school 
grading, called the first six years the mother's 
fichunl, ami fauiul in this tlic elements nr all 
later education, — intellectual, moral, and re¬ 
ligious; even Lire rudiments of natural science 
ami philosophy. According to Eonsuciui, aa the 
real nurse is the mother, the real preceptor is 
the father; and in order La justify the employ¬ 
ment of a tutor to fulfill the duty which naturally 
belonged Lo the father, Houbscilu found it 
necessary to imagine Emile an orphan. Pcstn- 
lozzi began his educational career by inking 
into liis own home a number of neglccLcd 
children and treating them ns members of lii.s 
own family. According to his idea of education 
ns pictured in Leonard and Getitwh, tlic true, 
teacher is the mother who keeps her children 
occupied in household duties, and at the same 
time instructs them in the arts or reading, writ¬ 
ing, nml arithmetic. FusLnlom'a principle was 
that it is life which educates; and that Urn 
moral, intellectual, and industrial center of ele¬ 
mentary education must be found in the sym¬ 
pathy, ideas, speech, and intelligent activities 
of a well-organized family life, Frocbel com¬ 
pleted the thought of Fcstalozzi. He taught 
that only in the family is real experience to lie 
found; only us a member of the family will it 
be possible for man Lo become a symmetrical, 
real, whole man; only in the fnmily is III ere 
complete provision for the fundamental need of 
childhood, — nc IL expression (Education of Man, 

I ingcs 101-102). The primary purpose of early 
ionic training i should lie the establishment of 
good habits nml tho pm dice of obedience. Tho 
young child should ha permitted peace and 
quiet; many or his faults should lie ignored; 
Iho Hlniulimln ami opinio us of ciders should not 
he enforced upon him, hut his own personality 
should he preserved. Tire child must 
adjust himself to the habits of the 
ami feel his responsibility as a member of the 
family circle, Tho child should not expect to 


, however, 
household 
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In* entertained, hut, should lift given simple loys 
which nlforil opportunity Tor initiative. Love 
of nature should bo cul livuleil by nulling allwi- 
linu iu flowers, trees, birds, etc., during walks. 
Through story Lolling and reading aloud mi 
interest- in litcrnlurc may be immurd uml the 
desire lo rend Hli nulla lid. 

The moral and miciiii iufhuniruj nj the koine 
present llio following cjuimelrristicN: " Ser¬ 
vice from sympathy, Her vice wiLhmil a hmihc of 
patronage or luunilintiou, and service us the 
expression of each eiiuiLinn," which," IorcUot 
constitute the ideal which should inspire the 
relations of the man lo his /p)li>w-WTflLures" 
(Urny, The Toum Child)- 

Home and School. — When school age is 
reached, the duty of the parent with respect lo 
education cannot lie fnilfdlrd by (lending llio 
child Lo school. 11 Those parents," says I'lutnrch, 
"are lo lie blamed who, when they have com¬ 
mitted their sous to Llio care of pedagogues or 
schoolmasters, never see or hear them perform 
their tasks; wherein they fnil much of their 
duty. For they ought, ever and mum, nrier Urn 
inlmnission of soinn days, Lo make trial of iheir 
children's proficiency; and nnl entrust their 
hopes of them to the discretion of a hireling. 
For even that Mart of men will lake more earn 
of the children, when they know Llial they are 
regularly lo lie called to account. Ami here Ihu 
Having of llio king’s groom is very applicnlile, 

1 tlmt untiling inndn the homo ho fat as the king's 
eye."’ There must he unity of uim ami co¬ 
operation in method on the part of the must 
important cdueuLiunnl iiiHlUntioiiH, home and 
school. To further thin cooperation, visits of 
jittrenlB Lo Llio school ami of Inaclmrfl In the 
iinmea are becoming genornl. In Now York 
the experiment is lifting tried of employing ad¬ 
ditional visiting teachers whose sole duty is to 
secure a helpful relation between llm home and 
the school. Parents' nssoftintinnn are frequently 
the outgrowth of mothers’ meclingH, an estab¬ 
lished feature, or Llm kindergarten- Through 
such mceLiiig* and associations parents receive 
suggestions as lo home earn of children and 
keep in touch with school aims and methods. 
The Parents' Notional Educational Union ( 7 . 0 .) 
of England has for Us nun llm enlightenment of 
parents with respect to instruction and training 
at home or in private schools. Definite courses 
of study are prepared under the auspices of llm 
Union. 

Truo coapcrnLion of llm home and school, 
however, cannot bn brought about by the sub¬ 
ordination of the home; by making Lhc home, 
an is so often the case, merely 11 preparation for 
school. Instead of hearing spelling lessons, 
parents should read with their children the great 
Pussies which appeal alike lu young and old. 
Instead of having school Lusks to upset the 
home, the home should possess its own duties 
anil pleasures. 11 What is required above nil," 
says Ellen Key, "for tile children of the pres¬ 
ent day, is to be assigned ngnin real home 


neeupnLiims, LnskH they imial ilo ciiiisriciilimisly. 
Iinbits of work arranged fur week ilnys and 
holidays without oversight, in every rime where 
tUc child cuu help himself." “ Tim slningist 
constructive factor in the education of u human 
being is llm scLtlcd, quint order of home, its 
peace, uml its duly. . . . Tim house oiieu 
mure licnumc.H a Iuiiiic Tor tin 1 souls uf children, 
mil for their bodies uliiue. I-’or mieh holms lo 
he formed, that in their turn will mold children, 
llm cl id ilren must lie given hack the home. 
Insteuil of llm sillily preparnliou at lmnm for 
llm sehnid taking lip, ns it now dues, llm liesl 
purl of n child's life, llm neliuid muni got llm 
manlier pnrl, the Inline llio larger part. Tim 
home will have the mtiMiiutihilUy of so using Llm 
free lime, us well on ordinary days as on holidays, 
Hint the children will really heroine u part of 
llm home liolh iu llirir work anil in Limit 
pleasures. The children will In; taken from Llm 
Hclmul, the street, the factory, mid res in ml to 
the home. The mother will be given hack 
from work outside, or from social life, In Lho 
children. Tims natural training iu llm spirit 
of IloiiHHCau ami Spencer will be. rculizcil: » 
training for life, by life ill Inuiie.” 

Tho Social Significance of Family Educn- 
*Tloii. — Not wholly without remain, it lias be¬ 
come cusinumry in regard the Hcluml as the 
most important inruns of nmlrnllhig the future. 
•Specific instruction in llm Krlnuda is liemauded, 
that Ic'inper/mi'e, llil'irt, chusLiLy, uml civic duly 
may form Llm ideals and Urn iirurlint of the 
rising gi'imrnlimi. Tun much is expi'eled of 
llm Mchonl ahine. Aeeurdiug to l'rnfmur 
('■hidings, "Thereis nu radical eiivc for degenera- 
liim Iml in n pure uml Mime family lire, whirh 

diHciplineH llm weleonie 11111 I ilHlniuled child 
in Llm robust virtue of Helf-euiilrol, and iu nn 
unswerving allegiance to duly." J,F, H- 
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Iltl-V.HKnAWZ,,J. It. F. J’fiilosnpA]/ of Education, 
IIuubbbau. Emile, 

FANCY. — A term employed lo designate 
tlmsc forma of mentnl activity in which the 
individual buildfl up ccjinliiiintiriiiH of experience 
wilhnut acrioiiH reference In the eurrcnmuidcnco 
betwonn lliBSis funnu of experience anti any ob¬ 
jective reality. Thus one may build lip in his 
fancy the notions of animals or buildings which 
could not be realized in any external experience. 
Fancy ia one plmac of imagination (7.0.). 

C. II. J. 

FARADAY, MICHAEL (*71)1-1 fid?). — 
Famous English scientist, born of humblo 
parentage at Newington Putin, Surrey. After 
a brief education in the elementary subjects, bo 
became in J804 errand boy, then apprentice, 
to n stationer and bookbinder. He Look an 
interest in books, particularly Lliose bearing on 
.scientific topics. In Ids spare hours he dabbled 
in chemistry and electricity. In 11112 an op¬ 
portunity offered of Attending some lectures 
ny Sir Humphry Davy, the no Lea of which 
Faraday carefully copied out and hound, In 
1813, becoming tired of business pursuits, ho 
offered his services Lo JJavy, who obtained for 
him Lhc position iff laboratory nnsislanL in the 
lluyal Institution, After a period of nearly 
Lwo years spent in travel with Sir Humphry, 
during which he oiunc into contact with Lho 
most prominent neiinitials of Lhc day, lie re¬ 
newed Ida work at the lluyal Institution, with 
which he remained intimately connected until 
hia death, KliinuluLed by an ambition lo be¬ 
come a lecturer, Jin began lo lake a prominent 
prut in Llm proceedings or the City Philosophi¬ 
cal Club, consisting or young enlluiHiusls like 
himself, took lessons in elocution, and studied 
the methods of the prominent Hcientials who 
lectured at Lhc Institution. Until 1821 lie 
assisted Dnvy in Ids researches, but nhouL Unit 
period lie bngnn to make original i'chp arches 
uu Ids own account, llcgilining wiLh his dis¬ 
covery of electromagnetic rotations in 1821, ho 
wus able in 1831 Lo perfect his work on nmgncto- 
clectiicily and induction, which laid the basis 
lor future improvements in the applications of 
clcclricity. Ilia researches were also con¬ 
ducted in nhemiHLry, and in this field he dis¬ 
co vercil new compounds which later mndo 
possible Lhc use or aniline dyes. Ilia published 
works, including nr Li idea and reports, arc Rxpcri- 
menttal IfcKcniv/tcs in fllectricitff (I.S.’JII-lhVj/i), 
and Hr,venrelics in Chnininfry mid rinjuics (1859). 
As early as 1,3211 lie was elected a Fellow of Lhc 
Royal Society, uml lie became u- conlviluilor In 
live chief scienlilii! reviews. From 1823 Lo 
1802 Furadiiy leu lured regularly at the lluyal 
I ns Li tu linn, with Urn exception of the four years 
18ID-18Fl, wlien through ill health he was cnin- 
lelled Lo cease work; hut even in this period 
lo did not discoritimio his Christmas lectures 
lo juveniles, which commenced in 1S27 and 
always continued to give him pleasure, Offers 


of promotion and advancement were persistently 
refused in order Lo be nlilc to give more Lime 
to researches, because it did not make much 
demand on his time, lie consented to lecture 
at Woolwich Academy (1829-1840). In 1830 
be beenme adviser to Trinity House, which lias 
charge of ligliLhoiiHcs, lie was without a rival 
as 11 iccLurcr, not only because he was deeply in- 
apiriMl with the meaning of hia subject, but also 
because lm studied bimaelf with Lhc purpose of 
ncqiiiriufg perfection on the platform, And na 
nn experimenter lie Blands in the forefront or 
scientists. Honors continued to be showered 
upon him, but of all lm valued most his fcllow- 
flliip in Llm lloyal Society and his place an the 
Senate of the University of London, In the 
Inst position he was aide to make some rccom- 
im'iulalimw oil examinations for scientific de¬ 
grees, holding that neither a written nor an oral 
test was adequate; and at Woolwich he gave 
maLrucliniiH that the Btudents 1 notebooks should 
he examined. 

In his opinions on eduentinn Faraday did 
not rise above the prevailing disciplinary views, 
except that lie rnngcd himself on the side of 
scion cos nn nguin.st the classics, although in 
a remarkable lecture nn the Jidue at ion oj Die 
Judgment, delivered in 1854 in the presence of 
Lhc Prince Consort, lie begnn with the sLolc- 
nwiit Llinl " Education includes all that be¬ 
longs to the improvement oT the mind." The 
theme of Lliia essay was Lhc deficiency of judg¬ 
ment in Uic exercise or the mental powers, 
Men, lie says, lire willing to rely on Lhe senses 
alone, without rurtlier examination, while the 
best liN.sifi for judgment includes not only care¬ 
fully observed fnela, hut the laws af nature. 
Hence education musL be oT Lhc self; self-ex¬ 
amination, self-criticism, sincerity, recognition 
of ignorance, nnd readiness Lo accent correction, 
— these arc the marks of true education and 
mental discipline. There ia in us too strong a 
tendency to discover what wc wish to discover. 
Clear and precise iilens, and clear and definite 
language arc necessary if the sense and love 0 / 
truth arc lo be attnined. Comparison, balance 
or data, proportionate judgment, suspense of 
judgment arc all steps in the process of reach¬ 
ing truth. Book-learning Faraday distinguished 
from the cxcrcisn of judgment which can be 
improved and trained in auy field by mental 
labor. In urging the cultivation of the scien¬ 
tific spirit Faraday makes constant reference to 
the unscientific acceptance by his own can- 
temporaries oT table-Lipping and other devices 
of spiritualism. Tho lecture, however, is one 
llinl can bn rend in any generation. 

Farnday was one of the witnesses examined 
by the Public Schools Commission in 1802. 
Ho deprecated the claims mado by tho sup¬ 
porters of classics and pure mathematics for 
the mental discipline imparted by these sub¬ 
jects, ailing examples within his 01 m experi¬ 
ence of men highly educated in the accepted 
sense of the term who bad acquired such habita 
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of mind llmL iu rein linn Lu natural phenomena 
Lhcy luul lu begin nl lhe annie pmui us chil¬ 
dren, mill mual lenrn Liu* A B C of things. The 
old training wiw ul«n the eimse of n auper- 
oilinua nlLiludu luwunl Llie now knowledge, 
uti nonsense. While juiL attacking rluKsies, 
he insisted ut any rule LlmL they were nut llie 
whole uf knowledge, mill hi* fur us llie transfer 
of powers llirougli u classical training in con¬ 
cerned, lie Mays, 11 .Society uL large is nlmusl 
ignorant, of llie like and greater value id lht: 
kind uf aluily which I recommend," While 
Faraday's inihieucK on luhiculiim wan mil 
positive, lie belonged Lo Uml group uf soieiilisls 
of the middle uf llie nineleuulli cenlury who 
indirectly a(Teeleil llie.schools llumigh the uncial 
recognition which they won by Llicir eminence 
in llie nmv field. 

HoloronceB: — 

Dirt in nnrj; of XnlioUitl Hiugniphu. 

CiLadsitonk, J. It. Mirhurl Farmlay. (Lniul'iii, 1H7U.) 
JuHKH, Jlfiiff, The Lift- iiml Lt-Urra of Michwl Faraday. 
(I^inrlun, 1H70.) 

TlliiMrwiN, 8, T. Michael Faruthiy, hi* Life amt ll'ort. 
(Nt'\v Yurk, 1HIM.) 

Tvnoai.i., J. Furuliny ns n Iturorrrrr. (New Yurk, 
l#7J.J 

Youhanu, H. L. Mntlrrn f.'uftiirr, ito True. Aims nor/ 
/(r'/Mirrviriils. Pull tul I is l'ar mine's Lecture un Urn 
ii'diiriiliioi of Hi? Jiittgimnl, uml lii-t evidence liefuru 
llie l'ulilic tirliuuli (’unoiilsaiuii, iLuiulim, 1HU7.) 

FARGO COLLEGE, FARGO, N.D, — A 
cuedueulioiml iiisliliilinu, rounded iu 1HH" by 
llie Congregalimial churches id North Dakota, 
Imt now uudcunininnlionnl. J’repimtinry, cnl- 
k'gmlr, and music ami nrl depiirlimml.i aro 
imniiliiincd. CutuliihUrs are iiilmHlcil un cer- 
li lie alea fro in high hcIuiiiIh ami un exinuimtlimi, 
the mpiircmenls fur which lire eiiuivnlenl (n 
(lfle.cn iniilH of pruparnliiry work. There is a 
fuculLy or UiirLy members. 

FARNAQY, THOMAS <In75-Hli"). -- I'im- 
sibl.v Lhe greatest English private schmilmiisler 
nf the seven leenlh milury- Anlluiny il Wood 
describes him as llie chief grammarian, rheto¬ 
rician (Latin), pool, Lnlinisl, and (Sreeinn nf 
his lime. Muni the sou of ft London carpeuler 
ftlmul 1575, L'nrnuliy in 131)0 entered Merlon 
(Inllege, Oxford, where lie was puslmusler In 
Mr, Tinnitus French. _ He left llie college 
ulmiplly. After a roving life us sailor and 
soldier, lie relumed lo England mill sell led 
al Mnrliiek, Snincrselsliire, where he 11 slnupril 
ao Invv nn in he an nbedaviun, anil several were 
taught llicir linruliimkH by him, uml in llie 
neighborhood of Murluck were, found in laler 

years Llmse who hail ... his old pin tils, 

who had heroine good grammarians." Fiu- 
Jiaby, on leaving Murlnek, unrneil u sclimd 
iu IbildsmiLlis 1 Uenls in (.•I'ipplcgale, I.nmlini, 
and is rep or led In have worked up his private 
school there Lo the number of 11 three hundred 
or mure, including ninny young noblemen 
ft ml other generous youLli." He is said In have 
linrl separate rooms for the different forms, 


and three ushers, one cd whom wan young 
Alexander Gill (i/.e.), whose Cullier wan the 
head of Si. i'auls Selnml. Auulher uniter was 
William Jbirlun, lhe mtliiiuiiry. An interealing 
iiccmiul nf Furnally’s inclhnil of dealing 
wiLli a pupil is.seen in lliii “ Aulnbiography of Sir 
John Hininsluu" (Cuuufrii iSnnV/y /(eprinls, 
page 11)1). Furmil^t'reiiiuveilliisschuul.iii 1 GHfl. 
lo .Severninks iu lveitl. lie became rich, and 
was jirobiildy llie lirsl English aclmnlmnalrr 
wlm made a fortune. In the great Civil War 
lie lank lhe. king's Hide, uml Was arrested by 
llie Purlin men Limans al Tunbridge iu 10-13, and 
imprisoned al Newgnle. In HIM lie won al¬ 
lowed lu reluru in Seven oaks, whore he died 
in 1617. 

I’ni'jiaby edited lhe fnllnwing classics: Jm'c- 
m!imt 1‘erxii AVi/urnr, I hJ‘2; Sint rate Trngoeriitie, 
1013; J.nriiui 1‘lntrfalin, 101H; A’/if- 

grmiuiittlii, 1015; lTi-ptfi'i fJjirrp, KHJ-1.; On'di 
.l/efamiii/j/uisr-v, 1637; Ttreiitii (.'iniinrrfmr, 1651. 
ftiany nf llie.se went llirougli nilini-rnns editions, 
ami were well known un the Culililicnl. In 
addition, Farimliy nlsn issued aeviTiil Hehniil- 
luiuks, including Llie. following: Phrtiscn orti- 
loriite clrt/ai/litnr.* il {iwiirrtr, Lriiiihm, HIM, 
Sill edition mentioned by Wiind; /infer Hhrlori- 
niN, sc/i lifts cl insfi fid filin' feiunwiH nrfofi'.t 
nrrMHNiirnlnfiiH, cm' ndjiciimfm' Fnrmiifnc Ortt- 
/rtrrVrc, 11133; >S/js(i ntct fimunurttiruui, 1(11 J; lids 
gramnmr was written by royal order uud wan 
specially uuilnirizeil; I'itiriiryittm vjiiyram- 
mntttm (Sntcrurum, ttivuui’jiu; Latino rrrsn n 
enrrVs rcthl iVm ■uni; lil'lli ; tliis l'ta\ i(i yin\u of 
Greek epigrams is of eonrhe Un* Greek miJlmlogy 
eolleelnl by Muxiiniis rianmles. I'liriinby 
culler led llie Iriilisbuiuns uf llie Greek inLu 
Latin verse liy Sir Thomas Mure, If. Stephens, 
EriiHniiirt, Lily, Aleiul, Hntliger, Biielmmili, 
elc.. uml supplied some himself. UT these 
blinks, the hnlrx UluiiiricitN ran llirnugh Llie 
greatest mmdier of eililimis. _ 'Tin* earlier parts 
of [''nr ii uby’.s /m/r.r Ithturictm are occupied 
with an nmnmi id rheliirieiil inuilmenL of 
mutter and form in imy ciiuiposiliiin, oral or 
verbal. In Ibis system, greul slress is laid on 
nrnlnry, for n emnpusilion uhoulil In: elcgiinl, 
nnd il slmulil lie ilignifieilr and, nlmve nil, 
the I'limpu.iiliini must be n/il. F, 5V. 

Jlefcren:eB: — 

Diiiitiiiiirn of Xatiuiml /liugro/i/i//. 

Watsiis, I'iistkii. The Ewjliah (jrauiHinr A'cfiools (a 
llliill. H'miiliriilae, Mills.) 

FARNHAM, GEORGE LOOMIS (LH2-G 
11)1)0).—Advnrulc. id llie sen lei ice. nu'tliml 
in [curbing reading; was eiluciiled in (lie cum- 
moil selmiils of New Yurk uml al llie Albany 
Nornml Hrlmul umlei* David I'. Page (q.c.). 
He wus priueipiil amUupei'intemlenl nf mdiuola 
lit Kyrueiise; .supei'iiileinb.'Jil uf sehools al 
Biiighiiin|ilon, N.Y., nml Cnuncil Bluffs. 
Iowa. From l,SK-l in 1NS)3 he was )irincipal 
of Llie Nebraska Normal Keluiol nL Peril. Au¬ 
thor of The Sentence Mtlfiail tif Tcnrhinq ftio/J- 
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ing (Syracuse, 1H87), and of several papers 
and nildrcssea on l-hc same subject, W, S. M, 

Sea IIeauin’o, Methods ok Teaching. 

FARRAR, FREDEHICK WILLIAM (1831- 
J0D3). — English schoolmaster, author ami 
clergynmii; horn in Bombay in 1831. IIo 
gmduaLed at Trinity College, Ciunltridpje, 
where in 185(1 ho was elected to a fellowship. 
Ho entered holy orders and received an appoint¬ 
ment as aBsisLant mils Lor at Harrow. In 1871 
lie beenme Headmaster of Marlborough Col¬ 
lege, where lie was aueceasrnl in raising the 
school from Die decline into which it had tem¬ 
porarily Lilian. In 1370 lie became Canon of 
Westminster, and in 1890 Dean or Canterbury. 
Farrar was a prolific writer on theology, edu¬ 
cation, and his Lory, and was the author or some 
stories which for many years enjoyed a re¬ 
markable vogue. Among tlmso nrc the school 
tales, Erie, or Lillie by Lillie; A Talc of Roxlyn 
School; St, Winifred's, or the World of School; 
and JjifirMi Home, all to some extent auto¬ 
biographical. A book of a different kind and 
perhaps even more widely road was his Life of 
Oh rid, Dean Farrar played a very important 
part in the movement of the reform of the curric¬ 
ulum. and in introducing generally the ho- 
cnlleil modern subjects. In 1807 ami 1808 he 
lectured at the Royal Institution on Public 
School Reform, when lie attacked the traditional 
classical education and pleaded for the broaden¬ 
ing of the curriculum. To Urn Essays on a 
Liiicrfi? fiducul\o\i (London, 18(17), which he 
edited, lie contributed an article cm Greek and 
Latin Verse Cnmponilion an a general Ilranchof 
Education, a plea for a much broader course of 
studies than the classical. Another contribu¬ 
tion to education was the lecture on General 
A im.? of the Teacher, delivered at Cambridge in 
1883, containing advice and suggestions to 
teachers culled from his own experience. While 
Farrar did not possess the administrative, 
ability to carry his suggested reforms into 
elTecL, there is iui doubt lint Lliat the weight 
of his influence contributed greatly to the 
changes which came, into the English schools 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Hefarancea: — 

n<!iui Purrur. Journal of [’Ulucatian, London. Vol. 

xxv, won, a. ami. 

Fahiiaii, R, A. Lift! of /•'. TIL Farrar. (Now York, 

10 ( 11 .) 

Fnrrnr ns ■ huicInuisLc-r. Corn hill Magazine, Yol. 

LXXXVII, luua, |). 007. 

FARRAR, JOHN (17751-1853). — Textbook 
author; gnuluiitisil at Harvard Cullnge in UKM, 
whore he was an instructor anil professor for 
thirty-aim years, lie was the author of twelve 
schoolbooks an mathematics. W. S. M. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. — See Ciinis- 
tian Eijuoation in Tim Eatu.y Cnimmi; and 
the special articles on Lire various fathers. 


FATIGUE. — A condition of the organism 
characterized objectively by a reduction of 
efficiency, ami subjectively by a complex of 
feeling and sensation (particularly the feeling 
of wcnvjness and sens a Lin ns of strain and 
fatigue, mainly peripheral in origin), by a 
disinclination to exert effort, ami ultimately 
by a desire to sleep. We speak or physical 
or of mental fatigue, according ns the func¬ 
tional in efficient; v .appears in jiliysienl or in 
menial work, anil we speak or fatigue by bodily 
nativity or o[ fatigue by mentnl activity, ac¬ 
cording ns the activity that induced the func¬ 
tional inefficiency was physical or mentnl. 
llotli in investigating fatigue experimentally 
and in applying the results of investigation 
in practice, we must distinguish between these 
subjective and these objective aspects, since 
we find that there is no thoroughgoing uniformity 
in their interrelations: in particular, many 
individuals can do work that is objectively 
satisfactory, when they experience all the sub¬ 
jective symptoms of Taliguc. To what extent 
we aro warranted in encouraging children to 
exert effort under these circumstances is an¬ 
other matter. In general, the subjective 
symptoms may be regarded as protective 
devices, as warnings Llml work should give 
way to rest. Exhaustion ia an extreme form 
of fatigue, in which functioning is, as a rule, 
not only inefficient, but also disordered — in 
which, then, fatigue lms passed into a patho¬ 
logical condition. Overburdening or over¬ 
loading are terms applied, in educational par¬ 
lance, to a condition in which the demands 
made upon the pupil aro excessive, with llie. 
result llml the ordinary processes of sleep and 
nutrition do not suffice Co remove the fatigue 
from day to day, and tlmt the fatigue offer Is 
are cumulative, and lend ullhnnlcly to neiinw- 
thenia, general debility, or some other form id 
gcnnrnl breakdown. 

The older theories of fatigue, of which Yer- 
worn's is typical, envisaged (lie condition 
with relative simplicity in chemical levins. 
Negatively, fatigue represents a consumption 
of materials, especially nf oxygon, carbon, and 
sodium; positively, it represents a production 
and nc cu mul at inn of waste products nf metabo¬ 
lism, especially of lactic acid and acid pulnsshim 
phosphate, the " fatigue substances " or 11 fa¬ 
tigue poisons.” Weichnrdt has recently claimed 
the discovery of special nutiloxins formed 
within the organism in reaction to the fatigue 
toxins. Injection or these antitoxins alTurds 
temporary immunity In fatigue, in the case at 
Icnsl uf the sinnll unimnls experimented upon. 

While this chemieo-pliysiologienl theory may 
he adequate to explain simple examples of 
fatigue, c.p. in the slock nerve-muscle experi¬ 
ment of the physiologist, it is iniidripmle 
(despite Lee’s ingenious extension nf the 
Troppc theory to mental work) to the vastly 
more complex conditions that govern mental 
fatigue in the human organism. Repent 
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theories of fatigue (r.g. Yunkuui, MfieDougiill) 
show u tendency In fallow Sherrington and 
other physiologists in envisaging muirninu.s- 
uulnr activity in lernw of the “ reflex-arc con¬ 
cept., 1 ' ami to utilise especially tin! idem of lhe 
" resistance ” or " blocking ” of nerve pnlliH 
at Lha synapses of the uciiruiiPH. These nre, 
as yet, however, Iiut speculative liyjinLlioMrri. 
The cmime of mental efficiency, an in shown 
below, ih cuiniiliculnd by mimermiH psyeluilng- 
icul factors, the reduction of which to physiu- 
lopiniil terms ia eoTlniuly difficult, uml perhaps 
or iiuln priicLical advantage. 

Another important thcnrcLicnl prnjilem con¬ 
cerns the question whether fatigue in general 
or Rjiccific (local). It is important, Iikcuuhc, 
if fatigue act up in a Hpeoific Htruclurc in rapidly 
disseminated through the organism by the 
circulation of the blmnl, wo may hope to ineiis- 
ure fatigue indirectly; we may hope, for in¬ 
stance, to measure the fnligiin of u school hour 
by its effect on muscular endurance ns rwvenlrd 
by Llie crt'iigniph. Agitiu, if faliguo is cssou- 
linUy specific, Llien change of work would be 
an important device for enduring muxiinal 
net ellieiency. The truth appears to lie that 
fatigue, in both specific and general: when it 
first appears, uml when it is mild, it is, in the 
main, loenlixed in the active slrur-lurim; lint 
them is no strict isolation uf Lhe fatigue effects, 
both because Lhe active structures disseminate 
their waste products through tin* entire organ- 
lain, and pmhnbly, too, draw upon other slrue- 
tures for a supply of energy, and alsu because 
our psychophysical ncLivity is not really us 
specific as it seems. In effortful lliiuking, 
for example, muHClcn in vnriourt purls of Llie 
body are under strain; we may feel tired in 
the back of Llie neck from the solving uf prob¬ 
lems iu mcntiil arithmetic. 

Measurement of Fatigue, — In theory, this 
maybe directed either Ln the subjective or to the 
objective aspects. As already noted, Llie former 
nre loo unreliable to serve its indexes uf Llie 
reduction in cflicicney, besides being inlrin- 
sicnlly dillicult of measurement. Tim objective 
aspects may lie mcnmiml either liy physiolog¬ 
ical ur liy psychological methods. 

1, In tests of school children, the phyninltiffi- 
cal method lins included Lhe use of Lhe dynu- 
mmneler (chiefly for measuring slrengtli of 
J»rip) ami of the ergOgraph ( 7 . 1 *.) (for measur¬ 
ing physical eiiilunineo, c.g. in voluntary enn- 
traeliou of Llie finger), Lhe recording of pulse 
ami respiration, of Ilia speed of volmilury 
moveineul (Limping test, ns in the wnrli of 
Wells), ami ut Llie range of iicr.imiumdiiLiiiu 
nf Llie eye (Ibuir). Pulse mill resiiirulion prove 
to he Luo much subject to llueliiiiliiiu from 
other causes; tapping anil iicnmnutodalion, 
while of inueh tlieorelical interest, Inive not 
yet been sufficiently tried mil to warrant 
generalization; Llie ergngruph _ bus, however, 
been the objccL oT extensive critical investiga¬ 
tion, the net result of which is to show Unit, 


nilile llie instrument limy he adapted far 
measuring general physical cflieieni'y (for cer¬ 
tain individuals uml umler exuet experimental 
cniilrol), there is ini diTiuite and reliable rurre- 
spuinleiiee between the crgngmpliic recnnl 
uml the mental eflieieuey id the pujnl tlial would 
warrant the generul use of the iiieLlmd for nieiis- 
tiring fatigue in llm selmol. 

2. Tin; pru/r/i'ifajpVuf method eniiirncrs two 
main lypi»H of procedure, llie method of dis- 
crele tests and Llie method id eontiiuiims work. 
The principal mo.nLid tests Mini have been 
applied in the lncnsurcinenL of mental faliguo 
nre rupying (Seluiylen), dielaliim (Siknrski, 
Friedrich), cuinpuLulinn (lluiger,stein, baser, 
it til.), role memory (lilihinglmuH, NelsrlmjelT, 
■Sehu.v fan) ,cnurrllii linn (Ibiurdou, Hitter, Jlinet), 
the EhbinghmiH o.oniplclinii leal, lhe ciiinhiim- 
Lion lUi'lhod of Teljulnik, the pullern limping 
test of Hipiire uml Yoakum, together with the 
estimation of lime intervals (bob-don) uml llie 
determination nf various liminul values, k.q, 
HCiisilivily In |iuiu (Vaniioil, Swift, I'llipareile), 
uml the di.serimiimliim nf two taeliml .slhnnli. 
Of these Leals, the lusl-muiied, ciimnionly 
known ns tliu uonipi»HH-|iMiii|. or mslliesinuielric 
lest, or ns the (iricsliurb nielhoil face /Kstiik- 
hiii.mi:ti:ii), him railed forth Mie most iliseiiHsiim. 
The value of the met hod Ims been upheld 

by Hlu/elc, Keller, Van.1, Wagner, Ileller, 

IhiUOfT, Ferrari, Hukulci, Seliiiylen, Jiili-ylm, 
Ahelson, ami others; iL lias been awmili.-ii liy 
T. I*. Ibillmi, Krnepeliu, beubii, (h-rimnm, 
Hiller, OinelT, and Meiinmim, All in all, 
Munich subject to obvious defects, Hinno of 
which may lie. remedied uml others not, tlie.se 
psyi-hiiliigienl melhiiilH, ns applied iu discrete 
tests, have yielded useful average values and 
1 111 v«! uffurded valuable hifniniiiMim as in llie 
effi'nl and degree of fatigue. Their rdiief 
defect lies in the fact that when applied as 
bits of leal work, iiinerled into Llie eiiurse of 
ciLher fatiguing work, they do not permiL us 
lu follow till: development of fatigue step liy 
step. 

lb In the method nf ronhjimimt iwrt, us ex¬ 
ploited particularly liy Krnepeliu mul bis pupils, 
mid us applied generally iu InbnriUory cjqieri- 
luenUiliuii, the. lest work itseir cimstilules llie. 
faliguing work, and is, therefore, continued 
miiiiternipteiUy for relatively lung periods, 
miy for an hour ur for severnl lumrn. Kxuni- 
plea oT Ibis method are (lie emnpuliitiiiii tests 
of lhirgerslcin, Holmes, Thorndike, Krnepeliu, 
rt of., the les t wi th bid in verbs of Meriitn- 
(iemisL, Hie dictation teals of Udpfuer. One 
of the chief eoiitribulioiis of Lliis method ia 
the deinnnsLnilioii LlmL the t-iiuim- of mind id 
effiideuny in hiiig-eoiitinueil work is eomli- 
limied, lint iml.V by fiiligiie, but iilsn by scvenil 
uLber factors, notably by prnrlirii, liubilnnlion, 
" w’lirming-u]),” " swing," nr liLness for work, 
and by various types of 11 spurt," — possibly 
also by yet cither independent lluclmitions of 
p.syuhuphysienl eflieieuey. Tu measure faligne, 
5S0 
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therefore, we must disentangle it from these 
concomitant factors. 

Results. — The net outcome of these ex¬ 
perimental investigations is Ilia establish¬ 
ment of a number of fairly well-defined laws 
of fatigue. Much remains to lie clone, but wo 
know that individuals full into four fairly 
distinct types of fnligualiility; that fatigim- 
liility is a funclion of age’ that nixLy miuuLcs 
is too long n lesson period for the average 
school child; that tlm forenoon arc mure favor¬ 
able than the afternoon hours; Llml formal 
school work should not exceed live hours per 
day or twenty-five hours per week; that homo 
work should lie reduced to the minimum nnd 
arranged so that it will not exact intensive 
application; Lhat short pauses, when filled with 
free play nut of doors, huL nob with gy mans Lies, 
are invaluable olfsoLs uf fuLigue; lhat the pauses 
should increase in rrc(|ueucy nnd in length as 
the work continues; Lhat a pause, even nf short 
duration, may vurk d em 11 vantage otialy when 
it interrupts easy work of relatively long dura¬ 
tion; that tlm noun inlcvinidsion often fails 
to fulfill its desired recuperative effect hccausu 
afternoon work begins before digestion is 
sufficiently advanced; that pupils should oiitain 
from nine to eleven hours of sound sleep' — 
a desideratum all too frequently unfulfilled — 
that adequate sloop is the best protection 
against overburdening; that a change of work 
dees not mid positively to the stove of onerj;y, 
lint may operate advantageously by Netting 
aside ennui; that oxemne,aHpomliy in the form 
of free play, consumes energy, yet is of benefit 
because it stiiriulntca metabolism and (trccl- 
crales the removal of waste products; that 
gymnastics constitute a positive source of 
fatigue for many pupils; that the fntiguabilily 
of school work is partly a function of the sub¬ 
ject, partly of the method of instruction, nncl 
partly of the teacher; that individual instruc¬ 
tion is more fatiguing than class instruction; 
that the school program should be planned to 
bring the, hard subjects cnrly, to alternate 
hard and cosy work, and Lo insert frequent and 
progressively longer pauses. 

Questions of practical Interest.— Two im¬ 
portant questions urine: Is our present school 
work calculated to produce overburdening? 
Is it permissible Lhat pupils should work artcr 
they show signs of fatigue? For the first query, 
the evidence appears conclusive that in this 
country, however it may he in ticnnnny, whero 
the topic has been most under discussion, Llm 
regular work of the school (loos 110 L lend to 
overburdening in the case nf the average healthy 
pupil. As for the second query, nearly all 
authorities agree that, while we must not 
permit Fatigue to bn carried Lo exhaustion, with 
consequent slow or perhaps permanently in¬ 
complete recovery, we need not worry because 
children shmv signs of weariness, provided tho 
crmditioiiM are hygienic as regards air supply, 
temperature, humidity, methods of work, and 


the like. Teachers must learn to distinguish 
between pseudo-fatigue and veal fatigue. They 
must remember that a cardinal element in 
mental training is the develop in out of a capac¬ 
ity in some measure to disregard the feeling 
of weariness and to stand up under the pressure 
of fatigue, But tho preaching of this gospel 
of work carries with it the obligation to teach 
children how to economize their time ami 
Strength, how Lo study efficiently, how to work 
to hr,it advantage. TJio practical problem 
of fatigue is, in oliicT words, how beat to utilize 
ami lo conserve human energy, G, M. W, 
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FAVILLE, ORAN (1817-1B72). — A lender 
in the organization of the school system of Iowa; 
was graduated from Wesleyan University in 
1844. He was iiiBtruOtor in the Gazcnovin and 
Troy aeininnriufl (18*1*1—1854); pro feasor in 
McICcndrcc (III.) College (1854-1857); active 
in public school work in Iowa (1837-1003), 
ami superintendent uf public instruction in 
Iowa (1803-1807). Editor of the Iowa School 
Journal (1803-1807). W. S, M. 
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FAVORITISM BY TEACHER. — See 
School Management, 
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FAWCETT, HENRY ( 1H33-188 d).--Eng¬ 
lish statesman nnd ecmminial, burn al Salis¬ 
bury. One nf Lhc schools which he attended 
was Queen woo cl College, an agricultural 
school established by Mr, Cienrgo EdimmdHuii 
Homowhnt on lliu lineH ul Follonbcrg's school 
at llorwyl, Here Fawcett may have acquired 
LlnU lifelong interest which lie Hhowud in agri¬ 
cultural qticalionH. AfLcr attending King's 
College School in London lie proceeded Lo Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating in Lhc innlltomnticnl tripos 
in IB50, luul ob Laming n fellowship nL Trinity 
Hull, An accidunt doprived him of his night, 
and diverted him Trom n career nt the liar. 
He turned his ntLcnLion lu economics, contrib¬ 
uted papers Lo Uio British Association (1850), 
mul wroto n Jlfcmuni of Political Economy 
(1003). lie was a friend mid disciple of John 
Slunrt Mill (n.u.). In 1803 he wna appointed 
Professor or PoliLicnl Economy ul Cambridge, 
and held the position (ill his death. About 
this Lime he devoted himself Lo polities and 
entered Parliament in 1805, mul wiLh a brief 
interval remained a member of the House of 
Commons until his deaLli, rising Lu the mini lion 
o( Poatrimster-General, an nflino in which ho 
showed great efficiency. He was prominent 
in Parliament in nil questions affecting .social 
welfare nnd education, ami liiniHcir declared 
in a speech, " I slnrled pulilienl life caring moro 
about the general education of llm people than 
about any other qucaLion that in likely to bo 
discussed in this lloune." While u member 
or tlia Cambridge Union he bail opened dcbiUea 
on national education ami university reform. 
Ho wns a strong mippurLcr of the movement 
lo abolish Lea La far degrees ami fellowship# 
at the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, The ollieial government measures 
for University Ileform (1871) In* upnosml on 
the grmnula that Liu: clerical fellawanipH and 
teats in college statuLes were not removed, 
In the universities lie dr si red Lo see the cul¬ 
mination or a national system or education. 
He criticized keenly the Education Ad of IH70 
because Lhc establishment of compulsory edu¬ 
cation wns not made mandatory on local 
authorities, and he kept up his opposition to 
" permissive compulsion ” until 1880, when 
commdsury education became imperative. 
To Lin: agitation for free sdiuols lie wns opposed 
on the grounds that, while in establishing 
compulsory education the SLnLc acted as the 
pro Lee Lor of the young, there was no more 
reason for mailing education gra.LulmiH than 
for the Stale Lo provide rood nnd clothing lu 
children, Free Hohuols would reduce Ihn 
in Lor os L of parent# in education, ami would 
pauperize; all parents should make a Hacriline 
for the education of their children, in* elmi 
receive poor relief and an In: aligntriLized its 
paupers. In any case lu* argued free oiluciiLhm 
merely shifted the burdens, nnd school support 
would be indirect. On the question of religious 
educaLiuii Fawcett would have preferred lo 


sec ft syfllcm of scculur edunatinli, nnd one of 
the rcaHiniH fur his breach with Liu: Iliriniug- 
liam League was LhnL iL wiih stirring up " a 
miserable Huctariaii nqunlihli:." Fawcett wuh 
also the simkiisinnu fur uu extension of the 
educntiunnl provisions lu agricultural laborers, 
whose helplesHiiess was largely due Lu ignorance. 
Irish university reform cluiiiied a large share 
of bin alien Lion, as well us Hu: growing demand 
for the higher education of women, n move¬ 
ment in which his wife, Millicenl Carrel Faw- 
celt, Look a prominent part. FiiweeLt claimed 
equal opportunities fur Lin: education of women. 
because 1 lie was opposed to rcslricliuns of nil 
kinds, and supported the proposal IhiiL women 
should lie admitted Lo Ibo Cambridge local 
cxniiiiii nLiona. 

RoIstencM : — 

Dictionary nf jVnffonnf Biography. 

Fawcett, II, I’auinrum, Ha Causci and Remedies. 
(Uimlim mul New York. (HIM.) 

•S/Wfcfini. (Lnridim, 1H73.) 

Fawcbit, It. mill M. Cl, KMnya and Lcelurci, (Lon- 
cjrm, 1H72.) 

Stki'IIBN, I.bhlik. Life of Henry PtiwceH. (Landau, 
lBHfl.) 

FEAR. — An inslinclive recoil from objects 
that arc strange or large or in rapid motion 
toward one. It is a Lypo nf negative re a e, linn. 
It is protective in iL m diameter, and cnmiumi 
Lo all imiiiinl fnrniH. C. II. J. 

See Kmotujnuj Iphtinct. 

FECHNER, GUSTAV THEODOR (1801- 
1687), — Student of medicine, phynieial. pbilosD- 
pher, and founder of jiaycliophysicH mul iiunnli- 
talive experimental psychology. He embodied 
a "happy combination of nliHervitlirin and pliilo- 
mqiliicul speeulidifiu." Ho was professor of 
physics, and Inter professor uf philosophy, in 
Lho University of Leipzig. During a period of 
forty years lie made vnluidilc riniLrilmlions 
in various fields, lie wrote about seventy-live 
hooks anil artides in the field of physics, inaLli- 
eumlicH, electricity, physical dplicH, religion, 
evolution, tesLhcLica, oLliica, melon liysies, psy- 
cholngy, and psychophysics. He believed in a 
universal animism; plants, animals, and celes¬ 
tial Innlios alike possess souls. lie applied the 
principle of Lhe conservation of energy to the 
physiological phenomena neeqinpiinying con¬ 
scious nessij mul gave fiTly nf his best years to 
the investigation of lha exact relation between 
Lhc mental and Lhc physical — between lhe 
intensity of sensation ami Llm inlnmtily of the 
stimulus, These renoarehes — no table exam¬ 
ples nf emilinn, pulumcc, and erudition — 
appear in his epoch-making work, Elcntcnlc rler 
PsyrhophyHik. In (bis work he collected many 
sciilLered observations from physics, astronomy, 
amt lmilngy;_ gave Lhe results of his own clau- 
oraln invcsligaliuim in Lhe field oT LacLual, 
visunlj and auditory sciisnlions; offered sundry 
philosophical gcncralizalinns; mid formulaled 
the first grcnl uniformity experimentally cs- 
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tablishcd in psychology, the so-called Weber, 
or Wcber-Fochncr law. This law — that the 
intensity of the sensation varies as the logarithm 
of the stimulus—assumed in psychology the 
importance ascribed to the law of gravity in 
physics, and raised psychology to the dignity 
of a science, 

Fcahner was a man of most varied attain¬ 
ments, but bin fame rests chiefly on his psycho¬ 
physical researches, His psychophysical law, 
whatever its value, inspired numerous attempts 
at verification, further investigations, and a sea 
of critical articles. These works produced a. 
healthy reflex influence upon the development 
of scientific psychology. If Fechnor had not 
lifted a couple of weights to determine the 
differential fEincn, experimental psychology 
AYould be quite different from the science as 
We know it tD-day. While Fechner's relation 
to education is indirect, it is none the less im- 
ortant, Without Fechnor there would have 
ccn no psychophysics, or at least its develop¬ 
ment would have been nmcli retarded; without 
Fee liner's psychophysics there would have been 
no exact quantitative psychology, or its ap¬ 
pearance would have been delayed; and with¬ 
out modern experimental psychology the 
scientific study of educational problems would 
still follow the crude methods of a generation 
ago. 

The chief writings of Fechnor arc Elemente 
dcr Psychopltysik (1300), r <?i ■■ncrmenlalen 
Anslhclik (1871), Forsc/mle der Aeswcfi'fc (1870), 
In Sar/icu dcr Psych oph ysik (lfi77), ft elusion 
dcr //aupljiunfr/e der Psychophysik (1682), 
Uhc r r/i'c Psychischen J/nsspriiicipien mid das 
IFclicrsc/ic Gcsclz (Wundt's Philos. Stud,, IV, 
1B87, pp. 101-289), J. E, W. W, 

See portrait opp. p. 5B2. 
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FECHNER'S LAW. — See Psychophysics; 
Fecuneh, 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AID TO EDU- 
CATION.—Sec NATIONAL Govehnmgnt and 
Education, 

FEDERAL PLAN. — Sec Cleveland Plan. 

FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. — See 
Teachers' Voluntary Associations. 

FEEBLE-MINDED, EDUCATION OFTHE. 

•— 1 See AnNonMAL; Atypical; Detectives, 
Schools fou ; Exceptional Cm lumen; 
Special Classes, 


FEEDING OF CHILDREN. — See Food 
and Feeding op School Children, 

FEELING.—A popular term which has 
also been used in technical psychology to dis¬ 
tinguish a phnsc of mental life, which is exem¬ 
plified by such experiences aa pleasure, dis¬ 
pleasure, excitement, and strain. In popular 
parlance the word is very commonly used also 
to refer to skin sensations and organic sensa¬ 
tions. In technical writing this use of the term 
ia not favored, a distinction being drawn be¬ 
tween sensations and slates of pleasure, ex¬ 
citement, etc., which are regarded as distinct 
from sensations. Organic sensations are fre¬ 
quently accompanied by intense reelings of 
jileasurc or displeasure, and consequently there 
is justification for the close relationship in ordi¬ 
nary usage between the term " feeling" and the 
organic sensations, 

Feeling is one of three distinct types of men¬ 
tal activity long distinguished in psychological 
literature. (See Mental Processes, Classi¬ 
fication of.) It is contrasted with intellect 
and volition. In its complex forms it mani¬ 
fests itself in emotions (q.u.). Various views 
exist with regard to the different types of 
feelings. Some writers distinguish only two 
varieties of reelings, namely, pleasure and 
displeasure. (Klilpe, Onibbles of Psychology,) 
OLners distinguish six. Thus Wundt (Outlines 
of Psychology) din languishes pleasure, dis¬ 
pleasure, strain, relaxation, excitement, and 
depression. Feeling is intimoLcly related to 
activity, C, H. J. 

See Emotion, 

FEES.— So little 1ms been written or is known 
of the history of school fees niul charges that 
Dr. Kennedy's dictum in a famous paper (sec 
Finn: Schools) that all schools were free be[oro 
the Reformation and t-lut school-keeping was 
not "a gainful profession ” has been accepted 
almost as a truism. It is in fact the reverse 
of the truth. The earliest school references in 
literature show that luition-fecs mid entrance- 
fec.s were the rule, free education Ihe exception. 
Thus the "Mean man’ 1 in Theophrastus' 
Characters, written c. 300 n.c., if his sons do 
not attend school every day because they 
are ill, makes a ora portion ate deduction from 
the fees and in the month of Anlhestcrion, in 
which them are many holy days, will not send 
them at all, so as to save the fees, In Greek 
Schools the fees were paid monthly at the end 
of the month and voluntary absence made no 
difference, ns the angry moLher oT a truant son 
in the Mimes of llcromlns c. 250 (in. 3) com¬ 
plains that bo hardly knows the school doin’ by 
sighl, blit sire lias to pay on the 30th all the 
same. As to wlmt the fees were, no indication is 
given. The clemenLnry schoolmasters, like 
those of England before 1870, were a poor and 
despised class like TEscliines' father who, when 
ruined, betook himself to teaching, with /Ea- 
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chines la help him " in grinding the ink nnd 
sweeping out the schoolroom, Inc work or n 
bIuvg noL of ft free liny,” while! Lucian in rein- 
gating tyraols in ft future slain Lo Lhe position 
of elementary aehoolninaLerH pula them on a 
level with tlie vendors uf frinil fiali in tlm 
streets. The sophists, who may he cum oared 
willi our university lecturers or the lieiuU 
mnsLers of groaL public scIuioIh ore said by 
1 'lalo, llioir great rival who charged iin fees, lo 
have inftilo large fliims. Thus l'rodicns charged 
£2 for a single lecture, though iL could be hud 
in a short form for lOri* while he also had 
lectures at £5, Is, 5 tl. and 3s. ‘Jd. (I'lnlii, 
Axioch. 300, in Freeman's .S'c/ioof/i nf 11 ell tin, 
ji. 108). Isocrates however a IcwyciiTs lularsiiyg 
that (iorgias, llic moat successful of his limn, 
who never married or paid any luxes, only 
ninda about £300, A whole course in ethics 
was given for only 3 or >1 minus or £12 trj £10. 

The only evidence of the amount iff tuition 
fees in lloninu schools is n lino in wldcli 
Horace (»Srd. I. 0, 7, 5) says tlml his father look 
him La school at Rome ns lie did nol rare tu 
send him where his etimiLry neighbors sent 
their sons ftl 8 asses n month, which Dr. Wil¬ 
kins (Woman fiffiicalion) says ia nlioul Id. a 
month, nr Is of our money. Even litis is n 
disputed rending. Quintilian ( 7 . 0 .), a century 
later, made a fortune, buL in this respect, 
Juvenal culls him a white crow. When the 
Roman flclmols were endowed by the Emperor 
Vespasian ho gave the rhetoric schrmlmuHleW 
10,000 sesterces, equal to IfUIO ft year, <«rn- 
Linn, 300 years later, in 370, ordered that a 
rheLorio master should have 2-1 moum/ic, run I 
ft grammar mauler linlr ihuL, equivalent lo 
ftbnul £J 2 ' 1 H nml .CO'i-I 11 year, taking an 
annomi or the yenr’s pay of a working man at 
£1 n week. In Trier, Hie limn capital nf the 
Western Empire, the tariff was 30 nnaunne 
for rhetoric, 20 for Latin, and ]2 for thick 
grammar masters. 

In England, the earliest mention of school 
fees yet forthcoming is nl Hury about 1180, 
when Abbot Hamsun bought 11 Hioiie house in 
Lhe town und assigned it for a school, oil condi¬ 
tion Dial poor clerks shrinkl lie forever lien of 
the conLriWUon Lo the master for real of a 
penny or ft halfpenny twice a year. 801110 
oigliLccn yen™ later ho endowed the mnstcr 
with a pension »r 3 marks (£2) n yenr from a 
rectory, and directed Hint in return, forLy 
poor flWks should he quit of ill/ pennies 
((ftiinriWion) which the Hclmnlinnsler, according 
to custom, exuded for liis leaching- Wliclhur 
tin! tuition feu really wan a penny, i.a. a penny 
a quarter, or-Id. a year, dues not exactly appear. 
RilL Dint would ftinmnil Lo Cl U.s\ -Id. n year 
on forLy buys, giving two Lliinls of (lie Lenefit 
of Lhe ciulowmeiil to tlie parents of scholars, 
among whom the monks' rein Lions had a pref- 
orcnce for being free scholars, and mm third 
to Lhe inns ter. 

It is 110 L till a century later limb we gel a 


record of the tuition fees oelually paid, nnd this 
is al Oxford in tlift Merton College accounts 
of Lhe founders' kin Tor whom the College had 

10 provide a grammar bcIuhiI education. In 
1277 the College paid the mauler nf glamory 
(ft corruption of gramiuur) for five buyo Is, Hd. 
from April H Lo July 21), i.c. Dim lerm, or nL 
the rale iff -Jrf. a head u lerm. Their wnshur- 
woinaii and serving liny together cost pre¬ 
cisely the same, nml mm pair uf slnekiugs at 
Hd. cost twice us much ns their Iniidiiiig, while 
llieir cuinuions nr buuril was 111 the rule of 
Ri. a week. In 13111) the same sum iff -Jd. a lie nil 
ft term wilh paid fur seven buys, with 2 d. mure 
for Lhe virr-muuiLnr's ilirn or lip, nml Id. lo Hie 
boy, probably the buy who swop l tliertelmol. fu 
130") ‘IJd. each was paid fur eight boys fur the 
winLer term, Or/, fur two other boys, while in the 
Lent trrui M. cncli was paid for hi; ven hoys, nnd 
in Lhe summer Lerm only *Jd. In 131)8 the 
" HcolaRC" of nine linys with the usher's 
dim emne to I id. each. of which prohnbly 
Die master gut <1 d. nnd tlm usher Jd. There 
were apparently only three terms a year, the 
nil turn n term being iii'cupied by the long 
vacation. In 1317 Muster John of Cornwall, 
who is celebrated an being the first grammar 
Bcluiolmasier wlm liuiglil the boys In translate 
Latin into English iuslciul of French (see 
Awimi-N’iiiiman Di.ukit) whs pidd 10d, fur 
Hie Hiifnry iff liis nelimil, i.b. n|ipareu(ly rent 
fur Dm fiehwillmum! with 2\il, lo liis uslmr, and 
\\d. encli a term was paid for tuition fees. 
Another 2d. 11 week was puiil for having the 
grammar boys laught writing, whether to the 
same master nr iinnUmr, dues nut appear, I 111 L 
thin was apparently in Die long vacation, Ho 
closely were Die fees ridnduled Dull, when one 
of the four linys learning writing was ill for 
half a week, Die college, like tlm “Menu iiiau" 
in Theophrastus, only paid a penny for him. 
A tlnml, or eleinenlary grammar, east, in 1301), 
3d.; mid a llmaeu in a feeble Atiite (r lebilit) 
ciihL in 1317 only a linlfpeiiny. It in Htmngc 
Hint fur luiliiiii lens as lulu ns 1317 only ltd. 

11 term was paid, us an Oxford University 
Statute nf 1J3S, while forbidding grammar 
H eh mil 111 asters there to charge iimro than Hd. a 
term, did so with the proviso 11 unless he lias 
only one or a few pupils In leach by special 
agreement." Ily 1383, ns a result uu doubt of 
the rise in wages and scarcity of musters, •caused 
by the lllnck Detilh nnd the French Wars, 
wlii/i! the enjinnons nf tlie boys was still flef. n, 
week, n shilling and, in Home cases, two shillings 
a lerm was paid Lo Hus urns Lei’. Due boy paid 
also 11 Hhilling for a imistor for the 011 minor 
lerm " to learn 00 . 011111110 ." 

In HD3--HD1, Mcllingluini College, a col- 
legiule eliurch in Suffolk, paid 8 d. a term for 
each of two boys whom they sent In Ilecclcs 
School for their education, and Id. a week for a 
broken term uf six weeks only, n normal torn 
being eiglil weeks, while paying 7d. n week for 
hoard of one of them. In the OlouccKter School 
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case, reported in-the Fear Boots in 1410, an 
action brought by the two masters of the 
licensed grammar school against an unlicensed 
competitor who had set up a rival school, the 
masters said that the competition had brought 
their fees down from 2s. to 3s, a quarter to one 
shilling or less, It was probably the exorbi¬ 
tance of the charge that caused the competition. 

When a grammar school was founded at 
Nowhind in Gloucestershire in 1445 by lloberfc 
Gryndotir, it was to be " half-free forever 
llmt is to say, tho master was to take " of 
sealers lernynge gearner 8rl. tho quarter and of 
others lernynge lettrcs and to rede 4ri. the 
quarter.'' Whether ivc are to infer that Is. 4'1. 
was the normal fee for grammar hoys ancl 8d, for 
boys learning to read, or that the half-freedom 
was secured by charging the latter only half- 
fees. is not clear. The Bishop of Norwich had 
settled tho tnrifT at Ipswich in 1477 at 104. a 
quarter for grammarians, Sri. Tor psnllcrinns 
(those learning Latin out of the Psalters), and 
fid. for priinerians, or those learning their 
primer or elementary Latin grammar. With 
those learning A Ji C, called Apesyes, and sing¬ 
ing " Sangc ” tlie grammar master was to liavo 
nothing to do, The town found the tarirt too 
high, as in 1492 they reduced the foes Tor bur¬ 
gesses living in the town to 8tf, a quarter and 
no more, Even so the tuition fees were found 
so burdensome apparently, Llmt Hobart Pelaw, 
the Fortmnn or Mayor, endowed the school 
and made it free oT tuition fees altogether. 
Aa the movement for universal free schools was 
then in full swing, it is dUhcult to find records 
of tuition fees after this. AH the great en¬ 
dowed schools, from Eton downwards, wero 
free schools, In llic next century n rapid 
rise took place in prices, Thus we find in 1548 
a royal ward boarded with one of tile gentlemen 
of too chapel royal paying 21s. M. for a quar¬ 
ter's board. In 1501 the sons or Sir William 
Cavendish paid 10s. a week for their board at 
Eton in a dame's house and 3,r. a week as 
CD«i7iic)isalfs in college, while in 150S a gentle¬ 
man at Carlisle pnid £2 a year for his son’s 
" quarter's hoard at Christmas, and for his 
schooling that qunrtcr IDs.” At Winchester 
in 1010 John, son of Sir Timothy and grand¬ 
son of Archbishop Hutton, pnid 5s. a week for 
his hoard as a Commoner, But this was in 
addition to 4Jr/, for n pound of candles for six 
weeks and charges for fire, school sweeping 
2d, nml birch 4ri. Quarterage, i.c. tuition fees, 
were at the rate of la. Od. a quarter phis la. 4rt. 
entrance fee. At Colchester in 1037, though 
nominally a free school, the freedom was 
limited to sixteen free scholars, and others 
paid 10s, a quarter for teaching. Id. for firing, 
2 d. for sweeping, and a pound of candles for 
lighting. In 1700 the quarterage at Win¬ 
chester was still the same. In 1731 the ten 
Commoners in College pnid Dr. Burton the 
amazing sum of £200 a year for their board, 
which is dear even for the most aristocratic 


school to-day, but they were nil young noble¬ 
men, and lie took them out bunting on holi¬ 
days. The school bill of the first William 
Pitt, afterwards Earl oT Chatham, at Eton in 
1719, was £29 0s. 3r/, for half a year (or at the 
rate of £00 a year), of which tuition accounted 
for 7 guineas, viz. 4 guineas, 2 guineas to tlia 
usher and £l 2s. to tho writing master. 

At llugby, by foundation a Free Grammar 
School, in 1777 the boarding fee was 14 guineas 
n year. In 1794 the leaving " present " c! a 
guinea and tho Christmas present of another 
guinea were abolished and a tuiLion fee of 5 
guineas imposed. In 1797 tho boarding (go 
was raised to 2D guineas n year; in 1818 it was 
40 guineas with 4 guineas extra " for a single 
bed," and £4 Tor washing; tuition fees being (1 
guineas. At the same time Winchester charged 
£64 n year, of which JG guineas was for tuition; 
Eton ,CG0 a yenr, of which 10 guineas was Tor 
tuition. The Lotal cost or a boy at either was 
Baid to be £100 a year, At Eton extra charges 
were made for noblemen and gentlemen of very 
large fortune in tutors', as distinct from 
dames', houses. At Harrow the charge was 
£125, of which 20 guineas was for tuition, 
Westminster and Shrewsbury both had the 
remarkable extra oT 5 guineas and 4 guineas for 
a single bed, making 50 guineas at Westminster 
and 44 guineas at Shrewsbury with 13 guineas 
for tuition at the former and fl guineas at the 
latter, A t the smaller schools, distinctions wore 
made between parlor nml other boarders, c.g. 
at Wotton-undcr-Edge the former were charged 
50, the latter 30 guineas, a yenr; at Exeter 
the boarders pnid 30 guineas, inclusive of tui¬ 
tion, for which day-boys paid 12 guineas at 
Repton, At Eton, under Regulations mndo 
ill 1007, the charges for oppidans are £21 
entrance fee; and £115 a year for board, £30 
for tuition pluH £21, practicnlly obligatory, 
for private tuition, £100 in nil. Scholars pay 
£30 a yenr. At Winchester' the charge for 
scholars is £21 a yonr, Commoners pay i’J27 a 
year, of which £47 17s. is for tuition, Private 
tuition is almost unknown, In the cheaper 
so-called " Public Schools " the charge is from 
£80 to £100 a year. A t the great Day Schools, 
Cheltenham College charges £36 n year; St. 
Paul's School, London, £24 Os,; Bedford Gram¬ 
mar School, £10 16a.; Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London, and Manchester Grammar School, 
£12 to £15 15s.; Bradford Grammar School, 
£10 to £10; WygRealon School, Leicester. 
£7 7s. These are all schools of 500 hoys and 
upwards. The lessor grammar schools charge 
from £25 to £00 a year for boarders; and from 
£0 lo £12 a year tuition fees, The new 
secondary schools, maintained by County 
Councils, charge from £3 to £0 a yonr, and in 
the majority of cases the latter sum. But in 
these schools generally more limn half tho 
ficholnrs are freed from fees by various forms 
of exhibitions and scholarships, nod by the 
regulations of tlie Board of Education there 
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must lio not less limit 25 per cent nf free worn nrldeil. In miininrr only Lwu third* of 

pirtuos. A. IM,. Llii.wr tiiiMHiiil-a were rlmi'lfr'il. Tin; Allgamine 

See Fiiku HciirioLS. Lmvlrirld (17111) at templed In iilmlinli fees and 

Germany.— In tin* medieval town Latin to distribute llm payment of Lnidiern among 

acImoE lln; pm (dine gretv up fur llm towns to rcMilcula uerurdiug In Llmir wealth. Uni the 

imy LUn rector a liiiiip aunt liy way of salary, payment of fees eiinlhuiril in Hpite of iho luw, 

lmt lie was allowed In supplement (bin liy cus- During tin? mneLrcnlU century Lln; payment 

Ininnry contributions frnm lln; pupibi; thus of fees wis gradually rudiieed, and lln; lenrhora 

in winter they were cxpiwlcd lo provide wood were paid liy Liu; lurid authorities and Hiipplc- 

iiml ermillca; a small gifL was Riven lu llin inculed thin liy fern for elmrrh duLies iih urgan- 

Leuchcr liy each pupil al lln; lit'jcinuiiiK »f linli- ial* and mi*scLiiiih. _ Ily lln* Conxliltilwn of 18.10, 

days (/lioitroifa'jcfd); presents in liind wen; Art. 2 . 1 , inslmelioii in Lite public eleineiiLary 
given nL certain seasons nf lln; year, r.g. nl Hclinuls wan declared free, Iml this provision 
Midsummer's Day, Ohrwlimis, I'alm Sunday, remained pnutindly a dead loller und Llio 
vvlien u cuok was given; and its in England the question nmlinneil to lie uelive.lv agitated, 
pupils Jiad to pay for the imuuleuauri! of tlu; An at tempi was made to impose reex nnrver- 
filrap (/fidrpt'ld). In many eases these pres- sully in I.S0H-1H(I!), lint failed. Falk and Uia- 
ents were commuted into u recognized monetary ninrrk, however, ranged thomm-lves mi the 
contribution. OLlier perquisites belong In aide of aliolitinn. While the eeuLral imlhnrity 
the lencher at different limes, e.g. free hmiril, won in favor of abolition, tin? district bodies 
income from Hide nf Imnks, which was frequently desired lo relnin them. The law of June M, 
protected hy lliu appointing nulhurily aguiiiHt 1.MHN, revised on March III, INS'.), nlmlished fcey 
other booksellers, fees from weddings, funerals, in the elementary Keliuol, mid retained them in 
anil baptisms, culleulimiH hy itinerant Hinging, the /birper-sr/iu/r, or higher elementary schnols. 
and payment ns town notary and acriliR. An exception may, however, he noule in the 
Where a municipality recognized a higher ruse of mni-iVHidcnlx attending schools in 
school, German or writing school, it was often another district, and where the stale a.|ipor- 
Lhe practice fur the keepers of Lhese schools Liumnenl dons not cover any exlrnonluiary 
lo surrender n porlimi of Llieir fees to the rogu- expenses for the nniinLemuie.i' of fees. In the 
larly licensed teacher, l’ees were iiniil qiuir- latter instunre tin; approval of the ecnLrnl 
Lerly, lmt there was nn universal snide nr authority must he renewed every five years. 
Hlandnrd. Under the influence id Lite liefer- In Havana, the eases where m-linnl fees are still 
illation it is iuterrsliiig to noLiee Lhnl thn oxaeled are denrea-sing, and Limy are. nil longer 
nllcmpt Le introduce nompiilsory aUendiuien relaiued in any ef the larger towns, tn Wiirl- 
«l school was either by tin; nboli- lemberg very low fees are charged, while Hiwuiy 

lion of fees nr hy a iliflereiitialieii in favor of Iiiih hy HlnUlUi fixed a Hindu of charges according 
the poor. Thus the biasing Treasury (Jrili- to the type of elementary hcIuiiu (graifcil or 
nance or I52M abolished fees fur inlmhUniils; ungraded or higher), tin; poor being relieved 
so, too, tho Mnllc Church Ordinuare (152(1); of tin* harden without incurring themselves 
the Hrunswick Church Onlinancc of 152H any stignin id pauperism there,liy. 
retained Tees for the rich, as nlsn did the Ordi- In the secniulnry sehimls fees arc univnrsnlly 
nances of Jiruiiswick-WolfeidiiUlcl (1.115). charged and vary according to the authority 

The salaries of teachers were provided fur in maintaining llm school, be. Hlulc or ciLy, lliu 
many cases out of the funds or rim Use a led type of school, and the section of Llm school 
church property, oat of church funds, or out of attended. Thus in the Gymnasium, llcal- 
cmlownienla. Teachers in girls' schools or in gymnasium, and Ohcrrculsclmle maintained 
vernacular schools frequently received only nn by (he stale Die annual fees in llio Upper claws 
haniirarimn from Lho local community and art* loll M., ISO M. in the jower classes and pro- 
chnrgcd fees, The Nuremberg Guild id roach- Gymnasium, and 111) M. in the Uoulsoluili’ and 
ers had n regular genic id nhurges for writing middle schools. In Llio ciLy schools they vary, 
pupiln, non-writing pupils, and privalc pupils, being in some eases lower, in some higher, than 
nlong with unlrance and leaving ren.H, wood in thn stale hcIiooI. In llavaviit the fees arc 
nml gifts al New Year, Faster, l'enLenoal, anil 45 M. in nil Lypes of schools; in tiuxuny llio 
Cliristains. In llerlin (lie scale fur private charges in Lliu Gymnasium, Ilnnlgyinnnsiuai, 
Hchouls was 0-9 p/enru'p Tur spelling, 1 grasrhr.n niul lleidschule. lire 150 M. with some variation, 
for spelling and reading, 1 gr. (V 71 /. for writing as in Leipzig and Dresden; Llm fees in Wllrl- 
nml 2 gr. with ciphering. In l'russin, hy an Lmnlierg are 40 M. in the lower Hindi ml of Lho 

ordinance in 1717, education was made eoin- Gymnasium and fill M, in Liu; higher; in >Snxu- 

pulsqiy mill fees wero fixed; in 17110 the I'rin- Weimar Ibe Gymnasium charges 12(1 NT. and 
cijJUl Jlcgulntivn provided for the payment or the lien Include'HO-100 M.; in Dadeil the Tecs 

foes liy all children between five and twelve, in state schools are 10H M., while in olheT insli- 

whethcr attending or not. The sealo of lutioiiH there is great variation. In the girls 1 
charges fixed hy the (/einrrnlfRHilsc/iii/i'i'gfciiiciit high schools in 1 *rus.sin the reus vary from as 
(170141 wero 0 p/cuiii'o up to reading, and 9 pj. low as Jfi M. Lo 1H0 M. a year, Lho median 
thereafter; a flrosc)ic 7 i, if writing and ciphering lining about 100 M.; in Lho middle scliaols the 
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average feu is 40.74 M. ft year, the general 
range being from 18 M. to Dfl M. 

France. — The idea of public free education 
was first seriously agitated during the period of 
the Revolution, _ Until then foes were paid uni¬ 
versally, except in the few cases where pastors 
had opened charity schools for children oT the 
poor. The teaching orders also lnftinLaiiicd two 
types of schools, the 011 c well housed and 
equipped for fee-paying pupils, the other less 
pretentious and Tree for poor children. Talley¬ 
rand insisted on the principle of free cleincnLnry 
education ns Lhc basis of a democracy, There 
was some proposal in the constitution of 1701 
to mnkc education free, but it was not carried 
out and wns withdrawn in 1705 and provision 
was made by which the schools were to have 
one third of their places free, a figure reduced in 
1802 to one tenLh. In 1833 children declared 
by the municipal council to be unable to pay 
fees were to be admitted free; this was ex¬ 
tended in 1850 Lo all children who were unable 
to pay and communes were permitted to main¬ 
tain free schools. The result was a large in¬ 
crease in free pupils and in the slate subsidy, 
and a decrease in the receipts from fees. Dttruy 
in 1865 proposed this entire abolition of all 
fees, and in 18G7 the communes were author¬ 
ized, if they desired, to establish free schools 
and received a subsidy from the stato and 
department. Fees were finally abolished en¬ 
tirely by law of June 10, 1681. 

During the early part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury fees were fixed by the municipal authori¬ 
ties; they might bo paid in money or in kind 
or both; and III ere was a scale according to 
whether the pupil learned reading, reading 
and writing, or reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Two to six sous, in some cases eight sous, a 
month seems to have been the usual range of 
charges for elementary work, For a long 
time the teachers hnd personally to go through 
the indignity mid humiliation of collecting the 
fees in person, By 1833 they wera collected in 
the same way ns other town rates. Frequently 
the fees wore supplemented by a snlary from 
the commune, and in 1S50 a minimum at 650 frs. 
from fees and salary was fixed. 

The fees in the French lycics show the 
greatest diversity, according ns a school is in 
Paris or the provinces, or the pupil is a day 

upil, a supervised day pupil, a half or full 

onrilcr. The fees for day pupils vary from 
40-70 frs, in the provinces and 00-100 /rs. in 
Paris in the lowest clauses to 320-500 Jr s. and 
050-700/rs. in the highest; for supervised day 
pupils the fees nrc from G0-100 /rs. and 130— 
140 fra. to 360-500 /rs, and 740-700 /rs,; for 
half boarders from 225-400 frs. and 500-550 frs. 
to 575-725 frs. and 050-1200 /rs.; for boarders 
350-700 /rs. and 000 frs. to 050-1250 Jrs. and 
10 50 frs. 

United States. — The colonial period opened 
with the almost universal cusLom of charging 
tuition. Besides the income from this source 


a salary was frequently guaranteed to the 
mosLer, In Massachusetts and Connecticut 
these salaries began at an early date to displace 
the tuition fees (see Fnnrc Scnooi.s). Among 
the Dutch of New Netlierland and colonial 
New York a combination of tuition charges 
and salaries was invariable ill the public schools. 
In other colonies Lhc same cusLom generally 
held in the r.nsc of schools that were in any 
sense publicly controlled. Throughout the 
colonies there waa found more or less effort 
to exempt the poor from the customary tuition 
fees. 

In spite of widely varying conditions the 
nctual tuition charges throughout the whole 
colonial period were much alilto, varying of 
course with the degree of advancement in 
learning. At Watcrlniry, Maas., in 1602, the. 
town meeting fixed the charges as follows: 
"cnglish: 3:pence Per weeke & for wriglit- 
ing: 4: pence per weeke & for lnttcn : 6: 
pence per weeke for eacli scnllcr." At New 
Amsterdam in 1001 the burgomasters tliUB 
regulated tho elementary school charges: — 

"From every pupil quarterly as follows; — 

For each child whom lin Lcnuhcfl llio 

ft I) c, siiellinu anil rriuliiiR . . 30 at, (01) rls.) 
For lunching to rcnil noil write , . 50 at. (SI.00) 
For leaching Lo read, write, and cipher 00 at," (SI,20) 

The New Amsterdam Latin school at the 
same time charged six guilders (82,40) a quar¬ 
ter, The schools of the S. P, G, (see Societv 
FOn TIIK PllOPAOATION OF TUB GoSl'KI.) olllll'gCll 

fees for those able to pay. The teacher in one 
of these schools on Long Island (1714) received 
" 5 shillings per quarter (pay) for each scholar." 
The same rate was charged in a Pennsylvania 
German pnrochinl school at Lancaster (1747), 
and in a similar school in Philadelphia (17G0). 

An indentured servant, sold ns schoolmaster 
in Virginia (1774), charged the same rate Tor 
pupils outside of his mnsler's family, Some¬ 
what higher were the rates in the school of the 
Reformed Dutch Church of New York (1755): 
"for reading only, 5s.; for reading and writing, 
Sj., iritfi Od, for pew and ink; for tvading, writ¬ 
ing, and ciphering, 10s.; for singing, Gs,” It is 
interesting to note that, while in New England 
rates are frequently given by the week, in the 
middle colonies they arc almost always given 
by the quarter, and in the Sharlcstowu, S.C., 
Free School (1712) they arc gwen by the year. 
Rates in the ovening school wero higher Limn 
for the day school; thus at New Lotts, Flat- 
bush, N.Y., in 1080 the charges for day school 
per quarter were three guilders for a speller or 
reader, and four guilders for a writer; wliilo 
for the evening school the corresponding rates 
were four anil six guilders, respectively- (The 
guilder in wampum wns then worth about 
eight cents,) 

Most of the figures available for the colonial 
period show simply the ordinary tuition fees. 
A few others, however, are worthy of note, 
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In the Philadelphia echnol (iTiHIl), whore lui- 
tinn was Tour, bix, ami eight ■riiillinj'H fur rend¬ 
ing, writing, and ciphering, respcclively, _ we 
find the fits Cement: " bearding (diet, iv ashing, 
ludging, and schooling) Icim pounds for one 
whole year." In rural Pennsylvania (107H- 
1070) n mnster ngrcoil with n lather to tench 
Ilia children 11 lo Head ye liybell & if lie enuld 
do itl in a yenro or a lialfe yenre or a quartr. 
then we was to have 200 guilders." Ueen- 
siaimlly in MaasnclunicUs Hie tuition fee 
assumed the nature nf a town rain with .inci¬ 
dental correction Tor wasting cipiiiirtniiitiiss. 
Tima at Hadley, Mims., in 1G77 11 nil main 
children (from six yenra mild Id twelve nlinll 
. , . iiay to the Bconl such nn goo . . . lenn 
shillings by the yonr ami they llml rob not 
dive shillings by tin; year and nil others above 
the ngc expressed lliaL are found Illiterate and 
gne noL to paie ITive shillings by tho yonre." 
The custom, cnminnn elsewhere, of enlraiieo 
rec.i mul of sLnlnd presents In the mauler look 
little or no hold in cidnniul America. The 
only instance n( the cnlrnncc fee tinted below 
the eullegu occurs in lhislon (17-11), where 
" cuLry money " was demanded of " strangers," 
that is, or iiou-rcsiilents. One quasi-fee, 
additional to ordinary tuitiyii, ace ms to have 
been no minim In the north, the obligation nn 
Llnr part or the minils to furnish fuel, Tho 
lion ton master, of tho quotation above, made, 
said, " aa to Firing he had noL morn than Five 
,Shillings npiiuiQ " from the punils. In more 
rural communities the fuel iLself wns required. 
At Flntbunb, N.Y., in 1773, each pupil must 
bring " every nine montlis a load of wnnrl.” 
(See Cor,oNiAf. Peiiiud in Ambiiumn Educa¬ 
tion.) 

With the close of tho colimini period a new 
ineliLutinn appeared ill America, the academy 
(fj.u.), Generally Llie-sc schools charged tui¬ 
tion (even whore the elementary schools wore 
free). The Augusta Academy in Virginia 
(1775) fined LuiLion at " £l per annum for each 
scholar." Phillips Exeter Academy until J812 
charged no tuition, buL in that year fixed Its 
rales at S3 per quarter. Hoard in connection 
with this school was S‘2 per week (1700). In 
IS 16 a cDUnty academy in Georgia, which 
taught also the elementary branches, adver¬ 
tised " ra-tes of LuiLion im follows: Spelling, 
Heading, Writing, and Arithmetic, ten dollars 
per annum for each scholar; English Grammar 
and the higher branches of the MalliemnticN, 
fifteen dollars; Greek, Latin, and French 
Languages twenty-four dull am, payable quar¬ 
terly in advance." Hoard was Imd at " from 
sixly-fivo Lo eighty dollars per annum." 
During tho '30's the ordinary Now England 
academy charged tuition lit from S3 to 86 per 
quarter. In the mure rural districts hoard in 
connection wns advertised at from SJ to §1.50 
nor week. The New York academies arc 
fully reported by the Ilcgcnts, In 1330 moat 
rural rates of tuiLion were: for the elementary 


branches, 82 nr S 3 ; for the higher English 
branches, S-l nr 85; for the. classirnl Inngimgefl, 
35 or SO. Hoard in the nrigliluirlmiid varied 
frum 51.13 lu 33, with n median of nbouL 31.7.1. 
Until the Civil War then* wns little change in 
thn rural charges, board going up n very little. 
More high-priced Hchnrds, however, entered 
the held. Even in 1K|I7 llimi hnd been liulo 
incrcrum in tuiliuii, nllhougli board imil iluubleil, 
iivnraging now about SI.fill per week- Willi 
tlifi mlveiit of Mm public high school tuition 
charges were; dropped from public, mmnmlary 
education. The aeademirs which survive are 
almost exclusively privnLely nimlnilleil pre¬ 
paratory rcIiiioIh. Among tlm lieller known 
nrc tho Phillips Exeter and Andover, and St. 
Paul's, M-II. Thn former charge per annum 
luiliiiu 31 fill, mom 835 Lo 8200, hoard SW0 
lo 3270; ilie latter charges 335(1 Tor Luitiou nod 
resilience, besides laboratory and other fce.s. 
Tlu; mure fashiunnlde girls' uchunls charge 
higher rales, charges of 55(10 being noL unusual, 
Luilion and remdenee often exceeding 51000. 

The philanthropic neluiul societies (sen 
Pciiiui: iSuitnoL Siiuietibh), which in the early 
nineteenth century prepared the way for 
gencrnl public support of eiluralinu, some¬ 
times admitted pay pupils ns well ns charity 
pupils in order Lo rninnyp the Hligmu attaching 
to purely charitable insLiliilinns. The Au¬ 
gusta, tin., freeaeliord, cnmluclml ‘ rm the Lmi- 
cnslerian system ' offered (1H2I) " the best 
lingliflli od uc all nn fur ihrec dollars per quarter 
or for nuihing according Lo Liu; pleasure or 
ability of the parly Unit enters," The New 
York Public .School Society, in trying Lite 
same experiment, agreed in 1H20 upon Llm 
much smaller fees of twenty-five cents per 
quarter for Lhe Llircc lowest grades, fifty cents 
fur thn throe next, and nne dollar Tor the three 
highest grades. Eventually, these pay schemes 

failed- (<Sco Fijbb Schools.) 

Tho Ilia Lory or Lho gradual displacement 
of school fe.ca in America by public funds is 
tho history of the public soliotil ays loin. (Scu 
Fuse Schools.) Mn-ssncluiscLta led in the 
movement, abolishing fees from tho town 
schools during the first half of tho eighteenth 
century. Connecticut and New Hampshire 
soon followed. Elsewhere little wns done in 
this direction until Lite nineteenth century. 
So opposed wero people in general to tho idea 
of taxation for school support tlint nt first 
only small appropriations could bo secured. 
Such inadequate funds might be used along 
one or more of three lines: (1) Lo pay the tuition 
fees nf the poor ; (2) Lo furnish part of tho 
Bishool support, leaving tuition Tecs Lo supply 
the remainder ; nr (3) to provide freo instruc¬ 
tion for all during a term leas limn the full 
scholasLie year. Tho first plan 1ms been tlm 
ini tin I sin go of each developing system, In 
New England this step was taken in early 
colonial dnya ; elsewhere not until tho nine- 
lecnLh century. Pennsylvania, for example, 
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from 1802 to 1834 had a stale policy of this 
kind. In the South it was the usual form of 
state support of elementary education until 
the Civil War. The second lino of procedure, 
which combined public support with tuition 
fees, in cITcct lessoned the fees of nil. This 
was in many places a second stage in the evo¬ 
lution of public support, New' York State 
combined this plan with the preceding (and 
with Lhc succeeding) until 1807, the propor¬ 
tion of school funds raised by " rate bills 11 
(tuition fees) dropping from nearly all at the 
inception to 00 per cont by 1830 and to 9 
per cent by lSfi7, when the schools were made 
entirely Tree, It may be added — sLrange as 
it seems — that the proportion of school dis¬ 
tricts in New York which gave free tuition to 
the poor declined from above half in 1810 to 
only one in four by 1807. Tile third plan, 
that or keeping a shortened session absolutely 
free, was early devised in colonial Massachu¬ 
setts, where it remained the rule until the Hor¬ 
ace Mann revival. In most of the states this 
too has formed a transition to the comploto 
public school system, In fact, many of the 
states may he said even yet to bo in this tran¬ 
sition stnge, 

The colleges during the colonial period 
made hut small tuition charges. At William 
and Mnry tlio charges were " 20s, entrance 
anti 20s, a year for Pupilage for each scholar " 
(1724). UnLil 1810 tlio charges at Ynlo did 
not exceed 33s. From that timo they have 
gradually increased : $33 from 1810 to 1B52; 
then by stages of $38, J4B, ami $00 to SOO in 
1870 ; from 1874 lo 1RS7, $140 ; since 1867, 
$155. Harvard in 1833-1834 published fees 
as follows: — 

Instruction, Library, Loolurc-raom, Btawnrd's 

Dcimrlincnt, rent and nnre af rooniH . . 500.00 

Jiniird for 42 weeks at S1.U0 .... 70.80 

To.-vUwmJis ... .... 12.50 

Special repairs, etc., about .... 3.00 

In 1804 the first of these items was broken 
into $75 for tuition charges and $15 for “ ront 
and care of rooms in the college building." 
Sinco 1809 tuition fees of $150 have been ex¬ 
acted. Wide diversity prevails at present 
among American colleges in regard to fees. 
The state universities for the most part charges 
nothing except for law and medicine. Pri¬ 
vately endowed institutions generally exact 
fees, though a very fow (c.ff. Leland Stanford) 
charge nothing except ip tlio professional 
schools, The amount of the fees exacted is 
roughly correlated with the financial strength 
of the institution. Those institutions whoso 
invested funds fall below a half million of 
dollara group, in tlio matter of tuition fees, 
about a central tendency of $15 or $50 a year; 
where the invested funds lie between a half 
million and two millions and a half, tlio ccntrnl 
tendency of fens is §90 ; for universities whose 
funds arc above two and a half millions, the 
fees group about a central tendency of $125. 


In the last case nil those having funds ex¬ 
ceeding five millions (except Leland Stanford) 
charge about $150. The figures just given 
apply to Tees in the purely literary department 
only; in the vocational courses (law, medicine, 
engineering) the fees ponorally run higher, the 
maximum lining $250 in medicine and engineer¬ 
ing (Columbia, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology). 

Besides tuition fees, charges are ordinarily 
made in the laboratory courses for materials, 
A matriculation fee, perhaps of $5, is paid once. 
Gymnasium fees of from $5 to $10 are often 
exacted. A diploma fee of $6 or $10 is usual, 
For tlio higher degrees examination fees are 
often charged, amounting sometimes to $35. 

Two fairly distinct but opposing tendencies 
seem to emerge from the foregoing discussion. 
On the one hand, privately endowed institu¬ 
tions, principally in the East, have during a 
long period of years been increasing their fees, 
apparently as much as they can without un¬ 
duly cutting down attendance. On the other 
hand, the state, principally in the West, has 
been taking over more and more of education, 
with the consequent elimination of fees from 
the elementary school up through the uni¬ 
versity. W. H. It. 

RnrnriinceB: — 

England; — 

Lhacii, A. F. EnpliVi School* al lhc Reformation. 
(Wcslnilnalftr, 1890.) 

.ScAoolmas/cra' Fcnrlioot. (London, itnnunl.) 

Brown, A. M. tffuabcdinn ffrnuuiior AJiddIi. (New 
York, lOOli.) 

Germany i — 

Fiacnen, 1C. Gcschithlo rfca dciibcAen V’cltsse/iul/cln'o- 
alninlrj. (Berlin, 

Mhiitz, G. Dan Schullocetn ilcr ileulschcu Rcfonnntion. 
(Ilolilrlbcrg, 1002.) 

Monapn, If. JJru I inhere Lrhramt in Deutschland u. 
Oilcrrcich. (Leipzig:, 19 ID.) 

Hein, IV. TTnc-yAIr;|nlr(i"ucAca Ifamlhuch dcr PiUlnoogik, 
b.v. Schnloclil. 

SuiiMin, K. A. Kiicyklaiilutio ties gesnmniten Rrciehunoo- 
iinii Vntcrrichtiwcscng, b.v, Sahulgctd, 

France: — 

Dumsoh, F. JDfc/fonnnfra dn PUdnoogte, Pert I. b.vv. 

Grntnit£, Rclrihiltinn Scalnire. 

Fa rrm.NOTOV, K E. French Secondary Schools. (Now 
York. 11)10.) 

United States; — 

Amrri'mit Quarterly Jlcffiafer. (Andover and Fusion, 
1H20-1H12.) 

Faujkii, A. E. Tlio A'oiji Fort Fuli/io School. (New 
York, 1005.) 

Kciiorl of Sin/cruilciiifrnl of Public Jiisfrllclion aa jVciu 
Fori. (Alljniiy, 1855 .) 

Report of the licocnts of th a Uniter situ of the Slnto of New 
Fort. 

WicKHnsiiAsi, James TV. History of AVlucafiW in Ferm- 
ai/lcmiin, (LnucHstor, 1H M0.) 

FELBIGER, JOHANN IGNAZ VON (1724- 
17RS). — A prominent educator in Silesia and 
Austria. After studying theology at Breslau, 
ho joined Llio AuguaLininn Order at Sagnn in 
SiloBia, where he subsequently became abbot, 
and had oversight over the chnrchcH and sohoois. 
His into rest in education was aroused by the 
5S0 
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necessity □( reforming Lire scliaola under hia 
supervision anil by Lite Reports issund by llio 
Berlin Ileal School, caLablinlicrl liy Meeker (i?.d.). 
Me visited the ncliord at Merlin, and mis struck 
by t-Jin provision there jnntlo for tliu training 
of Icnchcra, and liy the Ubuliir and alphabetic 
method employed by J. F. Ililhii, one of the 
tenohera of the school. On hia reLurn he sent 
young men Lu be Lrniucd at Berlin, and himself 
hoL about the work of reform, lie founded a 
number nr normal Hchnola, taught iiersonolly, 
issued textbooks and cnlecluHina, and improved 
llic material conditions or Llic teachers. Ill 
1705 he drew up, ut the request of Frederick 
the Great, the behind IZcpulafioiui /or Homan 
Catholics in the Duchy of .Shiesin mid/he County 
uf (Hale. Me introduced better teaclicrB, 
minimized rote work, insisted on simultaneous 
iuHtriiclion ami unifnrmiLy of inslnictimi. 
For these ends he issued tables dealing with 
different subjects in their divisions and sub¬ 
divisions. These tallies were planed or hung 
before the class, and nil the pupiln could lie em¬ 
ployed on the same thing ill the same time. 
The alphabetic melhml was a mnemonic device 
by which initial letters of words or sentences 
were memorized fur purposes of recall. In 
177d Fcllngor was nummijncil tu Austria by 
Marin Theresa as General Director of Llic School 
System of Llic Austrian States, and laid the 
foundation oT the present Austrian uy tom; 
he repeated the work which Imd been so huccchs- 
ful in Silesia, mid now exercised great influence 
throughout Catholic Germany, His uolivily 
ivns cut whorl by lib retirement in J7B0 by Dm 
orders of Joseph II, who limited him to the 
Hungarian Hclmois. The strength of Fclhigcr 
wna Ills insight lulu educational needs; the 
defects of his systems worn the introduction 
of extremely mechanical processes of adminis¬ 
tration and instruction. Folbigur died at 
I'ressburg in 17BS. His chief works were 
Furilcrnngcn rm Sc/iidincisicr Mini Lehrcr der 
Trmahcliukn (Directions to Schoolmasters a a cl 
Teachers of the Primary Schools), liigcnschaften, 
Wmenschaften, uml Ilczeigcn rcchlschaffcner 
SchuUeule (Qualities, Knowledge, and Charac¬ 
teristics of Proper Schoolmen), nnd Mclhoden- 
buch. 

Sue Aukthia, Education in. 

Rdoiimcos: — 

UAHNAiin, II. AiJierifiui Jmirncf of Educaiian, Vol. IX. 
ii. nun. 

IlonMASM, K. I Up Ihrlincr HcalirJiule mid di'o kalho- 
lisclirii Xrhnlcn tlcMrriena md Oealtmicht, (Ili-rlin. 
IHGU.) 

llm'i'i;, It. L, J. (feitrhirhtr. ilea tlcnhclien Yolkuchnl- 
(tinllm. IHfiN.) 

IIeiu, W. finr-ukhiithllacha llmulhueh tier Plldognoik, 
B,v. Fethlgrr, 

■Schmid, IC, A. lincuklniUlttic. firs orsnuiuileii /iViiY/iujipa- 
mirl UiilerricMaweteiie, h.v. Fcihiger, 

Wm.Tiieii. IC. (I. Die (/rwulzUoe tier Plldagooitr lanae 
Don Fclhiaera. (Lciiizlg, 1003.) 

FELLENBERG, PHILIPP EMMANUEL 
VON (1771~1B'M). — Swiss philanthropist and 


educator; born nl Herne nf n nrdile family, llic 
father wns a man nf considerable learning, and 
his mother wan imbued with n deeply religious 
spirit. Under surli influences, to which was 
added the pitiable coudilmn nr u | n rge part of 
the Hwiiw pup ul at inn nt Unit Lime, It was not 
mirprising Hint Felleuberg devoted himself 
to r.duealinnid reform. Fur him Lite only 
menus Tor the moral and economic iniprove- 
rnent of n country lav in rilucuLinn, Ilis curly 
efforts were direr Led I n the education of his 
n wit children, Lu wluiin lie an on added a few 
others. In 1H07 lie, founded the. Literary 
Institution or Academy, in which llic children 
of nobles ami gentry were to lie received, The 
Fclleiibcrg homo wns close to Ncuhof, noil an 
intimacy sprang up bcLwren the oilier l^ollon- 
berg mid I’eslalozzi, in wliieh the boh soon 
'oined. Not only was bn sliimilaLcd liy Pesln- 
ozzi’.H ideas, Imt his riilhcr bud delivered an 
nddress before the Helvetian .Society on The 
Necessity of lmpriming National Education, 
which encouraged him In apply himself Lo a 
study of education, The age, Inn, was one of 
philanthropic and humanitarian movements, 
ami several experiments had already linen inado 
in his own country, with which lie wqh familiar; 
and a literature on the subject had sprung up 
under Basedow's influence. lu 17nn Fdlcn- 
lierg purchased an estate at MlturhenbucliHCc, 
which, under the inline of llofwyl, was to be¬ 
come widely known. In 1804 In: under In ok Llic 
education of mime poor children, and associated 
l'estaln/.j'.i with the work, 1ml the overpowering 
iirliiiiiiiHlrnii vj* rmilinn and exmiiivn tlmrmiKb- 
ness of Fell ei ill erg were too much for the great 
lonelier, whose only guides were sympathy and 
direction. An effort made in is 17 In combine 
forces failed for similar reasons. Fcllonbcrg's 
charity schoul did not meet with great success 
until it was plnenil in the charge of Welirli (g.u.) 
in IH08, and developed into the agricultural 
or poor school. A normal course for Swiss 
teachers was introduced during the summer 
vacation entirely at the expense of Fellenbcrg, 
hut through some jealousy the Berne teachers 
were soon forbidden In uLLentl. A real inter¬ 
mediate or practical school for the children of 
the middle classes was founded in 1S27, while 
in 1B23 Fnllcnbcrg'd wife bad already rounded 
a school for poor girls, which wan under llie 
charge of a daughter or the founder. Tho 
ideal which Folleulierg set before liiinHelf wns 
to realize, midi a system ns BesLnluzzi had in¬ 
dicated in his Lcoiinni and fieri rude, and in 
IN07 lie called oil his eiinlempnrniics Lo follow 
I'eHLidnzzi’H plan. The aim of his ins Li lu lion 
was " Lo develop nil the faculties of our nature, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, ami Lo en¬ 
deavor in train nml uniLc them in one harmoni¬ 
ous system which shall form the most perfect 
character of which the individual is susceptible." 
He emphasized Llic need of vocational prepara¬ 
tion in nil grades of society; upright and noblo 
leaders were as necessary ns reliable and honest 
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followers. While the individual bent was to 
ha folia wee! ill the choice af vocation, satisfac¬ 
tion with one’s sLalion in life was ns important 
a lesson ns any other work of the school. And 
in this way the vocational preparation was to 
bo combined with moral and religions training, 
Educationally, too, FcHenbcrg regarded manual 
activity as the necessary complement to the 
sense perception and object leaching of I'eata¬ 
la/,zi. Thus the most significant feature in 
these schools was the provision for manual 
labor, Ilofwyl Woe nu os Late with an area of 
six hundred acrea. The chief occupation was 
agricultural, not only for its physical and moral 
influences, blit to defray the expenses of llm 
institution. For the poor children such work 
was frankly vocational; for the pupils in the 
Literary Institution the aim was to prepnre 
those who would same day have estaLcs of Llicir 
own to acquire an intelligent interest in their 
management, In addition to this occupation 
there sprang up other industrial employments. 
e.g. the manufacturn and repair of agricultural 
implements, a printing establishment, the 
making and repair of clothes, and other work 
which a large institution dnily ended for. The 
pupils of the poor school were kept up to the 
age of twenty-one, nml their studies included, 
besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, draw¬ 
ing, Binging, natural history, geography, history, 
geometry, and mensuration, botany, ngricul- 
turo, Imnd-work, and religion, Some of theso 
pupils wore later promoted to the higher de¬ 
partments and trained ns teachers. In the 
uglier school a refunned curriculum was intro¬ 
duced, retaining Ilia classics, but also empha¬ 
sizing modern languages, sciences, drawing, 
music, and the practical work. Physical ex¬ 
ercise and military drill formed an important 

E art of the work of all pupils in Lho institution. 

ut, above all, Fcllcnberjg laid emphasis on 
religious and moral education. While religion 
was regarded by him as n basis far morality, 
lie did not neglect the moral training which 
comes from social contacts. The institution 
on a small scale was a copy of society, with its 
class divisions, which Fcllcnbcrg accepted as 
divinely ordained, and the individual was but 
a member in itj hence the relations between 
the pupils were important for the formation of 
moral character. For a time a system or self- 
government was tried, but was abandoned. 
Oil the whole, Fcllanborg relied on the influence 
of example, strict vigilance, and the complete 
eradication of the slightest corrupting in¬ 
fluences. Rewards and corporal punishment, 
in so far as these are external forms of stimulus, 
wero not employed; Lruo work was its own 
reward, and a hoy who merited corporal pun¬ 
ishment had no place in the institution. From 
Ilofwyl colonies were sqiiL out to neighboring 
districts; the best known of theso was the col¬ 
ony of thirty boys which wns settled in 1810 
at Mcykircli, about six miles from the central 
institution. Alter the death of the founder 


in 1314, the charge of the institution devolved 
on his elder son, William, who associated 
W. 11. Moiinich with himself as director of tlia 
Literary Institution and the Ileal School. Bub 
one school after another had to be closed, until, 
by 1848, none remained. In 1BS4 the can¬ 
tonal normal school ivas moved from MUnclicn- 
huchsec to Ilofwyl. 

The Fellonberg movement exercised a great 
influence on education in Europe and America. 
Among the pupils or the literary institution 
were found princes and nobles from most of 
the European countries. From America enmo 
Robert Dale Owen, the son of Robert Owen 
(r/.u.). Tile institution was almost as famous 
internationally as that of Fcstalozzi at Yver- 
dun. As early as 1810 Lord (then Mr.) 
IJrouglinm (fj.u.), in giving evidence before an 
educational committee, referred in high terms 
to Lhc work of Fellonberg, and led to some 
articles on the subject in the Edinburgh Rc- 
niew, Voln. XXXI nnd XXXII (1817 and 1818). 
About 183.5 George Edmondson opened a school 
at Queenwoad Ilall, Hampshire, wliero ho 
gave instruction in agriculture, maintained 
science and technical departments, a black¬ 
smith's shop, and printing press, and empha¬ 
sized practical instruction. Professor Tindall 
(g.e.) was one or his teachers, and Itcnry Faw¬ 
cett ( 7 , 1 /.) 011 c of Ilia pupils. The most noLablo 
influence which came from the Ilorwyl insti¬ 
tution was not on the moral or intellectual 
Bide, but took the form of the manual labor 
movement in America, in which many colleges 
had their origin and in which may be traced 
the system of working one's way through 
college. 

See Manual Lauoii Institutions, 

Rnforences: — 

Bahnaiw. /tincrican Journal 0 / Ediienfi'on, Vol, III, 
nil. GDI—BOO j XIII, |)|). 323-330; XXVI, pp. 3ED- 
aoB. 

Fei.LKKIibiiu, tSiIANDBL. Dialler von Ilofwul. (Eorna, 
1043.) 

Kino, W. Tho JniWlifl'ons of Do FeHcnlierfl. (London, 
1042 .) 

Letters from Ilofwul ■ ■ • with on Appendix containing 
TVooitbridgas Sketches of Ilofwul. (London, 1842.) 

FELLOW OR FELLOWSHIP; SCHOLARS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS, —England, —In the 
original English usage the term " fellow " wns 
used in the universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford as equivalent to the Latin foetus. Fel¬ 
lowship thus was applied in the literal aense, 
ns “ the HpiriL of equnlity and companionship 
which should prevail among the recipients ’ 
of bcnefnclars' bounty, In the statutes of 
Merton College, Oxford, followed by many 
Other colleges, the founder decreed that the 
college wns to he culled Ilia House of the Schol¬ 
ars of Merton. The college was designed 
mainly for students in arts or philosophy, who 
would pnss on to the sLudy of theology 11 at 
the award or their Warden and Fellows 11 
(i.c. socii), though permission might be given 
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to four nr five to In; aUkIpiiIk in cnnoii law, Fclhius of (lie fiorh-ly, wjt I her Here jW/'Jivi in 
or even civil law. A grammarian wnn In llm inliTcotirsi: uf lik* Mi llteir livin' end, arc 
l>c AlipoinL olI to whom mil only fiLuck’iils in in like imtiuu-r, nl their; ilcuLli, In linvc ri?i*h'Mna- 
grammar, but also riny of " the solmlnrs,’’ might licnl Imriiil among llicir fellowsi nml l»ri?Llirctk. JJ 
it r vu recourse' Lo obtain instruction "in llie Tin* srlinliirx could retain lln-ir plnn-H hii lmii; 
Latin discourse or iiliom.” Tin; number uf as they <lid not break Liu? rules by misconduct, 
Bcliolnra wna to be dependent on tin- finniicinl nr accept a bi'iielier, nr liiurmm; re pul urn. They 
resources of the house, bul eiu-U scholar wiih Jillrd up Lhc vnciiucii’H in lln-ir Innly. Imwiwr 
Lo receive annually fifty ahilliiigs (from wltii-li iiilhiinniH Iliry might hi-i-unie, through fm-rense 
wna In be deducted the cost of cmnimuis). of value nf Lin- cslulra li-fi, Finally, In hIiow 
T he scholars were to be divided inlu rhisses uf how Hrlf-enitlninoil and Hi-lf-Riiviriu-il Llie 
twenty, or ten, if necessary. nml tlu; disem'lesi Ikumi- wiih, in llu- eleetinu uf i!n- warden, noveli 
of the scholars were to bo elioHon iih pncpustnra of Lin* nrnior Mi lmlurs were In nnk fur uumiiiu- 
or ilenna over the real, mill to art ns ruadjutnrs LimiH or persons 11 lu-hinging Lo the llnuflo or 
of the warden in " the care of the younger elsewhere," from nil llu- M-lmliUn; then linving 
sort, and ns Lo llicir proficiency in Hlmly and heard nil ihr-y l-iiiiIiI iim in iln- “ energy, probity, 
Rood behaviour." Them- pncpuslorH were in nml honour " of i-ui-Ii suggi-sii-il imme, lo choose 
have a snmcwlint more liberal allownnrc than the heal three nml to give in these Ihri-e iiimn-.s 
the other scholars. Moreover, in every ehiim- lo lilt* visitor who wiih in make lln- limil chuicr. 
her in which scholars resided, line wna lo In- Oripimilly, llu-n, the college wiim Llie bully innili- 
cho.HL-n of more mnlurc ago Limn llm others, up of Ihc warden nml lln- nebular. 1 *, nil living 
" lu have a HuperiiiU’iulcticc over llie oilier nn the rmimlnlinn, with allowances »h m-Uhil 
fellows." ThroughoiU llicsn ipiolnlimiH from by the stultiLes, living there urdiunrily lo nlinly 
Llie Merlon Slalnli'H, it will lie aeon llml tlm all Iheir lives, uidi-s* iln-y should In; preferred 
sludeiila are " scholars " in rrlulion lo lln- lo |t hencliiv. They wi re nil liieinlieiK of llie 
college, nml " fellows " in rclnliun lu one an- snrii-ly or lomse, llim-fun- all aorii, all fellows 
oilier. Whether aenior or junior, all were of one another. 

called HcliularH, and in Llu-wlmle body, wiirdeu Aluml Kill!, .Simon Dip, Arehbjshnp of 
and Hnholnra, wlmlever llicir standing, wiih ('aiUwImry, foumleil u new eullegi>, called 
centered the wholii ouulrul of iho oullego. The Cniilcrlniry Liillcgc, nl Oxford. The wurileii 
colleges, consisting of secular sliidculH in train- and Lhrro of the twelve fellows were Jlenedic- 
ing ns fli-ciilar ell,-ray. ]«:cnwii? incorporated lino monks. llie oilier eight being «i'enljir 
bodies, exactly purulh’l lo the inomwlerieH uf hLuiIi-iiLh. In lltllfi lln- arcliluHlinp ejorded llie 
U'RUhirK, ami ennic lu aeipiiro "a nliar« nf llml wai'deii mid llie ihree luniiks, and mibal.ilnleil 
influence in llie Univcmily which the i'mIiiIi- four Hi-enhir m-lmlarH. The new wardi-n np- 
iialunenl of powerful nioiiiisLi-riea had iiIiimihL poiuleil wn« tin- faun urn .lolm Wyrlif, nml about, 
monopolized in (In- hands of ihr lleRnlnrs, and llie mime lime new htuliiten were drawn up. 
wielding lliat inllnenee fur Ihc benelll of Lilli Them* nlaluleH were devised lu nneouiARO 
church in llie nilvniieeiui'iil of lln- Hi-ciilnr grinbinles in purHiiu liiRher Hludiea, rallu'r Ilian 
elciRj’, who for lack of support nml riirimniRr- midi-rprailnole work. ThealJilulcflHlinw" limv 
niciU in Iho llniverHilii'«, were molly ih-cayi-d ihiiriniglily llie iliumL i>h of tbuilerlmry CiiIIprc 
in learning." From u papal hull of I2NI) ii were regardnl «m meiuhers id mu: family, ilic 

npjicara Hint Merton CoIIi-rc won founded for term 'fellow' being hlill used in iln Original 

forty Hcbulav.a. Viicancieu omirriiiR were lo hi-hsu of enmrade. The fellnws were to diesa 
be filled up by llie unanimous vole of llie alike, lu alleiul nuuM lugellier in tlm early 
warden, and at h-nHt Mix Buniur nchulnra, cumli- morning, lo go ingellier lu llie selnndri, nccoin- 
dates of llie founder'd kin or liman coming: from liunird by a Hcrviml who ulnmlil carry llicir 
n diocese ia which tlm college held properly ImnlcH, lo lake their inenl.a lugetliei 1 , to go out 
to Imve llie nreferenen. All llie Helmlars wen; walking in coupInH after vp«|icr«, nml ul night 
required lo nine lognthor in the refectory, and la occupy four or five common ilnrmilnrien." 
one or Ihc sclmlarH was to read aloud in Latin Wyclif nml Ida fellowa were ejected in 1370, 
during meals. The warden received fifty No IciigLh of limn w«n prem-ribed in the uinLulea 
inarka a year for his table, anil bad allowances for a Ri-holur mniiiniiifl in llie college, It was 
for Her van l.s, wardrobe, ami liorm-a. Oner a a lime of preparation for rh-riml life, in llie first 

year be hud to ride lo examine the different place. A buy rami' lu llu- university, miy at 

catnliiH belonging Lo the Inui.an, rei'eive llm rmitn fourLeeii yearn nf age,mill lln 1 Hinges by which 
fur Llm piinL year, nml fix them for llu- coming he ullaiiiVil In llie liigliest degree in divinity 
year. There wero a vine-warden, three or four and hemmo a prieHl ran parallel, anil Inilli 
clinpliiinn, lljrr.eImranrs, and live auditors of hr- aims might, be iiltiiined by twenly-Jivn yenra 
couiUa, bcsidoH the deaiiH, Alleniliuice was of age. The Heholnrs iiri-'dml means uf sub- 
rcriuircd, " as Tar na their leisure serves," nl siaLencc, to reach Ibis doiildu end, even if they 
the canonical hour of celebruLion of inassca on went through all tlm singes nnnnnlly, belwcen 
holy and oLhcr days. The foiiiidcr mokes fourteen ami Iwcnty-live years of n(je. But 
quite char what lie means by a follow in the as they would vary in length of lime, no 
following article of the statutes; " Also the limit was fixed. Moreover, although scholars 
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might achieve! their academic ami ecclesiastical Ilftll, (q.fl.)j iw his Ifnmble Motion to the Parfta- 
nirng, yet, if no promotion were available, the JJieiii of England concerning the Advancement of 
rfuliolttM oi‘ fcllowt* could hardly he turned out Learning and Reformation oj the Universities, 
of the colleges on that account. Accordingly, advocates the reduction of those " Friar-like 
as Ilubcr supposes, the practice was esUu- Lists of Fellowships " into a foyer number, and 
fished for Hie Fellows to retain their allowances those retained to be given to specialists who 
and residence until they obtained some bone- may act as professors, and pursue original in- 
lien. Huber enntinues: “ In Llifi political tnm- vestigalions on Lhe one hniul, mid to others or 
pests of the fifteenth century, nearly all other “more patient heads " who shall instruat 
stipends disappeared and the whole academic whoever come for instruction; and perhaps □ 
population diminished, the CJullcgR-Followa third kind, for those 11 worn out with contcin- 
hccume gradually the ae.Lunl stein of the Uni- plations and those greater labors of the mind 
varsity. Fluty generally became masters, and who might thus sit warm and know nothing 
in fact applied Lliemselves to Lhe business of less than necessity in Llioir honored old age.” 
tmehing,and succeeded to Lhe authority of tho "Six fellowships tints awarded," says Hail, 
ancient Tfinclior-Aristucrncj'." The tendency " would do more than aix score at Lliis present 
for Lhe older sLudcul.s to need maintenance for do." The late Professor J. 12. B. Mayor, in 
linger periods made a differentiation or the his Life of Mallhew Robinson (p. 28, note 1), 
fellowship as applied to. the allnwauce to tho states on the authority oT Cniamy that there 
older members of the foundation, and was were fellowship examinations in ’1650, which 
transformed inLo a life maintenance for post- included versification, uiua voce questions, and 
graduate distinguished students — and the other exercises. But the examination ap- 
tmn " fellow " specially applied to each, while parcnlly could be overruled by party spirit 
the term " scholar ” was given to the younger and pcvsonul considerations. Wordsworth, in 
students nil the foundation. At lhe Reforma- Sr.lwlne Acadtmicae (p. 344), notes that when 
tion, fellows had to show their acquiescence Richard Bentley, in 170(1, became muster of 
in the Protestant doctrines, lull otherwise Trinity College, Cambridge, lie found thnL the 
there was a survival of old custom, with regard custom was to examine candidates for fellow- 
to attendance at chapel nnrl hall, and even as ships (and scholarships) in the chapel viva voce 
to celibacy, In hrith Oxford and Cambridge before the mnstcr and seniur follows. Wovcls- 
in tlic .statutes of most cnllegns, fellowships worth reprints (fin'd., p. 348), the earliest Trin- 
vvero restricted tn natives of particular counties, ity College Cambridge examination papers ho 
nr dioceses; in some cohos they were limited has seen, which included questions historical, 
to those who eanie frmn certain schools. Home- googrnplucol, and grammatical (three separate 
times they were, chosen by seniority from tho papers). He also summarizes the views of 
scholars; sometimes preferentially to lie from Dr. Iliehard JJaviea, late fellow of Queen's 
Lhe scholars. HmucTimes fellowships were oh- Cnllegr, Cambridge, as given in his O’encraf 
tilined by purchase. .Sometimes they were Rfnfc of Education in the Universities (1740). 
conferred by inundate nf tlm sovereign, lint not in which Davies proposed to abolish "close 11 
without keen resistance by Lhe university fellowships and scholarships, to terminate 
from 1377 onwards. (See Mullingar's I history fellowships ten years after the first degree, and 
of U n Ivors Hi/ of Cautbridffe, Vol. II, p. 28 fi, cl to sequestrate suflieienL fellowships to provide 
se.f].) for at least fifty professorships in each univer- 

Similnvly .Sir Walter Mihlnmy, in founding siLy, Lo lie remunerated, in parL, according to 
(Lfi.84) Emmanuel College, Cambridge, tho the attendance of pupils, 
first I'mleslnnL fmindatiou, endeavored to re- In the eighteenth century, and even in the 
sist the growing practice of fellowships becum- nineteenth century, fellows once on the founda- 
ing a life maintenance, Though he included tion remained on it for lire without performing 
the restriction of vacating the fellowship within any services, and often were perpetual absentees 
a year of admission to the doctor’s degree, King from their colleges. AfLor University Coin- 
Charlos I arbitrarily overruled the statute, and missions in 18o0 and 1877, new statutes wero 

Eiumanual College had to full in lino with the drawn up for the colleges, taking away, ortli- 

other colleges in 1027; nod though the Long nnrily, restrictions as Lu place of birth and rc- 
I’ftrliiuncnt, in 1011, declared King Charles I’s liil-ionsliin to founders, etc,, and limiting the 
di.spi'iisaliiiii illegal, it dues not seem Hull their tenure of ordinary fellowships usually in Cnm- 
antion liiul much effect. Mullingnr (.History bridge to six years and in Oxford to seven years. 
of Cambridge University, Vol. II, p. 3H7) says of The conditions td election vary in Lhe two 
the first half nf the* seven Lean lit century: universities, and in the different colleges of 
" Tlicre. is indeed only too good reason for con- ench university. For instance, at St. John’s 
eluding that Lite award nf a fellowship solely College, Cambridge, under the statutes of 1882, 
on the ground of ninrit was the exception rather celibacy is no lunger imposed as a condition, 

than the rule; ami even the outgoing fellow The length of tenure is six years. The emolu- 

gencrully contrived lu obtain a cerium ‘ eon- mentis about £200 a year lo each fallow. The 

siilerulion, 1 as the price of l,he cxcrLion nf his in- number nf fellowships is fifly-six, or which five nro 
/luenre in favor of ii successor.” In 10-10 John reserved ns professorial fellowships, about thirty 
vol. n — 2 q 593 
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are tenable hi conjuiiclloii anil in mlliiliun lo 
llieir salaries ns holdera of college offices, c.g. 
lniruar, tutors, etc., and ni leant Lwoniy-lwo 
nrc available iih ordinary lellnwsliips. The 
election iH vented in the council (via. Liu; mauler 
together with twelve fellows of nt least three 
yearn' standing from their firaL degree, who Hindi 
bo elected from Lime to lime liy the master nml 
fellows of tlm college), who may call in other 
follows nr outsiders, Lo help In oarer Inin the 
unhJicnlionH and proHcioncy of the mmlidali'N. 
‘he electors, severally, muni make the declarn- 
lion: " 1 do solemnly declare that 1 will vole 
for llinl person who is, in my judgment, the 
rnost fit Lo ho a follow of (lie college, as a place 
of education, religion, learning, and research." 
The five professorial fellowships nt Si. Jnlin’s 

College, Cambridge, are reserved ns lulditimml 
emoluments to profeasors of the University of 
Cambridge, nml arc in mldiLiau to tlm fellow¬ 
ships, winch nrc licatawcd on holders of ofliciid 
positions in the college, who do not vara In 
their fellowships by lapse of Lime. A fellow, 
at Hi. ,](din's College, who Inn served the 
college for LweuLy years in some official posi¬ 
tion, may, under provisions specified, hold his 
fellowship far lire. The fellows of n college in 
Cambridge are ordinarily chosen from miuingst 
era doa ten of that college, but llir; dec Lora usually 
Slave power to elect it graduale from tiny either 
college in the university, mid gem-railV from 
any college in cither Lhe university of Cam¬ 
bridge or Oxhird. In Cambridge college* lhe 
election to fellowships is ordinarily made with¬ 
out any further special cxmniimlhm oil hoc, 
Lhougli the injnLrnrj' practice prevails at Oxhird, 
where graduates of one college may try for 
fellowships at other colleges, mid prcacni llicni- 
Belvcs fur fellowship exaiuinminim either in 
Lheir own or in rdmost anv other Oxford college. 
At Felcrliouflc, Cambridge, the slaluirs give 
power in elect Lo one fellowship, or mure, a per¬ 
son " eminent lor science or learning," uhellirr 
a graduate or Cninhridge ur Oxford, nr not. At 
(icmville and Cains College, Cambridge, it is 
explicitly slnted Lhal the governing lmdy has 
power, in electing a tallow, tu attach any special 
condition in tlm tenure of his fellowship, which 
may seem Lo them desirable in Lhe interests of 
Lhe college. In Lhe past fellowships have been 
hold free from any spimilird or even implied ub- 
ligalinn to cnnducl any special research, or Lo 
tench, or In write a bunk. The college was 
a ciirpnrnlirin taking steps to provide for its 

E dunl emiLiimnnce, through a HLieecssinn uf 
vs. It iusisli'il mi mi atmosphere of loyally 
to nil iJm tiiiilitiniiH of the fouiuJnliuii niLI jls 
developments, nml relied upon Lhe exercise of 
f^enei-iil personal influence rather than any 
literary output. The dnvelnpmimt of scliolar- 
Hhip, though not explicitly demanded, became 
part of the tradition, and any dignified and 
outstanding work done by n fellow was wel¬ 
comed ns adding Lo Lhe wealth of the college 
tradition. 


Hut, nol withstanding the great variety in Iha 
conditions of award, the unnniimuiH tendency in 
the colleges of both uni vend Lies now is Lo award 
ordinnry fellowships on and for research work, 
and imt merely an prizes for good nendemic 
w-nrk. There is nu implicit undertaking on Lhe 
part of fellows to prumnle in minus renl, though 
not usually defined way, the advancement of 
learning. There is, miumliiucH, tlm explicit 
undi.-rnUuding tlinl the elected fellow " con¬ 
tinue in prnmute his researching" in some 
definite Htuilj*. 

In the Oxford colleges fellowships are usually 
awarded after n competitive examination, nml, 
ns already a la led, Candida Lea nrc received or¬ 
dinarily ni difTeri-iiL cullegra from tliaL of which 
they have been member* as undergraduates. 
All Honin' College aL Oxford is u college in which 
llmrc are no undergraduates, no Hint it e,onfiials 
solely of a wnrdcu nml fellows, with two chap¬ 
lains nod clerks, l’rovisini) in made for forLy 
fellowships iu all, Hnini- open, nml Home reserved 
for special piirpnsvn, Al Magdalen College, 
Oxford, the fellowships (by Llu> n lain tea of 1HH2) 
nre to munlicr not less than thirty luir more limn 
forty, under the same Condition* ns All Hauls’, 
111 additinii to the rnllegc fellowships, there 
nre. nt Oxford two Craven university fellow¬ 
ships ami three Ibideliflta I raveling Jrllowslijpg. 
For the Craven election may he made with or 
without cxnniiimiiuii. The fellowship in ten¬ 
able for two years, mid eight iiumLlm of each 
year of tenure muni lie spent nbrnnd in study 
m some plane approved by tin- electing hoard. 
The Hadeliffe traveling femnvHhlpH are awarded 
In eiiemirugi* Llic Hliuly of medical seiunce, mid 
tho fellows nre required to Hluily nbrinul, 

Tim newer universities in Ureal 11 riInin, 
Manchester, Liverpool, liirniiiigham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, nod the University of Willed. all have 
fellowships, mmully of tlm value of from £100 
loXlfil) u year, nworded lo recent distinguished 
graduates' In undertake special specified re¬ 
search Work, in Ureal Uriluin or abroad, Tui 1 one, 
two, nr three years. In these nwnrdH Hlate- 
ineni of tlm pru|iosed subject of research is 
made liy cut'll enmlidnln, nml the pursuit of the 
research is obligatory no the elected fellow, 
in the place (at home or abroad) agreed upon 
by the elec Ling bon id of the university and 
himself. 

In the .Scotch uui vend ties there arc many 
fellowships, with ninny varied, conditions, all 
or nearly all awarded on examinations (id fioc, 
or on uisKerlatioiiH, or an hath. They arc 
usually tenable for three nr four yearn, imu vary 
in value from about XBl) id X2IJI) n year. In 
the Shaw Fellowship in Mental Philosophy in 
lhe University nr Edinburgh, the holder may be 
required in the [mirth nr fifth year of tenure to 
deliver n course id fnur lectures in that univer¬ 
sity, though graduates of any Scotch university 
may compete for the fellowship, 

In the University of Dublin (founded 1701) 
Hie conditions fur fellowships were founded, 
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originnlly, oil the linage of Trinity College, plus tniLion charges, if any. linn been included 
Cambridge, There is n Provost and seven among the fellowships, and any appointment 
senior fellows, in whose hands chiefly is the with a smaller stipend among the scholarships, 
administrative side of the college. There lire Bringing President Hull's figures up to the year 
twenty-six junior fellows, of whom fifteen are lfiJl, I lie total number of fclIowBliips in these 
tutor fellows. Junior fellowships am awarded thirteen iiisliluliaiis is 272, of a total annual 
on examination. There are mi (UnnlitinhM of value of §130,250, nhout half of which comes 
research imposed, but in course or Limn they from spccinl fellowship endowments ami linlf 
ordinarily lead up to tutorships, if the fellow from general university funds. The total 
remains in Lhc college. The senior fellowship number of grmluiiLe scholarships exceeds -100. 
are chosen from the junior fellows, and the The total annual appropriation for follow- 
offices, which are conjoint, are valuable ap- ships and scholarships, including Mia schalar- 
pointmentH. In Llio now lloyal University of ships available in the professional schools ami 
Ireland junior fellowships are of the value of in the undergraduate college, makes no incon- 
£‘200 a year, for four years, in which no tench- sidcrable item in the university budgets. At 
ing must be undertaken. They arc awarded Harvard and Columbia it amounts to more 
ofLim amongst graduates of two yours' standing, than 3100,000 per annum. 

J. E. G. dh M. The fellowships range in unnuol value from 

See Exiiinmfl.va; Scnm.Aif Si Of) to nearly SI, '500, (he stipend of the John- 

United Slates.— In the United States a ston appointments at Johns Ilopkina, The 
fellowship is now an appointment ordinarily, for normal stipend is perhaps S500, In endowed 
a single year, carrying u stipend to enable a institutions where Luilion fees are charged, the 
student to complete the requirements for Llio amount is naturally higher than in the stale 
Fh.D, degree, nr less frequently for advanced institutions where tuition in free, and the fellow- 
nrofcflsional work. It is not, ns it still is in ships in the city univcrailica, with their high 
England, a more or Iiwh pciinmumt title, and living expense^ nrc likely to he larger Umn tlinse 
the fellow here 1ms nn voice in the government in the rural institutions. Nowhere is there 
of Lhn institution. Traces of the older mean- found as elaborate or as highly endowed a 
ing may still be round; for example, tlic corpo- system ns Lliul for the Rhodes scholarships, 
rate Lille of Harvard University is ''The Fresi- which, so far ns the American scholars arc eon- 
donl and Fellows of Harvard College." cerned, is practically a fellowship system. 

The first American fellowship, in the present The figures given above do not give the tolul 
sense of the word, was the A'lncy ftillnwsliip aid rendered in tlinso institutions La eniididalc* 
established in 1803 at Yale. This was followed for the doctor’s degree. It is usually tnoltly 
in 1BGH bv Lhc. Harris fellowship nL Harvard, understood that assistant* are to devote ii con- 
Tlie real beginning of the fellowship system, siderable portion of their time to graduate work, 
however, came in 187fi t when twenty university for which no tuition fee is charged, Advanced 
fellowships were estahlisliwl at Johns Ilonkins, work is also ilono under grants Trout the Oar- 
eacli hearing a stipend of SHOO, less tuition, ncpjic Institution and other aimilur endowments, 
The establishment of a fellowship lias become or in separate institutions’, such as the llockc- 
a favorite form or bequest or memorial gift, feller Institute. Men on permanent appuiiil- 
partly because there are comparatively few meat in smaller institutions, loo, nrc nflen 
permanent uses for funds loo small to endow given leave of absence on linlf pay to ennbh' 
professorships or erect buildings. them to complete Lhe work for Lhc dodor* 

The present development of the system may degree at one of the universities, 
ho seen from n report, made in 100G Iiy Fresident Appointments lo university fellowships imil 
G. Stanley Hull of Clark Umversilj', regarding graduate scholarships are announced publicly, 
the fcllowfiliips and selinlnrahips available in the and Hie appointment is regarded as part uT lhe 
institutions, at that time members of the Asso- academic a ft a of the incumbent. Provision is 
ciaLion of American Universities: California, always made for a studenL of high academic 
Catholic, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, promise who docs not need financial aid, lo 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins. Michigan, Penn- retain the title while waiving Lhe stipend, 
sylvnnia, Princeton, •Stanford, Virginia, Win- Or the 272 fellowships cited above, 58 only 
eon,sin, Yale. Of these, Stanford has no arc limited to the graduates of any particular 
fellowships. Tho other , 1 1 give a fairly accurate institution. Classified in another way, about 
picture of the conditions throughout lhc United one third or Lhc fellowships are attached lo 
•States, though it must he remembered that most specific departments or divisions of study, mid 
of tho more richly endowed and supported in- two thirds lire not so restricted. In tlu’ liiller 
atitu Lions are included in this list. caso llicre is ordinnrily nn informal distribution 

The distinction between fellowships and in order lliul no group may be left entirely 
scholarships is very confused, and the cnmli- without ft reprcseiitalive. _ The limileil «p- 
Linns of award ami tenuru arc fur from uniform, poiiitmenls are ordinnrily in fellowship* prn- 
Iu nmny cases this in duo to l he technical word- vided by special emlowniont, and the lin¬ 
ing of bequests. In the following si a Lis ties limited in loose supported from the general 
any appointment of an annual value of S35U university fluids. 

505 
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In a lew r.imrfl il in Mliinilnled llml llm ill* 
muulmnl niinll sluilv idiruuu, ami in ninny otlmin 
he may do kii l»v special piriiiiHsinii. Tim 
nnmitRT «f Amww.iuw. however, who wish In 
hL inly in Europe fur a full year nr loner r is 
thmrciumig, mill n ciiiwiiluinlili! iiuiubi r id ihm 

ub Lain llliml ph Hclnihiwhipii. 

There (ire ninny inleresling individual mi* 
dowmi!ills, fur uJiaiiniln, n frllowshin in Ameri¬ 
can areliicoloRy nl tliu newly founded Uniycr- 
tjily of Mexico. S live in I of llm In rue I'linniml 
anil oilier industrial r,nr|irirnLiruin miiiiilniii 
rcNcarch fellowships. This type id fellowship 
Inis been liiirlieiilnrly developed nl llm uni- 
versilioH of Mii'.liiRun, Konmis, inn) l'iHshorc. 
Al Illinois Uiere are len S, r i()l) fell own I dps in 
ex peri i nen Ul uiiKiin-miiH. Al Anilieml cuIIcrp 
Hi ere in mi iulnriwliiiR emlnwuwiiL hnnwii ns 
Lite Kellogg fellowship, Iriuibln fur woven yearn. 
Lite firsl three. In lie spent ill n German uni- 
veraily and the liwl ruur as n Icrlurer nl Ani- 
horsl. 

Wlwllicr a follow Hindi devoir his entire lime 
In sLildy is a muni i|iii hlinn. A l C’nlninliiii lliin 
is insisted upon. AL Harvard, no llm oilier 
bund, Llierii arc thirty leadline fellowships, ami 
nL Wisconsin n leaching fellowship is nllm-lied 
In cnrii important slule liinli selioul, llm in- 
r.umlmnl riumivniK $225 from lln* university 
mnl SUIQ from Urn miUnnl. 

Timm is a growing feeling llml under present 
ciminiHliuii'i.'H Lln; providing id fellowships in 
nvenhmc, and llml lenHiing, like Llm iniuislry, 
is harmed rnllier limn proinnli d by paying 
me dine, ce men lo ruler il us n pndvtwuin. " 11 
lakes more. energy In slop studying and no nl 
smnelliiiiR else, Lluui In kii iiu studying. Many 
of our ftindmiLe sludenls Imve no oilier nin- 
meiiLuin limn Lliis inertia" fSlnsson). C'nre- 
ful organization. for sLildenl employment nl 
llm MlroiiRc.r niiiv its iLies noil llm many limn 
fumlH Imve imrlniidy less-rimd Llm need for 
direct aid. The weight nf iirmlcinir opinion, 
however, is still in favor id relainiiiK llm fellow- 
si lips ami scholarships now open. The list 
of llm .]oilnn Hopkins fellows, with il.s high 
percentage of names disliiiguiHlmd in Aineriean 
scholarship, is often riled by tin: Hupporlers 
of llm present ays Lem. 

One very general weakness in llm Byslein, 
jiiiTlicnliirly among tin; endowed universilies, 
is llm inmlerpiale provision nimbi for women. 
Most fellowships were es l nl dished before women 
cm Lenal griuhliUi! work in Ini'Re numbers, and 
llm re gu In lions have mil been nuiilified lo meet 
llm changed cunililioiiH of lo-dav. 

Willi Lliis exception, earn fill provision is 
Kennrnlly Hindu for llm judicious award of 
fellowships LlirnuRli previous wvillen anpliea- 
lion and reference in depurlnmuls ami enin- 
milleoH. Uniform dales for npplieaiiim, no* 
lilicnlion, and neimplnuee are ntiwtirl by most 
of llm nmmlmrs of Llm AnHiieialiim of A merman 
Universities, to prevent Llm ejindidale froin 
playing uni! university against nnullmr ami 


from breaking bis ugrccnmuL should n Inlnr 
mid nmre di-sirnlili* uppniul hutiI eonm in him, 

III I lie slrmiK'-r univiTsilii-s llm nppliralimi'i 
are an tumo rous, nud llm dtflicuUy td welling 
mil iuforuiHtiMii nhnuL u stranger bo great, 
llml pranirnlly nil nppoiiihin nln go lo men 

already in resilience, mid, therefore, personally 
known. Tim nriinluntliipH nri: counted upon 

10 gd in new blood, F. I 1 . K. 

RBlcrenecs i -- 

AnyfrlSlf, - 

IIrmIiuo k. (i. r, jt/.'MFirinl* u/ Jl fi-rlnii Colltat, O11- 
fi»c*l IliM Srs'ii'ly. |lUlunl, IWvVi 

11 a Li., JnliN. //usiWi' Mr.lvin In Ihr - ]'11 rl in m ml nf lino - 

lijntl rnnrrminu Ihr .I'lrdiirmirnl 1 >/ l.nirninn and 
Ihr Htfonntlluiii nf Iht ('mnruili m. iIjiiiJiio, 10-10,1 
HlJIll'll, V. A. Thr liiifih»h VlutfifiUrn, LHlilwl liy F, 
W. Ki-wnmii. (Irunlini. |s|.l.) 

Mm.Llsm.li, !■'. Il tli.ilnry "f Ihr I’nitnailu uf Cam * 

_ hriiljr. (I'nliililiilil''. Ish.| | 

UoiviTNly ruli-mlnrs. AiiH'niiimoi'iil;i, cle. 

tfnilnl .Shifri. «— 

/Viifmlinj/i uf ihr jlwihIi.iii 11/ AmfrimH I!intrrriliti. 
Si vi nlli Annioil <'niili ii-iiri-, ('>mInion on|irra liy 
l’ri-s. M, Soinlry II,ill mid •{- 1 '. romanict. 
flooM'iis. K. K. Iirnil .Immii 101 ifiiitmilirn. (New 
York, 10 ) 0 .) 

UoiirtniLy ninl l.’iillt'Ki-1 ‘iiuImhui’o, Aiioirtioniniuiilii noil 
lle|Hirls. 

FELSTED SCHOOL. — .See GiiAMJMU 
Kmiiiin^, L.niii.ihii; Cui.i.kiik; Ciillkijkh, K.nci- 
mhii; Puiu.u: Si-uiiipuh. 

FELTON, COnNELIUS CONWAY (IM17- 
l.SIi*J),— Nini'leeiillt prcsidi'lil nf Ibirvind Col- 
leue; was linrii ul IVeal Newbury, Mass., Nov. 0, 
1W17, and was eiliimli'd nl llm Franklin Aendviny 
and nl lbirvurd i 'oIIcrc, uradunlioKal tlie Inller 
iiiislilntjiiii in llm eliiss of 1S'J7. lie was lliree 
veins liiliir al Harvard, LwenLy-eighl veiirs pro¬ 
fessor id l ireck, and presideiil of lln 1 enlleno from 
18(10 lo ISfiU. Aulliorid l iglit (irei k lexllmoks, 
n liislnry id (ireeee, mill eiliieulioiml urlieles 
on llm vulim of llm study oT (ireek. 

w. a. m, 

Heforcnco: — 

Hams Min, II. rliiirri'ran /miNinl nf KJiicali’nii, ISO). 

Vui. x, mi. JiiG-aMO. 

FEMALE EDUCATION.— See CrtKliuc.v 
tio.n; CoKDm-ATiu.v, IIyciknk hk; Giiilh, 
Education ok; Wiimkn, IIiaiiKU Education 

Of. 

FEMALE TEACHERS. — See Tkach oils, 
Men and Women. 

FENCING.--One of llm ol.lesL fninis of 
exercise used in llm physical iMUieiiLinn uf llm 

.vnniiK. In Urn fnrm of hwomI ]ilny, it eoiwli- 

luleil an iminirlmil liraneli in llm eduealiou of 
llm youiijt kimkIiLs. l'ViieiiiR is llie niilinniil 
sport of llm French peoide, «H criekcl is llm 
sport or llm EiiKlislt and baseball llm national 
sport nf America. The sword piny of llm 
Middle Aces was immliced wilh heavy weap¬ 
ons, llm fencer lioldiliR llm sword in mm baud 
590 
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and a shield in Lhc other. During tlio nine¬ 
teenth century, the nrfc of fencing was greatly 
developed; tiro heavy sword was replaced 
liy several lighter, weapons, ns follows; llm 
sabre ur broadsword, similar to llm old Hwurd, 
only lighten - the Toil, tlio dueling sword, 
and lliii baton ur singles Link. The foil is 
the weapon must extensively used In-tlny by 
those who imlnlge in fencing us a Hpnrt. It is 
not a real weapon, in that it iH nnL uscil either 
in wav or in dueling. The light suiter, dueling 
sword, aiul siugleslletc are also used to hciiiio 
oxLent hy amateurs of fearing us a hiioiT. 

Aa mi exercise, fencing is especially valuable 
for developing good ciUTUigo, grace of mnve- 
incnt, agility, and the ability to think and act 
quickly. In addition In these important physi¬ 
cal nceoinplishinenlH, there are delinile ethical 
and social qualities rostered liy thin sport. The 
traditions of chivalry and courtesy always as¬ 
sociated with fencing give it the distinction nr 
beinf! par excellence the n]iorL of gentlemen. 
Fencing is the only ciimbalive sport adapted 
to girls and women. The graceful positions 
and movements cliumeteristit! of this exercise, 
and Llio pulitc mill gnu-imis fnnmdas exchanged 
hy the conlcsLunls, make it particularly at¬ 
tractive lu women. 

In the United States, Lhc men's colleges have 
held annual compctilions for tlm inlerrollrgiiUe 
fencing oluimpiiimdiijis since abuuL 181)0. More 
recently the wunien’s colleges linvo taken up 
the snort with cnUnisiaHin. The liesL results 
arc obtained from imliviilmtl instruction, hut 
some teachers have succeeded iu leaching the 
eleineiiLary movements of lunging, simplo 
attacks, and parries In large classes arranged 
in double lines. (I. L. M. 

FENELON, FRANCOIS DE SAUGNAC 
DELAMOTIIE (J 051-1715). — French nrclnlo 
ami author. While director of the institution 
□r the jVomic!/™ Cnlholiques, founded for young 
women converted from I’rolcstantisih, lie wrote 
his litlurMiioii den Fillea (10H7) for the Duchess 
dc IluauviUier. This work is one of Lite earliest 
attempts at a ayntomatic disiuwainn of tha 
or hi cation nf girls, which the author claimed hail 
been ton long neglected. The main thesis is that 
" women are weak, hut must lie strengthened 
for duties that lie at the foundation of all hu¬ 
man life." It is their moral influence an mothers 
and homemakers UiaL gives importance to their 
education. FtfneJuii lakes up the position that 
there is much that they cannot learn, huL in 
addition Lo a deep religious training, girls should 
be taught rending, writing, and arithmetic, 
music and painting, for the cultivation of taste, 
and Lhc niftiiiigiiimnit of homes, economy, neat¬ 
ness, and order. Much in Ibis work, however, 
is nf general application tn the upbringing and 
education or children. His elder works of a 
pedagogical diameter were written ns a result 
of liis appointment (Jfiflfl) ns preceptor of the 
young dukes of Lkirguiuly, Anjou, and llerry, 


grandsons of Louis XIV, These were: Re- 
citnil rlctt fables composes pour VMucalian da 
Mgr. Jc Due dc llonryopnc; Dialogues tics Moris; 
and 7'rfhbnnrjue (lli!)7-i0!)&). Fdnelon'a con¬ 
stant cHorls tn " diversify 1 ' instruction, which 
wore indisputably for the purpose of relieving 
the pupil af effort and of making Ids studies 
attractive and easy, arcs evidence of a concep¬ 
tion of the place of interest, of a poor type per¬ 
haps, in'instruction, his theory being tliut 
" everyLhiug tliaL delights the fancy faciliLutes 
Hluily. 1 ' Ho was a stanch supporter of public 
education, contending Hint tiic children be¬ 
longed less to their parents than to the ft talc, 
ami that they should therefore be educated at 
public expense. For editions of his complcto 
works, see (Jnssclhi ct Caron (34 vols., Faria, 
1820-1830), and Led hr c (U 8 vols, Faria, 1827- 
1H30). For portrait sec opp. p. 307. 

Retercncos : — 


AdnhtA'dt, U. Fin cion, tiler 'i'tichtcrcriuhung. (Lclii- 
ziB, 1 X 711 .) 

CnAiiHi.ii, ].. Pti icfou cl /Jossiic/. (Fnrio, ]H!). r i.) 
Luchin, K. /'Yii cion’s A’rliiciUiun of Girls, (llnslnii, 
1 X0110 

Handuuh, 14 K. Pi’ll clou: hi* Friends and his Enemies, 
(Lunilim. 11 ) 01 .) 


FERMAT, PIERRE DE (J 01)1-1 l)G5). — 
A famous French mathematician, lie was 
burn ill Monlnubini in 1001, and died at Cnslves, 
Jnn. 12 , 1000 . Me was a public ollieiul nt 
Toulouse, mathematics merely occupying his 
leisure Lime, lie published only a few papers, 
hut lie left a mass or notes that show a roniui'k- 
nlde genius in Lhc field nf the Llieory of nuiiihcrs 
(r/.y.). 1 -Ie prupareil an edition of Dionlmnlus 
(f/.«.). It is nrohalde that 1m lind, in his own 
mind, worked out soma of the principles of 
annlylic geometry ( 17 .w.) heforo DeHcartes pub¬ 
lished La g6an\6lric (1037), but lie puldislmd 
nothing upon the subject and lie destroyed some 
of his original manuHCiipt, before his deuLli. 
Willi Fusr.al he laid Lhc foundation for tlio 
theory of probabilities. One of his bcat-knuwii 
theorems 1.4 that no integral values of re, y, 2 
can be found tn satisfy the equation $" + >/" = z" 
if a is an integer greater than 2. This bus 
never been pro veil, anti at present there is a 
large fund awaiting Lhc one who shall demon¬ 
strate it to the sn.lia[action of the University or 
(Jfltlingen. D. IS. S. 


FERRAR, NICHOLAS (1592-1037).— 
Founder of an Anglican community at Little 
(lidding. Iln went to school at four, and at fiva 
could repent a daily chapter in the Hildo. In 
I GOO lie went In Clare Hall, Cambridge, luok 
bin II,A. in 1010 , and remained three years 
further as fellow. From 1013 to 10IH 1m traveled 
anil studied in Ciennany ami Italy. On his 
return lie was active in commotion with tlio 
Virginia Company, and on its failure determined 
to retire with his relatives, La the number of 
forty, to Little Guiding, ivliero the community 
lived on a plan organized by Ferrar. Next. 
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after llic church, llic archiml occupied hi* nL tui¬ 
tion. An ancient dnvclimwo ww enlarged into 
ii handwiim JiL’lKJollmuui'. ftjirl permission was 
(riven lu children from noighl Hiring parishes in 
attend. Thoy were taught, without fecH, rend' 
mg grammar, writing, arilhino.iie, mnl music, 
uinl ilii» principles nf the ClirinUuu religion, the 
pupils upending port uf the day " in pcrfueling 
their harmonica in the -scripture nr gel Linn 
it l»y heart. Some uf them exercised lheir 
diligence in gilding mul binding of hunks, ami 
for lluit imriHiHc Fur rue entertained « Cam- 
bridgi; hniik-niiider'a daughter Ui show them 
ill lit piece of skill." Three masters were en¬ 
gaged Lo leu eh English, mimic, mid writing. 
Fcrinr himself look n personal iutcriml in Lho 
school, uiid saw Hood order observed. Tin? chil¬ 
dren were always oeeupicil, a definite liini;- 
Lalile being allotted mnl including physical 
recreation. Ferrar gave the religious instruc¬ 
tion himuelf, sometimes devoting several hours 
daily to it- On Sunday Ferrur examined llic 
children from neighboring Iujuhm. For every 
psalm which they could nay perfectly each child 
received a psalter mid a penny, and hi.s Sunday 
dinner. SomcLiiiH's Lhesc were forty or fifty in 
number. For l-lic adult nininbrr.s of Iho family 
morning and evening devotiuns were nruHcrihcd, 
nnd social serviee was done among llic cniiulry 
people nf the lloighhui'liQod. F. W. 

RefBianctq ; — 

/Jid/oimri/ •'( Affilioual Ilioorniihy. 

hi avuii, J. li, II. jYicfiofa* Krr«r; Two (C'i*ni- 

liriilge. ISRB.) 

FErrAFA, UNIVERSITY OF, ITALY. — An 
institution founded in lillll through the (‘florin 
of the Mnrrpiin Alberto V of lisle, who smii-cd 
u bull from l'npe Uomfuce IX. Sclumls bud, 
however, existed in most of the faculties before 
Lliis date. The bull CHlnhlishuil a /ffndinm 
fi'riirmlp. The nmiii ten mice or the university 
fell on the municipality, which fimml the burden 
loo heavy in IftOI. and allowed the uni vomit y 
lu ilcelinc, An effort to revive llm institution 
in M02 met with no Rriailcr success until Hill), 
wlii'ii John ile FivtHis wan invited iritli hi* 
sluilenls from lhilugmi, and nl the same lime 
Umiriim do Verona Icrliircd at Ferrara. From 
lTl‘2 mi, Lbe university mnilc rapid progress. 
Arinslo nnd Siiyimitrciln were counrcli-il wiLit 
it- Its ri'|iulaliou in the fifteenth nnd .six- 
b'enlh century resil'd nu ils medieid faculty, 
although it was also imlnrimm f ( ,r cheup degree's. 
At Hu? ‘Mid nf the eighteenth century ihe. limp 
period nf ili'ulinu eul miauled ill (lie rinsing of 
llie iiisLiluiinn. In 1SIA a new university wus 
organized, with four families, theology, law, 
nieifiiniii', unit miitlieniiilii'ri, In which an engi¬ 
neering .selund iww added in J42J. Tim 
iheoliigiual faculty him been dropped. In |MliO 
llie institution became n free universiiy. The 
municipal luilhnrilir* of Ferrara are iiilinmtely 
eoiiiiei'li'il with the luhiiinisli'iitinn of their 
local university. Tim ciirnlliiieiil in I till!)-1'Jill 


was -JO!}, the majority nf almlcuLs being in (he 
faculty nf law. 

fls/ersmoa: — 

Mirlrrnl, Ilnmlhurh rlrr DrlrJiri'rS ITril, Vlil. I. C&ira&it- 

linra, IIIIU 

lUsimtu.. II. Onirmiliea n / Kiuojir. in iha Middle 

A ora. (Uah'Til, IMIS.) 

FERRER, FRANCISCO Y. GUARDlA (1,4(10 
— IfNIUJ.—N|iunisli erlm-iilnr, arid founder uf 
llic Modern Hehnril (r^.r.) at Uareeluim, Ilia 
career niJi idiwnw itnniw tlu< iukruHt, and, ii 
may lu*, the passions nf iniiiikilid. The Lriigio 
Lenniinilioii of Ins lire in the trein:lies nf AJurd- 
jnieli (Del. Ft, 11HKI) leiL lbe world outside 
divided into two lumliie eunijis, — Llm one 
cumimsed or Ilium; wlm see in Ferrer the in- 
cendimy and till; iusurreclininsl, null llm other 
nf tinise wlm Venerate him as the rationalist 
idueator miirlyred ut Llie luiiids nf Llm oh- 
Hcurnii tints. 

Tim iiiililieal niiilnivcrsinn cnUnring in the 
personnlily of Ferrer are iieresHarily foreign 
In our immediate purpose. Thin article will 
only deal with ihe part In; played ns an educa¬ 
tional publisher and immvalnr, nnd his eoulri- 
buliim In pedagogy in the fiiumbdioi) of lim 
Esniieln Miiderim. 

Tim ciminiHlnnce.H lending Lu thin epocli- 
murkiug event — rein Lid by Ferrer himself 
(see liis article in /;«|ifiwi A'iietn, June 10, 
1000), ure unfnrluiiiUcly tun lung for mention 
here. Muffin; it Lu suy Unit the realization of 
hid plan uf " ciluwitiim 1 1 used aolely on tlm 
niiLurid srieuecs " wuh luiule liiiaaihle by tin; 
mnlerin) resoiirces aenired lu him by eerlnin 
dispusitions in his favor made in Llm will, 
diili;i] Jan. 20, J lift I, of a rich pupil uf his, 
Mmleiiioiseile Aleuier. Tin; original in French 
is deiimuled at Milan fflincuniii (Sulli, Notary, 
No. sSili). The lady died tin; flame year, ami 
Ferrer tlmreupou entered in pomiwimi of his 
heriluge. This legney amireil liim nit animal 
rcvenui; of hdiiu' 36,0110 friincs. lie raised large 
aunts of money — n total nf JfiO.CKM! francs — 
by mortgage nil thin properly, ami considerably 
iiicreuaed his frirtune by Hiieccssfld K(i(!Ctilatio(ia. 
Tim money Uliih aeipiirnd be always treated as 
an ins!rn men[ for inuilifying by rliul uf (,'ihmn- 
lion llm mental iih-iiH of liiH counlrynmn. A 
ayrileiu uf edueiitinu on ralionulialm linefl was 
the challenge lu; threw into the camp of cleri¬ 
calism mol illilerui'y in Kpitiu. (Heo Bi'AiN, 
Kimr.viiu.v in.) 

In his early days, Ferrer I mil been nn ardent 
rernluliiiiiisl, lull, to i|iinle his own lannuagc, 
“ Wlien '/orrilhi died (ISllfi) I lust all my conli- 
ilenee, ivliieb laid been alremly ciiucli weakened, 
in till* results nT a revolution efliTlc.il hy Miipur- 
hcinl revolniioioicies. . . . Fr»ni I hat I ilia; 
fur wind I devoted all my nelivily In tin; task 
of I'sljibljsliiijg a Hchoul, wliieh, in my humble 
opiiiiim, might serve as a model biv all Lite 
Kclumls which advanced liudien were endeav¬ 
oring lu round in order to preserve the, child 
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from lHd mendacious leaching of iho official 
schools.” 'flint wan, he addw, " the origin of 
Iho Modern ijcliuul." 

Those who best knew Ferrer in those early 
days confirm the foregoing HlnLenient as lo 
hia almosL fiiuaiicnl failli in Lite socially Lmiih- 
forming power of education. He believed 
that llio only menus of rinduing wlmt is good 
in to Leach it hy wlucaLiun iuiiI propagate iL 
by example. Whether Ferrer's view is sound 
ia an open qunaLhm, bul there can lie no doubt 
that his con duel throughout tho Inst decade 
and a half of his life iviw consistent with Llm 
doctrine ns above Bet forth. Clearly any other 
line of policy wftfl dangerous Lo lna cliuriHlicul 
ideals, nnd would have involved the ruin of 
hia fortune, besides wrecking bin flourishing 
buBincaa, Llio a lability of a wide network of 
rnlionnliat schools, nnd the scholastic future 
of some 10,090 scholars. (This was Lho cati- 
malcd number allcndiiiR Llm one hundred 
schoola or thereabouts, at llicir closure in 1009.) 
Had lie been a vulgar nasnsflin or chief of a 
revolution, as Iiih ciicmieN declared, he surely 
would not have hampered his subversive 
operations with the tedious organization of 
a network oT rationalist BClionln and the launch¬ 
ing of a big aeries of pedagogic publications. 
Ilia publishing Block of 115,IKK) copies of bis 
books was seized by Llio government when 
his properly was HcqueBLored. 

In the eight years from 1001 Lo 10OD, during 
which there was n thirteen mo oilin' inlci- 
rcgiuun of inactivity, June, 1000-July, 1007. 
owing to Ferrer's imprisonment awn'iline irial 
at Madrid, llio record of Ferrer's publishing 
output included the issue of forLy volumes 
of educational inununls. TIwmr omlirnecd three 
volumes of Universal flislmy (JnerjuineL) / 
Spanish History (EhLgvaiiiiz); The First Ages 
aj J/uniam'tif (Professor Engorrnnd); A’uper- 
crganic Evolution (Professor Llurja: prologue 
by Ilamon y Cnjal); a scries or six voluinea 
by Dr, Od6n de Hudu, viz. Physical Geography 
(prefaced by lldclus), lYolin al History (2 vols.), 
Mineralogy' The Stone lie cord, The Ages of the 
Earth ; Ethnic Psychology (Dr. Charles Le- 
tourncau, 4 vola.), three voluinea of Spanish 
ami French grammar; two vulumes of choice 
extracts printed in varied types or li and writing, 
published ns graduated school exercises in the 
reading of script; etc. Til cue I moles, excellently 
printed and well bound, were sold aL two pese¬ 
tas each (-10 cents) and found a prufiLohlo 
market, not only with the general rending pub¬ 
lic in Spain, bul with the founders, professors, 
and pupils nT Llio one hundred schools ulti¬ 
mately fanned on Llm plan of llm Enroela 
Modernn. Tim Supremo Conn nil of Rodions 
of Lho Independent (Catholic) Church of llm 
Philippino Islands formally adopted neven of 
these manuals as textbooks in tlmir seininarics 
and schools, (tine bishop Aglipny's leltor hi 
Ferrer's Boldin. June, 1DU0.) 

In addition, lie edited a continuous monthly 


series (October, 1001, lo July, 1000) o[ educa¬ 
tional Boldines in which the proceedings of the 
liscuida Mud min are recorded. The Boldin 
coatuiimd articles by men like LcLourneau, 
A nudum Lorenzo, Zola, Haeckel, Flanunarion, 
E1ini5o lldnliiH, Herthdot, Naquet, KropoLkinc, 
Oddn de Hu6n, I‘'crdinnnd Huisson, cLe. Ho 
nlsp issued at Himsols on educational review, 
L’Ernie reuovic (lnqiilhly, April to November. 
I0UH) principally devoted to the Lhcorcticnl 
exposition and discussion of the doctrines of 
the Eacueln Modernn, and of tho International 
League for llm Rational Education of Children, 
of which Ferrer was president, and Professors 
Haeckel and Sorgi, two vice-presidents, The 
second volume of this review (Paris), issued 
weekly from Jnn, 23 to July, 10QO, was 
almost exclusively occupied with the practical 
problems of pedagogy. 

Ferrer was si l ichen down when hia work 
was taking new ami yet more serious (lights af 
constructive activity, For months prior to 
Ilia death, lie was engaged in launching a new 
Encyclopedia of Popular Teaching, lo consist 
or fifteen volumes, ranging from The Evolution 
of Worlds (Veil. I), the History of Civilization 
(Vol. VIII); the Evolution of Technics and 
AH (Vol. XIII) to Man and the World (Vol. 
XV). lie was busy preparing bis Sdilions de 
luxe, illustrated with engravings by lho re¬ 
nowned artist, ICupkn, o[ Man and die Earth 
(Riclus), nnd the Great Rmlulion (Kropotkinc), 
Tho first announcements or these works appear 
in hia JWefro, dated February, 1000, nnd are 
continued month by month till the last issue 
dropped from his hands in the fatal July days, 
The will, dictated by Ferrer a few hours before 
his dentil, charged liin LesLamentary executors 
(one of whom is the present writer) with the 
duly of publishing certain of these works, 
together wiLh five books (amongst them two 
by F. J- Gould) of Urn Moral Instruction 
League (London). These hooks he hail but 
lately taken homo from England, nnd was 
flLudvinR and annotating them at Unreel aim for 

I mblicntion, when the insurrection .submerged 
lis labors in Llm rising tide of clericalist reac¬ 
tion. (See cxlrnct from his letter ta tlm pres¬ 
ent writer, cited hy Wilfinm Archer in Mc¬ 
Clure's Magazine, November, 1010.) 

Ferrer's work is for the time being arrested, 
but the spirit of Ferrer is still alive in his native 
■Spain, and may at any moment embody itself 
in a revival of llio ideas and institutions of the 
Hscucln Modernn, W. II. 

Seo Modehn School. 


E,e(crcn:ca i — 

i\ nicxlrim Cnllinlica nnd Lho Fnrrnr Trial; a Sympniilum. 

McClure. Vol. XXXV. 1010, ii|i. 007-712. _ 
Amman, Wm. Lit 0 and Dcnlli di Farrer. McClure, 
Vnl. XXX VI, UNO. JI[ 1 . 220-242 , 

The Life, Trio I, nmf Death of Francisco Ferrer. (w>U- 
tlon, I'llI.) , 

CtmiTR Fbiihfui. Ferrer; .So me—Son mupro. (FariB, 
1000 .) 
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GiuiiiW. I). Ferrer Triiil. iftClnrr, Vol. XXXIV, 
HUH, )i|i. J37-33S. , . 

JIeaKWiIi, W. 1 ‘rmii'iHnri mw. hiUmry Miulr. 
flsaulcn, HepLruilJor, 10.) 

VSeale Mmlmn. lilnisai'ln.) Al®. ninny ullinr 
iiiiiKaziuc Btiicli-a. .... 

MoDkiiuoT, Li. JSfiluf l-iTM;r nml llm Aimri’liinlo 
Annin. Am. C'uift. "A, Vul. XXXVi Will, |i|i. 5lill- 
,1811. 

NaqURT A. Friinrliir n Ferrer. Ninrfocnrt Century 
anil After, Val, J.XVI, lUIXl, jiik 777-788, _ 
N'lilisiAMiv, Cl., mill I.KH UEITli, E. Fetter. (Faria, 1 II 10 .) 
IIki.nacii, H. l-Vrmr AIFuir* jYuliuii, Vul. LX XXIX, 
mini, 11[I. fi(!7- (llW. 

h'AN«niiN, A. V> FrtiiHvn Ferrer. huJcpentknl. Vul. 

LXVI1. 1UIIU. ii[j. IIWMIIW. 

HinrM an. A. J- j/cf'lnrc’*. Arrlur. hum l-Wrer. Cath. 

H'wW. Vul. LXC1I, 1UHJ. |ill. M70-AHI. 

\Vll»t Ferrer tmiRltt ill hi* ft-fimil*. Car. Lit. . Vnl. 
XI,Vlll, miu, in,, G-i-oa. 


PERRIS, ISAAC (171)8-18711). — Ciillegi; 
presidi-nl; Briiilmilcil nl Culimiliiu CullrHi; in 
l.Slli. He wiih inslrnelar in llm Allmny Ai-nrl- 
imjiv; organized Lius Hulgers I-Vimihi IiwliluUr, 
ami was iln lirat nriwidonk (1830-1852), nml 
wiih president uf New York University frinn 
JS*i2 Ui 1870. Author uf /Jinn caffe C'/jrififiim 
/i dn nil ion (IMS). W. >S. M. 


FERRY, JULES FHAN90IS CAMILLE 

(IHa-J-WJH). — I'lvnrli slaiseumn. Miuialer 
nl I'nliliu liinlniriinu, IS 7 II- 1 SSI); nml iignin 
in ISS 2 . It. wus il tiring liin ini'iiiiilii-in-.y llml 
llio great fiimliiiui-iiltd laws which (nrin lint 
IniaiM nf llm Frenih system nf primary iilimn- 
limi were ]hihhi-iI. Uiligimis inslnmlinii wiih 

liaiiishcd finm ..Is; laliii alinii was lumli! 

numiHilHiiry between Llm ages nf fiat nml lliirLi-ni; 
nml iuslrlleliuU in all grudcH nf III!' primary 
(m i , li;iiiiiiil:iry) hiIhiiiIh whs iiimln grniniloiw. 
Tim niaiyi'linis edtmijiniitd activity nf llm 
linn: is still fnrllirr evideneod liy lln* ri*t|iiiri-- 
mint ll 111L ninth ili*|iariiiu-ul slumlil provide 
ailcniiili! imnnaj irniiiinn fur its elriiieiilnry 
li-neliers; IWii higher ininnal si-lninls, mu- fur 
1111:11 mill tin: iiLln.-r fin women, wen: fiiiuiili'il 
ill supply tin* li-iiclihiK furre nr tin- drpurl- 
ikiiuiliil iiiiiiual sell 1 mis; anil slate t-duriilinil 
fill Hills lu-ciune a reality, liisL l»y lln? esluh- 
lislnni'iil nf 11 ay.sli-m nf Iveei-s nml cmllegi'H 
I'm ynmig wuineii, anil amnnlly hy lln* rmiliun 
nf« higher iiurnml .hvIpmiI In iritin lln: ii-uelmra 
Ini these lower sirlinnls. In nil ihi-sii great 
nmvcmeiiUi Jules Kerry pluyed n lending purl. 

F, 15 . V. 

Sl-|‘ I’llANOK, 1 'IllUl'ATlliN IN. 

HefercjicDB I — 

cvi.vih, H. ceithviih r<iM(rMi|KimiaM. (Pari", 1^81.) 
liisn, i-'nurfc /'iifilirnl l.iwkn. (Now Turk, IHhJ.) 

FERULE IN EDUCATION- Si-i- I'liNinu- 
mknt, (‘nni’ini.ii.. 


festivals, school. — ii is iinpnsHiiiir* 

to 'li'iiw lln* 111 a- hclwiTii l he mine furinal lype 
nf arli'Kil rRlihnilimi nml the selmnl festival, 
umlnrsloiiil as imiilviuK sniin-lliiiiH nf festal 
gnyuLy a.s' ilisplay. Fnr ileeailes, and iml'eil 


il may Ijo naiil fur r.cntiiriw, .Hchniih have had 
ivleliriilimiH nf ihe fnruml lypi-, muuIi hh Spi ei'li 
J)/iy, nr !Vi«s Day, in Um «ch(jriln of Eiinland 
liiul llio anidi-iiiiis of New EiikIiiiiiI, Lln: pn s- 
cnliiLioiiH nf LnLin plays hiiHi as Llm fiiniims 
Wi'SUiiioNUT |ilay« (for wliii'h ma; nrUc.li; mi 
Diuma. anu 1 : lint'ATI ns), lln; gmiliiiiLion nr 
eoininencnmi-nL [.‘XeraiHim uf pnlilii.- anil privaio 
Kchnolff, I'nniidcra’ JJrtya, mid nllu-r ctimmeniu- 
rativc omisimiH. Ah il ruin llinm-11 mile min ex- 
ereiseH Imu; had lilth: of llm ri-Htnl npiril; they 
liiivn In-on furiniil and wolmr, rind unircdy fail 
under llm eulvHnry of feslivnls an the ii:rm ifl 
iwmiI hern. 

Jt tviw Huskiri in more ri-rput tiincs wlm 
helped more Lhau any mm else in enlurKc tlm 
hcii]ii> and iIrvcIuii llm piidiiio.siiui'inisH nnrl 
fiwltil <|ini)ilj' nf Nr'inifil irrjttiini.'f11 ni'uLi0n«. Tha 
May Day ci-lehruLiuii, wiih iL h rulnrn lo ihc 
old folk ceremnny id nhonsiiiK mid erruvniiiR 
lln: Hilly '(Ur-rn, wliieh In: Hiuvoi-ilcd in gelling 
uilrudiici'il inlii kiiiiii' nf Ihc HrlumlH nf Kng- 
liunl, may Hervi: in mark Llm ailftplalinu nf Llm 
old folk fr-.ilivnl nf the Alfiying in a Kidionl 
fe-iliviil; mid Llm fuel is iinlinuivi- nf llm reason 
why id hile years ki-IhuiI festivuls nf Dmh lypi: 
lifiee U’lidid in nmlliply. ‘rim old folk rde- 
lirulimiH have dciliiieil and iifleii faded fnim 
nn.'imiiy; nml IhnHi- who Imve eillier ri-i'iilli'il 
lln*m or have nvdiml ivlnil a vahiahle r-lriin-iit 
lias passed uwuy fiulii unr niinlein eivilizalinn, 
have einlriiviiifd l" revive L|mm IIiiihikIi lln* 
school mid Ipiing hack into ihc lives of llm 
viniiig, at least, llu-ii- HiiiriuiiiK jsayi-ly. In 
New Kiiglanil, fur vurimiH o-a.sniiH, feslul rr)i'- 
ImalioiM have never found imirli favor. Tim 
I'urilaiiN left nil sin-li f|jp|»eries liehhnl lliein 
wlu-n limy erussi-d in Ihe Mitfijlmrr. In old 
Kngland limy have never ijuili* died uni, uinro 
I'Hpeeiully in Hiinm uf llm inure rvniDle nmniry 
iliHlriels; liuL Hull lliev lmve mined In play 
iiuy grinTiil (winili llielivra nf lln; piopli* juiil 
llm eiiihllen m large eiliew is uviileneed hy the 
reeenl “revivals" nf iini- hurl, and nmdlii'r, 
bimh as Hu- revived i;f morria daiming, piipnliii 
giimes, 1 mil ads, and pageants, (n runner days, 
when tin- majov festivals nf the year wen: 
felehnilnl .soi-ially and doim-stjeally, Iheir eel- 
clmilinii in llm HrlumlH wiih uiuti'Vi-sjiniy- 
(flirislinas and New Year, Twelfth Night, and 
f'anillemiis, Ynlenline’s Day, Mn^v Duy, 
Mirhnelinas Day, llurveal Tlinnksgiving, and 
tiny Ifawkes Day were coinmimly eelelirnlitd 
hy lln- ruiiimiiiiiiy, in tin 1 aiieial iiirele and Lhc 
lliiuie; mill, in llii- eiiNi- of relininiis festivulH, hy 
Um cljureli, and iimre reretilly hy llm .Sunday 
si-hmil. ‘The m-eiisiniiH were geniTidly nlmi-rvnil 
11s hcIiimiI holidays. I Ini Linu s idlered. Under 
Um husier industi'iul linin' wliieh has uliiinged 
Um ways uf Merrie Knglaiiil (uni tn menlion 
nlher ennui lies) llm fnlk, now heroine wage 
workers, have had liule time fm Inelidnys and 
the nillivaiimi of llu- old fr,lk avis; and no 
the old revels, the snugs and dunees, llio jiuun- 
inings and llm pageantry have gum:, 
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Mny Day I'eatlvul in Ynn C'orLlnniU Park, Now Ynrk City, 
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Tho school festival may, then, be regarded 
ns primarily an attempt to revive in and through 
the school (or oilier education nl ngenejes, bucIi m 
tlic settlement and playground association) the 
spirit and llin folk art of these old festivals, — bo 
rich in (symbolism and ritual. The eagerness 
with which this may be done is to bo measured 
by one's estimate of the cultural and pedagogi¬ 
cal values which reside in such festival celebra¬ 
tions. That tho festival may be an instrument 
of culturo lined scarcely be argued: one has 
but to recall the festivals and pageants which 
were such a vital form of popular art in tho 
Middle Ages. That it a form of culturo 
sadly needed among us in America is obvious 
when we think of our ways of celebrating 
Independence Day (the Fourlh of July) ana 
New Year's Eve, for example, which, instead of 
being mere orgies of noise and feasting, might 
have Home suggestive and poetic quality ap- 
tropriatc to Lite occasion, A a examples of 
jaunlity certain college commencements attain 
high rank. 

In order that the school festival tnay be re¬ 
garded as an important pedagogical instru¬ 
ment, it is necessary to raise it to tho dignity 
of a regular part of tho work of the school. 
Hitherto, the school exercises as those which 
have been hold on occasions like Washington's 
llirlhday, Arbor Day, and Independence Day, 
have been " extras " which linvo involved much 
hard labor on tho part of the teachers, and re¬ 
hearsals out of school hours by tho pupils. 
They have commonly lacked the essential ele¬ 
ments of Lho festival, namely, joy and spon¬ 
taneity. These dements cannot bo secured 
unless the roqulBito aptitudes aro consistently 
developed by steady work in declamation, dram¬ 
atization, Binging, and dancing in the class¬ 
room, gymnasium, and assembly lull. This 
means that tbeso subjects arc to no recognized 
as important pails of Hie school curriculum, 
and not as mere " fads and Trills and that 
tlm time spent in occasional coordinations of 
the work dona in each for the purpose of festival 
reductions is time well spent, and worthy of 
cing provided for in tho Limc-tablc. The work 
□E preparation, instead of being a burden and an 
extra, must be legitimate and leisurely work, 
justified by reason of the educational values 
which it yields. 

That there are such educational values those 
who have handled the school festival from this 
point of viow testify abundantly. Tho evi¬ 
dence to be cited here drawn from lho ex¬ 
perience and prnatico of an institution where, 
for many years, systematic endeavor has been 
made to develop lho festival as an integral part 
of school work, namely, tho Ethical Culture 
■School of New York City. Here tho festival 
has been regarded as a means of preparing the 
young for life,— not only the lire of work, but 
tlic life oT leisure and recreation. There is a 
return to the Greek idea of the double function 
of education, that it shall propnro for refining 


loisuTc as well os for citizenship, The deliberate 
endeavor to educate for leisure may be justified 
to-day in view of the increasing difficulty which 
the worker, the craftsman, or the business man 
finds in obtaining any generous development, 
through his minutely subdivided work, and in 
view of the further fact that the people of to¬ 
day Jmvo lost the old art of social self-amuse¬ 
ment. They arc merely passive in the hands 
of the box office and the caterer. Tho same 
is equally truo af the children oT to-day; they, 
loo, have lost the old arts of childish play anil 
recreation, and must actually be taught to 
play effectively and wholesomely. Tho flchunl 
festival not only teaches the young how to 
play or reercato themselves through partici¬ 
pation in tho fine arts of story telling (by 
mimicry and dramatization), song, dance, cere¬ 
monial,— but helps to form and standardize 
the taste toward the enlightened patronage of 
the then tor and tho vaudeville, the concert and 
opera, and of course the literary expression of 
these in the printed song, story, and play. 

Supplementing these larger social and educa¬ 
tional justifications for the festival ns a school 
institution, further pedagogical reasons may 
be cited, First, the festival preperiy conducted 
is the most vital way of coUrdinnting a majority 
of .the subjects studied in the school, —• Eng¬ 
lish liloraturc and composition, music, art, 
dancing, domestic art, shop work, and foreign 
languages, lb is worth while to devote a 
fortnight or a mouth every year or every other 
year to apiece of intensive work in real coordina¬ 
tion. Whether the play or pageant represented 
is composed by the pupils ns part of Uicir regu¬ 
lar work in English, or whether it consists or 
Homo clnssic nr standard play, such, for example, 
ns ono of Shakespeare's plays, studied in the 
high Bchaol, the work of the class or classes 
engnged is work which has not only the normal 
value of tho regular work, but the added value 
which comes of deepened interest nod delight; 
it ia brought to the glowing.point, and its cilcct 
lasts for years. The music required for tho 
festival is readily incorporated in tlic regular 
class work by flny cultivated music teacher 
worthy of his hire, Tho same is Lrue of the 
art work involved in the preparation of seen cry, 
stage settings, decorations, and programs 
needed for the occasion. Only a pedant will 
be blind to his exceptional opportunity to pro¬ 
duce renl art. The dances, which must find 
an important place in any festival, may by 
a skillful teacher of gym nasties or physical cul¬ 
turo be adaptations of work prescribed for the 
pupilH, Tho costuming will be taken care of 
in one or moro of tho sewing and dressmaking 
classes, if possible by the actors; but if they 
are too Hinall, a high school group may bo asked 
to Function. The stage properties will bo pro¬ 
vided by tho class as a project in simp work. 
Foreign languages may be involved by the snlcc- 
lion occasionally of plays or parts af plays in 
French and German, or even, for high school 
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purposes, in Latin nml Greek. Tim pinbU'in 
in vo] veil in effiMiting thin coordination nf unit mil 
activities rciluccn ilm'lf Ln n firtililctu (nut an 
easy mm, it may In* said) nf sdinnl nrgaiiiznlioii. 

In Llie second place, llm festival in a inruns 
uf eiiiiihaimiiig nml niniiiliiiiiing the right 
mi'll mi I of drilling with the Hiihji-rt whirl) is 
central in festival production, Hint in, Kuglish. 
It emphasizes the fuliihlini'iilal Nigmlirnni'r nf 
the nnil method, nml tin* fact miniimiily lost 
night of, Hint lilnrnluri! in fundamentally nml 
ami auditory- The priiu'iph' wltii-li should In* 
uppermost in llie lunching of literature in lliui 
which it 11nires that eniih spri'ii's nf Hlrrnlurn 
nIhuiMIio treated according In its kind: Min^alilis 
snugs Hlimilil in.! SI11IR, alnrii'H should lm quite* 
frequently rcoilcil nr eiuirled uTlrr tin* manner 
of Llie Ko.iuiine nlnry teller, and plays should 
ordinarily lie presented driunulirftUy, as they 
were intended to he hy those wlm wrnle iliem. 
'J'Iiiin Hie festival lier;times a means liiiv/inl 
Hint reform in Kiigllsli sLuilies which in being 
pressml fur by Uu> muni miner nml alert trnehem 
in our .schools. 

Further reasons may he aiiiiiinmily «(it toil. 
For each of the Huhjnr.U involved, feHlival work 
is one nf the mnsL effective ihoIIimIh of learning 
hy doing; nnd for Llie young child it is a legit¬ 
imate way of Hnllsfyiug Llm.se fundnnuiiilnl 
drnmiitie or mimetic iiintinnts whieli lire natural 
Ln clulilliniid, Again. it aids Llie iliHuuvcry uf 
HjiL'imii npLitmli's in Llie pupils, ns these iireilis- 
elnHud under tin* umwiinl deummls nml wiili 
that Htinmhitinn nf the powers which Llui work 
involves. Lastly, llie festival may ho tin* must 
pMlvorfiil in wins of fixing memorable cvenl.s 
nml iierHciiui lilies nr great ideas in the lieitrl nml 
minil nr the child; tlici drama of tin; munina, 
wiili their pariililnH of sawing nnd reaping, of 
springtime and harwit, of winter sleep mid 
vernni resurrection; or the mi credo ess nf citizen¬ 
ship in one's cniuiLry and city; or the achieve¬ 
ments nf the makers of destiny, our heroes, 
nntionnl nml Inrnl, ns well ns or tliR dominating 
figures of universal history. 

The difFu'.iiltieH in the wny nf organizing festi¬ 
vals with Lhosi* rods in view nro coiisiileraliln. 
The prime cninlUimi nf ruccchh is tliul the various 
fnnuH uf feHlival activity sliull he kepL nlivn as 
part of (lm regular work of tlie srhnnl. This 
Menus Dial I be children shall lie in thri habit 
of singing tlieir niiiirh as the natural doily ex¬ 
pression nr their immte lyric impulse; llml, 
.similarly, they hIiuII he in the I ml til of giving 
drum Klin (‘.vpni.wrrin In irlenw inel uf repruilnr- 
ing the sluriea whieli Imve lieen [old In Iliem hy 
means iif gestural and driiiiinlic cepreseiiln- 

liun.- that being the iiiellind pro|ier to i-hildi'eii 

wlm, lacking words, resort to the mure fmulii- 
meiilid inetlinil nf iniiniery. This is, after nil, 
little morn than a revival nf the arts of child¬ 
hood which in the past have been Lite child's 
most precimiH legacy; Lite great formnlive 
nrts of play, — Llie soups anil pnines, llie. diumc 
drama and balladry of the children nf the npr.s. 


The Irue lilerury nature u[ the child is revealed 
in Llie.se, and Llie ciliii'iiliir might in inke )iin cue 
frinn lllfiii. 

If, then, llirmiplimil the prudes uf the e ]c*. 
mi'iilury eclniul the children sing mill ilrumiiLixc, 
n» Lliey hIiijiiM, they lire always in a eu/idilinn 
lu he culled upon In produce ut hlirirl niiLire 
nny piny nr part uf a pugeiuiL which may lie 
arranged fnrh.y the IcilcIiitp nml fiienlty. They 
will art mid •‘drip naturally nml Hininlimeinisjly, 
with no lunch uf Unit hlupiueso whieli hii nmilv 
lienple four will lie llie result uf drniiinLit: work, 
There will lie a cunslunl supply of small reeilnlH 
Mill plays, fur selmnl miif class assemblies; 
llie fruitions of regular work in liLeralure, 
inn.sie, etc. A second iiiinlilimi uf elTecLivo 
iir^niiiziilinn uf festivals is Llml they aimII hi; 
put iuLii llie liamls nf tin* 1-las.se.H nr prmi]iH of 
cliisses in nilulinn, the particular festival,— for 
example, that of WaHhiMKlnii'N Hirlhdny or 
I’ulrint'w Lay,—iNiiiig assipueil in LIioho cIussts 
which lire eapnpnl in (lm Hluilv of material 
lluil lends Itself Ln such u festival. The hcIimiI 
n.s u whole will nhnre in the festal spirit llimupli 
the miiikh whieli nru tci pmittmile (liu |iichohIu- 
tiini. 

I'ifTeclive uiRMiizatinii further implies that 
the pian of feslivnln fur the year sliull lie agreed 
upon in advance hy the sclinul iiullmiilinH, ami 
that a fcslivnl cummiLlei! eniii|insi!il nf lioiulfl 
of ileparlmeiils sliull lie rliurged with the i;xc- 
r.uliuii nf llm IdiuiH. Tim feslivaln may vary 
from year In year as In their number anti the 
emphasis In lie placed upon entdi. The prealer 
festivals, midi us Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
lVnfdliilglwi’H and Linof/ln's Jlirthrlays, ivliicli 
may ha riunliiiieil in a l’litrioL ’h Dny fcslivnl, 
the spring nr May Hay festival, and llm gradu¬ 
ation festival, limy he Hiippleincnlcd hy many 
miimr ealolwnlimis mid liiuniiimiinratiuiin nc- 
curdiug to the uuiuher nf nal-lelLer days in llie 
ciilciidar of llie loculily. There may lie a 
City Day, which should he diivuLed, ns iH alto¬ 
gether tun in frequently iloim, to the glorifica¬ 
tion of ouc'h city or Mimic. There may lie a 
■Shakespeare festival in April, a Founder's 
Day, or, where there; nre large groups of Llm 
different linlinimliUcM, u fit. Patrick's or St. 
David's or SI. George's fesLivnl. These minor 
festivals may lake Llie. place nf an ordinary 
.idiiml assembly, 

The material to lm utilized may vnry con- 
siilciiddy. It may he ihe pupils' own driiina- 
lizatiuii iif liiutur.V' liuilcriul, hucIi n.s thu first 
Tfiutiksgivingi with iippeoiirintt; inlroducticm 
uf Iililiim lire. IL limy lm Llie ilriiimiliznliiin of 
a story nr mi eventful rnreer, miuli iih The 
A/rm Without ii Coiiiilr|f, fur Patriot's Day, or 
the story uf Idiienfii's life nml Limes. IL rimy 
lie an original play worked nut hy the elnsa to 
illutilruic Uiu central idea, including original 
rungs (new words for old Limes) such as Christ- 
nniH envois, ninny or whieli run no longer he 
used uiiultrrml in a mixed einnmunily with n 
large Jewish element. Or the class may present 
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some classic play, Shakespeare'* ,-1-f You Like excursions, tJioir vacation activities, may also 

II, or A Midsummer ttfighL‘a Dream, Tor a .spring be enriched in Lhe same way. Thus it is that to 

festival; or a play in the classic manner, .such work for the development of the festival in the 
ns Robert II ridge's Be ruder, for the Thanks- school is to work for better ways of soeinl rcerca- 
piying or harvest festival. iSim^le and worthy tion and for the revivification of the folk festival 
plays for children have ho multiplied of recent as a Turin of popular culture and entertainment, 
years that there is now a nonsiclemlile roper- The Recent Development of the Festival.— 
toiro upun which schools may draw. Many diverse and seemingly unrelated tenden- 

l’orhaps Lhc most easily handled festival is cies have led to the recent revival of the festival 
the type which may readily ho given on May and the pageant in schools mid colleges and 
Day or at Christmas, in which a number of outside of them, The quickened interest in 
classes collaborate, each contributing to a folk art — folk song and story, folk balladry 
varied program Home one scone which will fit and dance, folk drama and folk festival — 
into a general scheme. Thus the May Day is one of these. Another closely allied tciul- 
or spring festivnl may reproduce the varied cncy finds expression in the efforts of such 
features of the old English May Day cclcbra- organizations as the lieu Circet Players toward 
lion. One claHS may contribute the ceremony the revival of early drama, noLahly Lhc miracle 
of the choosing and crowning of the May queen, and mystery pbvys, under the simple conditions 
Another class may contribute a band of Slier- of the early English life which produced them, 
wood foresters, and enact episodes from the life and Lhc rendition of Shakespearean plays in the 
of Jlobin Hood, such as those narrated in the spirit of the Elizabethan epoch and without the 
llobiu ILodiI hnlliuto, Anuthor class may form paraphernalia of live modem theater. This 
a group of peasants who dance the old morria tendency naturally connects itself with actual 
or country dances for the entertainment of the survivals of the old folk drama such as the 
cmcon; another, a group of maypole dancers. Obcrainmergau Taasion Play. To the same 
Ho, too, at Christinas there may be a composite historic interest we may ascribe the numerous 
of classes, each of which may reproduce some pageants on the occasion of important his- 
sccno or some detachable fragment of a play toric commemorations, the centennials of towns 
which it has produced during tha year, or an nnd cities, such, for example, aa the grant War- 
ill terpretativo dance, or a fairy-story panto- wick pai'cnut, which was a genuine folk undor- 
mime nTtcr the manner of the old English Christ- taking, involving the cooperative industry of 
mas pantomime. In Lliis way five classes of, the people of all classes in that little city on the 
Hay, one hundred and fifty children may pro- Avon. The example thus set in England was 
huhL n charming pageant, marching inlo tho followed hero in historical pageants at Quebea, 
ball with banners and insignia, Hinging each Champlain, Deerfield, Gloucester, and clso- 
ils appropriate song and eonlributing each in where. Yot nnoLher form or expressing the 
turn its item of a wcll-coflrdinatcd program. impulses oT pic lures quo festival presentation is 
Tito rcsulLs to be accomplished by such de- to be found in the development of the dance and 
velupmcnt of llio school festival may be briefly play festival, in which some of the leading set- 
summarized as llio development of tho codpcra- Dements and the recently formed playground 
tivo spirit and of team work among the classes, associations have taken llio initiative, 
the discovery of aptitudes which ara not evoked Returning to Lhc first of these influences, it 
by the ordinary kind of class work, the preserva- may bo noted that there Inis been an cvcr- 
tion of dramatic naturalness and spoil tan city increasing number of presentations by univer- 
on the part of children, tho proper oral anil si ties, colleges, and schools. of ancient dramas 
dramatic treatment of literature, tho quicken- and Elizabethan plays, either for their own 
mg of Lhc spirit of joy and refilled delight, the sake or ns part of some larger festival, From 
education of children in the appreciation of n list of such presentations (see the Chicago 
simple and chaste amusement, the develop- Din! of Aug, 1, 1907) may lie mentioned the 
mont of clear nnd pleasant speaking nnd of production at brown University of Marlowe’s 
good manners, nnd, finally, tho stocking of tho Dr. Fundus, and of Ralph /louder Doiaier. at 
children with a body of song and poetry which Tufts College in 1905;. Harvard's production 
they will probably never forget. Ilore a final of Ren Jonson's Silent Woman in the same year, 
word should be Haiti as to the connection to and Debitor's A7iocinnfccr 1 a Holiday in 1389; 
Ini made between the development of Lhc festi- TuRfl College's presentation of the Fint 
vnl in Llio school and tho development of the Pageant m of Uic Shepherds in 1000, and Yale's 
festal spirit in Lhc homo nnd tho community, production of. the Second Pageant a liltlc later. 
In a scliuol in which the festival performances The University of Vermont, the lloxbury, 
lire regular, Lhc children learn ways uf refining Mas/),, High School, Puller College, Indiana, 
Kclf-aiiuiHQiuent which Lhoy can carry into tho tho University of Chicago, Wellesley College, 
home. They have songs to sing nnd games to likewise appear in tho list. Dryn Mruvr 
play, and a ritual or ceremonial appropriate to College must be mentioned here ns representing 
Die great festival occasions, which may have the another development or Lhc festival idea in 
effect of actually transforming the life of fclio its now famous Mny Day revels, in which nil 
home on such occasions, Their picnics and the elements of the old English folk festival — 
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singing, dancing, mumming, ritual — tire in¬ 
corporated. (ScI! UllAMA AND EDUCATION.) 

Again, prcseulnliunfj of Greek plnyii have 
become more numerous, mid Juu'o led In Die 
erection of (ircek theaters, mich ua tlm lieuutiful 
example at the University of California. Op¬ 
portunities Jiiivp also liecn prividi'il fur tlir.se 
and other [ormH of driiiniilic presentation by 
Hie creation or Imlln with miilulde Kluge urcuni- 
»uorlii Lions, and of large studio for ullilotic 
displays, Olympia games, and mhcelliiueaun 
festivals, Btifiit ns those provided nl Harvard 
and Tacoma. 

Tim schools, Loo, lmve been developing new 
types of Mchuol festivals nml improving such 
occasions ns commencement by iutrod 
in the form of processions, ceremonies, 
dramatic scenes, elements that Tor llio first 
lime have given a genuine festal npiril to llicaci 
occasions. Tim training nelnm)si puis L also 
be included. The Huston Normal School 
celebrated the opening of its new buildings by 
giving a great Pilgrimt of Education; llio 
Brooklyn Training tfclmnl for Teachers ul- 
lempte’d Homi'lliing of (lm snimi Hurt, nml 
Tone!)era College, New York, produced old 
English Handings and Christinas rites. 

1 'hiufly most lie iiisliinocil the dunce feslivalo 
wliicb Ilium Ijcdii given in the public parka in 
Chicago, New York, Pittsburg, and elsewhere, 
and have consisted of naliinml da new eim- 
liibuled by people of iliiTiirciil nniiemililies in 
our ureal uitics. To these have bent added 
drnmutin prrseiilfttinna; thus on mm of tin; 
Huston playgrounds Dm Gm;k niyLJj of I'rwiiie- 
Ihiiiis was preseii It'd in pimLimnim. 1 nml dunce. 
The BCttleinenls have also given, either in 
silinll jKirksr or in tlio closed street, little plnyn 
or pantmiiimnflj nucli, for example, ns Urn llulmi 
Homl play, or mash, given by the Greenwich 
House in Jones .Street, Nmv York, tin* street 
being closed tij Ira flic fur the purpose. 

Tills rapid survey would In* iucojnph-Lc with¬ 
out a reference to the many important attempts, 
in wliicb children have for Dm must part 
participated, to transform the senseless and 
noisy celebration of the Fourth of July (fn- 
depcjjdniice Uny) into nn occasion of interest¬ 
ing nnri picturesque commeinoraLmn, — 11 a 
Bnfc nml mine EnurLh,*' ns it has been styled. 
In Springfield, Mass., in particular, a great 
step forward has been taken in the direction 
of substituting, for Urn individual celebration 
of Die occasion by llm disnliurgn of Did fire¬ 
cracker, proccHsiunc with finals representing 
historic episodes and person ngcH| athletic con- 
bvds, dances, ole. Willi Hpniig/icld, such 
cities as St. Paul and Pittsburg should be, men¬ 
tioned us leaders in Ibis laudable enterprise!. 
In snnio schools anti localities a similar Intiis- 
formalion nf Hallowe’en, with its mischief, 
its deatrue Live amusement, and ila accidents, 
lias been attempted. 

We must not overlook the stream of tendency 
In this direction that lias flowed steadily from 


iH'iriff. 
, and 


llio kindergarLen. In ninny a school where 
thorn is mi other form nf festival, there is al¬ 
ways something in tlm nature ui paiilniniino 
and merry-making nruuiiil the tree in Lin; ki inlcr- 
gnrteii- The IhcnrialH who have learned of 
Fruehel and I’eslnluzzi have noL been slow to 
seize uimn the oxen) plifii.-n lion which Urn feslivnl 
and all furniH of dramatic work in Hit! srlujols 
have iniuli; of Hie neglected unitor elnnu'iit in 
llie rdnealinn nf Dm yuung. 11 in ni/w emninnii 
in lex thunks nf pedagogy Lu runt u plnn made for 
the development uf the drnnuuio inslincLn of 
Uib child ns involving Dm most vILul form of 
learning by doing. Teachers of Dm primary 
grndes lmvi! eiuiie to see LhftL tin- child's natural 
way of reproducing a sLory or ill an ten Dug an 
idea is not so much by word as by dramatic 
imitation, lienee tin* mowing tendency to 
(IrainaLue not only tlm rerulinn Imam, Imt the 
history and the geography wurk of Die clans, 
The muni striking on Lei line nr Dim tendency 
is perhaps the rpnek multiplication nf late of 
dramatic readers or all kinds, and of lit lie 
collodions of plays for eliildreu id all grades 
in Ihi! primary nml grammar hcIioiiIs. Thai 
mi eh work vivifies the idnlil's interest in ids 
studies bus been abunilmiDy demons trilled. 
That it impresses Die milul us nothing else dues 
is nlsu ckvir. JT fui-Uiur pisli/ienlimi of Dm 
dramatic idea anil method were needed, it 
might lie found in (.lie interesting history nf 
Dm aliurl-llml pjiildrnii’a Dii l ntw, t'lnidiinleil 
by Mbm Hells at Lin; Kducnlhiniil Allinnee in 
New York City, tlui effect of which wus to 
geinn-ali! an unpm-edi'iilcd dem/jiid in Dm lucid 
lihrurie* for the works id .Shakespeare, Mrs. 
lUirimll, Mark Twain, and others from which 
the imUcrinl to be presented hy the young 
plovers was drawn. 

There eau lie lillle doubt that this recently 
developed attention Lu the import mica of Die 
dramatic element in education and recreation 
is no passing fad. The festival mud win its 
way ns mi educational instrument. Hut the 
working out of festival undorllikings must gn 
forward steadily before any fund nil icil effort 
Can he made on a large stale by seliunl children 
or groups of schools. An opportunity for the 
participation of school children in Lhc great 
popular festival was offered nt the time uf the 
IIudHon-rulton colobrJiliun in Now York City; 
but, with the execution of one or two groups 
of Hid public school cllifilrp.n, the idea failed of 
fulfillment. Elaborate plans were enrefully 
made by experts; lint lhc politicians laid grasp¬ 
ing hands upon thorn. Many posniIniilies are 
suggested by L]ie pallii!Lie M«y |)/irlics held 
every soring liy grmipH or eliildreu rrom tho 
poorer uistricla of New York in Central I’nrk 
of Dint city. These. awniL a Lmtis/orining bniiil. 
Uccftuse it Sb a natural liistoric form nf eliihlisli 
nrmiaemcnt nml culture, which Ima round its 
place among tlio children clining the long 
(jenlurics of the pnst, the reatival, as a com¬ 
bination of singing and dancing, marching and 
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play-acting, will surely continue to grow in 
favor with educators, with the public and 
parents, and, above all, with children them¬ 
selves. F. C. 

See Dilama and Education; Dancino; 
Play; ISxiunmoNa, School; Special Days. 

Raferancasl — 

Oclicrrd. — 

nAiumi-CiouLii. A’aofiVi Jlfina/rcUil. 8 vola, (Edm- 
Ijuruli.) 

BnAiYii-Iuzurr. Ghsmaliuns an Papular Antiquities. 
(London. IBD1.) 

JlnuWN, IS, n a low in. The Pine Arts, (Now York, 
1601.) 

Cham n Nile, It. I) oak of Days. (London, I BBS.) 
C'uamnkoh, H. IC. Tie Afaiiatal Stage. (Oafonl, 
11103.) 

CiMi-rtr-r,, )V. Old English Popular Music. (London, 

iBoa.) 

Dxuu, T, 1’. T. ilrituh Popular Cuslojna, Peis! nntl 
Promt. (Lnnclrm. 1U00.) 

Gom.uk, Alice 11. CniM/ni'a <5iH0iii0 Gama. (Lon¬ 
don. I MM.) 

2’nir/iL'onnI Games of England, Seollfinrf, or.rl Ireland. 
(London, IJjM-JflM.) 

(■nous, K. The Play of Man. (New York, IDOL) 
Giiovb, L., mid oiliera, Dancing, (Lunilon, IDOL) 

Gummeiir, I'n a N r in 1). The Ueginnings of Poctru. 
(New York, 1001.) 

JIiun, YnNo. The Origins of Art. (Limdnn, 1000.) 
Mn.ixn. G. M. The DruninUc Element In Ihu Popular 
JlnlJflil. (Uriivnraiig of Cincinnati Studies.) 

Mijui.TOn, 11. G. '1'he Ancient C'lnssicni Drama. (Os¬ 
in rd, IhtIU.j 

NewEI.I., W. W. Guinea and .Sanya of American C/nf- 
rlrcn, (New Vorli, I BOIL) 

Patten, IIklkn P. T /id Pear's Fcalitals. (Daafrni, 
lODH.) 

PoSNNTT, JI. M> Comparative Literature, (Now York, 
1SB0.) 

Haniivs, W. Wirislmnalitlf, (la Itialaru, Festivals find 
Carols, (New York. 1WG2.) 

C/irisIrnria enrols, Ancient unrl Modern. 
fiPENDBii, f>. M. Thu Kiluentionnl Aspect □( Pageants 
mill PngciuiIry. Journal of Educaitan (London), 
February, 10] 1. 

Sthutt, ■). The fivoris and Paalimea of the People o/ 
England. (Lonilun, liS70.) 

TvbQii, 13. ll, Anthropoloau. (Now York, 1004.) 

Present Practice, — 

Craftsman, The, Aiigual, 10OD : The Ynluo ol Oultloor 
l'lays Lu America. 

L'fliiciilidii. March, 1000: Tim Art al Drama In 
Colleges. 

Elementary School Teacher. Mnreli, 1001: Art ot 
School Festivals, April, 1004: The Funaliau or 
■Sell a til Frslivals; fiinl oilier articles. 

Kindergarten lleoicui. November. 1002: Kindcrflarlcn 
Activities; Celebrations; ClirlBlmna Work. De¬ 
ed m her, 1002 : Observance of Holidays. 

Oidlook. July 4, 1U0B: APnnuiiiit nr Education (Bos¬ 
ton, N. S. Dcifinnlion Festival). June 20, 1000 : 
lliibin Ilucjd in Jouea St. Aug. 0, 1010: Tlic 
Greek Tlientnr nt tlm University tii California, 

Plauqrc .1, The, April, 1 U 10 : SukrcsIIoiis for Cole- 

ImUing IndejicndcncE Day. Pabulary. 1011: 
I'ligcnulB anil Festivals. 

jProecedi'npa of tlie Third Annunl Coimreaa ol the Plny- 
Hfouiul Asuociittinn of America, February, 1010. 
Sumy. Tha. June 4, 11)10: Festival o[ liio Nnlions. 
June 26, IfllU: 01 a eN anil's Fourth nf July. Aug, 

0, 1010 : l'niiltiniimn in a Neighborhood Park. 

FETTES COLLEGE. — See CIuammah 
3 ciio 01 . 6 , English; OoLleoh; Cox.lkOks, 
English; Fun Lie Schools. 

FEUDALISM. — See CiiiYALiuc Education. 
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FIBONACCI, LEONARDO, or LEONARDO 
OF PISA (c. 1175-c. 1250). — The best of the 
medieval mathematicians of Europe. He was 
born at Pisa during the period of that city's 
great commercial supremacy. 

As n child Leonardo was taken by his father 
to llugia, the modern Double and the Saldte 
of the Ilam&ns, on Llie Algerian coast, and put 
to school under a learned Moor. As a consular 
ajjent of some kind, the Tatlicr wns in touch 
with tlm commerce of Pisn; ami it wns probably 
on this account that Leonardo was able to 
make liis voyages about the Mediterranean. 
Ho visited Egypt, Syria, Greece, Sicily, and 
Provence, and became acquainted with the 
various arithmetical systems in use. All of 
these systems, lie tells us, he counted ns error 
compared with the Hindu arithmetic (Quasi 
erroreju compiifaia res-pectu modi /iirlorinii). 
Ho therefore composed an extensive treatise 
upon this subject, the Liber Abaci, which np- 
enred in 1202. Ilia revision of ]22B is extant, 
ut no copy of the first manuscript is known. 
Ily this work Leonardo did much to malic the 
Ilmdii'Arnbic liunierala (see Notation) known 
in Europe. He also wroLe a work entitled 
Liber qitadralorum, in which there is a consider¬ 
able treatment of indeterminate equations; 
another entitled Pradica gcometriae, which in¬ 
cludes some trigonometry; and one bearing the 
luuiio of Pies, and treating of equations. He 
wns evidently in touch with the learned men 
of his day, for lie dedicates one of his works to 
his teacher, Michael Sent (Scripsislia ini/ii, 
tlominc mi, wngister Michael ScoSli, avmme 
philosophe, uf li6ru.m dc nuuicro, ijiieiiidiidirtii 
composni, no6is (rnnscriOercin). A statue of 
Leonardo may he seen in the ChnnpD Santo at 
Pisa, His works were published by Prince 
Honcoinpngni under the title Tre scrtlff inediti 
di Leonardo 7 J ufino (Florence, 1S54; second 
edition, 1857), and Scrilli di Leonardo Pisano 
(Home, 1857). D.E.S. 

RelerenceB: — 

Paul, IV, IV. It. Short Account af tho ffistory of M a th e- 
inalfcj. (Lnnilon. 1U08.) 

CAJuni, F. flutaru 0 / Mathauaiics, (New York, 
1000 .) 

Canton, M. Gcschichle iter Matheninfik, Vol. II, 
(Leipzig, 1000.) 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1702" 
1514). — The German philosopher; born in 
Ilammcnnu, Upper LusaLin, May 19, 1702, Ho 
studied nt the University of Jena, and then 
allied a precarious livelihood (or several years 
y tutoring and by writing for magazines. At 
first he wns a follower or Spinoza; but lalcr 
his study of Kant revolutionized his philosophi¬ 
cal thinking. In 1702 appeared liis first book, 
The Critique of All Reuelallon. Published anou- 
inmisly (through a mistake), it was hailed 
y the critics ns a work of Kant himself; and 
when the authorship was announced, FieJiLc 
became famous. I 11 1704 ho went to Jena as 
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professor of philosophy, and nt nnnn became 
very popular. Four years Inter be Hovered 
Ilia connection with the university, Ijociiukr 
of difficulties which Brew out of the fibnrgi* 
Unit his leiwhmgB were alluusUe. For a whorl 
time ho Rave lectures on tiliHc/sophy nt Ui« 
University of ErlutiBim, aiul Inter nt Ktinigii- 
hcrR. Whan the Univumily of llerlin wbh 
founded, lie won ono iff its fiirnnuiat prrffeiwni-u, 
and he nerved 03 ita Hccuml reclur. Hb died 
in lieilin, Jan. 27, 1814. His chief wor|<n are 
j’hr. Fanntiatinn of the It'Auk A'cicncc ttf Knowl¬ 
edge (the \ViHUcmchhJtiilnhrc of 17lM), The 
Foundation of Natural Highlit, The .S’citu cc of 
Morals, The Vocation, of Man, The Way to 
the Biased Life, Characteristic* of the 1‘rcsr.nt 
.kpg, Addresses to t/ic German Nation, and 77m 
Facia of Comciouaucto. His Cmupldr- Work* 
appeared in eleven volumes (IK.T-l-lS-HJi nud 
1H15-18I0), edited by his son, who nl»u pub¬ 
lished his Lift: and Liter ary ftirrespouffcmrc. 

The fundamental conception m Fiehtr-’n 
pliiloaniihy in that of the ideal. Man's life in 
a constant striving to realize the ideal of unity. 
The search for knowledge ia an p[Tort to makii 
ourselves one with the object of knowledge;. 
Tile life of tlm practical man i'h an attempt to 
bring nn external object or another will into 
harmony with his own will. The at tint is 
imntinimlly arriving to make the Hmisuous 
material the vehicle fur Llie expression of his 
nr Italic pm'p nscs. Ami Llm moral and spiritual 
lifD ia the effort to hriiiR into harmony the 
various con Hi cling impulses wlLliin the self. 
And jiint as Urn ideal id unity is tin* funda¬ 
ment ill tiring in our lives, so it is the deepest 
Lbing in the univorao. The liistory of the world 
is, essentially, nothing but the process in which 
Ilia ideal is gradually realizing itself. This 
self-realizing ideal or idea in whnt Fichte moans 
by " CIcmI.’' Hu conceives of Hud, not us a per¬ 
sonal conHcimnmcSH, distinct from the world, 
but as the spiritual power whose self-expression 
i> the world. The ideal is not a mere Rome- 
tiling which wc fiialiiuit in imagination and then 
strive to make nctnnl. On the contrary, it 
lives and strives in each one of oft; it has 
fnshioned ns to he the vehicles of its self-ex¬ 
pression, The world, then, is the life of Hail. 
Hod has no distinct consciousness apart from 
ours; he comes to aelf-conHeiousneas in us. 
Tho more perfectly tho ideal is realized in men, 
Urn more completely does find axial. 

Finlilo'a idea Italic theory nf mutter follows 
naliirally from Uni principles just laid down. 
The nmiiivial wurhl ia lint Humi*tiling fundit- 
umn tally unlike spirit, 'flu; history nf tho 
world is lhn 1 ‘lTiirL of i)w idea to heenme fully 
emiHoious of itself and fully lit one with ilnplf. 
Mow all that wc call (l einmcinusne.Hfi M involves 
an dnincmt of impnuiLion, The child becomes 
nwaro of himself in opposition to, and in ilis- 
linnlion from, oilier things. Thus wc cannot 
got a fiDnseioii.sne.ss of self without a conscious- 
)icsn of n not-self, nu external object. Ilut tlia 


external object is not, an we imively suppose, 
utterly unlike our own inenlul life. Every¬ 
thing IhnL you enn say of iL is in terms nf ccm- 
HfiiijUHUeaH. It is lmrd, round, red — wlinL arc 
UicHc* adieetivea liuL nnmes for r.ertnin ex- 
periems'S which you and others have? All 
reality, then, is c.onseioUH experience, The 
"external nbjeel” is /imply Uie way in which 
we interpret uu oppiiHiliim in cnriKrrirtdHrM'PH Uml 
wc lire HlriviiiR to nvemmu;. And just an eon- 
Hint with muLi rinl Llungs in a meunH in tlm 
nlLuinumtl of a richer i'atmiausiciow*, ho ermfficl 
with other wills and liiml enininR into Imrinony 
With them serves to deepen and enlarge cmr 
experience. This is why the ideal, which in 
over MniggliiiR Lnwnrd fuller Hpjf-iealiznLiun, 
mnnifcHln itself in many individuals insLead of 
one rilonc. 

Iluinun Hiiriely alirmld steadily progress to¬ 
ward perfect harmony iff all men with one 
another, ami toward complete innn(oiy over 
liu; forces of mi Lure, Fur this jnirpiiHO iL need a 
a clear undprslnmliiiK of Uu; Rim), iff llm degreo 
nf attainment, and of the means liy which 
fuvlhrr progress may bo nuult 1 . It iiodiIh nlno 
wine men to Ruble its lirngrefls. There urn two 
eliiHRcs of Hfilinlars— llm leiwlier mid tiie prn^- 
mulic scholar. The funeiinn iff the former is 
to give In bis gen era lion the uml e.rs landing 
necessary for its progress ami to train new 
Hohnhirfi; llmlnf the InLier is |o use the knowl¬ 
edge which he Iuih ullninrd in directly pro- 
inntiiiR Hiifiial prngri'HH, c.f/. in modeling legis¬ 
lation or in subduing (lie Torei M nf imLuir^ All 
those who have Llm direct guillume nf human 
nffniiH Hlmuld lie Rchuliirti. Mere, learning enn- 
not jMflkn a .scholar; lhn true scholar is one in 
whom Llm lliviuc Idea ia a living power. All 
tenelierfl, even in the lower hcIuijiIh, Hlimild ho 
a el lolars, Llimigh ihjL nfifii-ssiirJlv " finishcil 
scholars r.c. they should he Idled with Lite 
love nf knowledge and should In; cnntinuidly 
striving In enlarge their knowledge. 

This fionenptimi of llm funeiinn iff the* Lonelier 
is unfolded chiefly in 77ic Voculitm of the 
Scholar /mil The Nature nf the Scholar. Tliesc 
two workH and 77 lc ^lililrcsHfia fu flic ficrlnan 
Nation contain Fichte's most important 
ottminces on the Hubjcet nf rdiiculiou, WIicji 
C iermnuy was prostraLe ul the feet of Napoleon, 
I’ichtn whs one of tin* first to point nut llint her 
only hope Iny in u einnpleto reform of hor 
oilucatinnal avstein. In llm powerful Addresses 
lo the f/enn mi A r nfftm, tlulivnretl in llcrlin in 
Dm year 181 ) 7 - 1 , 108 , he urged a thorough re¬ 
organize linn of tlm fierinnn school Hyslem 
ailing tlm lines indicated hy I'eslnlezzi. VFliito 
hi; cntifiizod it in soifii! respefils, in; lielieved Dint 
the Pesliduzziun dimlrine is in its omu'uco cov- 
recl. And hit* championship nr it Imd much 
Lo do with tlm Inti'fiiluefion of llm new method 
into the Prussian fichonls. The chief bur- 
geHtions of educational Lheory in the Ai/rfrcsscs 
arts the following. All real progress coincc 
from the people; hence tlm whole people 
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should hn ciIucaLi;i 1. Education in the function 
or the Sliltc. Tim children .should lie eoimmted 
from their pnrnnla during the entire period of 
their training, at least until we have a genera¬ 
tion of parent. 1 * who have been brought up under 
the new methods. The two sexes should lie 
educated together, and In a considerable degree 
should have the same education. All chib Iren 
should he trained to work with their hands; 
Init Pestalozzi'a suggestion that they do this 
work while they are studying is ill-advised. 
In the manual training, emphasis should be 
put upon agriculture, the care of animals, 
the mechanic arts,—-in short, upon those omi- 
patterns which the majority of the pupils must 
pursue in later life. Physical training should 
form part of the regular instruction; the 
methods should be devised by men wlm have 
a thorough knowledge of juiatomy mid also of 
psychological principles. In the menial train¬ 
ing the chief aim should be, not to impart 
knowledge, but tu develop mental activity 
and to Arouse in the child the love of knowledge 
and the love for his fellow men. The ultimate 
end of all education is to develop a pure morality 
and the spirit id Lrwo ruliginn. As tu methods 
of mental training, some of Postalozzi's theories 
are open to criticism. Wo should begin, he 
nays, by giving the child a knowledge of its 
own body. Here lie is wrong: education should 
begin by teaching the cliilil to discriminate his 
various aeimtiuns. Another error that Peato- 
lozzi makes is that lm greatly overestimates 
the value of leading him! writing, and would 
have the child acquire them very early. He 
falls into this mistake because his chief concern 
is to lit the children of the poor to earn their 
daily bread ns quickly as possible. Hut the 
errors in his theory arc only superficial; its 
fundamental principles are sound. 

13.B. T. 

Sec Pohtjla.it opp. p, 530. 

References: — 

AiiAsifl on, II. FfeAle. (Edinburgh, 1HR1.) 
JCuKicnsTKiN, ir. J. O. Fichte; PHdagnoitc/ic Schri/ten 
unit /ilccn iqt( hiographitcher LYafcifunp. (Vicuna, 
JBb 2 .) 

Smith, W. Fi'chfe-' Papiilnr IKorfca, with a Memoir of 
the Author. (Lanilnn, 1 KHU.) 

STnuMi'KM,, L. Die PlUtnoopik /fane's unit Fichte'*. 
In P(Jrjfi(jotfMcJif: /Ui/iumJ/impcn, Vnl. II. (Leipzig, 
IKiM.) 

Vout. Tu, Ficlila : Ilnilon nil illndculsehc Nnlinn. In 
Hihliathck Mdaoopiochcr Khaaikcr. (Liuixcnanlzn, 
IKK 1.) 

FICINO, MARSILIO (M33-H0D).—Italian 
humanist; born at Figlino, tiro sou or the phy¬ 
sician of C 0.1 mo clc 1 Medici, who Look the boy 
under bis patronage and destined him to 
beeomo tliu translator or 1’laLo into Latin. 
The life work of Ticino was devoted to a study 
of Plato, Plotinus, and other Neoplatonisls, 
and to an attempt to reconcile Platonic phi¬ 
losophy with Christianity. Ticino took orders 
at the age of forty; and four years later com¬ 
pleted his translation of Plato's works, which 


were published at the expense of a patron in 
1-182. He also translated Plotinus, Inm- 
hlichuH, and Praclus, wrote a life of Philo, and 
a treatise on the Platonic Doclsine oj Jmmorlul- 
ihj, a collection of tho theories discussed by 
the Platonic Academy, established by the 
Medici, of which Ticino was the president. 

Reference : — 

Nymundh, J. A, /f cjirimrm ce in Italj/; the /(cuiVi'il of 
Lettrnuio. (Now York, lfjbH.) 

FICKLIN, JOSEPH (1833-1837). — Text¬ 
book author and college professor; was gradu¬ 
ated from Llm Masonic College nt Lexington. 
Mo., 1851. Hr was principal or the high school 
at Trenton, Mo. (1854-1850); instructor af 
mathematics in lhe female college at Bloom¬ 
ington, III, (1.300-1804), and professor in the 
University of Missouri (1803-1887). Author 
of a half dozen mathematical textbooks. 

W. S. M. 

FIELD EXCURSIONS.— See ExcunHJONS, 
Sciiooi,. 

FIELD LESSON.—In many of the nat¬ 
ural ncionccs, laboratory experimentation and 
textbook instruction arc supplemented by 
class expeditions into the country, where natural 
phenomena are observed in their usual setting, 
anil specimen materials arc collected. In 
the high .school field work is given in connection 
with botany, zoOlogy, and geology; in the. 
elm non lary school with geography and naturo 
study. The field lesson is one type, of school 
excursion. Field lessons ami school excur¬ 
sions are valuable and necessary, iT tho more, 
or less arti/icinl objective work of the classroom 
is Lo be properly supplemented. They afford 
a concrete basis for appreciating muck that 
the school cun only give, through description, 
Their use is enlarging in the modem school, 
They are still largely maintained ns voluntary 
activities outside or regular school hours, 
though the growing sanction for school ex¬ 
cursions during regular class periods tends to 
extend to class field lessons in the natural 
sciences. It. S. 

.See Excunsioiv’fl, School; Object Teaching. 

FIELD OF CONSCIOUSNESS.—Certain 
experiments indicate that there is a limit to 
the number of experiences which can be in¬ 
cluded in a single act of conscious apprehension. 
There lh a still further limitation upon the 
number of experiences which can be recog¬ 
nized with nil dearness, The term " field of 
consciousness " I ms been employed to describe 
tho total rftngo or experiences which can be had 
ill a single iml.se of consciousness, whether those 
experiences arc cIcilt or vague. Tho field of 
attention, oil the other hand, /nils within tho 
field of consciousness, and includes only Lhoso 
processes which arc distinctly recognized, 
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FIELD OF REGARD. —Tim loLnlily or 
on tor space which cun bo aeon by the moving 
eye, It nmy lie represented by n plana sur¬ 
face which moves with Lhc head or the eye, 
and in which, for any given position, there is a 
/ixJiLcd point,— one iinaged on the fovea of 
the oye, IL is apparent Hull reaLing objects 
change their positions in liic field of regard 
when the head or eye is moved. 11. P. A,. 

Heforenena: — 

IIei.miiult?, H. L. r. Fhmicloffisch! Oflik, 2il «l., 
jjp. 077 IT. (LcIiuIh, JHDO.) 

SaNkoud, E. C. Course in /£ijicrimflnfa[ P»yc6ol,, No. 
1JD. (Doalcn, 18Uj.) 

FIELD OF VISION.— The totality of 
points in outer space visible to Lhc i in movable 
eye, someUntes used interelmuRealily with field 
of regard, which, however, applies properly only 
to the totality of pom La visiblo Lo the moving 
eye. The extent of the field of vision may bo 
found by using a perimeter, usually a metallic 
arc of 00°, at the center of which the cyo is 
placed and made to fixate (sea Fixation) oho 
cud of the arc. The experimenter determines 
those points on the arc at which the subject just 
begins nr censes in sen a small object moved 
along Llio arc. fly rotating lhc perimeter so as 
Lo cover lhc various meridians of the oye, lhc 
entire Field or vision may be plotted. R. P. A. 

Rclorencta ; — 

1JKl.Mllal.TK. II. L, l'\ Phyii'ulofli’ac/io O/ill'l-, 2il cd. ( 
pp, H7H IT. (Lcl|iil|j, 1HU0.J 

3aNi , uiid, M. F'uune in Experimental I'si/chol., No. 
1111, (IJoslnn, IBD-1.) 

FIELDEN, SARAH (D)Ji)-JDJO). — An E'ng- 
lislnvmmu horn in Liverpool, who devoted LUo 
wholu of Imr life to the advancement of edu¬ 
cation. Her grandfather, a Unitarian min¬ 
ister, fnuuilad the first umlfinumimilidiuii ulc- 
mnilnry sclinol in Liverpunl. .Mrs, Fielilim 
showed an early inicrcsL in the sueinl and 
philanthropic work in which the. members of 
tier family were engaged. On moving, after 
her mnrringo to a wealthy Lancashire manu- 
fnctui’et', to Tudmordcii, a lie (might in Iho 
factory schools (ij.e.) or the district for a Lime, 
and Llion in an elementary school which en¬ 
joyed government aid. Laler she buiJl a 
model sehucl on her estate nL Centro Vain in 
Tndmimlcn, where hIic iva« alilc to put her 
own ideas, bused on ohsci'valiuu ijT English 
ami Continental systoins, into practice, nml 
also to Lrnin many tea eh lts. When lhc school 
hoards were esluliliiiheil, she, been me a membnr 
of the Tudmordcii School Hoard from IH7‘k to 
iKHfi. During Lbn early part nf Lbis period shu 
lectured locally un ilfediorls of Teaching, wiLh 
practical illustrations in a class or selected 
pupils. In her scluiol elm introduced a system 
of Bignnls Lo maintain discipline and order. 
iSlic gave useful evidence before the Hnynl 
Commission or 18HH. In 1002 she wax cnfliiLcd 
a member of tlio local education committee, a 


high tribute to her Hcrviccs to education. 
Fruitful as her own immediate work had 
been, Hip cmlmvmcnla by her of a Chair of 
Education at Lhc Manchester University in 
I89(J, now filled by Prof. J. J. Findlay, and her 
support of the Idol dm 1) o minis tin Li un Hcliiiul, 
which through her peummily is now loeaLed 
in n suitable _ iiuilduig slaading in its own 
grounds, arc likely lo lend to results of great 
importance and influence in Eiifflish education. 
TJie university recognized her lifrlung eervices 
lo odnoaliim liy nonferring on her the degrees 
of Litl.IJ- in 1U00. 

fl</niartc« I — 

1'lNHhAV. J. J. Demonstration S:hoo\, fitccrti, (MaD- 
ciicslcr, 1UOH.) 

FIGURATE NUMBERS. — This term was 
applied by Niconiaclius (g.i/,) to certain num¬ 
bers that represented vnriouB regular polygons. 
(Hec Poi.YuiiNAl. Numiieiih.) The term ih now 
generally applied to Hie numbers below tlio line 
in the folio wing Ltblc : — 
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It will bn noticed Hint cadi nuniber iH the 
sum of till' ji umbos in tlio preceding row. 
Thus, 50=35+ 15-|- 1 1 + 1. It will nisei be 
noticed Hint by drawing « diagonal from iho 
nth 1 at the lefL In the nth 1 at the lop, the 
Inntimiul rncflicicntu are found. (Sue Pahcai/h 
Tuiaxiiu:.) Them* numbers include not only 
liie polyRuuid lmmlinm (r/.iO, an indeed nil 
natural uuiubrra, bill nimiy that arc nut polyg¬ 
onal. The subject^ played nn impurtanL part 
in medieval ciluuution, but it has now only an 
historic interest. D. K, B, 

FIGURES. — See Notation ; .Significant 
FinunES. 

FILELFO, FRANCESCO f 130S-J-IE 1). — 
One of the most prominent nmnng the humanists 
of tim It id inn Renaissance; born at Tnlcnlino. 
Artor studying uiiiler Ramzan, lie became 
professor «L Padua at Hie age of eighteen, and 
m the billowing year iviis invited to Venice 
to tench eloquence and moral philosophy. 
From U20 to 1-127 lie vu secretary Lo Lhc Vene¬ 
tian consul at ( 'onsLnnliiioplii, whom he sciml 
the opportunity to learn Greek from John 
ChrysolurnH, a iiophew of Mniuicl, wliosa 
daughter lie mnrricd. On his return to Italy 
he held appointments n.N professor or eloquence 
nl Venice, Hnlogna, and Florence, His repu¬ 
tation aa a scholar was very high ; Ida knowl¬ 
edge of Greek, ami the possession of valuable 
DOB 
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works, which ho hail brought back from the 
East, gave him a position of eminence, But 
lie lacked critical judgment, taste, and creative 
ability, and his personal character was of the 
worst. At Florence lie gave four lectures a 
day, to audiences consisting of tho noblest citi¬ 
zens, on Greek and Latin authors ; he also de¬ 
livered public lectures on I) an to. When ho 
quarreled with the Medici, ho lcTt Florence, and 
after a short interval found a welcome in Milan, 
where he was received by the Duke as a noblo. 
At Milan, with short interruptions, during which 
he held an appointment at Romo and again 
at Florence, ho remained till shortly before his 
death, 

Filelfo was very productive as a writer; ho 
translated many Greek works into Latin, in¬ 
cluding selections from Xenophon, Lysias, 
Aristotle, nod Plutarch ; his original works 
were labored and stilted satires and odes, 
orations and begging letters addressed to men of 
eminence whenever, through his own extrava¬ 
gance, ho considered that ins high position as 
the first scholar of his day was not sufficiently 
rewarded, Although his influence for the prog¬ 
ress of scholarship was considerable, Filelfo 
presents a character that is the least pleasing 
among Italian humanists. 

RelBrancHB ! — 

-4 AN lira, J. 12, History of Classical Scholarship, Vul. II. 
(Cambridge, 100H.) 

Hvmonuh, J. A, JfcmussniiM ill Italy; (As JJeuipal of 
Lcnriiuiff, (Now York, 1GHB.) 

FINANCE, SCHOOL,—■ Sec B udqkt, School; 
Cost or Fiji;cation ■ Reports and Records. 

FINANCIAL REPORTS, — Sec Budget, 
Scuoon ; Uepouts and Records. 

FINDLAY COLLEGE, FINDLAY, OHIO. 
— A coeducational institution fa unde d on tho 
proposal of the General Eldership of the Church 
of God in 1801, the citizens of Findlay con¬ 
tributing ten acres and 320,000, The college 
was incorporated in 1S82. Preparatory, col- 
IcgiaLc, normal, theological, musio, Uncarts,and 
expression departments are maintained, The 
admission requirements are equivalent to about 
fourteen units ol high school work. Degrees 
are given in the various collegiato departments. 

FINE ARTS. — See AnT in Education ; 
Aot in the Schools; AnT Schools; Design. 

FINES. — See Rewards and Punishments, 

FINGER RECKONING. —Chiefly owing 
to tho difficulty of obtaining inoxpensivo 
material for writing, there arose in ancient times 
a digital system of representing numbers and 
computing, It may be compared as to general 
appearance with tho digital language of the 
deaf and dumb as used at present, Very likely 
it was a development of the pvimitivo system of 
vol, ii — 2 n 


counting on the fingers, which gave rise to our 
decimal system. (Sec Notation,) At any 
rate, we have evidence that the ancients used 
it for the purpose of remembering the numbers 
in a computation, ns on the abacus (g,u.), and 
lor tho computation itself, and also lor tho 
purpose of bargaining. Even as late ns tho 
sixtoonth century, it was used in Europe for all 
three of these purposes. It is probable that 
Solomon refers to it when lie says that " longth 
of days is in her right hand,” the right hand 
being used in all such ays Leins to represent 
hundreds. Possibly Aristophnnes ( 7 , 0 ,) refers 
to it In tho Wasps, when Ildelycleon tells his 
father to do an easy problem by the help of 
his fingers. The semi-mythical Numn Pom- 
pilitis is said by Pliny and Mnerobius to have 
erected a statue of Janus, the fingers of which 
indica-Lcd the number of days or the year. 
There are several well-defined references to the 
system in the works of classical writers. Thus 
Plautus says: — 

, . . Imvn in fcmnra lmljpt Irovam, 

Dexlcra digilia rullaoam computal, ferinne lemur 
Dealcrmn, 

Seneca also speaks or it in these words: 
Numerare docel me arilhmelica et atinriliaa 
commodarc digitus, and Pliny uses the expres¬ 
sion /l pitas digitas, compulas nihil. The 
beat classical reference is in Quintilian (I, 10, 
35), and the first instance of ail actual problem 
ia in the Apologia of Apulciua. Augustine 
frequently refers to it in his elTorls to inject 
a Pythagorean mysticism of numbers into his 
theology. In one of his senna ns, in speaking 
of the "ninety and nine," lie says: Quid'cit, 
ad nonaginla novcm pertinent? In sinistra 
sun/, non in deztera . , . union nrfde, nd 
dcxterain tranaitur. This shows that the people 
to whom lie was speaking must have been 
familiar with the fact that DO was represented 
on the left hand, nnd 100 on the right. 

It is to Bede (c. 725) that we arc indebted 
for such detailed knowledge ns we have ar tho 
medieval system. {Du lotjucla per ye slum digi- 
/orifjJi, in his Opera omnia, tonuis I, p. 089. 
Paris, 1802.) After his time numerous writers 
are found who give descriptions of the process, 
particularly in regard to computations for 
Easter. (See Cojii'utm.) The first good 
description in print is that of Pnciuolo (rj.u.), 
whose iSumum (Sibila) appeared in 1494. 
The system as given by him can lie somewhat 
understood from the Following illustration from 
Ilia work. 

Similar illustrations are given in works by 
Taglicntc, Apianus, and Robert llecorde. 
(For tho ilhiHlrnLions see Smith, D. E., flora 
An‘(/ime/icn, Boston, 1007.) 

Tho system cun turned in usd until about 
1000 , when it died out as a school study, 
although it has remained Lo the present time 
ns a tradition among the people, It is not un¬ 
common to find people La-day, particularly in 
rural communities and in some remote places 
CQ0 
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in Europe, wlio multiply un llic fingers exactly 
aa the ancients did. Thus to multiply 7 l»y N, 
raise 2 /iiiRnrs an one hand mill 3 mi Um other 
(since 5 + 2 = 7, nnd 5+3 = 8). Then mid 
l)m imiscil linger* (2 + 3 = 5) ami multiply 
Die (iUltra (2X3 = II), mid Die rcmilL ia 5 tuna 
+ tl, or . r ili, .Similarly, 8 X l) ih (3 + •!) lens 
mid 2 X 1 units. 
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In pniidicjil cdueiiliim nl llm present lime 
ninny tcurhera fear llic effect uf letting children 
rmiiil un llicir lingers. It is, Imwovcr, u run! 
ludiil, nnd the danger is easily overcome liy 
iinnUimcd rapid urul work ihruugliouL the 
curly yearn uC iirillimeUc. I). K. 8. 

FINLAND, EDUCATION IN. — The Grand 
duchy uf Finland covers un umi of 1-11,220 
sqimrn milM in lliu ncwllnmlirn pari of 
Muxsm. hordeving uu Sweden umi lliu Gulf of 
IliiDniin, I Is population is ri-jninkjilily hiniiii- 
gciiouUH, Finns forming iilnnil 8(1.7 per eeiiL 
nnd Swedes 12.7 per miL nf the lie ally 3,111111,11110 
inludiUnuls. Tim riipilnl is Ilclsini'fiirs, Inly¬ 
ing a population nf 130,811. Ahn, (lie next 
city in .size, 1ms 111.037, and there urn six re¬ 
maining cities with iKifiiilnliniiH uf lifluun 
lliimsnnd umi upwards. Tim rural population 
comprises 8(1 per cent nf tint total; mid cun- 
si’nuoiilly provision far primary education 
indsiiln uf Die linviin is u imillci' of supreme 
concern In Lliu <StaLo. 

Throe infill cnees have determined Die course 
of puljlio inslrucLion in Finland, its relation 


to Sweden, with which il was uni tori from the 
fourteenth In the nineteenth century; the re¬ 
formed religiim; unit the diffused sense of 
liitlionul Nulidurily. Fully 00 pur cent uf Dio 
]ici)])le ure adherents nf llic Lutheran Church, 
mul five centuries nf uiiHivcrving Devotion to its 
ilnnlrincH nnd discipline have developed nmmig 
llieni u deep Hcnse of murid respiiiiulliility, 
while the. exercise of llu: friinchi.sr, which, be¬ 
ginning in the Hevenleeiith century with well- 
defined class distinctions, wuh ivcenlly placed 
on a imiudiir lirisis, Inis developed equally tho 
putriuliu spirit. 

Primary Education.—Them are practically 
Ivvu systems of cdueiilinn in Finland, ona 
clerical, the other liaDnniil. The former arose 
from Die church rciiuircinent that the clergy 
shouhl examine, nil children uf their respective 
piirislies at lcnsl oneu a year in muling mid the 
tialecliism. Hy the. eeeiemuBlieal elide of 100(1 
thin elementary knowledge was made n prej- 
reipiisite In cumiuuiiinii, and Inter codes, in 
particular lliut of I Ml!), huve innilu it obligatory 
iipriri (he eoruniimes In provide sueli (.‘lemcntnry 
iiwtiueliim for children whose pnrenln arc nn- 
iihle to do so. Tim annual i‘xiiirdiUilioii liy the 
parish lutslor is a regular fell* ihiy fur rliililmi 
and inhills, nnd its iinpnrliiiu’u in increnscd hy 
the fuel Hint every live, yenrs rejmrls nf the 
exmiiilialiiiiiH are, forwarded In the cnalval 
Hunt’d uf Edumliim. The imiluiliUory sehnolH 
grew nut uf this obligatory rleriial inslmeliim, 
In amirdunee with Lliu raelrimiHLirid rode, 
every parish is divided iulii selnml i-ireleH, nr 
districts, varying in muidier, and n tenelier ia 
appointed for uiirli eirele. 'J'lie teacher miikra 
Die lour nf Die i-ii'clu in n srlitilnslie year, re- 
iiiiiiniug in eueli uf tlie assigned villages train 
four to eight weeks, leaching lliu children of 
lliu neighboring hamlets, ami then passing on 
to the next village. 

Marly in the nineteenth century a movement 
Tor luilininil rdiicuDun \vna Hluvlnl liy leading 
men in llie pruvinee, ami gained the support 
nf the Kmpenir Alexander III. Tin 1 eliief 
primuiter uf the iiinvuiiieiil was 1'iin ('ygmeus, 
who was an anient advocate of (he deumeratir 
ideas then rife in Europe, Having Ihtu ap¬ 
pointed inspector of elementary schools, Cy- 
giiieiis made nil u.v I elided Lour fur Die purpose 
of studying Dm systems mul principles of 
pupulur uiliiealion in Germany, France, and 
Swilswrhmil. Ilia pruetieal work in his own 
enuiilrv hugnii will) the usluliHshiuunl id a nnr- 
inul seltmd nl ,1 yviiskvlu in I Still, no the model 
of those in Switzerland. It was a iTsidoidinl 
selinul I'liiidueluil mi I'estulozziiin principles, 
the lime id Die Hludenls lieing divided lielwcen 
Hindu's, diimrslii! iiidustries, mol work in the 
garden ami field. The Hidimil ili l [mrlci! fi'om 
Die Swiss models hy the admission of ImDi 
sexes, altliniigh they were iilsll lP'l ml in separate 
seel ions, 

The fmiinluliim of Dm primary school system 
tens laid by Lliu urdihiuicc of 1 Slid, which rc- 
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quirecl every urban commune to establish a 
sufficient number of primary schools for the 
accommodation or all children between eight 
and fourteen years of age, and to offer a pre¬ 
scribed program of studies, These schools 
were to be supported by the communes with 
aid from the state treasury and to be under 
public inspection. As regards rural districts, 
the ordinance of IfiflG simply provided that the 
ambulatory schools should be recognized so 
far as they wore preparatory to the primary 
schools proper. For this purpose it was re¬ 
quired that, in addition to reading and religious 
instruction, the pupils should he taught the 
elements of writing, arithmetic, and singing, 
By an ordinance of Nov. 24, 1BGD, the 
general administration of the national system 
of primary education, as well as that of the sec¬ 
ondary schools which heretofore had been 
under ecclesiastical direction, was vested in a 
central hoard or council of education, OJpersli/r- 
else n for Skolvdsmulet. The members or this 
council arc appointed by the Senate (constituted 
by imperial appointment), upon the nomination 
of the Diet (legislative assembly). The execu¬ 
tive chief of the system, the Director-General, 
is also appointed by the Senate. Au assistant 
director has charge of primary education, and 
there arc government inspectors for both sec¬ 
ondary and primary schools, 

The establishment and direct control of 
primary schools rest with local hoards or 
committees; on which the clergy arc always 
represented; tlto organization and programs of 
the schools are determined by regulations 
emanatihg from the central hoard. The urban 
schools arc; (1) elementary primary schools for 
children seven ta nine years of age; (2) ordinary 
primary schools for children nine to thirteen; (3) 
complementary or continuation schools with a 
one-year course. There arc also preparatory 
schools with ft course of two years Tor children 
who have reached the age or ten years and have 
not learned tD read; auxiliary schools for feeble¬ 
minded children; and evening schools for 
pupils above twelve years of age who are 
unable to attend day schools. 

The elementary primary schools arc mixed 
as regards sex; when tho higher primaries are 
reached, hoys and girls attend separate schools. 
The course of study for the elementary schools 
includes religion (supervised by the clergy), 
reading, writing, the mother tongue, arith¬ 
metic, geometric figures, drawing, singing, and 
gymnastics; to these branches fire added, in the 
upper section, history, geography, the measure¬ 
ment of surfaces and vuluvnes, the natural 
sciences, and manual training. 

It was not until 1R98 that the rural com¬ 
munes were required by law (May 24 ) to estab¬ 
lish public primary schools. Tho rural school 
districts must be so arranged that a school 
in ay be placed within five kilometers of every 
family, Even before the passage of tips law, 
nearly every rural district had established at 


least one primary school. Tho rural primary 
schools correspond in a sense to the upper 
section of the city schools. They arc termed 
hSgre folkskolcr, as children enter them at nine 
years of ftge after completing the elementary 
stage, by means either of the ambulatory 
school or an infant school. Boys and girls aro 
instructed together in the rural primaries, 
The program is modeled, so far as possible, 
upon that for the urban schools, The primary 
schools are not free, but the fees arc small, and 
may bo, and often are, remitted. After the 
elementary stage is passed, school attendance 
is not compulsory. Evening schools are main¬ 
tained for botli hoys and girls above twelve 
years of age, who arc unable to continue at¬ 
tendance upon day schools. Classes Tar adults 
aro maintained both in cities and in rural 
districts, and, if they rollow the official course, 
they receive a subvention from the Slate. 

The Teachers. — The law requires that all 
teachers of primary schools shall be trained, 
and the first normal school established by Uno 
CygniEUS has been followed by others, situated 
at convenient centers. But as primary schools 
multiply in the rural districts it is not always 
possible to secure trained teachers for them. 
Teachers' conferences arc conducted by the 
district inspectors, at which principles and 
methods of primary education are expounded 
and the professional spirit is stimulated among 
tho teachers by their participation in tho 
general meeting called by tho central director, 
every three years, for the discussion of pro¬ 
grams and methods. 

Teachers’ salaries vary greatly, The maxi¬ 
mum is reached in Helsingfors, where tho 
director, or master, of a school receives 3900 
marks a year (8750) and a directress 3300 marks 
(§G37). In tho smaller cities the annual 
salary does not exceed that paid in rural 
schools. The State guarantees a minimum 
salary with increments of one tenth at stated 
intervals. After thirty years’ service, a teacher 
is entitled to a pension, amounting to 1000 marks 
a year for a man and to 7G0 marks for a woman. 

Statistics, — The distribution of pupils and 
teachers among the various classes of primary 
schools in 1909 was as follows: — 
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If lo the total number of pupila Riven above, 
iimnely, IH 0,082, ia added Uio inimlier of 
children taught in wnlmlnlciry schools, at 
present estimated aL 150,000 (the official report 
of JOOfl gave the number ax 183,000) llie rc-aull- 
ing Lolal, 3:10,082, ib crpiivulent Lo 11 per coat 
of llie population, 
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TI 10 number of graduates from the normal 
schools in 100H was 207, which indicates an 
WHiaiinlly largo at tend mice in Hie fourth or 
upper clans, 

Tile expenses of the national system arc homo 
by local resources, of which tuition fees form 
a email part, ami by elate appropriations: 
tin? InLLer meet LI 10 larger pint ol the coat of 
maintenance for rural schools, ami about 25 
per cent of that fur city Beholds. Tfio total 

expenditure liy tins flute for primary ciliicn- 
lion amounted in IO0B to 0,70l.HlCi marks 
(31,305,030); Lliu cities contributed also about 
4,000,000 marks (8772,000). 

Ample provision for the education of the 
defective clauses ia alao made in State or Stale- 
aided institutions, for which about 000,000 
innrks (.5133,170) arc annually appropriated. 

Finland owcb to its relation with Sweden 
two forma of training which have exercised a 
great influence upon Hid character and habits 
of the people, namely manual training or slOjil, 
and gym has Lies, brined upon the Ling system. 
Popular education ia continued nfLer the brief 
period of aalioul lire by the elTorla of associa¬ 
tions which ninintnin peoples' high schools niter 
llie model of lIiu.hc or Denmark. In 1008 these 
echo ala nuinhered thirty-eight, with 227 lench- 
ore nnd 1071 students, The Stole appropri¬ 
ated 200,7 liOmarka toward their maintenance. 
Tlio iiasuciiuiiiiis also foster tin- uaLinnnl siiiriL 
by festivals of music and song, which arc held 
in different parts of the country, anil in which 
trained chuira numbering lumdrcdn of people 
pmr Ucipn-lD. 

Technical Instruction. — Special nohnols of 
Blbjd for men and for women lire organized 
throughout llie grand duchy, and not only 
maintain the inniuud skill for which tile people 
arc noted, but supply Lhc simple implements 


reunited [nr domestic use. The abundance of 
timber naturally directed Hie enrlicr technical 
training toward wood-work. Gradually the 
scope of the IrainiiiR lias been extended, anil 
there arc aL present seven ivcH~e quipped alula 
technical bcIujoIh, above 450 acbools at arLa 
and Uudcf), and mimernus schools of weaving 
nnd d nines lie arts fur women, maintained by 
the commuiicH with aid rrom the Blato, The 
central sclmnl ofiiuliMrinl nrt» at Helsingfors 
wn« Caluhlijdicd in 1K7I) by Uio cfforla of w 
private citizen, Me. Ddlrt rider, mid placed 
under Llie ml minis tuition of the Finnish So¬ 
ciety of Industrial Arm. 

Finland has also made comparatively largo 
provision for the training uf agriculturists by 
means of dairy Rchoola, hcIiooIh of horticulture, 
flchoola of agriculture, etc. The crown of tlio 
Byslcin is llie Agricultural Institute at Muatinla, 
founded in lfl-10- It comprises at present n 
Hecl'um of agriculture with accommodations 
for forty-two students, nnd a higher course in 
dniry work fur Leu b indents; to the latter 
Women are admitted. There is also a higher 
flclionl nf forestry at F.vois, with nccmnrnDila¬ 
tions Tor thirty-five HUidenU?, According Lo 
the latest official rcpnrL, the number of aludenlB 
preparing in these various cl a sacs of flchoola for 
industrial enreeva wna as followm — 

fkminiji Btobkhts 

BcIiodIb nf «in)d . . , .... 2:100 

IiuliiqLrlnl erlioolH ....... 101)0 

HohoiiU ol nrls anil Irmk-a , , , ■ . M77 

HnHuula ul ■uricilUurc, ImrilcuUurc, forestry, 

oia, ... , UIO 

For tlio above hcIiqgIh the flUiLc nppropriiUca 
annually alionL nun nnd a ipiorter million 
marks (8241,230), There are also seven acfiools 
of nnvigalinn, with 175 hUuIcuLs, and fifteen 
Behoofs of commerce, with 1270 Htudenta, which 
receive mi nnuual Huhvcnliuu from tlio SLate. 

Secondary and Higher Education.—The 
first secondary school (gymnasium) in Finland 
wna founded in 1(130 at Aha, and placed under 
the ecclesiastical lUilluiriliea. Ten years after 
a university waa eatnblished nL the same place, 
lo which tlio gymnasium served as n prepara¬ 
tory school, The caurflc of instruction, which 
included the studies of the tritium anil fjuad- 
riPfuiri, wns intended to prepare young men 
for the service of the Church and the Stale. 

Tim influence nf Cmncnius, wlm was called 
to Sweden in i 0-10 lo assist in the reform of the 
Bchonl code, extended to the Finnish province, 
iuul ns the number nf Hceundury schools in- 
nrcasPil, there wan n nutiei-nlile 1 cm)ency to¬ 
ward freedom and flexibility in their curricu¬ 
lum. Au ncL of 1872 removed secondary 
Hchoola from ecclesiastic oontrnl and plnceil 
litem under the civil luUhnrilicH. At that 
time three classes of secondary .schoola were 
recognized, namely, lyceer (lye cunia), renF 
r/ro/er, ami tlio higher aehonla lor girla; theso 
were classified together ns clew entarfnro screen, 
implying the stage preliminary Ln university 
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studies, The lyceuma are divided into the 
interior, which hayc a four yours' course, and 
the higher, an eight years’ course; the latter, 
or lull-course lyccum, prepares students for 
admission to the university; and in liko man¬ 
ner the courses of the rcnlskoler lead to the 
technical high school. 

According to the latest official statistics 
(1903), the twenty-six state lyceums for hoys 
had 427 professors and 042G students, and the 
seven state rcafsfcofcr for boys 103 professors 
and G2i students. There were also sixteen 
stato Secondary schools for girls, with a force of 
244 teachers and 3410 students. This public 
provision was supplemented hy private sccond- 
ary scIiooIb of various types, with an enrollment 
of 11,722 pupils (4220 bays, 7502 girls), For 
the current expenditure of secondary schools, 
the state appropriation in 1 DOS amounted in 
round numbers to 5,000,000 marks (SOG5,QOO). 
Of this amount 53 per cent went to public 
secondary schools for boys; 10 per cent to the 
corresponding schools for girls; tho remaining 
31 per cent was distributed among the priyato 
secondary schools. 

The Alexander University was removed from 
Abo to Helsingfors in 1B27, the original build¬ 
ings having been destroyed by fire. Tho 
present constitution was adopted in 1B52; but 
the university has lmd marked increase in 
scope and resources since that date. A 
unique feature of the internal lire of the insti¬ 
tution is the organization in six " nations," 
bnsed upon the subdivisions of the grand 
duchy. Every student must enroll himself in 
one or these " nations," each of which has 
a constitution and disciplinary powers of its 
own aftov tho manner of the " nations " in the 
older universities, The following table shows 
the distribution of professors and students by 
faoulLica in 1900: — 


Faculties 

N nunen op 
Pnoi'EBSoiia 

Nujiunn nr 
Btodentb 

Theology . 

B 

DO 

Law .... 

10 

41C 

MciIi'cihd , , 

90 

IBB 

Philosophy 

History hjkI Phi¬ 



lology 

03 

03 G 

Physics anil Matlic- 



rrmlics 

£7 

GS0 

Agricultural Econ¬ 



omy . 

11 

14E 

Lab oratory 

7 


Total 

104 

2020 ‘ 


The income of tho university in 1D0S 
amounted to 2,600,000 marks ($4B2,500), of 
which 1,730,ODD marks, or 00 per cent, was tho 
state appropriation, 

Tho tochnical high school ia tho former 
Polytechnic Institute reorganized in accord- 

1 Includes 440 women. 


ancc with a law ef Apr. 2, 190B. It com- 
prises five sections, as follows: architecture; 
engineering; mechanical engineering; chem¬ 
istry; carpentry, The course of study is four 
years in the first four flections; three years in 
the last. The total number of students in 
1009 was 349. Students who complete either 
course and pass the final examination receive 
the diploma of tho school, inscribed with the 
name of the respective section, Candidates 
for tho doctor's degree must have tho diploma 
of the school, must present a thesis embodying 
the results of original investigation, and pass 
a special examination. Like the university, 
this institution is marked by scholastic breadth 
and freedom. The prosperity and national 
ehamotcr of the Finnish system af education are 
threatened by the recent dissolution of the Diet 
and the transfer of its prerogatives to tho 
Russian government. A. T. S. 
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Exposition UnivcracUa 4c 1000, Notices siir Fmlariile. 

(HeluliiBfora, 100D.) 

MeoiieliW. L. H. S. Finfaml ill Ite Winc/cenffc Centura. 
(Helsingfors, 1S04.) 

Nomimann, FE'rnaB. Expoal 4e ce qiu a lit /nil ixir 
I'Iniliatiee privCe pour VJnatruelion primairc dans Is 
Gran d-duchl do /''Inlands, pabtil en one rfu Coupes 
tnftrualfonul do Haris 4u G Aodl, 1 BSD. (Helsing¬ 
fors, 1BH0.) 

SalmonSEMu, FonucrsnlifmnFrl'sil'on en, florth'ifc En cpfc- 
IojxeJi, VI Jiiiut; 8.v, FinlanJ. 

3lalitliail Yearbook o/ Finland, |jiiL ili.slievJ by tha eonlrnl 
HliUlBlical bureau c[ Finland. Now ficrica, 1002 lo 
100D. (llnlainfitorH, 1D0D.) 

Wiciimann, V. IC. E. Gritnr/rfriiom HU Finland! 
unp/oslrinotoch itndcnianino&Mwndes Jliataria. 
CilclBinf!for B , 1D03.) 

IVindt, H. DB. Finland us it ia. (London, 1001.) 


FINLEY, SAMUEL (1715-170(1). — College 
president; educated in private schools in Ire¬ 
land and Philadelphia; he wnH for many years 
principal of an academy in Maryland, and 
was president of Princeton College from 1701 
to 17(50. W. a,M. 


FIRE PROTECTION,—For School Build¬ 
ings. — The problem of fire protection is ouo 
of great importance in the building of schools. 
No attempt is made here to deal with the purely 
technical Bide of the question, but for the general 
reader the following points include tho essentials 
of firo protection; — 

1, Wherever possible, nil school buildings, 
especially in cities, should he of fireproof con¬ 
struction, They arc not only safer, blit arc more 
economical in the long run. It is perfectly 
possible nt this time to build Bohoolhouscs, ns 
well ns other buildings, thoroughly proof against 
fire from within, without onLailing a wasteful 
expenditure oT money; but it is much more 
ilifricult, and perhaps impossible, to construct a 
building that will withstand a condagrntion. 
In general, however, there should be no need of 
building flchoolhouses in locations which will 
demand protection from the danger of fire from 
without, for they ought to be so far removed 
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from neighboring structures tlml they would bo 
safe from such contingencies. lit cities where 
it Bceina Lo ha impracticable to isolate school 
buildings sufficiently from oilier in/Jtnnnmblo 
structures, ao uh to proLcct them from danger, iL 
is Jicvci'Uiideas true Unit thorough protection 
from within practically eliminates the danger Lu 
the lives Df tho children in nil duv schools, 
When school buildings arc cud angered front fil’O 
in neighboring structures, iL would rarely, if 
ever, happen tlml sufficient lime and warning 
could not be given to the children to escape in 
safe and orderly fashion. Tito host advice, 
then, that can possibly lie given to Llmse whoso 
duly it is to plan and cons Hu cl our public 
school buildings is to make ilium thoroughly 
fireproof from within, and if possible locate 
Litem where they will noL lie endangered from 
without. Hoarding schools and dormitories de¬ 
mand still greater care in this direction, fur here 
the* pupils arc more seriously exposed day aucl 
night. 

Theoretically there alio aid no longer lie any 
need lu try to impress upon boards of education 
the wasteful ness of time and the insanitary re¬ 
sults of locating u school building on n .small luL 
near oilier buildings or near dusty a tree la. It 
Iion been_demonstrated again and again Limb, 
if our children are expected lu do their work 
with Lhu IcohL was Li: of Lime and nervoUH energy, 
they musL lie furnished a quiet place in which lo 
do their work, IdltnwiHD, iim!Hliguliimn have 
shown that school buildings lnnsl In; removed a 
safe distance from other buildings in order lo 
geL light in sufficient amount mill of tin* proper 
quality Lu save the eyes of the children from 
uluie ecus ary strain due Lo lac It of light and glar¬ 
ing reflections, Adjacent roadways or Hlrcels, 
in addition Lu the noise or vehicles, make it 
almost impossible In keep the air in school- 
ruums froinlilliitg'wilh dust nod dirt of a dungor- 
ouh elmractur. It is plain, then, that nut only 
fur the sake of protection from fires originating 
milshlu, hut for many other reasons, it is a mailer 
of vital moment Unit school buildings should lie 
construi'leil on a large lot in a safe location. 

2. All scliocilliuuKCH of Lwu or more rooms 
should be healed by sonic sort oS cenLrul healing 
system, When this is placed in a basement in 
buildings of wooden cunstmetiiMi, Die floor 
joinL h uijuvi* tlie furnace urliiiilers should be inlu- 
quatcly protected by Jisbeslus bojirila and gal¬ 
vanized iron, or Home equally effective protec¬ 
tion. Tim basement flours uml walls should be 
of cement. In those purls of our country where 
Hi unlit or lint water systems are lu lie ji ref erred 
to the lull uir furuacc, uml where mInitiateHpiicn 
is at hand, the boiler l ooms limy lie outside lliu 
main structure and the healing medium inlm- 
dured into the building through pipes from llui 
boilers. Hindi a plan is safer limit tlie um: where 
the boilers are placed in basements, and also 
mitki! iL possible to get rid of heavy chimneys m 
the main buildings, for such ellimnews are dan¬ 
gerous in times of earthquake- or storms, Hut 


with 1 1 tut cure in intiiiuKuiiicnt, and with fireproof 
cons trim lion, iL is not n serious Jit ounce to Ijouxo 
the healing appliances in the Inurnment, When 
two or more buildings are xuflicieiilly near lo- 
gi*Liter Lu get Lhelr heat simply economically 
frmn one source, iL is generally better, if apace 
unit lie spared, mid if steam or licit water ia used 
iiH Lite medium, to lueiilu the boilers in a dc- 
laclied building. 

3. The coal liins, or rooms for other fuel, mimt 
be at u sub: distance from the fire, mid yet not ho 
faT removed ns to lu; iimittvvniuniL. R in gener¬ 
ally convenient tu build coal bins mulcrgrouml 
outside of the ImildingH, witli sliutes up cuing at 
the Hurfuu.e of the gruuiul into winch fuel cun bo 
dumped easily. There Hliimld also be ashpits, 
cardully built, into which Um dmlerq nml n.shcn 
could lie dumped without in uny way endanger¬ 
ing tim building. Local conditions wilt always 
determine the pusiLioli of ihotu* nml their mode 
of construction. For example, when the base¬ 
ment floor is at or near the surface of Lhc ground, 
other itictlioila than those suggested must be 
devised. It Is always possible, and in fact alto¬ 
gether necessary where oil is Used fur fuel, to 
cijnutruct a eisLcrn outside of the building nml 
force the oil into the fiimuee by an electric or 
Hteam-drivim pump. On Lhe whole, where oil 
is properly cured fur, iL seems to iulroduce fewer 
dungers as a fuel than euul nr wood. 

4. In the country, where hLiivch imisL lie used 
in Um HcluiuiruuuiH, Dm flour iilumL Lite .stove 
should be protected with tiles or glazed bricks, 
These, with il little planning, nml with but little 
milled'expense, cun be hvL llnsli with tlie Hour, 
and will neither disturb the general nppoiiruuco 
of Lhe room nor lie in Urn way. A jaokeLcd 
stove (nee Hkatinu iif iHmuni, whims) can ho 
made far safer than the ordinary Imx nLuvc, be¬ 
cause the funner does not gel so hot. Tim cold 
air rushing in from wUlmnl keeps it compara¬ 
tively mini. The chief danger from fires in 
llmso ImildingH where hL oves are lined urines 
from panrlv constructed flues, or defective pipes, 
A jacketed sLuve,seL as just described, can bo 
used with comparative safety, provided the inlet 
Tur fresh air is carefully protected against lire. 

5. All chimneys or flues should la* made of 
selected briolm, set with the best grade of ce¬ 
ment mortar, and have within each a complete 
Hlein of well-burnL flue tiling, carefully set and 
jointed. It is very pour ceonomy In neglect 
Hiicli precautions, fur, as noted above, most fires 
originating in buildings whom stoves are used 
arise ns the result of defective lines. It is not 
infrequent lu find in the country a flue oiiii- 
Hlrucleil nf uni! layer of nriliiiiiry nidi, brick, 
put together wiLh mortar made of a little limo 
mid mill,<h sand. IL is only a maLLcr id limo 
until cracks upon between tin* bricks, ami then 
Hindi lines heeinni! a ciiiihLiuiL menace. An¬ 
ti tlier danger comes Truiii improper iirmngemenb 
of Liu: pipe. En the beginning the joints may 
fit well; lmt lifter heating uml cooling many 
times the upper joints slip lower ami lower until 

Gl-1 
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danger is imminent, It is csaenLinl, therefore, 
to go construct (lues and go carefully act the 
pipe that all such dangers may bo avoided. It 
is a singularly strange thing how careless the 
average American builder is in matters pertain¬ 
ing to fire protection. 

0, All electric wiring should be done, with 
thoroughly insulated wire ennased in safe con¬ 
duits, and protected with ample fuse connec¬ 
tions. This is a necessary and important pre¬ 
caution, especially in wooden buildings, or those 
not thoroughly fireproof. The advent of elec¬ 
tric lighting hag brought much relief, but like¬ 
wise danger; for hidden wires poorly insulated 
constitute an ever present menace. Most states 
have laws relating to electric wiring of public 
buildings, and insurance companies take especial 
precautions in this regard. 

7. Gas pipes for laboratory, heating, conking, 
or ligbtingpnrposcs should ho thoroughly tested, 
and, wherever possible without obtrusion, left 
free, Tor inspection and repairs. Explosions 
and fires are not infrequent consequences of 
badly placed and imperfect gas pipes, 

8. All laboratories, conking rooms, and forge 
rooms should have fireproof (loom, and ns far ns 
possible fireproof walls ivncl ceilings. It is 
Far safer and generally more economical for forge 
rooms to be placed in separate buildings. 

9. School buildings should not be mora than 
two stories high, at least for the primary 
grades. Three stories are allowable for high 
school grades where ample stairway facilities 
are afforded, With such a limit school authori¬ 
ties ill cities will find fault; but when buildings 
exceed these heights, they are endangering the 
children accordingly, Buildings safely removed 
from other structures and of thorough fireproof 
construction may be higher as far ns the danger 
of fire is concerned; but on the basis of other 
considerations ought to lie discouraged. The 
danger of a stampede is greatly increased in 
those school buildings more than two stories 
high. Elevators are generally useless in time 
of fire, and often positively dangerous. 

10. All buildings used for school purposes, 
and especially if they are constructed of in¬ 
flammable materials, should be protected by a 
water supply under sufficient pressure and with 
hose attachments properly located and always 
ready to cheek or put out fires during school 
hours, This is possible now, even where no 
public water system exists, for by the use of the 

g ressure tank system elsewhere described (see 
ANiTAiiY Water Supply for Schools) water 
can be kept under pressure and ready at all 
times. 

11. Fire extinguishers should bo at hand 
wherever there is any likelihood of danger, and 
all teachers, ns well ns the janitor, should bo 
drilled in their use, Fire extinguishers arc 
valuable only in the early stages at a fire and 
must be used quickly ami intelligently if any 
satisfactory results are expected. 

Protection of School Children from Fires.— 


1. All exit doors should swing outward. Even 
those leading from the classrooms into the halls 
are safer when so hung, if the halls are wide. 
Otherwise it is hotter for these to swing in, 
The outside doors should nil be furnished with 
an emergency fire lock, ho tliat, while they are 
securely fastened from without, they can never 
be so "fastened from within that the smallest 
pupil cannot open them by a light pressure. 
Such locks arc now on the market, and should be 
used on all larger or medium-sized school build¬ 
ings. 

2. All stairways should ho of fireproof 
construction, especially in wooden buildings. 
They should ho wide, of easy tread, with wide 
landings and solidly built banisters. The 
number of stairways should amply meet the 
demands of all the children gathered at any one 
time on the second fioor. The landings should 
bo in width twice the length of the stair tread. 

3. Assembly rooms should he built on the first 
floor, for it is impossible to institute fire drills 
for those who do not regularly attend school, 
and no one can handle an undrUlcd crowd ia 
nn emergency, ir built on a higher level than 
the first floor, the number of exits will be materi¬ 
ally limited, and the necessary stairways will 
multiply the danger many-fold. 

4. Hallways should be wide, well-lighted, 
with no projections, lockers, or hat pegs ta inter¬ 
fere with rapid moving toward the exits. Those 
are important considerations from many points 
of view ns well ns from that of fire protection. 

fi. Eire drills should be instituted in all school 
buildings where a common exit hall is used by 
two or more rooms, The larger the building and 
the greater the number of children accommo¬ 
dated, the more imperative the need of (ire 
drills, No specific rules can be given tD guide in 
such drills, for these must he ordered and prac¬ 
ticed to suit local conditions; but a few general 
suggestions may prove beneficial, (a) All 
books and wraps must he neglected, If one 
child should attempt to gather up boohs or 
wraps, others would do the same thing, endan¬ 
gering all, (fi) Each child must luiaw pre¬ 
cisely where be belongs in line, and must bo 
drilled to keep this place at all hazards. Crip¬ 
pled children ought to ho especially looked after, 
One or two cripples may disarrange the entire 
line, (c) It Is best to march in time, and same 
musical instrument will help, not only by its as¬ 
surance, but by distracting thought, from danger 
and also by regulating the rate of the marching 
lines. A drum is good for such occasions, (d) 
All pupils delegated as helpers must be trained 
to do their work carefully and quickly, (e) The 
linos ought not to crowd the stairways nr halls, 
ami naturally no pupil must have a stopping 
place from the time lie starts until he makes his 
exit safe from danger. (/) The primary grades 
should leave first, to Iid marched a, good distance 
Irom the building before stopping. To this 
end, and for oilier reasons, Llie primary grades 
should always occupy rooms- on the first door. 
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0 . Fire escapes in acliool buildings arc only fur 
exceptional ciuies. The ordinary irnn fllairs or 
ladders on the outside of the building are of 
quoalionablo use. They cumut he used safely 
by amall children, nnd arc likely to enuso con¬ 
fusion and pania whore tlioir uso is nltainpLcd. 
The tubular toboggan cncnpc is much Ijcttar, 
especially if easy of access from the upper India 
is assured. But if duo cure is Lakcu in Lius 
location and construction of acliool buildings, 
and watchfulness on Lho part of principal and 

janitor is persistently inainUinml. the uso o[ 
the stairs and lire drills will avoid all danger.? 
from fires, save in lho event uf nowihlc cxplo- 
Bians. A thousand children can he drilled so n« 
to make their exit from a wo]] -planned two- 
etory scliaolhoUBo in a minute. 

In addition to careful fireproof construction 
of the building as n whole, it is sane mul Beiis'ddo 
advice Lo urge those who build sehooUiouscs La 
pralcat llic children by wide halls, wide five- 
proof stairways, roomy landings, and the isola¬ 
tion of all school buildings from any inflammablo 
neighboring structures. F. Q. D. 

See Architect urn-;, School. 

F1RMIN, THOMAS (1032-1007). — A 
Loudon philanthropist who spent tlm grenter 
part of Ilia wealth, mnnweii ns a silk mercer, 
in oxpcrimonls for llio purpose of improving 
tliu condition of operatives in factories. In 
one of these he employed at ono time as many 
as Bovontoon hundred liaiuls. lie was inter¬ 
ested in the industrial training of children 
found in Ilia streets. At his own expense ho 
had printed largo editions of a A'cripturo 
Uafrc/iMiii, far Icnmlng which prizes wlto 
a war dod. lie was ji member of llio Trust, Id 
which his friend, Thomas liougu ( 7 . 11 .), also 
belonged, for distributing lliblca and estab¬ 
lishing Beholds in Wales, Ho wfu elected n 
governor of Christ's Hospital, n eharilablo 
educational foundation, in 11)73, mul Look n 
deep personal interest in Llic welfare of the 
Pupils, He was also a member of the Society 
for the Reformation of Manners, established 

in 1001 . 

Reference: — 


A quarter of u century ngo the work of the 
firet yenr wag mainly given over Lo instruction in 
the beginnings of reading, arithmetic, Spelling, 
and penmanship. Three conBpicuoiis changes 
nre apparent in present fiint-yonr iiiNtruction. 
Them! di Her mi tin Lo it fdinrply frnm the older 
practice, (1) The beginning of certain of these 
subjects is puslponed. FenmausUip mul spell- 
ing inny ho delayed from three lu six mouths, 
nnd systematic m k true Li on in arilfimctic may 
not he commenced for six nioniliB, a year, or 
oven two years. (2) The lendiing of children 
lo rend therefore) holds llu> eenlriil place in 
the systematic instruction. Whatever other 
Biibjccls may bn taught, ami in whatever 
manner reading itself may be lTlnsLcm) in con- 
nocliun with history nnd nature storien, plays, 
and games, manual training, and similar ac¬ 
tivities, it is the main object of the first year to 
Advance the child's ability to‘read so tlmt ho 
may gain new experiences through linguistic 
lrcflcnlnLioii, (3) The first year of instruction 
uw ceased to deni cxdtiHivcly with the mere 
forms and tools of education, and even the 
mastery of such conventional fuels ns tlio 
forma of wurdH mul the arithmetical combi- 
nutionn is bused upon many concrete and in¬ 
teresting experiences liilrinaienlly valuable lo 
the chitdreu. Contnet with real things uf every 
eurl, from lho gifts nud materials of tho kinder¬ 
garten to the living objects of nature sLudy, 
ra gunmntecil rw never before. The children aro 
much more active in their ways of learning, 
A more or less passive memorization lias given 
way la an aclivn nlworpiinii. Children Icnrn 
through maiuml Lruining, through an activo 
nnd responsible control of window mul school 
gnxdi.'os Uf.v.), Uirouflli playing, singing, diuic- 
ing, nnd dimunlizaliou, The subjects read aro 
moro closely adapted lo llio child's vital in¬ 
terests. Dull, formal HOJileneen in the rending 
book hnve given way to content that exprcHSea 
sitnationa appealing Itj cliildrcn. Objective, 
active, ami inlcreating methods of Leaching 
llins characterize the lirat year of school lira 
more completely tlmu any hiLor year uf in- 
slriiclioh. II, S. 

Seo Heading, Teachinci Ueqi nnehh. 


bi'tlionaru of Wali'onal BiocraphU- 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. —See 
Injuiujq, Fill bt Aid to. 

FIRST SCHOOL YEAR.— The inrin is 
usually applied tu the firaL year of work in lho 
elementary school, which is generally begun 
aL about the ago of six yearn. The term thus 
leaves out of account any previous years of 
lruining in Llic Jtinder^nrlen. It ia convcn- 
lionally uaccl to describe the first year of 
formal cduciUion commonly given to children 
in all American coimminiLiea. Not infre¬ 
quently the first-year class at school is termed 
llio recciuup class or grade. 


FIRST-YEAR READING.— Sets Fimst 
School Ybau ; Reading, Teacuino Hkqin- 
NT.HH, 

FISHER, WILLIAM WARE 
Sixth president uf llainilion College, graduated 
at Yale Collcgo in i835, nnd at lho Union 
Theological Seminnry four years later. IIo wits 
president of Union College from 1H5H lo 1800. 

w, a. m. 

FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
—■ A coeducational hiBtiluLion for colored 
people, founded in 1805 under Llic auspices of 
llic American Missionary Association and tho 
Western Frccdinnn’a Aid Commiaaion of Cin- 
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cinnuti. The university was incorporated in 
1867 1 Each boarder is required ta give a 
period a day to some form of labor ns directed. 

A grammar school and preparatory college, 
normal, teachers' braining, music, and theological 
departments ara maintained. Candidates for 
admission to the college must meet require¬ 
ments equivalent to fourteen units. The re¬ 
quirements for the normal department are 
grammar school subjects. There is n teaching 
stall of thirty-seven members. 

FISK, WILBUR (1792-1330),—First pres¬ 
ident of Wesloyan University; graduated at 
Brown University in IB 15. He was family 
tutor for some years in Maryland ; principal 
of Wilbraham (Mass.) Academy from 1825 to 
1830; and president of Wesloyan University 
from 1830 ta 1839, He was active in a move¬ 
ment for the introduction of temperance in¬ 
struction into the schools. Author of Science of 
Education (1832), W, 3. M. 

RalerBiicH ! — 

PnEtmcB, G. Wilbur Fisk. (Daston, 1800.) 

FISKE, JOHN (1042—1001). — An Ameri¬ 
can author, philosopher, and historian; born 
at Hartford, Conn., Mar. 30, 1842. He gradu¬ 
ated from llnrvard College in 1863; in 1809 
he was appointed lecturer on philosophy at 
Harvard, and later became assistant librarian, 
which position ha held until 1879. His 
earliest recognition came to him as a writer 
and lecturer on evolutionary philosophy. The 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (1871) is his 
most extensive and sysLemntic contribution 
in this field, His evolutionary interpretation 
of religious problems is best expressed in Ilia 
Destiny of Man (1BS4), Idea of God (1BB5), 
Through Nature to God (1889), and Lifa Ever¬ 
lasting (1901), The energies of the later part 
of his life wore given to the study of history, 
A forceful lecturer and a brilliant writer, ho 
did as much to popularize history in this Inter 
period as lie had dono to clarify evolutionary 
philosophy earlier, Among his more important 
historical works are the Discovery of America; 
The Beginnings of New England; Civil Govern¬ 
ment in the United Stales; The American Revolu¬ 
tion; Old Virginia and her Neighbors; and 
The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 
Two of his essays are of particular interest to 
educators, because of the fundamental impor¬ 
tance to educational theory of Mr, Fiske'g pres¬ 
entation of 11 The doctrine of the meaning of 
infancy," The first of these. The Menninp of 
Infancy, is a brief and simplified restatement 
of the theories of man's origin and destiny, 
first suggested in his lectures at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity m 1871, and later expanded in Part Two 
of the Outlines, of Cosmic Philosophy. The 
second of these, The Part Played by Infancy 
in the Evolution of Man, was first presented 
as an address before the Aldinc Club, New 


York, May 13, 1805. Taken together, these 
two presentations of the significance of human 
infancy constitute our moat detailed and val¬ 
uable elucidation of tho doctrine. H. 8. 

See Infancy. 

FITCH, EBENEZER (1750-1833). — First 
president of Williams College; graduated at 
Ynle College in the class of 1777. He taught 
school several years in New Jersey; was 
tutor at Yale College ; and in 1790 took charge 
of the Williams town Academy, which three 
years later was incorporated into Williams 
College, He was president of tho new insti¬ 
tution until 1815, Author of a Latin Gram¬ 
mar (IBM). W, S. M. 

FITCH, SIR JOSHUA GIRLING (1S24- 
1D03), ■—Teacher and cdncatiannl reformer, 
Born of Essex parents in Southwark, London, 
where he began active life ns an assistant 
teacher at the Borough lload School (g.o.), 
which was associated with tho name of Joseph 
Lancaster, one of whose pupils, J. T. Cross- 
Icy, was at that time its headmaster, After 
serving as headmaster of n school in ICingsland, 
and taking his degree at the University of 
London, Fitch wag appointed, in 1S52, tutor 
at the llorough Road Training College of tho 
British and Foreign School Society (r/.u.), and, 
in 1850, principal of the institution, an office 
which he held for seven years. As a teacher, 
lie showed brilliant gifts, — sympathy with 
his pupils, skill in the presentment of Tacts and 
ideas, grace, clearness, and aptness of expression, 
a keen and sustained interest in a wide range of 
studies, and a deep sense of the social impor¬ 
tance find dignity of the teacher's calling. 
Pitch's work at Borough Road College was 
highly valued by Matthew Arnold (g.u.), who 
described with praise his methods or teaching in 
his report on tho collego far 1B5S; and drew 
the attention of Lord Granville to his merits, 
with the result that in 1863 Fitch was appointea 
Inspector of Schools under tile Education 
Department, a position which lie held with 
great distinction and usefulness, through 
a period of rapid educational development, 
till 1894. He was knighlcd in 1800. During 
his official career he served as assistant com¬ 
missioner to tho Schools Inquiry Commission, 
1864-1807; as special commissioner in I860 
to report on the condition of elementary edu¬ 
cation in Birmingham and Leeds (n prelude 
to the Elementary Education Bill, 1870): and 
ns assistant commissioner under the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1870-1877 (q.u.). He also pre¬ 
pared an official report on American education 
in 1BB8, and on the working of the Frce Scliool 
system in Amorica, France, and Belgium in 
1891. IIo was thus qualified by an almost 
uniqua experience ta advise the Education 
Department and tho public ns to the means 
of securing closer coordination between ele¬ 
mentary and secondary education in England. 
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Coii-scmilivi! liy iiiHliiiet, lit- Imil realized tin- 
necessity for public nupftrvisimi nf nrhivnliimnl 
ciuluwuioul.H, fur lliu Gxlwiaiou nf cdurnlimiul 
opportunities In girls ami women, fur uni¬ 
versity reform, mill for the establishment of IJni- 
voraity Collegwnn the great miters of populatliiii. 
MoiIci'iiLo opinion in England lcnrnr.il lo trust 
him ns a cautions olid experienced guide, Jly 
liis writings, official hmuirU's, und piwiiunl in* 
llueiirc lie smuulluul llic way for Lite aecrpl- 
nnco of oflii.iiU iicLiim mid iuerciwed public 
eoiUrnl in Hccnndnry anil higher education. 
In I,lid imivcmimt fur tho improvement of girls’ 
HnhnoU lie Look a leading narl. By his lec¬ 
tures an Die mu'cricn, Art, nnd history nf ciluni- 
ciilinii in 1.H77 mill (nL Cambridge) in lMSI, 
lie greatly furthered the scientific study of Llic 
art of leaching, not only in training milages, 
lmt among llic men mill women touchers in 
secondary schools. Hi: held strongly lluil 
religious education should lie kepi ns an inte¬ 
gral part or llic school training of every child. 
While hu appreciated llic services of Llic guild 
ilwiniiliimlioHHl school*, anil approved their 
Kimliiimuici! as parL of llic national system of 
elementary education, lie hosed Ida nuiin Inipru 
lor llic future of religious inslrnrlinii in public 
day hcImuIh upim llic unileil Christian touching 
given, without (limniniiiiktioiuil bins. in tlm 
Hoard (now Council) ,Schools, under Llic* l.'ow- 
pcr-Tcmpic chuisi* (ff.?.). 

FUcIi’h iulni'cfU in the study nf American edu¬ 
cation MriiH alway h strung, and Ida admiration 
or American educational effort profound, Ifc 
contributed in 101)2 to tlm Hoard of )vdiic»lir»t 
Apcci'af KejwrlA mt Kdiirntinnnl .S'lifyVrla, V'ol. 
10, l'art I, nn introductory easily upon "The* 
.Study of American JSducnfiuri; ih Interest mid 
limit)rlance to KngUali Ilcadcra," 

Urbane, discreet, and persevering, Filch wan 
a Lftiilful intermediary I ml. ween the Kdueulioii 
Department and the jiuhlic, and greatly lu'lpcii 
in bridging the gulf hcLwemi cleinciilnry ami 
secondary education in England. Min dili- 
once in public duty, combined with suave 
ucnoy nf thought nail stylo, enabled him to 
render, riming a time of rapid growth in gov- 
ornmcntnl influence in English education, n 
service fur greater llinn Unit accomplished 
by many men of greater ability, profounder 
learning, and deeper inaigliL into the trend of 
English l In night and nffniiH. Ifn wiuh for- 
lumiLe in Ids friends and in his fi-ccdoin 
fcoiij solf-eousdoiwucsa and introspriclion. Hia 
higliesl gifts were those of a teacher, He 
w/us /i hh j (liiuiiH in acIf-iuiprovcmeiiL, punrhiul 
in biiHiiicsH, lucid in exposition, dignified in 
hearing, gcninl in personal Inlnrciiiiran, and 
singularly fresh in his varied intcrcHts uiul 
HyiiipulliieH to the end of bin life. No writings 
record .so accurately ns Ins the nurninl jurlg- 
ment of cultivated cihieolioiml reformers in 
England dining Dm years UiflS-Jtilta. 

M, Ti. H. 

See England, Eduoation in. 


RsIeraiuijB: — 

1‘lTCir, .1. L<rlnrm rjn Trucking. (Syracuse, 11)00.) 
A’iIuhiIiqW --Ii"i" m»l /H rth>*h. (CftruliriJup, pioo) 

jVfefrji tin Amenrou ,S rhuol: nnd Vt/Utget, i/ofi 

_ JSlKJ.) 

Tfvima* fin.) .UiiilBcu; AmnOl. (Nov Vnrh, 1H07.) 
I.JM.nr, A. h. .Sir J»ahun Pitch; » n Acaiunt nf Hit 
Life nijrt UVi-a," ismlnins lllhlio^riiiiliy u[ Filcli's 
wriliiiK*- (IsijiiIuii, I Uiul.) 

SroilH, 1'- Pr. J. it. l-iicli, A'r lur. lies., Vul. V/f, ISO), 
pji. nan-iltig. 

FIVE FORMAL STEPS OF PRESENTA¬ 
TION. — Him Mktuoh, (H;nhiui„ 

FIVES AND HANDBALL. —Hue Hand- 

JIA hi. 

FIXATION. — The pro new) nr staLo in svliich 
linlli eyes urn ho set or iiiljiiHlcd tbal a given 
nuinL in outer Hpnee is imaged sharply on holli 
to vcic nnd ia fliercfore hcch Hinglc. Adequale 
Rk a linn involves, tlms, llic accommodation (r/.r.) 
of ini rli_eye,_ mid llic convergence (r/.i/.) nf both. 
The point lixiited in Lliis way in called the Rk- 
nliiin point. Id Nation is doub LIchh miulc pos- 
wililc by llic exiHleuce in the re Linn or n central 
spot of denresL vision (the fnvon) from which 
pi trip In* rally vision h ecu men griulually less 
diHtincL. It. P. A.. 

FIXED IDEAS. —• l'nlso licliiffti of a more 
nrfr!.M periiuiiienL rharnclcr, armiclrmra limilcil 
lu Urn belicfri called oliscHsions (y.u,), but 
often used lu include all dclUHiAiiH (n.c.). The 
iliNlinciimi bus been drawn Unit fined ulcus 
nrjj eoneordinit, far iih llio individual knowK, 
with the onvirimmciil, while, ohmiwdonr) arc 
UHuftlly reengnizi d ns roolinli. This disliucliou 
does lint always hold, Tor certain fear rjlisnsHioiis 
are Llinriiughly believed in mid arc connidcrcd 
lu Im rrasiniiihta by Ibiwn who liave them. 
The clnssilii'iUion of fixed iihuw fnllowH that of 
ilelusioiiH, iilLliougb most of llicm have refer¬ 
ence lu the autopsy chic sphere, Examples 
of fixed ideas lire aH Tollowa : (n) Llic idea 
(lint mi individual lias a cancer or llie fdoiiuicfi, 
bcenimi* he bus felt whiil bo LlunkB is an unusual 
inaHfl mi Dm right aide of Lhe body below the 
ribs ; this idea originated in a fear Dial he 
Would have cancer licenune nn buLli Die pnLcrnal 
and maternal sidcH or llic family enneer had 
existed ; live idea wna dissipated after n. careful 
examination and instruction in the proper 
locution of the stomach ; (h) the idea Dial a 
fatal kind of heart disease existed, the origin 
of which idea wan prccordinl diHLrcaa Tallowing 
iudiBcrctionH in diet, cured also by eiircful 
ox a min alia n ami Dio ndiiiiniHlrnliun of a 
placebo. _ 

Them! idenn on.mipy conHeiousness lo such an 
lixteul Lliat they of ten preclude the imrsuil 
of one's usual oeciipatian nml liring aliout dis- 
LurbanecH in digestion ami losses of weight. 
They are often found in cliiUlreii at or about the 
ago of puberty. They aro primarily produced 
by what the individual feels is an nbnonnal 
01B 
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sensation, and they are elaborated by the rending 
of medical advertisements in. newspapers and 
by the indiscriminate distribution of circulars 
of patent medicines. S. I. F. 

IteFeroncHS : — 

CaWLKH, E, /iiBulciii niiti Fixed Jrleris. (Dnltlmorc, 
1BHH.) 

Janet, F. Lea obsessions cl lit psyehnalhemc, (Paris, 

NAcroaca ct idles fixes. (Pnria, 11)040 
It do is. E., nntl I'lrncs, A. Leg obsessions cl lea impul¬ 
sions. (Paris, 1002.) 

Sholas, J. La dllire des niaations. (Pnria, (8D4.) 

FLAT, — See Musical Teems, 

FLEXIBLE GRADING, — Sec Giiadinq 
and Promotion. 

FLICKER, — When a scries of visual stimu¬ 
lation acts upon the retina at a rate which 
is too rapid for each stimulation to become 
fully established in its own character, and 
yet too slow to produce a fused effect, there 
is a rapid fluctuation in the quality of sensory 
experience which is designated as flicker. This 
flicker is used ns the measure of sensitivity, 
and has significance for the student of sensory 
processes. C, IT, ,T. 

IlBfefBncBg ; — 

ItiiLim, 0. Oulfi'iica of Paucliaioni/. p. 2G0. (London, 
1SD5.) 

Sanpoiui, E- I', Course in Etjipri’m difat Psychalauv, 
Enpcrimoiit 101, (Boston, 1894.) 

FLOGGING,—See Punishment, ConronAi.. 

FLOOR SPACE PER PUPIL, — A school¬ 
room thirty-two feet long, twenty-four feet 
wide, and twelve and one ImU feet in tho clear 
between the floor nml the ceiling will accom¬ 
modate forty-five pupils of the lower grammar 
grades, nml forty pupils of the upper grades. 
This will allow approximately 200 cubic feet of 
air tjpn.ee per pupil niter deducting the amount 
occupied by furniture, and will permit the desks 
to be safely arranged with reference to prop¬ 
erly placed windows, and at the same time 
allow ample room for aisles between desks, 
plenty of room for blackboard workers, and 
the necessary furniture at the teacher’s end of 
the room, No teacher can do good work in 
a crowded room; mid, whntis more important, 
the pupils themselves need this amount of 
space for that sense of freedom necessary for 
undisturbed and unhindered work, In most 
European countries no uniform norm is ac¬ 
cepted. In the primary grades they pvcacribo 
much less cubic air space than for tho older 
pupils. This seems to lie a mistake, for the 
following reasons: (I) More unobstructed room 
is needed for sand tables, and various kinds 
of manual work in rooms for primary classes 
than, in the higher classes, for .such work in the 
advanced grades is better done in special rooms, 
(2) More free space is needed in the primary 


grades for marching, ealistlicnic exercises, and 
all other active games aiul class work than is 
needed in the upper grades, (.1) Little people 
are more sensitive to bad air, more easily dis¬ 
tracted by close neighbors, and need more in¬ 
dividual attention from the teacher. ITeuco 
the aisles should be correspondingly wider. 
(4) The children of the primary classes vitiate 
more air in proportion to size than larger 
pupils, and hence need comparatively more 
space. (5) It is false economy to overburden 
a teacher of the primary grades with too many 
pupils, and it likewise limits her work too ex¬ 
clusively to hook learning, 

It is important, then, to hold approximately 
to this standard, especially by reason of the fact 
that forLy-five pupils are enough for any teacher 
to manage successfully. A Tew years ago much 
more was made oT the amount of space per pupil 
from the point or view or ventilation. But 
with any satisfactory mechanical system of 
ventilation, sufficient fresh air can be furnished, 
even Tor a room much more crowded than the 
plan suggested above would permit. But 
when there is a dependence merely on gravity 
for changing the air in schoolrooms, overcrowd¬ 
ing becomes n serious matter. 

In warm climates, or during those seasons 
when the outside air registers hut a few degrees 
lower than Lhat needed in the schoolroom, it 
will bo practically impossible to ventilate a 
schoolroom in any acceptable way with less than 
200 cubic feet of air space available per pupil; 
and even with windows oil favorably plnccil, 
it will require the utmost care on the part 
of tlm teacher to keep the air passably pure 
with this allowance of space. Only ou the 
basis, then, of a satisfactory system of ven¬ 
tilation enn one with any degree of certainty 
safely proscribe 2 DD cubic feet of air space per 
pupil. Anything appreciably less than this 
will, for tho reasons mentioned, prove unsatis¬ 
factory. In insisting on nn nir space of at 
least 200 cubic Tcet per pupil, it is known, as 
suggested above, that Lbis amount is in excess 
of that often found in practice, and that pre¬ 
scribed as allowable by many European au¬ 
thorities. But it should be insisted that with 
the growth of a more active personal partici¬ 
pation of Dig child in Ida school work, and 
under our form of government, whore the 
children must be trained in cooperative work, 
this amount of space is not only a conservative 
estimate, but one which all teachers and school 
authorities should demand ns a minimum. 

F. B. D. 

See AnciiiTECTunn, School ; Am of the 
Schoolroom ; Desks ; IIvqiBNE, School. 

FLORENCE, ROYAL INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER STUDIES, ITALY. — In spite of 
the general progress and wealth of Florence, 
it was not until 1349 that a papal bull sanction¬ 
ing the establishment of n iSIurfiim Generate 
was obtained. Attempts had been made in 
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1321 to HGCiirfl Llio profCMora of the University was also formed lo furLher the movement for 
of llolagnft, Inn wiLlioul succchb. Tlio uni- Belt mils, rind much inlcreBl in education was 
veraity, however. never really attained lo awakened, In 1832 a Fellcnberg Manual 
much importance. AVhile mucli money was Lnhor flehool was provided for at TnllfthnBiicc, 
devoted to HiilnricB, the teachers could not lie and a common school nl St. AugunLinc- Tho 
induced to Blay, nor could the students be at- latter reported 137 pupils in ntlondnnco in 
traded lo a town wllicfl did noL offer the sumo JH32, Ijut the Hclinnl soon cloned and tho movc- 
fncilitiea for clioap living ns other univeraily ment for schools died out. In 1 N 35 the llceis- 
lo wna. The faculties of law and theology trnr of Lite land office wna instructed lo select 
flourished inlorniiltoutly. During several and secure " the vorimis Imula granted by Con- 
perioda the university wna entirely auHpoiulod, gross for hcIiooIh, HeiuinaricH, nnd other pur- 
os in 13 B- 1 - 1367 , 1378, nnd about 1412. In poHOg." In 18311 Lhe find school law wna enacted, 
1300 Leontius Pilalus IccLurcd on Homer ; in This directed that three Lrunleea aliould bo 
1373-1375 JJDceaccio ( 7 . 11 .) held tlie clmir in circled in each township to cure for and lease tho 
poetry nnd lectured on DnnLc ; and in 131)0 sixteenth Hcclion Innds, nmltu apply the incomo 
ilio Aral chair in Greek in any university wna to the support of hcIiooIb. Many Lownships 
held by CliryaoloTftH (r 7 . 11 .)- In 1388 new at this linn* did not have a hiurId inhabitant, 
statutes ivcro drawn up far a reorganised in- In case whools did not exist, tlio Lruatcea 
sLitiitiiju. The university continued unUl 1473, were Lo organize and support lliem. 1 11 IS 13 
when it was decided to transfer it to Pisa. the sheriffs of Lhe counLicH were given tho 

The present institution wna established in dulica previously given lo the lruatcea, and 
1950, It has faculties of philosophy, natural with epccinl instructions to look nfter Llio 
and physical sciences. inedicino, and pharmacy, education of the children of Lhe poor. I 11 
Tho number of stuucnlH in ]010—11 was '182, IRIS these trustees were directed Lo report 
a little more than half being in Lite fncully of annually Lo lhe probnte judges of the counties, 
medicine, who were to net ex njjicio us superintendents 

of Bchools. The judged were to coUHolidntc 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR the returns and forward them Lo lhe .Secretary of 
WOMEN, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — EsUib- ,SLn|e who Was to lay the li'sulls before tlio 
lishcd in 1005 by the state of Florida. A General Assembly. No luxes were levied, nor 
graduate scliool, college of arts nnd sciences. were theschonlH freii, dhcciiL tu the poor, 
noiivml school, and sclmola uf art, inuuiu, ami Tlio firHt constitution of thcs sLaUi made no 

expression are mairilained, Admission lo tho provision for education other than lo direct 

college, is granted upon cerlificnlo or exami- that the laiuis given by Congress fur the benefit 
nation, amounting (after 1013-14) lo H units, of schools nnd instituliona or learning bUuiiUI 
Tho requirements for ciiLraneo to the normal forever lie devoted Lo that purnuso alone. In 
bcIuioI are the worh of the eight grades. Tim 1810 the first school law nfLer the ndmiusiou of 
college offers six groups of studies, leading up the alnlc was enacted. Tills provided for the 
lo llio A, 11, and II. S. degrees, There is a establishment of common schools for while eliil- 
raculty or Lwonly-fivc membors. dren, ami directed that the five per cent received 

from Uic United SLnluH for Uia bqIo or lands 
FLORIDA, STATE OF. — Ceded to the within the h lale. nil escheated estates, niul all 

United Stales by Spain in 1810; organized properly " fouml on llio confll or shores of tho 

ns a territory by Congress in 1822 ; ami ml- stale " should bo added lo tJio school fund. In 
mitlcd ns llio twenty-Hcvcnlh state in 1815. 1850 the Registrar of Public Lamia was nmdo 

It in located ill the South Central division, and ex ojjicio SLato Superintendent of Common 

lias a land area of 15*1,240 BCpmro mileH, being .Schools, and tlio counties wero authorized Lo 
about tlie size of New York and New Jersey levy a county tnx of a maximum of J4 /or each 
combined. For administrative purposes it child of school age. Only two counties ever 
is divided into forty-six counties. In 1010 availed themselves o[ this law, In 1852 the 
Florida Imd a nop illation of 751,130, nnd a city or TnllahnsBcc wiih allowed to levy a city 
density of population of 13.8 per square mile, school tax to help support its own schools; ana 
Educational History. — Excepting possibly about this time the sixteenth Bcolion funds, 

some Spanish miaflion schools, nothing wna heretofore belonging to the townships, were 

demo toward tlie establishment of schools hi consolidated by permission of Congress Into ono 
Florida, until 1831. In Lhal year Lhe Florida elute fund for Lhe benefit of the children of the 
Educational .Sncicly wna formed, the object slulc nH n whole. In 1852 Lite East Florida 
of which was to dlffuHe information 011 the .Seminary waN established at Ocnhi. It was 
subjccl of education and to secure the establish- opened in J85J, anti in J800 was removed to 
inenL of a school system for the territory. In GnincBvillc. In 1850 lhe Florida IiiRlilulo at 

the saino year the Governor was authorized TnllnlinsHcc was noceplcd by Ilia stale as Llifl 

by Jaw to appoint Lhree commissioners Lo ex- Went Florida Seminary, llolli of these insli- 

amiiic into tlie need of education mid lo report tutions were established from the seminary 

upon a system of schools suited to the needs lands granted by Congress at the lime of the 
01 the territory, A ladies' educational society admission of the state, 11 y llio school law of 

020 
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1053 the apportionment of tlic school fund 
within the counties, then amounting to thirty 
cents per school child, wag given to the County 
Commissioners, who worn made ex officio a 
County School Board and were authorized to 
add to the sum received Troin the state 
11 any sum which they may deem proper to be 
paid put of tho county treasury, 1 ' Only two 
counties ever made any appropriation, and 
the state money was commonly used to sub¬ 
sidize private schools nnd private teachers. 
After this law nothing further was done to¬ 
ward the establishment of a system of free 
public schools until 18G9. The census of 1840 
showed that there wore eighteen academies 
and grammar echo a lo, and fifty-one primary 
schools in the stnte ; in 1350 there were ten 
academies and sixty-nine common schools; 
and in 1BG0 there were ninety-seven common 
and public schools, 138 academies and private 
schools, and the total state income for educa¬ 
tional purposes wns §75,412. Of this amount 
522,336 was derived from the school fund in¬ 
come, Tho Civil War put an end to nil of 
these efforts, and the permanent school fund 
and the seminary fund wero both spent for 
" arms, ammunition, and other purposes" 
connected with the Confederacy, 

The constitution of 18G5 merely repeated 
the provision of the constitution of 1830 re¬ 
garding the preservation and use of the school 
lands, but the constitution of 19G8 made full 
nnd definite provision for a free state school 
system for the benefit of nil. An cx officio 
State Board of Education was created ; the 
Governor was required to appoint a State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
state and a county superintendent of common 
schools for eaeli county; tho legislature was 
instructed to provide a uniform, system of 
common schools and a university, nnd to liber¬ 
ally maintain them, and in these tuition was 
to be Tree and the schools equally open to all; 
the sources of the school fund were enumer¬ 
ated and increased ; a state tax of not Jess 
than one mill, n poll tax, and a county tax 
equal to at least one half the amount received 
from the state were to be levied for the main¬ 
tenance of sclmals;. and a three months' school 
was to be maintained in each school district 
of the state. The school law of 1360 carried 
these constitutional provisions into effect, and 
not only marks tho beginning of free public 
schools in Florida, but also laid the foundations 
of tho present school system. Progress under 
the now law wns diacaiiragingly slow for some 
years. There wns an apathy engendered by 
long years of neglect, and there were fow 
touchers and rower school houses. The best 
Hchools during tho first decade under the new 
system wore those aided by tho Peabody Fund. 
About GOO schools lincl been organized by 
1874, and by IS80 there were 1504 public 
schools, and an expenditure Tor public edu¬ 
cation of §172,17B, or about §3 for each child 


enrolled. The first teachers' institutes were 
hold in 1870, and in 1S8G n State Tcnchcrs' 
Association was organized. In 1SS0 the East 
Florida Seminary organized a normal depart¬ 
ment for the training of tcnchcrs; in 1083 the 
Florida State Agricultural College was opened 
at Lake City, and the State Blind and Deaf 
Institute at St. Augustine. In 1885 a new 
constitution wns adopted, which made certain 
changes in the school system. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
county superintendents of public instruction 
were now to be elected instead of appointed 
by tho Governor, and the salary of the State 
Superintendent wns cut in half; tho Governor 
and the State Treasurer were added to the State 
Board of Education, and the board wns given 
power to remove school officials far cause, to 
manage the school funds, nnd to supervise 
the "schools of higher grades ” in the state ; 
tho State School Fund was still further en¬ 
larged ; a county school tax of not less than 
three nor more than five mills was required j 
a county school fund wns created ; school 
districts, city and town districts separate from 
tho county, nnd district taxation up to three 
mills were authorized j the instruction oT 
white and colored children in the same school 
wns forbidden; nnd the legislature was di¬ 
rected to establish one or two no mini schools 
nfc its first session. This new constitution, 
with tho subsequent legislation, rounded tho 
present school system. In 1BB7 a normal 
school for colored teachers ivna established 
at Tallahassee, which in 1001 became the 
Florida State Normal and Industrial Colleges 
for colored students. A normal school far 
white teachers wns established at Dc Funiak 
in 1887. Iii 18S9 the legislature abolished 
the trustee nnd district system ; reduced tho 
county boards from five to three members 
each; nnd gave to the county board of public 
instruction the employment of tcnchcrs and the 
control of the schools of the county. In 1803 
county boards were made elective, the uniform 
examination law for teachers' certificates 
was passed, nnd a bill providing for state aid 
(§50,000 per year) For high schools and a stand¬ 
ard state course of study fur high schools 
and for common schools was enacted. In 
1894 tho state constitution wns amended so as 
to provide for the distribution of tho state 
school fund to tho counties on the basis of 
average daily attendance instead of school 
census, and in 1004 the constitution was still 
further amended so as ta raise the maximum 
limit of county taxation from five to seven 
mills. In 1907 county superintendents were 
given n definite salnry by law, varying from 
SGOO te §2400 n year ; the stato aid to high 
schools was increased to 805,000 per year; 
§60,000 per yoar was appropriated to extend 
the term two months in those schools having 
an average daily attendance oT 80 per cent of 
the average monthly enrollment; nnd §40,000 
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lo ox lend tile Irrm oni* mnnlli in nil nrhooh nnl |minl a rnunly; KhuJinR rnniiinllw of Hired 

rmdviuR aid under nnv nUirr prnvhinns. Irn'lmr* hi s**i*l ilm raiinty mi|mrinten dent 

Present School Sj/Blcm — Ah. nl present in rnmlnrhuR h'jmlwiV * xandnalinim; fix M\C, 
orgimizi'rl, Llm srlinnl hvuIriii nf Florida in n« limr fur lhr n)n niiiK >if ih. wrlmol* «f |.|, P 

fnl I huh. At llir Innil nf Ihr Byfllrin is n Snprr- rminly; nrdir rlei-linn* for Mm irralinii nf 

inlrmliml nf Pulilin InHiniPhiln, rlrrlnl hv llm njmrinl-lnx rlhlrirl*: nml mifolivide r-nrli 

people Tnr hmr-mtr Utiiih, ami nn rr nfitni rminly inlu lhr><’ MpiiT/.xiinah-Vv wpial wrlnnil 
.SinIt! Heard nf Fdtlcnlinn. The Muprriiilend- kmril ilUlrirla fur llm rlrriion nf iimiulx-rH 
rnt lirm " goin-ral nvcraiftlll, chnrRc, nml nf I hr rvmnly Ininnl nf |uiWm innlnir|inii, 
lUttiittRemnnt nf nil milters prrliiiuiiiK In nml oiler I In- iHuimlnri'* nf I hr maim*. The 
nulilir hcIhkiIb, wliwnl hnildiriRH. nml gr mi nils ” pnlnuiM nf rnrli nrli«Ki| wminiciiil, llm minily 
In llm fllftle. llr rnlla llm rnunly mjprrjiiU'liil- uiiprrinleiirleiil muninnl»--» ( nml llm munly 
rnlH tciRi llu-r in riuivenlinnu ; linlils lunrhcm' la.mrd nf pilldir iimimrlinn appuml# niir sii|u r- 
inHLitvitcsnnil MignKWiinHiTM'i'liiw fi>r Hirnaiwr; vism fur rm-U wlinol in llm rmmly, apmnl- 
nppnrLiniiH llm nlnlc nclinul humpy In llm lux (lhlriel* exei'plt*!, wlimrn rillin'* nre In 
rniinlii'H ; |iri*]inri‘M i hr qijOHlinmi fur rnunly Kiipervi«' llm work nf llm win ml nml In njinri 
railiuiimliiHin, mill IiuMh rxiiminaliuim fur immlldy In llm rminly Miperililriul'nl Thin 
alule crrliliruli H ; niiiniiinlra per/ouiH in fill is nil Mini in h’ll nf llm di'lrin ry*leui nf nrhixil 
vnciincii'H iri rnunly hoard.* uf rdtiralino ; inluiinhlnilirni in llm f*l:«l<*. »>)se«'pl in NjHTirtl- 
prepares furuiH nml blanks, nml innkrM nit nn- lax ilmlrml*'. 

uunlreparl In llm (Snvrriuif. Tin-Stale llntml Hv u ju liUnu uf «mr fourlh ««r llm taxpayers 
nf Hilunalinn linn (In 1 mitunKmmnl of nil prlmiil nml an nllirninlivi- vn|e nf n innjnrilv nf llm 
lands mill llm iiiVOHlIimnl of nil Krlmnl funds ; vnlra rani ul 11 r|ieri:il i-lcr-linn nillril fur llie 
aria nn n ruurl of np|irul mi dhpnleil m'linnl purpnw. any rilv, Imwh. romniunilv, nr sub* 
rjiirHliiniH ; limy rriimvi* nny wilmrdiiinlf* divi«imi nf llm rnunly may nriiniii*e ilsrlf nn n 
nflirrr ill llm MrliVmln for iiinmipi lrury, iiirIi'i-L aprriiil-liix di*irirl in In- HnvrrruHl liy llinw 
of duly, nr nllmr millirii-nl rnuHi<; uiul lilln all Irnnlr h'r|i-*l fur Iwn-ymr ihtiihIn Tim 
viinincirH in rnunly Ituiirih of I'diinUinn until Imiird nf irufli****, «n I'lrrird, 'uuHTwrlra llm 
IIIn noat cll!rlian. nupm hnr. (nil llm rm|i«Hi|n nlill n innin iim|*’r 

Fnr rncli cnimly llmrr in n rminly miimrin- llm rmiirnl nf llm mmiiy Imaril nf pnhlir 

Iriulriil uf plildir iriMirilcliiui, I'li'Clml liy llo* in* I nml inn Tim lrn*li-<-ji in KprcinMax ilia- 

ju'npln nf llm eonnly fur fnnr-vrnr Irnna, nml ini'll nrr luvrn pnwi'r milv In muninnh' Iriii'lim 

a rnunly hoard nf pnlilir iiiNlnirliun rnnaUl- In llu> iiainlv Imnrrl fur nj»]Niiiilini-nl; lo 

inn nf llirim iimmlirra I'lrrlcd for lun-yrnr rxin inl all ap»miul lux rniwul hy ilmm in any 

IrrniM, mm frinil mrli uf llm llirrr rrlmul npiilahh- mnmnr limy limy 'Inin in 

liiinnl dialriula in In ivliirli rnrli rnunly ia mlimiili* lln* rnlr nf Hprrial lax In In- vulrd fur 
ilividrd. Tim (rnunly HiiiiiTinlrlidriil iM n- I In* rimuiiiK l«" yi-nrn; 1*1 ndniil milNidr 
ipiirnl In iiiBimrt llm hi'IuiiiIh and hi ml vim* iTiililr<-n In llm Hrlinoh; ami In aiiparviao llir 

willt pnrriilHand nrhiiol uflirm; hi kri'V rnrurda whnnla mid rrpurl in llm rnunly «upi*rin- 

nf rnrli nrlimil; In dri-iilr dinpnlml arliiinl Irmlrul nml rminly liminl. 

i|ii(!Hliimn; hi lunk aflrr Ni’lnml Imildinip nml Sciionl Support Tim alriic nriitiiinlly rr- 
fiiiula; In rniidiirl Irarlirm' I'.MiiuiiiiiliuiiH nml crivrtl iuti-n af Inud rrniu llm IIUli 

jMHim rminly crrlilirulra; In rrjiiirl llm rullrr- Krrlinu Rriuiln inudr liy 1 ‘iiiibp**** in llm aUilrf* 
linn uf pull (uxi'H lilld In (ukr llir ai liuid i'I'Iihiim; fur niiimuui m-IiumIh, nml fmir hiwm'liipn uf 
limrl I1H mmrrliirv and rxrruLivr nflirrr nf llm. laud (U'J.HiM arrral fur livu wiiiiniirii'N uf 
rnniiLy liminl nf puldiu iiiHlriirliau. Thrau IrariiinR. A pm'lirm nf lhi« wn>i nuld lirfnrr 

lioun Ih in rni'li rnunly luilil llm lillr nf nil ni'linnl llm war, I ml llm pruri-nh nf aiirli salra wrrr 
pniimrlj', rxrrpl in N]mrilll-lux dinlrirln; Hclrrl Inal in llm KlriiRRlr. Alnnil uim lliinl nf lln* 
Hflluml nilrfl nml luL-ulr ni:lirmlH iih iirrili'd; nn- Hlllinrolinu linnl in alill nn Ininil. nml ih rhmainl 
piny IriiclmvH, mill pay llmm for limit m-rvirra; iih nuprinlnrlivi* land, mil umlrr Irnw*. wiilnml 
fi|)|iniiil nun miprrvisnr fur rurli nrluinl, nn any vuhir ulliirlm>| in ii. Tin 1 Lnlal prrinu- 
11 m rrcniiiiimiidulinn uf llm palriniN uud Llm nml mi linnl fund nf llm plali', nl Inal rrpurl, 
miniiiiiilinii uf llm cinuily auprrinlciidriil; dn wa* $1,1211,0117. Tim inlrrral nn lliia, Inm llirr 
wlmlrvrr in nrri'Miiry in lltrir judRim-nl In willi a aluh 1 nlir mill jirn|mrly lax, in uppur- 
ftdvum. l i> llm in (i’ItmIs nf llm itIkihIh in llmir liminl lu llm rmiulira nu lUr nvi’rnifi’ daily 
cliurRi-, piiNHi'MijiR larRi' iliNrrrlinnury puwrra allriidiiurr nf llm pri-rnliuu ynir. Kimli rmmiy 
in lliia nmllrr; may nUiildiMh UirU arlinuU; in rriinirrd lu Irv.v n nuiuly luS nf uni Inw Hum 

imiHl iimki! a iiiiinLlily and nu aiiniud liiniiirird fi ini11 m, and n pull lax nf $1, In Im added lu I lie 

report in llm rnunly rlrrliM, ami uu minimi fund rnmivnl from llm alulr. Tim uvrraur 
report In llm Hliile Nuprriiilrnilriil; Nelerl ami rnniiLy lux levied in 1111111-111 tvim II.K l luilh, 
lidimt a miiinrin airrira uf lexlhunka, nml jirr- lliirlv-Lwn id llm lnriy-nix rnimlicH h'v.viiiR 
arrilii' ii uuinirui rmirHr id Hludy fnr llie Helimdri 7 milk llm luwml Lax levied lieiiifl 0 milk 
of Llmir reap relive enmiliea; ealimulir and levy Sperinl-lnx dial riel h, id whirl i l Imre were -111(1 
Llm niniMiut uf rnunly hell on I lux irnrdrd lo in 111(18, may uIhii levy inlililiuinil luxnliiiii up 

comlueL lln; sehimlH fur llm enauiiiR year; ap- lo H inillH. The slale alau nnikcH addilinniil 
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appropriations nr SR'i.Oflf) annually in uirl nf high 
hcIiiioIh; 5(1(1,(11)11 unimiilly in uii| nf all niiiinmn 
Hchunl.H, nLlnining an iivrruge u lie ml mini.: nf 
8(1 per real oil llio lulul twin i-nrnlliiu-iiL; ami 
5-10,(100 uuimnlly In lm npiinrlUmed In the 
conn lies in pruiJiirlinii In their properly valua¬ 
tion, Ln extern! (nr uni! mnnl.li Llm hcIiduIh mil, 
receiving iml iimlnr either nr llm Iwn iiIhiih jiml 
in mi lin ni’d. Tin; lulul ulatc rniilrifmlinii in 
11100-11107 wan eiptnl in 13,05 p ( ;r rani u( llm 
total Hum mimiil. 

Educational CandlUoilB. ■— Of till* pnpillil- 
litin nr 11)00, -13.(1 per ceuL worn iicgmen, anil 
D5.fi pur coni with nulivi> Imrn. In twelve 
counties llm hhiek.s nillniliHlirr llm whiten, 
nnrl in two ruuiiliiiH limy iniliitiinlmr llm 
whiles four In mm. Tim percenlnge nf illilmmy 
in Flnritlii (21.0 per mil), uentiriling In llm 
Fmlerul i:i!n huh uf IlllHI, was hiiiiii* wluil luwnr 
III nil Lluil fur llm iillmr Southern slides. Fur 
lliu two races llm figuri'n were 8.0 per mill fur 
llio while ami 38.-1 per muL fur llm Murk. 
Tim average value uf luml, funiiliire, riiuip- 
mc’iil, anil ae1iuuUiiiu.He.-i uf Lite Hlale in ulinnk 
511)00 iimh, wliieli in ulmi higher Umn is llm 
caai! in imighlmriiig slnlcs. Fur huildiiiKH 
ahum Llm average value iH approximately 
5800 fur while anil 5300 fur lihmk hi.'IhiuIh. 

Tim rural hcIumiIh are lull pnrlially graded. 
Manual Induing i» nnl lialeil h.h laughl in any 
city nr town in llm male. Rural graded 
hcIiiiuIh, which prepare pupils fur the high hc haul 
grnili'H, lire now lining developed in ninny plneen. 

Teachers ami Training. ■— According In llm 
HluliHliiiH rimliHlieil, llm negro leimlmrH are n 
imm* piiriimimiil ehwn limn llm while Irarlmra, 
Llm uveruge leaching experience nf negro inale.H 
being .suveiiLy-liiim nun dim iw against (ifly-Lwn 
miinLliM fur while hiiiIuh, mill fnrly muiillm fur 
negro -female.4 iih against thirty-six iuhiiLIih fur 
win I a feuiuleH. Sevi'iileen per eenl nf llm wliiln 
tnjmlmrH mill Ml per mill nf llm eulnreil are 
griuluuUm uf iinnuiil nehnnlx. Fur llm Iniiniiip; 
td new leaclierii llm ntute luuiiiliiina llm H la Lis 
Ntirinnl ami InduHirinl Srlmnl ul Tallnliiuvu-i! 
fur aegrn LeaeherH, while llm eilueiiliniml de- 
lmrlnuml nf llm tliiiveraily nf llm Stain nf 
Florida ami Llm iinnuiil ilepiirluieiiL uf Llm 
Florida Female College serve uh iniriniil HelmiilH 
fur llm while raws. In uiiililiun, llm alule lnuiii- 
LaiiiH Iwn Hummer hi-IhiiiIh uf Iwn immtliH eimli 
fur Urn iiiHlruelifiii id while (eui-lu-rs, nml unu 
miminer hcIiiiiiI nf nix weeks fur Llie ioslrueliou 
uT eulnreil leneliers. Fur llm niuinlenmmc nf 
lluwn Hiiniiuer Hehnnlis llm slide iniikeH an un- 
mml iipprupriuiiiiii uf 310(10, nml 52501) mldi- 
linnal Ln |iuy llm traveling expeiiMi'H mm way nf 
nil Lcimliei'H nr prospective leaeliers nUendiug 
ihesn hiiIiijuIh. Tim leaelmrH 1 iimlilule. with 
rci|uiveil iilleuiluimi! nf all leaeliers, im known 
clmswlmro, Iiiih mil an yet lieou mude n purl uf 
Llm Hjale aelimil hj-hU-hi. Voluntary Leaeliers 1 
iwmminLiniiH are held, ami LIiohis enrolled mm 
flixlh nr llie while mul oiiii Hcvenlh uf Llm 
colored Lcuclmra. 


Secondary Education. — Since 1003 Llm slain 
linn nfferid aid, as nuleil ahnve, In rural graded 
hcIiuuIh, mul In jiiuinr (Iwo-ycur) anil flenior 
(funr-yeur) high xduinls. Rural grad id ncIiuoIh, 
iih defined, iniiHlr In: limaled in Luwii.h uf Icsh Limn 
500 inliiiliiliiiil.H, ur lliree nr inure miles /rum 
any Iiiwii nr riLy uf nver .500 inlinliilaiilH. 
Two pnlilie high hcIuuiIh mill linen rlcnoniiiiii- 
liniial iiiHlilufimiH offer Hcruiidmy instruction 
fur llm eulnreil race. Many uf llm high rcIiiiuIh 
lire cnuihiunl griiuunar mul high hcIiiioIs. 

Higher and Technical Education. — Thu 
University nf llm Stale nf Fluiidn, at Gniiis- 
villc. fur men, and llm Fluriila Female College, 
nl Talluluissee, fur wumeii, sliind ns Llm cul- 
iniuuLiiui nf llm pnlilie xelinui system of Llm 
slule. The fiimier now inilmieiiH llie Agri- 
eullnral mul Meeliunienl Cullege, furinorly 
lnealed nl 'I'lilliiliassee. Tim lliirida SlnLn 
Xunniil and liuluslrial •SpIiiniI, nl Tnlliduissee, 
niters meehniiicul and iigrieiilturnl iuslrucliim 
fur llm ruluri’il race. The Hlale. ulmi imiin- 
tuiiiH llm Flnridn Instilnle fur Llm Uliml, 
Deaf, mul Duinli at >Sl. Augualinn. In arl- 
diliun In llie Hlale. iiiHlUiiliuiis, Lwn private 
uml deiiiiniiuiiliiiiinl iiiHlilulimiH niter work uf 
cullegiale grade. 15. P. C. 

Hrfcroncca: — 

IIUnu. (ikmii'IK (I. //inMr;/ p/ ICilucnIUm in 87tin'(|n, 

C'ire. Inf. I7.M. Hu. Lvliii'., Nu. 7, lHlsH, M |i|i. 

(M'iimIiuixI'iii. IHHU.) 

Comlit‘llinns ii/ tht’ fit'itt' nf T(nr«in. lK-'IH, IKOil, IS(IH, 

lKsn. 

/Jigrsl nf Mir .SVSiinJ lsunt uf thr Stntr n/ l’'laritln, 1UUQ nl. 
h'HKAW. Wh., N’. Iliwlury uf tin* l-’luriiln HlhIii Prlunij 

Hvslviu, in lUrn. Itrj if. .S'iiji/. J’lthl. hwtr., IHliy- 

iniu. mi. n in. 

FLORIDA, UNIVERSITY OF, GAINS- 
VILLE. FLA. —An iiiHlituliun rsliililiHhed liy 
Ret uf legiHlalure in 1005, wliieli eHLuhlisheil at 
the siiiim lime llie I'lnridn Hlale Cullege Tor 
wniiieii and iihnlislmd the Agrinillurul College, 
nl Lake City (fiunnled in JKH1, jiiiiI from IIKI3 
In 1005 kiinwn iih llm University nf Flnridn), 
till- Flnriiln Slule Ci'llege nl.TiilliilliiHHi-e (/. 1850), 
Llie Normal Selinnl al lie Fmiiuk Springs, Urn 
KuhI Fluiidn Si-uiiuiiry nl (iiiineHville (/. 1852), 
llie Sniilli I'lnridn College nl Hurlnw, mill Llio 
Agrieulumd Iuslilule in Osceola County. A 
Hiili-fn-shmiin cliuw is uIhii, iniiinLaineil. The 
eillriiiiee ri‘i|iiircnieal.H In the full rmiraos nro 
ei|iiivaleii( In twelve pninlH id high mdinnl work, 
and iiilniUsiim is liy exiiniiiuiLiuii nr cerlilimle. 
from an neeredilerl high hcIuiiiI. Six emiraeH 
are nlteriil, lending In llm degrees of A.R. ill 
arlH and [lediigogy, _11.Sn. in general heienee, 
eiigim eriiig, and agrieullnrc. Sluirl Iwn-year 
emirHes are provided mi a liasis id llm euiiiniiih 
Helinnl hrmn-hes, The iiniversily is under llm 
Hiijii-rvisiuii of a Ilnuril id Cmil rnl, and in nmin- 
liuimil mil of slide apprupriiiliuiiH, nml Llm iu- 
enine uf llie Agricultural Cullege Fund, llm 
Morrill and similar funds, and llie KiihL Florida 
.Seminary Fund. The ainilenL enrnlliritml in 
1SI0U-10 wuh 18(1. There is a lunching staff of 
fnrly-six. 
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FLORIO, JOHN.— Writer nf Ilnlinu text¬ 
books in England; burn aluml 1533, wm the 
min of M inline I Angelo Florin, preacher In tin: 
Huliiin l'riiloaLnnL refugees in I-nndun, 1550. 
ll was of Linn church Llml Unger Asnlmm spoke 
in the A'e/iufeinaa/cr, when he condemned 
courtiers for attending the service rink to hear 
tin) Inngunge mill not for devotional purposes. 
John Eluriii'H father luuglil Iliilinii in linden, 
lie translated a Latin C.'iitcfthisin inlii lulin.ii, 
1553 (7) nnd wrulo in Ualinn n life of Lady 
June limy. 11 uL it wns his son John who is 
especially In lie connected with Hvslomulle 
leaching of Iulinn in Lmulcm. Joint Flurin 
ivns proljobly educnled first on Lite t.'imLinrnl, 
nnrl limn entered Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
lfiSl. lie was connected with llie hnuseholtl 
of the Earl nf Suullminplon, and had been 
tutor in foreign languages to fbihert Ilames, 
Hon of the Mishap of Durham (Einstein, 
/Infirm /fennmnnee in Enpfimri, p. 102). 
Florin wns leiichnr of luiigmigc.i lo the young 
Prince Henry, son nf Jaincs I. He lieenmc 
render in Italian lo Queen Aline (wife of King 
James I) in 1003. Flnriu was married in the 
(laughter of Samuel Daniel, the pud. I'lorio 
iH he.il known by his LruiiHluLinu from the 
French of Mnnlaiglie’H Essays in 1HU!I. Dill 
lie CHpi'cinllv aspired, as lie Hiiys hiui.ielf, In do 
for llidian'm England what Sir Thomas lilynl 
and llisliop Cooper hail ilmie for Lnlin, mid 
what llic l'lfltii'iines had done for Creek, mid 
with this end licfure him compiled A Warhle 
of IFonls; n Midst copious mn/ exact DirlionnnV 
in /lolimi mid English, Loud. I31IH. The 
fli'cnml edition wns entitled (Jiirni dorm's AVie 
H'flWrl n f Worth, nnd was published in Hill. 
The third edilion was revised liy (iiovmiiii 
Torrimio nnd imldishcd in 105U — with nu 
Knglish-Iulinn pnrl added liy Tnrrinno. 
Flurin’u oilier Italian IcxLluiuks were Eirsl 
Frillies, which yield c familiar speech, meric 
jirni'crlies, iciffls sentences mid ooltlcu sayiUQs, 
rifso n ■perfect Introduclion (c the Italian and 
English Tongues, Loiul. 157H. tSceoiid /miles 
in be gathered, of twelve 'I'rccB of divers but de¬ 
light so uia fasten te f/ic irinoiics of Italian nnd 
EiipJudinieii. To which is annexed A is Garden 
of /tecreaften, j/icfduip six f/iniMaud /(rrfi'nn 
Proverbs, Ilalinn ami English, Lonil. 1501. 
The latter pnrl was also publiBlied separately 
in Ilnlian as Guirrimo di Perreazitmc, Londra, 
1501. The method uf leaching liy pruvcrlm 
is paralleled liy John Clnrko [ij.v.) mid Erna- 
iiuih’ Adages, and wns Huih a recognized teach¬ 
ing method of the times. F, VV. 

Rofa lances: — 

Dictionary nf National rtingraphy, 

EiNrtTKiN, I,. Jfnli'iui NcfinissMica in Hunt nnd. (New 
Ynrk, 11102 .) 

Watson. Fohtkii. /Jwiinn'rim cf the Tanking nf 
Jl/odcm iS'nb/tcfj in ICnotmd, (Ismilon, 1000,5 

FLOWER CULTURE, — Scd Gatiuknb, 
Bciiooi.. 


FLUCTUATION OF ATTENTION.— 
Whenever mu 1 nLliunpls lo hold nn experience, 
sillier ai-iianry or ideational, Hlendily in cun- 
BciousiiesH, lie experiences n iiucccnsinu of 
wavering intensities. Al one inniuniiL llm 
cxperienee is vivid and mU'itnc; a mnnieiit 
later il iH less iiiLonsn, fm|Uriilly disappearing 
entirely from criLiHeinuaiiciH. Fur exmiiple, 
if nil oliHerver looks steadily at a faint light, It 
will lie Horn lo rulin' anil go. This FlucLuntimi 
is line In a series of retinal rimdiliniiH which 
arise during the prngn'Wi nf the pliinulntiiin. 
I'illnlmry ilisliiigui»dii*s linlwwi llueliinLiiiiis In 
organs nf hiuihp, illuni rated in the him exam pie, 
nnd fluriimliuiiH of nlU'litiuii. Tim lnllor 
are. nceording Lo liin experiments, siiirimvliaL 
slower l him ilir; fliiciunininn in scnmiry pro¬ 
cesses. Fur llm rnnsl pnrl sensory IhieLua- 
tions mid flucluatimis in ndeulion have been 
regarded un identical in lyw*. 1 loth linvu 
linen Irnred in llm inability of nervous tissue 
to conliime iridiTmilrly its nrlivilie*. When 
the retina slimuliiled by rnnslnut light repnrls 

10 the eeiiirid nervous system varying inliui- 
sitiiM of sensory nxciliilhiii. ibis is held to bn 
due In tin* intermittent nclivilirs of nervnua 
liiMiie. hi llic humic way when mm allmnpU 
to liold an idea vividly Imfnrc his riiiiseinui- 
nww, but fnils to dn mi with rnmplelc micneM, 

11 may be mummed Llml Id* ri'iilrnl uerviiilN 

tissue, like the Hcmtury tissue, is iurimnliln of 
imlefinilu netivily nL llm winm level nf in- 
tensity. f. U. J. 

Refoitncs: — 

Piu/oieiiY, W. M /Vlrnliun. Ilsiinluii. IIHIH.) 

FOLKLORE. The seienre nf fnlklure, ir 
Hcienee it is, has ihe umnmal ilislinrtiun of 
bearing mi English nitliu*. Till 1 general oun- 
Inm of the English hmgimge from llm Iiegili¬ 
ning has been to give names of lailin and 
Creek origin lo Hcienlilic sluilii'n, such oh llm 
older nainiH nstrnlogy, iiiullieiiialicH, etc., and 
llm imims of llm newer aeienceH, Idnlngy, 
Hucinlogy, niilhrnpiilngy, etc. The native mi am 
nf llm flrieime of folklore is miggrslive hnlli of 
llm urigiiih of the, science and uf the reasons 
why its Hliimlihg ns a Hcicnen lias liceii fre¬ 
quently called in ipicslinn. The science owes 
its origin to llm vrorhl-old iulernsL which the 
more iui|iiiring ninniig men have always felt 
with respect Lo the Imbits mid cuilninH of Iho 
sneiely of which they lvere ineinbera. The 
study givrs expressinu In a general popular 
intercut, ami therefore appropriately has taken 
» generally inlelligilde JviiglisJi muije. This 
mpiilar interest in mmiul eiiHluui ami tradition 
ion Hcldiiin been ili'velupeil. however, with any 
approach in rigid scientific iiivlhud. Every 
one observes social eusLuui with a certain degree 
of intelligence, Iml few Lake the trouble tri lest 
Lhcir own obsnrviiliinm in a critical ipirit nr 
Id weigh the evidence upon which the reported 
observations uf others are supposed Lo ho 
baaed. It reaulLH cuusequenlly Llml much o! 
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tho material in folklore research in gathered 
with mi pa« 3 ' credilliLy LhnL mnkes it altogether 
unreliable an ground rnr Hnieulific generalization. 
TlmL Lhin weakness uf much sri-ralled research 
in fulklui'C in nut inherent in the subject, ImL 
is due In Llm unLriiinrd clinrneter uf the popular 
observer is sufficiently proved by much work 
LlmL honrs the Lesl of Llm moat rigid standards 
of ncluiililin inelhod. 

Ab a brnuclt of scientific research, folklore 
may lie regarded us one division of the general 
science of niilhropnlngy. Ila specific defini¬ 
tion has boon Riven «h " the. Hcicncc of Lrndi- 
Lion/ 1 nnil Iriuiilioii, in the Nen.su in which Lite 
term in here, used, meniiH " Hie whole body of 
the lore uf the unrdnualed. It Limn includes 
customs nod institutions, Hiiper.HliLitniH mid 
mcdicnl practice, mid many other Lilians lie- 
sides HluricH." (E. »S. Ilnrlliind. Falk-lure, 
ir/inl is if mid n7uif in the giant of it ? pp. (1-7.) 

'1’be mnleriiil uf folklore is time Keen to lie 
Hindi* up of popular nnrrnlive, siieh ilh ex- 
misses ilseir in inylliH, epic, rriiimiirc, mill 
egend, of customary practices, such ns the 
observance of funenil or inurriftRe riL im, of 
baptism mid llm thousand other traditional 
ciisloms of society, of NUpcrxlilioiis, reiwunuliln 
mid apparently unreasonable, like the super¬ 
stition of Lite evil character of the nmidier 
thirteen or the power, benevolent or niidevn- 
IimiI, of supernatural brings, ele. ft is limited to 
the lore of the " uiii'iliieiileil," bccnuKU it is 
nminly in the life of Lliis class LlmL IniditiotiH 
arise mid are developed in a natural and iilt- 
Li'niniiii'led way. Tin* leinleney of higher 
and inure artificial furniH of widely is In east 
discredit upon popular tradition anil to intro¬ 
duce nu element of emiHeimiHiiess which is 
destructive of the naive self-revealing elmracLer 
of Hemline primitive traditions. 

Kuril I icing the miileriiilH of the science of 
folklore, the pulp line of it is to deleniiine by 
inoniiH or extended mid i*imi|iariiliv<i study Hie 
general menial dniriielcrislicN whieli ure. tho 
poinmoii possession or the httiiutn race. "The 
human mind, alike in Europe and in America, 
in Africa mid in the .South Kc/ts, works in the 
name way, itrcording lo Lin* Hinne laws. And 
Lhe aim of the science of LrndiLiou is to discover 
those laws, by llie examination of their prod¬ 
ucts, Lliii eusLuniN anil beliefs, llm sLuries niul 
supers Li Linns limuled down from Rcncriilion to 
ReneruLioii, in nscerLaiu how these products 
arose mul wlml wus the order uf their develop¬ 
ment, mill so to I'ooperiile with physieul 
aiiLliropohigy mul nreluvnlogy in writing, an it 
1ms never yel been written, Lite history of 
civilization.” (llnrllnnd, iVn'd., pp. 7-8.) Tho 
souvccs of tin* mnleriiil fur the seieiiee of folk¬ 
lore are found lirsL of nil in Liu; IrudilioiiH of 
" uncivilized" peoples, for hern primitive 
LradiLinns are most likely Lo persist with Lho 
lenst iirlifiriid and oxlrtuieous addition; sec- 
oniUy, in the irmlitien.a of tlm " imeduciiled " 
porLmn or civilized societies, where popular 
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ciifllnmB are lend ,*mbiccl to critical examina¬ 
tion or to corruption by contact with literary 
ami learned practices; mul finally, in the 
survivals of genuine primitive traditions which 
linger in ilia soeinl customs even of highly 
civilized peoples, for example, many of the rites 
of baptism, marriage, nail burial current in 
eunveiiliomil societies. 

As a separate. subject, aparL from the general 
sciences of nnllirupulngy (ij.e.) and ethnology, 
folklore has ns yet found no plnco In the 
academic curriculum of colleges mul universi¬ 
ties. Much of the attention which is given to 
the origin mul growLli of cnrly Lriulitiounl 
literature, the myth, the epic, etc., and lo the 
explanation of early ritualistic and griamiu 
lileralurc, properly comes under Lhe head of 
folklore, lull is mil so designated in the classi¬ 
fication anil organization of acndcmic cun runs 
in these subjects. As a field or research In 
itscU, folklore has been most zealously culti¬ 
vated liv the non-ncadcinie public, especially 
through Lhe organization of folklore societies. 
The Folk-Lore Society of London lin.s issued 
mi memos pulilicft Linus niiico the year 1K7H, mid 
i.s alill active. 7‘lm American Folk-Lore Society, 
with headquarters in llnsLon and wiLh many 
branch sociclie.s, since lhe year 1HHH lias is-sued 
ninny interesting nnd important numliers of its 
Jo nrn nl nf A nicrirrm Fulk-Lorc. Owing Ln lho 
fuels LlmL Lin* materials for observation are 
acrmdlilii on nil hands and lliat no leolmlnal 
hicIIumIh are uercmmry for tlie gathering af 
these materials, lhe sillily of ftdklore has liecli 
moseeiited with zeal and intelligence by a largo 
body of popular investigators. 

Anurt from its scientific interest as n hrancli 
of llm seieiiee of uiiLlirnpology, the study of 
folklore is of educational significance nminly 
in connection with (ha elementary hcIiooI. 
The subject is obviously nol line In lie. taken 
up ill uny formal manner in Lhe eleinaiiLary 
school; but n knowledge of some of ilH methods 
mid purposes is implied in llm nan of much of 
the narrative material now employed in ele¬ 
mentary instruction. Popular LriidiLiiniftl nar¬ 
rative is peculiarly suited lo Lhn mcalnl needs 
nnd enpnhilUu'.H nf children before they are 
prepared In appreciate the more suiiLla and 
refined works of conscious literary art. The 
child, repealing in Home degree the history of 
the race, understands and enjoys wlinL llm 
lace has produced in ila own primitive child¬ 
hood. beginning, therefore, with the earliest 
anthropomorphic failles and aniinnl stories, 
and passing down through llm myths anil fairy 
tales of the ran;, lhe hero lalcn, which form lho 
material of early epic and legendary narrative, 
and Llm moru idealistic romances of llm tales 
of adventure and chivalry, llm child reviews in 
Buccnhsinu the great iimlive forces, in their 
simplest and liroadesL expression, which gavo 
life and energy Ln niau'a earliest liLerarv im¬ 
pulses, ami which, lo a large extent, still con¬ 
tinue Lo give life to nil tlm products uf llm 
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literary ininginillinii. b'w*e ('i-l.TriiK f.i'iH’il.) 
In general it. will In- found lliHl tin- iimre 
pnpular ami imUlernvy Uw lurm of n tradi¬ 
tional unnuim*, tin* mure i«wlurrsM|M‘* mul 
iiiLrrculinp, I mill in pliriu^inK mid in ronti'iil, 
iL will lie, II Iuim vnrv rarely liapiHiual Mint a 
literary revision nf u genuine pnpulnr niirralive 
jin.4 inijiriivcii if, hii far, nl lenwl, ns its [in^rn- 
iDlinn in children in rniirenn d. Tim had llm 
literary reviser mn ilo in In Imnsrrihr, nsl.rimin 
dill in Ins MArthta, llm form nf llm ulnry which 
him Ui'cn worked mil in llii* iimrliud selmo! nr 
)ni|iular cxperhiuT. In this niiinri-liiin rslleii* 
linn may nhm In 1 drawn In llm furl Mini I hr* 
])n|iuliir urigill and eviilnlimi nf Iradilinliiil 
narrnlivn dries mil neerssiirily imply n hue 
degree oT nrl in tmrli nnrrnlivi?. Tim nnTlmds 
of popular nnrnilivi 1 an* ns emuling n* llmsi* 
of wrilli'n liliTtiry nrl, imil u story, furnmil 
and Hnlinmli-il by ninny mierresive gpimra- 
LimiH nf iriuliliniial telling, limy have r<'»r)ietL 
n final nml perfeel fnmi, wliirli. if il rrm las 
might ill ilH genuine ]iri|illlnr fnrin, in mil In 
bn improved by I’MlisriniiM nriislry. Tim limn? 
writing down, ns in llm rase nf llnnmr nml llm 
iilli it great 1 ‘l'iis, is un lUTidenl nf rjrriiin- 
kIiith:i>, nml Iijih lillli? In tin willi Llm mu linn 
of Llm narrative, iteeir. 

Tin 1 fnrniH nf folk lnl ph inn.Nl friipiiiillv used 
for purposes nr iiislrimliini in llm li-nrliiiiR nf 
nil! ii i mi in ry students urn my llm, fniry inh-s, 
mul fables. Mlnrii-rt nr the liral kind, in wliirli 
lli ore is viHinilly a nurraiivi' nf Ininmn nvrnlH 
involving tmperimlnrul person* nml exprriw- 
i«K n Icwdiliulud, populur i niu i plimi uf milunil 
ilmiiriiimini (mull iw llm Apiilln iiiyllm), nr nf 
liHlnritml nr siippuHi'dly liislnriral events knelt 
n.H Lite Trojan warn id llnnmr), are widely 
din tribal eil aiming all prnji|i-N. Tlnv urn 
obviously rcluLi'il in fljeir origins nml ili'velnji- 
mout In llm grmvLli in religious Ihuuglil nml in 
nnlinnul self-oonsr inns ness nf tin* peoples wlnnas 
lift! limy ri!«|)cr,lively express. Musi nf llm 
great epics nf llm world have n mythical 
fmiiiilalnm, a strong inylliii'iil element. 

Tim fairy lain, on llm nllmi' Imml, differs 
from llm myth unduly in llml il.s inleresl is mil 
so comprehensive, hii epic. Hiipeniuturul eliar- 
ucLurs also appear in Llm fniry tale, bill. lmrn 
Uii'w cluimiTnrs are llie minor ileilies, llm flrini 
bin', of more distinctively pnpulur tradition. 
Tim biiry lido, miirriivcr, 1ms fri'ipii'iiliy IkmiiiiI 
up willi il in any id llm rhaiucl eristics nf llm 
pnpulur folk Ink, such as mural li'iirhitig, 
am nml Imnsfnrinuliniis, iiigi-nlnus pint, nml 
droll Nilualinii. If llm liiylb lm elmrarlerizrd 
uh llm nrutlucL nf iirimil!ve. iinuiciiiui imi, I lie 
fairy tali* may bo (leserilieil ns llm prndtml nf 
jiiimilivi! fiumy. 

Tbo lliinl ly|ii! of Tnlk lale, llm falilo, as llm 
lerni " fnlili> ” is now usoil, lannprisi s short 
alnrios r.imlainiiiR mnrnl losamm in wbiuli llm 
jiolnrH are Hliter iilliiRidlier nr imrllv animals nr 
iniuiiiiiali; ubjuels nf iinlnre. 'J’lm ullinmlo 
origin of Hlurics nf Ibis kind us nurvivuls nf 


priniilive nniiiii^ni iu*enu> prubaldo. lli>i|*iri- 
ially, Imwcvi-r, Ibo Krr.nl ImhIv nf fnble liUra* 
lure ran lm Inmeil lniek In l.vm wmtew, (‘.n-fk 
mul Indian, fnmi vtlucli ii Uhh Imen vlifTiiwd 
lliriuigbovil. tin' naliunw nf nnnbrn ]-uirn|m. 
.Aniniiis llm rally ll'iimnm nf |In* »niilh nf 
Kurnjm uiid Miming llm Ti nlunif |irs>ii|i« nf 
llit* norlli Mine iVm mi iradiluiiud fable mn- 
leriiil nf na!ivr nriain. The Iwn onarri^ from 
wlitrli llm grp^il 1 ni.Iv of Knrupraii fable |il<ra- 
lure luiji Inm'h derived nr", fiiwt, ibe l .reek fnlilc, 
wliirli wjm i ib vetnpid as early ns the s*i\lh ren* 
lory n.i .. nl wbieli line ,1 >»ij i Irfr. t, aeenrdiua 
In llm h-sliiiiuny nf llenHlntim, |iv<’*|. Il i.» mil 
In lie m|ji|H- n i| that ,1,-oip iitvenl' d I lie 11 reek 
TaMe. wliirli 1'i am all lie" murks of a Irudilinunl 
folk mb', lml ii luislm u plausibly surinked llml 
.|j*np Iteeaiim Mie name in wbii li Mn- lluaiing 
lileralnre of pnpulur falde .allaeln il ilself lm- 
ejMisi’.lvmp applied Him iinpular fable lih ralurn 
In a new ]nirpnM', ii.iimlv. In llm rlimaissirm nf 
|inlilie;d inali<-rs wlmn free ppeeili wiiii danger- 
nils under Mie (ini-k lyiiinl?. Tlntl llm 
.Tlisupie fable wie> an ind' imiideiil deVrlnniimiil 

ill I irerre m-i-iiis In be udeijiialrly iadl*li|i‘>lmd, 

lliijligb lull r Mm nriKinnl slnek of l>rn k fables 
was larx-ly imreastd liy iHirniwing frnm llm 
Indian fable 

Tin? main upplii'aliuiih nf lln- Indian falilo 
wire religious. Urigiiialini!. like Mm l .reek 
fubfe, in folk l.ab-s of :mimislie enlnring, Mm 
)|i'Yr|u|iiimol nf wliirli was greally i iienuraKnl 
by llm (Irii'iilal lu-lief in iu.^1 v|H|»s>y«'Ji|In; 
Indian fable win nlilim-d in llm pnpulur r»-li- 
ginuiv mMrimlmn .»( ilv»- ItuddliijUs very mu»b 
its Mm lives of llm Sninl« w.-re iim’iI by llm 
ilirdiovul riirinlian preai In n>. Tln-se Hlnrms 
were gmdiiallv lullei’led under Mm name nf 
Jntiihi, irriilnrn-H i.f ilm hiiddlni’sfnnimr lijrihs; 
mul •‘iii'li lain eunsisln nf a nlory nf llm pm*l, 
l.r. nf ilm former biilli, mid n slury nf llm 
presenl. from wlimli Mm slnry nf llm past 
niisi-H liv SIIRUI-Slimi, Olid llm al'linlr ennobldea 
willi inn* nr several mural idjileim nls summing 
up llm leaidiing nf the slnry. t’nllorliiiUS nf 
Ibis Hulun- nssmned vnrimis fnrnis in l lm Kusl, 
Lbe musl iiiijnirUtlil, after Mm Jubikii, Iming 
the /’iiiirfcdfuiilrd, ilm l/il«/indesn p nml llm 
/C>ifi/«fi mi'l IHtinmh. 'Urn liislnry nf llmso 
rnllimliuns, nf iln-ir eoiiibinakmii willi l\m bully 
nf llreek faille, mid nf llm dirfuKinu nf ibis 
Rillmral « , nllr > i.'linn nf Indian iilul llreek fill'll! 
wmild In* lbe liisliiry nf by far llm grmler pari 
nf Mm fable literal lire of uinlii-viil iilul inniliTii 
Murnjman lileralnre. lb 1', IC- 

Si'i! Amiiiiiu'iii.iii;v: fi i.tpiik I'irotn 
Tmaiiiv; l’Anmm; bmiuvri iii., rmuiiiKN'H; 
h'l'niiy Tki.umi. 

Rofsrencen: - 

AiiMU.n, Kiiwin. T>“ llinik «] Ifanl < , >ni»i«fa. Imm lft« 
Siinarril uj Ihr f(>li‘lr‘liiratl. (I.'ill'l n|l, 1 K’.l|,) 
f' i.iii’hii is. /'njitifne T'llrt • • ml FirlU'Wi: their .1 f itjm - 
tiini* nml Tr'iiiefiirnutliniia. 

l*nx, M. IP t'iwlrrrlln, (A nil lily ill ilm publlNillnaa 
nf llle Fnlk-L'iti- S/H'ii'ly.l (f^iliilnli, Ih'ilJ.) 

/nfri/durli'.iH In Fiitk-lim, (Isilelnli, IHOfi.) 
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FihKK. ,1. M |/f/in nnd Mylh-Mnkers, Olrl Taira find 
JiupentitimiM interpreted Ay t'airtp>int/inr A/ylA* 
nlvgi/. (Hikjilnii, 1 KHH.) 

Fiiazhii. J. (!, The (Mdm Hough: a Study in Alagir, 
iirMi Hdigion. (I/iii<l«n. lllOfl.) 

CloMME, (i. L. 0idtoni»V "f Hriiieh Fath-lurr. (Lon- 
■Inn, I HIM.) 

Klhnoltigy in Fulk-lnrt. (New Turk. ItiRif.) 

Folk-Ion an fin //infnnVnl ,'irimrr, (Jsmiliui. I WOK.) 
IIahtI.anii, H. H. Fiilk-lnn 1 , Wlml in ll nail wind In llie 
dihhI nf ill in 1'npiilar Xtmlir* in Mythology, 
llonmim: rind Folk-hire. (LuiuImi, IhWI.) 

Tfte LegrU'I nf I’t WHO. n Sh/ily nf Tradition in Finn/. 
f.'usliim ninl Ilrlirf. II viile. ll.nnil'Ui, llilM - IHUfl.) 

The. Strintrr nf Fuiri/ Tab*. fLuidmi, IMH./ 

IIaIMIT, W. <!. Faith* rind Fnlk-h-rr. vl llirliuiinru of 
A r nfi«nrd Hrlir/x, ,Su{u mliiiun, mnl i'/i/mliir fuahnns. 
(IahiiI'iIi, l!Hlp r i.) 

Jai.'uiih, .1 i ini.rn. llatltutPt nniI Jiusnyhiii (full iiilindiir- 
Ilull illiil I 'rlHlfin's 1 1 'AI id III' 1 Middle l-.jipli 'li Mur* 

1..J. (L'llnlull, (Mill.) 

Thr Fiillro nf //id)(|lu- Knuiiali vi-rniini l»y Hir 
TIiutiiiih Nnrlli). (I.'uulnn. Ih.vs.j 

The Fohlm nf .Kifiii ('A till- liml Vulinue Items u 
liiilmj- nf tin* .lvHi|iii- fill'll'), (l^niil'iu, IfcMH.j 

Thr .lfi'i'l /JrfprhiMr //ijifnry if Hrymwl I hr Fox. 

(I,"lull'll. lMI.I.) 

Jo Ink'll, nr HInritX of the Jl iiililh'Ta Former Jlirlhe. Trillin, 
frulii III" I'lili, <1 vnln. K. ll. fowl'll, i'll. (C’ulu- 
liriiln", lK'.I.'i IMI7.J 

Kkitii- 1’Ai.rf ini’, 11. 1. ( i- N. KiiUfoh nnd ilii/miifi. 
(fundiridif' iwtf.) 

Lanm, A. fn*li)in mid Afulh. (IaiiiiI'iii, IMIS.) 

All/lli, Nil uni mill Hrliiliml. (l.'iililuli. IMUI.I 
Maitiu.I. m u. -I- A. Thr ChildhiHot nf Firliun. (Imii- 
■ fun. Klflii.) 

Hkinmii, K. Mylhre, f iiffra rl HrIiyinu*. fl'arin, 

iiki.V) 

Stkwaut, ,1. A. Thr Mpth* of 1‘ltiltt. (IaiIiiImii, 1IK1.V) 
Thumah, N. W. Ilih!i‘nruiihii of Anlhruimlnuu find 
Folk-Uro. | l.iiiuliili. 1 IIH 7 .) 

Hit iiIiki iliu |inlilli'iili"iiH nf lln- l*'iilk-|iiri' Hni'ii’lv nf 
LlilJlliiJI; Folk-lore, n (Jiusrlnl)/ flrd mu of Myth, i'/ii- 
ifi'leui, ifinliliifripii iitul (Imli'luli. ISlKI IT., |iiili* 

IImIu'iI liy lln- |-'iilk-Ii«iri.“-Sii ii'.ly) ; The Juunuil uf Antrri- 
cmi Folk-lore iMnaiiiii, Ihhs fl.). 

FOLK PSYCHOLOGY. —■ This Lcrin refers, 
whrii MHi'il in a slrieL m-liHC, in Mu; Innly nf 
Huiciililii! knowledge which Ims heeii armimi- 
lati il willi repinl in Urn H|ierin| liu-iilul trails nf 
ili'linilr riiinuumilies nr Iribes. In a miliie- 
wlml miii'ii puieral hi'iihi* il in mmuiI uh a iiymmyin 
fur Huiiiul jiHynlmlnuy (r/.i'.). (’. 11, J. 

FOLK TALES AND FOLK LITERATURE. 

— Slid I'’lllAMlHK. 

FOLLEN, CHARLES (I7IM11X-10). - 
AnUuir nT Llm earliest, lexis ]iri'|iari'il in Ami'rien 
fur tlin sillily uf (•iTuiiiii in sebuuls; wiis nlii- 
culnil in (lurimuiy, ami wiih ilevi'ii years mi 
iiislvudnr anil jirnfi'SHiir in llnrvunl ('rilli'Rn. 
IJis (SmiJfiii ri'inli'W mill /fminuuirs wnri' jnih- 
lislii'il friiin lS^il in |H:iri. W. S. M. 

FOOD AND FEEDING OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. Nmrlllun, ~ In llm feriliiiK 
nf hi'IiiuiI rliilili'cn llu-ri' slnmlil lie inli-lliui'iiL 
i.‘iifi|irrn(inri Iieliveen |i;irents mitl Uim'lnaw, 
lielweeu Uni lininii mill llm rnlnml. I'rniiev 
miurinilinnill is an esaeiiUul eniuliliun uf elli- 
ciiiiifc Selim il win k. Tim primary rrs|jiiiif*j- 
liilily resls ii)iun ilm lininn, ImL muler minlem 
eomliliiniH Liu; selinnl has a ilniy in iliia nmlier, 
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also. Kvrn where I lie srliw!| Ira,* «« *lw*rr 

Ifie tulmil Lssliiift r«f r In Linen, il ran wpvn-rsLf • 
lews nip'll Imve an iiilluriirr In- ndvj«> ami 
Biiyyislinu I'amilrt :i|imili| have aw Hnwiem- 
Uiry kimwli'lE'' nf romrmm fmwta ami ll?ei? 
rnnipn^iiinn in nnlrr in rraulale Ifow rLiL 
ilreli'fl iliil inUllipriillv ami pnivitle aL<4r 
anilie si'lituil luitelips. They slimil'l kwm lh»i 
Llnre nrc l line main rlaewsa nf fiml: Is ml, 
tlin^n rieJi in jirnleiiiK lean meal, r&v. 
milk, ami llie like: wepnil, llie ?«>-<’.« SI mi luO 
fnmlri, tlir van'iuin rarbonyWnilea rereal*. 
lireml, jmlnloes, rukr, wiiRiir, |in^*-rveis, rle, 
LriUi’llnT willi l lie fills; ftllil Ihinl, llirHM' 
ttliieli eiiiiHinl rhielly uf wilier - if.ncn ve@< - 
luliJr>* r "THHHi-n. 1 iijjjhI iniji, mnl lire like. 

Tin? iiimslimi nf junf. linn inueli fui-il i« needed 
Ity I'liililrcn nl iliriiTi nl tines nml wlml prnpnr- 
linn nf pruJrin. f.iJ, mnl rnrlniJi.viJralm should 
In - iirnviileil is not m-lllnl. Mnny I’Hiininlr* 
have liu-n iniiile. An Anieriniii I'lnmlnnl l«v 
A livaler is ns foJImis fur an mini! i i<Ea&rr| m 
inmli'rale innseiilnr hi irk: I ‘4"i jirani« uf prulriu 
ninl 1-.1 Rrnins nf rui. mnl ■l-'MI urmui uf earlse 
Jiytlrnles, willi a fm l rulin' nf AS'Jfl fjilnrie-. ; 
Cliililrili nf six In nine lire xnpjuml in net'll 
aluiiiL half as imieli. I'ninenT ii|ipnivei* llie 
esliiimfe nf SiiniiiiirfeM, iiminliny in wliieh 
i'liililrcn lielween live mnl elevni rii|uiri- nn an 
nveniKc; pinluy tin? fnlluwinfl nniunm uf fm hI 
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Dr. I' 1 . I.iuijjwnrfliy firm I'Hliinaleif llie 
nnnmiil Mini i liiMrni mnl inlnlia in Him rmmiry 
ueliiiilly ilo em ns fnlluws: " Tin* uvi raue 
ailnll ill Llie Chiilei] Slulea is Huily HUpiilinl 
willi Kill urnniN uf piiileiiiM, loll grains uf fuls. 
and 'lull gram* nr eai'liuliyilnileH, willi a tulal 
fuel value uf h'JID I'alurii'n'." Ife liliils llial 
" eliililren uf frnni ‘1 In a years uf up' nil aliuul 
finir leiilliH uf ibis aiuuniil. mnl llume ImLween 
(1 mnl !l ml live lenllin uf il, while girls mnl 
huya of fruiu 111 In IL! years lake fnnn six leal In 
In iiiiiu lentils.’’ 

JiihL lunv inncli (his aniimiil ul fuiul wniikl 
lie iransluli'il in Imns uf iluily life Miss limn 
lias ulli'imili'il lu illnsLrali? rnujflily liy Hie 
fiilhiwini' iIiiv’h uii'iiii for a rliilil nix lu nine 
years nf up*. Mirakfiisl: urniip? nf iiu'iliuin 
h'izi<; rnnki'il milini'ul, one lliinl eiiji; milk anil 
iTemn luixeil, mie half enp; IiiiikI, iiiiii aliee; 
iniller, nne half niliie uiefi; milk In ili'lnk, cine 
flhiss. Dinner: while IihIi, llii'ee niiui'es as 
piin liiiseil, nr nne mnl mie luilf erlilile imrliuli; 
imliilu, line Ninall; celery, iiiinkeil ill milk, ihree 

1 Tin- riilury, llie Nliunlnril unit nf llnil rlii'Ui.V, is ill" 
unniuiil uf i lu ray rniuln'd in rniw 1 (In- i<-in|ii-i'i>iiiri- uf 
■me kiliiurutn nf wutT nne ili'aci? ei uliHrml 
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eighths cupful; lirend, one pi in*; Imllcr for 
bread and potato, one cubic inch; rim pudding, 
one linlf cupful. H upper: egg; Iniwt, one 
alire; butler, one liulf cubic inrh; milk, one 
zIuhh; iirunea, lliree, conked with one Imlf 
Level (fifdcHpnnn of sugar; rookies. 

Children, of cmimr, need fnml md. merely Ui 
supply the necessary kiddy heal mid I he 
energy expended in muscular rxiTriee, hut «Ibo 
to supply the nijctla of grnwLh. Nitrogen in 
mi NWcntinl condition for the repnir nml build¬ 
ing up of now tisane; hence n certain nmnuul 
of nitrogenous fond or protein in nrrensnry. 
Probably, however, even « growing child dm* 
not need a high protein diet. While it in well 
for children of school age tn cut menl, fish, 
eggs, and the like, there in little danger, with an 
nbumlnnl supply of inilk mid a variety of fond, 
(lint n child will not have protein enough. It 
is nccnwnrv, however, Unit tv child should linvn 
plenty of bread, ceroid*, fruit t and vegetables 
every day. It is well In keep m mind nature's 
lesson in rognrd In the relation nf protein In 
growth. IL is ii wcll-rHlnblislieil fart ilint 
children rnirwcd by their mvn mothers thrive 
betU. During Llie lirst year of life Hindi rldl- 
dren grow aL u very rapiil rule, iminilly diiidiling 
their weight lung before the finut year is rtuu- 
pletcd. This iialmiislhiig growth is nenini- 
jiliHlied with a remarkably hiiiiiII mnminl of 
protein; for recent lUlnlyei* hIiiiw that liiiuuiii 
milk ronliiiiiH only nlmiiL l.fi per rent of al¬ 
bumin, far less than Unit of ninxL oilier ilium* 
IuuIh, Icm lluui half tliat in row's milk. It in 
nut a ipiealiui) of the lunuiuil of pruleiii r-aten, 
IiiiL rather of wluil in digested mid misiiiiilaLnil. 
The total iiiiiminl of protein given in tin* ulinve 
I'HlinialL* in ipiile ample. Ah regards fuL nod 
carbohydrates, it is not liecrusury to have the 
exact quantities mentioned. If n Hiiflieieiit 
tnlttl ftinouiit in provided, the proportion nf the 
two kinds of rood may lie lefL largely to taste. 
Ami in general it hIiiiiiIiI be remembered that 
the si mill nr ds given lire merely rsiimntes Imned 
upon our present Helen line knowledge. No 
rigurmm norms have as yet heeu cHluidished. 

ALwater's two general rules should he printed 
in iLillies for all that Itave to do with lliediel nf 
Behind children: (1) " Lo choose llm foods 
tliat 'agree' wilh them, nml lo avoid those 
which they ciuiiuil digest and iiHsiiiiilnie with¬ 
out harm; (2) In use Hindi Hurls mill ipiiinlilies 
of foods as will supply Llio kinds nml nuumiiLH 
of nutrients needed by the Imily, and yeL to 
avoid burdening it with Hiiperllmius material 
In lie disniiHed or at the rust of hrulth and 
alrniiglh. 

Keeping in mind IIichi' elementary fuels, the 
billowing hygienic principles hIiihiM be einpliu- 
aisii'd: (I) IL in desirnlile llmt eliildren of Nclinnl 
age Hlumld have a vnrieLy of fund, 11 in tiHiuilly 
belter for Llieni to eat eggs, milk, (mb, meat, 
fruit, vopolnbles, ccreak nml llm like, limn to 
be restricted in Llu-ir diet Lu a few articles, 
(2) Tlicro nhould be the greatest eleiuiliness 


in all food for rhiblrrii. Thin iH nf funilnmenl.nl 
importance. In Inn I morbidity and mortality 
would be eimrinoiisly demiwed, ns shown by 
recent uludies, if it were possible lo supply 
cliililrra with rlnnu milk. Ainnng chili]rent nf 
school age, abm, a va«l amount of disease would 
1 m* nverlrd if rleaiilinrsw could be made uni- 
ye real. This is n very dilliruU task; for even 
if the final be rlcini, children ore apt lo linvn 
dirty Imuda: nml the fruit vender, the grocery 
limn, nod the niiiferijiiiirr are often far from 
cleanly in their linhilx, and many LernpLnlimiH 
lire ill (lie way of children. (,’I) Children 
Hlumld, iih a rule, be given fond Unit they like. 
Mmlrni Hludiisii hy I'nv-lofT nml iilliem xhnw 
that digestion wails mi appetite, Hint the liking 
of foiHl Hliiiiiilnlea the (low uf the gimlrir juices 
nml aid* digestion. The cuhLuiu nf HOlue 
parents in insisting llmt lludr idjiMnen shall cat 
grraL ipiiinlilies nf pulalocH, iialiuenl, and the 

like, things eaten smiii'limcs with disgust,. 

us a rundiliuu of having something Hint limy 
desire, in usually wrong; mid it uni infre¬ 
quently happens lhut a child Ii.-ln some idiosyn¬ 
crasy, nr the like, which makes n rerlnin kind 
of food imligcstilile, nml hiiiiii limes distinctly 
puiimiiiniH. Kveii eggs and milk nre repoguaiil 
or piiiHoiiims in Minin' children (1) I'liihlrnn 
Hhniild be trained In lake lime for eating and 
to chew their final prniirrly. Habits of lieaUli 
in thin rnipiTl should lie initialed upon, 1ml 
they ran lie developed only bv long and careful 
training. The iniporliiini 1 ui niiiiuI teeth nml 
of denial hygiene for ncIiumI eliildren run hardly 
lie einpliiisixed inn strongly, nml siiiLulih 1 
iiiilriiinn of selmol eliildren demiiuils training 
in chewing fund and in rare of the leeili. (.See 

TkKTII, IIVfilBNK Ilf,) (A) The ..I for Hl'fllllif 

eliildren, especially starchy bindN, rerenls, 
pnlnlni'H. mol other vegetables, slimdil lie 
llmrimglilv cooked. 

If tin? bind for rhililreii is rlean. Lhiiriniglily 
ennked, wlial they like, mid properly idle wed, 
there IH little danger of ilidlgeslion; bill a few 
words nf warning slmuld lie eiiiphusizeil. 
Stimulating food ami drinks, raperially ulni- 
linlie drinks, hIuhiM lie birhidileii. Tea and 
rufTee, which are extensively lined by schoiil chil¬ 
dren, shmihl be prohibited; also rich and highly 
Hpiccd food, Htiiiniliiliiig meal hiuuts, pastry, 
greasy fluids, frierl pitta Inca and oilier products 
of the frying pan, mnl uncuoked or partially 
conked March, whether in pica, gravieH, nr elm- 
where, nlimild Ins avoided- Sinn; the neliuid 
elillil is devoting iinieh of his energy to menial 
work, he Hlumld mil be given fund dilficull uf 
digestion; nml, 11 Unity, iiurenls should beware 
of the innumcritlilc fails llial are prevalent 

n vary where in regard to ..I. AllimsL every 

nrliele mi our billion Iuih heeu tabuneil by Hume 
fine; mid mi the nlher hand, nliiiusL every form 
nf diet lias been recommended as u paimiea by 
Home cull or individual. lleseL by Llie claims 
of iiuiumcruhle breahfiist binds, thn ilnetriiies 
of Hpeeiul cults, which advocate exclusively 
U2H 
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vegetable fund or raw foml, iiiiIh, fruii, particu¬ 
lar cereals, nr H|imnl prriliRiHlrd fnriilH, or 
Hut like, il is wine* fur llm unit lutra of school 
cliildrc.ii lo welenl ft vnriply of simple foods, 
nml lutiviirc on the ono build of Llinse who odvo- 
cnlu n Riven diet merely Iiitkiisc it ia nutri¬ 
tious, nml mi llm nllutr those who ndvurulo 
aped ft I fuiulu liecaiwn limy nro rtriaily digisled. 

School LunchnS. — This ifl ft subject of 
ureal llmorelirnl im well ns |inic(inil iuijinrlniico. 
Tim movement fur aelimil hinrhcn ih typical of 
ii munlicr of hygienic mrosures llml nro likely 
Lo lie opposed by llm argumuiiL llml limy repre- 
fiitn L ft flueinliHlifi tendency, Hint lliey have n 
pauperizing inllm'iuv, Unit lliey encroach upiin 
lint dulicH ami lint responsibilities of lint home. 
IL ia pointed mil iliaL ii ia mil llm funelinu of llm 
school to feed diildrcn, JjuL In educule llieni. 
Any form of imalicnl inspection or physical 
rare llml Rdea beyond the morn delectinn o[ 
crmlaRinuri diseases — which would directly 
interfere with Lite tqmriul function of Llm hcIioiiI 
— is, il ia maintained, an unjualifialilo anil 
unwise ciicrnaclimeiit on lint funrlinna and 
duties of llm limni*. Oil llm oilier liunil, il ia 
argued llml Rond minim can lie Riven Tor pro¬ 
viding school lunches on llm Rnmud llml llm 
failure lo do Mi ilnea directly inlerfern with 
llio special funcLinn of llm school. The iitru- 
ineob is also nmdit from a lirotulcr point of 
view. In providing school lunches or medical 
inspection. nr lint like, Lhe selnml ia uni Inking 
ft new anil revolulionnry nlep. A revnhiLiinmry 
step was lake ii when pul die schools were first 
provided al nliilit expeitwt. Tlm very same 
argil men la now uscil iiRiiinaL umkiiiR Llm school 
in pari reapimaihle fur lhe physical heallli nf 
children were uaial liy IferlmrL Spencer mid 
oIheiri against llm imiovnliuii liT providiiiR 
Htiile ediicalimi. Thill was Lho neriniia new 
Kiep; it may Imvc been n dangerous one, 
IL ia heliitveil Llml iL wiw wise; anil in nccunl- 
inieo with Lliia belief it ia obviously necessary 
mid consistent Lo provide lhe cnndiLinim neces- 
anry for Lhe elTutienl performance or lhe special 
function or Lho hoIiooI. The condiLiiina in lho 
nclmnl house, for example, must lie nnulu 
miilalile fur Lite work Lo Im done in il; and it 
ia no inure Himinlialic, il mny lie nrRued, lo 
provide Liu; proper inlernnl lieaL by supplying 
pupils wilh aiiiialdn fond Limn it ia lo pruvidn 
miilalile exlermd heat liy wamiiiiR the selnml- 
room. In fuel, lhe great innovation nf pro¬ 
viding mil ilia eiUiciiliiin having oncit lieeu 
iiinile, llmre is no liiRirnl sLuppiiiR pluee abort 
of providiiiR every neceHsnry cniuliiiun for 
mthoiil work hii fur jim il seems expedient for 
Lhe public In luwiiinn llm Riven funelhuiH. 

CllHloni Inis, however, liliulo lhe luimii pri¬ 
marily ritapuiiHiblu for Llm physical welfare of 
children. Thu kpIwmI shrmld assume IIiIk fiiric- 
lion only when il ia ncceasriry lo Hn|i|ilenmul 
llm cure of lhe home. In many cases lliia does 
become expedient and necessary. Thu fur¬ 
nishing of achoul lunches In innny places is ft 


case in pniul. In large cities il is frequently 
dillieull nml HuiucLimim imnoasibli; for the luiiim 
to provide properly Tor Lite feediiiR or school 
children. To say iinLhiiiR uf Lho nour and Lho 
ignorant, even chililrcn from the nonios of Llm 
wr.ll-lu-do frequently have no auilidile midday 
luimii al Immit; Hut parents heiiiR away al 
work, or ill, or overworked eannul prepare il, 

The problem, Limn, ia Lo provide siiiLablu 
food ns a necessary condition of eflicient hcIiodI 
work, and aL lhe Nairn; lime Lo avoid weakening 
Lhe responsibility of llm homo, pauperizing 
llm poor, nr in nny way developing imifllcHS 
Jiuldls. This problem has with much promisfi 
of tilliniaLe. uncross been Lenijiorarily solved 
by the plan ailnpLcd in New York and several 
other large cities uf pruviding rcIioqI luuclies 
nl coal. Il lias been found possible Lo provide 
a wliolcHoinn Iiuieli for a Tew cents, and liy 
cnfl|mrnliij|i wiLli Llm homes Lhe sinnll aimnuib 
of money necesanry for Inlying Llm lunch pan 
usually lie given in Llm children; ami when) 
this has nut been possible, il has linen found 
feasible Ln provide meal tickets by charily ami 
privulely without llm knowledge nf llm oilier 
children. 

The experiments alreudy Iricd wilh Lliia plan 
of furnishing hpIiiiiiI lunches at cost hcciii Lo 
imlicale llm feiiHihUily nf il fnr American cumli- 
limiH. In Iiidiimnpnlis under Lhe efTiciiiul 
management of Misa (airman, in Philadelphia 
under llm direelinn of Miaa IWuighlun, anil in 
New Ynrk under Miss Killredgti nml others, 
it lias proved HimccHsfiil. Hi mil nr experiumiils 
have been Iried in many cities in different purls 
of Llm cimnlry. The price usually charRi'il is 
from one cenL lo llirce cents; ami in Phila¬ 
delphia, where Llm menus arc plummil by an 
eximrL dielieimi, uuo cent buys aL least 101) 
ciuiirii’H uf rmnl value. Tim food usually ciui- 
n i h l h of soup, sandwiches, milk, fruii, eric on, 
hominy, Hhrcddcd wlieul with fruit, gralmm 
wafers, rice pudding, cereals, mid lhe like. 

No question nf Hi is kind can he divorced 
from Hu; educational prolilems nf Llm schiuil. 
The Iruiiiiiig of llm school is qniln as impur- 
lanl ns Llm instruction given, and n twofold 
opportunity for training is furnished by Llm 
occasion for school lunches. First, Llmre is an 
excellent opportunity for developing healthful 
ImbilH. Here children can lm nnlurally taught 
llm care of the leetli, the habit of chewing lho 
fund, Llm danger from flips, clcnnlincsn in 
regunl lo fmul; and Urn linliit uf enting a 
vurieLy of wlirilesomo fond eun ho developed, 
while in nddiLiim a cerLuin amoniiL nf inuLrilc- 
liun in regard Lo Urn hygiene of fond nnu ho 
given. Again, the scliuul lunch furniHhi'H an 
ftilmirahle opportunity fur a certain amount 
of soeiiil Lrniniiig and Lhe development of llm 
spirit of nn/lpcr/itfiui. JCeiselmfisLcincr's nriu- 
ciple of a comimniiLy of workers, an Ariin'fs- 
gnuvimrJinft, can cnaily Im ndopLcd in connce- 
liun wilh tlm serving of tlm lunch. This 
incidental training in habits af health nnd 
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rmipiTnlinn may lie quite na mpnrUiiil iut any 
uf Hit' iiialrucliim given in llio jwluml. _ 

In l lie I urge cilira in lhin cninilry it in nlv 
BnluLily I wee saury lo furnish wrlinnl luiirhtu. 
TIiiiusiiiliIh nr children cnliiv In Hi-linnl willnml 
Huilnliie Tunil. Il in wUimnled Uml Ibi per mil 
of llm oi-liunl children in New Yurk fiLy eiilf'-r 
rlirunicidly frnin Inek of fuuil. Uatmlly Ihn 
children have pcnnim given Ln Lln-m In aininl, 
which ivilinml Llu* imhiitil hiiwh limy are likely 
In wpuiiidcr Inr cnmly, pii-klre, or nllier uii- 
whulmmic wurea fnmi nlrrei vender*, while 
with Ilin HL'honl Inneli lliey are limpid Inspriiil 
llimu fur imndi-nccdiil lummiiinenl. Tn r«ir- 
nisJi adiuol hmi'hwi nl fi«l is no more um-inlhuic 
Limn ttl provide n cullege cnmniniia nr a mu¬ 
nicipal water impply. If inmnne aise-s il dm-s 
liccnuu! iiccutriiiry In enunuuli upon llm rigid* 
ami cliili l\v uf llu* lullin', il sliinihl bn rJwn.’ in 
Huoli n Way llml il will liul lie periiiiini'lilly 
nmimnry, Tin. 1 nrluml children nf lunliiy un* 
In became ihc [lunuiUH uf UMiiorruw; nml tins 
sclimd aliuilM perform ihi# function in mirh A 
way llml nl leu-si in aiiollier gravrulinn il will 
nut In; iter canary. 

In many Kiinipi'iiii enmilrim hcIiiiiiI UiiH’hcn 
Jiiive lieun provided fur many raira. In Nor¬ 
way limy lire |iruviilnl free mid [mill fur mil nf 
Lhe liixea. In Fruiter, Lliey are nerved ul nml 
nr free In llmse wild I'liniinl pay, W. 11. l!. 

England. — Tim fmliiiR of jim**itiiii« rfirl- 
ilren wim fur n lung lime umlerlukrii liy ndun* 
Inry imtuii'iiiLimit! mil of viilmijnry ennirilm- 
limiH. Tima nuida were provided in Man¬ 
chester Hoard SrlwuiU in I.H71I, and in inmdmi 
Hileli work niiH urgiini/.i'd liy vnlunluiy iiwu- 
I'iiiLimiH in llruird h'dinnls, Iml linl through 
ollieial inimliiimry. After llm I1MI2 ArL llu; 
prevision uf nieids ivim lift In u Jninl 1'inii- 
inillei! un I'liderfed Children, inrludinu ripre- 
HcnLilivrn uf llie C'muicil and liduniliim 
(Jiiiiimillee, iiiiiiiuger.H, and two mipply u*nu- 
einliiiiJH. In Manchester nieiilw wen* given in 
11IIW In children in nnii-priiviileil nr vidiilUury 
HelninlUi aa well na in I'lmneil He hauls; mid in 
lUlll-D’i n eliurge wim Hindu fur meals, i‘Xi*f|»L 
in Llu; nine uf iimmailmia children. In lllll.l 
llm Llelicf (Srliuul 1I'liildrin) Order iiijL Lin* 
ruapuiwiliilUy nf feeding children nn llu- I'nnr 
Diw OuiirdiiuiH, Iml in llu* next year liy llu*. 
Filucaliuii (Provision nf Meals) Ael (lllllil) llm 
lucid iiiilluiriLiea were perniilLrd Ln unsueinle 
Uieiuaelvea willi any enniinilhe In pruviile 
meaU Tur eliildn-n,' under llm liijr .Snliuul 
(umliieii ( , niiimiUee; limuiciid aid cmild lie 
lliven liy lund lUilluinLiea [nr laud. Imildiima, 
flirnUiU'i^und nHii’era in'eeaaury fur llie ptcpam. 
linn mill Herrice uf jiirala, uml ii'lii're il is fnniul 
llml cliililreii are iml |iruli!ing fmin Uu-ir mdiniil 
Work Llmnigli wmil uf fund, and fmida nllier 
Lliiui public nn; uni iiviiiluliln fur llm previsimi 
nf fund, L)je erlnniliun auUiurily may defray 

llm dial nf I.I uni uf Llm rules up Ln a bulf- 

penny in llu; pimml. Many imiluniiics uvuiled 
LliuniHelvea of lliia ael, ami meala are prnvidcd 


[rn* I11 rhililrr ii wluwe liutnr riri’irnmlnnrua ufUir 
iliipiiry wiirriinl fundi n rnurse, wliile rilbcra are 
Riven iih'jiIn nil of a sniall (re. .-\h a 

RrniTuI rub’, ri'iilern lime Imen i^lablidicd fur 
llm | ire para Li un and ilialriliiilinii of fund, an nl 
MamdmsUT a in I Hnolfurd, nr, lin in [minimi, 
a rrjlilruct liuf* lin n lei mil. In rnlen rs. In fbe 
early davi*, llm nurds wen* provided in llm 
KrlnuilriHMiis, mid in iniiny i’a.»i7i li-aelu'rH riivc 
H a ir In-Ip Vnliinlarily; Iml ibis bus been fiiuiul 
unsalisfiii'lury, anil in Mniieluwltr and nllier 
ilnroR renlnd Im-nliona Imvi* lii'i’ii prnvidid 
nr llm rliildrcn. In laiiobm llio proviaian nf 
liirjiln niuci! Hl|W li‘J is uiidi r |br «upi*rvi«iiin 
of a rbildrrn'.M * 'arc ll‘i*nir«l) Suli-CniniuiUw.', 
im llm I'liitlri'ii l 'innini 1 !.• ■' under llm lUInca- 
linii (I’riivisiun of Mrnbj An. Further Uji’iiI 
euri• i-iuiiinilU’t-s are n|i]ii>inlrd f-ir eiirli aiduml, 
w'Jiieli louk aflef Uie Rcin ral n-i-ll-lujiir of llm 
i'liildreii 11 m Well u» llm pr<ivisiuii nl irn.HllH; 
llierr is also u |ia-n| Awm ialinu of Carp Cum- 
milU-es wliich wtvi-s In i nnriliiml'' llm work nf 
llu* rare ruriiJjiilliis, and in lime will funn 11 
vidiinlile juirl nf lIni iiuirldimry fur dealing willi 
rliildrcn, In lllilN-llIlKl, HiiijiHi iimula were 

Jirnvidi'd in Ijjiubiii al (ID? Heliiinh lo illl.lKIl! 

children. 

Refill ancM; — 

Aivmtaii. IV. II. Enr a fInfill in llritHM * j i>.'j, »,v. ” Ijiula* 
lii-V lllli'-l , V..I, V|l|, p'nuili|iilu<'. I'.lUI.) 
Arnsrcfi. IV. J)., nml (iiinvr. I'. t'hrmkal 

I'./WpirtlVl'iiri I./ Atnrntxin fw»j ,1fi|.rrr ii|l.». (Wllall- 

illBl'Ul. I'SBI.J 

lliiL'iiin,i*f. A. A. lVnnv I,nurlit-rinp, Thr /’jyiAn- 
b-aiml f/inir. Jim. II’.Hl. Vul III, Nn. S, | |i. 
jjs am. 

(‘iMrmai. W. Krnntirnnu lira Kun|r<* ffcu ilirrh 01m 
h'tmlf, |||I, -|S ,’rll. < I on Ml 

Heron 11. ii. II. Tlnii'.*'i-iil I,mi>li'-<iii>i fur Kcleml 
1 lalilrm. Thr Jjmi.T. lull. Vul XI.VII. 

.Vi. I, 

1%1.1,1'ilT, f, A. .Slnlr |-‘r,i|iili( I,| mlliKil I'liililrrli iil 
ls>li<l«li, Thr .\iiirftt nlh JlrtW. Vnl. LXV, 

liji. W'» ST 'I. 

Hunt, If. I- Thr Imitu .l/mh »/ ,SiA«wJ I'MOri’n, U.H. 
linnvi'i «</ |y|i|i-ilbin, M'llbTOi X". -t. (PVilr. 
illHloa. IIHP.M 

J.AKnwnaillY. • I*, f’.w-r nn>l flirt ■ ( hr I'nilnl Xlufcji, 

llenriul frnin fill* uf Ayri- 

rulturr. (\Vnnhllil|l"la. U' 11 '.) 

I .'III'In II f'Mltlly I ‘tilinril. U<l*‘ri <‘f /hr Jninl I 'nm flitter 
nn l-’lulrr/nl CfiiWrrn ]«e thr ,*fojsrrn HKt?. 

I.I>ili'l"li, PWI7.) 

Wip»if I'i'rui'mUmcru n/ AViviiifuiii ffiififirri irj 7"leffrr 
Srlrrini Sr hints. f I/iHi|mII. I'.MIS.J 

ii'/mrl nf thr K‘Uirnlvm 1'ittrtmiJtrr. I'.irl If. Tim 
I'e-vidiiii iif Mi-iiIh (nr S«s'i'iwiluie« f ‘liil'ln ii nml llm 

IVnik nf f'liiMn-ii's 1‘nre l‘iiinniillira. ([^jiiilun, 

imiD 

Munrliinli r. h'iUh .lullKill /(rrKirl nf thr fifilitralinn 
fVwwwiffrr, jumi JWir. rAhillflri-ri'r, IIMI7.) 
Msrr.n. M. -I. Tin- Vila) l)ie-<i||<iii nf Rrlmnl buiM'liei'. 

/|rrii , i* 1 «./ Ilrri/irs. A|nll. lull, n|«. •Ui!S• .|fiV. 

Ill' iiiuiM. 1%. II., nml Txi.iiiii', M. A'lnaf nn n t'url'ir in 
.flwfiiil f.ifr, II'III* na". I MM.) 

MlUUri'1. J. VAir Hitlr-r t 'rifuffkr I \if,lrrU, tS"B Y’llk, 
I'.IINi.l 

‘/■iiC'ii.eh. l', Mine l-rlit limm lilmr .lie Frnllliniiipivi'r- 
linlllitsM' ilex ViilkMi-llllb-r. flic I Iriilsrhr ■’fc/illfi*, 
Jaui, llllll, XIV. Julir|iiii‘R. li. 111* f L. |i|>.*‘17’l -.‘I7h. 

FOOTBALL, — Tim nnniii of ibis gmni; in 
iml ib'liuilrly known. The I Ireeks and Hnliinns 
1 dayed a game which cmmislcd in kicking a bull 
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according In crrLuiii nilrn; 1ml il was in Eng¬ 
land L-liiiL fniillijiU was ili:Vi'|ii|inl. There 
lire oc cash mid nTt-mn'i.-H Lit llm guiuciii English 
history frnm the twelfth hi Urn wvciilocnlli 
centuries, wlii'ii its development was cheeked 
temporarily liy nppiiMliun frnm lln- l'urilnnu. 
Uji In 11 ui L linn' fun it mil wiw a simple mnl 
rough game, played mostly liy miniL limit in 
towns nml villages. The gnine was revived 
in tin; early pari of Lln.* iiiijeliinlh ri Jilnrv by 
Uni linys in Llm grcuL iiulilie schools id Eng- 
Imnl. Tin* liny* ill IluRliy, Harrow, mid 
Klim adopted n running and tinkling guiim, 
Wliicli idler ii century nf liiridilirnliuii mill ili'vrl- 
oiunt'iii exists iij-duy hs Knglhdi iLugby Fonl- 
1 mil nml Ahut'ii'iiii Ini iti'i> ll,uinli? I'millmil. 
Al Charterhouse niul Westminster tin; Iniyji 
adopted n kicking anil " dribbling" gume, 
which after cimsiilmildc iim nlifiruLinn exisla 
In-ilny liniliT the limin' id Assm-inlum nr 
•Soccer l'unlbiill. Vorinun gaums id rrnilImll 
very similar In English llugby and snerer have 
linen developed. Till 1 Ih'hI kiniwn id these are 
Caiiiidiiiii fnntlinll, which in n vnrialinn id 
Euglinh Rugby; (iimlie mill Australian fuui- 
hiill, which uni vuriuiinUH id English Hureer. 

Tin; hisLnry id fimlhall in lln; United Sl.'ilv.H 
presents Lhrei! disliuel phases. Tim lirst 
pluiBi; ciivlth the early days nf New England, 
when tin; nmn tin Tlmiiksgiviug Day nimiMcil 
IIiciuhcIviih l iy kicking an in lln l ed pig's bladder 
al mill Ll in Inu'k yards id llieir him.sen. The 
Bee a ml phase envem llm years frnin 18-10 In 
iihuul 1 Sill), when Urn Yule freshmen nml 
flfiplnmwnvi Jin 11 itn annua) foalbnll gain / 1 with 
" a rimnd hall inclosed in a leuLlmr bag." 
These mnteliea nw nior« like our inmlcrn 
class rushes than a real Kami*; there was mi 
much lighting ami rioting lliaL llm fimnlly 
abolished Lliem; aiiliiial limtrlmH. Tim IuhL 
phase begins almnL 1 h 7 tl, when Mr. I). H. Sell a IT, 
formerly id ILirIiv ■SelumI, euLored Yule 
College, where lie inlrmhmeil the gAino id 
English Rugby Inn Ll mil. Ollier colleges Irmk 
nil the game, and in October, 1 S 78 , a ennven- 
linn wan held at New Ynrk between Columbia, 
Princeton, Bulgers, and Yale, nml a net id mien 
wiih mhiiiied. The English and (‘miadian 
forma id the gaum were iiilroduml in inanv 
cullegc.s, IiiiL in a Tew yearn a distinctly Anmn- 
enn game id rmdhnll wna evnlveil. The. chief 
nharacleriatieH id Urn American Kami* are: 
Ural, Llm iiunilier uf players is m limed from 
liflmi lu eleven; seruml, eiu-li player is assigned 
n imrlii'ulnr | mail inn with ilcliniLe ilnlieM in 
offense nml defeiiMe: third, miming willi the 
Imll, inlerfei'riiee fur llm runner, laeklitiK, nml 
kicking cmislilule Llm main ]minIs in l ln* game. 

Hiime JS 7 ;|, when football was inlrudneeil 
in A lni'i’icmi colleges, it Inis limi llm imml 
popular sport. uiikiiik students, ami inalrh 
games in lliia Hpiirl have iLllnmieil larger uL- 
Lendiume.H Hum contests in niher apnrls. In 
American cullepi-.H the jirufila frnm gate ria'ei|i|a 
in foiiUmll are aunieieiiL Lu pay Llm deficilH id 


ten nr rdleen oLher aimrla. The folio wing 
liimimial report id Lho llamiril ALlileLic Asau- 
ciulion ia typical id the aim a tin n in liinal Ameri¬ 
can ciiUegni, except LlmL nil the /igurevj are 
propurliimuliy larger. 

I'lMANi lAI. Ilh'I'llllT full YEAH lUOiMIMU 


JLiM . il,IM friiiu Vnr.'illy fnnlliall . . , 

Ka|H'imi>H fur t'nrsily rimllmll , . , 31 , 078 .HI 

l‘n>Jil« from \'nr*ily fraillmll . . . 57 , 3118.07 

Ivil^-nwa, l*ir J-l ulber uilili’Mi' leama , nH.UKl.Hl 
ll<a.'i;l|itn tr<„n llii'ai* nllili-llr luiiinN . . - 10 , 380,76 

tJ'-lieil fniii, I In-Mi nllnr U iiIiin . . , tN.flOfi.UO 


Tliia wonderful |in|iuhirily nf fnotlmll him 
lieen arliievcil in ajiile uf liiLler and iier.aiHlent 
uppoailimi. AlimiL leu yeara after the iiiLroilue- 
Liiin nf the Kiimeiu Aiiievieun eolli'Ke.i, I’reaiilenL 
KliuL uf Harvard, in his annual report Ln llm 
nvcr.ii'er.i fur hssl- lHSfi, nays in miliatancc; 

" In the fall uf ISWI the cnmiiiillec on uthlutic 
rpnrti decideil LlmL foiitludl ougliL uul to he 
phiyr.cl, Iml iih Llm, InlcrcollcRinLc Football 
Afiaueiuliuii was Ui rehirin the Ranm liy very 
ulriiiRi'iil mien, Limy wnili'il itnLil tlmy had 
neon llm rules miller Llm new game. After 
uLLemling four nf Llm principal gaiitcH, Limy 
repnrlial in llm Barvard fucully LlmL ' after 
ileliherate inveHligiiLinn they luu[ Imciimu Cull- 
vinccd LlmL Llm gaum nf fnolludl aa at iiruaent 
Jiluyiul by college Ii'iiiiih ia hriiLid, ileimirnlu- 
mg lu players ami tu .specliilorH, and eslreinely 
ilangeruiis," The faculty amirdinglv pro- 
liihiieil intemillegiiiLi! couU'als in runtfmll fur 
ISMfi. Tlits Rmiie was suiJii reslurcd nL Harvard, 
and coiiliiiiinj in grow in favor jo collcgmi anil 
Helmnh all over the cimnlry. Tim critir.H of 
llm game were never silent; they Advocated 
reform nr prohibition id funtbnfl in cnllegi! 
fucnllii-H, teachers' mrcLiugs, uewspnimrH, ami 
uiagiuini'H. This eniidilioii of alfairs ciintin- 
ui'd fur Lwenly years. During LliaL limit 
ftiuillull gained rnnriiiuiiHly in pnimlnrily with 
HlitdenlH an well as the general public; Iml thin 
popularity led lu the placing id undue emphasis 
upon victory, and the iiiiirdinuLe desire fur 
vicliirv, in turn, brought forth many evils such 
as brutality in play, deceit, trickery, exlruva- 
Kiml expenditures, ole. 

The Hi'-iKim id 11)05 murks nnnLlier epoch in 
llm history of American football. Several 
infhii'iiliiil newspapers lead carried on a bitter 
nnuiiaigii against the gaum; l'rc.sident Eliot 
of Ilarvuril lnnl eensiireil Llm game in each id 
bin iiHiund reporLs for a number id years; I'resi- 
ileiil Htiller laid prnhiltill'd inlerciillcgiale fnol^ 
ball at Columbia University after the hciihiiu of 
11)115; several mini■ e colleges mill many Hcciiud- 
urv si'lmnls ]mil folluweil Ll ie example dr Culum- 
bin; and a student uf lliiinu C’lillege hurl been 
killed in a football iiiiildi with New Ynrk 
University, I'uldii! upiiiuni was arutiHcd, and 
represeniulivca rmm many nnllegcs met In 
discuss Llm fnotlmll situation and Lake measiirea 
to reform nr aholisli tin: giiiiu*. The disfiii«- 
siuns suun revealed Llm fueL that the great 
OUJ 
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majority of *1 <‘Ic[{siLch lielievwl In reforming 
football, and were opposed lu nny proposition 
Ui prohibit the Mine. The dclcgnlwi organ¬ 
ized Lite Iiilcreufltgietc Athletic A*aoelntion 
uf lli c Uni Led HlnU’-s (see Athi.ethm. Kiu'ca- 
tiosal), which uni'‘i'il llm eoiifidrnce of cilucn- 
liojin) ad min burn turn, nud prom-dml lo rr/urm 
llic rules gimtuing Uni game «f football, 
In provide cninpcU-iiL rcfcreca and umpires 
fur match names, nml to carry un a cam- 
put g n tif education for a cl ca n, wludr-soine 
game. Tin.’ results ublnhird were Jumh UinL 
nearly nil cullepl’a nml aphonia which had 
abolished football at llii! end td the eviwnn nf 
lUU. r i reinstated the gnlim in 11)011. and lhn 
demands for inaliUiliunal and alale legislation 
af^aiiis’L /fjolhnll wuro nn lunger heard. Tim 
Boiuum of llKI'J nrnrnfd by an unusual 
number nf fatal accidents. The prohibition 
or football becamu again a live i|U«iii«in; 
but lignin lliL InLcTcnlli jtifiU? Athletic Aatmeia- 
tion succeeded in restoring confidence in font- 
ball liy milking un earnest effort Ui modify the 
rules of thn gniim ill n way to cliliiinalo, an fnr 
ns possible, llm danger of physical injury In the 
plnycrs The inuin chnligo made won lo inndily 
mass plays, in which the weight nml niunmiuuni 
uf several players In directed ngninnl mm or 
two plnyera, and Ui enrnuraifi! an oimn game 
with mure running and kicking. Tin 1 aeastm 
of IUUl showed that Urn reforms aimed ni by 
tin! new ruleu were in n large measure Mircrediil. 
Tim nninhcr of ncriuus acridenls low greatly 
decreased, mill tin* gaum is imirc interesting 
to the players and specULum. 

Under iliu present rules thn garni 1 of fmithnll 
i'h pliiyed on it field 330 feet long and Ilk) feet 
wide, The field ih inclosed liy a while border 
line, mid whenever the ball goes outside nf ibis 
boundary, the play census until iL is relumed 
into the iucloRurc. Thera are sIko Iran h versa 
lines t» osHiHt the officials in measuring llm 
movements of Llm ball. There, is a goal at llm 
middle uf the line m each end uf llm field; it 
consiHls of two upright posts exceeding twenty 
feet in height and placed eighteen feat nix 
inches apart, with a crossline leu feet from the 
prouiul. Tim hall i.i an in Haled rubber bladder 
iiii'lnsell within nu uvftl cover of pigskin. Tim 
game is played by two teams of eleven men 
each. Knelt Lenin is mnde op of n rush line of 
hcycii players, - a center, Lwu guards, two 
tackles, nml two ends, — nml four bucks, a 
minrler-buck, two ludf-lmcks, nml n full-back. 
The object in llm gaum is to advance the hull 
from the ceiiLcr of Llm Held, where, it is put in 
play, until It can be iinietmd tn Llm ground 
neyuml Ibeliouinhirylimi ni Llm nml of llm field. 
This Is called n " Umch-ihnva," nml cniinln 
fivo uoiiiis. After n liuicb-diiwn lorn been 
a cornu, llm team making it lias llm privilege of 
trying a kick from placement from nny point 
on n lino nl right angles to ilia goal line where 
tlm umcli-ilown wan malic, ir the hull in 
kicked over Lhe crossbar ami between llio goal 


pcwlfl nr ihrir projection. it cmintu one point 
mure. A goal may he Kicked by a Ufflin in 
IHfsaodslou id the ball, either by a drop kick or 
a kick from placement; swell a goal counts 
three The only oilier mcllmd of scor¬ 

ing is by a " nalcly." Thin in nrrumidished 
when a player, liming roe rived ilie hall from 
n player nf bis own airlt?, Luurlmi it down behind 
bis own goal line. This counts two ]minlH 
against Llm solo making it 

Tim gmiit! begins vrifh Lhn kick-nil, Lire cap¬ 
tains having previously biased a coin In ilvte-r- 
niinu llm cliiiire uf goals. The Irani which 
kicks off lima op on the lino in Llm rnnicr of lhe. 
field; ihrir upptiiicnUi ilialrilnilr ijmjiuiclrcsi 
ifl the territory between Ihrir goal line nml a 
linn 4rn yards from the eniler of Llm field. 
Tim Imll is kicked, nml llm player who rale lies 
il nUentpU Ltj run it hack until Inrkfod by n 
player on llm oilier side. The renter-rush 
limn Lake* llm ball, Slid (lie leal ns line up; lhe 
fliliirter-hark gives a *igwd nnrl llm renter [Kisses 
llic ball bark In llm i|Ujirlrr-hnrk, who may run 
with it, but more. frerpirnily gives ii Ui dim of 
llm linlf-backs or lhe full-back lo carry il 
through tbc line or uruuiid Lhn cuds. Tim 
remainder of llm pin vers I duck ilmir iippnnriKs 
in nny effort iliry may ninko in rnidi llm 
ruiumr. Tim |iluyir:s wlm run in front and 
nlongsidc of llm player i-nrryiiig lhe I will nn! 
culled iiilcrfrrrra, or lhe mU rfi rcim*!. Ac- 
ciinJing fu llm prrftent rub« n hum must 
advance llm ball at least leu yards in three 
periininageH nr " downs if llm dminure Ih not 
gniiusl, llm hull h Uwl uml goes lo Um ullmr 
nidi.'. Whi n n loam gains liLlln nr iintliing in 
llm Jlrel lwu downs, il is cuulniiiiiry In kick 
Llm ball nn llic lliird down. Ililla losing llm led] 
lo llm nppnimiiL* im hear ihrir goal ns piiBsililt!. 

Thu most chnrnclrrialic friilorr uf Aumricnn 
foulluill is llm ailvuiiUigc in having ini*si'-ssiuii 
nf llm hull- TIiih ndvanlngc is largely reapnii- 
hiblr fur llm roiigliimfts of llm gaum Imcaium it 
nmkes it wifor lo enrry llm Imll Uum lu pirns it 
or kick iL, I .iiiihiujuuiiIIj-, mt-wi ur Um playing 
coiibihIh nr boilily conUmt tmtwcon the man 
running with llm imll and his interferes On one 
aide and llm drlontiivo playern on lint other 
«blr. In Kngliab Iluflby and wieccr the Imll 
is free most of tbc lime, and llm players play 
for tlie ball ins lend nf Um runner, thus involv¬ 
ing far less buddy cunUct limn in Anierienn 
football. Tim ulirinpUt mnde in recent years 
Ui lessrii llm danger of phvmcnl iniury in fmiL- 
bnll were diTeclnl mainly Mi eliniighig llm 
eiinilntHls from currying llm ball to pausing 
nml kicking It. 

Tim gaum lum been inudi! wilnr Limn it was, 
and undmibicrlly will Im imnrlived ttlill furllmr, 
but tlie danger uf pbvsical injury rannol be 
elimiiinled cinirely. Tim moat vulnablu pie- 
rrmnUi of football would lm Bnr.rHirc.il if Llm game 
were so modified n« to make it ilh nafu na golf or 
tennis (see Atiii-eticb, Knui.'ATioNA!., for both 
the value and ovila of fuotbnJI). KoutboU ia an 
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admirable form (if nll-rnund ilnyt'lnpitig exer¬ 
cise, iiiviilviriK, an il dnea, running, jumping, 
dodging, iuihIiiiiKi uml struggling up anil down 
Lhc hold. Il dovirhma xLrmigLh, upend, endur¬ 
ance, a ni lily, quick I JUT r:i‘| Ilinn, uml rapid 
dcciHimi, in n larger mriiHiirt; llmu any oilier 
sport. Tim moral ipiuhTieH developed through 
lmrUciimlum in ftiulluill urn no 1 i-.hh valunlile. 
Tin! many evils limb lmve been xui.H(irluti!i| wiLh 
bln- guine nf fiirilluil! nro lint inherent in 
Lhn game; they ure nil RiiHceplililu Uielimiim- 
lion, il llniHi! in charge (if our cdnciilion ill iu- 
slililLiuiiH will urer!|il lhn reNpulihiliilily which 
rests up mi ilium fur proper Hupcr vision. 
American footlml! unilm* favorable eonililiun.H 
in one uf the inosl valuable agents fur Lhc ull- 
rounil physical, nioriil, uml uncial development 
of Americiiu boys uml young men. Cl. L. M. 

See Atiilktjch, Educational; Athletic 
Field. 

Rcfcrancoii: — 

Cajii 1 . Wai.tkii, run! Oki.anii, Luois F. FaolbuU. 

(New Yurk, 1SIIID 

f!AMP, Wai.TKIi. Fnrln nml Figurca. (New 

York. I Kill.) 

Football llulti. I'ulili-ln 'l niiiniiilly liy Anurirun H|inrU 

I'liMiVliinu Tii., New Ynrk. 

Yijst, l'lI ii.iiiN il II. Fuuffaifl fur Flagrr and tipedator. 

(Aim Arlnir, Midi,, llHJ.’i.) 

FORBES, PATRICK flriOI-lOrifi). — Bhilinp 
nf Alierdi-en; next In Hislinp ElpliiiiHlnno, lhn 
fmmilrr of llui university, llit; urea lent bene¬ 
factor l« niliieiilicni Llml Lius Norlhern Univer¬ 
sity JiuH over Imil. He wuh eiliinileil nl (JIiim- 
riiw uml Si. Andrews muler IiIh rein live, 
Andrew Melville ( 7 . 0 .). uml nlfln ul Oxford, 
lie inLendnl In Hi:LLlo on Llui family rululn of 
C.’oMf!, )ml Jin MlifMml Hiirli aptitude fur lhn 
iiiiniHli-riul iidieii llml lie. wuh persuaded Lo hit 
ordained minister id Keith (lfi 12), although 
lie wna then in Ilia rorly-flevenlh your, Six 
yearn iiftiTivnrtl.i (May 17, MJlX) In? wax cnn- 
Hcemleil llinhnp id Alierdneii. It wuh then Lhut 
lie found his oppnrlniiily fur proving hiH 
ndmiulHlriilivo uhiiilii'x u.h mi educationalist. 
In virtue of hiH posit inn, hr- wuh also chancellor 
or the university, and In: had supreme control 
in choosing and admitting professors, in dis¬ 
posing of the revenue uml directing the studies, 
lie found thci condition of llic two colleges, 
ICiiiK’H and Mariacluil, in n dcplornhlo HlnLe. 
The buildings were falling into ruiiiH, Hie in¬ 
come wns being Hfiuandernd, and Hcvnrul pro- 
fcswHliipa Imil fnllcii into disuse. Even the 
profcHHiiia who rcmiiinctl performed Llmir 
duties In a most perfmicLory muniicr. He 
nut hiiuHelf ul once lo have nil lliiH remedied. 
(To restored bho priifeHmirnhip of divinily in 
King'd College, mid fimmled iln salary out of 
liia own private purse. He ulao iimLiluLcd ft 
similur chnir in Monachal College. He re¬ 
vived an nltl atoLulo by which regents niul 
Inuchcra of philoaophy who hud studied under 
the iirimomiH professor of theology were 
obliged, after six years, lo leave the university 


mid lake charges, and ho give place to others, 
By lids ineiuiH lie mipplicil Lhe parishes with 
learned clergy, bin; University with distin¬ 
guished prufi-HHora, and lhe city of Aberdeen 
with the most fuinouH theologians of lhc duy, 
who gained n world-wide rcpuLalion ns " The 
Aherileen Doctors." D. M. 

RcferencOB: — 

fliflfcrjjj Vur >,1 an Funerals with Memoirs, HnoLliawiiuilu 
Miw*. iimaj 

Life in Win I row Man. (CUmriw University.) 

Lift of Juh n Forties uf Corse. l'rclixcil Ui (inrilnn's cdllimi 
nf liiN WorkH. 

Macmii.i.an, D, TIio /IberifcMi Doctors, (Linulon, 
1UIW.) 

FORD HAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 
N. Y, — See Jesuh, Societv of, Eoucationai. 
Wojik or. 

Reference I — 

TaaFB, T. fl. /I llislnru of tit. John's College, Ford- 
ham, X. Y. (New Yurk, 1H01.) 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES. —Sco Giieeh, 
Study of; Latin, Study or; Modern Lan- 
(juaiiKH in Education. 

FOREIGNERS IN THE SCHOOLS. —Sen 
Exceptional Ciiiliiiikn; Iaimioiiation and 
Education. 

FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY, ST, LOUIS, 
MO. — An iiiHlilulinn for Lhe higher education 
of wninnn, nj)l«lilinlipil in ISM. I're|Niraltjry, 
rnllegiiilti, mul imniienl cnurHOH nru offered. 
Emir yeurn id high hcIiiioI work are rcipiircd for 
cnlrnm-i! in llu; college, which oITpih Liu* degrcca 
of A.B. uml B.S, There arc liventy-nino 
inembcrH un lhe fueully. 

FORESTRY EDUCATION. — Forestry, liko 
pgriculliji , i , 1 is piel'iniiieiiUy nn n|)|died anionee, 
mid Llicrufnre ila nrnclicn ia condiLionnd by lhe 
cconniniu needs of Lhn lime. While lhe bciquco. 
nf furefiLry is well developed mul rcaLa on 11 solid 
fulimIrUimi of imburnl scienees, its prfielicnl 
npplieulion vnrieu in the difforent counlrica in 
accimlunco with their economic mul political 
development, and lhe organization and the 
scope nf Lhc forest bcIiogIh pi Mia different 
conntried accordingly vary in many esBonlial 

points. 

A long and gradual process separates tho 

F iresent high stiita of forest science from tlm 
ow cnipiricul rulcH which wero the entire equin- 
inent nf the curly foreulcrs; the |dgh Bcicniilio 
training of Llui nresenl-day furcaterfi, which 
pliicca them n't llio licnil of micli univeraitics 
as (lies.so 11, Munich, uml Tubingen from that 
of their proto type “ ImnLamen,'' the Jtiger, 
whoso chief concern was with the chime, the 
training of doga mul lioracs, tho netting of 
traps, niul BliDoting, etc., but who, neverthe¬ 
less, through tlm cNcrcise or their culling were 
brought into contact with the forest in such a 
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miV ns In iiiliTiHl Elki'iii ill il* rare ami prcscr- 
vnliiin. 

Tin; jiruRrcjiH cif fnrcuLry and fiirt-iii cdurul jrm 
luis hern ilir.lalcil liy Llir. imed- 1 * nf ill' 1 lime. 
Ah lung uh llierc was mi ulmndnuee nf forest 
Iftii.l, limber was hardly rri-uitiii*i'il an Ihiiir nf 
miflirirliL value In In- worth claiming us pcr.*nii:d 
proper! V. Til in- wjw in* Jii'nJ al llinl lilnefnr 
preserving I In fun-s|, nr prohibiting t-'iHiliM- 
(In Lin 1 rnliLrary, tin- pri'scni'e nf llic forest 
in ii iiin.v 1 -iiki‘M was a liimlrmin 1 in llm devi-hip- 
llirill nf ngriruUure, iiinl lln-rif'iTi; nwlnni nf 
woodlands i-iiirmiriiRiil llm eb-arirm nr lln* 
liiml by any one win* desired I" aelllr mi il 
This i« eJiiUMirlrrifllb; Ilf llm early JiHnrv id 
practically every nulinii, and in still inking 
pluiv in llm newly Ili-il vminlries. Al sudi 
a period lln; returns frniH luinting nml trapping 
Inul u Rrenlcr value llmu thnsi* from lln 1 
limber itself. Gradually, ilh llm I'liniilrinw nf 
llm Old World limiiiii; inure densely pnpu- 
lull’ll, ami llir fnrrslH hi-ffm In rf) ihii* ■‘dgJH nf 
I'xliuuaiiun, lln'rti urn*; a Herd fur llm mn- nf 
llm wmnlluiula, fur llm limlirr limy pnulured, 
nml with lliul, li demand fur nun rapaHc nr 
bund Imp; Lliuin. AL first lliin niereium in value 
nf llic furuslH hIuiwi-iI itself in il driller li’gul 
ili-liuililili uf llm properly rights nf fun-si 
nu'iiriD, in restriction uf hire'll iiw, nml pro¬ 
tection ngui iihL lire, mul grazing. In jiiiil'lb' 
liiirnju; lliin alngi; was* paused early in Him 
einlilceiilli milury, v Inn llm HuiiIhiiicii'h 
G uilds, into which eurly fort'slrrs Were nr|£:il*~ 
izeil, were gruihlully «'Miii|nrl|i'd Id give |iln«*i- In 
Lln; irue furcslersi heller eipupped III UII'I’L 
flu) forest prubleiiH nf thilf. day. lVilh ren- 
niimii! mul iinhisiriul iluvelnimieiiL, wiili ju- 
e reuse il iIi'iiihii il fur Wood, iici-ns'iioicd by a 
iiiiillijilieily nf uses llirniighniil lln* wnrhl, the 
value iiT forests ruiiKliiiilly iorrriisi H, and UnTe 
gradually arisen Lln* need, mil nnly fur pmlcrl* 
ing llm furesl, lull also fur securing ilx re- 
growth, ei(lu*r liy natural reproduction nr by 
planting. The mii-nce uf forestry ami rori-sl 
eiliiealinii bail imrissnrily in keep paeir with 
lliin eeninnuic dryi-lnimmuL, aiul lla* ileiumnl 
fur LViinil leil inevilulily In Llm ileveln|Miii-iil, nf 
hcIiiiiiIh fur llm Inmiing nf enni|ii‘LeiiL wmid*- 
meii. In niiisl nT Llic European I'uiiulric*, Llm 
fiil'eslH lire mailuKi'il nil lla; liusis nf n pcipcluul 
tmsliiiiicd yield, wbieli n-i|uircs Lbc siTviei-H nf 
mi iirKUiiizcil leelniiciil ruree. TIuih llm Lrain- 
iiiR mniireil nf fnresLcm j.i mi a pur will* ibnL 
rri|uiiTil nf pliysieimiH, cnniimi'is. mul lawyer*, 
lillil ilien* is imw .srnm-ly a cminiry in' ilm 
wurlil which lia.s nnL kiiiiii; kind uf u furesl 
helmiil. 

Tim best and iiinsL Llinriiiieh iircmiizuiiun nf 
furesl i-diieiilimi i« in lie. fnnud in (uTinuny mid 
i Lh iieiiriT imi|>lilujra- Tim deiiujly nf pnp- 
nlilliiill and llm rniiipuntlivc dfllieiilLy nf 
fiimiiriim wufiil Mil) || ilien aim mill furei-d llmlier- 
muiiH In inlemiivi! uhm id lla* anil mul In run? 
fur llm furiist IuiiiIk, ifeiire llmrc urnse in ibut 
rimiilry curlier limn uiiyvvbere else llm nml 
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f>ir niiiijii-n-iiMin-ii in lmndl 1 ' fnri vl prnpcrlira. 
l uresl i duiiilinn us ' iiiidii' l’ d in < •i-rinuiiy 
is id in Ur.-sl, lIuTifnrc, nnl uidy lireause i| brw 
linin' reaclir'.l its liiulust ilevelnpiiii'iit. bill 
Imi'ml'm < icrniaiiv ha-s Ifniu 1 Ihrm^li all nliimu« 
id devi'lnpiiu'iil, wbi'li (alter rininirie.i nlrcud.v 
have pa*»rd nr will pse**, mul alsn lurcapsfl tier- 
many has led Llm way fur rmmL in 

llm pnmiiee >*f fnreslry nml in Llm training nf 
full's Uri*. 

Germany. •*” Tim In muuliiH nf fnreni cilu* 
ealinn in Lii ruiuny dnh s hiwk in llm rlnae uf 
llm riu1il«'i'iitli I'eiiUiry. when a imiidu r of an> 
mllt'il “ uumb r .Hi’lunils " eaiue inin I'xiHlcnei;, 
I’ulil l)ie middli; nT Llm riglileeiilli renlury 
llic rare uf fnri-sts w.us in lln* liiiiiil" nf IuhiUh- 
ini n, wini ;,s a rule were illiterate, and ninung 
wlinlii Were thuse win* bad exlended llieif 
ftimwlrdlti’ ihruiu'li i vprrieiiee lievnml L|,uL of 
llm nrdinary Wiimls erufl*innn liy working 
Under Lhi'se wlf-jtiyleil fnre.«lersi fur two nr 
IJirrr years mI)i»th (jri-pared lln’iii,s<-|ve.x and rr- 
I'eivril a rcriilieau* "f llu ir I ruining Tim lirsi 
luasler M'hnnl was slurl'd in 17111, liy V, 
/.nlilhii-r, in Wcrnigeriide. und wan lalcr LraiiH- 
ferri'il in llseidn rg, n Uiwii in upper Saxmiy, 
ciluaU-d within lbc pri-i'inrlt id ilm nbl Thu- 
riugiall friresl. This srliinil I'lidril wilh tbl! 
death of Zfiulliier in 177-^ hi Mianrirdi 
1‘nlU i-tl-Hldifilii-d a ^iiuilur Ki'luml, wldi;b was 
fiillnwi'd fmir years I:iUt by une under firurg 
llurlig, 'lb '•se iwii men Iniv*! niiuie lmcn rrnijf- 
iiized ns llm two great niriHlers mid fuLbers nf 
liKitli-rii forestry. I'nlla'-H celiunl was Inter 
Iraii'di'rreil to ‘I'liiLriMnll, in ■Siixuny, mid 
r-limifferl in tn it stab* iiu> till* I inn, kiniivn nim’n 
it** Llm Tbnrnndt I'nrcst Aemlcmy. Several 
ulher “ imialer selm'da ” were later taken over 
bv ilm Sin If, mul ehnuged SuLii higher ur luiihUii 
Helinnla nf li'iiriiing ■«inl>-r the imlim uf ncud- 
ciuii"*. In 17TII lIn* Tnivi rsiiy nf Merlin lu idUi 
In show the lirsi inii rest in funs try hy estnhlisjL- 
injj n course nf leeHin-u in Imlaiiy mul later in 
forest 1 ’i'iiimmy, Ln whirl* was mldeil a prat:- 
liml I'uiirsc ui T*gel under IbirgHdnrf. Thin, 
however, did lint lust very lung; mid with tljc. 
death of IliiiKsdurf iii ISlij tin.* hcIuiiiI was dis- 
cnHliuiii'd. The Lenehing id fiircnlry w'uh 
I raiish-rred fnun Llm Uiiivnn*ity id Merlin to 
Klji rnwiildc, when; in isdll tin* present KIuth- 
walde 1’un‘sL Ai'adi'iny win* esUililiHlieil. A 
lil lie lal'T lhere W:ih furiimd a forest dcpui'L- 
nii'Ul m llm Tnivi rsilv uf llii-wu, nml /ureal 
■■iiunitiiiii was laki-u up iiIhii liy Llm miivcrfiilica 
of Tubingen and Munieli (l~.SU), 

tiermniiv pukmchsI'm nt present Ilmen profcji' 
KUiiial fnn-sl llislilul inns uf the liiglicsL griule, 
inline I v, ut I'.lierswabli;, lour Merliu ; Miindeu, 
near t‘nssi'1 ; and Tlmrnndl, near UrcHiU'ii; 
and besides lliese. fnri’sl deparLnn'lit .1 al Hju 
universiiiei* nf TbbiliKeii, fiiesaeli, und Mu¬ 
nich. mul ul ilm 1'ulytcihiiii‘Lini at Wurlurulio. 
Tlmre ure lwn disliiu't lypes id furcst hcIkuiIh 
in { fi-riiiiiny : lirnL, LliriHi* wliieli lire devilled 
cxclUHivcIv in Lhc aludv uf fun;nL Hidumu; and 
011-1 
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Hh collateral branrhcH, the wi-rnlled " fiirwL gagr in, nml in this wny IrsL his fitness for il. 

academics"; second, the university, nllgr- Aflrr ihie experience in Uir WuhiIh. In; enlcra 

weinc Ilacimchulr, ii college, nr polytechnic Liu* fnrruL academy, nr the fnrcsL department 

institution, will) n rninprcheliHivc course nf of n uuivcndly, fur two nml one-half nr three 

fllucly, of which forestry is one of 1)11: prominent vean*. Upon cDinphlinii of liin nilinen nt Lin* 

dopnrLmoiiLx. There nre u number of ailvnrnlrx In mil, nrmlcmy nr university, hn linen not ruler 

who favor locating fnrosl schools entirely by nl once the government forest scrvice, Iml must, 

themselves, mill ohjerT in llie universities for nl liin own expense. spind ul least two years 

Uir reasons that they are designed to niil in- in studying rulliind oprrnliniiH in various diH- 

vcHliRBliniui in llle mmLrurl rather limn in the triels, during wlin li lime lie mny he lnni|iurnrily 

concrete; llml filin' they nre located fur nwuy employed at hiiiiiII wages in mono scientific 

from any forest, llm nmfc*sor« nre huts no* nr lulmiuislrulivc work. lie must keen n 

rpiuintcd with practical forestry, mol Liu* util- full ilinry of his doings nml iihsfrvatiftnfl, width 

Jenin, though more versatile, fnil in learn must In-certified tnby the district (orcHL malinger 

Llioroujjhly llin things iUukI L-sadilinl for their with whom lu* slays, 11 ml which form n |inrl 

profession, remain strangers to the /rircsl, 0/ Jim official cxmiiiuitlioii. For nine months 

nml do not learn how to r|Ucxlioii trees. They during Lhis limn In* iiiiikI rnnuUnlly ]ic'rform 

furlher believe llmt in order In he n inc.miH nf all llio duties of n hirest ranger in a certain dis- 

inn true Linn the foroaL must be a demonstration Lrict, mol ueeiisimudly aleo rerluin f line lino ,h 

! [round, nnd should he so siLunU-d llmt it can of ti forest in mincer. After these two years 

)u visited daily willmiil diflir.nltv nr expense: nf prnriicnl work in Hie woods, lie again enters 

Unit the university is mure n center of general the university fur nne or two yenrs to Htudy 

culture, n feature of secondary iniporfnnrn In Inw, unleas he 1ms nlrenily done so; and only 

forest technology; Llmt the university pro- then can he present hininclr for the final cx- 

fcHSora of such sciences ns Imlnny, cliemislry, aminaLion for the [lusilion of a forester on- 

zoBlogy, nml geology lire out nf sympathy with titled Lo lmve charge of a forest district, lliu 

llio forester, and lire mil willing to adapt tho examination lasts frrnn eight tn ten days, 

courses lo tlioucedH of Lhn foresL nLudciiUi; that, nnd iH based not only on wriLLen anil oral 

while univcrsit'icH are rich fountains of knowl- examinations, hut also on Lhe ilinry kept during 

edge, they do not Hpccinlizn enough. They hold, his prnelicnl work. Tims Lhe training or the 

on Inc other Imiul, Llmt the foresL nciulomieH forester in tleniumy Lukes from six Lo ncvon 

keep the practical alwayH in view, mill the. nl- years, 

Lainment of knowledge is always combined The curriculum or Llio Tlmrnmlt Academy 
with experience. may lie died as an exam pie of Die inatrucUori 

Those favoring Die attachment of forest given nl the German forest academics. The 

schools to universities point onl that liberal course covers three, years, nnd includes the 

education ia just ns cRscmLinl in forest training following mibjer.la ; 1 . 1‘nrii »nDlJieiiiolic« mid 

as in any other profeaniim : that moat of tho tiafurof sciVuccb. (n) DiffcrenliLd nr integral 

univeraiUca are surrounded by worlds which aro calculus, (h) KxpeHnieiital nliysies. Mncli- 

aiiiLed as meaiia of insLriieLion, nml that it ia miles, (c) Meteorology, (d) Inorganic exneri- 

110 1 the extent of a forest which decides ita nd- mental cheniiaLry. Orgiinie cliemiatry. rrae- 

vanlngo as a demimstralion ground, but lLs tical course in ulicmislry. (c) Minerahigy 

variety of trooa and modes of treatment and nml polrugraphy. C!eulogy. 1’ruclicnl course 

utilization ; that the aituntion of iiuivoraitica In mineralogy and petrography. (/) Cicn- 

nenr railroads givea them the host friollitics for oral botany ; (1). Morphology. Taxon- 

cxcursions nnu for full demonstration in Llio omy, (2). Anatomy. Physiology. Prneli- 

field ; anil that scientific research and practical cal course in hoLany. (u) (icuend zohlngy. 

work arc not antagonistic lo each oilier. Those Practical course i» zo&logy. II, Forestry. 

ndynnLagca aro clearly eliown by the facL that Applied mathematics mid milwrid science. ( 11 ) 

univeraitics Imvc produced moru eminent Gencrnl courec in forest eciences. (b) Forest 

writers and thinkers in the field of forestry botany. Practical course in forest botany, 

than " forest n cji demies." 'Plicae differing Plant physiology, (c) Forest zolilogy : (J). 

views aa to tho heat place for Leaching forestry VcrLnliralcH. (2). Insecls. (d) Forest pra- 

liavo not yet been reconciled in Germany, anil lection, (e) A course in foreat soils and forest 

the whole mutter is an open nuesliun m Lius sites. (/) Silviculture, (p) Forest utilization. 

United States. (A) Olwmienl forest lechnohigy. Practical 

AH the schools of liighor educalien in Cler- course in chemical forest ler.lmoUigy. (i) 

many are stale institutions, mid tlm Applicant Course in the construction of rori st riimls. (t) 

for entrance to Lhom inu hL lie a graduate Land surveying. Preparation of forest niiijis. 

either of a classical or renl-gymnaslum, and (J) Foreat niensuriiLion. Forest valuation. 

Iioforo onLcrlng Llio forast school must have ForCHl finaiiCQ. (m) Forest organization, 
apont a short period, from oiie-linlf to one Pratiliciil course in foreHt inoiiHurnLion. 00 

year, in tho woods, to familiarize Jilmaclf, under Forest administration. ( 1 ?) Forest policy, 
tho guidance of a forosL oflicor, witli llio general (p) IliBLory of forestry, HI, Aniilinry 

featurea oT tho business he proposes to on- sciences, (a) Political economy, (b) Law. 
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(r) Afirir ill Lure, (if) UiilililiK (<) Uuiue nml 
Hull culture. (ft Hygiene. Kxnirsiuiw. 

In ndililiiili Ui (lie forest nfmlrmion nml 
forest de|inrlnieiibi in ijnivprsiln-*, llim- are 
also pevcrnl secondary forest iiruili'inh h, such 
na Umsn a l Kisenueh, in tiiixniiy, nml Asrluif- 
rriiliurg, in llnviirin, nml rli'incnlury forest 
uni tools fur Un> training of rangers mid Hiihnr- 
diiuitc forest officers wlm are ihri'i-lly charged 
with Liu* carrying mil nl nil forest work. 

Thun Ccrmniiy, with a forint nmi nf about 
nrijWin^mi imres, him uhin forest arlninl*. mil 
counting Urn elementary nelmnls fur Urn training 
uf the Lee I in ford formt force. Tim I’lTmfoiiny nf 
foresL ml ministration ami inmingeiimiil nf Mm 
(iormun fnreiiLN, which form niiu* nf llir chief 
sources id nsvemift In llir hIiAps, in direrllv 
Irumdilc Lu llm iiuiiulcniiunc nf a high xluml- 
nnl of fulTHt education fur Minim wlm aro 
charged wiLli llm direction of llm work. 

Franco,—Tim nml beginning nf forest edli- 
nulirm waa mmlc In 1H25, willi llm palnbliidi- 
iiient nl Nancy or n ualiiiuul foresl hiTuiiiI ( KnAe 
A r ri/iimnfr FnrvAitre tlr. .Ynnrj/l. before llm 
establishment nf Lliin si’houl »lie government 
foresls won 1 in clmrp(i- of urilrumril men, Tim 
ollices uT foresters were Riven In enurl fors as 
benefices, mill became lii’redilury, ini profes- 
sionnl knowledge being ri'iiiiirpij, On llm 
whole, the rulniiliuu was very similar In llml 
wliit'li existed in (ii-rimmy ul "Mil llm initlilli* 
nl llm pic) 1 1uWilli cciilory; Jail in France, on ;ir- 
enunt nf llm poliLicid turmoil during llm First 
Kiii|iiiT, no ailcnliim was given In llm proper 
Induing of fiirrslers, nml llm M'ieniiiio iimuage- 
iikpiil of Urn foresto was mil taken up mil il a 
somewhat Inter lime limn in I lermuny. '1'lm lirnl. 
director nf Llm Nancy fore.si Hclmol wiw ller- 
iiiiril Liir(?iil‘A, wlm received Imh edm-nlmn in 
Ultiii any. The curly history nf Urn iml'miml 
forest seluml M'uh inil.icure.l by llm leaehiugH 
nf (lerninii fnrentem. 'J’lic hcIiooI Imi 1 u Imril 
struggle for ruciiRiiilinn, mnl did not login In 
ii llain llm high alnmling which it now occupies 
until IS77, when llm Rovcriniicot forests anil 
Llie forest Hclninl wore transferred frnm llm 
jurisdfoliiiu nT Llm Secretary of llio Treasury In 
the Department nf Agriculture, Willi llm 
transfer nf llm hcIiooI lu Lin; Department of 
Agrieiilture it wna entirely reorRanizeil, mill lit 
jirenent tfm I'yeodi natinnnl forest hcIicioI 
is one of tile liinhe.HL hchIh nf Icnming, mnl ih 
ennui In llie host fureHt kkIiooIh of (imniiny. 
Only llinHC who Rmiliuili; fruiu llm Aki'iiiioihiii 
I iiHlilnle, of PiiriH, anil in exei'iiliunul niHes ulmi 
lliOHiMvho eoinplple u full ciiiirse in llm 1'oly- 
teelmienin, lire mlmilleil im slinleiils lu llm 
foresl selioul. The imnilmr of hIiiiIimiih who rirn 
Iilhnvi'il In enler every year lines mil exceed 
twelve. They rmmoL lie older lluui Iweiily- 
tvvo years, must Imve no jiliyHienl ilefenls, and 
iruiBt lie filled for nrniy life. The course 
covers Lwo years. The flLmh'itlx are mjuiri'il 
to do three years' service in llm army, lml llin 
two years of academic life art; cuunled us two 


years on llm Urm of lln-ir miliiury servin’, 
Thin.' wlm Krfnliiule from llm m'luud cnlvr llie 
miliinry eirvire iih nUiri rs uf siilinrdiiiaii- rank, 
while lJnom w lm fail nilisl ■'Mipijilr*!** Lin ir mili- 
tarv servin’in l lm rank mol file, Tlmuhnli nla 
live in llm wlinril, nml iniml sulmiil (a whnl is 
jirarlienlly a miliiury n'-uiluo, Tim i iirriniluin 
is very similar in Unit nf Mm fli rimiu schools, 
eXcrpl llml niiiHideral'h' slrrw is loid •m Imrci*- 
harlc ridioR, feoriiiR, Kynuumlic«, diniiiiuR. mnl 
drill. Siiiee, ns a rule, aimiiiR iIioni* wlm Rrad- 
«nl*' from the Arv»mhi»w Insiiiuh’ nf Paris 
lliiTe are nmri’ llimi iwi-|vi> lu-rsmis wlm nro 
wilting li| outer the fnresl srlund, llm a(i|iliraiils 
milsL |nms n i'mii|o lilive exniiiiimlioii in omllie- 
liiiitics and (•erniiiii. In eniiueeliou willi llm 
fnreal srlmiil llmre is u fun s! i xfii riiiii-nL sialhm 
which fti-rvfs us a demniixlraiiun Rronud Tnr 
(imiliral work in forestry, liradiuili-s from 
LliiwHi’lmiil i-nier ill mire llm Riivcrniiicol.servii'c, 
nut ns indi-|ii'iidi'iil fnri^l inaiiaRers, lml, at 
first, nl leasl fur a year, under lln- Riiiilmo i' uf 
an older forest insfierlnr. The .Vanry selmnl, 
lieiiiR a Rrudiliile hi’IhuiI, and il.i slmlelils liciiiR 
rhoNi-n from llie f’lile nf llie RraduuUs nf lliut 
ilislilnle, Inm produced n lype of fnreslers who 
urn liiRldy edio aleil nu u, inany of wlirini have 
iiLlaiimil lairopeuii fame and lirniiRlil llm 
pruiiii’i’ nf furenlry in France In a liiRh si ale of 
devclnpinenl, 

Heeiihs die oil nml nl N'ninv limn* is also a 
smnolary wJinol al Jlnrres, wliieli uiin.s eJiii’JJy 
In I min ymniK men Tor Ihesiilinrdiiiale pnsiiimis 
in foreii iidmiiiisiraiinii. line fealnri', how¬ 
ever, of llie srliiml is llml ils KTiulimles limy 
cvpidnallv iillnin Llie sinne IorIi posilinii in 
forest uiliniiiislralinn ns RrmlnaleH from llm 
wi'limil nl N’nnry. The eiilram-e is ihroiiuh 
coiii|iili|ive exiiniiiialioii. From ainniiK liaise 
who HiU'i’iKsfiilly pans Mm exaiiiirmlinu are .se- 
liu'Uul nl mill iwenly or iwi'iily-lwn ynniiR nn'ii. 
Those wlm arc adiniUcil In llie dclinnl are 
nppoinled iiasislunl forest RininlH (|/anfc anri’/i- 
(iir<) in llie rcRLilnr fnreslm rvire, mol remain 
in lids cupimily unlil Mmy liuisli Hehmil, a period 
of lwo years/ After they Rrudiiale from Mu; 
Bchnnl ami have rfiieiti'd llie iiro uf iweiily-five 
years, limy nre n(ipoiiilcd us forest Riiarils. nml 
two years laler lliey are pruiniilcil In Ihu 
Rrude of “ liriRtidiiT, rnrreNpoioliiiR In forest 
runner in (lie United Stales. After stallvinR 
one more year iu llm school, and mirrcsHiiilly 
coio|ileliiiR llie enurse Mien-, they are elinilde 
In llie jMisilimiH, ill (irsl nf uHsisliml forest 
lmuiiiRers, mill luler of Turesl muiniHi'CH. ThuH 
Mm Hi'liiinl ul llnrres niters llie saine n]ieniiiRS 
us llm Hidiooi nl Niuiey, MiijurIi there Is n ililTer- 
enee in the method of training. While llm 
hc Inn il nl Nancy lays eiinsiileridile slress on 
llie Iheoreliciil cducalion nf lhe stiulcnts, the. 
Hchinil ul liarren pronmU'H prlneijmlly Llie prni!- 
lieid LruiniiiR. 

Anstrltt-Hungary. - Just ns iu firriniiny 
and France, llie training nf forest Klndtml-H wna 
begun in llna country at lirnL by private cnlc.r- 
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prise, 'ITc Uvo kirgcst forest mvners in Austria, I'nlyleelinie. Iiislilulc, mid also in seven hiic- 
lliii Princes I.ichLviiHlriu of llolmmiii uml miliary hcIiiiiiIh of I'liml ccminuiy. lluHsin 

fichwnrzoulierg of Miirnvia cslnidhlmd llm lends particularly in iln: Lrn'ming of forest 

first foraiL huIujoIh in 1.S00. In IHOfi tin; slate rangers mid guards, Tlmsc schools, nf which 

iuslilule Ilnur Yicmui anil unollmr privuLc there lira mnv thirty, nrc CHlahllahed nflyr llm 

school ill Hnlminin runii' in In existence. Tint AiiMlriuiL pattern. Tint course of Hlllily is two 

slate institute wuh transferred in 1S1M In Ma- years, ami mainly nf iiradical work, 

rialmuin, nml nftur ninny mmlificuliiniH in supplemented hy a (-fmorotiral study nf sil- 

lltr character of llm teaching wua changed, in vieulluri!. In nildilinn, fnrwitoi'fl in idinrgc of 

1807, lo an iiiuidcmy wiLli 11 three ycurs 1 course. a disLiicl aru ulluwnl In Iraiu man and liave 

In l.S7. r i il wuh cmnliilicil willi lint agricultural llicin pass Hut liiml rxiiininulinii ill Lhcsn lower 

college in V'icon« (HurhwhukJiir Hmknkitllur), schools. The higher education for forestry 

opened in 1M72, and al jirtuuiiil IL in llm only in Rimma rusi'mliles very closely that nf tier- 

fni’it.Hl Hclmnl in Austria which giviw a ninny in llm curriculum of iln hciIiiioIh and in 

thoroughly neieiilifm fount cilut'irliim. Il Iiuh llm high standard of enlranee ri!i[uiremejiln. 

a llimt-ycur course, and employs aevnUy-mie Only two high-grade forest hcIhiiiIh, however, 

professors and instructora. During llm yearn for an men of nluml S 10,00(1,000 acres of for- 

from lS7n lo UlOl. *21101) forest sLiuIciiIh wero est land provides, of course, n comparatively 

in alleiidmicn. Tim curriculum al llm Agri- small umuher of Icchnicnlly Irained foresler«, 

eullural College al Vieuiui in llm Maine us in ns nmlntsLcd willi llic unveil forest nc.IiiioIh in 

Llm liest (imiian fnresL si'linols. In mldilion (ierinmiy fur a forest men of only Hfj,000,000 

lo this forest school, there are in AllNlriu srv- acres. 

ernl oilier so-eallerl " middle hcIiiiuIh,'' nml Finland.— In Finland a m-linnl nr forestry 
almut Haven lower Hrlionls for llm rdui'uliiin of was eHlnldisImd in 1KIW at Kvnis, Iml inslruc- 

guards. In lliis respect AusLviu occupies a lion here was ni-ciisionally nHspcmlrd Imeniisi! 

nisliimt nlnce among llm dillercnl rimiitrirs in of an iiiHuflicieul nuinher of |iu|iils. Hemillv 

llm excellent organization of lliesit seliinils for llm school Iiiih lieen exleaded : and in nd- 

Llm edueatiiin nf the Hiiluirdinale lechnieal dilion a course of iiislrimlimi in forestry al 

forest imraiiiiurl. Ilelsiugforri is lieing conLi-iunliileil. Selmnls 

Russia.—The nlloinpL nL forest cilucnlmn of iiislnielioii for forest guards nrc also |iru- 
iu 11 ii.tt.siji dales hack In 1700, when a jininhi-r viilnl. 

of fnrcslcrs were secured from Cmimny In Ilnly. —* A high-grade forest neliu<d is locnled 

lake charge of llm lUMimgmimiiL of llm govern- at Ynllnmhrnsn, hilual.nl in llm Apiieiiin*'H 

incut forests. They were also in trusted willi the at mi elevation of HIM) meters. The IiiithI in- 

ediii'uLiim of foresters, eueh Fiir.sfjin’lVler having dilute is under llm dirceliiiii of llm Department 

six pupils assigned lo him. This urraJigcihcliL, of Agriculture, ’l‘lm iiihlilule was creuled in 

however, did uni |irovo HUlisfaelnry, uml siniti: il 1MIKI. Tim nmnm of hludv is four years, hc- 

was feured that a Limher hlmrlage migliL eri[i|ile ginning Murcli I and einling Nov. 1. From 

llm navy, a course in forestry was insliLiiled ISO!I to lOOll, MOO hlmlenlH lmve lieen grmlu- 

in I.SOII at llm Naval Academy. Thin was aled from this iiiNliUilc. The. nunihev of 

fiilliuvcil hy hcveral oilier selimils, mm nL /airs- slndenls tlml emi hit mlnilUcd lu llm insLilulc 

knye Selli (near Si. I'elerHlniig) in 180H, aimllmr is di leiniiiinl eimli year liy llm De|iiirlnii‘Ul of 

cl Ktiy.lrn-.ik, in l.Sll.j, anti u liiirii ul St. IVOr.v- AuriruUiiw, tint) at n nth il is nry UtitUrtl. 

lung, in 1H0S. Of all these there remains now Thus, in there were in all lliirty-four 

only Llm FnresL InsliLiile at St. l’clerslmig, hLuiIciiIh. Duly gmduuli's from Leeliuical 

which lias lived llirniigli many vicissitudes, ami Hehuols orlycemns (/irerira Imuh') arc iidmitleil. 

rnllcnlH in its organization, ulmraeLer, nml Hiucu llm iiundirr of ii|i|ili<'auls is always grader 

HOnjin of lencliing all the changes in llm forest Llian llm iminhcr uiniiuved hy Llm IJit|iarl- 

jmlicy id Russia. In Lliis ease, in ]iailicular, ment, only tluiHc who liave gradnaled with llio 

it liiuy licHiiid Dial llm liislnry of llm SI. Felcrs- highest rank are admilLed Lu llm inslitute. 

lung Forest Iiislitutc iH ]irar.lieidly Llm his Liny Ciraduales arc appointed as assistant fiii’CHlers 

id forestry in Husain. This furesL insLiliiLo (.S’n/f/Hs/irhiirr. nggmtn), or tcniininirily as forest 

provides a Inur-yfui' courae. has fifteen pro- rangers (Iln'gnilirr forvitnic). Tim urgunizulion 

feHsnrs ami iiiHLrueturs, ami prepares young of Hut inslUuUt is military. Tim courses nro 

moil for the higher positions in the ItiiHsiau thuriiugh, ami inucli mIichh is laid uu the liaaio 

foresl service. In 1811(1 niiiiLlmr liigh-grmlu nalural seieimuH. 

forehl Hitlioiil was erualed ul Novn-Alexiimlria, Swollen. — ForesLry is provided fur in ft 
neur Wuisiiw, knowu an tint Niivu-AiexniidriyHk Slain Forest IiiNlilnle ill Sioeklmlm, nod l\io 

IiiHlilulit id Agi'iciilluru nml Forestry. Il Hucmidnry welumls, one ill Uinhnrg, founded 

also Iiiih a fnur-ycur conise, uml Inis llm Niiinu in 188(1, and iiiinLlicr ill Klulmn (IIUIII), wlic.ro 

olijecL nml Ncupit ns llm St, 1’elerHlnirg Forest n mm-year murHit is given, mainly in |irue- 

IiiHLiliile. licnl work pritpuralnry La on trim on iutn llm 

In udiUlum lo llmm* two independent forenl Stale Foresl Institute. Thu mi oilier of hLu- 

eclmols, clinii’fl id forestry uxihI aL I'etiovsk denis in the iuslilali; is liinili'd lu twenty-two, 

Rural Academy in Moscow, and in Llm Riga and llm term Inals two and one-half yeara. 
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Tlio Bclinol Ims, bnsiilra) its director, six pro- nnc-hnlf yrnm Imforr* cn taring llm regular 

feasors ; in uiMilirm In Hit; (.minion of forint forest nrrvirt-. Sunli training nf prospective 

officers lor liiglmr posilinnn in llm forest service, fomlnr* fur llm Iiiilinu forest wrviec In*toil 
iL pruvidcs also a li*w intensive course fur the until 1875 in Ucrinaiiy, anil noli] IHS'fi in 
men of Hie lower technical griulea. Tin: gov- France. In 1WW, however, llm English gov¬ 
ernment is wry lilmrnl in its support of its itiijjimiI detarjidimd ta take over Urn rolncAtirfii 
foreaL insLiluto, nml luilinn is free. Tim or its own forest oflmers, Mini ratal ilia) mil a 
graduates from llm sclinnls are at on re appointed numw of fnrmtry at llm Imiirrirtl College of 

lo llu; repulnr forest nervicej mill in ton vears Engineering at (‘onjipr'n Hill in Murrey. In 

may nLtain the position »f jngmtvinrc. Then: ll)n. r i llm training of lhe furratoro woatrans- 

nrc unveil neliunlM for Llic 'training of llm mill- ferrrd to Oxford Onivrnuly. The rnumo covers 

ordinate nfliccrs, luculml in fores In in different n period of lliree yenre, of wliieli one year ih 

parts nf llm country, uiiil eneli with one toucher Rprril tin the I'miliiioiiL While thin r nurse 

and one or more ussiMtaiiUi. Not only is llm in primarily intended fur " iinilmlinimrs " for 

Luilion free, liul a niiinlier or Uie slmlenta nerviee ill tin* Iinliau Forest Department, 
receive also lnmril anil lodging llirnugluml oilier ineinliera nf tl»i* university may iillniiil 
Llm eounic, wliieli lusts mm year. llm iiiHiriirlinn in forestry. In nildiiinn in Urn 

Norway. —- Tim first foresters ill Norway training offorest iiflirrm fur Llm higher iinsiliniiN 
received tlmir education in oilier countries, at in llu* Indian armre, llirre wns fell llm need nf 
Tlinrnndl Aendciliy, Klmrswahle, ami also at giving Llm unlives of In ilia who iirrupiud siili- 
,Stockholm. In 1H87 llicre vm eslaldishcd ordinate positions in Uie nervine sonm torlmienl 
a forest (leimrtnienl in Llm .Norwegian Agrieiil- eilueallnn in forestry. This \vnn finally nrn- 
Lural College at Ulirialinnin. Ui-lween IUIIL viileil lor in 1878 liy ratnlriislung ilir ’Indian 
ami 1111)7 sixty-lwo students were graduated FuresL HcIhhiI at llelirn Dim, wliieli in I SSI 
from tliat hcIiiiiiI. .Students are udinilled was elmngcd into an Iniimrinl Inslilule. At 
every ullmr year. Thu course extends over lliin seliool Llm enurse. wliieli extends over n 
Lliree years, Resides the forest department period of two yearn, in Riven linlli in English 
at llm ApricuHurnl College at Clirislinnia, and in llm verii ocular, and frniii mining llm 
there are also Lliree hcIiooIh where elementary graduates of lhis sclinul llm siiloirdiinile frirca 
insLrm:tinn is given. One of llm schools was ih rmuilrd. 

founded in IB7fi Ul KojigHlicrg, another in l NH|) For llm Lmiiiiiig nf foresters for home ser- 
at Hlcuhjaer, and alill niiuLlmr in IHH-l at Kl- vice, Him* lino existed niuri* lKll'i nl Urn Uni* 
vermn. The torni of study is nine months, ami versify uf Kdiulmrgli a course in forestry wliieli 
only twelve pupils, Imlween the ugra of eighteen won startisl liy privule wilwrripliiin. This 
ami thirty years, are ndiitiUeil every year, emirse ex lends over three nrinlnnm: years, of 
Tim eoursn is I mill lliunrelienl and praelienl. wliirli two anil nnc-Lhiril nre spent at llm uni- 
In addition to thesis three hcIiooIh, eiinrses in versily, nml |i*uiIn to the degree of llimlmlnr of 
forestry are id nii given at two lower agricultural Heience in l''iiri'slry. During llm fmirtoeii 
Schools, namely, at Llm Junsln-rg Institute years, from lHSIfi to 1IHHI, lilty-ooo stmluiiUi 
(181)7) nml uL llovn (11107). Imvc Imen gmdualed frniii llm’lorest depart- 

England, — Knnlund'H need for Icclinirnlly menl. 

Lriiiueil foresters (irsl lmranm pressing when A Depnrtnumtal CnmniilLei! appointed liy Llm 
tin: lmnfiHsily nrusn fur planing tin: large fnresUi Jlnard of Agriculture nml Fislierii'H in 11102 
nf Jlriliah India under aciniUific iimiiaRenmnt. to ini|uiro inlu and rejiorl iipmi llritish fnr- 
lliiviug lioforesterrt ofils own, the giiveriinmnl, os try presented a uiinniimius report, in wliieli 
in ISIlli, niLniHtml llm orgnni/alimi id llm iL urged " Llm immediate and efTecLive pro- 
forest ser vine in Hritish India tn a (Jerinun visiun for liringing syaleniaLiaeil iiiHlruetiun in 
forester, DieLrich Hnuidis. For llm PiraL few lorealry within rnanli of owners, fores tern, and 
years llm nflincra of the Indian fori'Ht servico woodsmen. 11 As u resnlL of this recnmmemla- 

were appointed willumt any speeial iraiiiijiK, Linn (Ireat IIriInin has rimsiilernldy inerenHed 

Llm personnel being recruited from llm Indian the facilities for instruction in forestry within 

iirniy, and hy llm appointment of tljoHesceiniiigly Llm last eight years. While liehire Llm imjuiry 

’rpiidilinil fni' llm rough, adventurous life in llm liy llm Departmental Dominiitoe there were no 

jungle, and fund of luunp life mid spurt. It orgniikeil eiuirscH of iiiNlnieliun in fnreslry 

very mum Immune aiipareijl, however, that oilier Limn lliose. given at tin* Kngi nee ring 

if llie hireslH of Mrilmli Imliii wore In lie well Cnllngi* at Cooper’s llill nml Llm University 

orgunized and managed, it won alisoluLely of Eiliuliurgli, there are now leu centora where 

imeesHiiry in insure n regular supply nf young forestry is taught, namely, till* University of 

foresters wlm hail a thorough training. In Oxford ; Llm I'nreHt of Dean, where a sclmnl 

1 HOD llm government had upnniiiled ns iwuhU nf forestry Iiiih lieon I’HlnlilisImd liy Llm t'om- 

unts to UmmliH two ynung tlcrinan foresLem, iiiisshmers nf IUh Majesty's Woods nml For- 

amj in that name year Llm lirsL en nipt* Li live ox- esln ; University College id NorLh Wales, 

MiiiiinLion was held in T,omhm for “ proha- Unrigor ; Armslrong College, Nowciwlln-upnii- 

lioimra," who were to he trained, Home* in Tyne ; University rd (-nmliriilgo ; llm lloyal 

Germany ami Olliers in France, for two ami Agricultural College, CireneeHlcr ; Glasgow and 
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West of Ken Li mi it Agricultural College ; Ellin- Town, pslnl dished by Lhe fin veni incut of Cope 

burgh ami Fust tif KetiLlund C’olli'pn or Agricul- Culimy, for the scientific training of f hit /it 

lure; and Aberdeen and NorLli of iHcuLlund College officers mill for research in .South African 

of Agriculture. In addition, nmriLluit hIkiiiIiI lie foienty. The* regular course covers a period 

made of the Iuverliever Estate in Argyllshire, of tun years, preceded by a preliminary 
which Jins boon purolin.w/f by Llu; Commis- acieiitifin course of one year. 

Burners of Ilin Majesty's Woods mnl Fnri'Hl-H United States.--Tin* progress of forest 
fur Lhe purpose of currying nut an experiment education in tlm United Slates Inis been very 

iii uffnrcalnliim oil Hclciililic and economic lines, rapid. While in 1.HD7, with tin; exception of 

and the Alice Unit Woods, which lire now lecLurcs on dendrology mnl forest gnigrapliy 
lieilig worked as a demons trillion urea fur tin: as a purl of tin: hutami'iil courses given in a 
practical study of forestry. _ ininilier of laud-grunt enlleges, Lliere wen: no 

Canada.--In JH07 Llie Onlarin government professional fin-est schools, tn-iluy tliere are 
usLiihlisheil in its provincial university at To- nliouL twenty ilislinet forest sehonls or forest 
ronlci a fully equipped faculty of forestry. The departments, nml twenty-live agricultural rol- 
eiitrance requirements in the depiirtnieuL of leges, polyteehnic inslilutns, nr universities 
fniTHLry lire iniiili* higher (linn for nny ntlier ile- give one or more eoursea in forestry. More- 

partineiil in the university, iiuiuelv, honor over, a number of Hiwniuluiy snlumls include 

matriculation in English mol niutiioiiiulicH. forestry in their curricula. This marvelous 
The UniversiLy of Toronto offers a fnnr-yeur growth lias been due to the a wakening of public 
course, leading to the. degree of Huclielor of opinion, us Lhe need of Lhe immer care mid 
Science in Forestry, H.Mc.l 1 '., mid ufLev three hiiiuUiug of the reiimining limlierlanilH hecuine 
rears’ work in practice, Lu Llu: degree of Forest apparent. This movement was brought to a 
Engineer, F.Ii. In midi lion Lu the fmir-veiir foeiiH chiefly by llu: activities of the United 
course, a six-year course is provided, which States Forest Nervier!. In this rapid growth 
includes Immunities mid greater Hpcciidiziilum lies liolli the strength and weakness of forestry 
in sciences, and entitles llu: graduates friuu tlm education in Lliis country. The. strength is 
forestry department also In Lin: degree of shown by llu: rapidity with which various 
Master of Arts, The laLLur course is intended uuiversitieH have taken up fiirestry, sineo Unit 
to produce profess'iinud men with a lirmul is a ileinimslralinn that forestry is now rccog- 
liljornl education, lenders of tin: highest type, nixed ns a pro fission, and Unit Lliere is u place 
In 11)08 the l'mviucu of New Urunswirk es- for llu: professional forest hcIiomI. Uh weuk- 
talilisheil a chair of forestry in its university, ness lies in l|ic danger of overcrowding the 
and during the Hummer of 1011) another forest profession with poorly trained men, before the 
school attempting high-grade oihieuliim was ncicnec is fully developed, 
a tin'led in Llu: Province of Quebec, under tlm The progress of forest education in Lids 
auspices of Llu: Crown I,anils Department of country Iiim been radically difTereiiL from that 
Lhe province, and ad'diaLed with Laval Uni- iu Europe. In Kuropc llic priirliei) of foreslry 
versity. Admission is based on a compi/LlLicri mitemhsl the theoretical development of, mill 
examination. Ten ucUolumhipH arc provided education in, forest sei cures. In timmmy 
Lo make entrance, attraelivu, ami there Ih, in forest practice existed for a cenLury or inorc 
addition, a promise of employment by llio liuforo llu: lirst forest hcIuioI was established 
government. In addition, lu these forest ill*.- in 17(1*1. In Lbis cmiulry rapid eeoimmic 
imrlmcnls in comicclion with universities, development niuile heavy invmulH upon forest 
farm forestry is taught at llio (.luelpli Agri- resources, — eleuriug the forest fur farm pin- 
eullural College. puses, anil the luck of forest protection have 

Other Counlrios. — Iu Denmark Lhe offi- created a sudden demand for lijclmioally 
ciuln in tlm higher technical gin lies an: trained trained fiiresleiK, iinil thus academic training 
at the Hoy iu Veterinary and Agricultural sLarleil heron: forestry was practiced in the 
College at Copenhagen, which was established woods. For this reason llm leaching uf forestry 
in ISO!). The course lasts live years, including in this cmiulry is under a luindiiuip, because 
one and uiie-huir yours of practical work, there is u lack of illuslruluniH of what cun he 
Tuition is free. In Switzerland lhe forest iircimiplishcd by Lhe pr/nlir/il application of 
school is connected with llio l'ulylrclinicum forest seieuee. The wurk of the forestin' in 
at Zurich. In Spain Lliere exists a high-grade America, therefore, is Unit of n pioneer who 
an I id ol of forestry, Kar.neln A'sprcinf tic luge- iiuimL lirst lay the fimiulalion upon which the 
uicruft do iUioifes, from which the ■SiuiiuhIi corps entire structure id future forestry in Him conn- 
of engineers is rcmdlcd, This Hclirml was in- try will rest, nml tlm most thorough forest 
/diluted in lHIlo, and is now lnnuir.il in one of cdunutimi becomes for Llim reason essential. 

Lhu Imildings of the Palace of tin* Escunul. 'I'lin lirst professiunul forest hcIiouI wiih ch- 
near Madrid. IL lias a four-year course, anil lal/hslicd in 1HI1H at Cornell University, and 
the prcparaliim is fully i!fpuil Lo any of the almosL HiniultnucmiHly with il a private hcIikoI 
(ionium or French solumls. In Japan forestry at Ilillmorc was opened by Dr. O'. A. iSchenck. 
is taught ut Lhe University of Tnkiu. In In LS!)!I the l'iiiclioL family imdnwed a forest 
South Africa there is u foresL school ut Cape huIiooI lit Yule University’, and in 1003 the 
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University of Mieliigno opened it professional n( I lie goverunienl service. whom a thorough 
department of furcatry. Thin mnrkcd ilu) training is absolutely i-ftariilial frtr carrying uu 
lirginniiijt 0 / U 10 ern of professional forest Lint work ixperksl frruii the now pTithmiHi. 
Hchonia m Lliia country, which subsequently While the ediinalinii nf Hit* higher grade of 
spread, through the caUhliNlimruL of course* fnreaUr* in Amply provided for in Lite linked 
at one nflrr another of llie iigrirullurnl colleges H laics, llirm urc hardly any Hcluml* intended 
mid uuiviirsiiics Llirtmohoul llic counlry- There primarily for Liu* Lrninmg nf furni rangers or 
arc lo-day prolmbly from fnur lo five hundred woods MUpcrinli'iideii In, UmlcrgraduftleHrliunlii 
men engaged in work reqHiring n knowledge nf nf fnrnsiry have abort winter nr Hummer 
Leehnicnl fnre*iry, who uro mostly graduated courses Hpeeinlly inlt’iidcd fur Llie Iramiug oT 
from UiOM> Hclmnln. ll wm iuuvi Luhln llml forest rangers. TIutc is mu'nclinnl, llm [’crin- 
in the rapid muiliplienliou nf forual mdinuU Hvlvuiiin Stale Forest Academy nl Muni Alio, 
in thin cnunLry, Hlnrlcd nl ilifleroul eduen- l’n., which uinin principally lo prepare young 
Lionnl iimUtulimiH, there should hr. n fuck of a rimii for llm position nf forraL rangers in lhi> 
uniform Blniularil in lliecipiipincnl, method*, mate fnrc*l Kcrvice, innl cnirma rlourr in its 
and character of leaching, even of mcUuoIu urganiaiiluni nml rlmrnrler of rduriilion lo 
which apparently lmvc llie same olijrcl in Himilnr schmd* in Europe. Il in n ilircn-ycnr 
view, namely, the training of ihe higher course, nml llie viiraiirir* arc filled by nppoinl- 
tcr.linical fore* ter*. inenl after a competitive examination. T /10 

Tim professional forest Nchonl* in this cnimlry crmluiiU's must remain in llie male Borvice nL 
inny lie divided iiiLn four group*: (1) Grad- leant llirre years after graduation. 

uaU> nchoola. These offer college graduates In a class hy itself because of ill rirganixn- 
ft grade of profuMiinnal Lrnining in I'll Iho lion, method*, and purpose* is llie HiUinorB 
student* for llir highest adminislmlive prwi- FnnwL Nrlioul, tvliii’h in n typo of llm Forrt- 
Litma in llie profession. They usually give a mrisfrr srlnml wliinh ivaa eriimnnii in tlm early 
livn-ycar course leading lo llie degren of Maalcr history of forest cduealinii in Germany. R 
nf Forestry, and require for admission u cnllegn Ims n nimyrar round*, mippleincnlcd liy *ix 
training, with ilu* bachelor degree from nu mnullia of prnidinil wnrk. In llml srlnml 
iiisLiiubun id n Inn ding. |2) Undergraduate. UmuriTirnl cdurnlinii in llie fuiiiln menial 
hoIiuoIh, iirgiiuueil on eohrdinale lines with «rip 11 res nreupieH n Heruinlury pi nee. nml ninin 
Lli« other depiirlineiila of llie uiiiverailv. Nlrrsn Ih laid iipim fniniliitrieing iho simlcul 
Their curriculum envora fuur yrura, ftnd miiuu willi Ihe proelienl proMi-ms nf Ilu? woihIn. 

of ilium provide iiIhii fur nn.il^rndiiiilp work. Unlike EmkIuiiiI, the UniU'd Slnli^ dues not 

Cl) Hanger nHumiIh, devilled prinnijuilty In llm Irain ymuig men enjirrinlly Tor Llie furesl serv- 
training nf young men for the pnailuili nf fiirimb ire in llie l'li'dippim-ti, Iml llm l'hilippiim enrpa 
ningi'r nml ivuiuIh miiieriiilemlenl. ( I) ('luintra of furpnlern is rreruiled from iiuinng tin* griulii- 
in fnrcHlry. A large iiumher of colleges mid ales of Ihe fnrcsL hi'IuioIm in llie sIiiU h. Himilar, 
universities give one nr mure course* in fnre*lr>\ however, In llie Delira Dun arhinil in Hriliali 
wliieli nre iuLenileil.nolfiir lrnining professional India, n cmirse in fnreslry is now given nl llm 
foresiers, Iml mendy na 11 purl of Remind edii- Cnlfege of Agrieulluri! in Isis llunns, I .a 
eiilioii, and parlieulnrly of ngriciiliurnl edn- Laguiio I'rnvinee, for llie lrnining of Llie. Fili- 
ralinn, nr ua prepnrulury In llm atudy of piuiis. The course Ih ho arranged llml linyu 
forealry nL «mne professional fnreal Mi'lmnl. who lmvc niiupleleil llm seven ih grade mui 
An aUempl In set a Hliiudurd nf fnreal ciluc*- eiilrr and graduate in four yearn. The lirsl 
lion which ivill rr^ult in Nlnndardizirig llm pro- two j'enre' ivork is identical tvilh llm work of 
fesaitin in lliia cuillilry has already licen made Ilu* agrieulLurid rollege slmlenls, ine.luding 
at a conference nf fnreal Hchuolfl wliirih was held uuurseH in English, mulhrmlilies, liuluny, 
in Waaliinglnn at Llie clitae, nf 101)11, in which znlilngy and eulomnlngy. The Iiisl two yearn 
fifteen tinivcmilioa and colleges giving inslnic- nre devilled In forealry. The hcIiiuiI in Bimilar 
Lion in forealry p/irtlcipaled. A nonimilieu uf in some of our umlergradunk* forest acJmoR, 
five waa appointed lo consider and report lo the nml aims U» train men for Ihe higher technics I 
conference n Helmme for csliddisliiiiR a iiiiinnuini pusiliniis in llie l'liilipiiiim aerviee. 

standard curriculuin in fnruslry. Such stimd- Uelnw is given n cmnpleLe list nr forest 

anlisnliou of forusl eilncaU>m in lliia Country is wliool* nrrmiged aerurding Lit the clinrncLer of 
nhsulutuly iiulinpoinmlile, ainee lhe lrnining of llm course given In llieiu 1 .— 
forrsters is lint, as il is nhrimd, in llm haium nf f/rndunlc .S'cAnofs. — Yale Unlveraily, Now 
the gnverinneiiL, hut in Llm IiuiuIm nf uiiivendlies llnviiu, Cniin.; Yule Unreal- Hrlianl (ftmndiiil 
mid colli des, in the majority nr eiwiiH privately in lllll(i). Unlveraily uf Mieldgnii, Ann Arbor; 
endowed. In Hie ease or graduates entering Clour*" of Enrealrv (foundeil in 1U01) . Rur- 
llm l^nre.sL Hi'rvii:o / llm necessary civil Hen'ire. vnrd Universlly, Ciunliridge, Mas*,; Division 
oxnmiiinlioii iicLHj in a menaure, a* a Hluudurtl uf Fore*try, Hcliuul nf Applied Neinunn. 
for fnresL education in this oounlry, hut Hindi \!wl<rgrtvhintf. Srhauh. -™* IfniversUy of 

an examination cmmnt lie n true Lc*l of thor- MiunemjLa, Miuiieaiinlln; College nf Enrcalry. 
onghuess of preparation, and beanies, there Universily of Wanliinglon, HcaLllo; Behool of 
arc other field* for forrHt acLivilios milaide Forestry (uslnbliahud 11)07). Colorado Col- 
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Inge, Colorado Springs; School of Forestry 
(established 1005), Colorado Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Fart Collins. University of Georgia, 
Athens, College of AgriculLuro; School of 
Forestry. University of Idaho, Moscow. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind, Iowa 
State Colicgo,_ Ames. _ University of Maine, 
Orono. Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Limaing; Furcatry course (established 1002). 
University of Montana, Missoula, Univer¬ 
sity or Nebraska, Lincoln; College of Agricul¬ 
ture. Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 
Pennsylvania State College, SLale College, 
Pa. State College of Washington, Pullman. 
Ililtmorc Forest School, which holds a winter 
session in Germany, a spring session in the 
Adirondacks and ■Southern Appalachians, and 
during the nuLuinn months in the LakeStaLes. 
Pennsylvania Stale Forest Academy, Mont 
Alto 

Ranger Schools. — A number of undergrad¬ 
uate schoolR of forestry have a short winter or 
summer course especially intended for the 
training of forest rangers. Several under¬ 
graduate sc lion Is, while not intended primarily 
for Lrnining rangers, give courses not much 
above the requirements of a ranger. 

Comtes in Farcutry. — Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; Connecticut Agricultural 
College, Newark; Delaware College, Newark; 
Kansas .Stale Agricultural College, Manhattan; 
University oT Illinois, Urluina; Berea College, 
Berea, lCy.; Maryland Agricultural College, 
College Park; MasHncliUHcLlH Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Amherst; Miamasippi Agricultural ami 
Mechanical College, Agricultural College; Uni- 
Ventity or Missouri, Columbia; University of 
Nevada, lleno; New Hampshire College, 
Durham | North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Fnrgo; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater; Rhode Island Stale. Col¬ 
lege, Kings Lon; Olomson Agricultural College, 
Clowsnn, S.C.; South DakoLa SLaLe College 
of Agriculluri! and Mcchanie Arts, Brookings; 
University or Tennessee, Knoxville; Agricul¬ 
tural College of Utah, Logan; University of 
Vermont, Burlington; Middlebury College, 
Midillehury, Vl.; Hampton Normal and Agri¬ 
cultural ImiliLutc, Hampton, Yn.; West Vir¬ 
ginia UnivcraiLy, Morgantown; University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Courses in ifecoiidrirj/ Nc/ioufs.— Eric Forest 
School, Duxhury, Mass.; Mount Herinon 
School, Mount Ilermon, Mush.; Smith's Agri¬ 
cultural Seliool, Northampton, Mass.; f'roolc- 
ston School of AgriculLuro, Crnnkultm, Minn.; 
Norlli Dakota School or Furcatry, Bottineau; 
Murray HLuln School of Agriculture, Tisho¬ 
mingo, Oklahoma. If. S. Cl. anil It. 54. 

RsfaranEOB: — 

IIemniiaiidt, Aurum-r. l7«rliicJUc ties ll'rilJci'ociUAiuns, 
tier tYaldmrthschaflund ForshBisncnschnft in Deutsch¬ 
land, (Merlin, IH74.) 

IlnowN, J. C, French Forest Ordinance in iQQD. 
(Etlllllllirgli, 1HN3.) 
von. n — 2 t 


Schools nf Fur entry in Europe, (Edinburgh. 1877.) 
Schools of Forestry in (tennang. (London, a 1887.) 
Fbiinow, U. E. A Brief History of Forestry in Europe, 
iho United Stoics, and Other Countries. (Toronto, 
1007.) , , 

Forest, Education in Qrnni llrilnlu, in llio Journal 0 / 
this (ircnl Britain Board of Agricultural Vol, II, 
|i|i. 1 nml 751. 

CluvoT,, G. 1/Enacigncment for rati nr en France,— 
L'Kcoh 1 do Haney. (Nnucy, lHUH.) 

SeinvArrACii, A, (Mim/ms rlcr Font- mid jioiijo- 
echithla Dmilschlands. (Berlin, 1HH3; 2d, ed., 

1802 .) 

FORGETFULNESS. — This term may bo 
cither the normal negative or retention, or it 
may become abnormal. Abnormal forgetful¬ 
ness, or amnesia ( 17 . 0 ,), grades into tho types of 
forgetfulness that occur in ordinary faLiguc 
(g.u.) and ordinary lapses (g,u.). C, II, J. 

Sec Mbmoiiy, 

FORM. — The term used in English second¬ 
ary schools lor class or subdivision of the 
school. It was introduced early in the six¬ 
teenth century, ami is frnipicntly found in tho 
Htalutes of Hint century. Six forms were 
found almost universally in all schools, and 
this number lias remained as the framework 
of school organization up to the present time. 
The highest form is always called the Sixth. 
With tlin increase of pupils niul the growth of 
the schools, further Aubdivisionfl become neces¬ 
sary, and upper, lower, mid middle forms wore 
introduced, c.g. Lower Fourth, Upper Fourth. 
ele. r and further, wilhouL changing tho general 
scheme, forms with new names have been iuler- 
nnsed heLween the old forms, c.g. aoniR Hchoola 
have n llcinnve, between the foil rib and fifth, a 
Shell between the third and fourth, nml some 
form between the fifth mid nixLli. Beyond tho 
six forma, however, there is no uniformity in 
grouping nr names. 

See GrwMMAii Schools, Enchasii; Fudlic 
Schools. 

FORM. — See Musical Tijums. 

FORM AND CONTENT.— As already 
noted (sec Contest Suiijectb), there oxists a 
division of sLudics into form studies ( a.g , 
writing ns penmanship, spelling, formal gram¬ 
mar, numerical calculations) nml content 
Biddies, such ns literary composition, history, 
lilernLure, nnLure Hludy, etc. The division 
has practical convenience, hut from the stand¬ 
point uf cdurnlionnl principles brings Lo light 
a HeriouM dunlism anil mi imporlant problem, 
III principle both funn and content lose when 
separated from each oilier; Lhe value of corre¬ 
lation (tj.u,), as n practical device, _ coiuhbIh 
I nrgcly in nvnrroining nr counteracting their 
divorce. That Iho merely formal toiidfi lo lie 
barren and mechanical needs no argument. 
Conversely, con Lent, without form, tends Lo ho 
miscellaneous, unorganized, and, consequently, 
ineffective, The problem Lhua brought lo 
allcnlion ia wbeLher there exists an inherent 
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Conner lion bdwccn form nml cnnlchl, mu l it ho, 
wlin l in Lhi* genuine inunning uf each from the. 
nlamlptiinl nr their argunii! relation lii uni; 
lumilinr. _ . 

Tin; ilimmmon uf iixpi rii nrn fi/.i'.l imlnales 
Unit experieiuT has n iloulilc aspect; it always 
involve* milijccL mailer, or is no cxperiniiT; 
r>/ Km in'tlii i IK, nml 't involves ih-linUe U'lnlim- 
ciiru Inward rliuuue nr mihjeel imillrr, nr rx- 
liiliiu ii Iriiitnitiim. Hi nee ililTi-ri-iil mihjrd 
mid Lem (whether rnrls, Mens. nr nrlsi linvi* 
very ililTerciil viilunn, llie I'uiiLrnl nf iln* pru- 
r,i)Kfl nf change licriiineii a limiter nf fuiula- 
innnlLil iiiiimrlmire, It is necessary Unit 
experience hIiiiuM iuiL proceed (nr rlmuR'd at 
hiipluunrd, liul Llml il. should muinlaiii its 
Hulijerl mailer ul ii I'erlnin level nf vnlue, mnl 
111nL there should he Kiiiivlh, progress In llie 
richer and mure Kignilieunl, mil ri irnureiMinii 
iulu tin; Lririnl nml superficial. The ninru 
Bin lie nHfiH'L cif experience fils Niibjril iiiiiller 
luUen in cross Hcnliim) limy lie railed iln irhul, 
or cunlnnl; its dynamic nr lengthwise nsped 
Hilly Hull he ruUrd its haw, nr liidlmd nf flninge. 
When lliiii manner uf cluinue is distinguished 
with reference lu llie rmilrul uf iihiUits uf 
further experience, we have llie farm niile. 

This ahHlracl furiniilntiun may lie iiimln 
more ilelinili! hv railing allriilinii lu llie fuel 
llml the symbols ivilli which reading, writing, 
ririllmielii'id uml nlRclirnin iipiTalmii*, llie 
general laws of scleiin;, de., nre romrriU’d, urn 
tin* iimlruiiieiiliiliLii.'S liv which llie ongoing 
enursc nf liiiiniiii experience is ilircrli-il. Any 
mi'tliml nr Inul cniini-unisly used fur muiiic eml 
limy lie regarded iim farm, while llu; wulijerl 
nmiu-r whir,'ll is nhluinud uml improved throngfi 
ils use iH roiifmf. The prnlili-ui, llini, nf llie 
proper rclulinii uf rorm uml I'ulileiil in ednrn- 
li'iu is llie 11 nililein ur dealing with u mihji’d 
mallei' nf a vulimhle experience in surli a way 
Uml a huh! u|iiin iliis class nf milijecl iniillcr 
will lie seeureil ami iui|iriiveil: in mher winds, 
Rii Unit il nielljiji| nf rolJlruJ of [his type nf 
Hiilijei'i iimiier will grow iiji. i null nl miisi 
come lirsl, hnL Llie cniilurl with nnileiil - llu; 
way nf experiencing it—is defeclivc unless il 
resiills in a Rain of power lu iihliiiii uml manage 
Uml sort uf rmdciil when neeiliul. 

liven a Hliglil iiispedinn shows llial rorius, nr 
nu'l IjiiiIh uf ruiilrul, nre uf twn snris, nue mure 
mitiinil, llie ullier mure eiiiiveuiiiiiiiil. The 
rui'iuulie of iiiiillieiiiulii'H, ||u< laws nf (lie miliinil 
wieners, lhi‘ f'llliliimenliil logical mnl |isyr|in> 
logical relulimis uf H|ieei'li, ure nf ||m former 
Hurt. Tin- liululimiiilH.VMlt'iii lisnl inmal 111-111111- 
ii*N, furniH nf oral uml wrilLni address, rules uf 
pMiieliiuliiili, changes in llie iulhrljuii of words, 
minks uf elM[iii-lLi\ mnl imieli uf what is lernu-il 
“jmlilo maiiiii'iM," nre uf llie Inllcr type. 
M illi n'Hpeel lo this ilisliiieliiui. il in 11) rriiuisile 
that pupils hIh mill lic-riuiie uwnre nf wl ml is 
mure niiUnnl ami lixeil in ilisiinelinu fruni 
forms Unit lire {imre iirhilnirv uml vuriuMe, 
while il iH also (2) necessary llml they should 


rnduc llml, though llie mm of this rather iliuu 
llml form may he rniiveiiliniinl, mum- coiivnn- 
linnal arrangement is nh.mlulrly necejwjflry. 
Ill ullier words, the eKlHlenii- nf t’lilivoiitiiiliA is 
nut roiivi iilioiiiil, 1ml nercwuiry. Fur example, 
whether ii person speaks llie Liiglish nr llie 
1‘mirli IjiiiKiniKe nriniimlly will lie morn nr Idbh 
urhilniry; I ml. i" lie nlik* lo npenk etuine lau- 
piln k«* is mi imlixiielMuihle I'ninlilinn nf uncial 
inU-reourKe nml nl iulillri liial |itiWL’r, with all 
llml lliese I wo ihinRS imply fur Ihc ttuid- 
nnre uml rnrirhiiieiil nf expi-richcc. Tlio 
Kiiine prinriple IniMs uu In niniiiiera; il is mure 
or less urliiirary llial reaped is sluiwn by 
tiiipiiiK (lie 1ml, 1ml llu 1 exislciiee uf anmc ni^n 
nl reaped ami rinanl fur olliera is u sucfiil 
IiereSHily. 

1 1 will lie fuiiinl llml rsliiraiiiniiil errora in 
prurliee, with res|ieci in the relaliim uf eunlcnl 
uml form, leml [u Rmup lln-iuwlvi's helween 
Iwn pules. Fillier forms lire Iniitnl ns emls 
in llieiiirielves, uni sis nu llnnls nf jutu rii»K ami 
enrieliiuu eunli iil; nr, in reuefiim iiKainsl lliis 
diiKHi riiliuii, lln»y sue Innleil ns nf sIirIiL nr 
ni'KliKilile iinpurliiiiee. We limy iniriipliriiM; 
wind Kind sanl uf n sninewlml similar miiller: 
Fnrni willimil I'ulilenl. is erniily; rmilenl willi- 
nnl furm is liliml. Ami this applies eiluca- 
liniinlly In llie rehiliuii uf llu’ |iliiisesiir tmlijeelH 
wliieli are riiiirerneil with inmdery of symbols 
nml leelmiipie In (liu.se plinsea vrliieli eiilisisl 
nf HiihjeeL mailer inln-rt-iilly eiunilininl. 

J. D. 

FORM STUDY. •— A speeial Irriu lu iIi’Mr- 
lliile iiislrnelinn in spare rein Linus. [I Imw 
Imnc lifffii nwiirmsl in llie work uf elementary 
iiislrm-linu llml spnee pireepliuii reipiinsl no 
Rpeeiul lriiiiiiup. Any uuulysis uf spiiee jii-r- 
iriilinn ly e l makes ii elenr llml llie nhilily 
lu rrruKinxi’ spure lehdinus is llie |iriulud of 
nieiilill i|eve|ii]inienl. This is illuslrali'il in u 
|ilui lieiil ■‘■Imuliiiiinl way liy llie fuel llml Llie 
ililerjireliilion uf (lie suliil jiRiins nseil in llie 
sillily nf Rniinelry eiiuunl lie mlaim il by llie 
]iii]iil willimil Home spei ial ulmly of I In* liRiires 
IhMifviil. A rleur rienjiliilinn uf (tie furin of 
Jilijeels hlmlieil in naliiri: Hlmly is aiiollur 
illiislrulinn of llie iiitini' lyjie. I nrm kIiiiIv is 
Mile or llie explii'il aims of iiislriielinn in ilraw- 
iiili. A Ki'mlilal renli/.uliuii uf (lie imjiorlain'e 
uf form slinlv uppenrK in llie urnwiiiR li iiilt'ili'j' 

lu iiilrmlih:.malrudive Kenindry iulo llie 

lower jinnies. • II. J. 

Sis- Anr in i'.nee.nin.s - Alir IN Tin; Shuujlh; 
lUisi'is; I )n A WIND, 

FORMAL AIMS, — I'nidim: ok Swiiv, 
Tiikmuy ne; Kmi in Kni'evniiN i Vamjbh, 

KlII.rAI'IIJWI., 

FORMAL DISCIPLINE. - TliiH expreHsirm 
Inis Im'i'H nseil lu imtirule llie Reiiernl reiidion 
upon the abilities of a slmlenl llml is liv ninny 
suppuHi'il lu Hpring from llu: iiurUioil of llieir 
UT2 
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study rather than from the content which is 
learned. We may distinguish, in the first 
place, between the information ami the disci¬ 
pline that wo may derive Cram a subject} and 
again between the specific discipline, or in¬ 
creased power n[ dealing with ainulav material, 
anti the general discipline or iucrniseil ability 
to deal with any sort of material, Lite treatment 
of which involves somewhat the same general 
powers of the mind. Although formal disci¬ 
pline, a discipline derived from the form of the 
study rather Hum from its content, may be 
said to include both specific and general re¬ 
sults, it is in connection with the latter espe¬ 
cially that educational controversy has arisen. 

The idea of a general mental discipline to lie 
derived from the form of specific studies be¬ 
comes especially prominent at times in the 
history of education when n well-established 
curriculum begins to have lens conlenl value 
than it had at the lime of its foimtlaLion. 
Under Llicac cireumsUmeGs the schoolmasters 
who advocate Lhe studies Unit are becoming a 
trifle anlifpiatnd naturally reply to the attack 
of practical men who question Lhe usefulness or 
their teaching by saying tbaL, although the 
information they give is of liLlle practical 
value, the discipline that their subjects affords 
increases the general nhiliLy of their students 
to deal with any sort of material. The stu¬ 
dents learn La observe, to analyze, compare, nud 
classify, Lu imagine mul remember, to reason 
anil judge, to will, even to create. They 
acquire habits of punctuality, of attention, 
of regularity, of application tn work. All 
these accomplishments are useful, no matter 
wlmt one tries Lo do. It is far more useful, the 
disciplinary argument runs, to possess such 
general training than merely Lo have in mind 
certain specific facts, which must of necessity 
have a very limited application. 

The disciplinary argument 1ms been used, 
not only to defend the classics or mathematics, 
but newer mibjeelH as well, such as laboratory 
science Tar all. It has been employed to defend 
prescription, because, even though the content 
of Lhe prescribed subjects may not lie worth 
while Tor all, vet their disciplinary effects arc 
conceived to he universally valuable. It has 
also been employed to defend election, on the 
ground that it docs not matter what one 
sLuilius, since after all the important thing is 
how the study is curried on. It is evident, 
therefore, that Llm argument from formal 
discipline has dune very liLlle to Hi’llle wlmt 
should he studied. It lias instead almuled Llm 
issue and prevented a derisive eoiirliision. 

On the other limiil, iL is clear that, if there are 
general disciplinary effects, those are relatively 
of Hindi great importance as Lu outweigh all 
utlierH. The telling differences between men 
und brutes, between men of different races, and 
between men of the same race turn largely nil 
what may lie called intellectual power. Now if 
any sort of training can he said to improve this 


genernl power Lo think, such culture possesses 
the unusual merit or not simply differentiating 
its possessor from others less fortunate, hill 
also of elevating him above them, Some facts 
lead nnturnlly to lhe assumption that general 
in Idle, dual power ran hr increased by educa¬ 
tion. The most striking In Urn general mental 
superiority nf the educated class. Although 
there arc marked exceptions, it is unquestion¬ 
ably true that the men who have been well 
trained uncording Lo the educational standards 
of a period show, on tlm average, greater in tel¬ 
le dual grasp in handling its problems. This 
fuel may, however, bn very cnsily explained 
by the .simple supposition that those who take 
and succeed in mastering this culture am iri the 
beginning possessed of hotter minds than the 
average. Thus their later efficiency may he due 
not to their training, hut to their native ability, 
of the possession nf which the getting oT ail 
education is only one among many proofs. For 
example, although college men may, ns com¬ 
pared with others, average greater distinction 
in life, yet this may not he due to their educa¬ 
tion, hut to the mental ability which enabled 
them tn comply with the severe requirements of 
the course of study. Thus, when we criticize 
the foundation iff Lite natural tendency to trace 
the superiority of the educated to Llicir educa¬ 
tion, wo liml that, afLer we subtract Llic special 
fldvnnlnpcs of prestige and of specific knowledge 
ami discipline!, the margin of general superiority 
that is left to them seems capable of being 
uncounted for by their iniLiul advantage rather 
than us n product of their culture. 

Undoubtedly the strongest support that the 
idea of formal discipline Inis received iu Lhe 

f iast lias eoiuc from Lhe practically universal 
idief in oerLuin nlialracl mental powers or 
faculties. Tim psychologist, in analyzing the 
processes nf the mind, naLurally classifies them. 
Many make the grand divisions of knowing, 
reeling, and willing. All distinguish between 
perception, memory, and imagination, reason¬ 
ing, judgment, will, ami the emotions. Now 
at the very outset of thin analysis Lhe. psychol¬ 
ogist encounters a fact which naturally leads 
to the theory that those are distinct faculties. 
He finds that there arc many kinds of sensa¬ 
tion, and that Lho impression that any given 
object makes upon us depends upon which 
sense it affects. The same ohjncL impresses 
us very differently when we look nt it and when 
we Inueli it. The. qualities nf sensnliim spring 
from the nature of the sense organs quite as 
much as from the qualities of Lhe object. Tlio 
excellence in seeing depends not so much iqinn 
wlmt is to he seen, 1ml, rntlinr on the eye that 
sees. And just ns Llm power of HcriHiiLinn is 
dependent upon the seime organ, so the powers 
nf perception, nf memory, nf reasoning, etc., me 
naturally supposed to depend upon Llm inner 
organs through the activities nf which these 
forms of consciousness urn made possible. 

The belief in Llieso various faculties does not 
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of necessity cnrry with it Iht* conception I fell 
Limy muy Vie RCiwrally improved by exercise 
in upccific directions. However, when emphn- 
hlh is placed on llie farm of llm activity, and 
wlien a in assumed Mini all activities of a e,cr- 
Uiin form (lcpniul upon a Hpcrinl inniT power 
that exerts ilai'lf equally in comieeLbiii willi 
wliiiiNiievt'r material, any nlwrnrd im: reuse in 
iLs efficiency in dcalinR willi lids or llml rimlrnl 
will lie mi luridly expcnlcd In appear wlmii ruicn- 
lion in directed Ui oilier conical. Tin 1 older 
view llml menial activity in mielt nn aUiilriiel 
energy functioning lmlo|ieinleiilly of the nlmr- 
acler of llic mnleriul prcscnlrd *u modi lied 
ommOfllly by llm Kail linn «nd nspcnnlly liy 
llie llerlinrlinn theory nf apperception. |.Sco 
Apvkiu'BIthim.I ArnurdiuR in flcrbnrt, wo 
tjimolii think of Llm process of apperception an 
Llm uHNimilalion of new ideas liy iilras llml Imvn 
already liui'ii nppereeivcil, or Iiicurpnraled inlo 
llm liviiiR coulenl of llie mini), lie rejected 
explicitly llie funnily llmory, regarding il as 
valid merely ilm ii description of various plumes 
in llie process nr lUwimtlliliim or apjierreplinu. 
Thus wu urn led In lldnk of llie liund, lint an 
innde lip of perceplivi'. Imuuiiudive, ml inn nl 
am] volilional powers, liul rather id Rroupn of 
ideas, enrh of which determine for iih n spi-rilm 
power of pcrreiviiiR, rcincmhcrinK, judgiiiR, 
or deairiiiR idem) of a similar rlmraelrr. 

Modern |isychuloRy lmw donn nineli in justify 
llie llerlinrlinn eimreplinn nf llm mind, ll 
has lieon found llml iiinninry ia n fluim-wlmt 
Hpeoiali/ed pownr. Certain persons have n 
heller iiminiiry fur visual experience, iillnrn 
for nuililory ex|ierh:m’i:, etc. Moreover, il is 
rc cor ui zed llml one's powers of diHeriniiimliuii 
arc a fuiinlinii of wlml Im knows. The micro- 
Hcopial limy wee willi his rIiihh niRnifinnil ulrur- 
lureH llml lo Llm uiilraiiied eye are practically 
invisible, sineo llm itllenlioti nnnmil siiirIi' Lliein 
mil. The Hitnin export uiiRhl allow n loiueiiln- 
lile lack of nliilily lo nule llm ease mini leuiuna 
in (lie style of dreg* mini liy a woman. 
mu; wlml we expect lo Him. So, loo, one's 
me ii mry in hii largely depemlenl upon nHsocia- 
limi llml hid aliilily will lie mpeeiuUy in Lb owe 
fielilfl in which lie already ponaeiweN u rich fund 
of innlcriid willi which In mwocinle Llie ne.w 
foci, hi a hciihc, une'ii experience, wlmL lie linn 
ansi niiln Led and therefore re mem 1 1 era nml 
knowH, deliTiniiii'H wlml lie hIhiII hcc and re- 
niejnlicr, nod hew he ahall judRe mnl will. 

Tlillg llm llcrhnrtifUl " ermlenl M (henry nf 
mind )iit m, at least in llie nmiii, rohsliliifed llio 
point nf view of modern psychology. Idena, 
or nL any rale the physioluR'ieul pruretwea willi 
which Hjieiilic idena are mummied, are con¬ 
ceived Lo lie the forceh in ineiiLal nrlivily. 
Now, while llie iiciiepliinei'of llie family theory, 
an wna fluid, does nut iicccnmirily involve llie. 
acceptance nf Llie idea llml there la n Rcuerul 
cITcnl from apncilie training, its rejection does 
ro far Lownrd digcrcditiiiR hucIi an eftecl, ul 
leant an inniulaiiied liy the extreme discipliua- 


ri.'iij’. Jlcrlmrl mwJ llm Ifcrli.irlinna have 
always miliordioalcil discipline to the riiiiLml 
of iiialnielinri, and either denied llm idea uf a 
general formid discipline, r,r regarded il 11s 
jirnperlv a mere im idrnt in iriMrurliiin. Ilow- 
evrr, aii far ns rniiririm llie rnurw nf windy, 
llrrlinrt hilOHelf valued Wl hiRllly an nccoilhl of 
llieir roll lent mu thrum lira and the claasirs, 
the defenders nf wliirlt have nm,!,, miutijii 
uw of the disciplinary UTRiimrnl, llml his pay- 
ehnloRy of iiiHlnirlimi lorn lint limi actively 
employed Ui dinlo*lRe from llm curriculum tlial 
wlurli wna Rcnerally rcRarded nn linviiiR ]irin- 
eipally dinci|iliimrv vnlur. Wlnm we r'limc lo 
the rpirstlioo nf inciliml, on the other Imilij, ids 
fnllritviTH have in lluir deirlnpiiiihL of Ida 
Hlepa id iii«lruction ami his mil inns of eorreln- 
lion rniiHlaully i uiiiluuMXcd llm ronlcnl, mnl 
Ki|lairdiimtr«l entirely lln- form of innlrucliuii 
to iia HuliMniiie. Ilcrla-rt Hpi'iirer. in niftin- 
UinioR llml nu milijert Hlniiild l,e tnuRlil fur 
its diarijdiunry rfferi alone. Imt Hint this 
hIioiiM lie merely ineideiilnl, lew fnlleu in willi 
llm pusvivi' nllilode that the foliowera of 
llirlmrl have In-eii wmiL Ln imaiiiue on this 
ipn-slion. 

In reranl yearn the iaauo has oRain romr lo 
the front for varinuw reie-oin, t W n l( f which 
may he mentioned more apieilirally. In llm 
liml place, till' NlriiRule amoiiR milqi.'i'ls id 
windy lias caiiserl the vitriniiM nrRinnenH 
mlvaitn'd for each In In* m’lihned mure crili- 
rally, willi llie result, ihnl llie iinlerhdvriicHH 
of llie urRiiiui'iiL from fnruiul discipline lias 
heroine more nppareiil. .Sinn. jj|| /.Iihjiels 
Heem aide to line il ripinlly well, il lends to lie 
iihnmlom'd hy tmeli an ran employ mure effec¬ 
tive weapons In llm second plncr, willi the 
rise of psyeliolottirul RX|irriinelUaUun and iUi 
applie.ilmn lo I'duenliiiiml problems, llm (pirn- 
lioa id Reimral iliseipliiiriry effiM-U Iulv presell led 
ilsell ns one |iroh|em of proai im porta lire 
aceeasihle in llm new melliodH. This cx|ie.ri- 
riiciilation lias Riven to the notion of formal 
discipline the severesL blow that il lins so far 
Buffered. The experiments ImnriiiR on Ilia 
Hulijecl may Im nrRauixed under llm fullnwiiiR 
liendiiiRs._ Them' urn: (I) llur cffrel of trniu- 
Iiir cerlain nuiscli-s and NciiNnry surfaces upon 
hilaUTiilly h.v mmelrirul ones; ( 2 ) llie nffeit of 
fljieeial trniiiiiiR on llie ri’ ll era I aepuracy arid 
rnpidilv (n) of digcrimiimlions or usliinulcfl 
maile liy llm seiiHi-s, or (ft) of nmlur udjusL- 
Iiicii(n; or fr| of mciunmiiiu; (,'f) Llm effect 
of nprcinl liuhilH nu Reimral liehnvior. 

I. As curly us is,is Volkmuim found tlial 
IraiiuiiR llm |efL nrm to disrriniinali' louche* 
llml lire so dose /is nl JirsL Lu lie fell ns lino 

iniproved sumewlinl, nlllmugli ma ripinlly. llio 
lower of Llm rigliL arm in mielt iliscriioiiiaLimi. 
'Ixpi rinmnls reported In I’o/c AVndfes, Vn|s. 2, 
0, and 7, ami in iVimogrupA .S'up piemen I lo llio 
/'Hi/rMoj/irfd /fniinc, No. Ill, iiiilimle Ihnl 
improvenmui tjiroiiRli IrniniiiR in llie Rri]i uf 
one arm, or in its power Lu lift a wcigUl, or to 
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strike a target accurately with a foil, or to hit 
a dot, results ill soino improvement iu the 
power or the other arm to do the same things, 
2. (a) The experiments of Thorndike and 
Woodworth reported in Psj/c/iofopicul Review, 
Vol. VIII, showed Lhat training in discrim¬ 
inating words containing the Idlers c and a 
brought a little improvement in the rnpidily 
of discriminating words containing i and l, 
etc., or misspelled words, or the leLLcr A in a 
list of luLLerd. Accuracy won also improved, 
hut la n lower degree. Training in discrlminat- 
ing English verbs brought a scarcely perceptiblo 
increase in the nljiliLy Lo discriminate quickly 
other par La oT speech. Moreover, it produced 
a tendency toward omitting Lo noLc many in¬ 
stances of the word Lo he marked. The devel¬ 
opment through practice of the power to cati- 
maLu by the eye the areas of ccrLnin rectangles 
improved considerably the power lo estimate 
Ihcnrcns of rectangles Lhat were different cither 
in size or shape, or bulli. So, too, the power Lo 
estimate heavier weights accurately was im¬ 
proved by practice with HgliLer ones; but train¬ 
ing in cs limn ling the length of lines did not 
invariably result in a gain in power lo csLimnto 
longer or shorter ones. Caover nml Augell re¬ 
port in the /I in or ica n Journal of Psychology for 
1007 tlmt training in tone discrimination im¬ 
proved the power to discriminate shades of color. 

(b) Judd gives an account in Llm Aducntunia! 
Review of June, 11)08, of nil experiment in motor 
adjustment. The nssisLiuiL in the experiment 
was placed so that liu could not see one of his 
arms. Certain lines were then exposed to his 
vision momentarily, mid ho was required lo 
place a pencil held in the concealed hand in 
the snme direction as each line. After teat 
experiments, he wnH allowed to observo ono 
lino more closely. The rcsulL wnn that ho 
cnino Lo plncu the pon nil more accurately Ilian 
at first. _ When again llm lest series was 
exposed, it was found Hint errors similar lo 
those originally made in Lha practice line wero 
lessened, Errors or the opposite sort wero 
increased. Moreover, the fuller exposure of 
ono of Uiifl second class of erroneously repre¬ 
sented lines failed Lo result in any improvement 
ill the placing of the pencil. Experiments on 
geometrical illusions show that when by 
practice an illusion is corrected, the correction 
of the opposed illusion is interfered with, pro¬ 
vided the experimenter is not awaru of his 
corrections anil Lheir reasons. When, however, 
such knowledge exists, Lhe correction is not 
hindered, but helped, by Lho practice. 

llergHlrOni reported. III the A nicricfm Journo! 
of Psychulugy. Vol, VI, an experiment in sort¬ 
ing cardH. When by practice! lho speed of 
sorting had been improved, the experimenter 
tried interchanging lilt* prmilions of L]ic piles 
of the vnriuuH kinds of cards. The result was 
slower Hurling Limn in Lho original trial. Con¬ 
tinued practice in interchanging positions, 
however, facilitated Lire shifting from one to Lho 


other. This result was nlsn brought out by 
Milnslcrbcrg, who placed two inkwells on his 
desk, one full, the oilier empty. Having ac¬ 
customed himself to the full one in one position, 
he interchanged them, with Lho result that the 
pen was for n time continually thrusl in Lo Lho 
empty well. In this ami shnilnr experiments 
Milnslcrbcrg found tlmt prnctieo in shifting 

improved lho power to change from one habit to 
the other. MU ns ter berg's experiment is detailed 
in f7cd(!cftbu'fi«fU(h’e», Toil 1, Heilrltgc, Heft 4. 

Hair reported in Monograph .‘supplement, No, 
ID, of the Psychological Ilcuicw experiments 
wilh a typewriter, lly using movable caps 
for the keys he changed the letter represented 
by any one at will. Practice in copying lists 
containing only six distinct leLters increased 
the power to copy lists containing six dilTcrent 
letters. In this experiment the change iu Lho 
Idlers represented by the keys did much to re¬ 
move any advanlago of Tamilianly with the 
machine. Hair also found that practice in 
repeating the nlphahcb with the IctLcr u spoken 
after each letter increased Llic power Lo repeat it 
wilh llic letter x or Lho loLLcr r thus introduced. 

(c) rrnfcBSor James published in Vol. I of the 
Ihij/c/iolnpicrd lieaiciu Luc results of certain ex¬ 
periments on memory, lie found that prac¬ 
tice in committing Lo memory certain verses of 
Paradise Lost did not imp rave 1 1 in power Lo 
memorize oilier verses, In his coso there was a 
alight Joss, owing possibly to fatigue, Wilh 
other experimenters thero was no significant gain 
or loss. ]Cherl and Meumnn practiced com¬ 
mitting Lo memory nonsense syllables, noting 
the method of learning them that seemed most 
economical, They tested tlm effects upon Lho 

r iower to lonrnsericn of o Liter nonsense syllables, 
fillers, words, mid lincH of poetry or prose, 
Improvement was noLed that in a general way 
was proportional to the similarity Df Lest ma¬ 
terial with the practice inalerinl. Their re¬ 
sults are published in Archiv fiir die j/esniiwide 
Psychologic, Vol, IV. I)r. Tracker gives in 
Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement, 
Vol. IX, No. 2, the results of practice in re¬ 
membering Lho order of four Lonea. IIo found 
Lliatil improved the power La remember poetry, 
the order of four shades of gray, aT nine tones, 
of nine nhndes of gray, oi nine geometrical 
figures, of nine numbers, mid of Lite extent of 
arm movements, IntrospecLinn indicated that 
the improvement won duo to Lho development 
nnd m calory of a scheme of imngory by which 
the series might be held Logelhcr. Winch 
experimented wilh British selmol children, 
reporting his work in Vol. II uf the lirilisk 
Journal of Psychology. After being tented iu 
power Lo memorize, a cinas was dividud into 
two sou Lions of eqiiul ability. One was given 
practice in committing to memory 101) lines 
of poetry; a second Lest revealed tlmt as n result 
of its practice it showed Ion per cent more gain 
in power than Llic other flection. 

3. Begley, in his Ediicidiuo Process, Ch. XIII, 
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lcll.n of nn f*X|wriinml in whirli nflionl ehildrrn 
were irnincd l« Im imal in nriDimeLir papers. 

TIwv uliowed no tendency in improve llm nral- 
nnaa of papers written in eonnwlinn wiih nDmr 
mlijpflu. 

On mm pari hr Dir rnnrlminna of Ihcsm r*x- 
jKi.fimunis, n nmwlanlinl iinaniniily of opinion 
is apparent. It is Barred Ural wherever prar- 
lice hi nnr ejti>rri»* Inub In imp rove men l in 
minIIIrr. errlain nnwilm elriiwlil* ill IhiDi nre 
hlriilieid nnil call forlli iilrnlirnl rrapHnww 
which pm mule aiierww in lmili exercise* In 
Die mar ul Dm liilnU-rolly *yjiimriricnl nrn<ui», 
Die ninvrmeiiU nr riiMTiininnliuiui IwN wrrr 
iilenlirnl in character. Thin nnd Du* rlnw 
lihymnliiRiinl rtnilieclion nf lIn' lwn parte 
thrmmli llm rimnuM n.vxlnn nindr* vcr t v r*x- 
liTiHivr Irniudrrciiri* nf nnplircri power iimvi- 
liilik. From llmir experimente in ntaervAliuii 
it ml rslimnli 1 , 'I'lmrinlik*’ mill Wumlwiirlh nolo 
Die Intindcreiice nf aurh power* a* aprinM from 
(1) " ideas nf mcDiml nr ul Knirrul ulilily " 
iiripiintl Uimuuli Irniliinn. mmli ns Dm knowl- 
i >Iii<- Dull inic Iiii.h n lendeuey In nvrn^limnln 
nil it mini nml should innkr nn iillmvnimi’ fur it; 
nr 1.2) " furilily wilh ml will rh-mmla Dial up- 
penmil in iniiny nllier riiiiiplrxw,'’ such nn in- 
i-miw in llie speed nf eye innvrinriils. Comer 
and Aiiri-II rinpliiuTnm Dm jiniii in |mwrr uf 
i iMirriilruliiiu ulliution liy • liininnlinR " line* 
leiw kiunullmlir, nnnislir nml mulnr iwrnnipnni- 
liiunlH nf rcrilRliiliim." Snell dislncliuR »lr- 
nmiiu* appear when Die nlrnin mi riUeiilnin in 
imviirr, nml nliilily In mipprrwi iliem mny, 
Anjp-ll think*, niluuin* Dm power of i-mironlm* 
linn mi n variety uf iliflienll I:«7 >Uh in life. 
I'rntrswir Jnini'H ilei'lnr™ IlmL nil jiejirrnl im- 
provemi-iiL ill inenmrv nrin* , H Tmin Improve- 
mcnl in flu! iiii'Dniilrt nf iin ninririnu One mn.v 
iieruiml fur his nwn fnilmv in nhow irnnn- 
fi ri nce liv NU|i|iiiHiiiK llml lie Innl ulrendy 
niimleri'il liin ipmeml nmilniil uf rum milt inn 
lu rimiimry, mul llml pnriiiiilnr iinpruvenii'iii 
Win* ill Ilia eiute line lu MlelhmlH Dml ruiild lie 
applied inily lu Did pmclii'e imtlerirtl. Tim 
Hrliiml children in llm experiment nf Winrli 
hIujw llii! convenm cnae uf lillle cxperii'imn 
in memiirizliiR mul cniiticrpinil ureal improve- 
nii'iil in Reimriil nmLhudti. Klmrl nml Mcnmnn 
|irimlinil|y njtree willi Jallien. They Lritru Dm 
iinprnveumnl in memorizing nIhiwii in llieir 
ex peri nmn la lu llie Kriiilmd diumvcry liy eneh 
of wlml wiih lu liim llm muni eflii ii nl nmlliml 
nf nmninmiiiK, nml llm itnuluul HiininnIimi nf 
nllmr inellunlti. Fruekrr limln llml Llm im- 
liniveiiieiil in nmlliml in due lu " llm emmiK- 
lenl linn or Hiinie form uf nunnery," wliieli 
hiuvi'm n m it nelienm Tor Imlilinn llie nlleiiliim 
nml urriiiijiiiiK llm ninluriul lo lie mimniliereil. 

Tim illmilit'iil elnneiilri llml nre lima dis> 
LiiiRiliHlmd limy lie divided inlo Lwn uroupfi, 
lliuse uf eonleiil nml Ulnae of Turin. Ah ex- 
nniplrs uf eoiilenL eleumiiis we inily men lion 
hiiiiuiIh, eolurn, lellem, iiuiiHeiiaeayllnhleH, wnriU, 
olijeeb, kimln uf grumelririil lipiuvs. alnmlimlH 
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of mi-aani/riienl. idrns. rir. An mm Rrewa 
familiar willi snrli elrmenlm, llie power In re- 
ismnlM f Ihrni, lo nllciiil In Llm in wlirn l imy 
npjKoir in new filiinlimia, nml lu do wlml limy 
mum^l inrrpjiw The ideineiilrA id form mny 
!«' *<.nid lo rniminl nf ihr rliahiPleriiiUen DmL 
various siltmlhms prrwol ns prid'h iiiH for Die 
nUnekin^i mind, rlius wr reroKnicie one nii- 
iinlion n« a problem nf rneinoriiiiiiK, wlinrn 
from llm iinlnre of llie mnlerinl n juirlirulur 
nmihial id romniillinn lo memory mny he 
prdally useful Aiain, we may r< , eiiRiiii!e llio 
iierxl nf p.arlirnlnr ndjiinlnmnls id percejilinn, 
mieh nn eye iii<ni'iiii’iiliiwhirli we luive nlriwiy 
praeliml. AH nilunl i>mn ili nuiiol inljunLmnnLa 
nf nUcuiinli, jmiiuu nT vrhirli inny invnriidily ho 
nrecswiarv, while ollierH mnv miil e»i[ieeiully 
apeeifir kinds nf nmli-rinl 

We iilwnT llml Hrnmnl.a nf form nml elo 
nn-iiis nf rnnlenl nre iipially «|iiTifir, erpinlly 
rnpnlde uf ihlinilion. Moreover. Imlh lire 
rnpnble id Ki-imrnliitnlinn; llml in, Imlh may 
mipe.ar in n, vnriely of .'HliiiK*. The priihlein 
hi H'-iurnl irniniiiK in llien ipiile nmniieli inieiif 
disripline in rnnh'iil nn il i« nf ilitmipliim in fnriri. 

A I teller •livision id meulnl ilim-iplilie wnillil 
yirld lwn |din.w*H, whHi we mny ilemmiiiiiile 
njieeifie ili**ri| i| im* nlul n*'lie nil iliHcipline. Hpe- 
rlfir disripliiie ritiiHlol h in Dm niinlvniH id Die. 
uperifie i lrim nln whirli nn* fniiiol lu lie deridve 
in ililvrminiiiK rerlnin reneiioiix, nml llie. 
prmliei 1 liy whirli llm upproprinl' 1 I'rimliini in 
Hindi* Die hid i'll mil ri-fpolmi* In eiirli rlniiinil 
lion* dixeriminnlisl. (irner/tl ilixeipline eons'iHlH 
id irnininH in lie* n euHiiiiinn nf ilune ileriwivc 
eli'liieiiM in n vnriely id nililiilioiiH. 

Tile ni|i'i*(undid (I'niwfemini of miy remill id 
prnrlin* or exiierimire iI>iii-ii>Ih upon liuLli 
lliew pluiws uf iliHripline. Tile fniliire lu IriiliH- 
fir nenlimM from nrillmielir pilprnt lo (illmrii 
in IhichyV experiment is, dmiblh-sn, due lu 
mime limit id pllieiriiry in hnlli reH|iei*Ui. The 
p|n*i*ilie dimipline fnileil in nllnrliiiix llie re- 
ni'liom* eminiTli'il wilh iieitlucss wiih elenienlH 
whiidl ill liny nilunlinn \ver« expunled In mil 
fnrlli lln•xi' reni'liiiiiN. Tho xiiKRenlion whirli 
in Did |inmliri* wiih iisnnriiileil wilh iienliieas 
win* mil llm llimiuhl id uny exereimi Lo Im pre- 
nnnli'il lo llie iiiHpeelioii id n leuelirr, lull rnllier 
llml id an nrilhiiuTm piippr lo he pri’HiuiLed 
In n Li nrlier u’An itminln on urnfrirn.i. Very 
nnluriilly, when liny id Iliem.' fneLoni wan nh- 
aenl, llie ehihlrnii fnileil In iniike llm respnime 
whirli win* iixMiirinlml wllit llm onliru uronp. 
Or if, iih in likely, we mny mill llm enininuiid 
of Dm leuelier In i|imnlion llm erilienl huhuimiI- 
inj( HliiiiuliiH Lii pul forlh (.lie. elTnrl dexireil, 
llien Llie reimou fur llie hmk uf Irnmdereiieu 
wm* llml llm ideiilind eleumnl llml iirovnked 
llie di .Hirud renelioiiH wiih idixenl from nil Llm lest 
iniiLeriiil. Nn ehilil wnillil lie ni iil mihwH Llierc 
were Home renHun for iL. und there wiih im remum 
for llm elTiirt involved in rimex where iL wiih 
mil rei|iiiri'd. In llur Hmnnl pluce., the nx- 
lieniuenl illiiHlmleH llie Inek nf tiny aUcinjib 
04U 
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to secure general discipline. If the children 
hail been trained to be neat not only in arith¬ 
metic papers, but also in ninny others, anil if 
many teachers had conspired to enforce Lliis 
demand, it would have been much more likely 
that the children would have recognized in some 
new paper that they were required to present 
an occasion for the exercise of the. virtue in 
question, Such Rtmornl training would add to 
the cfTecL of any amoinil of specific drill on 
neatness in any one connection. 

The experiments on the efTeet of training 
motor adjufllmenls brought out especially Min 
fact of interference. This Professor Judd calls 
a form of transference. The effect «r praclico 
in one activity may lie either Lo interfere with 
or Lo nid success in nnoLhcr. The cnuHes of 
interference are twofold. The lirst is tho 
failure to attach the reaction in question lo llm 
elimulus wliich is alone that to which it should 
constitute the response. The situation is not 
analyzed into the factors that make this or Llinl 
response desirable. This dillicully is illustrated 
in Judd's experiment. Here the assistant 
docs 110 L realize that he is in his pranLii-c cor¬ 
recting mistakes in placing the pencil. Much 
less does he realize the diameter of the mistakes 
thus currucLed. lienee the rc-spoiisc of correc¬ 
tion, which is learned in the practice, extends 
to eases whore the opposite response should lui 
applied. The various eases are not distin¬ 
guished, and since all seem alike, the same 
correcting reaction is made In each. Thu 
Bccund source of interference is found where 
in a new situation one should make Lu u cer¬ 
tain stimulus a different mielion Limn the one 
originally learned. Thin is illustrated in the 
experiments of Hergslnim and Mliiislcrhcrg. 
llero the different mictions were arbitrarily 
filLed to the stimulus, In the prurLirul emer- 
I'ciirics of life this form of interference arises 
because in different conditions the same sLimnliiH 
should ho responded lo dilTi.-miLly. In such 
cases one must learn lu react according lo eir- 
c u ins tan ces. Hueceiwful tmiisfen-iin: depends 
upon the accurate discrimination of each de¬ 
ment in the situation Hint is critical in refer¬ 
ence Lo the reaction, and either the lialiit or 
the mental grasp ami judgment Mint correlates 
these, and from lids complex suggestion initiates 
the proper response. 

From Llie practical point of view specific dis¬ 
cipline resolves itself into Llm analysis and drill 
of the schoolroom. It iiiuv lie said that here 
the work of our schools is least open In criti¬ 
cism. However, it may well bo that the re¬ 
actions Unit we wish Lu have transferred from 
Hchoolwork to life un* nut in tin* school ullurlicd 
lu the name suggestions licit should cimstilule 
their more universal stimuli in elfective con¬ 
duct. For example, lla 1 lialiit of iicaLiuss may 
be suggested by llm merely adventitious sug¬ 
gestions of subject or teacher or sehiinlrunm 
work, rather Liam by a sense of llm general 
sort of situation that mokes neiilness desirable. 


Hut if llm school often fails in specific disci¬ 
pline, much more likely is it to fail in that which 
is general. The habits that it teaches aro 
provoked by suggestions that lie imbedded in 
a more nr less constant set of surruuiulings. 
Outside this environment they may not be rec¬ 
ognized. The physician who learns Ids art 
from a hook may well fail to note in the sick¬ 
room tlm specific symptoms to which ccrtniu 
forms of treatment concerning which lie bus 
read apply. The strange situation distracts 
the attention. confuses Llm. analytic power, 
and the mind fails Lo single out the spccifia 
clews that nru associated with the proper ther¬ 
apeutic procedure. Teachers have come to 
recognize the difficulty, and in a general way 
the solution proposed is Lo nmke Lite nliuun- 
phere of the school resemble ns much ns pos¬ 
sible Lhnfc of liTe. When the conditions of 
learning approximate in nature and variety 
Lo those of n ppl lea Lion, one can ho fairly well 
assured Hint successful transference will bo at 
the maximum. 

In conclusion, it may lies said that Llm anal¬ 
ysis nml the experiments of psychology Imvc 
done away with Hie conception of a vague 
general improvement associated with mental 
activity. Disciplinary values, like conleut 
values, lire specific. They consist in learning 
Llm decisive suggestions Lo action, in associat¬ 
ing therewith the proper responses, and hi 
learning Lu recognize llicso suggestions in new 
situations. Thus the school has before it a 
definite, even though a difficult problem. .So 
fur ns discipline is concerned, Lliis problem 
means first the selection of the reactions limb 
have the greatest value, second the deLcrini- 
nulimi nf wliul is the true and universal occa¬ 
sion fur each rciiclimi, together with modifying 
or exceptional immliLions. Finally, we Imvo 
Llm problem of drill and of application, of 
specific and of generul discipline, such ns will 
insure llm successful utilization of Llm ImliiLs 
which the school Ims elected lu tench. 

E. N. II, 

See Auiuty, (iuscuAi. and .Swimai.; Diiillj 
Eki uiit; Haiut; Valukh, Educational. 

Rcfenwcna: — 

lliJNNKVr, ft. J. Formal Di'm-tpliiip. (New York. ICOfi.) 
Arfur.ihuii. Vol. XXIX. May. Win. 
liiliinilviniil Hrcinv. Vol. I,XXXV], June, IllOH, 

IIkik. IV. 11. .Uinfril /JiVjjginr; mid IiVucnfi'onal 
l'nlur.i. (New York, IIIIRI.) 

II'.Hiica. M. V. /iWuruliiiii rin Adjustment. fNuw Yurk, 
limn.) 

Tiioiiniiihi:. K. L. Kfliroiliwml Paythofaoi/' (New 
York. Ill 10.) 

FORMAL EDUCATION.- -A term iqi- 
plied to liny training or education which is 
given in u direct, conscious, and Hyslcinolio 
iimiiner, us opposed to the kind of dcvelup- 
mciiL which is incidental Lo life. In this sense 
what olio learns outside of school represents 
a child’s informal or incidental cdiicutiim; 
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wbHl ho Rains through tutoring fir til fichonl graphs k n unlural method. The ufle of formal 
Is liia formal educaLinn- Thus the end of mcilimU iri leaching procedure hna its vnJuo 
school life in spoken of w» UipcImp of llir iirrlml in Riving the Ifttchrr » lamer rrmlrnl of hia 
of formal cducnlioii. The name fniulnmenial own leaching lfehnir|Ue or nf the mfilial nn- 
dia line Lion is also applied in the rlnRsi lira lion livilie» of childmi, Ikginnm in lunching find 
of llm influences of school life itself. U'lml It very rsmilinl In iirnnwlhy givrii stapa qo no 
the pupil gains through the direct ami ayntcni- la ovoid diflujuiipga. And nil Iwwhcn* find it 
alio instruction of the cliuwrnnm, I Inti U, useful lo wparnle the nm.nl pry of n aulijocL 
through the study uf tliu JUibjrrla of the cur- Inlo steps, in order llinL MHcifir pninln r.f dif- 
riculum, is Inn filrnml irmirurlinii. as opposed ficully may In* hirntori. Tlum the full written 
to the Incidental inlluciuvH of eclir.Mil life, which expression of llicgoluliiin of n |«r<»l >l« in in nrilh- 
nro exerted through the encinl life, the play- met if is ipiile uiiimlnral, na many rnlrulniinim 

a round nclivitii-s. Hie ‘ government nml the could lip iM’rfiiriiieil in< ntally, lull n full fnrnml 
iflcipliun of tliu school. _ Bhiloinenl is* valuable in revealing the child'* 

Formal instruction nr educftliun, however wlmli; activity, nnd «a exposing each tvenk- 
vnluilhlc, needs Ui lie supplemented by many ness reijuiring correction. Ton cxrlwuvn u use 
and varied experience uuLaiilc the classroom. of fnrinul metInula was chiiracli rLiie nf early 
An Individuals cumplele education is gained Ainerirnn tcnrliing. l'ri'SM'iil-ilny pmrlien makes 
through the contacts of his whole life under n relnlively luTger use of less formal nml lliero- 
whalever institutional inf!unices these innv fore mure nnUiral melhmls. II. H. 

bo Rained. Hchnnl educiilhui is only pnrLinl; .Sit! Natiiiai, Mktiiiiijh; Hkcitatiii.n, 
it falls to provide a complete series of expert- Mktiiiui nr TliK. 
encen. While it gives much in a thoroughly 

accurate and syntcinalic furiii. it fnH|ueuliy fails FORMAL STEPS OF PRESENTATION, 
to give a pradical nrguiiualhm In knowledge — Sms Aitisiickitiun ; Methuii, Hbskiiai,. 
so that the. fads and principles giunril are 

cloudy lumicinUid with urlunl problems and FORMAL SUBJECTS. — See Fijjim and 
ordered sn as In provide w prupcrly controlled Cuxtbst. 
conduct with reference to them. The fnrinul 

education nr tmlioula in pnrtirular Lamia In FORMAL VALUES.—See Content St;n« 
redricl itself in thn iulilb/rUml level nf enu- jki-th ; C'nrimE nr Study, Tiikoiiy nr ; Koiim 
flciouani'M ; the BdiHiliiliUcs whirli evnlunlo asii Cuntpnt, 
siLuPLtioiiH nnd Uie skilled udinnn which modify 

them are Urn often limluretnphiwdsti'd by dnas- FORMAL WORK.—Sri? Cnsresr Run- 
roam Uudmcliun, Mude.ru educaUmtnl theory jecta ; t'mumv. uv Ktuoy, Tuv.uuv uv ; Funu 
rceORiiiaen this truth when it suggests Hint liio and Content. 
complete curriculum nr tliu mcIiimiI rnimmU nf 

all Llm school activities, whether they occur FORMALISM. — See Funw and Context. 
□n playground nr in reeitaliou; and modern 

practice, in lino with thin belief, encourages FOIIMATIVE PERIOD. ~~~ Sec Infancy. 
supervised play, self-government, and various 

forms of organized sociability among children. FORSTER, WILLIAM EDWAIID (1S1R- 
In a similar nminicr, thn influeiicea nf Imme 1SS0). — English edurational Bluti miiiiii; wna 
neighborhood, religious and nther mmlns of horn lit Hriulpole, lIorHel, tin? only child uf 

inBliluliunal life nrc regarded ns ilimindly William Funder, u di voletl nml widely traveled 

iicccaHary BUppIcmcnLl to Liu: flrliuol. IT. a. niinisLer of the Soeielv of Frii iiila, why died in 
SooCounae op Study, Tummy ot?; Rduca- lK/il in VJml Temnwee while on a minimi 

tios; Educatios and IxHTiiuirriosi End in urging tin* nluiUiiou of nepm alnvery, mol of 

Education; E.wiimismk.vt; Family Educa- Amin, aider of Sir TJinmna Fimrll Jinxion. 

tionj Foil UAL Dibcii* i.ine. The penetrating influence* of a Inline life which 

waa fit mice nu&Lcrely aiinple, miltivaLed, iialu* 
FORMAL METHODS, — A procean of ral, fervent, mifliiipliinKly cniiMHLenL. nml her- 

teaching which follawa n more nr Iran nrli- men lull liy the praclieal idcnlism id tin; Society 

fieiul order nr manner. The tiw formal afep* of of Friends, fixed Furaler'n eliuracter nml Lone 

1/ic rcrifnium rniialilule ft elnome iiiKlnure. of of mind, muking him. like John llrighl, n typi- 

n fnrnml procedure in leaching. Many other mil Quaker nuteaniim uf Liu* Viclorian era. 

exiiliijilcH might lie riled. Teaching thn ail- Thrmighmil hi* life Fnralnr, like linnklu, wiib 

illLiiin epinhinuliiniH in llm order in whirli Uiey m*naitivi< in the influence uf iihnervaul and 

ftpmmr in HyaLciimiic IhIiIch rather than in the clenr-aighled women, nml never eipiully ul Inn 

order of lliuir need in il eftmi in point. Learn- ense nr in avinpulhv with the men with whom 

ing to miniinriM a imem line hy I.rather than he lnul diieflv Ln act in puli lieu) ulTiiirn. Ilniuglit 

jiy wlmlcH or thought unilH ir nnnthcr. Siiciliug up in a religimiH Hiiciety in which men and 

molnled word* in Ii h t.u or cnlmniiH ia a formal women lnul uipial influence, he never loljiialed 

mode of procedure, wliemm spelling words in Inuimdf nfterwanlH Lu Llio dilTcreiiL Hlumlnrda 

the context of menniugful aciilenccx or para- which prevailed in thufic wider circles of Eog- 

QdH 
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lish life in which the views and interests of mittcd to the Cabinet, a fact indicating a sin- 
uien were traditionally paramount. Ilcnce, gular underestimate or the imporLanco of the 
in Ids political career, Forster, though univer- education bills, the preparation of which, 
sally loupected, was constantly moved to an through his place in the government, fell chiefly 
irritation which a more supple character would Lo him. 

have concealed, hut which his mi Live awkward- Two great measures give Forster a permanent 
ness of maimiT rendered conspicuous. Iiis place in the history of English cilucaLinn, In 
passion for public affairs, like his father's mis- 1H0II he conducted the Endowed Schools Bill 
Huinury zeal, was free from any Imsc LainL of ill rough the IIijuho of CoinnionH. (Bee for 
vanity or self-iuterest, and sprang from an in- details Enuowku Simoom Acta.) 
tense desire lo guide public policy by wluiL lie On Feb. 17, 1.S7C1, Forster introduced, on 
believed to lie tin; principles of tin: Christian bnliulf or Mr. Gladstone's government, Lho 
faith. But his evangelical ardor fur sociul Elementary Education Bill. (See for details 
reform ipiiekly cume intocuulliut with some of England, Education in.) It was tin* out- 
tho complex forces which were, at work in the come of many years of philanthropic agitation, 
English political struggle, and the power, or and, in its original form, burn marks of aina* 
even the existence, of which his early (.milling teurish draftsmanship, combined with pro- 
hml mil prepared him lo foresee, photic hut premature anticipation of the. future 

Educated at home Lill thirteen, FnrsLer went trend in English local government. It ia 
for live years to (Junker scluiuls in BrisLol and said that Mr. Gladstone, though Prime Min- 
TnlLeiihuin. Ill consequence nf his father's isler, could hardly be induced by his colleagues 
misgivings ns Lo a political career for his son, Lo give his mind to the details of lho problem 
the youth was sent into the woolen business, before the hill was introduced. ForsLer, 
first at Norwich, then at Darlington, anil though not a member of the Cabinet, bore the 
finally, in JK-J1, ut Bradford, Yorkshire, whom brunt of tin; husineas. The object, of the, bill 
he joined William Ficon, a woolen iimuufac- was, in Forster's words, " to complete the vol- 
turer, in a partnership which lasted till unlary system, lo fill up gaps, spilling the 
denLli. During his business career at Brad- public money where it ran be done without, 
fold, ForsLer was energetic in Hie aLudy of procuring os much as wc can the assistance of 
social lines lions, uml was brought into pcrnoiml the parents, mid welcoming os much as wc 
contact wills Hubert, Owen, Thomas Cooper, rightly can the coiipcriUiuii and aid of those 
Lho Chartist, Frederick Druisim Maurici', and benevolent men who desire to assist their 
John Sterling, nnrl into in Lummy with Thomas neighbors.” In preparing the measure, For¬ 
mal Juno Welsh Carlyle. Thus, while Hlill a Hlcr was greatly helped by his friend, Canon 

provincial uuuuiCucUiror engaged in mi umduua Jackson of Leeds, uml showed himself to have 
business struggle, In: was inlinilLed lo the eir- inherited the tradition of .Sir James ICay- 
cli! of those who, on Hie progressive side, were Shuttle worth, who always believed Hint Die 
among the intellectual and moral lenders of progress of English iintinnal education would 
national life. In lfffiO he married June Martha, be best furthered by a succession of cimenriluls 
Lhu el lies l daughter or llm late Dr. Thomas boLween the great religious dciui min a Linns and 

Arnold of ILngliy. Taking, artel* his marriage, the .Slate. It is dear that Forster's mind wa- 

au increasing pari in public affairs, lie boenmo vein I between two different conceptions of 
prumiiient ns no advocate or Parliamentary public elementary education. Was it to bo a 
reform mill ns nu eager champion of the Ahull- great .structure of cdiicnlinnal discipline reg- 
liomsL Parly in Lhe United Stales. with whoso ulntnd by the Hlatc with the aid of lueal au- 
policy in regard to negro slavery he had inherited thoritics, providing the basis for secondary and 
from his father and from liis mother’s family technical cduealion, ami closely related at nil 
a profound sympathy. In 1801 he was elected points lo those other branches of the public 
Member of Parliament for Bradford, which servico concerned in social welfare? Or was 
city lie continued to represent Lill his dentil in it to lie, in the main, an eleemosynary work, 
j8JIG, Willi Bright and Colulen, lie threw comluclcil in great measure by Lho churches, 
the whole of his Parliamentary influence against maintained pnrlly from the voluntary sub- 
nny attempt to recognize the Confederacy in seriplions of the henevoleiiL, with the aid or en¬ 
tile Amcmun Civil War. In IHflfi he first on- larged grants from the Statu mul supplemented 
tim'd nllifi; us Under-,Secretary for the Cnloniirs by subsidies from local rates, but content wiLh 
in Lord UusscII'h government, uml, from Liu: a somewhat low staiidiml uf attainment, and 
experience thus gained, became a li foiling nil- shorn of costly ambitions to branch nut into 
vneule uf imperial federation, his acimplnnen secondary mul higher education ? The hill 
of which ideal, in mum; ways sn foreign lo wns a compromise between them) two views. 
Quaker sympathies, may lie traceable in part Nothing else was possible at_ Llm time, The 
Lo llie influence of the Arnold family trudiliini. civic ideal ill mliienlimi was still in iL h infancy. 
When Mr. GladsLom: became Prime Minister, Tim aid nf the religious bodies and of lho 
in Novemlier, ISfiH, Forster joined Die govern- benevolent subscriber wan still indispensable 
meat os Viec-Presirloul of the t'mnniilLce of to success, while Lho opposition or the churches 
Council on Edueutiun, hut was not then ad- would have been fatal to the Parliamentary 
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|iriiH|ii rl.M Ilf Lhc niernttirr, if (ml in llir* llmiMi of 

(... rrrLuiidy in Hu* linage nf Lords, 

Hill 1'orMer'N henilnnry between llirsr Ivvii 
I deals lay deep in his pnlilieid 
On miif side hr; wiw drawn Inward hold Mull* 
noliun; mi llm iiIIht aide hr? was nUmeled 
by Ihe gencrimily of Hu* relinioiiN Imditu nml 
by llm vjirii'il clinrilies of private brnevnlriirr. 
l'ridmhly llm hidden ciiiim' wliirh produced 
this heniliilirni between l»vo cniiHirlinif i'lrnln 
whm bin profound belief in llm iimwily nf rr- 
lipinuN irdhleiuir-N in linliitnul iiluml'uiii. Hr. 
fcirciMiw llinl any tiuhiiniLe ulnlo orRiiiiunlimi 
of Hcliunls win ill) iimviluhly lend u\ wriiluriwi- 
liriii. On llii! oilier bund, he perceived llna 
vnlunlnry ilcuiuriinnlioiMtl I'lTnrl lia>l rum- 
jilnUly failed in grapple with ediienlinmd 
liiMililiiliiiii, mill mini therefore Im HiipplenmiiLed 
by Hlnlv nciioii, cumlmii'il with llm efforts nf 
{tirul niilhnriUim. Him Hprri'h mi tin* (iral rnid- 
inl> reflects lliis ilimliLy nf pnr|msi>. 1 1 also 
nIiiiwh llinl bn Ini'l liM.li; roiieuplmn of Lhc in- 
CY Ruble rnal nf llm ay slum nf imlimml edn- 
nnliiin which Im was inlrmbn-iriH- “ After 
all," Im Hjiiil, " il 'in but u very hi mill mullnr 
im ri'uunlH llic rail', An ciliinalinii rau« will 
wivn llm prison niU> mnl llm )iiiu|irr rale. Il will 
mil Im a speeinl rain, IniL a nbitru.’ mi llm poor 
raltf. Hill hIiiiiiIiI il exceed :W. in llm LT faurl 
I du iioL believe iL will luiniiiiil in anyiliiiiR 
likn llmL mini in llm vii.nI nmjnrily of main), 
limn llmrii \h a cliumi; iu llm bill which nllpu- 
1 1 »leu llinl llu,'ri! wlinll lm n vnry rniiHidcridiln 
cxlrn Traill rniL of I'nrliiinmnlnry viiIcn." 

Throughout llm pmwiiKe of Llm bill. Knralrr'a 
imrmiiinlily luul great irillimncnmum llm I'liiirm'. 
of nvmilN. lln wiui lirufiiiinilly iiilrriwtnl 
in Behind r|un«lioiiH. lln iviin inliumlo with 
many nf iluiHi! wlin luul Iuiik experience in 
nclinnl AiliiiiiiiHlrnlinn inirl iu li-arliing;. lln 
Hlorjrl midway between llm nilvimulr-i nf inil- 
vunuil luiblir. cnnlrii) nml llm friends nl vol¬ 
untary cnlequim'. He. wnH a link Imlwnnii 
llic two cdiimcliiiR iilcftla. llu wiw n nn-diulor 
between llm Iwo opposing fnrcuH iu iiiiliniiiil 
lift;. lln was n ilnnumriil, lull nul a m'uidnritil; 
nn nnlcul Hiipporler of religious inlhmnciiH in 
education. bul nl Llm haiiir linm u bulinvnr in 
Llm pussihiliLy of unilcil ('hrisLian leaching, 
llm Hpirii nf which would Irnmmniul denumi- 
unlimud ilia Li we linns. In Una last riaipiml llm 
iiilliiunniH nf hia (Junker ii]i-liriiiKinjc worn 
cluur, jiiHl an in Iuh iniTn union Lmvunl nUUe 
ufforl in nrKiiiiiziiiK naliiiliul cilmiilinn ii|iini 
broadly Christian lines, w« riiii hit llm inlbmimu 
or llm ideals rd Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 

Willi llm real of l , 'orHlur’n jiuliLirnl curcer 
Hum nriii'lo in mil coimorimil. Il iinial Hiillir.n 
lo nay Llmi mi more cnurngeiniH nml iliHinlrr- 
uisLihI Minimal- over nerved in a llrilisli rov- 
orimmiil. M. 15, H. 

Roleroncos ! — 

I) fell on n ri/ of Nalionai /Jiiwra/iAy, 
liumiouHv:, I,. T.. nrul JlAMMnmi J. I„ l.onl l!u>h 
house, a Memoir, (Lumlou, 1005 J 
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M'lBi.r.r, Jouv, Lift of II’. /f. filniUtonr, ([/inilnn 

\m\.) 

Hkii>. T IVCHTW". /.i 'Jr r/ ll’i/Jvirn Fonlcr. 

law*.| 

Vrrl-ilim llf|«ui "I lli/’ Jli>lwiin in I’ailiaim'iil nn llm 

Wi’iiir-Jllalj' ivloralioii Hill. IN?ll. 

FORT WORTH UNUTEHSITV, FORT 
WORTH, TEX — A rmilimjilidiml innlilulinn, 
rlmrliTUil in 1**1 u« llm Tuxan Wi-duynn 
("ulli’H 1 ', llm |irn«uiil lilln liuiiiR wnirnl iu |HKB. 
r J‘li"rc ar* 1 imiinInim'il n« purl nf llm univrraily 
n Hiib-jmailnuiy, nn nrndiiny, rnlli'Ri' nf lilinnil 
urlH, mnl huIiihiIk nf rimmmrri', pliarinnuy, anti 
imrsiim. SimlruU arr udmiUi-il in Uiu r,ul- 
Iuru bv mriilirnlr nr nn i-xiiminalinri rui|uirc'- 
nmnlu cpiiviilniL ii|i|irnximni'ly i<i fmirLri*n 
unilH, IJiRrucH nm Rraniuil in nrls, Hriunri', 
iliilnwipli.v, lilurnhirr, nml mi diritiu. Tilts cul- 
uris I ms it fniully nl lliirlylwri. 

FORTUNATUS.VENANTIUS. (MONORIUS 
CLEMENTLANUSj. — f'lirislinn jirmi; linrri in 
(bull .TUI .i.ii. lln Hlmlind Rrummnr, rlmlnric, 
nml pm-iry nl llavctimi umb r llm Imsl nniHlrrs, 
ilia |iilKrirnnur In llm liunb nf Hi. Marlin of 
TmirH in rhxi riI miI in bis prinripal pnuin. Ho 
lived fur KiHim years nl llm rmirl nf Hiflelmrl, 
KiiiR nf AiiHlrnsin, in Imimr nf wliomi wrdilinR 
Im niiii|iii!mil mi I'piiliulnniiiiin. Hurt 1 , Im m> 
iplirerl Rrunl rujniUilinn iin ii pimt. biilur nn 
Im wiw unli rlmimil by l)uui'li IMiuili'Kiliul nl 
llm Abbey of Si,I'mix, wliiuli aim luul fnmnlutl 
nl l'niili'n*, where Im mmiiiiieil Ilia lilernry 
nml philnmi|iliienl purauiiH wllli nrilnr. lbs 
nunpii.nil many liven id llm Hiiinla, LhenlnRienl 

Irenlim'H, ami ..inn. lie wmle iiiiiny I,nlin 

livmriH, (lie iinixl fniiimiH nf wliieli nn! llm 
Kexi/fn Hiuin nml l‘ntige Unnun. He wan llm. 
fir.Nl lu line rliymi'M Mirmuifiiny nml in nmuLer 
llm (nmliiiie lelrnmi'ler. 1 Iin pnelry iviin llm 
expiring rflurl id Lln; Lrdiil Miimc in (Iniil, 
and lm was llu* luul imvl nl llm periuil prend- 
iiiR f'liiirli'iniiKiie. Ilia wriLiliRN nre vnlunblo 
iln piislurm nf MernvinKinn aoomLy. In Hits 
freipienl iillurkn wliieli wern Hindi! nn p«Rnn 
wrililiRN iin miHuiUble fur hrlmnl uhi>, llm wnrku 
of I'uriuiinl um, parlinilurly Ida liyimiM nml 
pmsniH on Llm fijiiiils, rnmn lu hold an iin- 
mrLiinl priHiliun in llm citrrii'-ldiini. .IuhI befuro 
iis ilenlit Im lieranits Bishop of l'niliern. (Sco 
IViinpImliiiR, /ndoiieiw f/crmnuiriw, cli, 2L ) 

W. 11. 

Rofniancoi: — 

Cntbilir nnd llm mfi f iires llicrr ulvi'ii, 

iMiuNK. I'miruttfOia, Vul. LXXXVKI. 

FOUNDATIO N READERS. - ■ llendiiiR 
linukN lined in llm lirnL year’s work ill lenehiiiR 
eliildren In reiid ; limy mmnlly iuidiidis n primer 
nml a firsl render. Tlmy am apreially nr- 
riiiiKed an nn In givn n aiui|ilo I'mtlexl well 
williiu Llm experience nf llm eliild and cx- 

f iri'Haeil In words llm amiml of which in easily 
earned by Hie pupil. These fimmlnLinn 
readera aim In j»ivn a Inrue power in Llm ready 
recuRiiilion ami promineialion uf now words nl 



FOUNDLING HOMES 


FRACTIONS 


fiftht. They are usually, though nob always, 
arranged on n phonetic binds. Such basal 
raiders aim to pivo a fairly thorough mastery 
of Llio mcclmnicH of reading, ho lliat aubsc- 
queul rending may he mainly concerned with 
the getting of Lhu thought. II. S. 

See ILkadinu, Tkaciuko JIeijin.neiih. 


FOUNDLING HOMES. —See Ow-hans, 
Education of. 


FOVEA CENTHALIS, —TIir center or 
clearesL visiun in this retina. At thin point tlw 
retina is mndn uji nf conns uml Hmianry ccIIh 
only. Tim name is due to the fact that Lhe 
reLina ia lit this point .slightly depressed. 

O. II. J. 

See Eve; Nkuvous System. 

FOWLE, WILLIAM BENTLEY (I7D5-1H05). 
— EtlueaLiunnl journalist and author; received 
hia education in the public Mehools or Mas¬ 
sachusetts and nL Caleb ilinghum's school (r/.a.). 
lie organized tlio first inlermedialo hcIiqoI iu 
Boston, and was active iu tins immilnrinl school 
movement (r/.e.). For many yeara he wn.s 
connected as associate editor with Lhe American 
Annnls of KdwMion (q.a,). He wils the author 
of thirLy-six aelmul hooka, including readers, 
speakers, spellers, geogrnphica, grammars, etc. 

W. ,4. M. 

Rofaronce 1 — 

I]AiiNAiui. X wen can Joiirmrl of Education, 1H01, Val. 

X, mi. GU 7 Oil). 


FOX, GEORGE. — Fuiunuh, Educational 
Influence of Society of. 


FOX, WILLIAM JOHNSON (17S0-I801). 
—-Ail English preacher, politician,and man of 
letters. lie was Htrungly iuterraled in phil¬ 
anthropy and social reform, and belonged to 
the Manchester school uT Lhought. On hia 
election tu Parliament ns member for Oldham 
in 18-17, lie Look up the question of education, 
mid iu 1850 introduced a bill Lo provide for 
campulHory seuular education, lie advocated 
llio eatab bailment of Tree h almoin supported by 
local rates wherever inspectors reported an 
insulTicicncy of Helmuts. Tnachera were to 
be appointed, paid, and dismissed hy school 
coinmiLtoca. Where loenl bodies failed to 
establish hdIiooIh, Lhe Clommillee of Council was 
to step in. The progress nT Leuehers was Lo he 
encouraged by Lhe publication of annual reports 
by tlia Committee nf Cuuneil. Religious cilu- 
cation, however, was not to he given in rnle- 
iiiiiinLiiiunl aelioola, although Lhe. HLalo might 
Mtipporl ileimminaLionid hiiIiooIh hir mieeims in 
Hcouhir subjects, mid umingemenh might ho 
made for religimiri education of children of 
raLiHiidcil hcIiooIn at convenient limes. Fox 
supported hia hill by a manifesto of London 
workingmen agniusl Heelarianiam. He dis- 
tinguialied between education and inatruction 
or acquisition of knowledge, and emphasized 


the importance of efficient leachem, no matter 
how perfect the organization of a ocliool system 
might be. The bill was rejected by a large 
majority. In 1851 Fox moved in Lhe House of 
Commons 11 that it ia expedient Lo promote 
the education of the people, in England and 
Wales, by the establishment of free hcIiooIh lor 
secular education, tu be tmppiirLcd by local 
rates, mill managed by cnmmillcoH elected 
specially for that purpose by I lie ratepayers . 11 
On this occasion lie pointed out that sufficient 
provision was made for religious education in 
Llio fifty-ninth canon, and referred to the 
anxiety of the opposition for the religious edu¬ 
cation nf children other Hum their own. The 
work begun by Fox, wlm represented llio 
opinion or a lnrge body of people in Urn north 
of England, was taken up by Lord John 
Russell. Hut it required ncnrly Lwenly years 
more before these views were Lo be realized. 


RBforancBH: — 


Dictionary of Notional Hioaraphu. 

IIanhahii. I'orliaimntan/ IMalet, Third Series, Yol. 


r:ix. ii. 27 . 

Hoi.jian. II. English National Education. 
] HUH.) 


(London, 


FRACTIONS. — History of Common Frac¬ 
tions.— In general, il may lie said that Lhe 
anoicnls avoided fractions almost entirely, and 
by an expedient LhaL won very ingenious. 
Assuming a convenient unit of measure, let 
us way one Hint corresponds Lo Lhe modern 
yard, they then took Home convenient unit that 
was a fractional part of the first one, like the 
foot, and annUicr that was a fracLionnl part or 
the Hoeond, like the inch, mid so on. These 
mnnller units were really fine Lions of Llio larger 
ones, although they were not luoked upon in 
that light, Instead nf Lliinking of 2J feet, the 
ancients thought of 2 fecL (1 inches, and so for 
other fractions. TIiuh arose _ the ayatem of 
compound numbers (r 7 . 11 .), which played aueli 
an important part in all metrical work from 
earliest limes Lo Lhe nineteenth century. Just 
at present wc arc in a period tliat will hcr the 
decay of compound numbers, these being re¬ 
placed by Lite modem device of llio decimal 
fraction mentioned below. With the iilea 
explained above, the Romans, for example, 
generally divided their uniIfl into twelfths, of 
which wo have a relic in tho inch and in the 
ancient ounce. This radix wan chosen because 
it nllowH its half, Hurds, and fourths to be 
represented ns iiilngurfl, Hiuh covering the most 
important lmsineHS fractions. 

The arrangement of compound numbers 
was not NiillioieuL, however, for scientific pur¬ 
poses, and to answer thcao demands there early 
enme into existence anvoial kinda of fractions, 
of which two atill remain. Lhn common and llio 
sexagesimal fractions. II ia difficult Lo say 
which of lIichd iH Llio cnrlier, since the origin of 
each is lost in tho maze of ancient history, It 
ia natural Lo think that the common fraction 
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wjvh the firal, im in probably I In* rjwM*; lml in 
Hmrin rtwjii'i’la llm NrKnRiiiiniil i« simpler I linn 
llie uiu-iiml rommnn fnu'iiwiw v\i 111 which we 
nrc familiar, mill hence imiv linvi* hml a very 
rrinuli! iirigm. 1 'nr example,_ il i* simpler Id 
tliinlc uf 2 hoiira ! 2 W iniimU-a I" pertni'ld Hunt nf 

2|IU It. 

The cnrlicHli'Xlniil wnrk ileuling vvilli frnelinim 
in Him Ahim-fl (y.r.) pnpyriiN, uf ahmil I?IHi n,r. 
At lliia lime mily unit fraejimm wire refug- 
uizeil, wiLit Uim »iiigh.* i‘Xrr|ilii)ii uf Iwi.-lhinls, 
fur which llii’rc wiw n npreiiil Hvinhnl TIh-jh! 
unit friuiliriiiH were I’limmniily imlii-alcil l»y u 
h[imciiiI ivinlml, uinli-r which llu* ilcimmimilor 
was wrillen. Aliuu-s, Iniwcver, rrengnm'ii 
Mm lmnWily, lur purposes uf miilMpliraiiuii 
mill ilivisinn, nr having Mir ipiuMcum uf 2 hy 
n serin nl iimillii'ix, ami mi Im prepare. I a labln 
nf Musi* i|Unlii'iilH expressed in unit fniHium*. 
TIiuh hi* iljilci Mint 2 hi -- i ' 3 u- .'s + , 5 s + ,Ji 

Nil llial hr has i-.SM'iilially a lahlr nf fholi'UiH 
willl Mir lUlliHTnliir 2 . il will III* anlii.il I lml 
iippnixinmlc values nf Mic fraeiinii in i»m 
■liny In* nliluiimil hv hiking Mm ,111111 nf (lie lir«l 
n nf Mm unit frar linns. Tin* use nf nnil frar- 
(.ioiiH MKlriuli liver a lung jii'riml. 1 11 Mm 
Akhmiin papyrus («/.»•.), wrilhn upwards nf 
l we uly-five Imiulrril years after Mm original 
nf Mir AIiiiimh wnrk, unit frnclinna urn given in 
1’iHi‘iiiinlly Mm Minim iimmirr m in llm nhhr 
Ircnl'em, In Mm Miihlli* Arch in ri»in*|u* Midi 
forum with known n« siin|ih’ fTurlinns (Mrip/iVi-.i 
/rarlimii'x in muni* nl Mm iimmiicripl.s), and 
i!Vi*n im )u(r im IFiall Miili'ii, 11 niiiMii'imilicinii 
nf same nmril, Riven (lie iipinri' nf 111121 w» 
i:irill.i»*l J 1/1- The unit. fraelii.n is jiIku found 
very early in Imlia. In 11 rule fur Mn* upprnxi* 
mull' ipindniliire nf llm circle, perhaps im early 
ax Mm cigliMi century ».«•., Mm value nf a i* 
k'vi;" iw ri-.'i,..•ih’ "i.i.i. u 

eriiiivalinl In SJ.fIKSI • • • (Hre II. Dull, .1 
llinturij 11/ Civitiznlinn in Aurinii 7 infill, 
Ldllilnii, V11I. [, |i. 27 :i.) 

In Home llm niminerrinl frurlimiH were 
referred In llm ah, wlheli wiih Imikeil ii|iiin 11a 
mm uf llm ]irinri|ml noils. .Sixieen naxrs niinlii 
n f/eiim im. A twelfth purl nf llu.* ax wan Mm 
iirinVi (minim). Hence llm llinmins hail (lm 
following Hiilmimi liiwial iiimii uniL friii-linna;— 

SfuMipln n/ the na Xnmt 

1 11* ” ftdennriiin =** i'i h 1 '■ Dnnirii rnuiinri'n cl 

airiliriia 

n*»c» "* 1 rfeuiiri'i* -- i'i I- A llrtuirii mu in annunrin 

H iwim " A i/f'iirinu.v ” A + A ihrutni 01 /tuna airHiKUM 

rlr. .ii.. 

iSiilunulfijflM uf the 11* 

I UN ~* ff Fill id A PIN — iflrlmij 

J ni -- IriVuiiT i’i <1* ~ 1111 rin 

| (In - yiumrririn „ a .. fn»l 

ell.', i'|i!. 

1 'laeli nf Llii'Hi! fraelinns Inn) ili aynilail, anil 
a Mil nr Lime lymlml.H ns they exiHLeil in llm 
early Miihlle Ages limy lie m'eu in llie work 
arten (illribuled In lieile (ij.t.J, Ih rtdimr. 


I'nritirwn. lhr Paris i-.lilinn nf hill 

fljitni 1‘tnnin, T'ijihih I. p. mil),) (| n 

ruin* llie half wn#* enniliiunly r< pnn nl<'i| hy .S' 
(fur jrniii): Ih*’ lliinl l>y four ilinki, • « • 
inc.iniiiR i'i; llm fmiiMi hy Ihnc ilihki. iiu iire 
intt i'»: Mm sixlh hv Lw.i ami Mic Iwilfih 

(mm in) hy "im 'lek. Fnn'limis ili'l mil, liiivv- 
rv< r. play inn>h pari in llu- mcnamili' life nf 
Mm Hniimm* Varm t] in n .1 in Ins work 

mi lie* I.aim lanKMaim, nenlmin' niilv IweM'n 
fnmiinn", whilr M« iirnmn (II. wtiiihI renlury 
a m i zii\ I** mily iwn ne.r. Tim Irnraiul 
l*'i(liirin> >«f JM-viilu r ), in llm wivmih cein 
Inrv, im nlimm niilv i iRiil. ami five limiilreil 
y«-an lah r AHIuhnil nf IhiMi hj,r.| pi\rs only 
Iweiily-fnnr. 

Ilur iimMeiil nf wriliiiR ■*>> 1111 iixii fraelimiH in 
<lu ■ ' i-ssc|ilinlly I" llm llimlim, alMmiieh Miry 
ili<l lml mu' Mm har. Mrahinuguplu [i/.e.), 
willing in ili>' M-vrnlh ei.-iiliiry. iim <1 l fur J, 
nml Ml 1 inkura fc/.e.) Mill llu* lanir, Sn in llm 
Faimhril mnliii- , mrip(» g. ln ralJv «r fiml im liyr 
um-iI. even in r«laiiv*|v tm in [1 rn linmi. The 
A rain inlrmhii.il Mm Mar, hul Mu y iliil 1111 I 
use 1 lii'i fni 111 1 x. luiivi 1 v. Tin* earlii r niaim- 
irri|ilN nf|• ii fiillmv Mm 11 imIn fnrin, anil 
Hahhi hen I'./r.'i, ih living hii kuiiwlnlRi* fnnu 
Mine earlier wrili Ti. nlin iiinilii il Mm liar. The. 

• irei'ks Jiinl lhiliilllei wen*, uf I'niirae, unaware 
nf il, ulMinngh Mm foiliu r h;rl n Very gmul 
fraelii.n M'slmn. Kmly Itriiaii^nmi' wrileri 
Imi’filiuuallv illIe|ll|i1e‘l III I'nlllhlim llm I|i>1111111 
iiiiiimt.'iIh wiili lie* Araliie fnim*'. imin Mm case 

nf imil y| j . i' a ill llm w nrk nf lvi'iln 1 i l’MH). 

Hmim nf lhr liirly prinl.il iirifliiimliii niuillcil 
Mn-har eiiiin lv (n» in Mie llninherg iiiiMum lie 
nf I isni, iiMuth uiiiille*l il in Mimll friielimis, 
while n laining ii in lurgr mini (iik in IIiuIiiIIT'h 
work nf |Will, nml nllmm mniMeil il in llu* 
ease nf 5 uf \ nf 5, who'll was w ril l i ll 1 1 
Thus Ifylh-H (MilHl) remarks: " Ami here ymi 
pen llm linl fnn'IinliH In nil i Im'uir ii irim 
fraeiinii, wrillin wilh his lyin' as il niiglil m 
Lie — ami Mir nlln-r Iwn dial is In nay \ imil ] 
In Im wrillen willnmi »ny lyim na Muir va: 
nml unler 'ik." 

’I'Iii* nunm/rar/hm in fruvn llm I.ulin /r<inf/£rt’, 
In lirenk. Il is, llierefun*, a lirnken luiinhir, 
a fruKineiil. Tin’ ilame him mil Imiii al nil 
Hiiivenul. Mni'Miiils, fiilluwiiiR Mm eurlier Hiih- 
sieitl writ its, usml ralinH in his seienlilie Irenl- 
iiienl nf fruiTmns. lie Inals of llu* ennimer- 
einl frin-linn niuh'r llm Imiul Hr Minuiiia, 
Tills i|hi> nf im null* fnr fraeiinii was Very eniil- 
uiiiil aiiuuiH me'lieval wrileri, mil merely in 
ri'Hpei'l In Pi'XiiRi'ninial fi'jiel inlis, hill til an ill 
respeet In rniiiiiinii fraetiniiN. Thus in lllft 
Iwilfih eenlnry Aillielnnl uf lhMji iihwI 
nn’iiimiric, while nl nlmiil Mm palm 1 lilili' llie 
leurimil SiianiHli .lew, .Inhumm* llisiiuleimirt 
(Jiiliu nf Luna), preferreil frnrliinwa. Al llm 
liini' uf llm lirsl prinleil hunks, llie Iwn nnnica 
were iihimI inlerelmugealily, Tima lluswirl 
(lalll) nuj’h lluil .1/iuulm .sine frnchi) in/iii 
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fllfurl cxt(j 2 , , pnriiinU , gri,aiu\ ihe popular Gemma uh Zcier nnd Novier (as in RLife]’a Dcukchc 
Frisius (f/.i'.J MpcnkH (if frtirltnuvx, minulinn nnl Arithmrlik of liblfi), and in the early Dnil'll 
pnr/rs. In English, llui will’d " fraction " ap- uh teller and uormer (ns in the work of l'clniH 

pears early, Chaucer in liis Anlfnltibe (IH!)1) usiupe nf l. r i(i7) or Trhler anil Nnmtnr.r («s in llm work 

Llm riirm /rnmoii. Tim UiiliiuiN made use of nf Hants, I"i70). In English nn attempt wan 
unollmr Latin rout, riijiiiis, (whence rupture. made In depart from Liu- LuLin form, uh when 
n break), and derived this word rnlfu (plural UylliiH (115(H)) wroLc: " Numerator wliicli also 
Tiitti ). TIiuh l'lu-iiinlii (g.e.), in_ FIIM, lined frir more HlinrtiiiiHHo in sometimes nulled llio 

mill generally, Iml bIho fractium mid fradi. Tnplerum ur lop only: mid Llml Lhn lower Lerm 

From the Hiinm rnnl cninn llio early l 1 re noli jh vsimlly mill'd the Deiiuiniimtnr or dime." 
rrmjd, rompli, and roofs, and llm Spanish rncln A Himilui* line nf Lop and bam* in found in the 

The (lermann followed llieir usual plan of well-known Lulin arillmielin of Gemma 

Inking Teutonic roots ins Lew I uf Lnlin. Gram- Frisius (IfelO), whero mipmori nnd inferiori 

innteUN (InIS), for exanipln, ban a chapter Foil are ilIhii lined. It in Lo lie hoped Llml somo 

Pr&chai, in which lie speako id on igliehcr shorter names Llmu numemlnr and donoini- 
prunh [tvi'.lrher nuiu in Ink in frndim riennrl), iiuliir may Hiunn time come into general uhc, 
nnd Adam lliese {q.u.) Hpcnks id cm gchrtirhcnr, lint possibly llio deeny id Llm cninmnn frneLiim 
zal Thu DuLrh followed the liermnn lead (Have in very simple cases) will render this 
and Llm earlier hooka Imve mirli forniH an die unnecessary, 

ghehniken ghdnlrn (Raels, lfi70) and (the- The reductinn nf frncLinns in Iowent lerms 
tirol’cn (MuIh, 1040). The Teutonic cUHlom was a problem of comiidernblc difficulty beforo 
alTecLcd llm curlierEnglish writers, rii llml in the iuveuliun of Hie decimal fraction. Thus 
two nnoiiymmiB arithmetics id 15-1(5 and 107-1 no riiiiiI a writer ua Clnviua (t/.u.) imcd Llm 
wc find llm phrase "in hole numbers or in frneiioiiH ISiijSJ-S"! and lViVWui in examples 
broken." Similarly linker (lfidS) speaks nf lhal were of n pruelienl unliiri;, In order to 
" fractions or lirnken numbers," nnd uf n reduce mirli fraeiioiiH Lo lowest Lerma, for Urn 
11 broken of a broken." Even in llm first purpose of upernling with them, it was ncccfl- 
llative American arithmetic (Greenwood, 1720) miry lo find llm grcnlcst cnminon divisor (q.e.) 
there is n olmpter eulilled “ Finetiuns, or of llm Lwn terms liy the long divinirm method, 
broken NumberH," nnd Llm unnm expression nnd lienee llm presence nf this topic in the older 
appeared in Pike's well-known iiriLlnnuLin in nrillunclics. 

ediliojia well into Llm niimleenlh century. The mupicnnij nf nperalimiH in fractions 1 ms 

The prefix " common " wa.s originally used generally been regulated liy nnnlogy to llm 
to distinguish the fractions fruin the sexagesimal mopiencc in treating integei’H, beginning with 
forma. The medieval Lnlin expression was addition. Not iufmpii'iiLl.v, however, LJm 
fractions tiiihiirr.ii, wlmnee llm 11 vulgar " six teen lli-cen In rv writers followed Llm uiorD 
fraelimiH id llm English, an expression llmL pHyrhulugirul plan id beginning willi Llm imd- 
wns Renernlly lined in llm United Sintra until Liplicalinn nf fruelinufl. TIiuh llohert Ilecmde 

llm middle of Ihe iiiuelmilli century. Tim (r/.u.), who wrnle Ids Ground of Artfi about 

prefix " anmmun 11 is nut ho ree.eiil uh ih hiihu*- lJHO, suya: "There 1 h nn other nrdre to lie 

limes UioiirIiI, for Diggim, iih early as l. r i 7 !l, folnwcd in fraelimiH llmu there won in whole 

Npenks of " tlm vulRare nr eoininnn FrneliniiH." numhreH, for in whole immlnes Huh was the 
The(!oininmMlefiniliniud"friiclion"liaHbnen, nrdre, Nuiimrnliun, Addilinn, Hublraclian, 
nnd is, in HiiliHlanco, one or morn eipial pul ls of AIulliplicuLinn, Diuision nnd lleduciion, hut 
n unit. Tim more general definition, hr n in fractions ( Lu folnwo tlm same aptnesso in 

spcciul indicnlcd division, !h il Inter develop- procedyng front the ciisyc.il wonrkes Lo tlm 
nient, mid ns nil indicnlcd division is .still later, harder) we innate vac this nrdre of llm workca, 
ItaniUH (7.0.), Tor example, says Lhnt in (livid- Numeration, Multiplication, Ifiuision, Iieduc- 
ing a smaller nunilicr liy a greater 01m, a ipm- Unit, Addition, and Sulilracliii" (lofiS edition, 
ticnl exists llml is less than unitj’, nuu this is folio lliiii, v.). Of late we Imve relumed to 
nfrnclio aim pan. The fusion of llm two ideas, the Hiiggesliini id not lirgiiiiiiiiR with addition, 
of part and (puilienl, is relatively recent, and nil primary arithmetics to-day show how 
(For a discussion, nee Hubyniu, in llm IlilAiii- lo Luke 11 fruelinn nf 11 fraction liefnre. adding 
Hum MnthantUir.il, Vol. XIII, 2 , p. lHt.) two ur inure fiiielhms. Of tlm riper at ions, Llm 

Tlm names of Llm terms Imve undergone run- must dillieull to explain is division, Tlm old 
sideralile change. The medieval EuLiu imams mulhiid was lu reduce the fractinns Lo a common 
for uumhci'cr (imfiH-ivdiir) nnd uunmr (ilewini- ileiimninalnr and then divide Llm numcriiUirs, 
nadir) came into common uhm after tlm Arab nnd lliis is tlm plan occiisiuuidly pursued in 
fraalimiH lieeame generally known, mill par- (eiicliing liegitmers tu-ilny. Tlm Hindus knew 
lieulnrly iimmiR Helinlnrs in tlm fifteenth cm- the process of multiplying liy llm inverted 
bury. Minins tlusy were found in Llm curly divisor, us witness llrnlmmgujiLii'H (//.a.) work 
printed Lnlin ariliimclics, they were gcnernlly of Ihe seventh century 1 but iL was only par- 
ndopted liy tlm Latin mccH. The Teutonic lially recognized in the Middle Ages in F.urupo. 
laiiRiiaRcs, however, generally translated lliOHC It reappears as a stamlnrd nmllioil in Sliful'H 
terms, and they appear in the early Gorman ( 5 . 1 .) vlrif/nnch'ca Integra in 15 -ld. 
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Complex frnrliniiH urn mil bo mmlrni rw 
might In; Lhnughl In hi? llm case, for I1nhhi 
lien Kirn gives examples of llirin in his AY/r 
hn-Mitpnr, wriUen in Llu; Lwrlflh milury. 

Hlelory of Iho Decimal Fraction.—The 
derimnl fnuTum lias ctimr* in Hi ftnmrnl imr only 
within a rimUiry, ulllinutili llu- Llunjry wjih 
i.rrferHA hy 1001). One of llie nmsl iulerral- 
IIIK "[ Hie early inllUriirrM lending In ill* 1 ill- 
veil(inli nf the derimiil fraction was n rrrlam 
rule for ilio eslrnrlinn nf rrmU, expressed in 

imnlern aymlmlH hy v^/i«—In par- 
ill* 

- . v'fK'Kum „ vTttiuwni 

.inn ,,r .imT 


(fir; iwrliwl 


nrnreHs nf exlraelinR llie nml Ining *|uili' 
like inir present one willi deeim-dx. Thin ruh* 
vvjih known Ln (he Hindus, nml in JiiliniiiirM 
llinpnli*iu*iH in Llie twelfth century, and it 
impeurn again in I lie wnrkn nf Jofniiin vim 
(iiimiuleii (r. IMSIl-1112), l'curharh (IJiM 
1401), and llieir anrremmi milil lln* rinse nf 
llie aixlrTiilh celilury. The inusl inlcresliiiK 
nil'll from lliin rule in (lie ilirei’linn nf (lie ilrri* 
ni/il fraction Jippeara in rrrbiin Lillies nf 
ai|imm mills, in niiiinrrliim willi whieli die 
slaleliicnl is liluile Unit die niinilmrH having 
lieen nnilliplleil hy I.INKMNKI, llie roots are 
JIHIU limes Him large, 

Anudier influence leading Ln die invention 
nf Lhe ilerimal frmiinn was llm rule fur dividing 
mi ml i ere nf llm form n • III", nllrilnileil hy 
Curilnn (Ifillll) In Hegiuimiiiliiniis. This ap¬ 
pears in several iimiiiiHeripIs of lhe Jifleendi 
n'liliiry, an in lhe rmu> nf -17H III *■- 17, nml 
aOtJ -e II) := 5I)(V Jlorglii O JK1) elnhorjiliH 
IliiH rule, lull it appears in ils himnI inlrn-Miiig 
form in lhe rare nrilhnielie of IVIIoh ( 1-HI2J, 
wlm i m will in idy mink* imr of die dei-ininl 
point for llie firm lime in u prinh il work. 

Lilli r wriliTH rnmiminly used u loir fur this 
purpiiHe, iim wiim die nun; willi UndoffT (hV.'ll), 
Cimlun (Ifillll), Calnimn (1540), nml various 
nllier writers. liven ns lute, an lhe ]HIU edi- 
linn nr Pike's ArilArarfi'rfc (New Ynrlc, lHlfi), 
•1(1,101 in divided hy 7(100 dma: — 
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Tile find mail who nave evidenrn nf having 
fully cuiuprehemied (lie signilirnurr uf nil this 
preliminary wink serum hi have him OiriNlnfT 
Hililninr. whose Kxrmpi'fbilrhlt' nppmirei] ill 
Augsburg in l.Vltl. In this lie solves iiii ex- 
llHiple in eiiinlinmiil inlercsL, and uses Lhe hnr 
exactly iih we would line a dei-inml pninl tu-diiy. 
lr nlie man were In 1 in named ns the heat eii- 
lillc.il in he culled (lie invenlnr of ileeiimd 
friiidiniiH, Hnilnlrf luigld properly lie llie mnn. 
His work, however, wiih mil appreciated, mid 
apparently il was noL imderslood, and iL wim 
not on til I oW.'i (lint n trc'iitise upon die huIh 


jrrl. nppenred. 'lhe first In show by n specif 
iTenliae dial In* uiiih'nUrmd die riguifiruiirc n j 
thederjnmlfrarlian wasSli-viu (In IK -1020) who 
iiilhlidmd.M work upon llie aiihjrci in I'lejuisJi 
fullnwrd in lhe mime year ll'i*",) |,y n I-’roncIi 
iraiihlniinn This work, eiilillnl, Ln lUmt, 
new fnrdi (lm inclhud hy wliirli nil liiiMiu-Mfir.nl' 
ruhdimiH involvinn fraciioiin enn lu> performed 
an readily an if they invnlveil nnly InleEcru. 

The hislnricnf nie|wr in Hie invcnlinn nf dm 
deiMuml frai l inn mny hcraimmed up ns rnllmva; 
IVIIoh (14021 lined n rleriiiml pninl wle re nlhers 
Imd used n hnr, Iml llie idea nf llie dnimnl 
fraclion was md deYclopiil hv him. Hudulff 
()•VHP •iiip-mh-d willi ilcriinnl frnriinmi rlivirlv, 
iisinit n Imr for dm wpnriilrix, Iml lie did nui 
wrile upon dm I henry. Si win (IfiSA) wrulp 
upon dm ihenry, 1ml had a poor s.vmhiiiism, 
AIhiijI IIHHI wviml wrilera nlleniplVd lo im¬ 
prove llu* .Myinludiam, ami IlfirRij in 15112, 
ncCuidly uwd a column for dir 1 ilcriinnl |minl, 
willmnl llm en i n no hi ecxstti-siinnl marks, nml 
cniiiprcliciided ihi’ nniiiri 1 nml mlvimlanca uf 
IInw frnrlioiiN. || is (him ilillinill In pirk 
mil llie ncliuil invi nlnr, iiUIuhirIi llmlnlfT nml 
Slevin ur>’ eiilillrd hi llie innsl rrcilil fur 
hrinciiiR llm new nvsli in In llu* Qllcnlinn of llie 
world, Il may nls^i he anid (Iml the hviu- 
Imlisiii is hy no umniiH sflllml even ycl, In 
IkiRlnml VlHiVa is wrilleli 2H'4, r i; in lhe Uniliul 
Slnlcn il appears an '211 45; mi die ('nnliueul 
i( is Rivni as 2.1.4/i, nr nften n-s 2-1 u Imlecil. 
in Anicrica. we cniniiimily wrile iiinlcad 

of Kn.dS, In avoid furtrery 

Hliilojy of SenngeBlmnl PrucLlDns, - • Thu 
Inter Alcxuudrinii aMmiminent uwd a Myslein 
of fmrlimm Iniai-d i*n sixlicllis, nml dirnr lire, 
known an sexiiRieinml frmdinns. Thus ilicv 
wrnle, in iheir nolulioii. 2* 17', fur 21a, 2 s IT' Ifi 1 ' 
fur 2 + Hi d s ia Bl nml 2° 17' 4.V' IHI”' for 2 + IS 
+ iUa 4- iii'td- Tim medu vnl wrilera carried 
dicw fnmlioUH uiucli furiher, n« in dm work of 
Hild el-Miiridimi (Jleilr cil-/Mu Alum Aful- 
Allah Miiliaiiiiiird hen Mi>li»nihu d hen Ahmed, 
nf Cairn, r. I4. r jld, where 47“ .'il)’ 1 Q 25’ ia 
Riven ns MU" 45' 52" SO"' h* 7* a* 

45" 52* • •rcpinline after nr 111 (whirji is 
Ilia liml figure), an in 1 i-risliiig cxnmjAn 
nf a rireulalinp! eexnRrsiuinl. Tllnl iHcimi 
friieliniiH r'liuii• uriRinaily from llnhylnu is 
jieneriilly nssiiineil, llie Hlury KeeiniiiK In have 
Marini willi Aehilh h Till in h in llu* m-cmid nr 
Ihird reulurv nf imr era, I'liere is, however, 
no Rond iiiilimrily for die NliUeini’lil, uIiIiiiiirIi 
llm Unliyloniaiis need n mixed derinml and 
wxiiRcsiiuul milulinn. In dm Miihllu Arch 
llicse fiiii'linns were railed pliyeinil or nsLrii- 
noinieiil fracliuns. Tim lirri'k imlrniuliners 
rnlh'il of a cireiinifiTi'ijei* a ooT/Wj I.aliu 
grii'iun, whence [irnlmMy our wnnl drgrtc (dr, 
ilnwii, -i- grndiiH, n Hiep). Tin; Liiliri wrilera 
culled ^ of a decree pirrfl mniulo prfmn, and 
i L ]d of a ilegm 1 . pars iiiimdn gcaman, whence, 
liy evident nhhrcviulion, we have our ininiilcH 
and accuiula. 
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FHANQAIBE ALLIANCE 

The Teaching of FraclIanH. — Ah will lie identity J = O.fi = HO %, are emphasized, fclia 
anen from ill ' preceding liislnricsi sketch, llie pupil luring ciwuurugcd Lo pnsa freely from ano 
subject of fraction ,h 1i*n always linen il hLuhi- In another ns rnTiililioiiD require. (H) Tha 
tiling block in the Umr.liiiiRiiiwl learning of nr ilk- rvlnlbni t*C lhe fmdhm In a mhi haa occupied 
inn Lie. The uneionl* nvnidrd the rliflieidly u good deal nf ulLelilion of lain, hut it ahoilld 
liy llm linn of compound numbers, but Lhn lie recognized Unit the concept of ratio is much 
(leiiinufls of modern life Jieeewdlnle morn mure nlialrnct Limn tlint or a fractional part 

mill Lie divisions of Llie unit limn lire feasible nf mi . object. (Ill) Three concepts of a Iran- 

liy tin: nnciciit iimlhnd. Tin* ermle sy«li m nf lion like j tire recognized ill elementary leach- 

cniiipomirl nuiuhcni RM'liwIly Rave way In lhn iiig: (n) I nf a thing; (h) j nf a group; (c) J na 

eimillion fraction for ninny purposes; that lurge, ami llm luipil in taught la uso theflo 
in turn pave way In the sexagesimal fraeliun several ideas in Ii'ih problem work, 
for finer divisions nf llu? unit; and nil llirce nro The details nf exjilannliiin of llie processes 
now giving wny In llm dcirinml fraction. Wo urn millieieully Ircaleil in lhn current Icxl- 

iuivo much Iran af rmniinuiul niiinliew limn hooka, und llu; minor pninlH of experiment 

wii.h found a few yrnra ago; our sexagesimal are hardly nf n nalure to demnml alien Lion in 
frneliuiiH are now limited to Llie expressing nr lids work. D. E. H. 

lime anti of angle umnsuri'. mill llu? Jailer will 

soon give place In Llie derinud divisions; ami FRANfAISE ALLIANCE, — An nssacinlion 
our coinimm frucliniiH are ruining lo he limited for enrimragiug Lite Blutly nf llie French Inn- 
Lo llie ordinary eases nf prnetirul mcasiirenienl, gunge in French colonies and foreign countries, 
llie denominator rarely exceeding Pel. Willi with hrndqimrlerH in Paris; founded in lfllM 
all thin change him mine the iimrmsiiig iinpnr- liy Charles Tinsel, Paul Perl, Paul Cnmhoil, 
lance nf the deeimal fraction, hh witness lhn and Virlor Durny. Il iH csspiiliolly linn- 
grnwlli of Hiir’li tables an Ihiisi: of llie metric mill Hiwluriun and uonpnrliRan, ami hcuka the 
monelary nyHlciiM of the nineleeiilh cenlury. cnllperalion nf pulriulic Frenchmen, tliplo- 
Tliin lieing llie rase, several large iiiuvciimnla innlH, travelers, nnd missionaries. Its aims are: 
are nl present manifest ill the Icurliing of frae- first, in French colonics and proLcclorales, la 
Linns: (I) (’ninmun fractions are no lunger leueli Lhe Freneli language in order Lo uHHirni- 

IniighliiH a topic at a single period in llie pupil’s lute llie unlives; minimi, in enuulricfl uLill 

prog re as, hut they nrc scnLiered (lirmigh llu: undeveloped In help teachers ami Catholic or 
liral five yenrn nf Llie elnneiiLiiry hcIhjhI, begin- I’nilednul missionaries, liy caUhliHliing ami 
ning with nufli uuiL fruRtious «h |, mol J, subsidizing srhuols in which French ia Lauglil; 

always aL lirsL in a iminTiHn fimliinn, working lliird, In establish relaliuns with Frenchmen 

through llie other unit fraclinns ns llie inulU- living in foreign diunlricH, in order lu preserve 
plicaliun inlile (with its converse) is sLiiilied, llm cull of Llieir niiliunid language. IL re- 
nml completing thu formal Irenlmenl in llm emits members and collect* funds with which 
fiflli acliunl year. (!i) (himiiirm frudiniiH are a largii number nf ncIiuoIh are fluhsitltacd in 
generally limited Lo llinue lieeih-d in duily life 1 , Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and all 
llie dcnamiiiiiUir rarely exceeiling two iiguri H. over liie world. 

(Il) No iiLlniilirm in any longer given in ele- Al/iimec FrangnMc dc ATeiu York. — A lncm- 
menlary kcIukiIb Ui llm reilunlinii of didicull liershiji corporaliuu organized in New York 
fractions Lo lower terms. (-1) The mdijerL of t’ity in 1H1IK, nil oulgmwlli of llie Allianco 
complex fruclimi.H (forma in which one nr liolli f'Vniifnfjic of Pnria, and incorporated by special 
terms are fmdiunal) is usually nmilloil. net of lhe Henale uml Asaenihly of New,York 

(5) The power to o|ieritle with decimal fraclioiiH HlnLe on Mur. 22, 11)07, with the particular 

ia gained from a aludy nf deriimd laldea (llm olijeet nf Riir.miragiug in New York Ilia nhudy 

melrie ayHlem in euunlricH where lliin in used, of Hit: l'reiieh liiugungi; and nf exlciitling llio 
and llie nionclury lalilea in hiohL enuntries, knowledge of Frauee, ils lileralurc, ails, Iiia- 
cKcupt where Llu: Hnlish nulls are einployeil) lory,ami social life, and in general id ilevclop- 
hefore Llie suhjeel iH inkcu nil in any m-iciililin ing Muciiil relaliniiH lielwcen Lhe American and 
wny. (I)) The study of ilenimd fnirlitum, French people. The most imporlnnl of Llio 

while llu in being mingled wilh the study of American groups td the AlfiViucc Fraiifaiac, 

common fractions and tin* Induing in llm iifierii- ini inhering (Ifitl iiieinlierH in 11)11, il providca 
limiH with integers, in liiki-n up in a HeienUlin for its luemliers Freneli IceLures, cnLerLuiii- 

wuy idler tIn: study nf eomuinn franliuiiH lorn innils, deloiles, driimalic iieiforiniinceH. Lb 

linen nmipleled. This is-in accord with llm esluhlinhed in 111(12 llie New York Freneli Day 

liiHltirii'iil develiipiiieul of llm two kinds uf Nursery, ami entered into nil agreemenl with 

fraelimi and wilh the pHyeluiliigind dillieullies Cnluinliiii University, olTeriug every year two 
lo lie encountered. (7) The npcriiiimiH urn terms of free clcinenlury emirses for the siutly 

laugliL with only as mueli of theory as is essen- of the. French lsngunge, Tor which 11(17 Hluilenla 

lilll Lo an iinderslaudiiig nf Llm pro cesses, and regislored during lhe Acsdt?mic year lOlU-lOil. 
withuul reipiiririg llm piipilH in meinurizo Pedrmtion of the French /llfinncc tn l/ifl 
cx|iliiniilioiiH. (S) Tin? inlimate relntioiiH Ins United Slalca and Unnndn. — IacnriioraLetl 

tween dilfureiil forma of fruulioiiH, as in Lhe in New York Stale in 1002; an oulgrowLh of 
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llm Alliance, Fmthfai** .V- ir and nl in a larg" iri?nb»'T».f «rh<m1».d'«wii In iln* present 

Ii.h'jiI groups nramitimd in wilier riiii-s Imlwem il;iy I lip willi i(.« ■b'lmmiiupiuinil rhurrmler 
ISHS and I5KG. Il niniR In r-unfriinaU- dm ami mMiaJiiral iflillpul* dm avnU-m muld naf, 
u (fur in of llir viirinu# flrmiu*, and In i'iir»UTiW n'lajil ii^-H In dm rnudmi spirii. run I I i k •* all 

llic nr^niiizalian nf aimilnr m<ui|u in «!li* r I In* nilur ^iii3if»naii«*Mi* vn« mippmumd by thr? 

irilii’S. Il lnm n rimil&lilia l-'rr-iirli library nf law nf J*ily 7. 1W1. 

220(1 vnlu men, ami in I ‘111 repinwciileil fnriv* Tim IF vohPinli nf I7* ( ,l wan n nuked liy n 
nix diffennil groups nf llm Atlinntr Friutpiis* Im^ iuihiIh rvf i«r'i|Mwfiln.1*n« there wan Meillu-r 

and Lwi'iUMix other alfilinb-d wieielic*. ]i I In* linn' imr Ihe ]*ntw-r nf n-aliriiiR them, 

nrlccln fur UilflH* Jl.rriij|>>i pmuiinenl Fr< mb 1 r«1 abb *dwd Mu* I'liivcTMiiy uf 

liTlnriTH mill I'KklHla il-** roQpcrnlinn |«i Anmii- Fraimr in I s^M5, Inp. nmipud nhimi'l cuiircly 

rail inmvrr'ilU'M. llwMlr|tia.rlvr»: New York, willi lhidmt id mat inn, Im paid n» riMriiliun In 

117 1'mirlli Avenue. II. J. primary No prnvi.nnu was iiiiiiIc fur 

lIll’ll! in ill* 1 InijH-ri.'il H'hIki'I Tin- Mi-ulnra- 
FRANCE. EDUCATION IN, - PRIMARY. iwm was mi iimi.- Rcrmimi-. for il alhm-.-d wily 

l'riinury i.*«liJM a n?i*iii in Frjuuv a I llmpn-M-ul Mm ridii*nb*ii*» hum • »f .VU.iMtlJ fr fur |m|nilnr 

linn 1 in in a ilirivinu rniidilinii Tln-r>- arc. i-ihirstimi a* n in.uk nf rm.mruimiwni This 

william iuehidiiiR (lie lain*- inimlnr nf pri%vi!r WA* llm |N-ri«d nf imuIimI JimlTimliuii. iiiirii- 

Bi'lniiilh, mil lr.«* limn n,S.7'2S mninuin si-hunl*, dutvd frmii Ensilnnd inl-i I'raiicr l*v iinilulnr* 

which arts iiiuiniained by ill** Sui*-, and :m- "f lb-11 and l.nnra-j i r. bill tin- iriiiwilary 

nllrndcd by iibnnl 1 . 1 ( 111 ,( 11*11 Iwyn and uirl*. hih'iw nf 1 iiallnd nf iu»lni<Tinn wan m 
This law Ciiiii|iI‘Ih i-m-h I'lminnnii'. wliairwr (In* mi*v primf *>f I In- la* k nf tv*uiirnTiiliic*.» ami 
number uf iiiliabilanl**. I« hnvc nl ba-»l mu* llm rijrily nf r.ipablr li arln-ri'. Il apri-aij 

urliiHil fur buys, mid if Ifu* puiuifmimt is ,u r-v< rvwfn re fur rr.'i»oiix nf i-nuinmv, ninro il 

Irani .'•nil. in lunininiii n i>*’1iniil fnr Rir]» llul alln%v< d nru* li mln-r l*« iii-‘.ru> l, wiili imirc nr 

Uirnnuli llit- lam- iviilurii’H nf iIn* |i;wi [mimlur I"** o'lrr.-vi. rvm ninny ji-i fmir nr lire 
I'llilriilinn wan i lilirrly ||ir|i-i-1i-< 1. Tin- dif- Immlr.-d jmi-il*. 

frrcni iiiniiiinliii' iuiwiti wbirli mimi d* d II *va« aUn umli-r ill*' lunnarrliy llial llm 
rueli iiiIiit, liny ally nr ljiipin-, \i*r<' iml at law- >*f .Iiiii" '2**. laid, knmvii »»** llm /.m (fu/iof, 

nil ftivurabli 1 in iinpulnr i-diii'alinii. li r<‘> frmii Ibv iiaim- nf iis aullmr. a I Hull limn 

((iliriil Hut i-Hlalili'diimiil uf n di-iinu-mlii 1 and Minimi .t nf labiralinn. niRani/i-d ili iin-nlnry 

riiiiililirnii jiuviriiimiil hi brink wiili himkiiI idiinili'm fnr ili<- hr-1 liim-. Ilriinfnrlli 

InulilidiiM nf nrall'll and imlilYrrrmv, uml fnr llu ir w.-n (n lir n pi b><,d in I 'n li rurniiiiiHr, nr 

llm canvirlinii in urine llial n I’liiuilry willi «l tin- m rv |«-:i-i mu- fur a uuatip nf I iv«r nr Ilirmi 

uuivirrmtl wiiffraH'* imwl ulwi liai r uiiivrr»nl r*»miiMirn’.** AtihiIh r iumu uimn nf iliii law 

I'lUli'alinii. wa« lIn -1 ri ilinn nf a Imjln r i ypr nf rbim'iiliiry 

Hlflloricnl. — 111 llir* Mlddlr Ak<-« nn nlbrr rili|»’.-ilin»i in Jin- bigln'r primary .vrkmib h'fi/ll l 

rilmnliuii wiw (imvidril fnr I III- |iiiipli’ limn |(ruii*iir«* au/Vrn *<rr«l. In In- ihlablinlird ill nil 

llir riilrrliisiii, ,l Uiinliuu mid wrilinu with I In- i-n|iil :«|«4 <>f I In* d<-pari nn nir 1 uml in i'iiiii- 

iilsu ImiHlil," ri-inurkn an inillmr naivi lr. iiumu * nf uinrc limn MHNI inhaliilniiln. Hni nn 

Jbll llial wan all, uml lliis iulvaiiiav.r nidy fi ll Uiii puiiil llm law Iriuaiiiml ill pnrL n drud 

Ui llm puiiil furlunr nf n small iiinnlu-r nf blh-r, and lla- b *v liiulnr prillinrv mluiuls 

cliihlri'ii wlin wrre raui-ivi'd in I n dir m linnh wliirh wi-ri- n»i?ilili»lu-d rumii ilmapprarnl. TJus 

which cxiitlPil lllidrr llm diffiri-in IIUIIII-S, riarlii.nury law nf Mall'll 1.*, l>*'i(l, dura iml 

cpiiinipiil, r.lumlml, nr panu-liiul, nminliiiH i-vm mriiiinii Un-ir iiaiur. ‘]‘lii« la llir Lii 

ii.h limy were rslahlialii-d by llm bishnpH, AWfuur, wliirh rniilrnllrd publir rdiiriiiiun 

clnihliTu, nr dir rliiirrhc.a nf llm purisfi. (hVu (limiiHluiiil ifm tt-ruiut Eiiipiri'. ft w;ih m- 

Minnu: Aiikh, Kiiui-atIiim in.) imlrd in a spiril nf ili liaimi- m llm winlma uf 

In Llm sixlimulli umliiry u n-Hululimi wan lay h-arla-ru, and rui-niiruui-il llm di-vi lniiinriil 

]ia»scil ul llm .Hlalirt (irmral ill IJilraiH in nf i|)-liij|iiiiinli<iiutl m'IuhiIs. Tlir C’huri-ii wii» 

1AOO, in llm iiuLrurliniH uf dir* nubility, fur ul (hr limr iill-|m\vi rfnl, ami im M-riniin i|iiali- 

dii! niliiniliim nf llm ymiiin id dm junir. IhiL liraiimis wrrr ili-Munnbd from b-ja-lmrs. |ira- 

IhiH i-rsulminii, iimpirrd by llm l'rnlr->l:iiil vid> d llu v pinu>r<i.>.|-d rn-|r»iasiir:d niidimi/.a- 

Kcrnriiiiiliiin rrrrivi'd iiu allrlilinn, ami war linn, uraalrd by llir l■ i m 1 1 ■ ■ |and rallul /.tllro 

mil rrimwiiil. In I In; Ci-imirua wliirli f*i|» if'uMifn mv, 

luwril ihr imliliMiiu luup'r dinnuhi nf addn-Ni- l'rcseiil Ctmdliionn. — li i^ In llm T'liinl 
inn ii prlilinn in fuvnr id |ni|inlur nliiialUiM, llr|nil<lm llial dir laumr IuIuiirh uf haying 

nial Dlib'VnL b/.i',) said, “ Tlirrr in nn dmibl niuaiiuril llm hVMi m uf rlrna-hlary i dm'iiliuii, 

hill llial il in Uluru dillirilll In uppri-Hs a pniuanl II mmrrnlril in irali/inii wliul llm Irmb ni uf 

whn can rrail lima any iilln-r man," In llm Llm llrviibiiimi laid mily dii'iiinril nf. H 

Hnvt’Uliuinlli iTiilury a I 'lllbnlir pvirut, .1. rslablislird a ays(r-ln nf ’ iniliniial rdui'nlhni 

llapliHle dr la Hulli! (i/.r.), ralablislmd llm vrry similar In llial i-siabliain d by llir ilnimiL'- 

Iiihliluli* uf llir llrellirrii nf Hit I'hrntliuii racy nf llm I'uiliil Slalrs. Il imrriLHinl lliu 

•SVIinuIrt (Men CminmA.v lliiurinais), u (rarlniiK iminlnr nf hi* I.. wltii-lt iviTr imw uatftlilmhcd 

cmiRrrKJiluin which linn rendered rt-al Hcrviiaj in lliu miialleal villnRi-H. New mill cijmforl- 
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able EchuolhoiMGS, wliii'li the malevolent call the leaching bmly, nnrl il iiiuhL lie Btriclly ob- 
“ HclmlmiLic palaces, 11 wore erected hy the served. Tim opponents of the lay schools— 
thousands. Tin: right nf the Stale to educate they lire still minicrmis — claim tlmt it ia fre- 
wnH vim lie all'll, mill lunching congregationa quenlly violated; ami Llii.i year the French 
were wiiijiriwHeiL While maintaining the free- bishops have denounced n liumlier of textbooks 
(Inin of instruction umler certain cumlilioiiH, aH not conforming to the requirement of 
elcimmliiry cdunaliou wns pinned in the Hervicc neutrality. They demand Unit Lhcso hooka 
of the Slate. Finally a system of universal edit- lie excluded from the schools. Ileiiiio Lherc are 

cation wns established which was to be free, Home difficulties which have not yet been 

compulsory, and Heculnr. Hettled by Llie recent lawn. 

Heady consent was received for free ednra- Duration of School Attendance. —Tlic legal po¬ 
tion, established by llie law of June Id, ISfll. riod of compulsory attendance nt the elementary 
It was easily understood lluil Ibo cHlaldishmcnl school is from h’ix Lu thirteen years of age, but 
of elementary schools, where a minimum of as a mailer of fuel a large number leave before 
instruct inn should lie given free to all the this age. The compulsory jieriod is snme- 

rhildren of the nation, was a social obligation, wlmt short, and efforts are being mode to 

and that free publie schnols ought to be open lengthen it. A recent law has extended the 
to all, rich and poor, and that nrrnngcmcnlH age at which pupils will in future be allowed 
made in preceding legislation, by which free Lu present themselves for the cr,\iif\cat (iilmlca 
education wns only given Lo children or Hie jiriMimVeu from eleven lu twelve. From dif- 
ilcslilulo, Hhould no longer he regarded ns ferent sides the demand is being made that 
saliafitclory- besides, free eduealiuu was the the school period should be raised to lliirLccn 
neimsnry eorollury uf compulsory nLlendanee. or fourteen. A desire is also expressed from 
llut it was not wUhniil difficulty that the re- another qunrler that it might lie possible to 
publican government aiiccendeil in passing laws organize a regular rmnpulHiiry system of 
embodying the second principle. It required education, similar to the continuation schools 
a strong minister like Jules Ferry (iy.e.), who of Germany, where the adolescents may cun- 
■lisplayed remark able energy, to secure a vote tinuc Llieir studies nfLer fourteen years, 
for compulsory educalirm from Parliament Higher /'riimirj/ Schnnh. — Hcynnd the ele- 

(law of March 28, 1882). His efforts were rnenlary Holmnls there is an extension through 
secmulcd hy nil eminent cdncnlur, then Director the ciiuc.s romplfwriitnircs, tciilcn viinuiircs sii- 
of Flenienlnry Ediieulinu, M. Ferdinand IIiiih- pdricmrs, tcnlcs prnfcmuiiclks, and tciilrx viawu- 
son. These two were Hie organizers, nr, one elks d’np]im\timif/c. The roars rowi/dduicil- 
inigliL well say, the creators, of primary eilm-a* laireit are classes nddeil Lo the elementary 
Lion in France. (See Fkks.) ‘ Hclmnls. As their mime indicates, they prn- 

iS'rndnruiifiioi.— Il was imlv gradually that vide supplementary iiiHlruntinn Lo those pupils 
the third eh a racier is tie of the’ French system, irlio ure willing to remain at seliool niter iwciv- 
Heeulnrizalion, liecaine a reality. In' 1881 ing the crrlijient ifVfiidrs,n flulfieiently iliverHified 
(law of June HI) Llie enuvses of study were course, at mice prufeHsiiiiiiil ami general. In 
secularized, mol civic and moral insLnielitin were llie majority of these courses some of tlm pupils 
KubsliLuled for religious education. In 18S11 preimre for Llie hr wet tUmenlnirc mid llie nor- 
(law of (k'L, HU) the leaching body wns mid schools. 

secularized by a prnvisiun that llie publie The higher primary solumls are special iu- 

Helmnls should no lunger be iiilrusled, after Hl-itutimiH, located apart from Urn elementary 
a certain period, Lo clerical teachers and insli- achoulH and under a different directin'. They 

lulinn.H. Finally a more recent law, July 7, provide 11 b least two, inosl generally Lhroc, 

11)111, eonlinued the forward udvanee of'the years of study; Lhe latter are said lei be rfc 
secular spirit by suppressing the leaching enn- zffn'u vxcrcirc. ' To lie luluuLLcd lo Lhcso schools, 
gregnlimiH, ami dosing as a consequence all the ns well as lo Lhe fours cniiip/dinciilmVcs, pupils 
free schools directed by the cniigregalimni. must have the rcrtifient d'ft tides primitives 
The public schools are thus free, compulsory, d/diiicn/niVcs, nml innsL have taken hir one year 
and Heeular, lmt Limy are also neutral, in llml the rimrs snplYinir nf a primary fiduml. The 

the leiU’lierH must al is lain when giving iiiHlrue- e.urrieulum of the higher primary schools con- 

linn from any word which would nITcnil the. liimea and develops Unit iff the primary 

cnnHcionrcK of Lhe pupih and the belief of their scliiml. In the must impnrtiml nf them special 

pnmil.s. All incursions into lhe field iff reli- HeetimiR are eslidilielied for iigric ill turn, in- 
ginu uro forbidden. To eiieb iniiu his proper d us try, commevee, mid dimieslie or.cupnlioiiN. 
sphere; to llie minisier iff religion llie liberty The course of study, which was modified in 
of preaching llie doctrine iff the different 11)01) Lororeive a more practical mid professional 
elinn'hoH, to learliors who Leach in the inline iff elm rue ter, includes, in addition to a fuller clo¬ 
the Millie, IhuL is, of mieioly, the right of limit- velomnouL of Llie elementary curriculum, tlio 

ing Lliemselves Lo ilm field iff universal lummn reading oT literary works, common legal ideas, 

morals, logelher with llie duly of refraining political eciinnuiy, algebra, geometry, common 
from any attack on religious' beliefs, Neil- rules of Imnkkeeping anil iieeuuiits, and for boys 
Iralily is guaranteed by lhe secularization of thoworkofthesliop, laboratories, agriculture, and 
vui,. n — 2u 057 
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horticulture. fur girla lln* cure of rhildrrn from jirinmirtja. The course Inal* llnw years, nnd 

their curliest nge, and domestic arts. A rom- inMruriion in free. Tti iliin li*l mini Iks added 

inillM nf jinlronnRi! is establish ed over each Mm* five following gr lumls csntnliiinhei] in Paris 

school. The pupils h-Jw 1m vf Die hislirr whirl) urr nf areal iinpnrtaiirc lari It in Hie 

jirimnrv apIhmiIh unler nu vcr>'diverse rariKTf. ipudily nf I In 1 uislmt hrm _ given mid in tlio 

(If lliu fioya, According Inrilficial slalialics, about number vf pupils. (I) 1,’Kt «fc Ifiiirrnl, wlmrc 

30 pet cent enur imloslry, commerce, nr »gri- mrUl ami woodwork are laujjlil, (21 1,’Kcnk 

culture, 15 per cml Iwconii! employes in ItnuUt, arts ami furniture. (3) L'fioilc En^ 

olficcs or h tori'®, H |M'r cent proceed lo normal firnne, nrla nnd Imiik iiul'Mrir#, (4) h'lfaile 

Belinda. OHlmgirls 17 percent elilrr lln 1 linr- Crrmnin Vilay. proclirnl dmiRn, (5) L'Ecale 

mnl Kcliinila, 0 per cent hceium* wnrkero or llerwinl- i|c*igu a ml application of 

apprentices in iduilif-n mid drrws factories. 4 line arts to mihmiry Tln-w sehunla arc 

per cent lake employment in offices nr filmt*. under llm remind nf lln? Minister of Commerce. 

Courses fur .4rfidfs" —To complete Llic rdu- (Sit further Imh stIIMI. KiM.T.vriliN.) 

cation of eliildri'ii who leave llm primary Emir* Mulcrn^kn. - - Thin i» llic name adopted 
uchmils nl twelve nr lliirleen, and wlm rnnnul. in France lo iledgnuU 1 Hie KiudiTgnrlim, be- 

enlcr a prnfi'Miunal nr higher primary edmel, chum* tin* rare I In-re Riven in children rmilla 

cither llirnugli failure in examinations nr Is*- ho fnr ns pMsdblr ihe rare given liy a ninllier. 

cause pnverly in llmir hnme-s rumprlH lliem These 1 ‘rlimiln m-rivr I lie children from I lie rigcs 

In ruler nil wnue riiiplaymnil rh ijuirkly ns nf two lo sis years, llml is. up in ifir ago when 

possible, evening rlasHps, called mw a iftt'lullt* they ar>‘ received inhi I lie primary srhouls. 
nu li'np/irrnlia have keen rnlithliHliril. These There should altai Ih> iiiriilinned the existence 
cmiiw-i are esLnlilinlied in llic wmie way ns nf rlnmra rufnni me*, which hi some extent 
primary seliunls, llml is, liv tin* prefer In ul 1 1n? nrr iuh rmi diale Ih *1 ivi-nt llm fo»lr.i mali rnrllci 
mpieHL id tin; municipal eimiieil id the mm* mid Ihe primary arhuuk They are nllnrhed 
inmie and nu Ihe advice of lln 1 lu*i|nnh>r id either hi nu |r«/r vmlmirHr, nr hi n primary 
the Academy, and nrr placed under Ihe minimi nr I mol. " Tln-v nre," nrmrding hi the organ* 
uf the ISUle, and may reei'ive a stale Hiihvciiliiiii king deeree nf Jim. is. ]SS7, “ iiialilulimifl 
nil condition llml llic rinmtnine iiuderlakra fur Ihe riirlii^l i-iluratioii, where eliildri'ii of 
lln? coal nf healing and lighting. They arc Imlli ih-xi-k receive in rniniiuili llic earn wliirli 
usually under llic direrlimi nf lenrhmi, male l«'nr« nu Iheir physical, moral, mnl iuUllcclunl 
or female, mid every year n rerinio hiiiii is ilevrlnpim iii|'r«iH-rlv Hpeakine, iliey are 
iiiHtrliid in llic luidflei, for llieir reimiin-r.'ilion. mil arluailH, hui ihe eliildreii arc ilu re iirepared 
These courses.Hiip|i|euicuUlie priiiiiiryi-i(ucii(ii<ii, in pursue n m luml nmrw. The pioRnini rnu- 
mid ill fidililion nruviile, Jienirdiliji lo ihe im'ilH nish* »f Rf mes mnl miiirh, inuiuml I'Xemsed, 
mid ineaiiM nf ifm eiiimmiue, inure speeialized llic lir*l |iriurip|io< nf iimral i durillinri, llm 
iiiHlruclinu adapled in lln* induslrirs or ngri> inure iiiniiunii iidoriiuiiiMii. ImiRiiaRc exerrisi-a, 
ml lure of llic dialricl. The pupils wlm pur- llm firsi ihimiiis i.f design, rendiiiR, wriliag, 
Hue LheHC cuursi'H, only upeu hi ifirme idmve nnd nituiher work. There nre at prenent 
(ifleiu yi iirH id iiRe, mnl wlm have mil iihlaiui'd 2lil3 lav lr.i mulrrndb, mnl HUS privnic 
llic nrfijicnl d'ciirdr^ priinnirrs, may preiwul Hrlnndii hmides. The leaching Bluff ia cx- 
lltemselvcs Tur an evaininaliuu specially in- Hudvily female. The iliree(r<'ssi*n uiURl have 
HliLuh'il for lliem, llic rcr/i/irnl i/ ftwlc dn ihe ortrjinil il'nii/ilui/r /rfihiifiiffit/itr. Sillier* 
nduf/c-a. which in evidence llml lliev have wir- vinimi is exerrineij liy llic •irdinury iiiHpceloni, 
cessfully piirHiu d llic evening emirsc, In HMD aiiiuHimes, hul rallu-r rarely, hy hiiiiic dennrl- 
llirre wcri! 2211 pul die hiRlier primary Mi-lim tlH menial iimperii-i-sseK. and hv ihe Renerul in* 
fnr hoys and I:t .1 fur girlH, nlh inlnl hy 2li,lil!) apeeireiMes id ifulcn mnlrrurlba, 
boyn and IK,2511 girls. J/ixrrf .SVAmds.— [l iH well known llml co- 

Jh'Hidi'H llic higher primary HidmnlH, where llic edni aliiiii, which prevails In aiirh nil extent 
iiiHiriieliun relniiiN llm charnel it of general in lln* Unilcil SUlea, lum mil cnicrcd into llm 
culLurc, I here arc kiiihc hcIiiiiiIh which preimri- French nyMem. Slid llirrc nre u Tew HL'huola 
definitely for llm vurnlioiiH. Such are, lirsl, where Imya mid airla are lugc-Lhiir, under llm 
the prarlind celnmh of agrieililiire, whieh muy direeliiili of a I mile nr friimle leuelier. These 
Im eijli'hid ul lliirleen years of jiri 1 idler an are railed mixed w'linnls. Tlirre arc moru 
exainiiialimi. Tuiliim fees are ehurged. 'I’here Llinn 2II.UIIII of ilii'He, vrilli 7lh,H73 jiupilH, 
are uIho imiuijul uppreiilirrHliip Krliunln and or TIS.SSII, if Algiers ih iiiehnlid. 
profesnioiiiil higher primary arlionl*, which /n(crn/i( (Irgtinizufiun if (Ac iSVArudti. Six 
are reguliili'd liv ili’crei-H nf Mar. 17 and ImurH nf rlmm wurk ur« given, from 8.JJI) lo il.90 
July 2H, ISSH. I’liey are miller ihe ilirrrlinn ami fruin UHUu >UH) a every dnv exeepl Hunday, 
of the Miuisier id 1'uhlie limirimtiim and of which In a day id resl, mnl 'Vhurmlny, which 
the Minialer nf (fiimnmrce. The umiulemuire is left free In permit tlm iiUeiulnnce ul mipila 
of Lliem' hi'IiiiiiIh falls on Ihe depnrinieiilH ami nl religimih iiislrucliiin milside tliu Hchonl. In 
ccimmuiH'H, hul llm Hulurii's id Hu; siaff are uddUinn, lImre are Hcvnrni lmlidayH during Iho 
pniil hy llie Slaie. The pupil.H nuisi lie Iwelvi; year, on religious fcalmtlH, New Ycnr’H JJay, 
ycursnfnge, mid iiiiihI have llm errlifinitirUmlvn and nu July I -I, the miLiuim! hnlidny. Tho 
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long vacnlions lant fur nix wcokfl, from the 
Rilli nr Lite 20lli nf August lo the end of Sep¬ 
tember or tlio beginning of October. Two 
weeks extra are Riven in these schools in which 
the teachers have organized courses for adults 
anil consequently Imve done full duly for the 
year. The long vacnLions also extend aver two 
months, except in a certain number or hcIuioIh 
which nave established vacation courses and 
Rive one hour's irotlrucliim each day fuv a 
month, The periods are divided hy recesses 
nf a quarter of an hour, one in the morning 
ami one in the afternoon. Funds who cannot 
ro home for their midday meal find in a largo 
number of schools anilines .Tcalairca, which 
provide lunch free or nt a very modest mice 
of Leu, liftecn, or twenty conLimes (two, three, 
or four cents). In the afternoons pupils may 
be authorized to remain at school to do their 
home work and to learn their lessons under 
the supervision of a teacher ; this is called 
supervised instruction (Andes survcifMss), which 
is given in some eases gratis in some nut. 

The curriculum is divided into three grades, 
coi ira ilSmcnlnirc, for pupils between six unu 
nine years, count moyen, for pupils between 
nine and eleven, ami tlio cours su/jdn'cur, for 
pupils between eleven mid thirteen. In the 
schools with a largo enrollment each cours 
constitutes a distinct class under a separate 
lonelier, and sometimes, when the numbers am 
very big, llioro are two parallel classes of 
equal slandinR, each under a lonelier. There 
are also schools with a very large number of 
classes, up to ten, twelve, or fourteen. Each 
class must have at least fifty pupils, 

Schools which have many classes, rmil con¬ 
sequently many Leuchers, have a director at 
their head, Tlio directors are sclented from 
among those teachers who have served a certain 
number of years and have diHtiiiRuished them- 
Helves hy their excellence. They receive an 
aildUionill salary, which varies from 200 frs, in 
hcIhiuIh with Lliree classes, to ■100 frs. in scIiooIh 
with four classes. In Llmse schools which 
have six classes mid 300 pupils, the directors no 
longer Rive instruction ; they are freed from 
class duLy and devote themselves onLircly 
to Hid material and moral direction of their 
schools. 

Ciim'cidma. — This includes those elements 
of knowledge which are tiuighL in nearly all 
the sLules of America mid Europe, omitting, 
of course, religion. This instruction is mnro 
markedly theoretical than practical. " Its 
object," said Ordaril, tlio true organizer of tlio 
school syslmu of Paris, " is nut Lo inelmlo 
under all tint limnchcs with which iL deals 
all that can possibly lie kiiinvn, Imt lo Iciirn 
In each of Llieni that which cannot he ignored. 11 
AoLivc, intuitive methods are employed for 
doyeluping the senses ami intelligence of the 
children. At a recent conrerence some. Leacliers 
showed an iucrniation to give a more praelirnl, 
more vocational, slump lo primary instruction. 


But their proposal was not accepted, mid the 
large majority of their colleagues remain at¬ 
tached to an cducalive instruction in general 
culture to mold tlio man and Lhu citizen. 

Opcralinii of the Compulsory Jlfemlnnre 
Lulu. — To insure Lhc exceutiou of the cmn- 
pulsory aLLcmlanco law, two methods, eom- 
mwisiou sculnire and the cai'ssc tl'6cole, were 
cslablislied by the parliament of 1SN2. Chil¬ 
dren who do not attend regularly must be re¬ 
ported by their teachers lo the aim in notion 
Rculairc; tlio parents, who are held civilly 
responsible, are condemned to penal Lies widen 
in ense of a repetition of the olfeiisonro public 
posting of their names, lilies, or even imprison¬ 
ment. Unfortunately these boards have mil 
yet done their duly, anil their inactivity cx- 
duins the fact that there is still in France Loo 
nrge a number of illiterates. More tlnui 10,- 
000 conscripts enter the army each year with¬ 
out being able to read or write, There is n 
proposal to alter the composition of the hoards, 
which aL present is too exclusively municipal 
and local. Reference may here be made Ln 
tlio recent establishment of denies dc jicrftr- 
liotinciuciil for backward or abnormal cln'l- 
dren (law of April I A, 1000). 

The minxes d'icolc are intended lo assist the 
children of poor fumilii'H by nruviding them free 
with books ami paper which they cannot buy, 
and also by neeusionally distrllmLing clothing. 
Under certain circumstances these hoards 
may be sulmiliEcd hy the .Stale. 

Ccrtificnlrn anti ticcmex.— The diplomas 
expected from the teacher arc Ilia qualifying 
certificates, brevet ilftnciilairo and brevet sir/jr’- 
rienr. Lhe exnmmnlimm for which nre regulated 
by tlio decree of Jnu. JO, 1HR7, and Aug. •!, 
1005. Further there aro (1) Die naiifiml 
(Vaptiltulc pfibigagiiiHC, the .necessary require- 
ineut for permnneiiL appointment, and varimis 
cerliflcnles of professional ability; (2) rcr- 
liJiaU liaptitiulv (tit prufmovtd in norm ill and 
iiiglier primary schools ; (3) cur till cates fur 
inspection of primary schools, the direction 
of normal schools, and inspection of {coin 
nmlcrnrllns. There are, besides, other certifi¬ 
cates for special subjects,— modern languages, 
bookkeeping, manual instruction, ami dancing. 

For Mie pupils there arc two certificates: (1) 
tlio certijicnl rfV/infefl Admcn/aim, which is, 
as it wore, the graduation in elementary studies; 
tlio examination frir the ccrLilicaLe may be 
Lnltcu at tlie ago of eleven, but a recent law 
has postponed Lhe age. to twelve. About 10 
per cent of the pupils hhIc for mid obtain Lho 
certificate at Lins age. _ (2) Ccrtifiml d'Ctuiia 
priiunire mvUrieurt 1 , which is awarded on a 
written, oral, and pracLicnl examination cover¬ 
ing the whole course. 

/jiswcciion of Schtwlx. — The inspection nf 
schools is conducted primarily by the heads 
of the institutions who supervise the work of 
the teachers and pupils, and secondly by 
special officials who bear the iinme of inspee- 
05 D 
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Inrs. Of llir-se llirre arr. firm, Mu' inspenUir* nl 
primary rilucnlinii, «L Ii'jiaI unr In each di«- 
lrii-1 (firram/MurfirtwII, three ur frmr In rnrli 
i|i'|i;irliiii’iil, flinl 1-Vl in nil They are nnm- 
Jiujlri! by |-)ji? MiniHer, nnrl imiaL jmwe,** « 
special ili|ilnmn, lhe mlilknl il'nplifwJr »i 
VinAfWriion i/m fruhn immnirra rl In ifirrWmn 
(lex rVn/fJi normflles. ohlnlnml hy mmprUlivi* 
(ixniniiinllnri, fur which U'Si'liora, nrnln nnd fe¬ 
male, nl lciisi iwiily-live yrnra «if hr*'. with 
five yearn of nervier ami holding llir n-rliftnil 
(i'djililin/f nn profrMnrnh lira frolr-a nnnnnlr.*, nr 
a linimHir in Ir nrh in ncrnwlnry fii'linnls, lire 
eligible. Ti'iirlu rri wild ImM only I In* Urrnct 
aiijN ? nVnr nml Lhe irrtifirnt dVifififiefc pfihbjn- 
jpi/ur, if ihev Imvi' nerved len yearn, nrr also 
niliiiilli il. "I'lit* iiriinnry i jih|h'p torn muni visit 
tlio hi'IiiiiiIh of llieir i irriiiiiHrri|Hi"ii i-'ftrli venr. 
After enrli visit Limy iiiuhI inform llirir miiIi- 
nriliaalen in il written Imlk-lin in wlint points 
llieir work wiu wtlwfni'lnry nr in wliai il wan 
iut'llieii'iil. In udililinn in ihe duties of in- 
n|ieiiion, tin* inniirclnra arc i-lmrgrd willi n<l- 
iniiiislriilivn fmiefimin ; they mlviso nn (In 1 
nppninlim-ul nml iirniiinliiiii of l"'iirlnT^f, mi 
ihe errelinn nml I’oiiSlnieliun of si'lmnls. rlr. 

Over the iiriinnry iiispnrLnnN nrr* Lin* in- 
npi'ilm* nr urmleiiiies. who nn 1 really tin- heads 
of ileimrinii’iitM fur iiriinnry i > ilii< > ulinii. Thi-*e 
nflieinln, ivlio also piny nn imporl.'iiil pari in 
»enmiInrv eilurnlmn, np|iuiul ihe *luyhnrrit, 
lirn|msi! I In' mmietf of lilufnin*, mule nml fe¬ 
male, In Ihe preferl, rreeivr ihe reports inriiln 
In iliem hv ihe iiriinnry insperiom nfier '-hHi 
U» mieeliuu, utwl lireaul* 1 nl llm ududuisl naive 
1'iHiiieils nf nnriniil Hi'lnuils, etc, l'inidly, |lie 
general uisperliira of primary nhwalinn, in 
(lie nilinlier of len, supervise llie whole nyplein 
nf iiiHimelinn, They are ru-nl mutually mi u 
minimi In the nrlnmln nf Paris ami nf ihe i|e- 
lairlnienlH, Tln-rc. are nlsu general inspr'elnTH 
of lU'iamnlH, Ilf design, ami uf gyinwmiW. 

Thu power* of ihe rerlurs are various, 
Tln'ir aulhurily eMemls over ihe lima- lii-lil-t 
of eilnealiioi, lad fin far a* |iriionry eiluealinn 
is I'nnt'i'rnial is very Uniileil, sinn- they do mil 
lake pari in llie u|i|niiiiLim-nl of (lie ieni'liem, 
whifli ilevilives on ihe preferls nml Ihe iiiM|ii , e- 
Inra nf llie ueuileinii s, uiuf is only exereiseif 
hy ihe reelnr nf Algiers. Il wnuld lie Ingieiil 
llial lliis praeliee hIiuiiIiI lie rolloweil in all 
llir iimili'inins, uml UiaL Lhe nppninimi'iil id 
leiu'hers hIoihIiI he ininle hy (he iwiversil >' 
heinlH, nml not liy n imlilirul ollieial. like (lie 
IVefirl of llir; di-p.'irirueiil. This ivfiirru lm* 
heell |M'nj cel i'll several limes, hill il|i III llie 
Jiri'Ml'lll wilhouL Hlieeess, 

t.'imii ril. There is, further, 
in eueli ilcpurlmenl, a departli|i*lilnl niiiiiril, 
presided over hy lhe |iriTeel ami enimisting 
of genera! rmineillors, of lenehers, ami in- 
siu'Clom. This emu mil appoints Urn eaUlniial 
delegates re|iresenlillg families, us well as lhe 
leuelieiri, H[meiiilly_eliurgeil willi lhe eMiioilia- 
lion of tin 1 ciinililiini nf |ireinises, I'liuipliienl, 


hrallh, uml roinluK of Llie |iu|iils. T|ti*y 
ileleriiiiiie llie ioiiiiIht, nalure, nml lori.linii 
of pul die | iri nisi rv s<-hools. die miniher of 
lenrliers eiii|ilnyril therein, and uttperviae llie 
nirrviufi mil or lhe eiirrinihim This h nnr> 
of ihe iniMl iin|iorlanl orgaui^iiliiin i in ihe 
n'liiiiiuslrnlino of Kreneli eleinenlnry eduoa- 
lion [l is slill rharfii'il wiih ihe duly of nil- 
vising mi rerlnin di>irjplinary |Hiinliiea im- 
posed on leaefirrs U«Mii|Hirary nr permnncnl 
HimpenxioiO. nml of ileridiug nlliers (ernaiirp, 
revorAlimil Tim |i-aeln>rs nmy appeal ngainsl 
Lheaw piiuillies 1 ofiire- llie fVioanl :»iip#n>nr 
dr I'liiwlnirhriM puFdh/or. 

.Vormrd Srh'Xih. — Tlie professional pre|i- 
nralimi of le«e|iei« i« seeurisl in llir linrmikl 
flrlinnls. There should, m emdioii In t he gen- 
erul prinriple.fu' one iinrmnf wlimil for liiiyn and 
one for tirls in eivi'h >lepar1 inmil. Hill rc- 
renily. Ihmugli rejuMuis of eemioiny, lwo irnu- 
ligmms depart menu have In-mi iiulliorixeil in 
make n«repiiii-nls in unite fur llie rsiuhliAh- 
lueiil of a normal ai'liool. Ileurr there are 
only eighly-five normal si'honh for unde 
Irueliers nml I’iglily-four for wniin ii leneliers. 
The shnleiils are mlmilled hv n roni[ii-lilivi> 
exnmiiinlion, nml remain for three years. 
Willi Iwn eseijiliiuiH lAjaerio nnd Mii'.'iml 
llii-Ni‘srhori1s, winch nn* free, are hoardingm'lniulx 
(infrrintl). The slildeflls mil'll ImM H||i- twirl 
r/corrii/oiVe In-fore pri'si'uliiig IheniH'dl’es fur 
Ihe i‘Viiiinnali>ui. Ai lhe eu-l of lhe snunil 
Vear ihcy lake lie* e\aniinalion furlin' Wr/7 nh- 
jSrii Hf; and ihiring llie third year, wliieh is mure 
plrii'Uy pruh 'tHUmul, lUey receive Hour ilirecl 
praciical irainiiig in nelmol iicHm lioii in lhe 
prai-liei- H’liunls iiVidrsooiiir>>>i allurlieil to llie 
iiisliluiiiiiis. litre they give i|je inslrnelion hy 
lurns under llie dirrelinii of Heir li-uclu-r. 

Kni’h imrioul ro-houl 1ms ui its liciul n 
direet or, man nr wuinriii. u H »hicd hy a hiirsar 
and an mlmini-iraiive emim-il. llie prnfes- 
nors nf Id l its ami of m ii'iiec innolu r .'ITS in iln- 
Unrimd si'hinils Tor nnui, and 'ill I in llow fur 
wmiieii. They are ap|iuinieil hy lhe Minister 
nfier a cuinprlilive eVinniiminin, in wliieh 
only leaideTs Iwelily-iine years of age, and 
ludding Ihe hr«iv/ .’minVfroe. and willi lwo 
years of serv ice, arc a«lmilled, and as a resull 
of wliieh lhe n--r/flirril d’npfdud' «« /»ro/e*«irilf 
rfr* fcnlri n»rniith * is given. I'o faeililale 
llie preparalimi fur lliis exauiinalion Iheri' 
lire Iwn primary higlmr normal si'hnols, nl SL. 
t’lniid for men, and id Konlenay mix Hoses 
for wMini n. They are, like flu' normal aeliriols. 
free, and enlrunei* is regnlalei] hv I'lilopelilivi! 
exainiimlimi. The sludenu niilsl he from 
niiielei'ii In IWeiily-live year* of age. iiiiihI 
jiave llie Imril ,vi([«'riVi(r, nnd hind llieinselveS 
In “live for I i-n years in u pul die seliunl, nn 
ohligHlimi iiilu which Candida I i’.s for ilm normal 
Hi'lmuls inusl also enlcr. 

.1 /i;ia/((fiarrd nf Tmrlii r.*. - - l In leaving lhe 
normal selmnls llie gradunles are rippninleil 
hy llie inspei'liir of llie aeadeiny as leiiipiirnry 
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tnanhnrs (AfdffiniroO, and nerve fur ft period of 
ul least two years in uni! suluiiil, nl llic imd of 
which they arc allowed In present thorns elves 
Tor mi examination on passing which they nrn 
awi\riled the cerlifical il’aplituilc yfdauugiqiic, 
ami which includes a written, oral nml prac- 
Licul IchL. The lust cuiuuhIh of class lessons 
piven Ld pupils iu the presence of the examin¬ 
ing commissior. When they have ohlniucrJ 
this certificate, which is evidence of their pro¬ 
fessional nhilily, the sfnflimVcs lire unpointed 
perinimently under the name of h'ln/rtirrs liy 
the prefect on the renotnincndutinn of the in¬ 
spector of the academy. 

The normal school pupils nml the pupil 
tcnchcrs munher more than 10,000. In 11107, 
nTtcr the three years of study, 101(1 men left 
the minimi schools, and 1075 women. This 
annual Irnining of more limn 3000 students 
dues nub always sunir.e to (ill Lhn vncancics. A 
call is therefore made on those cftiulidaLes who 
hold the. hnvet »up6rieur. 

Dimplimry Penal licit. — A graduated sys¬ 
tem of penal tins for teachers in primary schools 
wns established liy Llie law of Oct. HO, IMSfl. 
The penalties mill tlic authorities who iminimi 
them are, (1) repriiniuul hy Lhu inspector of the 
academy, (2) censure by the inspector uf the 
academy on the advice of the. departmental 
council, (3) dismissal hy the prefect on the) 
recommendation of Hie inspector acting on the 
advice of the same council, (-1) temporary sus¬ 
pension, mid (5) permanent delmnoeut hy 
the council, from which the o(Tender may 
appeal lu Lhi! Superior Council uf Public In¬ 
struction. 

Aihniiuslrndvii Authnniic.it. —The tmnramo 
head of the system is the Minister of i’ublio 
Instruction, who is assisted immediately by 
lliriio directors, one for each of the three, 

branches of education, primary, secondary, and 
higher. There is furLluu' a fourth director of 
accounts, charged with the administration of 
Hie expenditure of the department. Each 
director is at the lie ml or so vend bureaus, each 
with special functions. 

Pelnw the Minister come the rectors, who 
nre charged with the administration, in his 
name mul under hiB order, of the seventeen 
educational divisions of France, called acad¬ 
emies. In the Academy of Paris there ia 
only a vice-rector, the title, if nut Lho duties, 
of rector belonging La the Minister himself. 
Tile sixtemi other academies are Aix, I!chiiiu i , oii, 
llordumiXj IJann, (fimmbiVy, ClermmiL-For- 
raiul, Dijon, (Irenohle, bille, Lyons, Mont¬ 
pellier, Nancy, Pnitiers, llennes, Toulouse, 
and Algiers. 

f'psl nf Primary AVIiimh'rm. — The budget 
lor primary education is large. (See Cost iu-' 
Education, Ah explained under this topic an 
accurate enmparalive Hlatoment of Lho cost of 
education in various countries is not possible.) 
Tho details of tho sums included in the budget 
for 1010 aro ms follows: — 


ftnlitrirs (mil innhuliui: towns villi 
mnrf limn lSII.IKKI mlinliilniila) 177,11)3,HOC frmiM, 
Cniilriliiilnil liy iln- HUCu lu Lowiw 

of uvor IDU.IIUU |iii|iillaLion . 5,000,000 fronca. 

Hbdicr iirimury i-iliicatiun . 4,H7H,24II francs, 

Niinniil ui:IiuijIh, HiUftrtim . . 4,300,1130 francs. 

Normal hi-IioiiIh, i-i|ui|jini<iit . 4,b0n,(KHl franca, 

lllalinr iirimury nurmnl arlioola . 32lj,GUO francs, 

1 null iirIiii n.2,4(10.3HU francs. 

Ciriiernl iiisnnnlirni . . , 130,000 franus. 

Jlursarips (fur irnvcIliiH and for- 

rl«o visits) . , . , N00,000 (ram:*. 

r.s| k'iihpx uf nnlislllolra mid sink 

|iay ..... 1,043,200 (rum's. 

Tliia gives a total of expenditure amounting 
close lu 200,00(1,11(10 fra. To this must bu 
lidded the expenses of Lite communes, first 
those with a population ever l/iO.OOO, which 
contribute a large sliare Loward Lho salnries 
of teachers, nml then all the communes, which 
must pay compensation for rent and lodgings, 
Further an annual crcdil is inscribed lu lliu 
budget for llni creation of scliouls and posts. 
The Hluto bus spent enormous sums on this for 
Lho lust IhirLy years, and in 1010 hcI aside, 
OWMNJU francs. 

jSVffnrccs. — The claim has frequently been 
imule that women teachers be paid equal 
salaries with men, on Llie principle of " ciiunl 
work, equul imalifioaliiiiiH, equal pay." mil 
this principle does not ycL provail in Lho legis¬ 
lation of Fiimci*, nml the wumnu me paid less 
than the men, at any rule in the third, second, 
and first classes. 


Clam 
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W lines 


M 

M 
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To Llie fixed aularicB arc added compensa¬ 
tion Tor rent in Hie communes which arc Lho 
capitals of cantons, or where the population 
is above 1000, This compensation varies with 
the population; in districts of 1000 inhabitants 
it is ]00 frs., and rises Lo R00 fra, in very largo 
towns, and lo 2000 frs, iu Paris. 

Pensions. — Teachers have a light to a re¬ 
tiring pension at the age id fifly-fivo, and after 
twenty-live years of service. Hut iv largo 
number, if they are still in good health, con¬ 
tinue in their duties beyond Lliits. The law uf 
Aug. 17, 1K70, which regulated the matter, 
fixed llm amount of the pension at nut less 
than 000 fra. for men and ii00 fin. for women. 

/lnjnlinrj/ /iislilidiims. — To present nn al¬ 
most complete idea of the system of primary 
education iL would ho necessary to mention 
various institutions auxiliary Lo Lite school, 
(1) CoiifSriucc vidagogit^ue, a periodical assem¬ 
bly to which tlio iifiilmrcj aro summoned to 
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tiiacuBK educational rpiesUims, anil in draw up a cnn urinal inns. To replace the colleges there 

list of schoul texllimiki*. (2) Lilrnric* of three wire ratal dialled Central ar.hnnlH. compmiLo 

lypea: fn) pcdoguRieal for uic of teachers. nnn inRlilulinim, which combined imlu,atrial nrla 

In each ranlminl capital, (b) fur impib, one in nml literary atudiwi and met with hut moderate 

each school, nml (r) public, for inn parents ns BHerc®9. They disappeared after n few years, 

well os the children. (II) .Srftrwf Miring* banis, Uiug ftlmliahrri I tv llm law of May j, 1 ,H02. 

which aim al instilling in the pupils curly It was lin n that Napoleon created* nut of nil 

hahits of order nml thrift. (■!) .V us/r p/4 n- llu* Rer linns the University of Franco, which, 

gogiipir, located In Paris nml containing school with (mine Bimetal faculties nf lilglmr education, 
equip men l, lunching apparatus, nml n good united the lyrfcs and colleges of Bocnmlnry 

iihmr.v, which is niien In renders in I'aria, nml instruction. The Univrfsily uf France still 

hIfki circulates its bonks nml IhiiUtii slides in exists, ni Irani in name: nml it in to lm regretted 

the provinces, sending them fret* nil rmptrsl. llml there is hut win? wnttl In denoto, tin the nuu 
There is further nt thu Milsrum a bureau of Rule nil the Hrhnlnulir iiistilutinns, nml nn tho 
Public Jvsluriitinit. (ftec Mi-mkohm) other llm iiiMiiHiliniw for higher learning, 

Private, A'l/wcfliion. — Uefure the law of rrn roily rerun uli tilled under the title nf tini- 

1901, which hupprm&md Urn teaching orders, vrrsity’-- Ion how clmugetl nml different from 

the imiohrr of private «rliutiln under the non- wlial |L wan originally! NniMileon hud invested 

gregaLions lind risen In 0157: I 2 H.H sHornls for it wiili n monopoly in cdtirnlinn, ami it nlono 

liiiya under the Chris linn llmtlmrs, nml -I8(UI was elmrgeri with Urn provision of nntionnl 

hcIoiuIs for girls under Sisters of different union. education. while mm- this Immnpnly no longer 

These schriiilfl were grnilunily rinsed liy the exists, nml Llm frewluin of innlriicliun linn been 

operation of Lhc lnw tit July 17, 1902. Heveral legally cs La Mi shed; mol nltlimigh the. innnripnly 

Hrlunils slill conliime; there were, cm June 1, of the university is domninlml in some ipinrlcrs, 

11)1111, fifty-sis ncIuiiiIh of tin* Chrisliau Umlhcra lhen* is reason to believe that freedom will lm 

nml 831) Bcliools of Fisbra. Further, a large maintained Wmium it Conforms in republican 

nundmr nf llm cloned hpIuhiIa have linen re- principles. Further, the nirrirulnuf wr unitary 

uiioned with « lay nrm'nutarsUfl; this meiulicra education linve. I*t*li riimsiilirahle modified, 

nt till! ordrm having exchanged their wmlrataa- Under the pressure nf tin? inodern Hpiril there 

Lira! gnrh fur civilian mufti. On June 1, IlKtfl, lnw Ims ii n fnilurr Ui retain certain studies, 

there were 30911 reopened n« unvote lay jiri- while iilliero, notably inudern languages, Imvo 

iiinry uriiuota, 01)2 Tur liny a nml 2077 fur girls. Ih;oii introduced; there lino Inrun a diaroiitciil 

The private mcIiikiIh are cnlidiltaherl and nmlii- with tlm clarwiml studies nml the old loimnnU 

Inined hy individuals or hy lussfirlatiiins. Tin* lies, nml an adniilallrin of llm rurrieiiluiii to 

.Stnin leaves them free in rinpiet In curriculum modern needs uf wiriely, Tluncc a lyc^e uf 

and luelliud, hut Urn sninn i|iiidinraluniH ns lo 11)10 bears lit lie nwnilihlirr? to a |yri , e of 1HI0, 

nge mid uhiliLy tire di'inaiiileil from their where nliimst nothiiig but Jjiliu nml irmllm- 

Innclmra nn frum public bcIiuuI li nrhers. Tim nmliea were taught. 

rnrmaliliea fur opening a private school uoli- After Llu* fall of the First Empire, llm irn- 
sist of a declaration made in llm mayor nf llm iicrinl lyciVu lierame llm royal cnllegiat. Again 
eummuiu! ilidientlng where the ncIuiuI is to hn In'ciiinilig lyrl^in under the Hepulilie of IHdNnnd 
established. the Seeimd Ivmiiire, llieru wiut no pnlpahlo 

HFCONDAIlY IvDUCATlUX. — Historical, change in their elinraeler. H may lm recalled 

Hncoiulnry eiliicnlion was ollirially esliih- only Llml fur a time llm jaudicfi were tliviilurl 

lisheil hy llu> lnw id May II, lSflfl (confirmed into two mielimiH — letters mol scienee; this 

by dncrci; of Mar. 17, IR0H), hv which llm Uni- is known im the periml of bifurcation. Ami 

ye wily oF Franco was fnunded, mi nil instruct- this a realignment WitN furlimr ilivideil under 

ing eorponiLion, sUuding almie nml de|H-iuh'nt llm Third Hepulilic, ami niuilerii instruction, 

oil tin* Sliilc. Until lluiL Linn' education had re- without Latin in' (irei'k, wnn disliupuisliod from 

mniiicd alinuHL entirely a nialtcr fur llm Cliureh. the classical, a sysli'iu nl ready in operntitm 

The universities llicniHelves, which in their under the Hecond Empire, wlmii special inalruc- 

fa mi I lies of arts gave an mlurnlimi oipiivaleiil lion was cslulilished. 

in the Heeuiidary, were dependent mi llm ProBonl CondlllonH.—Tim system of flee tmd- 

cei’liHinslieul nil 111 Drily. Uni above all llm nry eihieiilinii was rritnlaleil iiimw liv llm ileereo 

religimiH enrpuriiliiiiw, and in particular the of May 31, 11)1)2, which was inspired hy Lliu 

Uiiriely uf .lemm, (•alaiilislied in Ifilli, nuninpii- report Imwil on n parli ament ary impiiry, 

liynl eiliicnlion. In llm seventeenth and orgunhed in IKII1I nml prcniili!i| over by M. 

eighieenIh eeitUiries Llm culleges nf llm Jesuits Alexander llilmt, tin* Prinm Mlnialer. In 

llmirished alinve all nlhere, mid retained that llm nnimi' of llm Inquiry Llm niont emnpuleiit 

p'lrtiliiiii until they were elused in 1791, when edueatnrs in llm eiiunlry wuru eniiHiilUul. Tim 

llm Jesuits were expelled from the kingdom, system has nnw been in force eight yearn, and, 

Another religions corporation, the OruLnriimH, while ohjeelimm nml criticisms have been mined, 

look their place lo some extent, and fur n lime it iN generally accepted, and it sneins that it 

were sner,ejwful, Hut the llevolulhm hrnku will stand, allluiugli past experience shown Hint 

out and suppressed Llm universities and the in Hill'll iimUcrs Llieru is untiring final. HccoiuL 
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ary cilucalion lin.H been frequently nllercd during nccLiaiij culled Section H, dilTcrs from the first 
the Inal century without ever receiving a lasting ill nal including Lntia or Greek, and in inlying 
character; no that it would not lie cnuse for more attention Lo French (five hours instead 
surprise, ir within a few years new changes were of llireo), and lo the sciences. In both see- 
proposed mid accepted. There ia no need to liana in the fourth and third forms elementary 
disguise the fact, for of the three branches of mornl instruction is given for one hour n week 
education the secondary lino been the most in Lite form of lectures and discussions on Indi* 
discussed in Franco. ElcmenUry oducaliou vidurd and social duLics. 
may be left out of consideration, for it depends The ayslem of clcctivca, or quadnfvrcation, is 

on the needs of a democrucy. Higher cducu- olTered m tlie second cycle in Lho second and 

lion docs licit meet witli opposition. Hut third forms. The four group are (1) .Section A, 
intermediate education, which is Lho education in which, besides Lite studies common to all, 
of a class, ainec it is provided almost onLircly Greek and Latin arc studied (Gricco-Lnlin 
for children of the. middle class, ia aoinclimca sncLion); (2) See Lion II (LnLin-modcm-lnn- 
questioned. Its utility is not always rucog- gunge section) lias three hours of Latin as 
nizctl. It is nol borne in mind that it ifl imlis- before, and seven of modem languages (Eng- 
pcnsablc for Lhc intellectual training of the IIhIi or German), of which three are given 
nation, that before the period of specialization to tho language already studied in the first 
Lho youLli of the country must pass Lhrough a cycle, nnd the four to the other; (3) Sec- 
stage oT general culture, that even in a dcinoc- tion G (LaLin-seicntifio section), in which 
racy^ i cal oils or tho rights of equality, it is not the sciences predominate, five hours being 
possible to givn a thorough education to nil, given Lo mathematics, three Lo physics ana 
Llmt a broader and more complete education chemistry, and three to Latin; (4) Section D 
must bo reserved far n few; nml, finally, that (Scicnlific-modcrn-langungo section), in which 
lo train an intellectual filitc there are required Latin disappears altogether, tho section being 
lima, long study, and better prepared nnd heller exclusively modern and French, with fivo hours 
educated professors Limn nre lho Lcnchera of for mathematics, three for physics and clicm- 
Lhc elementary school. These reasons will Sb try, two for practical scientific) work, and seven 
undoubtedly triumph over lhc prejudices of horns for modern languages. This section is 
the mu as oh, who in then 1 ambitious am Bonie- gradually replacing wlmt was known aa apodal 
limcH inclined too much to be lovelorn. Sec- and modern instruction, 
oiulury education will be maintained, not gra- Such ia tho course of aLudiea, flexible nnd 

luitously, it is Lrue, like clomenLury, for it ih varied, in Lho second and first (formerly lho 

just that llioao who are rich should pny, and rhetorical) forms. There remains one year, tho 
will be made more and mure accessible to the seventh, in which the pupils divide into two 
able but less fortunate children by means of forms, tho philosophical and miLLhematical. 

scholarships which Liu* Slate grants wiLh n In lho philosophical are taughL mainly phi- 

lihcrnlily which is always great. loaophy, history, mathematics, physical nnd 

Course of Study of 1002. —Tho following natural sciences, while Greek, Latin, and 

are tho main characteristics of the course of modern languages arc optional. The maLhc- 

Blildy of Ifl02. The most striking feature is malicnl form roLaina tlm study of inodorn lan- 

tlmt, in place oT the ouo single and uniform guugcs and a little history, while tho greater 
course for all pupils, several are provided for part of Lhc Lime (seventeen hours) Is devoted 
their selection, Here is obvious the influence to the sciences. 

of Lho elective courses common ill the United This is the normal organization of the courses; 
Stales, whoso existence nml success were no- hut it must ho mentioned thnt in tho important 
ticed liy the prcscnL writer in the Report on lycfies there are nlso special classes preparing 
American Secondary Education, presented after Tor the great schools like the military school 
his return from Lhn World Exposition at at Si. Cyr, the Polytechnic, nnd the Ecole 
phiengu to the Minister uf Public Instruction Cenlrale. FurLlicr, in a certain number of 
in France m 1803. The courses Inst seven lyefica Lliero Ims been established a fifth section 
years. Pupils arc received nL the age of ten with u shorter course uf study (three or four 
or cloven, null remain to hc veil teen or eighteen, years), lmsed on modern languages and sciences, 
the nge of graduation. The school period ia which are taught throughout with n view to 
divided into Lwu cycle's, one or Tour ami the Llioir practical application. This system Ims 

other of three years. In the firsL cynic, sixth, certain points oT roacmhlunco with the German 

fifth, fniirth, and third fnrniH, the pupils have a licahehulc, where pupils are prepared for a 
choice of Lwo seetiini.s. In the mie, called practical career, industrial nr commercial. 

Mention A, are taught Lnliii, coinpulsory from Finally, in all Llio lycfies ami colleges there are 
the first year (sixth form), Greek, optional ejeinenLary aiul primary classes (seventh, 

from tho third year (fourth form), ns well ns eighth, ninth, tenth, and clmsc cnfnnlinc). 
subjects common lo both sections: French, Elementary studies are lho necessary basis or 
modem lnngungca (English or German), arilh- till secondary instruction, and can be acquired 
incLic nml mathematics, natural Hcicnccs, in the scIiouIh as well as ill Lhc lycfies or colleges, 
his Lory, geography, and drawing. The second A large number of pupils, therefore, do nob 
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enter llm Ivcft; nr rnllrnr uniil Hie mill rlnwi, 
Llm lirsl year of HPrnnilnry Dhlilios, llml is. nn 
leaving Llm primary nrhrmlu. 

The llnmilaurcntr. —Tim ili'Kret* nf hnrlmlnr 
fnriiin lln? iinLur.il ruliniuuli<in of wmmlnry 
edunvlinu; it U. Ike reward wliirli crowaa lln* 
million. Tim linrenliinrritle luui Ihtii fre- 
qiu'iilly ulUrkeil; prresi cnnipfligiiri Imvc Item 
cundiinleri fur iln fuippresmni. Iml il resists nil 
nllnnk. Il is tin* iii'rnuuiry pRBspnrl for ruin¬ 
ing mt higher Dimly, llow clw limn hy final 
nxnniimiluui in il (wimIMi; In know wlmllur a 
flliiilnil, linit |irnfll inI in )iw M-rniiilnry studies 
mid in fiL In pursue a ruuiw ni llie iiuiversily? 
Allrinpls lirtvn, ilnli'fil. lirnli nmilr lit ninrli- 
orali! Mir* rnmlilinI ih under wliirli Mir rxnlnl- 
linlion iti taken unil In rnrrrrl rerlniii ilifrrln 
nliniiL whirli Mint* linvn Ik-mi rniuplainls. 
These ilrull firm willi llm riinnuniis Insk im- 
litiwil liy Llm rxamiiinliini mi llm profi-lomr-t of 
llm families of loners ninl srieinTs, wlm uniil 
rr.niiiUy worn iilorm charged tviili llm duly of 
examining. ninl vvlio wen* ilivrrlnl from (lo ir 
proper fnnrliiiM nf giving higher iowlrimiion 
mid engaging in |irivail' nwnrrli. Fra lire is it 

ri'innrkiilili! riinnlrv, wiiil u Herman mluriiUir: 
Limy iw riuiirH of llm liiiosl rdgi* lu ml rliim-sl 
Tin; profisaurs of llm fiiriillirs, who un< Imre 
ri'fiirrnil lu, mluilily lain* purl alwuy* in llm 
I) im rill all r ell lo examinations; l.nl llimi^li llu-y 
[irmiili; ul llmm, limy nn- juirlly freed from Ibis 
ungrateful link Iiy llm nsrislniin 1 nf it Imunl nf 
lirnfi'HSiim of llm lyre*-* wlm an* llm iiiiisI 
i iiln|irli'iiL In iipjimijili' lIn- resells nf nr/riiinl- 
ary iiiliu'uliuii. rimy urn plmed mi Mm hoards 
nf examiners, pruvideil Mini limy are uijr/yfa, nr 
ilonlorn, ninl u|#ii, lo insure impariialiiy, nn 
l',u ll ill Lilli i llml limy tin lint i|Hinl imi llm pupils 
of llm.ii* schools where limy llmniM'lvm rtm 
lunching. Aioiilii r nlijiviinii raised iiguiiisl 
Llm rxuniiiiiiliiiii in llm limk. llm t-haimc* in an 
cxuiiiimiliuii wliirli Insls Iml iIiht ipmrlcrs nf 
rill liiilil', ninl in wliirli iinlsido c.vuiiiliiTs, llm 
professor* uf l lmf:li-i|ilii K,u|i’i';illn| in In ilri'iilr 
on pupils wlintii limy tin nnl knntv. Tn mm My 
this ilrfri'l limn* linvn hccii inlrniliiri'il n-pnrl 
llliuks (fieri 4 Ar/i/ruVrs) in wliirli l|n> professors 
oT llm dilferoiii classes mile down in ailviiiifr, 
year l»y y.-ur, llm marks gained liv llmir pupils, 
ami llm linanls id examiners imisl make llirin- 
nelves iieiplaiulcd uilli lliesi! 1 iihiVch l.rfnre de¬ 
ciding mi Mm admission nr |ui.HL|iiiiirnii'iii of 
Cfimliilnii'.i. 

'llm division id almlii-H iiiln hi- vend aei'MiiiiN 
IniH as a i , iiliseipn*iii:e Liu* division nf llm exiiliii- 
iiuliniiH fur Lhr I'liii'iilaiiri'iiLe, '['Imre an* Iwn 
dislini'L |iiirls, wliirli llir riiiiilitluii-M pipes mur. 
ressively ul no interval nf a year; llm liisl 
purl I'oiiies mi leiiviiiK Mir lirsl fnrm. (lie m'l'iunl 
nl lln* end uf Mir plii|osn|iliy nr iiiriMtriiiul ii-til 
furiiis. In llm liral |mrl Limn; lire fnilr series of 
exiiiiiiiialjons, inirn-sjniiiiliiin in Uie fimr wrlimis. 
The cnmliiliiLes nf rieeliinis A, II, and (' have n 
wrillen Li'Hl.iiieliuliiiK ii iTviieh nnnptisilam and 
a Lnlin LraualiUiuii; Mm.se uf A liavi* in mhlilion 


a rirrvk iMiiBlniiiin, llin?w nf M ii rompiiMiinn 
in a foreign langnuse. ninl llinse nf l! exerriMni 
iri iiiallmiiialirsi and |ihysies, (’amlidaU^ fmin 
Keelimi I) Jil»o have I lint* rxr rriw's. Kreiirli, a 
fnriiKn laiiKuaae. mol wirnre, Tin* wrillen 
lesls are merely (piHlifyihR oxainiivalinii’*. 'Hivtue 
raiitliilnlisi wlm nr«* mirerwtfiil me ilenliired 
lo la* admiBniliJr*, Iml are nnl ndmilled uniil 
limy have pitawil Ihn oral li sils. wliieh rrnmul 
of Huiinlih* ipi'-filioim nn Mm sillijeels Nludinl 
ill llm iliffereliL wrliniin. 

Tim htirnnl pari nf ihr liarealanirnle, wliirli 
iuhhI I«■ siirTrwfnlly ]imsM-il (o 1 H'l'nii m* a eam- 
pli’lt* li;o'|ie|nr, is l*ii.wi| nn |hr shulioii nf Mm 
Hus?.™ nf pliiliisupliy nr nmllminalies. There, 
are llnis iwn ili'iliiiiT I'xnminalinns: d) || ( i' 
1'iirralnurralo r<f |ihilt«Miphy, llm exuliiiniMinn 
for whirl* rnnsisK fur (lie wrilleii losl, nf a 
disuTlnliiui on A pliilusopliii’al nnlijeii ninl a 
riiiii|H«.iilinn on llu* jilivsical ninl naliiral 
aeie ii res; (2) llm l'are.t|:mri*aie of mullim 
loalirs, willi a imiilmimilu.d Irsl. exrreisrs in 
firieiire. ami a eoni|ioMli<ni in pliilnstiphy. 

Tin* Imanls of ■ xainioaliiiii ineei iwin* n year 
anil hold lln ir xessiiniK nim n| llm rml ami mu? 
ill lln* liepiiining nf llm seholrislie yi-ar, Ihnl is 
Ui jviv. in July or Align u. and ilelulu r or 
Xriveinlmr. t'liioliilales fur llm lire! jiarl nf 
llm exaniiiiiili'iii imn*l In* sixl*i ii years of nge, 
Iml i’\r»piii«nn are iiinde liy llm Nlini 'ler when 
rainliilnler’i a>-fin lu lie likely l• • mirereil, even 
Humph limy have iml resell*<1 III** reipiired nK<;. 
Tlio iMimlier of Inn lu Inrs en .’iU'd eni’li year is 
riiindilrralile. Tim fullowioi* are llie r< sulls of 
llm rnudnu of July, HUM’. 
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(‘iimliilali'a H'lm on* |HK Imrk ill lln* July 

WHsinu nreseiil llu-inselvim again in llelnlirr; 
I In in; wlm have pawsed inn* purl may relain 
eredil fnrniie veur.nii'l im«*«l iml lake lln* wrilleii 
lesl lignin. In (li'lulier, I!111!», Mien* were .'idj'J 
niinliiliiies. of wlonn il.illl wer*- mlniilieil lo llm 
liral pari, ami Il-lli" i jipolidales, "T wlinin 2‘J1*1 
wire uilmiiieil lo Mie M'i’oiid pail. This 
imiki-ri a Inlal fur Iflllll in luilli hi iwimis of 0(1*10 
liai'helors. Ii may lie nuLi-il ihnl tin* iinmlier 
nf eamlidali'S wlm ure pul lmt'k is very Inrge, 
ufli'ii inure limn lullf; llml llm ri'snlls nru 
1 teller fur lln* seeuiol purl limit fur llm fiml; 
llml lln* nuinlier nf emuliiliiLe.s is miieli larger 
in aeriinn 1) LliAii in miy ulliiT. Il is nliviuna 
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that Lht; liueeulnurcali* is much sought after in 
France, for it opens tin; floor not only to Lint 
universities, hut to nil careers. In spiLc of 
Lint diversity of I In* examinations which arc 
contlucLcfl, there is only one I in mil nil renin of 
secondary cdiiciiliiiii, nml graduation in phi¬ 
losophy nr limtheimiLir.H c.onfpiu Lhe mime privi¬ 
lege. The baccalaureate in law is puimnl 
afLer mm year of study in the funnily of huv. 

Other Drgreen. — Above the degree of Imccn- 
hinrt'iiti; come Lite firm ire, which is huurIiL jiy 
future professors, then the doctoral e mill Lhe 
of/rcfliihrm ( q.v .), which is u professional cxumiiia- 
Lion. There aro several liecnlinlcH: (I) four 
licentiates of letters corresponding in Lhe four 
kinds of flLmly — philosophy, history, classical 
languages mill li Lera Lure, nml modern lan¬ 
guages. (2) Licentiate in science, which is con¬ 
ferred wiLliout any furllicr examination cm nil 
students who possess these certificates of 
hitcher aliulicH in innlliciniilies and physical 
nml natural sciences. (3) Liceiilintu in law, 
oliliiiucd in Lhe faculty of law afLer three years 
of study. The different licentiates nre con¬ 
ferred by the faculties of leLLcrs, sciences, ami 
law. The stnLute on licentiates in seiuiico was 
rcgulaLiul liy decree of Jan. 22, 181)0, that 
for letters by decree of July 5, 11)07. Tim 
dnelorato in letters ami the ducLorule in scieneo 
can (inly he cionrorroil on those holding tlm 
licentiates. To obtain the doctorate two 
theses, which lire often works of importance, 
must be presented and defended publicly 
before a faculty. The Lliird decree is only 
sought by enndidales who look Lo higher edu¬ 
cation; from IN 10 to 11)10, a century, not 
inure Llian 1333 ducloriitoH were grim Led by 
tlm faculty of letters, and less in the faculty of 
Boiuneo. Agrigalioa is not a degree, but a title 
required fur appointment us professor in a 
lycf'c. A competitive examination Lukes place 
each yenr before special boards of examiners, 
and only candidates holding Ihu licentiates 
nre nllowcd to present themselves, There arc 
several kinds of ayrignlion — philosophy, his¬ 
tory, letters, grammar, English, German, 
Spanish, Italian, inatlicmaLicH, and physical 
and iiaLurnl sciences, (See AciUKOATION.) 

Lyctcs for Boys. — LycCea for boys at 
present number 108, They nre nearly nil 
located in capitals of dcpartmenls, a few in 
capitals of specially important nrnmrh'.tsnnieiifs. 
The number nf pupils in nUcndanco in 1110!) 
was a bo ill (ll),54N; in 1875 there were 3S.000, 
ami 54,M3U in 11)01. There is thus n consider¬ 
able increase. The dispersion of the congre¬ 
gations, the suppression of the colleges nf the 
Jesuits, DoniiiucniiH, and Oraloriniis hi ought 
buck Lo the staLe schools u pnrL of their clion- 
Liln. JluL only a part, fur a number of free col¬ 
leges were reopened under Lhc protection of Llio 
bishops or civil societies, and gathered in the 
heritage, of the congregations, The number of 
pupils who attend these schools may bo esti¬ 
mated to bo about 50,000. 


It is to be noted that while Lhe total number 
of pupils in Lin* lyi'L'os lias increased, the num¬ 
ber of intern pupils lias diminished. In 1NH5 
there were 25,0011, while in 1II11H there were not 
more Limn 17,01)0. The infcrriuL is elcnrly on 
the dri-miHc, at any rale in the establishments 
of Ihi'iSliile. Mill there is nn need to cmnplnili 
or to rcgreL the Lime when Llierc were seen 
cruwiled togi'llicr in certain lyefrcs of Paris as 
many uh hcvoii nr eiglit hundred intern ]iupils. 
It is In the ailviLiilagn nf families, when they 
cun do it, Lo retain their children in Llicir midst. 

Cdlkucn. — The number of pupils wlm nLtciul 
Lhc colleges lms net varied within Lhc Inst 
thirty years: Slfl/Ulfl in 1H7I5, 3fl,2H2 in l!l(M. 
Here, Inn, the intern system has declined: 
1-1,071 intern pupils in 1N75, 12,851 in 1008. 
The colleges differ from tlm Iveses in the first 
place because they arc maintained by the .Stale 
and by the muiiicipalilics; secondly, the 
colleges ure Communal, the* lycfies arc nnlinmd; 
llicir impiirliini'c is leas, and Llicir professors do 
not hold the same degrees. 

.4 1 1 mini Am! inn nf Lyrics and Colleges, — 
Each lycee is directed by a priwi'scur, or licnil- 
mastcr, who is expectnl to net us tlm senior of 
llio iiistilutinii by the constant supervision 
exorcised by him, by his advice to the pro¬ 
fessors, by the remarks which he makes to the 
pupils. He is assisted by a ciuiseiir, who is 
more especially charged with the supervision 
of discipline and tlm guml progress of the 
studies. Other assistants are the (entwine, or 
bursar, on whom falls Lliu financial management; 
one nr more Aurmlhmfs firi?m5rnii.f or gciierid 
supervisors; several rifpM/cur.i (Lutnrs), who 
supervise the sLiuly periods and of whom a few 
lake jmrL in iiiHLrueliim, with Llio tiLle of 
ndjuucl professors. All these officers lire 
iimniiiatcil by Lhc Minister. For the iiinlcmd 
surveillance of the huanling eslalilisliinciil 
uiiil the dormitory, with which the LuLors were 
formerly charged, tliero have recently been 
created sitrwulfnn/a d’in/rrmiJ, who are selected 
by the headmaster from u number of young 
men, generally graduates, who wish Lo continue 
their studies, Finally, the prooiscur is assisted 
by an administrative council, consisting of 
men of prominence, members nf the alumni 
associations, local authorities, Llio rector, Lhe 
prefect, Ihu mayor, nml a professor of the 
lycdc. 

7’cnrlim in Lycic.i and College s. — To ob¬ 
tain a permanent appointment in a lycde, 
candidates must have the Lille of n grdgi, in a 
college the degree of licentiate or bachelor; 
but Llio instructing stuff in a Jycfhi must iucludu 
Homo ugrigis, ami in a enllege sonic liccntiutcH. 
In tlie lyorte Lliern are 1820 pro/csjcnrs (igrSgts. 
nml 723 licentiates wlm du not bear the title of 
professor, but are merely acting teachers, Dut 
Home recent regulations Imvo permitted a cer¬ 
tain number nf acting teachers lo enjoy tho 
title nml pay of professors, In the colleges 
the staiT is divided into three classes, professors 
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nf lliti limt milk, holding Un> limilmlc and tpir-slimi nf ndiKinim iaslrilrUnii in under tlin- 

miinlicririR 1025 in lOOHj profcswini nf tin* (Mission nml in n slnlr rif iranwilinn Williin 

second milk, wlm urn wily barhelnro, In ihn the ln«l yenr, tin ailrlilion Ihln lirrn irinrln in 

nuinln-r of 013; priifeaiora nf tlm lliiril funk, certain lyrV'es l« I Ilf midlr'climl ill lira linn liy 

10 Urn nuinli it 01 2(111, who tin mil liulil Lltr* Lite iiilrodurlinu of mitmml I raining nml Llm 

biieliulor'fl degree, nml only have tin? hrrirl rfe mini dish mini of workshops in iron and wnuil. 

lYnuffipin’inenl iJriwim'rt’. J/rlWI, — McUtmls are |iit1iii|ih of grcnlcr 

Training nf Teacher*. — Tin* training ground imimrLiinrr limn llm nirnriiliini. (.'nnuidcr- 

of profiwmrK of Urn lyirfu lias been throughout able pains have In in taken In improve them, 

llm uinrIvruUi milurv Ihc Higher Normal I'rcrise nml rlrlitilr'l iiminiriioiiH Imvi- hii-ii 

Helical in (hi! lino il'lllm. Kium llio p«lnb- inrludcd in llir* murse nf uluily of 111(12, which 

fiHlimclit nf llm iinivcmilii'nr, thin *rhool has point mil llm mrllirnl in Iw fullnwnl in curh 

ceased in enjoy mi indcpemlonl rxisienrr; juiIijm'I. Hnlv ihc mn*l iinporliini poinia will 

11 lini cnnlimicd in llm present, Iml only ns pari he indicated Imro. French, which of counm in 

of tilo Univmily of 1'nris, whose ntwIrJilM nlmlicd in oiiry form, except (Jin pliiliwnpliind 

nlleiui rnu rue* nl tin* school. In Qilililion, a nml ninllmninlirnl, im in rnmdni nf ox| tin nn lory 

certain munliiT nf nr I n ilf» r<< hi | w arc awarded rending of iiiillinrn by nn aim of ami with rcfer- 

uflrr riiiiippliliiiii I il Piimliilulin fur llir drgreeH cure lo llm lexis which am used in Icacliiiig 

or lici'iilinlt! nml ngrfyt ami divided ln-twcen history of l-'ri'imli lilrruliirc. In all llm Humpa 

llm iiuivi-miiirH of J’nrLi nml llm prnvimi-s. French rnrnpiiMliiuiH ««• ni l, in llm form of 

Imptrliaw nf the L'/rfr* nud t '(dirge*. — ilm'riplioim, mirrnlivei, liTleni, nml, Inter, 
Thin ilulv in exercised liy llm rerlnr, llm in- dissert nlionH, Tin’ Hiiof aim of iinulcru Inn- 
HjiCPLur uf llm ncailoniy, nml Ri'ioTiil iii-spt'rlnri, gunge inMnirlinn i* In wi-uro llir lliormijih 
of whom there ore sixlrcn. four for armnre, nri|iiii<iiiuii of llm Iniiguagn studied. llm nhiliiy 
Tnur for lellero, Lwn fur history. lhri*i> fur lo write nml speak English nr lirriiinn. In llm 
iiioiiirn InnuuiiKi's, »no fur pliiiiMnpliy, ami lwn Jyi’iVn whiVli urn noar Spain or I Inly, Spaniali 
for the illBppplinn nf ncpriuiila (fr/monioV). or Italian iw lu*ii|lil n.H llu> wrnml innilerii 
They vinit Llm (iilfuronl iimiiluiiona nmli yimr, IniiKuoiii*. Tim ilirori im-llnnl, wliinli inniNi-a 
and wild n rrmirl lo llm Minialor on nidi on mm. rallmr limn nraninmlinil aliidy, is 
tinker inanecicd, mi llm nindilion nf mrli inn I i- rmplnyeil liy llm UTi'Imm In Llm IrnrhiiiK of 
liillon. They inwH in J’lirin. wJirre njUj llm I-aLin rmphiwtiit in laid nn iromduLluiiN, wTiilr? 
cmiHul In live cum mi Lin 1 (uccilnn fur wenndury rnmpojiiliiin is mil ni‘HlfCl< 4 i|. l.nliu vitw nml 

iTluenlitm) of wliidi limy lire nminlmr^, and Biirurli Imvr, hiiwcvcr, Imh-h iltnpemnil wilh. Tn 

ihia body rminmmiiiln lo Ihc MininliT llm llm almly of phyaicul ni’iniri- llm I’Xpi riimnul 
■tpiloililniCIllM.diHlliiiUldH, mill ]iroiiliiliniia wilirll melhod in um-il mi far an puHnilile. (irncrally 
upppnr di'xirnlili*. in llm leiirliiiiK Imdy. Onrn llirnrlivi* iru llinilo nrr iTiliilnyrd; llml in, lliosii 
I'ltcli year Llie rci’lnni are inviied |ri lake port which lend In awaken llm intrlliucncp, and 
in llm work of llm rmiHulliviivr* rnnimilli'i*, apjn al In ihc imlnnioiiL ralln-r limn in nmninry. 
eniipcially lo nrniiiKc llir linl of Irnnhcra who /•'t/iienlii'r rWr*. — Tim lycf'iti nml collcxea 
nrr lo he prnimiled, llml in, wliu are lo receive do noi m«ek only lo cidarMi’’knowledge; ihcir 
nu iucrejian of anlnry. Tim icm’I ota nro aim ia I’duralive iib well na iiinlriielive. “The 
ilivirled inLn eei’prnl rlanm 1 * n-iih llilTeriTil finnl end of iiiHlrurliou in cvltiru I inn," rmrard- 
Kiihirii’fi, nml prciiunlioiH lake place in n nlriclly ing la llm nUirial direcliinm. The drvelop- 
ileliiiHr order. Homo liy KciiiariLy, hoiiii! liy rneni of phyaind i iliiiTiliini nml life in llm open 
nelcriiuii. in riTimiiiuiohil; all exiTr-im-H mill Rjimcfl 

The. Curriculum. — The pemraeft riT aLiuly which run ciiHiiri ■ nliyairul Hiipplcncftt and 
have lieen fixed Tor eurli rnrio liy llm ilcrree of viRipr iniial lie placed williin llie reach of nil. 
May 31, IfJflU. Il may jnxlly la 1 auiil Llml (Syniiinulie exerri-iea jin' rcRiifurly indulged in, 
every hrmioll of Imnnill knowledge ia LluTe Itiid Lite Swediidi ayalein, w hil’h wiw fnllnwcd fur 
repreptenli’d, Lo inaure Kenerul inlellerlunl Koine lime, is lieing Fiipiiliiiiii il liy llie Hy«lpin 
eullnre. The decree menlioued nliove uIku of M. (1. Ilemiiiy. Allih lie/c, nail especially 
delermini’H llie weekly divi*inn of Hidijrcl foollnill, lire iimrraxihK. mid urniilenla are rare, 
muller. The lenj{|]i of eaeh period i* iHmilly Furlher, hygiene Iiii-n a jiIji on llir program 
one Innir In lIn- liiulier fnriiiM of philuHiipliy in llie cIiikhch of pliiliiMipliy ami nmlheioiiliea. 
nml imillmnmliiH, wilh llie older Imy-t wlmse An far nx iiilcllceliinl nod luoral educnUriii are 
llllenllan IH lilol'e MMluilied, llie lenulll of a nainTiied, llie lemdiem lire exprrwdy iiihim-ll 
leawin limy lm l«-n liunra, broken by a Nlmrl in direel nil ilmir iiiairuciinit in lliiw dill, 
lecess, While iriuminiiiiiig |msiiive kmiwledpe In ihcir 

Ah diiiliiiKuiHlicil from primary edni-iiliiiu, pnidfs, iln-v ihuki ifiiuk more of formian llicir 
Heeundiiry I’llnnilion inelmle? reliiiiniH iiiHirur- cimraeier ihan of givion a nii»‘k of inrurmnlinii, 
Lina Tor lliune wlm ilenire il in ihc IvciYh. 'I’lie ufier llie maxim of Monlaimm Llml " A head 
eer vices nf llm Hnniim Cullmlie Vlmreli nre well-foriueil is much heller limn a liend well- 
eeleiiruled in llm chapels nf llm lyr^ea. lleliR- Blocked " They unisl ul»n ilevclap ehnrneler 
joiih iiiHlraclinii is wiven by iim ehnplniim, by eijciiijriixinV' iniiiaiive and energy. 
ablks, piiKlnrH, or rulibiH. Ilul llie wliulc .Vn/nric* n/ Tcurhera. — The. i[lies lion of 
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salaries is Loo complex lu permiL a detailed hardly any education or women; it was pro- 

account. Here it need only he remarked that vided without regular methods or definite 

within the lnsL few years attention has been programs and in a conservative spirit only in 

paid to Home measure of betterment and im- convents or privnLe schools. The law of IHHO, 

provement. The salaries or prolific nr* vary in making the education nf women a duty of 

according as they are agrtgia or not; according Lho Ktnte, was, at Lite same time, the recug- 

to which of Lho five cIiihhoh, into which Lhey nri* mliun given Lu Lhc rights or women and the 

distributed, Lliey belong; and according to need nf education, The undertaking lias Imcn 

llicir residencu in Paris or the provinces. The marked by success. From year to year, since 

liest paid proviaeur in Paris reaches 11,000 fra, 1HH0, the elicnlAle nf the lycdca and colleges 

(§2200); in tlie provinces tlie lowest salary is of girls Inis not ceased Lo increase. From year 

from 8000 to OOUO Trs. (S1000 lo $1800). The to year lho number of institutions established 

salaries nr teachers are just as variable. A to meet the demand in Llie LuwiiH where no 

profcaBcur ngrtfgi begins in Lho sixtli closs wiLli provision had yet been inudo cnnLiniied to 

3300 frs. ($(150), advancing up to tlie first class grow. 

with .1300 fra. ($ 10(10), and the special class There are Llirec types nf institutions for lho 
with 5800 frs. (§1100); hut Lenchers in this secondary education uf girls: (1) national 

Hass nrc very few, and only number forty-eight, lycdcs; (2) communal colleges; (3) secondary 

The eondition of teachers in Paris lycdcs is courses, established by the municipalities and 

better; beginning with 5100 frs. (51020) Lhey Huhsulhed hy the tilntc. As n general rule, 

rise to 7000 fra. (31520) in tlie lirsl class and these establishments lire day schools, but at 

h’000 fra. (§1720) ill the spceinl class. The the request of tlie municipal council boarding 

salaries of acting Lenchers vary from 2000 frs, departments may lie added to Lho dny schools. 

($580) in tlie sixtli class Lo 1000 frs.. (3 080) in In the Paris lycdca there arc no inlerrui/s, hut 

the first. Principals and Leathers ill colleges they are found Lo a large extent in lycdcs id 

arc paid less than prouiscurx and lenchers in the provinces. The secondary courses cstnb- 

lycdea, In Homo well-attended colleges, how- Imbed in towns of lesser importance nro pro- 

over, the salaries of the principals depend oil visional institutions, being, ns it were, colleges 

the number of pupils, siuco these aahoola arc in process of formation, Eneh year secs lho 

run at tlieir own expense and the income limy ImiiaromuUion of secondary courses into 

reach a considerable figure. colleges, or even lycdcs, Instruction Micro 

Cost of Secondary lAlucriAou, — Although given must approximate ns nearly as possible 
secondary education is not free, the receipts Hint of the lycdcs, 

from fees are far from sufficient to cover ex- There arc at present forty-eight Jycfies for girls, 
ponses,, which in the lycdca amount to about sixty-five colleges, and thirty-seven secondary 

0,000,000 frs. for the externals, and 8,500,000 frs. courses. Tim attendance is iilmut 35,000. At 

in Live intermits. The Hlnlc must, therefore, the beginning there were only 10,000; in lflGl, 

intervenoon hchnlf or the externals. Lho accounts 20,000, and in LOOK, nhout 34,071. 

fur uifcrnnts and externals being kept diatincL. Length and Dftusfon nf Stamm. —The course 
A boarder coals Lho HLato almost nothing, ainco cxIcihIh over five years, two years less Limn the 

the fees arc high enough, but each external education of boys, It is divided into two 

student costs lho Treasury at least 201 fra, sections of three and Lwo years res pec Lively, 

(852.20), The flLata subsidy in 1010 was ns The TountliiLinn for the five years' course is 

follows: To supplement the receipts of lho laid in primary classes a tine lied Lo the lycdca 

ex/ciiirita 8,400,000 frs., or the iiifcrimb 554,500 and colleges; and the course is supplemented 
Ira, To Lhcso sums must lie added various by a sixtli year, which, however, is provided 
Hums in aid of salaries, 5,377,050 frs.; for the in only a small number ef important lycdca for 
nllownnco Lo ayr6gdn 702,000 frs.: for general those girls who are prepnriug for the higher 
expenses 177,800 fra. If to this be added the norinul school at SAvrcs. 
subsidy to the colleges, which lire for the most yldiiiiiurfrnhort. — The lycdca, colleges, nnd 
part maintained by Lho comm lines, nhout secondary courses are eneh under n directress, 

0,500,000 fra,, and tlireo or four millions for iiatuslcd generally by a bursar, general survcil- 

iinlionnl aohqhunliips, and varioim expenses, lho touts, and tuLcira, all appointed by Lho Minister. 

.Slate cuutribute h to secondary education Further, a hoard uf governors, consisting of the 

twenly-thrue or twenty-four inilliona of francs, prcfeol, the mayor, LliciiujpecLoi'of Lhc academy. 

Education of Girls. — The public secondary the directress, two municipal councillors, ami 

education of girls was established hy law of two ladies, exercises supervision mid control 
UcL. 21, 1HH0, which may lio called, afLer over eaoli institution. Finally, commlLloca 
its author, loi Camilla Me. It was also in- of patronage, consisting of ladies only, were 
tended to establish a woman's university and established in IHUO to promote entrnneo in Ip 

to organize a national system of education of lho lycdca and eollcge, and Lo watch thoir 

girls by founding public institutions analogous progress. 

In the lycdcB and colleges for boys, This was Tho instructing alad in Dio lycdca for girls 
a great novelty, nnd possibly seemed a very numbers about a thousand, of whom 260 nra 
hold proposition. Up lo that Lime there was professcurs agrigiea in science or letters. Tho 
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real nri* only acting leaHirm, holding only llie rmU; muni have lim n held for nl least one year. 
cerlificnl d’nnlilm/c r) i , rnwijjwini?ii/ -manlinin'. A r.nin|n-lilinn Inlmi plnri: inch year ln-fure u 
Including nil the teachers of drawing, singing, special Imuril in lellcrs ntul neii-nee, The 
cU;., llie teaching oIjiT f of lyrdca nml collegi-i tigrfgnlim in Icllcm includes iwu eeclimiH, 

numbered, in Ullll, nlnmL I'ir.’i women, Tlierr literary mnl hisUiriciil. while in m'imim- there are 

inual lie added the mule teachers, hurniwnl the ninUmmulirul nml the nntiiral nml phyaical 

from lycihsi nml colli-grrs fur hoys, wlm have Hcieiici- sections. There is no apeeinl ngrfgn- 
idmrge of Rome i'Iiwhh, Mnl Urn Umlrncy, lion fur women in the touching nf imolrrn Inn- 
which is increasing mure mnl mure, is Ui give aunges. The ngrlgnlinn in (arnmn mnl ling- 

girls only lenelmm nf Muir sox. liah, wlii' h in given In mm, is open in women 

furrirulmn —IiiHlnirliun include# (11 mi esnrlly Ihe sumo rniulilinns, Inil, (hey limy 

nmrnlti; (2) Freni'li hmgmigr', reading aloud, nlwi (ireful lh< nisei iy* r the certificate of 

uml ill lensl nne modiTli laugungo; (.'l l ancient ability In leneh imolcm langiinges. 
ami modern lilernlun*; (4) gengmnliy and Kitjbrr .Xnrmal Srhiml nl Shrej>. — When 
miHimigraiihy; (5j nulinnul history nml imlliiii-a Ihe law nf 1KK(| iimliluk-il it «y ale in .if mtiiiuI- 

uf genera! hutnry; (i.i) arithmetic, clemmis nf nry rdiirnlinpi for girls, there rrinamnl the tusk 

uniiiu'iry, elioiirisLry, physic*, nml nuliirnl rif pre|Mring smiuhh* U*nrhiT« for llirin. This 
history; (7) hygiene; (N) dnmr-slir mummy; wm provided liy llie law nf July ‘2(1, [SS2, hy 
(U) needlework; (III) sniiie milium* nr i'hiiiiiimti wliirli n higher minimi nrlionl wan rsliil dished 
law; (11) drawing; (|2) musie; (U) gynunm- for Ihr Iruiniiig of woimii Icarhcm. Thia 

lies, Optional courses in Iutliu have been W’lnml prrfiirrtiN for serumJury rdlira linn llie 

caUhlHicd recently in mniie lye fra. wrviee which llie sclionl ul Konlninv mix Hnaen 

"Modern language" here prurlirully menus lierforinM for elerin nlnry ••dinnlioii. It is a 
Knglwll or Oemiiin, fur *llii'*fil williuul I’Xii'plioii Imnrdimt school hualiil Hi Sevres. Hi mien Us 
every school offers I mill lln*se siihji-rls, while lire ndmilh-d liy n n.inpiliiivr i-xaniinulion. 
llie Jlnliiiii, mnl Andde ure rehilively The li iiglli of ihe r inirw- is lljn e venrs, Al llie 

less imiinrlimL ihim in llu* Ihivs 1 aelioiila. Inihis end of llie juthiiiI yi-nr lh«r alnui nla enler fur 
CHHenliully " liualeru" rnrrieillnin, (lie “micieiil llie mlijiml il'njililwlr riViiM’igm no n/ sirmi- 
nrul nenleru lilernlun'" (it study id llie rlfu«*ir; thirr, wliirli is I'liinjtclilivi*; nl Ihe elose of llie 
wrilern nf Greece, ll'inie, I Inly, H|iuin, Knglimd. third year Muy premuil lloin^'lv ea Tor llie 
and Gerinuiiy lliruimli lIleinmlinniMf lhr l-'mirli) eninpeiiiive i xuinimiliuii for llie wjn'ijuliim. 
ia n munifesl nlleni|il In sil|i|ily llie lurk nf din-rl liiHl.nielinn is lliriingliiinl given l*y mule prn- 
liiimuinslie inllneiice. fiawors, who are win-nil from llie memluTa nT 

Armh'iiur Umnrih. - - 'I'lu 1 linrndrmrnile is llie fueillliiu nml lie- Marin lycf-rfi and ulm have 
rarely nought liy pupils ill llie girls’ lyefeu, nor llie lill*- of chnrflf.s i/r nni famin'. The Higher 
tin [lie Nlmlien give iliri‘i'1 prepnralioii (or Llie Nnriniil Helnml ju pmviilisl for in llu> Hlule 
degree, ho lluil llie girl holding llie Imdielor's llndgei willi siium of |.Vi,2lHi frs, l.«;i],il|l|) for 
degree is rare. Mnl, oilier neadeinii' rewards wtlnrii-s, ami llil,.'OU frs. (:*'JU,!1IMI| for eipiip- 

lilive lieen esLiililislied. Kxiiiniiiiiliuiis nre In-ld metil. Duly Lwenly pupils are m-eived eiieli 

nf n very friendly rliararler, sinee they take year, in Uvn Nreiimin, h llers mid srii-nre. This 

pi nee within llie Helmuts, nml are eninlurled liy unrulier is (no small In nn-el llie denmml fur 

examiners who for llie innnl |iurl are Llie leuchers. Mill l lie supply nf lenrhernisiuereiweil 

leaehers llieinselveH. These lead up in (I) liy ihe numlier of woineii who do mil enter 

CVrlf/ierit rffs f/mfes «r«ndairi .i al, llie end uf Kfivres, Iml prepare lliemselvni elMewhere fur llie 

the lliiril yrnr; (2) llie /Jijd'uao tin fin i/Vfre/iv?, rrrtifirnt tl'nplHuilr and for llie apri’i/Himri, either 

ul the end nf the liflli year. Thin diploma in IhaFnenlly uf la-lli-ra nr Heieiu-e, nr in privale 

is demande<( of girls ivlio present IheuiKelves nL iriHtilutiuns, jok-Ii ns tlm Cnlffga .S Vrigitfi or llm 

Llie ficlinol nf Sfsvrea, or who are niudidiilea for Cnurade la Mulunlilt Mnii\ku«n, linlli in l'uris, 

LuluriuI pusilions in lyi’fe.s or colleges. Mul find o/ Htlurnlinn. -- Heniinilnry eduralinn 
hy a remnrhalile annimily hnlders of llie nf girls is nnl free, any mure limn ilmt nf lioyn. 

dinloinn are not eligible fur piiniliniiN in primriry The fees euver Llie expenm-s In mime exlenl, 

de.linnlH. A fair mimln-r of senuulary Hehtml The cniunmnpx mnl dejinriineuis also slmre. in 

nLudcilla ]iri‘HmiL llieiiwelvea for llie exainilm- Ihe en.Hl. Mill the Hlale inlervelies with largo 

Lion for llie primary eerliliealr, and holiling HiilisidieH, iiiNiriluil annually in llie luldpel. 
llie hn-vrl HU]i/rinir, they ran deiimnd einplny- In IIIIU lids mil eddy ruse in I /i!in,, l illl) fnt. 

uiriit im leiielieis. Those ynimg women wlm (S^lOT.IIlHl) fur iln* lyi'm-s. In 7‘Ji|,ll2fl fra. 

di’Hire In leaeli in Beeiindiiry eelmnK nm«e limy fSI II.7HJ) for llie colleges, In 227,ll. r dl fr_H. 

have llie diphium, inusL in llie lirsl pluee iiliiniii f^lfi.iillll) for llie nenindnry I'mirses. Tn lliia 
llie mlijirnl if’nptiluih’, wliirli ennfera Llie right must lie added nlmul one million frnnea In¬ 
in hr appointed iih ncling leaeher in llie )yr<Vn ward aidnries, paymeiil of HiilmliluleH, renewal 

or prnfiwflor in llie enlleges. This i-erlilienle is nf eipiiiuiieiil, ele. Tim whole sum expended 

fur women llie eipiivalenl of ihe lieeiiliuln for liy llie Hlule wua ihree nml r half million fraiuw 
men, The riontynbon alone ennferrt llie riglil (47011,0(10). 

lo an nppoinLmenl ns prnfeiwor in u lvcCt*. Tn tinlnritR. — The Hahiriea in Ihe dnparLinciila 
bn a candidate for the ihe cerlifi- are fixed aa follows: — 
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In Mit‘ coIIurcb: — 


CXahi IV III II I 


DiriTln'M . . . -2(100 ;j(KM» .'Mini -1000 

I'nifi'^urH . . , -jnoo UMlll ;«11H i a 100 

Ai liim irm-liiTH . . 1KWI 2UW 2700 

hillllir.V (I'lli'lllTH* . . 1IHXJ 1 Mill •2(111(1 '2100 

'IVilrliiTH Ilf ilmvi'iim .-lhlHI 2 Hill *21110 

Ailiiiisliiiclii'irtiitilruwiiin---- null) 

Tini'liirH nf iii'i'illHviirk . 1000 1MIII 20011 211)11 

Trarlirr* nf r-ini^inu . 11)1 HI 1200 HOI I lliOO 

Tihi Iii h nf uvmimtilJi'rt . - 12011 Mill) 11)110 

iSiirvi'illiMili-s nf Lint ilny 
•nliH (ivilli rniiniH 

lull mil Imiiril) . . 11011 11)00 ' IhOO 2200 


In llio l'liiin lyrtfex HdluricH nri* us a rule 
higher liy iillO rrs. 

Conclusion. — Secondary education in 
I'rmn'i*. 1 mill fur Ihj.vh uiul girls, is in u salis- 
fui’lury condition. Wilhin Llic lust twenty 
years a very lilienil discipline 1ms Iigcii intro¬ 
duced iulo llic lycrcs nml collegia, which linn 
Uiade seluidl life much |ile:iHiiiiLer. U cannot 
now lie said LlmL llie.se schools resemble 
hamiekx. Furniri'ly riols wove common enough 
in Mm lycrcs; tn-iliiy llicy are u thing unknown. 
The vacations (two months in August mul 
iSeplf!iiihi.'i , l two weeks at Muster, etc.) arc 
frefluent enough to allow tins pupils In rest mul 
In revive their artlor for wink. The studies 
show sufliciciilly good rnsulls, although there 
was much talk recently of nu imaginary crisis 
in Flench eiliiealiim. (Jreek null Latin alone 
are losing ground; hut in tlicir place modem 
languages mid scionLilie sludies have gained 

' “'I'll ('i IIF.11 Ml JUCATION. —Historical..The 

ri’pulalinn of the University of Turin in the 
Middle Ages, when lliuusiiinls of hIiuIciiIh 
H ocked Ln Mt. Si. llciievieve, is well-known, ns 
also the success nf some provincial universities, 
Hitch ns Montpellier, IJul gradually these iu- 
uLiliiliinis decliueil and became nuthiiig more 


limn shadows of their former selves, without 
exercising nuy real iiilluence. In [net, it may 
bo auid tliat they no longer existed, when they 
were abolished aL the Revolution. They were 
not reestablished until IHIJfl. The decree of 
Nnpolnnn of March 17, 1 -H0H, for the cronLion of 
the University uf France divided the country 
up into twenty-seven academies, and established 
live different faculties,— theology, law, medi¬ 
cine, Bcinnce, and letters. Each ucadeniy wns 
to linvt! a faculty of letters mid a faculty of 
Hcicuce. Uul these fneulties, established near 
each principal lyetfe, were very poorly equipped 
with a grant of from (iOO Ln LOOO francs for 
each, and a Tew professors, borrowed partly 
from Llm local lycGox. The faculties of letters 
included, in the provinces, the professors of 
literature in tlm lycfics mul two other professors, 
in Paris three professors from Llni College of 
France ami Llirec professors of literature from 
Llic lyotfca. As a matter of fact, the chief task 
of the faculties of letters and science was the 
conferment of tlio three university degree.? nf 
bachelor, livenLiuie, and doctor, Thu UchIo- 
ration considered tlmt this wns excessive, mid 
Louis XVIII suppressed at one blow seven¬ 
teen faculties of leLters on Oct, 31, 131.1, 
and three faculties of science, A Tow were 
reopened under Llm July Mnnnrchy, fin tidily 
Hordcmix, Lyons, Montpellier, and llemies in 
IMS, Aix in ISJH, and (Irniohln in IK-17, while 
tho ooiidiLimi of all was improved by the addi¬ 
tion of new chairs. 

In ail article uf 1X111 llonnn severely criti¬ 
cized the condition of higher education, and 
without denying Limb llim hail been brilliant 
mid glorious periods, as in the lime of Cousin, 
Villcumin, mid (iuizot, lie driilnrcd Llic Himrifino 
of srieuec 11 lo oratorical exercises." He 
imiulcd uul tlmt there was nu " epidemic of 
lirilliaiiL wit" among the professors, and 
proved tliat Llieir emirsea were mainly nothing 
but brilliant expositions, recitations in Llic 
style id deduinnlinn and of llic, rlirliirichins of 
the llniniin decadence, LlmL there was not found 
nmong lliiMii 11 any ninvemeiit productive of 
research.” Finally lie charged llicm with not 
ere a ling Kclmliirs, for the. good reason that they 
liiul none, aL nuy rate in the faculties of letters 
and science, and wen; reduced to perorating 
before an niulicacc of idlers and amateurs. 
He concluded by saying that, compared with 
Lhe Her man universities, the faculties nf 
France, were in a shameful condition uf inferi¬ 
ority. Things have changed since 1 NO-1, and 
the French universities, revived by the law of 
July HI, I NIKI, bring lumor In higher cibicnlinn 
mul in their country. The way hud been 
paved In their reriiiisliliilioii fur several years. 
Mince IS.Xfi vnrinus dee ices luul estnlilislied ft 
general cimnril id fneulties in each capital of Lho 
aenilemies, charged chiefly with the task of 
supervising the observance of regulations in 
sLui lies and of establishing no mo cuiirdinil lion 
between the different euarses mol studies of 
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Dm fnrullirw ami fmlniiil* fur Lin* inijiruvrmpnl f{ninth nf thr (‘ain-mHr*. —- Tim milvntvl- 

... in Dir -f lli-Jtiurl. i.ls. lir*H liuvr mml-’ a rcmnrkalili- im-rmsi* in Hits 

'I'lljn in rxiirllv Lin* purl plnyril nl prcsriil l«y Jiumln-r nr Mmlniikx williin rii-i-iil yrurs, lm'nij{ 
Dm uiiivcntilv rmiimil. ' nln.nl .|U |ht will. In .Immary, lIHl.i, Iln ri: 

Present tiomllllonB - Tim Inn* nf IMIH wm' Ill.AVI HlUilml*; in lOllil llmrr wrrr l(l.!||l| 
i'Hl:ililmln-il lifdvn imivi-rMli'-s. iiml n mlrmlli inuli- nn.l fi'innli* almlml*, f-.r Die iiiiivirsiliiii 

is iilmiil (n lie i'Hlnl'linln‘1 iii AIruth. IL hiw nri* nil n|mn In wmiirn. Tin* im-rmsm is jinr- 

nl |ir«L ilmnulil Dull il wmil.l >nily !«• npprn- lirulnrly imliri’nlili 1 in llm fiu-uUms nf law, 

|irinh- In mvi* llm Ml I- "f nnivr rsiiy In n Rn.iiip mwiir«% nml Hlrr*. »ii law I fmrr win- in |!i||!i, 

i.f llm mnsl impnrlmil nml niiii|ili l<* fni'ullii* IT.iHHI v|«i<|r nis, nn iiir-rrnw nf , ! UMIII, nr In |ut 

|nr: iImI in lln* l:irni-'l l, niiir*. Smli n prm'i'iliirc r-nl. nvrr llill.i: in hi ii in’i* lilMH j^IimIi'hI.s, nn 

vvniilil ImVr rank'll illAiali«fii<-Mnn in nllnr ilwrrmm nf IW, 'rt 27 jn-r ri-nl; in lrllcng 

Liiwiis. nml wnulil lmvi-ili'jirivnl Lln-in nf fm-iil- ii'JIli, nn iinn imi- nf IP’.iJ, nr 17 in*r ri-nl. 

lii-H uhii-li Llnv liinl hud fur a ImiK ln riml II Duly llm famllii*" mul si'linuls nf nmiiiiim- mul 

wiik uiTnriliuilly ■ !• *.-ii|>-il in islulilisli a uiiivrr- jdmrnuuy rillmr fail in mIiuw jiii iinTi-iw nr Jinvi; 

.siLv fur mil'll urailriny, rXn pi nl, llm small iirhiully ih-iTi'ii'-d in iiilliilmn*. This m dim In 

nnnl'-my nf L'liiunli’Ty, wlimli Innl im fariillii-N nvi ri r-wdiim in llm |«rrifi ;viini*» fur wliirli Dmsi» 

siuil niity n nri'pacaUiry wli-ml fur hiidwr in- rsl widish umul* pr<‘|ut.r« i , 

HlnmliiMi in mll-Ts nml scii nri*. Tim nnivrr- Tin 1 I'uivi-rMly nf Pari* alnim linn an ulIi-iiil- 
wiliiH nr.* nnl yi| nil j-rnviili*-l willi rumpli-h- uiiw id imir.* rlnm a Dnrd nf llm Kludi-nix nf 

farnllii H TIiitI* nrriiiilvIwnJi'Ui rsjMiilM-ii’Ui'i*, ImrIi'T mlm'ulii-u, 17,'il‘i in .Tnnmirv, mill. In 

nl Hi-saiii-nn nml Cli'rninnl-lVrrainl. Timm |ininl nf niiinln r-. llm uiiivi-rsily umiihIh llm fir-nb 

is nn nmim'iil family nl Aix-Mnrsrilhs, I'nrli, in llm wurlil. nli-l Mirpn-vn* llm Tnivrrsily nf 

Dijnli, 4in'linlilf, I'mliiTH, Ili um 1 *. TIuti* nrn lli-rlin. wliirli rniius mi'uiuI. liy Mvi-nil Ilirm- 

llnis mil}' ri|ilil. • iiiii|jI | ' 1>' iiniviTMiMrs, Paris, asiliils, Him in jiKn far w» ullliii r Mum Imrlhr- 

llnrili'iilix. I.illu, l.yuiiH, Mniil|n llii i. Niinry, mini rival, >|n iuliji|[ m vmi inilliniis nf frinmn 

I'niiliim-i 1 , nml Alitiurn, lull in ilni‘*r wliirli lmvi* annunlly, nr iwh niillimm umr-' limn lii rlin. 

im rnruley nl mnliiim* limn? w n jirr|nirnlnry Tlm-m ri-nmri'i-rt i uiiu- (h fr.nn llm Nlale anli- 

hiDkii il uf iiii-dii'iim nml )ilniriuin y, wln ri' i*ln- j*i-lv nf l.iBNl.MHi frs, fur nalnrii «, nml liiMl.lHIO 

ill'll Im I'nliiiiii'iii'i' 1 li> ir rimrui"* uinl jia.-w Mm frs. fur i'i|iii|nimiii, i-t frnm Im u«n r-vinmn 

Iinl I'Xiiiniiiiilinii. Tim M'liiinli nf imAi- iim nf mnri 1 lliaii iwn inilliniis Hit lilimry i'ihi- 

ninl iilmriiiaiy am lillmr •‘iiiiii>l' , l■' «r |irr|iara- Inin* aluml iilHI.<MHI vnlniiu s. Tin 1 rnivrrsily 

liny. Tlmrc nrr Iwn i , uiu|ili')i' nm'lii nl ..lx, nf I'iiriitiialnrally uffi’i^ iIn- |;irii--s|, i>|i|inrl,iiiiilmH 

nl Mn nn‘ill is. ami m Nunl-s. nlhnlnil in llm in nil kimh nf in-irni-Mun. Tim limnlly nf law 

I'niviTsily nf IIiihum. llnv nri 1 ilisliiuini-ln-l I ms ,’4'l pr. ifisinrs nml 'J ii.jrti.fi s. Thu fm ally 
frnm llm |iri'|mialiirv hi-IhidIh in «ivinn a linin' nf nm>lii*iim lias ;i*» |irnfi s-ni.s nml III Hf/iryi'.'i, 

ininpli lv IrainiiiM. Tlnii* nri« ivvilvr pm- innrr llniii la mip-rinhmliiils, *i."i liilniraliay 

pnruhirv ni'lmnls: Amii iin, AiiK'Th, IIi'hiiii^iiii, ami rliniinl ni-M, nml n iiiiiiiIht nf nssishniH in 

4'ui'ii, Cli rinniil, 1 Iii. f IriTinlili', l.imnui s, annlnmy. In TIn■ fm'iilly nf nrii-iirt* llmm urn 

I'liiliiTs, Ilhi'iiiiH, 11 uni'll, nml Tnnru. Tim 2^1 prufi -Hnrial iliain*, I." r„m« rnmplrii,! iihiin'*, 

llniviTnily nf Paris has in n-Milimi In Dm fmir IM rmi/iTi-ums, 2<l lUnrliwx. nr lalmralnry n>.'i*il- 

fai’iilliis n liijdmr xi'himl nf plnirniimy, Iml in mil h. .Ill prrpunilnrs, willi n iiiiiiiIht nf nir- 

llir pniyinri'H lliis xnliji-ii in jtivi-ii in llm ni'linnh i-lianii s ami Imails nf wnrkHlmp-i. Tim fin ully 

nf ... . wlimli am nn lliis ni i-niinl I'allnl nf I.-Hith lias T1 I'lmirs, 111 rni#r/r niiiifif'iiiiuUt\r<'« 

“niixi il fimnllii'H.” nml IH rinifrrriinn. Tim hinln r nrlmnl nf 

Tim miiviTi-iUi'fl' nri 1 l-slulilixlmrl in I'apilals nliiirinmy. nn inii*|rrnl pari nf llm iiiiiv. rsiiy, 

nf ilir imiuli'inii's; ilm I’niviTsily nf Aix- luw 12 prnfussnrs, H «( irtySn, nml 11.1 NUimrln- 

MursirilliTi iilnim ilimx nnl lmvi* a sinuli- si nl, limli'iila ami pri‘|i:irnlurH. \ViLlnnil ini'lmliiiK 

fnr iln fin'iilly nf si'ii'in i* ami M'lmnl nf nmiiii im' llm Ii-iiiIits nf llm rnnjfmiivu, tiifn'ijrx, nml ai'liiiK 

nml |iliariiumy urn Ini'ah -I al Mnrn.-illrs, llm priifcssHrs, llm Tnivi raiiv nf Paris lias l 111 prn- 

faniliii's nf law ami I- LIits nl Aix. (Ii'imrallv l.-s^nrs, ulm mav willi jnsiiru Im >>aiil in ri'iih- 

lln* nniviTriiii's nn- Inniinl in m-iuliliiiriiiK nr m-nL nil Dial is In Im kimwii in Ininmii kmnsl- 

I'Vrn rim I iuilmiH linililinns, mi Dial llm fmir i*iIki«. 

Jili'iilIii’.-f, wliii-li .>111111111 lmvi? a ■'niiiiunii spiril, Tim pruvimial fanillii-s iln nnl fnri' »ii well, 
initv fiirm mu' wlmlr mu I ul'ialjv. TIuti* nri* Tin* rminmx m-' allimsl ns luinmrinis; Iml il in 

slrikiliK I'Nri'iiliiuis; llmsal 1‘nlis I]■■■ Hnrlmiiin? iin|mssili|i< In i-hIit inlu ili'lnils nf i-ncli, Tim 

•■lily Inilisi-H mu hi' Dm miiim mnr llm fiinilM-s iiiiiiiIiit nf prnfissnrs fur all iln* nniviTsilii’M 

nf IcUits nml si-ii'iu-i-H, uinl n f - * iv iiiiimr ili'piirl- Inmilmr is us fnllnwa: finulliis uf law, nf wliirli 

minis, wlilli- llm limiiliiii* nf law mnl nmilmini' Dhti* nr- 1 Diiriiin (I'mis, Alniitr*, Aix, 4'imii. 

.imipy hi] lai'ulr luiililinus. Must nf llm uni- llnnliinix, jlijnii. 4innnlili*, l.illr, l.ynliH, 

viTsiiii's, Dimiks In riiinprliUnn Imlwi-i-u lln- Nnimy, I'uiilirs, Hi-iums, '1‘imlniisi'), willi |()1 

Slain mul iiiimii'ipiililii's, an 1 |irnvi«li*il with liriifi'sjnirs.'iliri/irri/i’.s. Hill rmir*niiiiji&'«jrM/iuiTff,‘ 

lii'milifnl lniililinns, hhiiii? uM, ri-pnirnl uiul Innillirs nf iimiliimii*, nf wliirli llmru nrr (mvi'ii, 

miliiWiI; iiDiith mlirrly nrw ami truly srlm* willi l;|;i pmfi's-snrs. !I2 tttjn'ijfi. iln wimx rniM- 

lurtlii- linllU’i’S. /ifnwnifnii'i'H, ml ilirn'ldK mul ussishmls, hi 
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heads oT laboratories and clinics, and a large 
number of prcpuralors anil iiHsisLunU in anat¬ 
omy; facilities oT .science in nil Lite universi¬ 
ties, with 141 magisterial chairs, M coin's 
cvmplinicjilnirc*, Til cmifircnres, -I!) laboratory 
superintendents, 115 amsiunts; faculty of 
IcLlers, one fur each university, with 112 
niiipiHteriiil chairs, 15 cai(r.v coinpliinenlairca, 
ami Gl) f.oiifArcncca. 

Avpuuitinciil r if Profcaanra .—The professors 
in Llie universities lire appointed by the Min¬ 
ister nf Piihlic Instruction, They must hold llio 
docLnrnte in their respective faculties, In addi¬ 
tion, iii the faculties of law and medicine the 
professors must have obtained the ngrign- 
liiin in law or medicine in competitive ex¬ 
aminations. This condition was also imposed 
for n time on prnfes.snr.-t in seienco and letters, 
ami the (ifjrignfwn. of Lhc faculties was tlio 
usual ((Uiililicalion fur all candidates for pnsl- 
Lions in higher education, but thin rule has 
fallen into disuse, ami in science and letters the 
docLorfttu is llie only degree expected, as also 
in llie cam: nf reelimi. Hut appulutineuts are 
not made dircully Lo limfessurships. In Llio 
faculties of law and niemeiuo the teacher enters 
on his career as « griy6, in science anil letters ns 
anting teacher nr director of rmifdirnrca, with 
a lower Hillary than Llio professors. Apiininl- 
liients lo professorial chairs are not made Ijcfora 
the age or thirty. When a chair nlready in ex- 
isteuee is to lie filled, Uiu cnuncil of the "faculty, 
anil, after it, Lhu council or the university, pre¬ 
sent a list of mimiimtious, einilaining at least 
two candidates, to the MiiusLer tor his selection. 

iVa/iirie.?. — Thu professors of Lliu University 
of l’aris nrc divided iuLo two clasHi's, and 
receive from 12,00(1 frs. (n 15,000 frs. (S2IOO- 
33000). In Lliu provinees tlio professors urn 
divided intn four classes, paid from 0000 to 
12,000 fas, (SI200-82400). The deans reeeivo 
an addition id salary in Paris of 3000 frs. (S000), 

- end elsewhere of 1000 frs. (5200). An agrto d 
m law receives 7000 frs. in l'nris and 3(100 frs. 
in the provinces; in medicine 2000 frs. in Llio 
provinces and -1000 frs. in Paris. Promotions 
from class lr> class arc made on Ilia lirst of 
January each year, some by seniority, some by 
selection on llie ruemiimeiululiun of the Minister 
to the Consul tali ve t.'oiiimillce (section for 
higher education). The list of rcemnmenda- 
lioiiH must run tain at least twice the number 
of lianiOH rerpiired for promotion. 

Thu age for retirement is seventy for pro¬ 
fessors nf Llui fucullies, seventy-live if they 
arc members of tiie Institute. Tliey may lio 
retained in service, lmt not on Lhc active list, 
after enmmlliiliuii with the permanent seoliuu 
or Llie Superior Uminril for I'ulilio InsLrur.Lum. 

jVnmtmr if Stmlenh. — 'Phe number of 
French and foreign aLiulcnls, mule mid fe¬ 
male, on .fan. 15, 1010, was 41,01-1, dis- 
IrilniLed as follows: 1(1,015 in Inw (Llie hunt 
attended faculty); S02!) in medicine; (J2.S7 
in science; 0303 in let Lein; 1415 in the mixed 


faculties nml the higher school of pharmacy; and 
2002 in the schools of medicine mid pharmacy. 
Thu mule foreign sLadenLs nuinlicred 3-1-U, 
ns against 33,770 French. The enrollment 
of women was 3S30, of wlmm 2033 were 
French and 1707 foreign, The distribillion 
of universities was as follows: Lyons, sermul 
In Paris, 2022; Toulouse, 2S2H; lbirdimux, 
2552; Mrmtpellier, 11)05; Nancy, 18l)[); Lille, 
1075; Ilennes, 1002; Algiers, 14-12; Aix- 
Marscillcs, 1230; Cireiinlile, 1150; Pnitiers, fill; 
Dijon, !l!)2; Caen, 722; mill filially llniHii imi- 
vnrsilies with but Lwu faculties, Olermunt, 275, 
nml llcHiiiit/im, 20 N. 

Organization. — Each faculty is under lliu 
direction of a dean, sclccled hv his c.iilleagues 
mid riitilir.il in his appointment by Lliu Minister. 
He is provided with an ussisLniil. The schools 
of medicine have a dil'euliir at their head. Tlio 
dean presides at llie councils and meetings of 
the faculty where interests nml inoLtnrs proper 
Lo it are discussed. lint Lhc osLnlilislimcnt uf a 
university would serve no purpose, if n common 
life and a elusu sympathy between llie dilTurunl 
facilities were mil established. There is, accord¬ 
ingly, a university council, which meelN fre¬ 
quently for llie discussion nml investigation of 
nil general queNlinns. It is eoinpoHial of Llie 
rector, Llie president, Llie deans, directors of 
medical schools, legal rcjireHeiiLoLives, Llie 
directin' uf the observatory, u llieru is one, mid 
two professors of Llie faculty, elected by their 
colleagues. Up In INDfl the’ uemleinio councils 
decided dispuLes and questions of discipline, 
which referred to higher public instruction. 
The law or 1800 transferred this power lo 
tlio university council, from whose decisions 
mi appeal lies to the Superior Council nf 
Public Instruction. The university council 
may make definite, statutes, limy deliberate, or 
may give its advice oil luiiLlrrs submitted to 
it. It may pass statutes on Llio following 
subjects: rniirdiiiuLinii of courses, coufurunccs 
ami practical work, which are recnmmended 
each aemlemifl year by Llio fucullies; on the 
regulations for free courses; on the dispensa¬ 
tion of students from fees; mid on the vaca¬ 
tions. ft may deliberate on the establishment 
of courses mil of the funds of Llie university; 
mi scientific degrees which can be created 
apart from Lhc sLuie degrees, etc. The deci¬ 
sions, however, am nut binding, ns would bo Llio 
(leeisnm uf tlio Minister in similar cases. _ Its 
advice may lie given on questions submitted 
by Llie Minister, mi Llie budget of llio faculties; 
oil tlio ereulinli, LninsformaLiun, or .HllpprCH- 
flion uf chairs paid mil of sLaLo funds; on regu¬ 
lations dealing with eninmuu service; library, 
cleaning, _ healing, mninlommce nf buildings, 
exaoiiimliim expenses, ole. Thus it is obvious 
that tin; universities only enjoy a relative 
auUmnmy, tlm SLaLo id ways retaining sumo 
controlling power. 

Ikgreca mid Diphiuius nf Higher ISihtciUian. 
— The degrees of bachelor, licentiate, anil 
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, 1 ,, 1 -lnr are rniiferroil I«y llm fnriiltiw. In 
Mlll’i Himi I In’ l -nivi-Ml v *'f I'nriN crrnlrtl 
HIM! ilurlKrH in law, 51111 in ninlirjiir, HO in 
Bciuin'i', nml Jill in Irtlrm. Till 1 fneiilly nf law 
graiil* hvu ilnrluralr*: (|) in lejia! w’li'iirr*', 
(2) in iTiimiliiin wiMiPiw. Mul in mhlitiun In 
dm fLiiIii ili’Hriri'H, lliii fm'iilnf imiermi- mul 
lpUpP* granl MJirtriul iliplnnm#*, mil"I iliplnms* 
of liiRli'T nunlic#: in hlM'r* I Imre are ilinlmii.i* 
in |iliiliM*u|iliy, hinlury, jpuRriipliy. ilnis»ii*al 
UnjOinRi*, inuilrxn fun iHii lmmunite*; in »ririn'e 
dim urn ili|‘liiinni* in iimllii-nmlim, ii|iy»ir,nl 
ncicncn, nnil imltunl M’iewrt*. Thv fm viUy nf 
m-mnri* nInn unuiI* n irrlilimii- nf N. 
(I'liyuiml, (■|ii‘inii'iil, ninl NniiiralSi*miirrJ, tvltirh 
i* ri'iininnl fureulr«hi'i*inla I lit* inmlinil niiim-a, 
while fur (lie ullier fanillir* I In* nnly mlniin*iuii 
riquin nn-iiL i* llie hniTalnnri'nlf in mthihI:i ry 
eilnriiliuii. Tilt 1 family Ilf law given Lite rrrli- 
finil f/e rvi/inntf tn limit, wJiieli i* n-i|iiirc«l hit 
llie |irnfes.*iun of nllnnmy. I'nr llm iin-ilirnl 
fail illy lliere i* a ili|iluiii:i in <|i-n u-il luinary, 
mill nf lir*L nml mtiiiiiI-pImiw iniilwivi**. The 
piiUMWi i» ]ihumiary, whirli lire ]»rrr'«!ili i| liv a 
ciilii|KiltMirv Mliige nf llirei- year* in I In* •illii’e 
rif mi upnllii'Hiry, h ail In the IiLh■ nf iijmlhemry 
nf llu* lirsl i'Iiiimi, nml. uu preHeutnliuh nf u 
llm.iirt, In llinl nf Mi|ii'riur u|mllmniry. 

Tin 1 univeraily ih'jtree* ure i’niifern*<l in I lie 
Hillin' nf Hie Stale. liul. f-inee iheir ••**lsil*li»*i»- 
ini'iil I.In- miivi'milieu have iiixiiinliM n larne 
mi in I icr iif ilrurr i-h, in einifiirinilv wilh I In* 
ili'erei' "f illllv -1. INUT. Several Imve "reatnl 
llie ili'grim in nnivernily ilminr, whieli ilm-H uni 
rotifer llie Millie riglil*. Jillli'iiliih lln* I'niiiliiliile 
hurt |IHH»I'|| dll' Millie eiillllilimirt I" II *lah> ihil- 
lnr; aili'li n ilni'lnr, fur eviiuiih'. ruiumi pm'** 
lii'e nmiliriim in Franer. All llie univefii im 
liave i*sl iililirtlicil ili|iluimi* nml eeriilie.'ih*, 
(h uliiig wilh Hjieeiiil Hlinlii* ainl miurIiI hv 
different rlmun'K nr *hiiliiil* Thun ilu* I'm* 
vitmI.v nf l.ytniM, whieli rank* uimum ihr lin»l 
in niinilii r nf nlniliiilN nml llm rmli variety nf 
i'iuhtu-h. give* mure limit leu iliplnm'.i* .if ilu* 
fiillnwiiig type: |i]i:irinnii uiii ;il ilijiliiiiiu fur fur* 
eigner*; ili|il<nimH in I'reimli. nlrufnr fnrrimiii*; 
lirevel in I'liTlrnleelniiriil -luili.*; iVl|iluin:i in 
imrii'iillnml simile*; ri*rli|ii*iili'n fur nnUirir*; 
ili)iluiim fur higher lii-iluuugii'ld Klililies; i|i|il<mill 
in Chinese; eerlilieute in hygiene; hrrvi'l in llie 
Lcchiiii'iil Hliulicn nf imhiHlrial elmiiimlry: n.Tlili- 
rule of higher stuilies fur ymiiig wiuniu. 

Nlwlrut l.'.rimivtx, \ i-uni|ih'te rniinm in 
llie family nf innlieine «*• i»l» a ulmleiil I Mill fr* 
(SM7!i), Himli' U|i a* fnllnw*: liai'i'iihuireiile nf 
ja- 1 'ninlnrv i-hii'aliun, I III fr*.; ei-rlilienli* nf 
I'ON., HI 1.1 f I'm. ; sixteen ri'gixiraliuiiaainl Ijl-mry 
privileges, u'JO fra.; lahniuliilv fees, 1*|II fr*’.; 
HCVell i-Mi niiliii I ii i nu nr leal a, li^ll fr».; Hevi'li 
n’r/i.firiil* »/’nyi|ii«»le F 17. r i fra.; die.-is. ilH) fr.*.; 
nrtifirnl liitjililmh: fur lln* llii'.iia, -ill fra.; 
fli|ili)liia, 1-1(1 fr.a. _ Tim (•X|ii , lbi-* in (In* fiiniU 
lie* nf law nml aeienee are nhiml llie aanu'; in 
lellrrrt they are cmi.siilrriilily les*, mu liriug 
mure llmu 550 fr*. 


f'rr/fif*. - - The *hi'l> iil* imifl fir«l nf nil 
mnlrieiilnle; dm nmlri- ulaliun i* vjiliil fur diks 
yinr. nml limy lie in rinriiii'il »l any Lime in dm 
anuh'iuie year, llie lines lieiiiR 'JU fr*. .'^-r- 
nml I v. they niiifi! rrjii»»er ill ileliiiile Liiiiea 
ihi'Ii urm. (In riRbileiiuK fur llm liral (hue, 
limy niu*l pruihire iltrir lini rulaun ale ilijiliiiiiu, 
nr, in default, nml in r- ilnin fai'iilliin, widi dm 
nullinri'alinii nf llm MinirU r, limy must nlunv 
ihe rfjiiiv.'ilfiit re*|iiiri'iiii-nls iM>iilimiei| in llm 
iliTlTr nf July JV 1(11(1 I'nreiRli lUmlrnU 
inay ulilaiii ru'ilil* fur Ilu* l-ai’i'aliniriali’ hy 
prmluvii'U a ih jS.ee .>t ili’fmili' lille nr rvulnime. 
nf llm nlmlin. |iur»im<l hy llii'in in I hi* ruiniLry 
uf nri(*in. 

Srhnhtrthifi*. I'uiverxilv eilueniiun, liko 
pei'iilnliiry. i-* mil fn e. lull ilu* Slate linn iviiulh- 
lirtheil u nTiain nuiulx r nf *i'liu|;n*hi]i« reliev¬ 
ing ulilill-ill -h frnlu fee.*, ami givirj* tlmui frrn 
iirrenn In (lie fai'iillii**. Ill I Kill 11 nTi* were «>l 
Jiaiile in lli" luulgel fi>rlhi" |iiir|inae miH.IMIII fm. 
fur |iruvim inl uuivi-r«ilie*. nn-l 11 1 .<HMl fra. fur 
llie 1’iiri* ITiivei'*ilv. TIii**m* *"liuhir*lii|»s are 
Riven eidu r tu e:iinlii|;ili n f-.r lln* )iei*i■ liali* ur 
fur l||i* iiyrf'jtifi'-n in llmw tiiiivi railie* whieli 
are in a inmilinh in |ire|uit" fur ilu* exninina- 
Iimirt Tuefe i» (nrllnr wl imi«le n mini nf 
IIHi/Hld fr* fur •>eliular«lii|'* fur rewareli, 
travel,iiinl *lmly in .•« furi iiui •'uiinlry. I'iuully. 
i•.■uli iiiiivii*ilv uiv.m In a leilain’ |inriHirlinn 
nf dm MiiileiilH ili*|ien.'*iilii.ii* frnlu fei** fur 
ri , gi*lra(i«n nml enur*n'. 

I'lii-ntr It. H,.urn* nf Ihr I 'inVffAiliV*.—* Tin* 
law nf I Vli; rum- ihu iiliiveniine* Ihe riu'lil* nf 

II eivil per*. 1 hill i-, Ihe lithl nf neia]idliM 

isifl* tiuil lignei- -. uf Imhliiuc piiviile |iri>| iitIv, 
nml nf inliuiniNlirine ii wiilunii re-irieijniiN. 
I.neli nni\i-r.-ily Inn. a lunlu-'l in whieli are in- 
eln-leil llie reei ipl* frnlu he* f--r eulirwn, ri-|lii*- 
Iralii-n, lihrary nml IuIm-i.'iI<u y fern paiil hy 
llm nlilih III n ill iii'i'unlalii'e wilh dll' ri Rillu- 
Iimirt. Thu iiieiiiiu' fruin i hi* Maim' limy hi* 
i*peiii mi lln* fulliiwii'K ulijeet*: i\|miisi'M fur 
hiliuruiuiU*, lil-iarie*. nml e>4l. eilnii*: emilimi 
lili-1 iiminleiiniiei' nf iMtihliuK*; erlnhlirluneiiL 
nf lieW 111111 * 1 *; grain* in ill" iuli-re*l uf Klll- 
ileiila, at*, Inr i‘Xalnli|e. t*i| 1 •i>|ilii*H In alinh'lll 
aMum'iiiliuiiH. 'I'lm rivueh uuivep-ilie* Imve 
iml, up In dm pn-M'iii lime, met ivilli iuii'Ii 
K ellerull* ilulliir.H a* tlm*e uf ill" Aliierilllll Uiii- 
verailii'*. hut n yuinl lieginniiiK Ini* I men iniiili*. 
nml ul die 1‘niverxilv uf I'nri* lln* lullin'* uT 
lieiu rail in,* are iu.ierilnil mi a iiuirMe lalilel; 
while Lynns Mnulpi'llii-r. Ilnrileaus, nml ul hers 
have «l*ii r*'i'i'iieil ini]n*rlmil nifl*. 

Shih H-rfii n<lilurr. Tin* ITeiu'li Hliiversi- 
lii-M i|u iml enjuy miM|ilele liiuiiu'iu) itulniiuiiiy, 
mnl in fuel they rmihl lint exi*l nil Iheir mvii 
rmuliriTa. The i'hiiI ri I u| I iml nf llie KlillU 
In waul iheir i'xpL-u*i'* i* rnu*iiliTalile, III u 
Hiilurjert, fur example, rmuiiiu frnin lliiHMmrcr. 
Kill Lhe Suite, mi (lie nllu r liaml, Iu'lirlit h from 
eerlniu mini* whieli are i|i'pi>.*ilej| liy ill' 1 uni- 
Viivilies. aiul 1'iiiiiiul lie freelv i|i*]imu'(l hy 
llmin. Amiriling in Arliele l\ uf lhe. law of 
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1S00," Fees tin - examinations (Cor hiuicnlaurwite, 
licentiate, will doctorate), Llie eertificnla d'npli- 
t title, diplomas nr lilies, paid by candidates 
fur Lin; ilcgm?.x or lilies established by the low, 
ahall continue Lo lie collneLcil for the benefit 
of the Treasury." In 1007 Llic receipts o( Ihe 
,Stall! from this source nmounLi.il lo 5,18-1,775 
fra. ($l l n»0 l U5S). 

Tim University of Paris is provided for in 
llie budget lo the extent of 3,020,100 fra. 

(S7.S Ijliail.SO), fur salaries of professors nml 
nssislunt instructors, library, oilier services, 
mid pay men t of minor officials. The coal of Llui 
provineiul mlivers!lies In llie Slate is 7,520,- 
fiSO frH. (SI,fdll,310). To this must lie added 
llie expense , 1 1 fur equipment, which amounted 
In 2,220,,S27 Us, (SHa.flflfi. 10). (The figures 
lici'Q given are from Lite hudgeL for 10 111.) 

licole prntiq ric tics hinilcn Utitles .—-This acluiul 
wns rslnblislied in 1SS5 for the purpose of 
providing the pmelieal work which would es¬ 
tablish anil extend tin; Llienreticnl instruction. 

It includes live see linns, (1) anil (2) mnlho- 
uialieul, physical, and chemical science ; (4) 
natural sciences ; (I) liislury, philology, and 
Hi'chileelun!; (fi) religinus scienei's. This 
Hi'luml is u purl of the University nf Paris, from 
which it liulTuws a large number of ils pru- 
fessav.H, who hold Llie Lille of Hinifrut tic con¬ 
ference.*. 

Higher Nor ami School. — This schnnl, fur 
it long time independent, is now niLnchcd 
In llie University nf Turin. [Is ilireelor, at 
present M. Lswisse, is n professor in the 
family of lellern. Tin; sliiilrnls aLLend llie 
eunrsua at Lliu Surliiniiie. A special com¬ 
petitive examination is held each year in recruit 
Hludcnls for buLli sections, Idlers and science, 
nf Llie sc)mol, which is free. 

Olnim'iitui'icf). —Iustriicliini and research in 
iiHliunnmiiail sLinlies are given in the eight 
nbserval(ivies of Paris, ltesiiiu.'oii, Lyons, Bor¬ 
deaux, Marseilles, Toulouse, Pay de Dome, and 
Pic du Midi. 'Pin* uliserviiLoi'ivs are under a 
dil'eelur and an iiilmiiiislriilive emiucil ; Unit 
al Paris is an independent inslitiiliiin; llinse 
in Llie provinces are purls uf Lite universities 
in whose tcvriliivy they nve located. 

College tic Frnucv. — Established by Fran¬ 
cis I about Ifilil), with only Iwu eliairs, 
Ureek nml Hebrew. In L15T5 there were al¬ 
ready twelve professors, nr royal lecturers, 
as lhey were railed ; at present there are fnrly- 
live, U was here llniL t'lumle lleriiuiil nml 
Jlenan. In inciilimi these lwo mimes only, 
liiilglil. The iiislil-iiljiiii is entirely independent 
nml ilistiiirt friim llie University uf I'mis. It 
Hlmnls fur scientific freeilnni. It is directed 
b.v an uilmiiiislrulnr selected by llie proft'SHura, 
wlin are lliemselves n|ipninlrd by llie Minister 
mi llie n'l'nimiieiiilaliiin uf llie professors in 
nlUi'o ami of the iteadeiuios nf science and luoriil 
and polilieal seiences of llie Inslilute nf I'ranre. 
The courses are very varied, ami are given in 
the fur in uf public lee Lures. The salary uf 
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the pruCcaHiirs is 10,000 fvs., while Lhcvc is act 
n.iidu in tin* budget for salaries and ciiuipment 
in the college about (inOU fra, 

Other Inttdlulinns. —-Among those institu¬ 
tions which should he included in Llie system 
of higher education arc the following:, L'EcoIe 
den Languca Orientates Vivnnten; I'Jicoh ilea 
Chariot, which gives u training in the hooping 
of archives nml paleography; Uic Museum of 
Natural History, where instruction in all 
branches of nalurnl science, and particularly 
in their nppliculiou Lo industrial and com¬ 
mercial arts, is given. These inalituLions are 
independent, and me not connected with Llie 
University nf Paris. Further, the following 
special government schools ipay be considered 
under higher education: licole Fuly technique 
for nrlillery nUiocrs, engineers, eLc. ; llie 
military school ill St. Dyr (see Mii.it.miy 
Euv'e.vnnx) ; the naval school at Brest (see 
N.av.u. ICuircATinx) ; llie Heboid of rnuds mid 
bridges; llie sehoul of mines ; and the central 
srlinul of arts and manufactures for training 
civil engineers,elc, (see Tkciixilmi. Educatiiix). 

/Viwirfe Higher Education. — The freedom 
nf leaching, recognized bv the laws, extends 
to higher eiliieuliim just ns tu llie other two 
branches. This, however, has only been in 
existence siiu'u 137fi, when the establishment of 
a free university was about Lo be authorized 
with power In grant stale degrees, Hut Llie 
law uf March 13, 1-SiSO, derided Mint a fn;o in¬ 
stitution mill 1 1 on no account assume the 
name, nf university, ami Hint the gum ting of 
degrees was exclusively reserved lo the .Stale. 
Those students in free families who desire Lo 
oblniu degrees are sulijeet to the same ralca 
uf sLuily nml iicademic ipinlilicaLinns as llie 
h hide tils in llie slate [umllies, and like them 
Lliey must present ihenisclves for cxaminnlion 
before Llie slate professors, Neither ussuci- 
ntinns nor individuals have availed themselves 
murli of the frecihim given to Lliem. The Cilth- 
olie Church, however, lias established a miniber 
of families. There are at present Lwelve free 
fiimUies: five of lnw, aL Paris, Marseilles, 
Angers, Lille, and Lyons ; one-mixed faculty 
nf medicine, and pharmacy at Lille ; three 
rami lies nf science, and ns many of letters 
ut Angers, Lille, mid Lyunss. In addition 
families uf Ciitlmlic Mieulngy Imvi; been es¬ 
tablished at Lille, Angers, Toulouse, and Paris, 
There is also ill Paris a (rue sehoul fur higher 
seienlilii; studies. 

InJIwHccnf the I'umrailics. p-Tlte French uni¬ 
versities do not lulinr for Fiance alone, Thu 
miiuliiT of furrigii alndciils is cun tin mil ly iu- 
ei-i'iisiiig. In a few universities holiday cmirseH 
have lieen organized especially for L1 iC.hu, 
which are very well attended, notably al (Iren- 
ohlo, where in ninny as 580 students havu 
been euridlcd. Al Lyons and elsewhere special 
certifirales linvc been insLiliiLed for foreigners 
who regularly pursue mi ordinary cuursc or 
make progress in Llie studies specially estnb- 
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Iin1icil fur lliNn. I'urlli'r. Aiimrie.ni jirn- 
huvr ilrlivrrert Iivliinw in ilmir *iwii 
l:umu:iU' - ill Kuril', uml neverill Iirnviliriul fin 1 * 
lillii* liiivc lliciruwn /nrr ian IitIiidti*. Finally, 
willujiiUnr iiliiiiiiiiK rlii’fti'li'inlsnf llunii', AiIu iik, 
mill Cuini, llu. 1 Fnmli uiiiventitm* ri.ieli mil 
la ni'ii{li1iiiriii|l rminirii’w liv iimnnn nf <li|iimlinl 
iriMliliilinrin. Tima (in iiiiM>’ linn I’KbiMixIinl 
llu> InMiliiU’ nf l'lnrrm i', win-re IliiIiniiH limy 
Dimly Fri'iirli Innifiiii ki' uml lilernlure, uml 
r'rrnr 1 1 mi'll nmy nUmly Iluliun liuiKiiuic 1 uml 
lUiTiiliiri’, In (hr Kiinir wnv llu- liiiivi-rsilir* 
nf Uiinlmux uml Trnilmun*, luinli rinu mi 
Rpnin, nro nliuiil In ralulilmli u Knin-li ln*h- 
Inlr uml u ki’IuiiiI fur )ii|>hi r S|i.iiii u li slmlm*. 

A Uumiil nf Inquiry, i'kCiMihIii'iI in lllltl. i>x- 
ifili nL llu- iSurluiniii’ lu Rive infnnmilinii mi llm 
mruim fnr |i«T*vii)iR all liimls nf slwliva in l’liria. 

u. r. 

Heferoocfta; — 

Tltmrnltiry: — 

Al l.Mill lirtJr* niimmlra ftrinnirra. (I’aii*. Is|‘l | 
Aniwiir* rEtitrifjnminit iiriinnire. 11'.iM'. I "-Mi l 
AHN III. 11 . MaTHIKW. N/no'nl Ih ;*,rt nn Cl rill, n Tninta 
rilljm *tnl Iri'ffc /I’lrwnf'lrj Il'/uMlICl ill Ij7 lrnr,r,y, 
.Su'HkiIiIIhI "’i’I Fr.rm - . I lailnlmi. |HSIi.) 

■S 'l/ifi tUK 1’nltufar in l '« m . //»f- 

Inml. mnl Ihr Fnnrh l.‘ii'if„ri« nf Mtriltfrlmnl. iR-n- 
■Inii. iMii.i 

in:tun. M int H. Ivrulrn llmli llii-Ilm ■•( I'aiin. ) jit'li*ll 
lliflinl nf Ivliii'iilimi, S/ni inl an Kilu.'Kniniil 

Suhji-fta, Vn|. VIII, Nil, *. (l/>n>|nii. linij.) 

IIIIKID.TIIN. 1‘, llurol MtIiinii* <4 Nmljiwmt I'fiill'*". 
Kualioli Mimril mI liiluijiliuii. .S|.»ri'if //rjoiria ,m 
Kihiti'Uimil Siihjirh, V»i|. Vll, Nn. 1 | JiUHili.ii, 

1WLM 

Jll.'lwmN. R flrlwM’n i'llf;ilil|ln-h Il"illiir'l,|n I’ah- 
lulifi >i mltiiiiililmiil-*. uv<->- Ininnlii'-lim:. Mfm. 
rt lint', sflr,, Nil. II.'. (I’.lli". |SSK.| 

I'.UUUfl.. I'. Ln nuHfrlh Ltyirl'ltimi ilr V Tnrrfynrmrnt 
primnirr: nnirn-ifu Trtlt itn /,■„«. l-'rrri t*. .Iriilr'i. 
1‘ifi'iibiifi t 1 1 t'r.^irilninirt. ,\|ny III. |s7l July 111, 

I SMI. il'urjj. Issii.j 

(’i)Ml’.tViif;. li. ('njili-miFiiMrt Fil'ir.iliunul 'I'iiiiiiultt 

In ... I.'iiui'.-Kii.i VhI. II, July. It'll, |,|>. |7| 

177; Vnl. X, Ni*v*nil*>-r, lwi.1. |i|i, ilFI.'ijI: \ni. 
XVI, Ni'iiiiminr, iwus. lu,. i:i:i t-iii; Vnl. ,V.\V||, 
Jiiminrv. I'.hii, |,|i. l!i Xi. 

Hmtnirc rnlii/iir tJlmfirl I'f.i/m ilhmi r>l f iiwi'il 
ih fin f.i f. lli' .Si.'ifr- ll'iifii. ISt.1.| ^ 

nrif'iiii-niliou j»',/iif(n>;i'i/iir it l.ryhliiUnii > lr* /•’(•,» /iri- 
iiiuirrt, |I'.-ii i>, lIHII.I 

Ul lll l. V. .'|if«(nii',ftnfl'iu ilt Ihnlr urfinu jiiiWiyup 
lIMiJ lNi!l|. 11 ’ill i -I 

I iiciilini.il • I liiilniftiiritn vjTtriilh * ntnliro <1 | /i|. 
j trl nl nil, tin M/y in I I Mil |!U, , li. I I’itti- I 
lMIIIIIN'tl'»%, 1' l„ Tin I'lililh l‘iininl:l Siliimt ,V;/af<lii 
,«/ I'/'inf i, ni/Zi ,s*tniiif( /t,i’,fi hj-i r.i Ih* 7i hi iifi,(/n/ 

Vi'i'/n/i*. I'ull |iililiui!i(i|iliv. i Si n Vmii, Iihi.'i.) 
I'lTdl. ,1. li Tl“' Tritnh l.miiiiij < 'i ill limit. I'.lutlnll 
lll'Utll III IMl|l':lli'lll, .Sjll-, |'i|f I!, Ihuh nil /;rfl|( lllllllllli 

Hiihjith, Vnl. II, Nn. J.'i, ..lull. |MIS.) 

1-rmji'i-. IlnUi tin iiiliiiiliihtnllif tin Mini-tirt ilr i'Inttnir* 
tin" Jiiitili'i|in 1 1 i fit Ift iiu i -in ft. tl';lli>. I K.VI.. 
Cirrii/iii/it it I nth iirlimit njhi II //|.1 tthrtittu i'| Tin- 
"<fi"(ii,ii jinWiyiii . I I'nri”, |MI£.j 1.1 ti'l" , llipnu;li 
llllMI. 

Mililili'lr- ilr I'1 1 m1 1 i|i-I|i>if |H|Iilii|I|<- i|i \ llvnm- 

III Ik ffmll l7 lift .l/iiii»i/fiijif l ua /w'l/,, r yi'|/l'i/rj< a. 

(I'nri", j kmi, i 

lfil|i)iiirl Kiir It It iniiinilfinii rt III .S'lfriufimi ih TKh- 
ai tl/ni ihi nl iiriiniiiti jnit./iVin Frmi it, l I'nri - . I !KMI. | 
Cillt'.MIIi. • I. fZiluttlliiin >/ llintrilitinii. Turn I!/IIImi ill 
jiniiiiiin. (I'nlU. IttT.j 

l,(l)i.tlilll:tl ill I7liif,jiilliiii (II iiimifi- III I'mlin ill Jims 
/lA'fl jiuirjii'U him ,/nitii. (l',iii*.j 


lil lMtl. I., ll. KiiT-i.fVrjn ,Vli>rJ*. ilii. ;i17- ;1IPI. iNtrW 
Ynlfe. I-M'l.j 

MitniM.iru. I, I'lilall.i’ nf I'nri# T'l'ii'. Hrv., 

Vnl. XII. XtitruiU. (KiKi, |,|> :im :tll; lr. I.y F. 

I., l.t|i|!U"T. 

Mr. I’ll. .1, Nural T.hirvif"." in Till ntr. I'iibJUIi 

lli'iiril n| l»l\|r itti' ll. .tfWl'll H<I*? rt« ,in K'lwrutiiirifll 
Vnl, \ |l, Nn. i. (I,I.|,I|||||J. Ilrtij!.) 
MnntVI. II. I,. T'trnth n) IfiyArr I'rimnry 

Kua.linli 11 1 -;ir<I ’‘I IvliKurimi. N/wriul ){c- 
J*nf.s «n T'!‘rin!n,ritil fin’ijrr’*. Vnl, I. Nn. 13. 

llyil'lnll, lMir.l 

/^ihiyi’tii'i'ir Miim^/rtifihiit r | /Jnrujnrnfa 
#1 /i/rntra. 

Null)ml K-ili'v 1 In I'lniiri. | siilV u^lliBil ih (Iill• 

*i-nl l iatirr.) Rilin', lift.. Vnl. XIII, Mutrli, lifl7. 
H'. If’-'l -"'I. Ili'iiliulrtl /l'*in lie IkiIhIhII Journal 
af Hihimtittil. 

f’Ai-Mns, l.i i v M Tmiuitiis nf ■|Y-*u Ir-i’* In FraiiRQ, 
fiWu r. llrr , Vnl X.\, Nut • ml» r, 1!W»U. |jJi- iUl'I- l0-1. 

Hi imif, II. /. I%|iu«)liiiii ift I Tn*ri*Jiirni rnf )iri'r7iai>l!. 

lH-tT.j 

TU'ity, 'V, II. TUnitriihit // Kilumf i,,n in Frunfir, 

t (I^'li'lnti. IMil.J 

Trrl.nunl. flli/listn/il uni/ Cninrnuriiil fldll riltilin in 
( Rf>nrr«-. l|/i||i|)iti. |*!«|.» 

TlltllT- V F. Hlthiirr ilr IVthri ntlrill r» Tilllrt ilifiuin 
tr 1‘ fill fir lljAi/u',) <!,.* ,f nil It, ll'illid. |Wll.) 

I'll ilii I .'•'r:i|i« Iliimui nf l'<|i|a-nlii>M. Ili/urrl nf Ihi 

I YiiifSiinlpfirU i'f /*.'fiinitiuii. 

Aurii ninifn in llir llni.i) S*-h'*i>l" <’l I'raurf. In-Nlrur- 
lU'ii in IM«7 lvi«. V«.|, fI. |'(i. lul l InJlJ. 

Afwi |S'lj IMM,, Vn| II. 1.181 R 1 1 

I'ivii’". I '.T Inna I.f. ill I r;ili«>'. FiikIi»Ii ViTnln ti nf n 
ljlll>’ ii-iilHKik liy A. N'uiiin IV.Hi |hU 7, Vnl, 1, 
111■ L*VI i!laj. 

lU' IM' rillllt I .'I' 11 ‘. 111 ', 11 ill rrai)" - . Si-.. III!' lli'fl'ITliri-'S 
In Ili«- /!•'/•/ /" tt,f l{'i>t‘ I'ni'i, /-.'if., ISUi l.*#t«; 
.il»i Jf«ji i'ni'i. K'l.. I'.aii. Vnl. I, |.|i. 7.'-l 311; Idfi). 
Vnl. 1. |.|i. in.-, l|j. min. S'.,|, |. II7-I3X. 


Sir-tll'hiry: ■— 

lli'l'-'iru. 11, |.<a 1 1 *’Tniini’ ip-j Fliuki. nil XVI’ .Slitrlr, 

i/fi-Mr lira fliuj'.l/iimfrj, I l*rilllln|, |SS3. |i|l. fljll- 
111" 

In IKJH.N. F. /iirtnrnndire ilr I't'I'H/nQir rl tflnnlrtirtitw 
firuniiirr. 3 |il*. I tnlo. ll'iiri". luni ltt!l ) 
f/iRitmir lira t/nrniy.a itfilni/ngiiiiir# ifn .V I I' Al/rfr. 
rI'nri". II'MI.J 

I'll Mini, I'. I'n|i|.|i,,,,,|;iry |>lili;ili"li:il Tll"linlll III 

I'lilliiT. hilnt. Nr!. Vnl. XXXVI, .lulu, IMIS, |>|i. 
1J -‘.I. 

f lltfitl.. J. A- Uil)i!ni’l rt /''nirf ilr l.ni .Mir' I Imlrur- 

liiiii |inf.tiijwr 1 I'nri*. Aii 1 a. Isini.i s 

rntll-.O III. li IlifU-ur tritiil'ir ilrs, llmhiiii ah I't.itucn- 
fi'>n m T<‘i'i‘ r ih (inin If Nn'i-Fi. fl'alia. 

IKSIII 

I'uIJir- | ii* 1 1 ml lull jn I'liiliii' in llwni, hl'"l. Srh. 

Traith„ Vnl. V||. M 11 mli. Fn7, |>|i ;iih> :i7«. 
Ili'i-i-nl I n 1 11 • 111 i■ uml lV.Ki. An ill l r;ii|ic. k'hir. llrr., 
Vnl. XXVII. JiiJiiilirv. l'.Kl|. ]>|i. Ill Jn. 

Il'-fiilIn ill Sfi-n|i.l:u) FiliirillliiM ill l'V:UI''l l . Ailin', 
//rr., Vnl. XX V. . Rl,Hilary. |li|i;i, I.UIjM-i, 

1 ll: tlnI.IN", F. Ai/nr,|fli.ll rmuillti. /.'Ainfi ifrs 
l/ihhra. ll’liri-, lM.r‘, 1 .) 

1 Inn,in* ill* ■ 

II "Ih I til iiilminitlintif ifi, J/inisIni' ilr F/riatriirtlrill 
|,i/Fifiyur. I I'm it*. ISTill ). 

Firi-i»f.|ir«a it lii>triiilvi"a n/tii ■■ ffr" rrl'llitn rl tin- 
Itnirlinll |niMi.|iir. (IVlli*. |WIJ I1UBI.1 
/. ,\ifini"himtmn ilr Tluntam ff"ii /"Mi/u/iir. 'h' IT'til 11 
;M,n> lr Minirttrr ‘h S. Ti 1 . JA /llirilj/. 

I 1*11 ■ 1», IMHI.) 

H.fu.il ih Wta/rhn-Ht" trMifa <i f7;ir»riKHrllirill 
jirminf.iiir, (f'nii*, HUMP ) 

lii'III V. A. /.7n»lriir linn |i»Ui'/m' rt frl /t/ififillloll, 
I I'nri*. lhs-J.) , . 

A'lirjm'fi aiir rA'»ui-i((irr*iiriil tfyiiiulnirt, 1 1r|M>rl ill MU' 

llilni iiiiiiiiii-'M'iii. (I'nri*, I Mill. I 
f;if.frif/r/v nivttS irfm/iuir, }\ng ^r'pj/firiffiMl rl //rfrtNfifllrHrtfi 

//•'/*irnn ih I tiff. (I'nri.*, IMII.I 
1'.v nn 1 v.. in S', F. I.'. Trtmh Sifnnilnri/ School*. Full 
|.jl li"l!la|ill> . iNi iv Viirli, IUlU.| 
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Fmkiiki., V. II. I'mlili'Dia nf upprinrlary riiunUioii in 
IVanrc. tich. lieu., Vul. XV, ]■!■. liISI-IHri. 

Ciu. mi ii, H. ill'. (Jiiealimu tl‘ Fitaciuncmenl accutuloire. 
(I’nrin, lUIl/i.) 

Cin^Aiiu, I). Ftlurntinn rl Imlruclian. Fnacigncmenl 
Heeondnin. ( Paris, 1 KM! I.) 

floiiilUN, If. Muialtilitin cl Jitriaprutlcnct tic I'Fnamgnc- 
mctil jinUic el tic V Enariantmanl jiritb ci i France cl 
cn Alycrie. (1’uriH, IIIIHI.) 

Kaiiiiv, I 1 '. L, Tint l.yrGeunlFrance. Rvh. lice., Vul. VII, 
March, I him. ]i|i. 51D-551I; Vul. VIII, January, 
lU(ll). iiji. 1H--J3 | Vul. IX, Si'iili'inlicr, mill. |i|i.<ISU- 
470. 

I 111*I'HAir, 1,'lnalriiclv‘ii iiublique fri France pciulniil 

In flViiiuliun. (Furls, IKHl.) 

Uuiiukm, II. K, The Making uf UilUcn«. (landau, 

mill).) 

hialritrliuiia rmirrrnnnl Ira 1‘roomiiniiu tic l' Fiiacigne- 
DiriiJ tenintluire rbiaaiqne, attiuica tin li'tpimri cl r la 
VArrCIi rifalify A fu lliaciplinc thtnt lea Klnhliaae- 
Uienti tl'Inalrttclinn acroutluirc. (Puns, IJIOI.) 

Jonah, .1. II. E. Tim Hi mu Hilary Curriruluiu in France. 
fith. lire., Vul. VIII, A|iril. 11101), |IJI. 2TI 253. 

JounuAllY, Unpptirl aur I'Orgnnisnltoil cl In J’rugrls 
ilc I'Inslrucliiiii jiuMi'ijim. (1'iiris, IHI17.) 

Kii.ian, M. 7'nWcnii Aixfurigne tir Tlnslnirlinn aceundairc 
r n France dc/i nw ha fan pa ha yfiM rcnrWs jUBgu'r) 
mis Jnun. (I’nris, 1X11.) 

Kihk.man, l 1- . II. l'liHitiimiifTViiclii'raln llic SliUuKeconil- 
nry Hilumla fur Huy will L'rnnrc. English Uniiril nf 
Kiliii'iUlun, rS‘|iceiiiI Ui/iurU mi A!duniJiunn( Sttbjecla, 
1H1IH. 

IiANULiiiHi fill V. Li I <^\n:al inn ile /'/Jiiscifliiemonl 
acfiiinJuirt e»i France cl A i'Flrnnycr. (Fin in. IIIIHI.) 

Mutbao, f, Lea if cm In rl Cnltlgo en Province (leuuis 
les 9 ’cjjijm tea }>lua nrulll juaqu'en 1780. (L)ljuii, 
1KW.) 

Fkdkinh, II. A. Tim Eilui’ulinnnl Hynli'iii nl I 1 rnnrr. 
Filar, /he.. Vul, XU, Mnrrli. 1011. mi. 11-15 250. 

J’lnn tiFIttdn el Programmes tl'linarignaiteitt dans Icj 
Lyrtca cl f’allloc* tic i/nr;una. (I'nrifl, IIH17-IIJI1H.) 

Hmh.v-.ii, M. E. Tlw Unri'svl in Ki'i-umlnry Ednr Altunin 
(liTliimiy nml i-lni-wliRri'. English Himnl uf Kilurn- 
Llini, iS’/u Writ Urptirlu an Htlnrnliunal Subjects, Vol, 
IX. |>|i. I 1111. (Liiiiilnii.Ifllll!-) 

Himiin, J. Im liifurmc tic I'linacioncmciU arctmdoirc, 
(1'nrin, IH7-1.) 

Tiikiiv, A. ]■'. n Moire tic rFiltienlian cii France rle/mia 
fa C Fifrlt! jnatjiTH hiu Ju\ttn. (I’uris, HUH.) 

IJiiili-il Millies llnri'uii nl I-Muriilinn. Ilcport a/ the Cum- 
tnitHionrr uj Fdnmliun. IIIIHI. Vul. 1, |i|i. 1111-112. 
Him mi, III gd Tur guml iirrmuil ul Lins ''law uf Ki*iin- 
rnliiMii" Hill). Vul. [, mi. 005 TJN, 

VaI-LHT no V nil villi:. tiuUiirr tie ilualntelinn jndi- 
liqitr cn Furtijic, cl |iriuri|Nifi7iira( en /■'runre. dc guilt 
Ip UhrMianiamc juaqti'A >ms Junta. (I'nria. 1SI0.) 

WijuiumaNh, A. ('mlc do I'linai-iuiiviiieiil Krondnirr. 
Diif-umi'iils rii n I'l-Bi i ii ii l la l'ersuimi-l ilrn I.yrftwi nt 
(.'iillf'Ki'H ilu (iiucuiui. (I'lirin, 11)1)0.) 

V nine rally :—• 

Avn.iiiii, L. Ln Libcrli do VFiiaeigneinenl. (Furls. 

mill!.) 

Hi.Aiirii.iM] 1 . A, limnil >lea Lain rl Hlahiucnta aur 
I'Fimioihiimilattpiricur, 17till l!H)D. (Furls, INNII- 
ll)i)ii.) 

Ukai shiiib, IT J. A. t.n I.ihrrli tl‘Knarigntment rl 
IT/uiiirsilJ sous In (rnisiimr Jli)/itiWi<|ne. (I’nria, 
IhSl.) 

Ilmiiu iiUNiN, 11. ftVnrfr /nir fr a .Irm/iiniM iirulratnutri) 
mi A'I7‘, rl t m .V Vir .Vifrfr, 

(‘.M.i.ivr, A. /.i* m'oijr I’nria it»hcra!lnirr. (Furls, ji.il.) 

fiiilimjlli'ii ul Fuli'imnui’ fur lAin isn HnnlinilH. A’ni' 
iJijdniiiils ri I I he French Vnieirxiliva . . . /nr Ihr, 
. . , Van nf Fiiriitfii Htiiihnta, (l)nli', 1HM2.) 

fluni/.KT, I 1 . Four II rtmlrr Ir //nirnlfiiirinl; f.’nwjilr- 
rnnln rl I'mirluaitiit tic I'Ktiqitflr dr In Itrtm riufurr- 
ailnirp. I Fur is, 111)17.) 

IJkhiiuaniikh, 1‘, La (Juralimi (In M ninjwlc l/niccrsf- 
fnirr. (i’liris, 111110.1 

EnuKTi, A. K. Ln 7Vn»fi7ia« ct In lUfnnnea dnns !7in- 
iiitiatint'iil uniecniiaire; Fonecnira cl Conscita, 
(Furis. Hiaa.) 


1'nuiiNinn, M. /,r? AVnfidi rl PriciUtica ties Vuirrrritfa 
frnn^uisra tlcynia tear Fomin lion, intqu’cn / 7,S!>. 
(Furis, IKII0-1HD-I.) 

Franeii-Aiiii-riiRii CninmiLlcc. Umccnilica oj France; 

u Guide for American Ftmlenta. (Puria, IhIJ/i.) 
LlVlHSE, K. ,A pmniatlc Him Jiculvi. (I'liriH. lHli.j.) 

Flwha rl Fln/liniila. (I’uriH, 1 HIM),) 

Liaiiu, L. L’Fnaeianemr.nl siiji £ricur on /'Vance, 17KU- 
lK'IH. (Fnris, IHKS-IMM.) 

Unite rail/!* el Fneulllit. (Furin. I HDD.) 

Lea f/ri iirraitta Fniu[ttisc«. In Eimliuiil, lluuril of 
I'Mimaliuii, Special Ihliartn, Vul. II, IHIlH, |i|i. £7-1- 
025, Ir. liy J. W. I.mnisilmi, 

Lot. IT l/Fnacigacinnil attpfriettr eu Frrmco. C.'rm- 
luins Ullilinumitlry, m>. 1117-144. (Furis, IRH2.) 
Maiuon. V. II. L'JtvliiruKim duns I'l/iHvcrsfld. il'uriui 
n.il.) 

Melon, F, I.'linationcntcnl lupSrieur cl l'Fnaeionemcnt 
lichiiitiitc cn France, (l'uris, ltilH.) 

Pioavet, J. ltHiiilmiH oiiiri? I'nili'Wi'iira el Elmliauls, 
in /fro. Inlcrii. ife VFnsciuncmenl, Vul, dJ, Mny, 
11 ) 02 . 

Ilctuc ties Univcrailis tin Midi, (llurdcnun, 1K05- 
1H0H.) 

Hkniiu, A, Cnda iinirrrsilnire, on Lcia, A'lnliils, cl Ittglr- 
nicnla de i'Unicerlili roytile do Franca, l7Dfi-16J,fi, 
(Purls, lfl-10.) 

ficimiUT, C. Lu II If nr me ile l' U nicer si IS Imnlrinlt en 
1811, (Puria, 1005.) 

HmiiNinios, (;, La It Inline dc iFnaciuncmetd aujiiricnr 
dm Lrltrea. muih/at) el rriliijiic, (Puria. IOQ'1.) 
Wendell, II. The Frtinccvf Ta-tlny. (Nuw Yorli, 100S.) 

FRANCE, EDUCATION IN THE COLO¬ 
NIES OF.—Tin) I'uloniuH ami ileiiomlcncica of 
Franiu*, i’hi'Iuhivo uf Algoria anil Tunis, nro 
ruuRlily oJiLimiilml to lumpriso au area of 
3,1420,01)1) Hi|iiare miles, with a im|)illation of 
‘10,000,000, AlRiirin, Lhuui;l] mill ill I in Franco 
" tin* Rival rnliiny," is now ail minis lured 113 an 
IiiLeRral purl of Llm iSlalo, ami Tunis is uiulor 
the niinirtlry of fnreiRii iilTaird. Tlio colnnics 
proper may be most eimveiiieully Ri'im|icil by 
then' emiliiieutnl relniioiiH, an in this survey. 

Widely separated as Llir.no jmsaessiuns .are, 
representing lotiilly 'ilifTiu'ent coiulUiuns iw 
ri'Riirds Imtli tlu« nulive inhabilnnls ami the 
Freiinh seniors, nr colonials, they have been 
brought under one general ailmimslrnlinii, 
following Lliu usual ci'iilmliKing policy of (he 
French govenunenl. A separate ministry for 
culoninl nlTuirs was fronted in I FU) 1, aiul u 
general plan uf local lulniiiiislraLion has since 
lienn pursued in the several culuiiies. There is 
a resident governor, nr oilier chief executive, 
in each, who is nssisLei! liy an elected couueil, 
representative governmenl lieing eucnuragi'il 
where eireiiinsLuiici's permiL. The older enlo- 
nies have re|)reseiilalimi in llm I'Yenrh legisla¬ 
ture. rif'iminii, Miuiiiiiipie, anil (iuiulelnupe 
semi eni'li one semilur and I wo depulies: 
l-nuioh India, a HiiiwiLor and a deputy; Is'eiugnl 
(illiium, and Coehin-China, n deputy eaeh. 
Tim mnainiiig enlmiies nre re[iri'si'iileil 
unlv in the Hiiperioi' emmeil uf tlm minislry, 
which eonsisls of the nilouial riipn'si'idiilivi's 
and other persona appointed nn ivmmnt of 
their speeial lnmwledge of Llm interests In lie 
considered. 

The course of modem education in all these 
colonies lma been practically the same: the 
Church, or more particularly, the Leaching 
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hpIth [f«uQrrf)<ini*bs) were Ilir* pinurer* ill 
lIn* work, mill, litler. Iln* nllii-i.'il, rulnr pvsi« iu 
wtix inlrmliii’i'il, nml liiulf. us in linm-i- ilwlf, 
In iliH|ilm‘l.‘ Llii’ iilmnil xyxlrni, In lln- later 
urn iniMil inrin, :iiid |mrlifiilnrly in I In 1 Asinlir 
culuiiiex, linliu, Cutii'm-I'liiim, rlr., I hr iiillu- 
clirn nml insl rite linn itf lliv IciuiiiiiK order* 
hove Rfmllv (iniinultil llie iuli-p’xKi nml 
pmtligi; nf I'ranrc, 

Tim American Colonic d. — I’riur In 
Jiu r lTrirl wbh iwiile hy llir I'retirli ruVitiiuii-iiI. 
In provide fur eihnuliiiii in llir limi-li Amilh-“. 
iiiiiiilnliiM|n; nml iln ili-pendi-mi"?*, mnl Mnrli- 
fi i(|iiu. Hchmifs Mere, huHcvir. luriinlrriin'd 
hy Urn li'iii'liiiiK nril'-m, nml in llirse fri-eiiisli iu - 
linn wiw given. lit IMl! u xiihvenlinn nf 
‘JIHI.fimt fix (SUl.nim) wits nllmvi.1 from llu* 
Trenrll l re usury fur I'due.-iliiiii in M;trlinii|iie; 
nml « ileerei' nf April 'll, |S|V, i-l:ilili An >1 
Km1 1 lily uf iuxlriirliiiii nml reipiin-d earli emu. 
inline In nmililiiiii Iwn xiIimhI-*. niii' fur liny*, 
llu* nl,her fur nm1 H A cimihir deerei- wnn 
i.Hffin-il fur (ii|:iili |iiii|ii', nml, ns llm slave" were 
fmil in llie HHinr yenr, llu* need nf »rlnu>l pm- 
vimnn In-i'iiliie lirni-nl I'metinilly Mu’ h- 
iiiK iTiliTx riiiilrnlh’l llie Wnrk till I il the lieinh 
lie|nili|ie wax firmly exluli|i~luil. After l-SSii, 
fnlluwinU llie eiilliv • nf events in I'raure its. If. 

the ItiWM llml. rendered the I'niu li ml.lx 

tH-eiilur, Kritliiilniis, nml iihliiiiilnry ii|imi llie 
riiliililiilii'X, were i'M ended In lln-»e Muml". 
Hv it ileeree nf July ill. IMhi, llu 1 ilireeliufl nf 
eilnnilinii in eueli wiis enininil led In n eliii f 
nllieer uf pnlilie ili^lmrfi>iii, Mihjeel iinly In the 
(Jnvcmijr-firiieru!. <Siiu-i- that dnlc, p«hJm 
eniiiliiiimil xi’IimiiIh Imve mill■ i|ilii-il, mid rli-rkal 
Hi’limiln' luive ili r|iiu'il. Tw'n |mli|i>- imriual 
xelnmlx Well-exlalilixlieil in Miirluiii|iie in |ss:i, 
nim fur uirlx, nmie\eil Lu tin- Incii.lini' siliii’il 
fur Kirin ill Si. I'ii-rre; ihe nllier fur Ihivh, 
nriliexeil in [|n- lytliV (elnxxirnl xeltiml) at tin- 
Hillin' uliiee. Higher i-ilneniiim is ri ]in--i nl■-<! 
hy a linv iii-liiinl at |'nrl'i|i -l'r:iiiei’ tiii.-nli- 
liill|ie lliix, nl-.ii, if linl'lli.’il xehnnl fur liuysi, 
AerurililiK (n Llie InlexL nllieiul Mali-lies, the 
IlIleluluTice nL llie ililTi reiil i-lit-si * nf si-hnnls ill 
1511111 wiis its fullnwx: Muriinii|iii- (pu|mlalinii 
'Jllll,11(111), primary xelmnls. |;1,.S"* pupil'; wr- 
Ulnlury, 5fi!l; miriunl, SKI; law t-elmnl, lull; 
(•naileluiipi' (pnpiiliiliuii l.sj.tHIlp. priinury 
xelumlx, 111,'JSJ pupils; serum la i y, Ihivm JiiM, 
Kiris -IHli; ini til, 7lift. 

The priiKrrKs uf rilm-iilinu in Eri-m-h liuiium 
lias Ineii adversely ulTrrleil hy llie elii’f in¬ 
dustry, mining, in wliieli tin- majurity nf tin* 
iiulunisls are I'HHiiK'il, nml hv tin- peculiar 
niiiililiinis uf iln' penal setifeiueiil; ih in 
Marliiiiipte nml (iuiiili-lnilpi-. rIn- l-Tem-h laws 
KuveniiliK pillilm insliin liiiii inive lieeu applied, 
nml in llll)!l there wen- | wi-niy-fm»r piininry 
Hi’liimlx in iipenilinii, with alnmi ■Jlliitl pupils. 
It little less limit 11 per rent uf llie puliillaliiili. 
In Cityiuilie, a i-ulle|>e is iiiaiiilniia-il, ami alsu u 

IupiiI inuseuiii mill pnlilie lihrary. 

Tito ciiniill isImulH uf Hu l'ierre nml Miipte- 


]im .it* wi ll 'iippliml with primary Kelinnlx, mul 
ill J‘Mt!l r. pnil' il pupils ||, |,i||,|j,. ftrhniils, 
.'07 in priviile si-liimfs. Jiml l-IH in infanl s-i Immi| 
nr a lutjil nf nils tliiMriii mnli-r iii«lrmlii:in' 
wliieli wax ahuiil lit |«-r rent ,,f ||,i. pupulaliiin. 

The African Colnnlcs. Ax riatanls the 
Afii'iiii pnsai-ftxiniM', llie eri-nlesi a<lvaiue in 
nhujilinii lias l**en nimle in llnc«*. l|ia| Imve 
Ini’ll IniiRi-xi iitnler I'reiu li <1 • ilniniim. ii;ithi<1v 
H i in pnl. ami The f„uY 

iininiiipiil rnuiiiinni^ nf Seiu-yal, Hi, ||n> 

rnpilul (pn|iiilalii>Ti 2-l.fiOM); I l.ihar, a 0)1 Tifii-tl 
naval si alum i|M>|uilnlinn 'JI.MMli: 1 1 nfisi iuis 
( pnjailaliuu fJ.-IJii); .'Uel finp- /piipiilulinn 
|. r i)Mii have primary mIuhiU iiih>|i-|i<i| an ilnuw 
nf Kriinee, nml fnlluwiiiK. far as pi»s,-il,||. i 11 
iwiuie pnairaiiix, Al Si, Isitii-. ?i xieuinlary 
M'lmnl is main tail nil. In wliieli pi|pi|» are will 
fruiii nil llu 1 W.»l Afrien i-nlunii-s. ami a imrnml 
selnii'l fur Ih' - Iraiiiiuu uf nalive |< in-lierx; nl 
I l.-iknr 1 lii’le I' a li i liliieal liit^li selnnil, enmiiiiia 
In all Iln- ruinui>- Tin’ unlive.* nf ihe fnnr 

tuwnx imiin ‘1 an- I'lem h i-iIi-n» t ami |||i main 
purpiw in lln-ir ..linali.ui i | M make I Inin 
in-rvii-i-jil.h- in lIn- a'lnuiuui.iiihii as iinenls 
ill tin- elfniI' In i-Nleml nenl' ia |i|i-;,s iiiiimiK 
I he siirr.ininliiiU III up[e spi I'ial i ll.n l have 
rneliMv Imi'H ln:i l> I., iuvuui a -|. ,i.ly alli iul- 
UUie ef PNI -Ill’ll III- .nl lli»- M’liunl Hl'liiml, 
lluix pi..viiliii|> fi.r I in lily-live Ltr.uliiiile.s a 
yenr. pn-piii.il in e.irry mi llie n.irk nf ri\ili/a- 
limi in Iln villnyi - 

Tin' I’liliiiiii'.^ nf \Vi'»l Afiiea iin lmle, ill iuMi. 
limi In S’ in yal. l |.p. r Sem K n| nml Niyer, 
J'nmil liiiiie.i, Iln- Jv.irv > h.a-l .<hji| li.jhuiin i, 
with it puplllikli.ili I il i l.l I < a I at | | .IHIII.IHIII allil 
llpuai.l" |!v n il.-i-r.-e nf all flepei-1iir- 

lii-in-ial I’f lxlne.ili.iii w:i« appi.m|..| f.,r Ihe 
entile leriilnry with hr.nl.pi.ni> ,i| |).ik:ir. 
'l lie l iiiveriiur-f ■ i tn-r.il has Min i- appuinleil 
M-veral i-nimiii'viiiin- in iinpim IuIm llu- I'liiiili- 
limi uf i-ilnrnlmu ami ihhur as tn means fur 
i-Mi'lnliuK tin- M'lmnl |il i.viiiun alieniii the 
Unlive-’ This is n • Iillu nil priih|i-in, as al-mil 
7M pel' reiil nf llie pi uple an- \|iilia 1 illlieil;Lllx 
nml tin- r.-iiuiiinl’-r p.'iyiMi-. i-v-i-piinj; a Mnall 
Iiiuly nf llmmiii t mhnlies. mi iiiI■ i-i ini' uhuiil 
l.'i.linn, ami H.'itHI rinli-l .nl- 

The I••(:>! iniinlu r nf I irm li m-|iiihIx n purleil 
in Sem pal in I 1 .HIS was ihiriy-niiie. vi». Lliirlv- 
live pnlilie, willi .’Uitts pupil-i, ami fnnr privnle 
ili-iii-.il sehnii|-t wiih lifiy-Hun- pupils. In 
l'n-lieh tiniiu a. in lie- same year. lliiTr were 
Uvelil v lwn (nililie seliuiiU, with 1,'IHl pupils, 
nml luu i-h'ileal M-lmul*. willi liT pupils. 

In I 'piu'i- Si-m'Kiil nml Nip f llu re were lifiy 
piihli'' M'liuiil-, wit h llla'.l pupil', aiul Iwii eh'lleal 
ni'lniuls, with U.'i pupil". In llie i-i!|ii«> li-niliiiy 

til.. III,mm Inivs wile iiri'ivjiip in-irneiinn 

ill ]-‘i'i-iu-h BehnuU. The niiuiln-r nf Mnlmm. 
Iiu-iliiii m-IiuiiIx in this eMeinleil n-Kiult is un¬ 
known, lull they piiatly iml mi ini ut (lie lieu eh 
in-liniils. In llie fniti iininieipal rniumiiiies uf 
Si-nrual there were n puiieil 117 xehnulx uf (his 
ekis-' in lilt)-, with 'JUT pupils, iiiiiinliiiK-1SI 
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girls. Excepting in mm higher school at St. peun; Llic UHsiaLunt prnfeHaors and teachers 

I. ouis, Llic instruction Riven wns limited Lu limy he natives. The clous of higher schonls 

citations from the Korun uml very eloinciitury includes u nornml ncliool, school of commerce 
iiceouiitn. nml udniiiiislraLiuii, higher lechnicnl school. 

The need of extending n knowledge of the m nl .school of mmlicino. For the direction niul 

French language mining tin; nnLivc.s is urgent, control of this system the inland is divided 

since eonLiiet with the dominant jirnph; him into four cireuniHCiiptiiins; Lho ofliciul slitlT 
ins]iiml Lhein with the desire for wrilLen Inn- includes one general director, Lwo inspectors 
gunge; mid having mine nf their own they lire of jiriimiry inslmcliun (European), niul tlneo 
(inning lu the Arnliiim, and llms ruining nniru nnlivo iiiH|iecliirs. 

uml mure under I In* inlhn nce of the Moliuninie- The actual development nf this synLciii is 

dim fnith. Thin is a cuiihi! nf anxiety Lu Llui shown by the luLesL nflieiul Hlalislies, which 

French authorities, who. though entirely lu-uLrul liring Lhe record lu I!)()l), Estimated native 
in rrspn-l lo religion, have reason In apprehend hcIioiiI puimintimi, ;DI),IJ0() (17(1,00(1 hoys, 
trouble from lhe fmiatieid Hiiirit of Moslem 150,(100 girls); number of schools: SHf) puhiic, 
converts. willi 51,7110 pupils; HOI privute, with ‘id,321) 

The hislory of I'Tt'iieli Kelmolo in the island of |mpils. In nil these schonls the Leaching of 
Madagascar dates from 1SSII, in whieliyeur the Lhe French language is obligatory. The puhiic 
Frlrrn <h* AYo/e* Cltrilivniwa npeiied their hcIiohIh included seven completely organized 
lirsl selinol in l lie imIiiiiiI. The mission society reg'uinal seliools nml two having only the general 
of Loudon liiul ulniul 1-00 srhmils in the island course, also five industrial schools for girls, 
at that lime, nml at Tnimniiriiie laid cstidilislicil The uundier of French, or oilier European, 
u college uml u iniriiml school. These uiissimi children of school age was estimated the uuiue 
schools, rxrepling tlm college, which hud heeii year ill 1575 (!M)!I hoys, .S70 girls). All of 
rinsed, were liiken over liy iliu I'uris soeieLy of these were in utteiidance «|iun iirlmn primury 
evangclieul minsioiiH in IS!)7. They are now schools, nr in sermidury schools iimiiituinud lit 
known us French I'mleslmil selmuls. '1'lnj Taiinmirinc. 

work of lhe ('hrisliiin Hrolhers. iulerrupLcd liy The isluml of IU!union is one of Llm curliest 
Lho Friuico-lliivii war, J.S.NiM.N'Nl, was rc.iunn;d enhmial imsse«sioun of France, the umiputiim 
iiguin, mid Inis Memlily progressed. ilnling from 17(17. Education 1ms followed 

Ollier missiiimiry Mieielies, the Friends, lliere (lie same course us in Murtiniipie nml 
laillirrau, etc,, have curried mi lho work of (iinulelimpe. the French laws regulating puhlio 
inslinelion iiml evuugeli/iiliiiu in the island; insUtirliun having heeii extruded lu the enluiiy 
uml in IN!)5 it was esliimilcd tliuL lho greutor in INill). In l!)U!l lliero were. 1*22 fiublici jniiiiiiry 
purl of lhe eeiitiul trihes, including the lluvils, selmuls in the. island, with 210 Lem:hers (101 
mid brcii ('lirisliuiii/.eil. The ('hrisliiin |io|in- men, 112 women) uml 1)211(1 pupils. Or the 
lulinii iiieludnl •151),DUO lTideslunls, mid 50,(HR) latter -1-12K were in hcIuuiIh for hoys only; 
Iliiimm ('ullmlirs. The piii'piise of the gov- in aclionls for girls only, niul NKi in mixed 

i*rniiii'iiL lo eslidilisli a syslcm uf puhiic seeuliir schools, There were also Lhii Ly-nino private 
schools was imlienlcd liy u decree of Dee. kcIuhiIs, ehiKsiliml us follows: Keeulur selmols, Lliir- 

II, IHlI.j, uml in 11)111 a decree was issued giving Icon, willi 5N leucliers and (ill pupils; clcrifiil 
formal urguiiiziilimi lo lhe service, The schools hcIuiiiIs, twenty-six, with Ml Leucliers uml IJ1NN 
fur llm Freudi uml other Enrupeiui eulouisls pupils (1025 hoys, 2-10.1 girls). 

are nuiinliiiued on mi iiidc|M'iiileiit liusis. and At St. Denis there is u lyctfe for Ijoys, Lo 
are eliissilinl like lliose uf France. The hcIiuiiIh which is annexed a iniriniil course for young 
for Llic milives lire primary, reginmil, and men intending In lie. leucliers. A emirse in 
liiglici-. The primary selmols are uLLcmlcil hy uiumuil training is also maintained, and special 
hoys uml girlN from eight lu thirteen years of elfurts arc bring made to increase the provision 
age, lhe obligatory school ages. The course for Irchniciil instruction in the island. 
oT study includes the unlive Longue nml Llic No utlcmpt Ims yet been made Lo establish 
French, and the elemeiils uf iirillimelie, hygiene, a system of public instruction in lhe French 
agriculture, history, geography, uml drawing, (’ungn region; missiim schools numbering 
Each selinol Iiiih a garden, IT pussilile, in which furty-lliree for hoys jiuil ten for gills lire 
tin- hoys work mi hour and n half daily; the rcpurlcd, with iiliout .'15(H) native pupils, 
girls eni|iluy the siiine lime in sewing and cut- One nf the most important iiiKlitlllimiB 
Ling out garments. In lulililioii l.o Llic iniislcr, eslnlilirdird hy Lhe. French in West Africa is the 
a wo limn uHsiNliiul is eiupluveil in every seloml hcIioiiI for the sons of chiefs, founded lit Kayes 
Lu tench sewing mill ilmueslie arts. Tho nu the Senegal Hivin' in ISHfl. In nildUiuu to 
regional nehuols are csLalilished ill iuipnrLitnl the IIIree grades uf un orilimiry jirimury selinol, 
ceulers. In their complete stage they in- i'.e. eleineutiiey, intermedium, and higher, 
elude ii gem-mi emirse of study, covering two lliere is u ledmicul department, which 1ms I iron 
years, ami an industrial or Icelminil course of in nperiilimi since. 11105. This department is 
Lhi'ce years. Tim general emirse prepares for provided with workshops, uml is in charge of 
admission to llm inii'inul srlmnl. The lieail- special prufessnrs. The pupils who live in the 
minster of a regionul school is always a Euro- institution are sons of chiefs and dignitaries, 
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mul jiiluul Hit' jirlnml frnlii the age# nr wvr-ii In 
iiflccu yearn. Tin' KcinTiil I'Miirsi' uf study 
[iri'puriH fur Hu* U'clinii-il ihiuirliii'iil, whirli 
lirawrt alwi faun llm several rejtjuunl 

M’ImiiiIh. Thin di'iinriiiu'iil i.* i*i|Ui|i|ti*«l fur 
work in ..I mill inm, leh iiraidiy, mill train¬ 

ing fur iimiliml n«»iHlaiili mul fur urni'iiIumt. 
Tln> yimiiK nmii wlm Jmyr iih.-km'iI ihrmigli 11 11 * 
.“cliniil i-xitiw grrnl inllin’iiri' iiimn Muir 
Unlive CMiunuuiiliiW) mu! an* al*ii wi ll JilU'd fur 
|hm1h in llir jmlilii: iwreier. 

In llir* riilmiii-fl nf Anilrnh.-in nn<l Drrniiicu 
lillli' |iriigr(wn lum Im'I'Ii Hindi* in Mu' i*»lr»l*liwti- 
iiinil nf [inlilir srluml*. lull |irivnl|' clrrhul 
.-••limil* uri' niih'il liy llir Inriil nullicrilii-ji. At 
Xiiinm'ii, New f'nlnliiiiiH, UiiTr is u riillrRr with 
gi iurnl ninl li’iliiiiml ili'iiurLumiil*, mnl ul 
Yalunm uu ngrirultiinil siduml. Al l*ii|mi'U', 
l lie I'hiiif irnvli nf lIic island nf Tahiti. llmrr 
urc f»ix juililin jiriinury Hrlinnh mnl » imrinnl 
M'llliul. 

Tho A sialic Colonics -- Tin 1 Frrui’h riilimirn 
in Asia miiniHl nf live i|i']ir)idi'iii'ir*' in Inilin, nf 
ivhirli lln- I'liicf is 1'niidmlmrry, olid Fniii'h 
InilnA'liiim, Tin' Filler inrlmli* live Minim: 
A hum in, ('it ml n nliii, (‘ni]iiii-('liiim. Tanking, 
mnl I.iuw, with uu l'Aiiiniilril ]ui|iiihilhiii nf 
ls,UMll,(llllj. Tin 1 U'rriinry nf Kwnhg-t'lum- 

W'lUi nil ihi' must nf China WIVH Irasi'd fruin llir 

■ ■ 11111 ir<■ in ]KlJ!l, mnl |ilnni| under llir nullmrily 

■ d llir Oi.iVlTlInl'-f •■'lliTlll nf IlirlmCliiliil. Till* 

..... 1 'ilnnilinii in ihin 

vast ri'Rinn wni u feiiluir nf lliu niluniul imln-v 
inlviii'dli'il liy Jtlli-s Furry during hi* hri'-f term 
u* Minister nf Fmvigu Affairs (IKKH ISK‘«!, 
mnl jmielirully iilli'Ni|>i>'il liv I'aul lh rl, vhu 
was i L SiivminT-l»i‘iii , i»l in imhi*t‘lriim in 
In nxjiii’t in tin* lirriinry ua u wlinli*, llu’ 
|nir|niM' lliu.* Iirillimiily immicnrsilnl lias iu-vit 
iiaHii-il liiyninl llir llu-nri'lii'al >lagr. lull il lias 
l"il In .siiini' linliilih' I \|ii riiiii nls ill rilunilinli 
v.'liii'li illihlrali' lmlli il* underlying |irinri|ih.s 
ainl iln ir uil:i|il!iiii>iis In uiieiiiul I'liudiliun*. 
Tin 1 Riivi-riinr uf ri»i-li riilnny lia* rluirg*' nf 
edill'uli'iu in hi* iiwii Jiniviiii i', ami :i|i|iuiiiLs 
tin' sii|iirvi.*nr mill llir It-mliing lii-rsnilhel. 
Nu uili: is ailmiUi'il Ln Uu* M*rvirr wlm is Hill 
prnvidid will) a li ni'lnTs' ili|ihnnii nr n nniviT- 
i-ily ili grri*. Till' iririi leailmr.s in I In* srhnnls 
fur Fiirniii-mm mnl llir |iriiiri|i:il Ii'h'.’Iiit* in Llir 
Hi'liinil* fur lln- iiulivr* mi' drawn Inun Finiii r; 
Mi*- Mm in-ri iriii'liiTrt, im a riilr, fmin Mi" rrsiili'iil 

|ilililll JiLii ill. 

Tin' rinL'nvur in iiisLnn'1 Mm nulivr-* lliruiigli 
llir snlr nii'iliilliiiif Mm I’nimh Imigilngr. ainl in 
I'lilirr iinh'iiriiili'iiiri- nf ihi' aiii'ii’iil sysivin uf 
r-lui'alUni, (ms nnl jmiivi'iI saiinfiirimy, mnl in 
I'illii wu» ili'linili-ly iiliainliiiii'il. This rhaugi* 
n ,r <|ilr in |iai'L In tin-rlli i'l nf Mm Mii*'hi-.Iii|i:i- 
n-si'War, whirli iiu|iii'^*i'i| Mir nniivi- iniml wiili 
lii" viilllr nf 'Vi'-li'in li'iirninu ainl llir inlrlh'rtnul 
M||irrini'ijy nf llm .hijiitiir-ti- The ilii|mrlanrr 
nf fuslyring llii* awiiki'iinl inirn-sl wns fully 
:L|iiir>'i'tuVi’il hy llir Frcin-h uuMnirilir.-: nl Mm 
limr Miry i|r*iri'<l in giunl againsi uil- 


vi r-i" inlliii iH'i s mnl i‘H|n rfii*iiil I ruining, mnl I n 
rnlisi Mu- Mi|i|inrl ninl nym|m|hy nf llm (’■lilc 
rln-sH uf llir UMlivr |Hi|illhili<m, wlm nLill hulil In 
llu- Irmlilinunl l ullurc nC llm (irit nl. 

Finlrr Mh^m* rirrimi-sliiiiri-si llu- (invrriinr- 
lii iivrvil nf Iii'ln-t liinn |iwik llir Irail in Mir, 
iiihipliiiii nf n nTnrnnsl wyMlrni nf (-■luiaiLiun, 
nf nhii'h Mu* main hniuris jirr u* fiillmv»: 
ilrvi’lnjumiil nf tlm iinnlrrii ninl llir mirinnt 
IrnrniiiK fruin ;i rumumli liiisi.s. ili^ignnlrrl uu 
1-1 lui'itlii hi nf tin' lirsl ilrpiri'i", Tn Ihi* mirni'i-ils 
rihiraM"|i nf Mir m-i'innl ili'urrr, fi>llu\vn| liy 
Mm lliinl ili jti rr. Kuril nf I In' Uvn higlmr 
ili'Krri's rniii|iri“i'fl Iwu m-rlinlif, llir mir ira- 
ililiuiinl, Mir nllirr Friiiii'u-Aiiiiuinilr. Tho 
|irugr.'iiHK nf Mir iwu m rlimin iimhid" MilijcuUi 
rinumnu In lmlli. 'I'lm inuii'lnriii* f'lnirgrd 
with llir ir.nlii imial iiiMlrurliuii urr nuhinil 
in (hr hirnl millinriiir*. ami il i* |iru]iiinnl In 
raim’ llu ir Hnlnrir*. rainiHy an imu'ililr, in 
llm Irvi I nf ihusr uf llm 1‘ri'iii h li ju lu r.*. 
Fur iirlriii'liuii in llir i-Ii-ii iiiii.* uf urifhiin lii', 
Kmiiraiihy, iihy.*irs, rlmiuislry, mnl liyuii'iii 1 , 
lln* liiHlrriml I.’iIihhiiri' nf llii liulivrs is rm- 
I'luyril innlvad nf 1'rrlirh. Nalivi 1 liui'hiTH 
urr iligil'h' hi llm iir-inmlnniir, and wvrrnl 
lainlid,ilin arc inuking H|ii-i-iul |ir*'|iiirulitm 
fur llii* lirulii'li nf Mir ni-rviri'. In virw nf 
the iiiLHsiuii fur rivil n|>]Hiiuiiii<iil* mnl Mm 
lilni-si* Ilf rXiilliilial imifi HlidiT Mir lirll'lllul 
hy.si.rin. ii i* ih-rrml in Krriu’h liulii-Cliiim 
lint afliT llllJ |i''r."iiim iilmvi 1 Miirlv ymrs uf 
nil" nIiiiII Hill In- ml mil In I In llm lilrrary i’X- 
iiiiiimiliulis nf llm higlii r ili'Rn r uf Ihr muli- 
lUuiul h'uriunR. 

Thiniilii'ully llu- new »y.*(riii lliu* IiitU 
mhiplril fur tin livi' aluli-a nf llnln-t‘liiim, 1ml 
il Iiils lii-iii niiri fully ii|i|dinl in Tnhking. 
llrrr Mir rli'llli'lllliry hinge uf llir nuirnr uf ili- 
hlrui-liiih is rurrii il mil in llir "HiiiipIh nf llm 
lnrm r villagi * ; llir ruursi' nf tlm nrriiiiil ih> 
grri* is niuiiiluiimd lit llm Hiirf lilmru nf I'hil 
mill nf 11nynl, ilivisiiiii* raiiiiiiiirjil>lr in llir ih - 
11:1 ri■urnls> nf Frillin' ; llm i'nnr*i- nf llie lliinl 
ih'itni* is givrii nl llir rliirf iiliirr nf racli nf 
tlm f-riiitrrii |iriiviiirr» uf '1‘iuihilig, llm hi i limi 
uf llir irmliiimiiil iiislriii-linii In iiig ninilimual 
ul llir .srhiuil nf llm Mmulnriiih ( 
and Mm iiindriii hirlimi ai llir I'niii'-n-Aiina- 
iiiil■■ Hi’liinil. An rXiiiiiiiialiiiii is Imhl ul (hr 
riiiunh linli nf I’iU'h hi rliiili nf Mil* 1'iiiirni', Ililll 
mark* ihr nnl nf llir irudiliniml rinir.*r id 
nludy. In di fi ii-iii i'. Imwi vrr, In llm rHsliiliiH 
nf ihr |*i-i 11il* 1 , iwu i niii|>i'iiiivr lili rnry i.'Xmiiiiin- 
timii uf In Id hiiUi'i|tii'lilly: Mm lir.*l id llii'nc 

liihi'H jihii'r Mni'i' yearn lifter lln.liijilrlril 

ruiirsi'nf nlndy, nl till' rliirf |i|ai i's id Tanking 
iiiiil \niiiiiii ; tin* hi'miiil I'Miiniiuiliiill nri’lim 
lifter il srl ■ nnl i hi rrval nf ihrrr yriir.*, nL Him, 
tin *'fi|iilnl id llm iMU'ii'lil mi|HI'r id Alllllim. 
The l.'iiirralr.* nf tlm lir.sL niin|irliiiiill rrifive 
llir ilrgrrl-s id I 'n-lilnili ami uf Tutui. TllOrttt 
furliuialr ulirrt. if illiihri' llm :ij£r nf Miil'lV J’i'urH, 
an* i-I ini I Mi* far llir M'l iiud rxiiiiiiimlinii wiiii'h 
si'i'lirr* llir ilrgri'i'.* id Tn n-.Si ninl uf 1‘fot-baug, 
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which am minimi fur the higher positions in 
llii! milivi! udininislrnliniiH. 

TIic Nluili’lilH who complete llm lliinl degree 
of LIni Ttuiii-m-AiiiiiiiiiUi! instruction arc pre¬ 
pared fur an mlvanruil ninrsr, which for Mn> 
province uf TunkiiiK is Riven al lhe f'ul- 
lipc ifii Pmtrrturat, situated at Hanoi. Thin 
instruction nprcsimlH lhe highest Lype uf 
French schools in llie Orient. The cnnrtm of 
Dimly in arranged in livu cycles. 'rim firsl 
cycle covers IhriT yours, devilled In gi-iimil 
sUnlivs corresponding In those of lla* lii^ln'r 
priiiinry scluuils uf Frailer, willi llic addition 
of Lint Dimly nf ('liincsc characters. An i<x- 
aiiiiiiaLiiin in held at the eml of the course tvliioli 
L'liiilli'ri Lite aim lout lu the ecrlilieuLe of " llu; 
cmniilcuiculiiry course." 

Tin! second eyrie, covering Iwn yeurs, com¬ 
prises four parallel srcliniiH, ns follows : (1) 
ail mi ids Unlive scclion, iiilrmlcd lo prepare 
interpreters mill Hrcrelnrii'H fur lliu inililii! 
H**rv 1«:« ; (2) uornnil scclimi for tin* induing 
or leui-liers ami cundidiiU-s for admission to Llu; 
Hiiliool of iiii'.ilii'iiie ; (3) eiiiniucrml section; 
(1) tei'lininil Hccliiiii, which prepares for pu- 
NiliniiM in Mir telegraph anil railway service anil 
in pulilin works of various kinds. SUuIimiLh 
who ciiiii|ilcli! lids cycle unit puss the filial rx- 
niiiliiaLiiiii rccclvo a «li]iloiim, with lhe inciiliiin 
of llinir Hjiccial si-cLiim. The culli-gc Iiiih a 
lumrding ilciiiirlmciil, ami iiIhcj a senna pre- 
[mrnlory tlivinitm which serves uh a prucliiu! 
mcIhmjI fur llie ininmil nluilcala. 

Tlio present (iovernor-fScacral nf Iinlo- 
Cliina, M, KloImknWHki, in in full sympathy 
wiMi Mm rcfiiriiicil sysLcni adopted liy his 
iiriaJecc.-wnr, XI. licaii, bill proposes to carry 
iL Hlill farther by organizing llie. Hcciinilnry 
hi'IumiIh in Iwn seelioiiH, ii siwliini nf IcLLvrs 
comprising in llu* hiiiiii! program Frcndi litcr- 
nLuri ami Mic oriciilal i-hissics, ami a lech- 
nical Hccliiiii i-ninprisiiig three ilivinimiH : ngri- 
culluml, inilnslrial, ami eniiinicmiil. Al Mu; 
Hiuni! Linn.! M. Klnliuknw.iki is making special 
prnvision fur llu: cilin-alinn uf nalivi! girls. 

Of nm.'Hally (lie syalcin of nioileni cilni'iiMon, 
j'lahorali'ly planned liv llic French nullmrUies 
ill Inihi-Cliiiui, Inis thus far minli! lap lillle 
real progress. Oflicial reports fur l!lll!l 
Hive llic following particulars : Oiicliiii-Cliiiin 
(pu|iiiliiliun 2,IMiS,ri2ll) hail ll'ill niiiiliiiinnl 
anil I'liiiliuial ai'liunls ami many privuLc schools. 
Ahinit -10,(100 pupilH were receiving minimi 
iiiHlnicliiia, SclamlH fur girls were niinlurti-d 
in all LIn 1 ]irini'i|iiil low iih, llic iiiiihL flourinliiiiK 
ill Saigon. 

In Tanking (pupiiliilinii 111,111111,(111(1) thirty- 
eight schools IiiiiI aliiiuL Wilt) pupils in lIn; 
Francii-Aiiiiaiiiip! hit Uni in. The schools for 
girlH al Hanoi curullcil 170 pupils, ami linn at 
Nniinlinli, 1117. The ('iilltgr i/o I’nilrrlurnt 
registered 2011 boarding and KM) day pupils. 
Tim principal Lciu-ln-rs In Mir nmdiu'n sclinol.H 
of fndn-t.'liina arc Iraim-d in llic AYafr ./n/r-s 
Ferry, muiuliiincd hy llu. 1 .l/iWo/i /unpii! jYnu- 


fmw at ils hciiL in Paris. This society inspired 
by llu; on Lini.sius tie purpose of ILm founder con- 
duels a vignruua propaganda in llic interests nf 
French Hcoulnr education in the Orient. The 
French. mcIuiuIh fur Europeans in Indn-Chiim 
nrc Hiniiliir Lo Miiihc uf Friiuce. In 1900 Lliere 
were wevenLeon public schools of this class, with 
10H7 ]iii|iilN. 

In nil llic French colonics the support of the 
public Nclumh is derived from local funds, 
nniniei|ial nr i-iiuinuiuid ami provincial, with 
Hiibsidies from the colonial treasury and from 
Mint of France, The French colonial budget 
fur l!ll)!l curried a lalul of ll,O0H,]3l) frs. 
(SI,2111 fur public instruclion. This sum 
wan iliNlrihuLed ns follows: colonics in America, 
2,n7.S,(l22 frs. (5-II3,60B); in Africa. 2,521,213 
frs. (S.101,213); in AnHlralasin anil Oceania, 
J83,1 U1 fiu (.530,030); in Asia, 1,225,755 frs. 
(52-15,151). A.T.S. 
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FRANCISCANS. — Tlie iinmii borno by 
llu* ineinberD id the three (treat religious 
orders founded hy St. Francis of Assisi (d. 1220), 
namely the Friars Minor (12119), the Koor 
bailies, or Clares (1212), inul Lhe Ill-others and 
Sisters of l'emiiHT, or Tertiaries (1221), It 
is the firsL nf lliese orders that will here l;e 
dealt with chiefly, siiici- the educuLioiml aspect 
of Lhe work nf flu- Frail else ana ia eon lined very 
largely to Llic Friars Minor. In founding this 
order, however, SL. Francis did uoL intend it 
lu eiigiiRi! prifuurily in ctlucnliuiml work. His 

aim was lu reestahlisli by its inuiins llu- prin¬ 
ciples of Mm (iiispel mill Lo rekindle tin; spirit 
nf Christian clinrilv. To Lliis end, piety and 
110 I HrioniT was llie one thing needful. No 
great, indeiiil, was [j'linds's enlliusiasni for 
ilifluenciiiR men's lives hy exainple lliaL lie 
did not at first I'lienurnge imything: like learn¬ 
ing niiioiiR his followeis. Hut, with Llie rapid 
growth of the new order and Lhe diffusion of 
its iiilhieine in almost every sphere of life, ho 
was uliligei! tn i-imsider eondiliuns foreign to 
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hi* original dcttiflll. Alri.nly in llm lifi'iinn* 
uf .Si. 1'rAlici.i hia frium Infill in fr<i|mnL I lie 
univmilira, niiil within thirty-live year." a(u r 
Ins ili’iilli Uu*y liml Iwnniin ilH nih:*|iieuiiiw 
fur inU'llctliial nrlivily a* llm Unimiuraiifl, 
with whom tin* Fruiii'iscnna slum- lln* inual 
liraniiiu'iil [ilnrt* in l,In; revival nf IrarnhiR. 

Inlellcclual Activity.--Tlir FraiuiurnriM wn:m 
perm veil llic in; ml id uni|iiiriiiR u Imlil npnri 
Lite CPU Li: m of nliiralinii. In I—-tH liny ' ry - 
UililiHhi'd n snlinul fur llnir mvii inrmlnrfi 
in Vnris, which mum Wranm sm iiinvnvs 
UinL il wii-H iiii*iir|iiiriilnl with Mm iiiiivecdiy, 
wln-rc iln- 1'rtinrisi.TUia hiiI w«|iM'iiily In-M inn 
clmirs uf llmulri^y. .Six years rarliiT (I'-'-h 
their hcIii'oI n]ii‘iiiil »L U.xfiinl, iilnl. nfu-r 
its iii<'iir|nim(iiiii with Llm university. iL In— 
ciiini.* ii i’i'IiIit fnun wliii-li Ip.-mlmr* wml mil 
ililu nil KiirIiiiiiI, mul cvt'ii ulirmid. Tin- Kron- 
risi'RMti li’.ul ulwi frniw l-.'i n wlmul in enti- 
liri'linn willi Iln* I'niviTsiiy uf ( ‘nmliridp', 
wliii'li I'liiiliiHiirl In rliiiii*! 1 iln riRi’iil from 
aiming tin' friurs up in Mu- lliT*<ruu»limi. 
I'rinr in llml limr llirrr win- M\ly-*eviii 
1'ran['im'itn prnfi-Hiinrn nl IJvfnrd uml .irYnnly- 
llim* nl I'liinliriilui 1 . Tin ir iulliu’iin- ulsn 
Hindu ilsi lf Ml, llnmnli In u li-«uli'nny, nl iln: 
Illiiviraili'-H Ilf IlnliiKlin. ('nl"Rlli'. Tnilliill"". 
llillilin, Alniln, SiihuiiMiini. Prats w*. Vniinn, 
ami Ili'i'lillnru. wlwri' nl ililiVniil primd* 
lhi- fiiiirn Idled villi disUnitmii iln 1 iinifrjisuml 
1 ‘liiiira. Tin* kh'hI niiiiii-H nf .Mi xamlrruf I Inli .i 
(it. liM.’i), Si, lliiniivi’iiinri’ fd. 1-71.1, 11:iyum 
nf liiviT'limn (il. I’JI-l). Ailnni dr Mnrisrn (*1. 

I-.Vi), .lull n 1'i'riiiiin pi. 1'JflJ), .Inlm de l:i Um-ln II.- 
f'l. 1'JI‘i), Hirlnii'il nf Miililli'inivn id, r. 

Uni’ll' Ikicim (il, l-'.U), l Min* Sonins Ml. I HUM, 
ami William nf llekliaiii (i|. Id 17) wilm-.vi In 
tin; Ii'iulinji park hurnr liy llir .FnumisrniiK in 
llu- xvnrk nf tini iin-dirvid iiiiivi-i>ilii^. Tin: 
nnli’i' lm- always minimal iis |il:ti*a* in Iln- van 

nf II.Inuii-al mul |iliil(isn]>lii''al liarninn. 

Ovi l*. lifiy I'l'iiiirisraiis iissiMli'il as rinisiilli'rrt nl 
llm (.‘iiunril tif Ti.-nl (iril.'i), iiu’lniliiiR iln- nn-al 
Siiniiisli lliniliiRiaiis lip ('aslm (il. liiliSj ami 

Vi’jtii lil. lalHI). 

J.lcsiik'H llm Lwn grriil liram-lns nf llmnlimy 
mnl philuHupliy, Lin: l-'ram-isi alls applied llii-ni- 
Hiilvcs pajirrly In ilm itllii-il Hi'irni'rH. Fmni 
llm riulHPl limy nnnlr jiri'at proMTi-sn in IliLliml 
fiUlilii'S. [ii all niii- liiiinlivii I’Yaiii’isi-uim wmli: 
niiniiimiiliirii'S nn llm Uildr jin n wlmli-. while 
ftlinnl livu Ininrlri-il jirn'luri'l wmks mi |mr- 
111-111111' luiiikn nf Smiiluvp. Si.. Anilmiiy nf 
I'liilna (il. 1.1.11 1 ilri’xv up llu- lirsl /lihlnitl I'un- 
tiinlinu'i , mnl ilp- llitilintl DiiMwunH rmn|iili'i| 

I iy .Inlin Miii'i'lusiiin [il, r. I Mi id i mis in run* 
tiliinl lisp in llm Miil.ll,. Ari'h. Mnlli Hu'mi 
W in ks ll'iTi: Mli passnl liy llm t *n ihi nit ifl.i/ii 
uf a lliinl I’riiin isi iin, Nirlmlas nf Lyra (il. 1-1 III!, 
tin * n ms l i nil iii-n i ii 1 1 pxi'U’i-i i* nf nii-ilii-VLili.sin, 
wliinli wi'i'i! iifn-n ii'ininipil ilnrinu Llm lifii-i-ml, 
mnl sixli'i'lilli I'Piilni'ii-H anil I'lijiiynl a RiraL 
I'ilTlllatiull iivpii iininnit imii-l 'ill Imlii's. Tim 
lirsl Lraiislaliniis uf Ilu: llilili- ililu S|iunislt, 


l'nliali, -in1 1 nlInT Kiiru|Maii vmiiii'iilnrs were 
nri'li' liv ini'iiiln'r« nf tin* ur.li-r, Tim Fran- 
eisi-Hiis laiVf mil liia n fcuifwl in nsmeUi-ikl 
mnl inyslir.'il wrilnrs. mnl mnim nf llmir parly 
ilpLiiliniial lvnrku liavn ixi-uisi-il mi iin 1111-11111; 
inllili iirp npiiii lln ^iirihml life uf llm |nai|iln. 
Tims ||m Mr rfifii/ruw* 1 il'ir f‘hri*ti iilinosl 
fimluuiu-il Hip rrmv.ls in llm fmirlriinli nnd 
lifipriii.il I'i-nliiry. a,« lln-y iu*tMiri-iUy hhvp rise 
In llm inirai'lp plays l»y vlii' li llm frim-uiniuseil 
mnl i II h| rm-f (-■ I iln- mull Iiinli-I, vvliiln llm 
.Sji.rnlimj f■|ii»i.|nui>'T>»n« n| '\‘lii-iii\un’ l"np 111 .! 
i'll. l.il.P 11If;iiin-l ssmli pupulaiiiy Ilial iL wan 
n prinlnl ilunr Iminlml limv*. ’i‘n llm IT.an- 
I'isi-,all’s, niurnni i, am ilm- lwn nf Mu' Rtratpiil 
Latin livnilis, llm /.»iV» /me ami llm SVnF.iil 
M'lfi r. i'ni,i|iii^i-.| liv Tliuliin.*! nf I 'i l.nui li[. r. 
1 -iim ninl .liiPiipniii- nl’ ’I'mli iil I.IOin risspia-l- 
ivrly, xvliili- tlm f.ini'hi, Hit* pnpillar mitpi! 
s-niiu, i->\»,.,ial!v in s-milmm Ipilv. I,ml Ua 
nriein in llm ii-rnai’uljir pm-lry uf llm nnler. 
A ml llm i-arly I raiui'i'aii li-i’iiuls, wliicl 1 in- 
spiri'il llml 1 'lax-.ii' nf llalimi lilI’r-'Huri■ knmvii 
ns tlm Finn Hi. win- nn l,»i llm in spiral inli nf 
lliirli-i-ulIi-i-i ii 1 ur>" url in Italy, 

Tim Frainisi-.-nis ■ !!■] nut I'niiliiii' llnir lil- 
rr.ary nrlivity In llm il.iinain nf sai i' <l si-iiami! 
m 1 1 v. An Lnuli-li friar, iVirllmluimiiH Ann- 
linn*. 11 . r. LM|, was llm millmr nf !>• I'ru- 

jiiiiIrilihii.t /i*. rum, in niiii-l.a-n vulimms. all 
unpni 1 ,-tiil nirvilnpulia n( llm Mn|,l|" Ari-s. 
Knurl»-<-u I'liliunn nl tliia v;is| w,,rk iippiainal 
in Latin 1.1 r. .1. ir.im. mill, ns it was .il -n minli . 1 

.ari'i-.-ilil. in ||m laity Le traiP'lati'ilis inli* llm 
vnluar 1 uni'll*-< nf miisi Fiirnpi.’in iiiiiimis, 
il i-\.-|.-isi-,| a mi-.-ii inllii *1 )•-■- mi nn-'lii-vni 
tlmwwl, 1 . In llm -aim- milxiry ,l,*lm l.iK* t ,( 
/..iiii"r.a. llm i-liirf i 1 I:ilini,d>i 1 nf AIFuIimi X 
in tlial nnniuri’li’s i-llurls In fi*s|i-i- i-iliimlimi 
in Spain, piililinlii->l an i-in-yilnpnli:i in six 
vnlnint's nf all tin' lii-lniii :il knnwli'ilui' llmli 
:li'i-i|i 11 llLilI. Tin- llurh uj'i/r- /'in mr inn, 11 
1 .atin i:i;imni:ir in vi-rsi-, nriltiii iilmnl tin' 
mill'IL- nf llm lliirlri'iitli n-ulnry lij' Ali-xniiilrr 
nf \ilL-iIn-11, liki-wisi' ImMn nn iinpurlanl 
plan' in iln- lilnat nn- nf Mm Mi*M1n Am *. Il 
Was jirinli il nvi-r llirr*- luiii*lr< <1 linn s, ami up 
in Iln- lifl•'■-niii I'l'iilury u:is in ii -' 1 in .alninst 
all llm hi'IimuIh nf Lump!-. 

Nnr tviTi 1 Iln' Frain'isi'Jiiis wit linn L rh-iiL 
liaim - in I lm naliinil hi'ii’iiri-.s. Ilujti-r IMn'ini 
anlii’ipnhal in a marvi-lnui nianimr many 
in*uli-iii si-ii-nlilir iliariiVriiiH, nml 1 li-rlImlil 
Si-|iwiu\r, i»l. r. IHSti I'liiiirilwtl.'sl mui’lt tn 
i-xl'-ml iln- limn sraiily kin • xv !*•■ In«' nf mil lira 
liy liis ii'-i-:iii ln— in jilt Iminy Al a luliT pi-riml 
l.lli'jl I'arilliilri (r/.r.I \V;in plr'-lnilmlll fnl' Ills 
inalln nml jiail lainumnl '. 11 1* wmln llm 

lir-l lunik mi uliti-Lia I'vnr print■ . uml Tnl 
in 111-I1 in 1 11 ini' liinikki-npiiiK in piiinpiii'aliyu 
pi-ifi-i-linn. Still l:it*-r I'nrliinalii* nf Un-spin 
nl. 17 -ill wn« :i pinimi-i' in inir-rn-i'"pi ,- nl ri*- 
M-an-li. ami .MnraniM Villu-n (■ I. isili nnr nf 
Mm fiiii-iiin-l iinpiiin SmiMi Ann-iii'iiu liiilaiiisl*- 
Tlm imli-r lias 11l.n1 prinluii-il niiliiliris like 
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Philip of CiiTupello (fl. r. 1252), llm iiinslnr 
builder ill Inilh Ansisinn Ibis'dirtm : nrlislN like 
Jacopo da TurrcUi (II. r. I2!I0), wlm cxeriih'd 
Lln> biiiiiiiiH I,uIirr.'in iniiHjiii'ri. anil imisieiniiH 
like. .Inlii 111 n[ Speyer (il, 125(1), iliri'i'Lur iif 
Llin FrrnHi rnyiil rluipel during ln*n reignm 
Tho Spanish hliili-Hiiiiin r ('iinlimil XimcucH 
(il. |> r i 17), was a l'rn miscaii. mill in renminbiml 
iih a generous palriiii i»f Iruruing, [|r founded 
nail I'lnluwi'il ihr FiiiversHy uf Alcala, anil 
auperviseil Ihr | ml •lii , ;il inn uf (In- 1 ‘i iiiip]iil I'liHiii n 
Polyglot llihlr, I hr lir.sl uf Mii'i'Iiins ( I iiH— ■15111). 
Ilk llir MXlmuli rruluiy Mu- Irish 1'riUirincuUK 
rendered signal KiTvirn fu Filers by lln-ir » , i?1i-- 
I nil In I work, l hi‘.la mil. hi/ //a- I'unr Mnufrnt 
llillli), rliirlly i-uiii|iih-il by Miriam! M'C'Iitv, 
nail by llirir uLln-r liislurii'al anil lilerary labors 
dircried by such Hilmlnrs as I.ukr \VniMing 
(il. 11157), Uni unmdisl nf lln- Order ami limt 
rerlur uf llm Irish ('idlrgr in Home. During 
tliis criilury alsu public gymnasia were opened 
in several provinces uf llm unlcr, principally 
in Oermiuty, lirlgiuui, ami Mir Tyrul. 

Missionary mid Educational Activity. — 
Nnlwilhslumling llirir lil entry ami mndemir 
puisuils, (hr Friiiirisciiua were JirsL nml furc- 
uhihI nun uf aclinn. lint .irliuiiliikrii nr lunik— 
ini'ii. I'nlikc llir monks nf rluislcivd orders, 
limy caliiu nml wriil- iiiumigHl (burnt wlm hud 
milsl an il nf ilirin. P'rnin Mm milacl llirir 
clniitiT was wIicrrviT Muir wrrr studs lu be 
nuvi'il nr licavls lu be I'lnufurlril. 'I'liry nursed 
llm IrjMTK, helped Mir hihuriTs in llir hnrvi.'.st 
field nml llm wnuiiilnl un llm balllrlirlil, 
cheered Llm traveler, sucmml ihr sick, llm 
KiiiTiiwful, anil Mu* sinful in l lie medieval cilies. 
Allliuiigh limy luburnl fur llm lirllrrmcut 
of nil ari'liiuiH id Hiiciriy. vcl llir Fraiieisiuins 
fmitnl ilmir mission iiuiiiily 1111111111 ; llm pour 
ami oppressed. In Fngluml Miry aiilnl with 
iSinnni iln Munlhirl in Mmalruggle fur liberty, 
ami In llirir inlhirnru may be partly Iraml 
Urn birlb nf dm idea uf |nipnhir government 
in dilVrrrnl purls nf Furupr. 'I’liry wrrr fre- 
r|iiriilly employed ns peacemakers between 
warring peoples and rival fneiiniiM, and Lho 
prolonged cITui'Ih uf llm nnlrr Lu bring nbnul a 
rrmiiiiu uf llir Creek (’Imndi with Mini nf Hume 
are a iiiullcr id history. Twu Fruurisctnia, 

11urrml iuh id Terni (il. r. 1-171) and llrrmirdine 
id l’ellria (d. HIM), were rliirlly inslruumnlnl 
in founding llm rriebralril urui/i iff /inf ii, nr 
I'lmriliibli! liian irusiil 11 Linns- designed lu pro- 
led llm pour uguinsL llm iisiirv nf Llm Jews. 
In nllire ri'sprris iiI-sij Mir 1'raneineniin il'nl must 
ini-nluiiniis Niirinl wurk, nnlnbly by llirir dr- 
viilinn in llm plauur-shirkm in 1 .VJ.S nml aL 
nlhi!r periods. 'I’lie errrlinn uf Imspiliils nml 
llm rurr nf ni'phii iik wuh nimllier work nf merry 
In whirU Limy tlcilii'ulcd MietiiKi'lveH, ami ill 
which I.uduvii! id (‘iisurin Id. 1XX5) lirrume must, 
coiispiriinus in n-crul limes. The mnilrrn 
“ Apnslli.' nf Tempera nee," Tlienbiklil Mallhrw 
(il. lfifi.S), licluugnl In Hie Kriuirisnui Urder. 

Tim great cnlhusiiism id llir friars and llirir 


zeal fur the .spiritual mill even temporal wel¬ 
fare uf llirir neighbors, 11.4 well as Llirir absolute 
poverty, which appealed In tin! fnilh anil ideal¬ 
ism nf I lie people, milled immensely lo their 
pnpulurily nml iuiliirnrr iin preachers, They 
iiHiially prenclmd ill Llie pulilic Hipiurox or from 
llie village crosses, nml Llirir HeriiiiniH were cast, 
aid in tlm nhsLriiau lungiiugi; of l-lie Hriionls, hut 
in the luuimly phriiHeiif everyday life, mid lima 
iippeuli'd direelly in Llir prnpk\ Tim inisainu- 
nry lalmra uf llm urder wen; lint cmifiuctl In 
ipiiekriiiiij; (lie pieLy of Eurnpeaii niiliiiiiH; hut 
were Ln a UirKe_rxlc.nl, luwaiupimicd by e.ilu- 
ciilinmil mid' pliiliiiillirnpie work. Ami Lb esc 
si ill remain as feu lures nf Mil! order. 

Thus in Palestine, where Hie FniurLscana 
have been in iive missionaries since 12 III, they 
rundurl, in mldiluui In lms|iilula, dispeiiKnrieH, 
ami Imspiees, (ifLy-nine elemnulnry acbunln, 
lliiily-iinht for buys and LwenLy-one for 
Kiris, besides leu Irailc selmols, nml one 00m- 
unTi'ial mid classical biumling coIIcko at 
Ali'iipn, whidi is mnnvncd Llirmi^limiL the. 
Orient. A l .Tcnisiileui there is liiainlained a 
jirintinj; eslnblisliiui'iil, from which ninny 
eiliimlimial nml religious works in different 
hiiigungeH are. issued annually. 

I 11 ('101111 the I'i'iiiieiseaas Inivn Inburcil since 
llm lliirleeiith cmLiiry. Hefnre its close John 
id .Monte ('urviiiu liail built a el 1 lireh " with 
diinie nml bells” aL Ciimhnhi (Pekin), mid 
was aide In report Mint lie had laugh I India and 
Creek Lo lull buys nml bail converted (ll)H pen- 
ple, for whom lie (nmslalcil llir New Testn- 
mrul and llie I'saller ium CliincKi*. Ai 
jiri'si'id Mien 1 are 221) Friini'isi'iins in sixtern 
Chinese missions, including eleven bishops, all 
of wlmm Imliing Lu llm Order. They serve 
Hllin churches and ('Impels, ami nnmliifL twelve 
Heminarics willi HK2 Hemiiiiiriims, fifleen col- 
li'Kes willi ,WI) sludeiils, 7NI) hcIuiiiIh willi 21,- 
Hlin pupils, Itesiilcs iniiinlniiiing (irpliaimgi'S 
and liris)iiliils. Tim Prnneiseim missions in 
Jiiinin, wliieli were destroyed in JjJ 97,_ were 
reoni'iied in 11J07. la India the FniiiciseiinH 
Imil numerous collegi'H ami hcIujoIh long before 
llii! arrival nf llm Jesuits, who jirat panic Micro 
under Llm Franciscan Archbishoj) of Con, 
Julm Allmi|uenpic (I.>l7-I5"i3). Folii 1 of the 
principal dioceses in India are now entirely 
Nerved by llie Capuchin Franciscan Friars, 
and unlive Tertiary Ilrnlhcra conduct schools 
ami asylums. Fi aiieisnin uelivily in the Pliil- 
i]ipines dales from 1577. There, as elsewhere, 
they established hcIiiiuIs and inslrueled llie. 
unlives in muimul lulmr — llm planliug of 
riilTee and cueun, hreeding nf silkworms, 
Weaving. Iiiiilding bridges, canals, ele. Of 
lliiisi! willlin llm Fraueiacan puiddna Hf» 
per mil e.uuhl read and write anil knew 
llie idi'iiinnls of arillinmlio. Several nf the 
Philippine missionaries wrnLn valuable works 
in llm veriiue.ulnrs of Llie unlives. Thus in 
addition lo ficve.rnl cnlccliiaias, dielimiaries, 
nml grnimnnrs, which wore ofLen m'dited, John 
(IS l 
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nf I'l/Iii-Iiriu hi. laMli i'niii]nisml n liisltiry nflltr; a LSI. AiiruhI inr fmm ITs.'i nnlil lln-iininii of 
I'hilippini'K,ileuling iinrlwalnrly with Mw rilv-it. !• l«ri<ln 1*' llm l nih il ^lah* ill ISlfl, [l is 
uml riislniiis nf Mip unlivi'ji, whieli limit wnrlhy "f nnie llial. Franri» I'nrrjri, mm nf |Jm 
ri'iiniiiinl iln- ptuinljihl milliuriiy mi I In* *uh- fnrrini.'l i-f I In* |-Yiiimi*m<nj jiiiftnimiarirfi in 

1'lnriilii. fliilli -IfllTl n Eir/imnnir, 

America . Am is will liiinuii, Mn' Fran- w’VPhil i:iiv>lii/ii»is, ninl a lniliil'cr nf nllnr 

I'jumnw wen- Vti>* lir*l mir«i»naih'< in Aimrm.'i, wnrk*. in llm Tnmi'oiun InusiuiU'', Unite hriiijt 
ji<'\i n iiii-iiiIuth iif lln> Unli-r linvimi swr«iii* Mm lir*i hunk* |<iinI»<1 m iinv "f inir Xnrlli 
punii-il I'<i|iiiiilni“ mu Iiim ni-rniul vnvaijr; uml Aiiieririiii lii'li:ili ImiiK'I' - J'he nyiMrni nf 
nl lliivli n I'r.iiu i-mn m|m*iii*i| aln- lirM > Inisii.iii prliiml* »> l m< 1 • v iln- linli r in New Mexwn 
dnirrli in iln 1 Nrw M'urhl iJllM). Tin- lir»L rmniti(■»*•'! in IVIH »In- rulin' rrlini.il |Himiliiliiin 

stfhnnl* ill Aliiriie.'t weM’ niniiril hy lln- Fran* nf lln* Irilwn nr llm inilivi-i runvirlnl In Liu* 

I'inrmis ill rniiliri'limi wiili l lu*ir I'lnireln-s at 1'ailli Tin - r«luivili<«unl wnrk nf lln 1 Friui- 

N'nrvn lisiiliilhi uml |,n Vi'i'.i, nn<l Mien* iln 1 mean* in Tevi.** In-aan in IfiWi, Sun Anlnnln 

]mli:m linyn were laiiylil rearlinti. wriiiim. an»l ln iiiu Mu’ chief n iil' r nf iln ir iiiiwinimry nr- 

Hiiifriiiw. Tlit 1 I'raiiriMi'jiiiM were al**n lln- lir<*f livilii-i In lanu-r >'/ilif<>rniu (.In: nrliniil «yn- 
inWmnuTh'H mi lln* initinlinnl nr nmiim nl Ivin hy lln* 11r*l» r Male* frnin 17MI, 

nf Aiimririi (l*i 11!). Xnl In speak nf llm I.iIhim wlmii .hinipr r S< rr.*i U I. 17S1i f‘Himli',1 a l Sun 
nf lln* nnli-r in llraail, where dime IVU 11 vn llircu lln* lir*l nf lln* funnim FrnnrW/in 
iitiw iiiiwiniit liuvi' Ih'I'H rHiaI'li*lii il niimiiK hiiH*inim. whieli wi re in fart innnr-nsc Imunlinn 
lln* limn* NjiVaRi' unlive*, I'ern, l liili, Arisen- Mlinnl- 

liini, l'lirngiiny, Mnlivin. uml V--ni'#un-1u. il. Xnlhing |htIiii|i- in limn* ^irikirin in enn* 
wuh Fruiii'HiijiiiH win i |iliinli*il ('liri**li;ntil v inriii.n wiili lln- remarkable pi nr cm iillriineil 
ill Mi'xini ll’u'if), wlmiin- liny twill fnllli In I'-' Mn* FraimUruim in rnnvi riinK Mini rivili*. 
i*vmijmlize ]-'luri*l» i.I.Wl, Xi*w Moim (l.iHiil, inu lln* iialivr* in lln* rewimi nlinvi* iinii* 
'IVxiih fl(iSfi), uml c ‘nlifnrni.'i MTUlll. An liminl Mian lln* jirmniin nn< jlivi'ii in i*iln- 
riirly ii m l.’pll (lie cmIIi'iii* fniiii>|iil liv I'clcr nf ralimi in lln-ir iiii-Mimiarv wnrk Tliern ran 

(1 lie Ul in Mu* I'ily nf Mrtiru vens nlUlulnl hy In* hi lie iluuliL l lilt I iliia vv.'t'* luruely ihwi 

mure limn 1UHI Ailirr ymilliH, am| every Fr/in- hi lln- wi*«’ n Riihilimi^ frann 'l hy fanliiiul 

rinvuii nilivi'iil in lln* iliai'r-pn Innj a xi'liiiiil ab Xiiiierii-* (l.illli wiili n*«jii*rl In Mn* unlive* 

Im ln il in it, In IlieM- prliiMih ns many in* MHI nf 1 1n* X'rw U'nrM, whirl] were lln' giliililiK 

nr MMl pnjiilri im ivnl iiisirmiimi, fnml lmA )iriiin|i1<^ nf Mm niviiilM-rMnf lii?* Unlrr, in i»th- 
«l<> 1 1 1111 k frniii Mie friar* ivilli wlmin lin y imnle viiling Mini i-ucli »«-llleiiii |iT wa*i In Imvii iln 
llu ir linlne. Tlirse iimtiliiliniit Wire |||i> pehnnl as well as il.s rlmnii 
lirsl tree UiuiTiluiU nmL Uiiili* wUimls mi llii* The l'raiiri*«*a|i*i, as Uimernfl nulrM, wen? 
Ainerieiin uiiiinni. Tin* iie>irii' lnin mveii lln* lir:i n«i*v>i«mtir"n--K ever imnli nf die I’nin- 
ill Ilii'Hi* Mi'lmnls Was nf u Iwnfnlil ilmrinler. nine, n* liny hail heeit lln* lir??l Nniilll nf il. 
I'll hi die nil" nf nine dm I'liiMmii wm* hmnlil Tln-y were llie |iiuina n nf iln- < Ii*!»jii* 1 in f'niimlu 
h'uilinjr, wrililiK, I'nli-cliiriin. xiliKinu, uml in* uml wlmi urn imw lln* Xnrlln ru uinl Xnrili- 
jilniini'iilitl nindi'; frnin nine yrar.-t mi. Ihe weslern Mlwies nf lln* I'liinn. A« early »n I 'i7ii 
wnrk nf llm |iii|iid wns a Inn is I, wlmlly imln-liial. AinlreW Tlmvi-t piihliMinl mi ui'i'm m I nf liin 
llie 1111111111111 min uml irmli-s nT lln* eivilimil iriivel*. m Maine, mill mmlliir Friiin'iMi'iiii, 

wudil furmini' llm eurthulum. Il was Mm (iahrii-l Snunrtl, wm* Mm lirwi h* jiuhlidi n 

I'niueim* hi i .1 ■ 1 1 111 Zininirnu'ii, lir-t IU*liu|i liislnry nf (‘nnnilu fIli 1 'll. hi Ihl'i lln' Friin- 

nf Me.viin, wlm ret n|i lln- enrliesl |irinlinu ripenn* iiuiiiRiir.’tlllm iniusiniiH in llm in- 

nri H* in llml rnunlry (l. f nl7 |;ViS) uml |nih- lerinr nf <'anailn in which llii* Je-nii|.« liilinrcil 

liMmil Urn lirrtL hunk dnre, n nnn]ieniliiuii nf Inh-r nn. ninl tiny n)M-imil iimiiv hiAuuiIh for 
( lirisiiiin ilui'iriiin, in Mexirun uml S|iui«inli (In* Imlian linv.t. Tim lir.-L ilieLinnarii-H in llm 
(JfiMfl). Out nf I is himkis jirinli-il in Mexirn fr<u|imi-'. AlKniii[niii, uml Iliimn Iiiiikhiiki* 

up In UlUll, Llm I'raiii'isi'ans hrniinlii mil -II. were ... hy Jn^jili Lu Curiiii (ih HIH2) 

AiuiiJik lln-.m* llie Ynruhiihviu hy Alfniisn ill mill i*nin|ileleil frnin llm iinles uf Xmlmlli-H 

Mnlina (I.'ia'i), rniiliiiniiiK .'illl pane* in fnliu, ViH ul. inj.'ii. Imdi Frunriimuim, Tim Fran* 

ih wiili rrjfiirilril ua u wliunliml. Tin* nirlii sl eiseuns slill hear a yreal slinre in die lumwinimry 

1 'J'Ii‘iiiIh williin llm prem'in limiit* nf llm Fnileil wnrk uimmuiln* Aumrii'uii finliuiiH. I’Kin'iMiilly in 
SluliH ivi'i‘1! fnuinleil in Flnriilu uml Xeiv Arimnin, Xi-iv .Mexiin, I'nlifnrniii, WiurmiKin. 

Mi'xini hy dm Fraiit-inrunx, wlm liejiuii ||m uml Mii'liiumi. where limy riiinhn'l u iiuniher 

wi ;rk nf I’vunu'lizui inn u in I i*i 1 11 i-ul inn in dm nf linlinii ImariliiiK, iluy, nmltrinle itrlmnK 

chief Iuvvum nf llm li'ilii-*, u m'IiihiI lieiuy rrei'li*«l Al llurhnr SpvinU" limy jinlilidi frnin dmit 

uliiiiKHiih' nf I'licli Hniri li. In Flnihln dm nwn |iri-«sri iimnllily |feriuilii'iil in llm C‘hi]i]mwa 

eiliii Mliiiiiul wnrk uf dm Friinehi'iiiiH nn a sya* ImimniiP'- Ih-.i’nli a ea|echii*ina mnl HriiininarH 

li'liiiilii'miile ilule.H frnin nhiinl I.IlH, uml in llilHI in din IhiikiiiiK'' uf lln' ('|ii|i|>"WaH uml Mif- 

u IhnvriphiiiK Mnsn'miil Hchnnl mnl iir'piiru- nnnhni-i-s. limy ri ieiiily lliMH) iaKimil in Nftvr 

lury Ki'lninury fnr llm diililreii nf Spiiii'idi Mexicn a Xnt'itlm-l-’injlixti I'uiirhism mill un 
Hell I era cxiuh'il in S(. AuRiiHlim* utnh-r lln-ir KUniuhiijit /JiV/imuni; n/ thr .Vmidm /miynm/t'. 

ilircelinn. Tlmy ulsii rimihwli'il u free M'lnml Frnin llie nnlsel llie iniiisiiiiniric.t uf lln; 

liS2 
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Order lum: also furnished very vnhuihli* de¬ 
ne rip Linns nf foreign enuiitrirs nml pimples. 
In this ehiss of writings lIn? Rr.lnliimn or John 
t>[ l'iun di t’uvpiiimind uf William uf lluhruek, 
wlin penelruled through Tnrlury nml Aniu-nin 
in tin' thirteenth Ri-iiliiry, have nu enduring 
Y ill Hi;- In iiiimy respect* tin' iiiiiiiiiinniliil 
Work uf (^iiuri'Kiiiin (Hi-.') uu tin- topography 
(if Fuleslim* 1 1 iih nut yrl lieen superseded. 
Tin 1 writings of Jlriiinpiu til. ITlHij rnnlniu 
tlm firs I drseriplinii nf Niagara Fulls ami 
tin* fullest |inli]ih]ii'.I uni mini of lli- In Salle's 
first expedition, while tin? f‘fiiwiiir/r uf H|iinnsn 
remains a hlmularil work mi lli" niiKsiuiiH 
id Texas. 

Tim iS’rn'/i/iirr-f OnliinH Minuniin nf Wudding- 
■Sliarulid irniiluiiiH over ItlMII historical nml critical 
iniliiTi of ivrili'i'H lirlmiging l" Lin* Franeiheau 
Order, including tin- imuii'H nf idirnnirh-r* liki- 
Siilinilii'iii! f'l- r - l-NX), historians like Crahln* 
(il. Hail) nml I'ii tii I'l- Hi!'!'), ami oriciilalisH 
like (iiiliilinii I'l. 1T. Ill) mnl Smils (d. 17711). 

It ill tln.‘ great iinijnrity nf iln< Franciscan 
writings arc closely rniinninl with tlm ii]ms- 
Lnlii! labors nf tin* l lull i'. Fur it must In; linrius 
in iniuil (lull. Ilin ideal mill mission uf tlm 
l'riuii:isi' 11 iih is |iriiii;irily n spiritual one. With 
LlkiH iisprrC uf Hu 1 ivnrk nf I In- I Irik r wean; 
mil directly couvenw'd lure. IL will Milliee, 
therefore, in null' licit il. lias produced a 
grcul iiumlmr of uni ills, '-f whom 21 1 liavi; been 
formally canonized nr 1"'iililici|. 1-ivi; iiujipm 
liavc Imiai clinsriL friMii mining tlm Fraiii isi aiiH, 
including the ureal. SiMus V (il. 1/ilMI). Tim 
Order luiH ulsu given in tin* i'utliulii*. t’hun'U 
over 11111 cardinals nml at least lltlilil pnlriiircliH, 
archbishops, ami Id.-lmps. At present lInn; un; 
Lwu FraimWan cardinals nml forty-Livn iireh- 
Ilislu i|ih ami liislmjis belonging tu tin’ Order. 
Niiiiii'i'ii'ully tlm FniiidsniiiM form tlm I antes t 
religious Order in tin* i-nfholia I'lmrdi. Tlm 
FivsL Order nf St. Frauds in tiiully numbers 
111 milt 'JH, III III limmlM-rs, nf wlimn Hi,UNO belong 
to tlm Friars Minur, 10,111111 in tlm ('iiimdiiiiH, 
mill lfit 10 tn till* Ciiiivelililals, lliese bring Llm 
llivcc (treat brum-lies into which it is divided. 
These friars an* ilislrilmleil nvcr llm live rnii- 
Li lieu Is, and |iiihsi'hs i-nii vents ami hospices in 
nlniust cvi'rv purl nf tin' wurld. In Llm United 
States llm l'liuis Minor alnim liavi? four l'rov- 
iiit-i'H, liinniiviHiiiR 107 houses nml H)U) iimndii'w, 
of wlin in *)l!l are priests ; Limy conduct line 
urdesiuslii'al seminary, lwu classical and cmii- 
iiiiTeial nillcgcs, mid Imvi* uiuler their dircr- 
LiiHi t.77 parish hi-Iiii'iIn, nlleiidid by hiiiiii* 
eliildri'U, hesidi'H live |ni'piirntnry col¬ 
leges anil iwi'lvi: lumsi H of hi inly fur uu-mliem 
of llu> uvder exclusively. Thaw* destined Lo 
ti'iidi in lliese slmlv Iniiisi'H are rri|uircil Ln 
iiilsui’ a h| ii i-inl I'liiM-su nf liittlmr hlildies in 

a 

|iriulinK I'ress nf llm Friurs Minor in at Urn 
Colli'Ke nf tluiirai-elii. near l'luri'ina;, wlienee 
are issued I'rfilioucH jin'iicipcii uf Uu* wrilinRS of 


limn' ii L (Im I n Li-n m I im ml ('nlhite uf IlieOnh'i 
ml In nualifv fur llm •Ini-InriiU*. The ollidu 


llm grrat Frmmiseau Hclniliiid and otlmr works 
nf vnryiiiR ini|iorlani:e. llure Luo are imhlislied 
llie iiionllily .-Icfu Onlim-s Minurum and Ilia 
Ivnnivd (pmrlerly .-li'r/iiimm Fmiimrniimu J/bh- 
fiiriVion. In spile uf tin: fuel Hint the Reimiul 
HHi'fiilnesM of (In'. Tiiars I ms Imeii liindeml nL 
dilTirenL periods in their history hy muri: nr 
less inyrilii'ul ilisjiiiLis uuuiiijt LlieiiiHelveH ns 
to llm nliHervimee nr llmir rule, wliii'li, invinn 
In its exlri'iiii'simplieilv, IniL ilsdf In a (treat 
variety nf iiiti-rprcNit imis, (lie Order lain in 
all its ImindiL'H uhraya uinintiiiueil its (treat 
popularity. 

Ah rewards the Kenmiil Order of ]' , raiii:isi:itns 1 
known us Llm Pour Clares, it now nuiuliera 
iihnul 11,3311 nulls, divided uniunjt '71111 iiinn- 
iwleries, of wliidi seven are in llm United 
Slates. These nuns are Hirirlly eloistered, 
iim Llie Order was founded at nil epoch (1212) 
when women inijtht not have a almn: in unlive 
upiislnlie work. AL diltereiil Limes and plaees, 
however, the Four t'lnre.s have uiiderlukeii llm 
iiiHlrneLion of yoiinpt (tills, nolahly ii^ Mexien 
iihnul Imjl), ami it is worthy of mention Hint 
the first Sisters' Sdimil in Llie l'lri(tlish-}i|ii*iilc- 
init alales was iipi'lieil liy meiulml’M or Lilia 
order in ISO I at t ieurRetown, IM). 

Not llie least useful ]iurl nf Llm present 
eihirwlimml win k of the, IVmu'ur.m t jrih.v hna 
lieeii dune liy the nieiuliei's of its Third Order 
Itejtnlnr, llrotherH mol .SisLers liviiut in t'liiu- 
inuiiily, IniL ohscrviiiK a mini! mi Lilt a led rule 
limn Llml of llie First or .Second Order. Of 
llii'se Ui'wular TerLiiiiies, as Limy are culled, 
llivii* iimv exist Mxli'Kit Hcpnrale I'liuKreRiithiUM 
nf men, with ninety I muses anil nearly 1200 
inemhers j of women Lliere arc 300 difTereill 
uiinjtreRii iiiiiih. with 7217 Iujusch and 40,11(1 
ineinliers. Tlm largest miinliel* of these Tirr- 
Liary Fruneiscaiis are eiiRii^eil in Leaehinjt in 
culli'ites, aeadi'inics, or parish kcIiooIm in Llm 
Ifliiled ,Slates or in llie foreign inissimis of 
llm Order. In addilioii to this Third Order 
lli'Rillur, ami quite independent of it, is llie 
Third Order,Secular, esluhlisheil hy St. Franeis 
in 1221, and endiraeinR devout pcrsoiiH of hoLh 
Hexes living in Llm world under llm .spiritual 
direction of llm Franciscans. At present 
7 HO eoiiftrcftnliuiis of mtult Secular Tei'Liarie .1 
exist under the direction of tlm Friars Minor 
ahum, mnnheriiiK in nil l,4SD,(jli memlmrs. 
IfiHlorirally the must iuLrrcsliiiK poinL in 
reliitiiin In' lliis Third Fiiinciscau Order is Llm 
fncL Unit its urKiuiizalion went far to give Llm 
denllihliiw In llie feudal system in Italy, nml 
(hul as lime went mi it reekuni'il mining ilsinein- 
Iilth many mimrlialile men, ineludiuy Hayinuiid 
l.ullv, t’nlmnhurt, Cliulln, (Inlihin, Tasso, L'e- 
Lraicli, Murillo, ami I'aliisLrhm. 1'. 11. 

ItefAroncea: — 

HuiiSh, . 1 . A. The Cathulir Srhiwl fa ihr. United 

Shi tin. ('Ii ii| i. I. (New York. IIIIIS.) 

Olvi:*zs. Sliirin {Jnivrmln ilvUt: Afissinnv f'Vmroacmie, 
(liunii', l'ruln. IKiiT-JWlI.) 

•YoOuiu'if HiWiiarafi" A'na fVnneracn ihi. (Priilo, IM7D.) 
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Itreiiil", I. I. •'*""4* 

iS‘-a- V<<rSr. |WP.» 

Klt'iRMIMlM'- Z- T*' M i*. MHA •> n/t MiMinr.nnra <J 
'Sati Vl-aiiii.*,-,,. VV’ 1 i 

ri- t‘u'.#rJhirA Jr ifVr S.'-ushr 3 ! ir.( 

y.i; f i»_T ( ni»ir< f . rTr f Fi*l^iw, I' M, 1 ) I l'IKh 
vniinii nF 111* 1 //•//* JfiueTr* .fusa 

I'lln/rf iF' S'iiH)-F bi»P'i«, *•!< 1 1 '-■»i ■. 1 

]|| IU,|| |111:11. M /<■» II -i*f K"'■'if 1 •■'!<« *f«v 

/imV. i l*a/1i tlmi*. I 1 *!? 1 
ll , 0 J MfJ"PL. Unwffmrt) ■/>r l,.xrl., t KI, •</« frun; nl«mr,. 

tlnhw. <Fpil'»il«. I*:**t• • I ill in li.ni«1;<l»-.ii ..I 
ill 1 * wum 1 . .Miln'f'il' it 1 I-S.' (Irdini.* fsntrum 

.UiHT'im (iF.j/F l, 

Xriinl I'miipiu ri ,1 *mm «i V»r ram 
Ifurri. (l'nnn. l'.MKIj 

1,113(1;. A, (i. Thi Hull fVi'ur* in lhjr>ni. |llif.,|>l. 
1 MU.I 

I’moiI'I •!. /■’'• .‘■rA/'finfl 7>/.“ ti Iru Ttil*l>h"*A 

r.linn.. I I'jinn. l^vi 1 

II 11 . 1 'hf l 'iiiVif.iTi/.* 1*/ in (F,.- 

Vi/JJfr ,lyr», v..l, 1.1>. :i|« f» ; li.i-p. .'..--in. 1 is .:, . 
Flji.U'i. Ur .s'. fmy.UA/-.it ,/■> frun/tM-.i’ii. 

Vnl. 1. i.giinnn-M, iwi.j 

Tlllil-K. f "Ilf fun ns'f <Fif ,Fi' Fiuml 

<!'■' Hr n«i«»»»r|nrr t" ill-.li.i, 1 “■*11 iM >-l.i. 

ttilli l-'l- Ill’ll llilltdnli'.ll' -’fcirsf f.iid 'I l««l»r 
./ Im iirujiriu if. I'.lrf, 1 |.\ il'nri-. l'nisj 
W 4 III’I s-«i-Sil s MI.». ,S,njif..rn 1 1 /.Finn Af iMr»mn. 

:M .si. iUi«ti>.-. v.hw. ivmju 

FRANCKE, AUGUST HERMANN iKiitT- 

17 * 271 .."I ll»- iinml pruruini nl ISi-rimiu 

nlnrul'in* mill |diihinllir..|.i»i“. Iln* rhi«f |u*dn* 
Kuuiml ri'i'n-.’Milnlivi' .if I'jiiisiii 1711. Imrn 
in l.itln'i'k. 1-Vnimkr fm-ivril Id-* mrly 1 <|.|- 
riilimi fmiii jirivAli' liiinrs ill hnitm. l'rniu 
rliiMI kiimI ii|> In- fllimvnl nn iii> liiin<i,«u In i-nli-r 
I In* niiiiiiiiry. mul h|h-ii| iimuIi linn in r.-licimiH 
1‘V’ri-im'H, r< w/inliiiK Iln- nrdiuary |ilsiy« nf rliil* 
ilnn iiH 11 sinful u.-rii|iufi<iii. In Hi“ii Iln* 

pri-i.. Im iy wim m-nl In iln- hiitlwi iln~y nf 

tin- 1 in I Im KV11 niiini 11111, wln-rr In' i-inin- nrnlir 
llm mllnrmv nf ihi* iilu.'aliniml rifunimr 
Andri-iiH llnvln-r (»;.!■. 1. wlm iv.-is nMi-iii|ilini{ 
In inlriiilu'i- Mil- Iiii-iIiiiiIh nf Uiilkn iilnl 1 'iHlli-- 
niiiM iuln Mu- f»i -1 iriulf* iif 1 In- ilm-liv. In |ii 7 li 
In 1 i iili-n-il Iln- m-iulilmrinu iinivi-miiy nr I'.rfurl, 
ivliii'li, IniWi-viT, In 1 li-fl in llic saiiii- vi-nr, 
liiiviliK llirnlinli Iln- inllui-iii-i! nf lii- iiiiiIIiit'h 
fniuily riTriviil :i linrnlivi- H'hnlnrslii|i nl llm 
I'nivi-rsily nf Kii-I. In Kii-I In- n-iiiiiiiii-il lliri-n 
yi-ur«. dLinlyiiiK I'liinlly Hii-uIukv. Iml u|sn ul- 

li'lnliiiH li-rlnn-M nil |iliiliHii|iliy, |ilnlii|n^y, mnl 
liislnrv. In nnlrr in in-rfm-l liim-ilf in (In- 
Mindy nf iln- lli-liri-w ImiKun k**. l"‘ r<|H'iil sunn? 
li mi' with tin- ilinliiiuilisln-il nrii-jilnlis| l-M/.nrili 
in IliuulnirK. In HW’i, luivinu ri-n-ivril llit' 
iiiiinIit’h ili'nri’i' fniin I In- 1 •niv. rriiv nf |,i-i|i/ii>, 
In- Ill-mill In li-i-iuri- lln-ri-, mul in iln- fnllny iiiit 
yi-nr fnnnvil n rlul« nf yihiiik nniYi-Tshv inu-li- 
ith mul nf siluli-iits fui' iln- |iiiriinxi- nf rilinlv- 
ini; *li'' Hildi'. in Iln- nriuiiiiil This- rluli, .-iilli-il 
I Iln filth yimii I'liiliiliihUrinll. l|Mnii|.-r| prfi*|lL 
ill 1 i-iilinn, mul Kiiiiu-d fur I'r.-nn-ki- Iln- frinnl- 
Hlii| 1 nf S|n-in-i- (7.i'.), win 1 I In-11 iii'i-ii|ij.-il llm 
Ilusi 1 iiin nf I'iiiiiI, |iri':u-ln-r in Lln-.-idi-ii. Aflnr 
nn iilisi-m-i' nf ill mill Itt-ii yriir.i frnin llm uni- 
vi-rnilv, liming wliii-li linn his ri-li|riiiiis lift- was 
ilri'|>lv HliiTid, In- I'l-luriii'il (n Lii|i7.it;. wlmii- 
liin li-rluri-H mi N.-w r |V.stiiiiu-nl. i-M-j-i sis mul 
liin nIifiii his v.i-iil liruuf’lit him uruul impiiliu-ity, 


lull, nl llm liny-. 'Ir* « iij.nij hiin || lt . j rn ]. 
nusy nli*l Imlrr>«l »if «t»nn- nf Fly" nrlliotlnx 11 ru— 
fr5S*rii«. lit 11,'rtl Im MU« I’filh 'l U| 51 pa.nlrivalr; 
in llm rily .-( |->fml; Iml I hr-.ugh llm r-uinih- 
nf llm r*'in»<-Tvalii‘f |i.iil nf (In- rli-rgy Im vviih 
s»«,ii <|< ’n.«. d fr«iin hit iiHiri-. nm| ri.-u ilriivn 
fr.ini llm rily Al Hiin limy. Imui-v.-r FIFIIll). 
Im im-ivi'-l rail -1. iiinfi wiir nf i.iririilnl 

lnnEUaS*-’ I-' iln’ M‘-nly l->iim|rr| iniiv»'r*>iIv uf 
llalli 'Urn- - ill 1,1-. y Inmini; |miuL jn 

I raimk- s lif*- Will. If.is jirnf.wa-t 
ninn- > l* 'l llm i-luity.‘ nf ih,- imri-li nf ldinulin, 

II |n.i»T si|lm»|> nf I lull.', It. tvlii. li I j.'ilil lm Rnini 
i|< -.i |m|h .| .a iu.is| ^. a|.n|s nvaiin'li*lii- |ihj|- 
niilln«|iii' imiiiiiv In lii'.il, having fmiiul 
llm sum nf wy-ii l|it»iii' in hi* >’j.| l*-r-Ti<>11 lm\ t 
Im ili l. riiiiii. il In u*«- j| r• u llm fniiii'hili-ni nf a 
silii.nl fin dm pi*nr I (uni dii" pinnll lmgin- 
uiiii; iln r- sihiii au-iv up » l/ifgi- »yi-l.-iii nf i-du- 
ritli.tiv.il mnl philavilltT.«pi<’ iimliinl inim. vvhivli 
I iris i \i-1« i| 1.1 llm ]ir,-.i ni .lav. mul imw. innlir 
llu- 11 mm- «-f I’mimh.- I'.niiiiliiiuuis ih'niiirl:,nfl,r. 

-**'/,//»jnr/1. f-mn all.. a si||nnli nf iln- rily uf 

llnlli* 'I’m iln- rlinrily «. Ii**i.l was ruMnl rill 
i-li-nu-nlriry m-Ii.h-I f*.r llm i-liddr. u uf llm rin- 
ili-ll- nf llalli-, I lii-U .-111 i-r|iha1i il-ylrllil. li li"i)l|-i|- 
ini! vlir.nl fur Ih.Vp nf \v ill -1 < ■ fjilliilimr, llm 

sii.ralh 'l r.i d iyngim,,. mul. in IU’.’ll. n I rain- 
i Hi* -H-linnl fur l.rnln-u*, llm .NVniiiiiiri'inri 
I'rMpfurmn. lh-i>|i * llu«... Im i .lah|i"hi il, 
in Ili-'T. a I,Hiin T*. lin.d, In tvlihli Iln- Hulls uf 
riii^iu-' mu I l In* limn- Inhnlnl Imyi nf Mil! 
iii'|ili/iii luvluin wi-ti- mlniili. -l. mnl in lf.'.is u 
l.i.nidii.y (u-li.i.iln f«<r uirl-i, r,■'/mm inrr. wliii-li, 
liiiuna-r, li.i.l in In' ili '-niiiiniii'il in l“H.V Tn 
luui*.i- lln-’>- t'.-iiiniis iii-iiliitinii>, Im Ml.-nliHilly 
n> >lUH> .l ii hiTgr iit*11 nf hunt, nil vtliivli u mini* 
In-r nf I'liihliiiK-i w.-ri- i-rri-lnl. Tim iii'ri-,.iiry 
iiii-int* wi-rr uMiiiiu'l |i.-ully |]unui;li giflH. 
wliii-li I’liini- in fi’niii nil pari-- uf * mummy, ami 
imrlly llirmiifh swi-rnl riiiniiu-n ial ami imlns- 
li'inl i-lilurprisi-s. u |ia|mr mill, a luniks!nrr, ii 
priniiutf |iii-«i, frnin wlm li wim i.-*»in-i| llm fniuniH 
t'mist,in Itili fr, a |i|ianii:n-y, mnl nlln-rs. Llm iu- 
i-niiii! nf wliii-li I'iiiiiI lii-i-aiui' •’■uiHiili*rjilili > . In 
171 IS Kiin* l-'ri-ih-rii-k I nf I'ru-.-.iu visili-il llm 
iiihI i i nlii hi and niufi-rrid iipim il. vnliiulili! 
lirnih'Kiii. 

ITiiimhi- wiw n iniiii nf ri iii.-irkuhli- r-imrity 
and tviindi-rful nrMuiiizini! nhiliiy. Min hinda- 
iiu-nltil rliamrli-riKlii: wan u dn-ji rrliginii.s nm- 
virlinii. wliii-li, Fiim-yvrr, win. nnf n iiiulh-r nf 
f.-i-liiilti Inil nf will. l'riuu-ki-'.H iii-iliiwiiBiiHil 
writinnH fall intii lw.» rliiHHmi. \ml, Urn niuvit nf 
I iii-l iwiii uinlrrlii-a Iml li. In llm mu 1 i-Iiiku Im 
di-viip-il hiniKi-ir In i'\|dniiiiiii' llm inmnrluiM'u 
mid im-llind uf rr-liHiuiiM luurliiii|(, llm nmiil 
iin] •ui’Liii il Wurk nf lliia Iy111■ In-inn llm Ixurzrr 
inn/ i'hifiiltiflir Ihilurrirht ivir <hV liinihr zuf 
irnhrtn (I'tillxclifth'H nwl r/iri\tliilirn Khighril 
tmznfiihrni hi nil (Shaft mnl Simplr /wirfi , ur//iui 
fur Imiling t'liililmi In Tnir I'irtumul f.'AriMiuii 
Il'i'Wnui), lirrtL ]iuldinhnl in 17Uli, 1ml pndmlily 
wrillcii i-nrliiT, hh Urn hnsiH nf liin [ii’dnunRii'nl 
liTturL-.i nt Lid]i/i^ in Kills nn l)c Inftirmnliiuie 
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A dab's J’mriU* cl i’utirarruti* it.hi I hr tnifhiiiri 
of Children rtiuf .l*Ji»fr*rrw/jt), Iti lln- scrnwl 
elrix* urr [Ilf unlififllJKO fur I In' jiirirl 

uf liiKM-lmiil* mill fur llir ilireriinii uf iiixjn-iTors 
mill learlnT*, r.jf. <ffiliimig mu/ l.rhmrt rfrr 
I I’fj iurli ft'I ii n-Si'fi ulr n (/trjf/iiiJzrifii>n uml 'J'nirti - 
jut; .1/r I/<<!'/ »n Ihr th fi!,‘lu .Srfc.n.fs), mill /nsfnw- 
fiiin lira /iispre/on* S'lmlnrnvi 

The insl.ilrrliiui.* 1 ilmler Frauekr's uinnnn 1 '- 
liii'iil Imil ill"' pri-aim inllni’iiii' nn nlnriiMnii 
In Hi'Vrriil ilim'limm. I.IrpliTin asylum* sprang 
up (ticiiui'finut l-'uoifii’, nwilvhil nn flume at 
Ilullr; tlnis limy wen- sunn r<>iimt<>iI at, Kiinilis- 
lii'rpr, '/iiilii'linii, 1 .11 ntci'ii >1> irf, .'(Ii l l in, I'mIh- 
iluiii, «*<!•. With Until- iimriiurimiH were fre~ 
rpu-nlly linlii-il iiji irsiuiiiK xi-hnnls fur Irarln-rfl, 
which in llmir mum had i-niisiili-i'ulile 1 ii-ririii^ 
Rein-rally mi lln- (raining nf li-neln-rs in (iVr- 

liiimy. A new spirit wax ..1 inin Uii> 

classidiilii. mid was nf Rh-al iinpiirlnimi- in 
eilueulimiul ili , vi-lniniii-nl. (See I’iktjsm.) A 
hum- liiliuli'T nf I'lliii'tili'iinil l.-inli-rs wi'iiL mil 
frnin [Tniwke'.H iii«lihili.iii-i, Mm- iuhhI nnlnlili; 
being lli i-ki r mill • 'mini vmi Ziu/i inlnrf, wlm 
rmilnli'il lln 1 iu-linuimi nf iln- llnlmiiiiun nr 
Mnravinii Hri-lliri-ii. l ln' wri uiilary -si-liunls nf 
l-'raimkr liiTiimn 1 'i‘iili-r- fur 1 1 1 ■- spread nf mil 
Hlmlii'i. Tn iln- -Iinly nf lin-ek, Lulin, :iinl 
Hebrew limn- wii*' :nlilml 1-Tciwli, rln-l.nrie, 
hislury, i^i-• iu.ru|iliy, m ii< lii’mu|irn, urilliim-lii 1 , 
ImiUii.v, lnini-niliii'y, uslrniimiiv, nml minimny, 
mill virtiln wire linidc In Ini-ui wnrkslinns uiuj 
faelnrirs. Hut while l-'raiirki- iiwludeil thi-su 
additional imliji i'ln fur imrpn»i h nf ri-i-ri'iilinn, 
bin jiujiil, Meeker, iiinile I In in lln- ci-uLi-r nf 
nlinlns in iln- l{iufnh tilr in lliiliu. fSiw 

Hk.M.Ism.) 'I'Iii- fniiinhiiinii nmliinii*«l ..ss- 

fillly iiinli-r I‘Yjuii-1»i- , m Kiji-i-j-s.’mr.-i milil )77ll, 
will'll illi- fulling i jI f nf millriliiiliuu*, lln- ri h i• 
in |irii'i'H, nml lln-disturbed stale nf i-eiilrul lirr- 
inajiy lliiviiLi'iii il lln-iiiHliliilinji with rvlim-linii. 
From llii.H il wan saved by A. 11. Niemeyer, 
wlm lii’i-uim' iliri'i-lnr in 17.S“i ;nnl m-niiri'il llm 
iiilm-sl mnl pun I will nf Frederick William III, 
nml insured llm imriiiani'iii'n nf llm inslimiiim. 

Tim I'rtiurirsrht'. SlifhiMfini mnv cniisisl nf 
Lln.' fnllmriliK eiluenliniiul iiisliluliniis: J./ilin 
Ceiilral Snliruil; (Uterirnltrlntlr (fuuniled in 
lh!J5 in a Ui itlsrfi tile ); Hi mil Si-linnl fur (firl.4 
(J.S.l.j), ivilli wliieli w enmliiimil n Aormal Selnml 
fur l'l-unili- Trui-ln-in (|S7!I); u liimnlinn 
hnusi' Tnr nliniiL 2nd |iii|iil.i in llm m-cninhiry 
Hcliufils; n |in-[mrnliii-y Kt-lionl; a fliir(tir-vrknlo 
fur 1 mivn nml mm fiii 1 Kiris; an iir|ili:iii!iK<' f«»r 
Imys (1*1) nml niie fur Kiris (IX); u Sv.minnr fur 
llm li’/iiniiijf nf «i‘i'ninlary ifi'lnml li-ai-ln-ri (I.S'Sfl). 
Tim iiiHlUmiun rni'i-ivi's slain mi|i|inri, nml is in 
jl pusilimi In Kive a Ini'Ki- iiniiilii'i' nf si'lmhirsliiiw, 
(imfinliiiK, in muriy riiNi-n, Inmril nml InilKiiiK- 
T lull'll an* ill Min I. NIIDO nliildri'li uinl Jill) U'in'lmi’.H 
liniiimulmj willi llm Uiuinlnliniiti. Thruil^h Urn 
IiriwiiriL ifimiLnr, Ur. M’illiuliu I-'rinH, wlm is nlxo 
Driiri-ssin- nT |ii‘ilaKHK.V in L l»! Univi-raiLy (if IluLIn, 
a cnuiu'i-linii is iimiiiluiimil bnlwu-un Lho Univer¬ 
sity uinl theaultuois. 


ReforencBa : — 

Khimmi.Ii. ,1. //. h'rmirl.r: Kin hr.'irnnhilfl. iTIullr?, 
|kM1-Iksj.) T|„. iiniliiir wuh ilinrlnr nf llm 
_ /■Vnirt. «rhr Stiff Hiiom fniui l«ia In 1H7H, 

Frnnekt'a Srhrifun. (I.iiiiuniisulza, 

IS.1.VJ 

Hkim. IV. Kitrf/ktiijitUliarhrif Jlmnlhurli ilrr Pflilugttffik, 
HV. fmiri-i'r. 

lliniTKil. K. .1, II. Frnn cfrr'j Krhri/tcn Wicr /.‘rzi'c/iltilfl 
ini'! I.'nterrirhl, n.il.) 

PRANCKESCHE STIFTUNGEN. — Sco 
Fiiv ni;kk, AnursT 1 IraiMANN. 

FRANKFOllT-a. M., UNIVERSITY OF. — 
A i>Tn|in*nl In fniunl a l/nivi-rnily in Frankfort 
(u-Af., jimji'Cli'd fursnvi-i'iil yeara, nilninuifcil ill 
April, l!ll I, in ili-rmilR plnim fur aiicli an iuslitn- 
linii In In- n]ii’iii’i| in l!)I-l willi Ihrtm fncnllios, 
law, pIiiluHnpliy, ami ini'ilirijm. Iiilr-rest contcrH 
in this in.siilnlimi as llm first sral nf liij^lior 
li-arniiic fur many runLiirii'a in (Iciiininy in lie 
fniiu.li il ilirnni'li privale eiiilnwiiu’iilH nml mu- 
nii;i|ial unmls. AIiIuoikIi t il ijwcs iln nrij»in to 
privali-inilialivi’, il will lm'ninli-r I'rnssiim h'Lalo 
mill ml in l lm Haim* way as nilmr univcrsilirs. 
I'Viuikfiirl lm* fiirmiini? limn nnjnyptl fimililii'.i 
far liiKlmr shiilies, ami il is imipu.ip.il tn make 
lln-i- llm uiu-li'iis for Llm. iu*w fiiiiiuliiliiin. r l’lio 
most iinpiM liiiil nf llm iiisliliiliims has Imon tlin 
Aeailemy nf Sncinl mill ('nininnrciiil Scimiens, 
wliii-li was nslalilisln-il in HUH tliv(Hlj»li Llm pnin- 
liini-il effiirl.s nf llm Lnwn, Llm Insllluln fur Llm 
(liMiimrin Weal, llm f'lmiiiliev nf (Joinmem!, anil 
lln- l'nlylimliiiin .sm-iely anil tlirnp oLUrr on- 
ilnwnl IiihUi-s. It is iimh-r llm lUiLlini'ily of llm 
l'rnsshin mi nisi m s nf 1-liliicJiliiin, nml nf Cnm- 
iimri’i! nml lmlnslry. In mlililinn in jirovIiliiiR 
i-iiliiiiii'ri-ial (miniiiK, llm fnslilnle alsn nlTcrs 
i-mirses in varinns jiiiiisi-s nf mliniiiisl rulion, in 
mu-ini ami pnlilieal sr'mni'i's fur civil servimls, 
jmlni's, lawyers, anil uLlmrs. Tcaclmrs who arn 
pri'imriiut La lencli in, i-nminiircial, iiuluslritil, 
uml cuiirnniutinn hrIuiiiIh, ami Lluwn wlm arc 
pn-pnriuK Lu ipitilify as Leaclmvs of nimleru lan- 
Knages In .Hi'iininlai'.v si-liunls, fiml aiUir/iinlo 
eniii'si-s Imre wliich are rrcnKiiizi’il by Llm rui- 
llmriLii-s. Lcetiiri-s nml cnnfemicps nre lu-lil 
also mi Irennnnie liiiiKilaKes nml Jilri’ilIlil'M, 
jtsyeliulnjry, pnhiKnK.y, liislnry, art, limLlmimil- 
H-s, KcriKiaiiliy, physirs, ami clmiaislj'y. Slll- 
ileuls wlm have ciHiipleleil sLuilies wpiivalenL to 
llm reipiimncnlH fnr mm year milil ary service 
are ailmilleil. In IIMW-IUIO llu-re were cii- 
lolleil U)!l.‘l slinlenls, nf u-luini DILI were wimum 
anil -17 were riireiKiiei's, Furl her, l lm city in 
well eipiippcilwil.lt liuspllals nml elinies; since 
1S!IIJ i( lias been l.lm seat nf llm KOnigUrhm 
I M-sf if )rf Jiir ICx ju i'iiiieiitrili! Thv.\‘ti)iir; uf llm 
fir. ,‘fnirf t Tiihri(jisrfie Slift<inij if. I7I1-1), which 
luninlaiiis a fiospilul, mcilieal Ilfnviry amf iiwli- 
Liiic, nml u linlaiui-iii Kiinleu, uml prnviilcfl 
eniirses nf lee Lures in llm winter nn bulimy, 
iiiiuLoiny, nml [mi linluRy; nf Llm I'rrir.i flcttlxrfw.i 
Ilurltslih, a fnmulaliuii for the |irmmiliun of 
higher WrniiiK (/. IXfill); nml nf several nilmr 
institutions with similar aims in other branched 
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nf Mlmly, Tin* HfiMlrr pari nf lli" nn*ri i-y 
nmli-A \n wliiMisli lliv. m*w MiiiwrMly niul Ui 
iinividi* nn minimi innnm* fur ii j* imiiniminuri; 
Iijih iniw I mm .si 1 ruriul Tim I'rankfnrl l Mivrr- 
fiil.v rupriauiils ■ 111 1 mily papular iiilrrwl mul 
ini'al ini Mali vi* in liiRln-r nhimiinn, Imi nl»« lln* 
Irinlrliry nT miiviTHily life in ilrifl away frum 
lim uMi r fiuinilii I iniiM in ttinull Inwnn In llu* 
Inrpyr riii' N, 

Refarcntc»:- 

HJiirnh-MKil May. I»ll. Vnl. XU. VI* f* :ln ^ 

JfirmrM, lirVuVi’ii h ihr grlthrlcn ITrlf. Vnl. I. (Slntwn 

I Kirn. Hill.) 

FRANKFORT-ft-ODER, UNIVERSITY 

OF. .A .‘'iMifj’imi Ut limits wits rslal ihuliml 

Ihti* in I'lllll liy .Inm'liim 1 uf Ur;ili«li iil"ir(!, 

..If a Ki'lmlar, wiili fmir f:i»'iillii--- s - "f ll.. 

<i|iv, law, iin'iliririr, ami urls. Alllniniih I In 1 
famulur inli-nikil lln- iu-lii ulimi l" In* n w-iil 
nf lln* Iniliiunflir slmliis, lln’ i iirlii “E prn- 
frswiM wi re iiuti' imm|;iiiI-h, ii ml 1 In- pr»>nm« 
wan iil«n liiluliti‘1 liy lln- i|i-l:icil Inraliuli i>f 
lln- Iiiwii mul Ijy plaum*. In LV17, Imwi-yiT. 
.Inailiini II inii-ri il inin ni-«iilianniiH wiili 
.Mihilicli 1 Imu <■/,)'.) fur Ili>' imri’.'iiinaliiin nf 
llii’ nnivi r.'ilv, ami will’ll. Inn .wars lul'T, In* 
limiiun a I'mlcuMnil, In' inml' 1 nvvr nTlain 
lilniiTiHlii" prnpirlv in lln* nuivi-mily. Nlruiiply 
<*iiin-iai , ln , >l 'Li lln- lirnl lltilii-nznlli-in nniviTMly, 
Lln* in.-jlilnlinn •■mil.iimi'il milII IMI, wlii'ii ii 
wiiM in'i’i-ttsarily iiviTfliailnw. il My lln- m-w limri- 
iInTimi ul lli'rlin, Am a mmill, lln* imiyiii-ily 
wns rninliiiii-il wiili lln 1 .1 i-.-uil nnivi*i>iiy ul 
Uri'flmi us lln- Hnyal l!nivi*»ily nf llri-nlini 
('/.»*.). 

HufiiiorciiB: 

lUfi'i*. I!. 11 j-? Aiilunn'- iliTrnKi-fil.il l'miiUfurl-n ■ 

I )■ Ii r ill If-Inli.T'I i'h V'*.rl. nn./ i'm uhnwji » tur I.V- 
iJ>r /-.V"f'i him if un'i ■/■ f iilri/nU.-t, V"i. III. 

I hi-rlili, IIMMI. J 

l’AVI.'l.S. I". I|‘| oil |. hr. if, i fj< It Kill II r 1 n/ri rirfif-t, 

(L-il-nr, IhsVJ 

FRANKFORT PLAN. - -S*i* Ou.xiasv, Km- 
rvrin.N in. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE. 
LANCASTER, I*A. - An inMliliilinii furnn il 
liy llm niiinii nf Franklin Cullrip* (17 n71. I.ihi* 
riiMlrr, mul Marshall I‘ullt-i*i- (lM’i), MrriTrs- 
laiiji,, In*lIi iiifliiminus wliirli iviti* uriniliully 
fiminli il fur lln 1 ■•Im-.-ilinn nf Mu* lii-niimi pnpn- 
laliiui nf l‘rmisylviiiii:i. Tin- (nn ivi-rr utiil 
in I-N.'iH, a in I liii'iiii-il ai l.mira.-hr. 'J’Iii-itiIIi-jhm!! 

ilinli'i' lln* mm-ial i niili'nlnf lln- IF furim-il ('Imri’li 
ill lln- I nilt-il Shili-a, Tin- rumpus nf Ii ft y- 
fm|r iuTi-.m 1 ‘kii lain* n il liiiil-linn*. Ai'inlrniiii 
nlul nilli-uiuli- ili-parii.niils urn iiiiiinl:iilli-i|. 
Si mil-ills an- inlntiiri'il I iv riTliliniln rrmn up- 
pi'iivr-il Ilii'li si'linnls, nr |iv i-Miiuinnlinn llm 
rnpiirrmriilH fur wliii-li an- nlnml lift■■•■n unilH. 

Ai... ili'Hri i-M nn- ulsu nivrli. Tin: furully 

(luiiMislM nf nixu i-ii iiimilii-rH. 


FRANKLIN. BENJAMIN (ITfin - 170 ( 1 ). - 
Tin* Anu riiTiu uullu-r. M ti nlisl, uml mulomiuv, 
inlluinriTl lln* mlni-uliniial llii-nry mul pmnlir.i* 
nf liis I’liiuilry ami Ins limn in ninny wnyn,— 
(lirmnili Ins prarliml impriiVi-iiirnlM in ifu- »rl 
nf prinliiiK mul his in llm in i- ns n in*wn|in|H?r 

pnMWnT mul iililnr, mul ns llm iiullinr nf 
rMimlli'sM |<iilili>* li l(*-r!‘ r mmuys, mul pnniplili-lN, 
mul nf lii h 1'imr /frrfciiriJ's Ahnininrn anil liin 
.1 utuhiM/gmpfoi: llirmiBli Inn f 1111111 1i 11 ir ||n- (irsi 
Aim imsii I'irruluiiins lilirarv f 17111 J, 1.1a* iii'iiil- 
vmy llwl »Iv'yi*Ih|mtI isil»» lln* Lnivirnivy nf 
I'rniiMylviinin tyr.) Mi l'll, mul llm Aiiiirirmi 
l , liilnsii]i|ipi :i| Snrii Ty < ITfilll; llirmi||li 

lii« niunirnlil anil imillifnriu I'ivir m*rViren; 
IlirmiKli his tu'ii’iilili»* iliprm i-riiT*. lilm lliul nr lln; 
iilrnlily uf rh-iiririly mul lii;lii ninij, ami liin 
irmiiial iimiilinif, mivIi ii-s llm mIhvi? llml 
u'.'irn liis nn ina*; il.rmijili Ins iiirsliiiiaMu 
p:ilriuli>* ami r|iplnni:tli<’ su-rvin-s nn puslmii»ltT- 
H'lnral, iin iuli-r nf lln* ('miliimnliil, l'nlmli- 
lulinii.il. mul many ullmr runiiri*ssrji, us Cuni- 
niiviiniii r mul Minisli-r in I'innlaiul mill I'rmmu 
iluriiiK mul afli-r lln* Anmriuin llivnliiliiiii, 
mul. n*pr:ii‘Tlly. »?i pn -hlunL u-r fEnviriinr) iif l-lu* 
Slain uf Pi nn-vlvaiiiu: mul. linullv, IlirmiKli liii 
Iniiiimiilurian li-mli-rnhip in mirli nrimnir.iiliumi 
ns llm I'uhiiMylv.-iniu Nuriniy fur lln* Almlilinii 
nf Sluvi ry. H is, ili>-r< f*>ri'. m’urrc-ly nurpriNiiig 
llml ini mu* h;w ms y> I nii'l< rlak> ii a ili-liiiilivr 
limiim i.f FranklinV xhn'uliiiiiul iiillni'iu'i* 
llirmiali llm im;ism-m nf i nniimiHii.-irv lin rviliiri', 
nr i-sen llir>iiii*li lln- Jll'lMHl il--in> uf liis niilliil- 
wiipl llml lire iivailalili*, in mMilimi In llm 
1 Mill ili-ms prim*-I in llm lal'-sl nliiimi nf liis 
Wnilft (i'Si ‘1 lli-iiilv i-iliu-'l, wiili u lifi-, liy l'rn- 
frMMnr Alln-pi llmirv Smvili; III vn|s., 11111.1- 
MHiii. 

Tin* I'rliii-aliiiuiil inllmiin i nf llu* l‘onr 
ffii’/irji-if's .liururun' mn| uf llu* ,1 i<fi.Eiiii//rfip/iy 
nrr, Imwivir, nlivirais. Tin* prnYrrliM ili- 
vinliil, ii>Iii|i(<->|, nr i|unli-i| in llm iwi-niy-livn 
miiiiial i'liliiiu-i nf llm fnnin-r (I7.TJ 17.17), 
mul i-iiiii|uii»n| in Tin■ ll'u/j fu HVnff/i in Ilia 
lulU-r yi-ur, i-in-itint*-<l i-vi-rywlii-ri* in llicir nnn- 
i i ml fnrm uml wm* ri-priiili-rl un I iron dsiilcMi 
ul Imiur, mul \vi-r«* iraifluliil llirmi^luml 
Kiimpif, us “ llm lniiMl fm.nms pirn; uf lilrrn- 
Uiti. lln* CulimtvH |mnln'ii|." Many nf lliwr 
li-ai'liiiiL'M I'niii-iTiiiiiK iiuln-lry, fruuulily, uml 
n'ulnlinii, i-nfiirn'l liy lInir lumnir uml pn*- 
Ki'ivnl liv llmir rmupiml. r-i-nl itiI imir« furlii, nrr 
Hill i'iirri*nl in pliiipms liki- " Mini Imljis llii'lil 
llml lu'l|i iIii-iuhi.-Ivi-m,’' *’ llulnwly is Llu- Im*hI 
mliry," li m I " liiliKi-ni'i* is lln* nmllmr nf k'HuI 
IM'li " 

1'i'iUiklin'H iin-diiipli-ii* .li</n/iin|f('jipA|/ (wrillrii 
in 1771, 17sI, I7 .sk, ami I7S!I|, lias lu-i-ii cnlli il 
llu* imml wiilrlv rnnl Aim-limit Inmk, uml llm 

liiHHl pnpular I.. nf its kilnl in any lun^iniH' 1 , 

Mum Ilian mm hunilml ■■iliiiiiiiH linlify lu 
iu rxlrnurilinary inllm-nim. Il rnnililrluly 
■’iiilinilii M llm iili-al uf an imliiNlry lliul ili'fiiliil 
li isiin* us " linn* fur lining .niiimLliinu nsrful,’ 1 
a frnnaliiv llml was inililTi-rniC. In fnml uml film 
UNO 
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niHliinnH, uinl a worldly w'i.hiImiii Mini knew 
jmw In prize every snudl inlvmiUiRr mnl look 
cure ii iiL nnly In In- imhislriiiii* mill fniR»l. InU 
uIhii In :i]i|ir:ir mi. ll illu.«(r«li*» llie ways in 
wliieli iiiiiiiiiiil ili-xtrril.v nml iim.-nuily, iu- 
gc|,]n , r willi mirinl nirmsily nml iiLfrnrlivi'iirmi, 
miiv Irinl 1.11 I'iii|i|i»yi|ii-Iil mill iidYmii'i'iiii>n|; 
nml limv ili , fi'ri'iu , '‘. pmnipliir**. mn| reliuliilily 
nmy rslulilish linlli. 1 1 jiirlnn-H I lie m-ir-nln- 
niLmii uf n viiruriiuis render, Freiirh. Span¬ 
ish, nml IUilinn luukillK I'UnV wuy In I.iiliu; 
mill hLihIv uf I In- nrriiiini iin iil nml 

expressimi nml nf Minivan'* ■ > niiil'iii:ilii>n nf 
nnrriiLivc nml dinl'ulue hudim; In :i llrxihln 
nml lively nlvlc. Thr rlferl nf ilie millmr'a 
newspapers, piimphl'-l*, nml Male paper* "in 
riled iih iirmif nf lln 1 iiwfuliiirnn nr his iiirllind 
nml nf llm iminirlniire nf lln* uliilily In virile 
i-uxily mnl Wi ll. Tin 1 ileluik'd hitmiiiiI* nf I lie 
fininiliiiK nr lln- library, I lie :ie:nl<iiiy, nml I In* 
|i]|j|iiHii|iiiii'ul miriely; nf Ihe riRiilnlinn nf lln* 
eily watch, llie ilrvilnpiin'lil nf a lir«- ruiiiinmy, 
[lie iiimiKiirnliuii nf »*lr«*i*l pavinn, ami (lie 
iiii|iriiveiiii'iiL iif Hirei'l IirIiMiii:; nml the 
iimiuiil* nf miniiTniH Inrifr eivir mnl pulrinlin 
nm’iri'N nil lu'l|M’«l In fnriimlnle nml prunniljialn 
il Hill ill 1 Iradilimi nf sui'hil mill Ji:il rknlii’ llsefid- 

IIC.NH. Till! iinliniLinii nf Imw . miulil ilsi! 

(ilililin nil ire |,n help nun's self I ml mil In hurl 
illI iith, (lie refusal In prnlil frnin palrnLs nr 
imlilie I'lililrnel n, die iijipri'i'ialinii nf I lie Ruud 

llml mixIiL exiHl. in liypiieriiinil, indilYrri/iit, or 

iinlreisivi: jmliliir nllii'iTN, I lie jn.il ilinil inn nf 

Miiinll ilen-pliiimi fur lln* puldir ..I, ilm 

uliilily In lie friendly willi pulilirnl cnnuii's, 
nml llie ileleriiiiiiiilinii never (n ask, refuse, nr 

reniRii mi nllire,.(lie frank reenril nf nil nf 

Lliirt in like llie lirjpiiiiiiiR "f llie rlieekiTnl limp 
nf |mlilieiil life in n deiniii'ruev, The Imnk’n 
reprelii'ieiinii nf iiiifairne**, hinl fuilli, iliikiinl- 
ne.H.N, nml n|ieii irn liuiim nr iininnraliiy In-lped 
lln* ii| il mill Ii nm ami iiiiiiiili'iiiimi- nf llie nnriul 
ciniMi-ii'in'e. Tim iisefilines* nf nmralily In prim- 
parity nml liuppim-Hs, mnl llie value nf lint 
Miiileeii Heleeleil virlui'N nf industry, fruuiililv, 
I'leiinliiiiss. nriler, ehasiily, li'iiip>Tmii‘e, mnd- 
emliini, siureriry, jus lire, Iniinilily. sileinv, 
ivmilniiiiii, mnl iramiiiilliiy, iIii’ni* muisli- 
lllled the rniimluliim nf u very prnelieiil, if rmh 
u very Infiv, nyMnii nf murals. The iheuliijiy nf 
Him rminhinirrupliy in very simple, ■— elmrelieH 
heiiiK nniNlly Riven nver In ipirsliiiiiiihlr ilni*- 
Irine nml m*i*liiriim xeiil, llie warship niiisl 
lim‘|il!ihle III llie l’renter ll in I .lllilRe ill nil (lie 
world in service Ln In* i renliiri"*. This erred, 
mi fnreiMv prenelieil mnl prni'lireil hy Franklin 
UmiiiKlmiU. Iiin life, fnijiid vviile, idllnumh mil 
illWny.N npeii, uerepimiee. 

Of Franklin's writing sprrilirnlly eniiri'riiinn 
cilururiun, fniir ni'ensiiiiiiif pieei'N ure especially 
important. ,| /'ivi/ii«Mrif /nr jirminilitiO awful 
Kumrlnlgv nriinii 1/ thr //ri'Jis/i /‘/nilIni I’arur in 
Ammn i (17-FI) nrnKni»M‘H Mini, while lie: lirsl 
drudgery nf HeUlinu Inn) Riven pluee in I'imuil- 
Blmiee.H (1ml nlluwed lln: eiillivuliun uf lln- nrln 


mnl llie impriiYi iiieiil nf knnwIeilRe, men wluisn 
ulifiirvuliriiiH mnl H|ieniluliuna iiurIiL prndliee 
ili»eii\erieN nf ndviiiiliiRe were yel widely 
Mi'imrnleil; mill IliiTofnre hiirrcnLn' ihul their 
nml uni nirre.Niiniideiii'e lie fm lliri ed liy mi 
nrRiniiziilinn. railed [he Aliirrirnii ]*jiiliiKnjiliirnl 
•Snrjriy, willi liiiidi|imrliT.i mnl rrRiilur inrcL- 
iiiRH in I'liiliidrlpliiu. This Hiieirty wiih finully 
iiiiiiiRiirnlril in 17011; Franklin rnnlinunl to 
Iw im 11 reside ill. until liis driilh; nml ninny 
einini'iil nii*n have cniiprriilril in rarryiiiR mil 
ihephim* nf llie fmiinlrr, willi nnlahle Hcirnlilia 
refills, diiwii In Oil* jirew'iiL ihiy. 

('iiliriTiiini; I In- iiriiileiiiy llml Iium hern nil'll- 
limii'il, Franklin wmlr Mirer rrjnH|»i(iiiniiH mid 
viirimw lniimr papers, and ninny IrtLrrs, J'ro- 
jnatnh rrluling In thr lulntadtm uf Youth in 
/VniiNi/fiYiiiin (17-Jll) lirsl mn!Rr«leil llie r.Nlali- 
li.NliiiiriiL nml niillineil llu* rnrrii'iduiii nf llie 
nrinh niy. 11 ll would lie well if they," il ho.vh, 

... ilm pupilH, 11 cnulil lie LmiL'Iit 

rvi rylhinu llml. is hmiTiiI. anil everylliiiiR limb 
js iirniiiiirnliil. Mill ml in Idiir, mid llmir time 
is aliiirl. IL is, llien-fnie, |irniniNi'il, llml llie.v 
learn llnmi* lliiiiRs llml nri! likely In he iiiu.nL 
useful mnl nmai iiriinitienlnl, reenril lining Imd 
In (lie Heveral prufi-Mnii hih fur whirli Miry urn 
minified." The rsNeiilinlH me Mien imlieiilnl, 
iw: i-li iir nml nqiiil penmmialiip; hiuui 1 llii hr uf 
■ImwiiiH and |»Ts|ieelive; iirillimelin, umimiLs, 
mid Hume liennielry mnl iislrimmny; FiirUkIi 
R riiiiiuinr. iirniiiiiii'inlinii, mnl rimipnHiliiiii, 
IiuirIiI llirmiRli nruLnry and ilehale mill llie 
wriliiiR nf lellers, jilixlrurlH, mnl rejuirlHj Hninn 
ReiiRrupliy: liiu|irii|diy fur ils nmral Ii'hhihih; 
inm-h liialnry, fur lln illuiiiiaiilinn uf pulilie.N. 
ri-liuiun, anil 1 'ilir.eiiHliiii, mnl i(H iiiiiileiilul 
iiii'ileiiiehl In lliealudy nf miejenl mnl iiifiileni 
fnreiKii Ihiiriiiiri's; iiiiliir.nl liialnry, willi tih- 
nerviilimia. exeiirsiaiiH, mnl prnelieiil exereiHen; 
mnl, limilly, (lie liislnry uf rinmjirm>, inveii- 
l ii in, mnl iimiiiifiieliire, willi im iiitriidiieliuii to 

.jinnies. “ Willi llie wlmle shnnlil lie FDil- 

slunlly ineiilnileil and nillivuled llml lieniRiiily 
nf iniml, wlitrli slinws ilself in amridihiK for 
mill HeiziiiR every npimrliinil.v In nerve anil 
nhliRi', — llie Kreiib iiini and end uf nil 
leiirniliK.” ,ln him uf th<- Ihiylish School for 
the iieiideiny (I7SII), Rives many Hpeeifie nml 
nTlm iiii*eniniiH migKCHliiins fur lln: leneliiiiR 
nf IjiRlisli muniniai', H|ielliii|f, pniimni’inlimi, 
remliiiR, mnl eiiinpnsilinii, ami llie cnnrlalioii 
nf lliesi' willi nlhi'J' Hiudies, nil ulTaiiReil fur 
six Kiiei'i'ssive ehisseH. OliscrviitluHn Ifclolivc 
tn thr liitcHlimi* of the Oriyihiil Fm mdrrs of the 
Ariiilrnijl in 1‘hlloili'lnlnii (17SII) reRrelfullv 
reeurilii, in Fniiikliii'H Iasi year, Imw Imh yield¬ 
ing In filin'!' Hi]i|mrle|'s nf llie ueaileiiiy nf llis 
slrniiR prejinsHessinii iiRiiinsl iinluilimr fnreimi 
liuiHUiiRfS in llie L-mri riiliiin was full owed liy 
the inislei'H fiivuriiiR Llie I.nlin mnl ni'uleeLiiiK 
the laiRlish Nelimil, until Llie In 11 i-r ilnTnied mnl 
was iliseiiiilinuni. This wlmle |irnmliire was 
i'liiinu'le. ,, i?.i‘i| liy Franklin us uni only slimne- 
fully diNreRiirilfiil nf the nrininiil ciniHliliilimi 
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nf lli i’ ni'ftilriny, I ml nkm ns fnalitrlily luvjii'liml 
in favor nf QliriciiL c uhIiMiih lliiiL were ijuili* un- 
Hiilnl Id nn ili’W a eiiuiilry. 

Finally, liiirn uro miiiiim FrunklinV imh- 
li bIkuI wriliiiRH imimrouH liriitf jiieiTB, mirli w* 
,1 A'c/ictur for n iYVic ,-lfjiAnfirl nml n /(r/rinnnf 
Mtnk nj 'Spelling (17liS) ami .1 7 J rhTm« •>/ Ihc 
/#./< 11 anti funilnU'il), mi'l Imh ninny puhlniieil 
li-Hirs rniilriiu iinirli nT riliiralinhHl iiiUTesl, 
Tin- 20,0011 imiiinnrripl Hem** i.f lii« writ tun mnl 
lln* cmiulli-wi nmli'iii|Mirnry sniircrM 
npnii Ilia lifr; nml work null nwnil ttliiciiliniiul 
explore imi. fimp |a<rlrail, w np|>. |». 2.V».J 

(\ I'. 

RlfDfeneeas — 

It. K. //rrjjrtuiin Kmiitli'i nml Kd'Knlinn. 

(llnUmi, Il.KlJ.) 

Klltni, A. II. Thf, ll'n'b «/ Hftijlimin F'rn'illnJ. inlh 
n !<!• ■ in Villi. (1 1 1 ill riil i "1 1 >1: in. |l«l.’i j_ 

Timuiit, )'. N. lli'iijamiii Franklin nml lie' I'uiver- 
oily nf 1'i'iiii'vhuuin. f\S. Iliiii-im "f l>lm ali..n, 
l'irrnf/ira nf Ja/<n (ti'iFie'i, |MK( l|.|i. a lfll-1-J 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE, FRANKLIN. 1ND. 
.A liumiTliirimi, rnrihu'nliniinl imuifiilmn, 

which nwi'.H iiB I'Nialilinliiiii'iiL in lln* IhipiH 
( ii'iii'i nl Aajiiii'iuliini nf liuliunu iiimv lln* 
Iinliuiiii Ihipiisl ( iinvi'iiiiiiii), iiri'-nii/i-il in 
April, In l.s-l l u riilli-Ki'rlmriiT wn .1 n- 

ciiviTil anil a ri'Hdlur rulli'Kiinli 1 nrlii’ini- sUnlm# 
was mili|iii-<I. In 1X17 the lirsl A ll. win i*nii- 
IiTri il. rin.’ inrrrnac nf lln- simleiil Imily mum 
inlrrniplril liy lln- riih.Hliin nl in Ui<- I’uinii 
arwiy nl priii'iiiiiJIy all lln* 
nml in .Inin:, I Ml I. Uii' rull i-i»i- I'lnaril iii ilnun*. 
]ji 1.SI1S il Hiim ri , iipi , ni''l. Jn 1 n Ninels 
company ivua fnriiinl which purchascl lln* 
plulil. Tin’ arlirli'M nf inrn r| mivi l i< iii jir* k«’i il in l 
llmi ilii' |msii|iMil nml a iiiujnriiy nl lln* iru*- 
li’i.’H Hhniihl In Hupli-Us. Waivers having lu-m 
Ki'i'iiri'il frnfii ilm uriiiiiial ^tnrklinM«*r.i nr Un-ir 
heirs, mi llri, 'JI, |!Hi7 f a mif-pcrpriiiaiinu inr- 
piiriiUiin nf Iwi'iily-funr liii-nilM-m w:w rn*:iii*il, 
uni’ lliiril nf wliulii slnml'l retire each year. 
Nn ili;iiiiiiiiiinliiiii:il ri.iiriitinii asm iin)msc«l. 
Franklill Culli'Ki* wan iin'i'pleil liy lln* l ‘nriii'i'ir 
Fiiiiiiilaliini fur lln* AiIviiih i-iih iiI nf Ti jm-liinu 
(i/.rA in I IMS. Aiiiiiiftfii iii in hy i-xainin:i(inn nr 
I'crlilinilr fimii ilj*jiriiv<*i| Ini'll Miami; rluihnls 

front Iinliuim riminii^uiiii‘i| ..Is h/.e. j un- 

in linii Li-i I ivilliiiiil (•■sail linn linn. Tin- ilegriT nf 
A.M. is given fur inn* year’* graiuali* nlwly in 
resilience. Ihiililiim* mill niniinm-iil tm* valued 
ill $^iUI ( 2>il) r I Ini urniiinU a I jHl.j.DJin. TJn- prn- 
ihii'livi* I’liiliiwiin iil ii S2|ii,lH)ii. yirliliiiR an 
III 111 11 n I ilirn Inc (lull) uf SI |,!lli|,(ll. I’ivs mnl 
miliniiM frnin mIihIi-iiIh mnniiiil In S| 1/ilMI. The 
iivi’inm* Hiilury nf n jirnfi ^Hni in S1 l!(WI. 'J'licn* 
arc iliirlccii nnniliiiA nf tin- inxirncliiiu; ainlf. 
The aUiilciilH iiiiiiiln-r 27.T. i.‘. K. 

FIIANKLIN COLLEGE, NEW ATHENS. 

OHIO. -- A niriluniUiinnl inxliiiili<m ftininh'il 
in ISIS. nIIcriiiK liner full finir-yi-nr I'mir.ics in 
rliiMainil, Hi’icnlilic, anil philnBiipliii iil lirnliclu-M, 
wliinli lentil in ilicir aiiprupriuli- ili'KrcL'a. 


JlcpurlinciilM in iniisii* nail cliiriilinii nri < n |(» t ) 
m.iiniaiinl The iirijinrulury <lc]iarlini'iitf{iviiH 
al'inil ilirn* >iar< nf lii|(li Mtllnnl svork. The 
family rnriNialA uf fmirli-pn iiirliilirr.i. 

FRANKLIN UNION, BOSTON, MASS. 
— An inxlii nr inn which uwin iln ■^liililiflimiiil 
In a lu’ipii .il: iif llciij.’iMiiii Franklin fr/.c.i; p U ri 
uf lln* linnn y nl l In* i tel nf a hnicliril ycnr< wna 
In In- cvpi'inlril in " puhlir w<irk» which nmy he 
jililucil nf mriil K'-licr.'il iililily In lln' iuhaliil- 
niil“.*' Tin- rcsilll nf ihc l:ml pruviniiiii nils 
I In* i‘Miahli*i|iiM''iii nf an imlu -iria) jd’linul ]>ujf|, 
mnl I'piipiKil mil nf lhe ITaiiklin fninl anil 
imiiiilaiucil frmii lln incnim- nf a gifL uf Mr. 
Aii'In-w I '.-iriii-u.il-. lliuhly HjH i’inliii-il iniliiMrini 
rinirMs me nlTcreil in lilt; cvininu In yimiiK 
nil'll liver sislrcii umliT I In* rlinrjic nT inalrm*- 
inri* arliTleil fmiii ihc leailiny nininifarliiriiiK 
iinliiBirie.B. Tin* u-nrk nf in-trricliiin m .‘■upnlit- 
nii niary in lln- ilnily wnrk nf ilu- i>|inlciil,unil un 
nllein|il is nuulc In li*;irh lie* nil ip Wnrk Im'nI 
h-arm-il in lln* rmilim* nf i|:ii)v ciiipl -vnii'iil. 
Kiv.-ral twn-yenr i'hiiimi-, hailiim in a rcr- 
lilii'alr, un* |irnviile.l. in mhliiiiiii in shnrler 
cmirw-.s. 

FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES IN 

AMERICAN COLLEGES .Origin nml Slruc- 

lure. Tin* j* riiimiriil, wh-'l' -eme. ami u.'iier- 
Iilly <hmm'ral ii* eliarm l 'r nf American cnllrm; 
fraliTuilies, ih'-ir i-Uihli'-li m-i-ii-cv ami li(jlii- 
leiirle.l Jan i-.ijp-r limlry. ami lie* p-eriutHiieAi 
w ith which iln y are ren inlul hy uinl> rurii'hlulcs 
null hy mu-'I »T ile ir uluuiiii niulic lln in nnii|iiv 
aiii"HH lllulerurmhialJ' sni'iclii s nf Hi* 1 wurlil. 
Tln-ir lii-lnry i-> n -imlv in Aim rirniiLiu. flat 
iiiu-i sinnilicmil feanim-, ili>- fm l iliai Uic«ei*lulw 
have ili-vel i|n i|, prai'He.iUy willmm llm ruiilrul 
nr tlirerlinu nf tie* i-u||i*m^, frmii lun nr lln'i'ii 
irre-|i Ili .illie urmips nf hny,4 iulu a sysleni lirillly 
iiilr. ie'hnl in American cnlli Hi- life, sii wuln- 
apri'.'iil llull few iif llm humlrciF nf Aim Timn 
I'lilli'l'es arc will) ill! '• cliapler.-i ” (ns (lie 
hranclicH nf ,i fraiernily nr - calleil); mnl au 
rcs]iiiie*ihle tliul ihe real e-l:ile luTil liy lllC 
fralerililies amjreKiires in value well infn (In; 
inilliuii■<. The niiileii'r.iilualc ami Krailunh! 
im iiihi-rHliip uf lln* fnilcrnilic* imhuli H murit 
Ilian JIK1,mill nu n, uiul, in ilie tHirnrilieN, ikhmit 

J *i,ni|ll wi • 11 ii *11 

lln* inllei'e fraliTnilv lisinilly irmaH Uh 
K rmvJJi from n single Bui’ii'l i- eallnl lln- *' nml her 
limpin'.” Thi* i lmplcr in lln* early years uf 
lln- Hucii iy’s exisleiice i*ranli il “ liiiirlerM,’' ur 
liecnsi'.i In i”i|jil >1 i»l i chaplets in iiIImt I'nllei'cn, 
In Knnip* nf yninitf nini wlumi llm urigiiiiil 
im inhi |,i nrniiiiucil, ui - w|in were, fur nlle rciU’UU 
ur iilinlhiT, iuliri'Hi'il in lln- uriptiMill mu'iiiy. 
Tin* [iri'riiMiilivi- nf rfiurferiiiM irfiuplcru lire 
"mmher I'hnpler." in many frnlernililts, Imlrl 
fur Ihc liri<l lifiecu nr iwnily ycurs nf llm 
Hlrii'ly's uxihlclice, KiiluelillleM liVl'II lunger, 
Jl wiih [traililiilly rcplaccil. hnwever, liy llm 
urgauizaliuii which lias nunc m hit cuminuit. 
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FltATEHNlTIES AND ftOlWIlITIER FHATKUNITIBS AND SOROMTIES 


Tlit* frsiLcrnily iiuiiilirrc usually front n dozen :oln|irf-d. iiicliulin^ Rriji and rilunl. Local 

In fifty ilmpliTS, uni'li chapter rimiUiuc about i'IihiiIith \vi-n- hhou oslulilinlicd, one, for inatance, 

twenty-live nminlir'r*. — it larj(cr liiniiilirmlijji nl Iliclminud, Va., which ndiniLLcil iioncol- 

jH mtiirdrd as perilous In the clow intimacy lcniimn. In November, J7K0, a chnplcr was 

which in tin 1 purpose id Mir fraternity. These csluhliNlmd at Yale; in 17aL lltc parent 

chapter* iinnuiilly cirri. drli’itnlo.* In n " nn- rIiiijiIit eciuual In cxiHl, hrcnujic of the troubled 

(iiiniti irmivi'iilinn,"* held with a chapter nr limed. In September, 17H1, Lite llarvnrd 

" alumni chib’’ a* llm Imat. 'I'lii* rmiM iilinii, rhiinli-r wns established. Chapters followed 

liosirli-HHii|i|ilyin^ riillnixiiiHin uiid nm;inl rmiiiirl al hnrLiiuiiilli and Union. Tin; noddy was 

liclwmi lln 1 idiniilnif*, ImusttH* such Incdur** tlri*rpnwinuly ur.livo tinLil 1825, Liy which Liino 

I'H drli-rniinintJ the iC"imr;d policy ami udmiliiiiK it had Iiit.iiiui' wholly perfiiuelnry. In 1HH1 

new i a li:i|iliTH. Durum Mir fn'riinl when imml il. wm fur ml by lln* pri'Milcnl of Harvard la 

id Mir fraliTiiiiii'H tviTr rapidly I'xpmidiiiH, il reveal ilH Hcrn-l*. Il gradually nBsumod iIn 

was niiiiiiniD fur it frnlvmily In reach mil inln presini rlinrui'lrr id a purely honorary Hcbolar- 

aii iiisliliili'in mid ili'librriili iy " plnnl" n rlni|i- «lii]i ariciidy, eh'ding incnilii;r.i af the either 

Irr iIn tiv Tu-diiy. however, pclilinhiint Isnlies friiLrrniltes uiid wninrit upon erpml lorma will) 

nn> nrnaiii/.i d and assail llir niiivi'Tilinns,— mm. Ah mirli il Nticidy il pluya lo-dny an im- 

nfUnt «irMirn st»(ttUy, uitd toil iufiv.pmully fnr juirlanl purl in tin; uulh'Ri'H. 

many war* hi-fnri* adini-.-imi Tim *lrniiK"r Willi lln* exception of Chi Phi, a Princeton 
fral r'rni lie* arc nmr slow In if I mi L iii-w rlnip- tmricly exisleul in 1N21 (ns wan shown thirty 

l.crs, mid linlli Mm mlli-jp* and Mir pi-rauinml nf years lalrr hy lln- dim-uviTy of its constitution), 

ill" peliiiimin k body are rlif.-ly rti-rutinixiul. llmrowiiNiippnrmllyliofurlhcrnltPinpl Lofound 

IIi'ii 1 '", ilii'n 1 is i tiih ul a sirii.lv nml i (insistent, u (freck letter society unlil 182(1, when Kappa 

nli'.'inpi nn ilir pari nf iimsl frali'Niiliis in Alpha |7),' Mn‘ lirsl cullcRr fraternity of I he type 

inainlain it hiuli rhnnmier nf uicniln-rnlii|i. existent In-day, wun foundi'd al Union College. 

During llm vrar liriwrm riiiiv.'iilimis, Mm ruv- Tim prrind in Aiimrirnii xnciul life was nni> id 

I'rninml nf lln- lypii'nl fralrrnily is iiiiriislnl upheaval. Hi-vnlnlioliary iilciiH from I'rnnee 

In a 11 r.uiiiril.” -• lln- " ex.Hive • niim-il " nr Wolf nml by llm rnhserviitisiii of a still provin- 

“ lirmtil lnd«r riimpif oil nf :ilnml n dozen vial cimnlry. Kiirnpc. slim'd liv I'nviillilinn 

cradilalr and iindrri:ra>lu:ilr nmnilmri,--in ami fertile in seerel silendics, hull II* influence, 

whii-r hands nil aduiiui-liaLivr lui.iio «H is left. Jll'l Previous In 18211 Masonry was ill an llll- 

The kind nf iii i hi tvlin devoir* n large purl nf liia I mindly IhrivjiiR rmiililinii. Tim i , ulli , j;r buy, 

linn 1 in sin h wmk is, annum llm uradnnlvs, ipiii'l: in ■iiiinii' llm IuI'kit wnrlil, was iiinrn Limn 

pr.'ll v nun'll llm rn'.iKiii/alih 1 lynr lhal ia imually inlrri-sli'd in “ cIiiIih " ■ nltviiyn dear 

I'harai'lriisii.-iillv inirn sinl in IiiiIri-s, cIuUh, lo ymniR nmiiliooil. Tim i'iiIIi'rch, Ion, were 

and iii't'iuiizalinn in Rrimral. llnl il is mil on- rriiliTs of slorins of a kind Limy do mil now 

usual in liiul ini'ii *•! rvi n uali'inal pmuiiiirni’o know; yntiiiK .hmobiiis slill diiri d cxpulsifin with 

H't'viiii' npim Mms,• Iti.iln-s; and, iudi'i'd. llm riulii'ul ..In*, nml limn 1 was umisuul cnuci- 

luild nf llm hriii'r fr:iiI'liiiiir.s upnii IImir nlniuiii hiss in defy llm piiwei.s in rnulrnl. Oil llm 

iiirinlmrs, lln- -Irrin; all'. L'iinii kindled Iiy lliesr oilier hlllid, inloimn leliuiiilis elillillsiiisiii i'Ollhl 

inliiiiale iineii'iies. i- a siiikioK fealure of llm slill Hivimp nyi'i; a rnlleRe, nml llien; existed an 

avsieiii. The usual nraanmaiinn nf llm frah r- nuRri'sidvr niissiiniaiy spiril. In IS'Jfi lln; kid- 

liilv ha- its e\, i piimis in lb" *’ local ” soeieties, UiippinR nml idlvfivd timvdev nf William Nfiivpivn 

e. in lined In a sini;|i' eolli-R,'. ••idii-ii, us al in New York fur icvealiliK Mnsonii: seerelH 

Pei.mu nod Yale, elnbs nT amiipiilv mid li'd lu llm fnriiiiiliiin of llm iuiporliinl AuLi- 

presiinr. and in llm eiiiiou* HV.sieni eiiiiRrn. Masonic Parly, which was lln- first lo hold u 

ilal iippiie. ollv In life al Harvard Unhvitiil v, |ioliliiad i iinveiilioii. This movenimt, inn, had 

where l he clubs fnrni a species nf pvriiiniil, I he Ha i»lf«*rl upon lln* rcspniisive midi'i'nrudliiUca; 

Ini'Rcr sneiel irs ..(ini' Mir smallrr and more fennciil mol iirKiiinzalioii wen* ill Mic an. nml 

exclusivr diilis in Mm lalrr rears .if Die cianse. mien Iickoii, lltc formiiiK of cnllm'e fnilernilius 

Aside .. Ilarvunl. I'rinivimi. and Yah'. (In; was inevitably and even fcvcrisl ly rapid. 

Anii'i-ii-iiii eulh'Re is usually a “ frnlernilv ml- As was mil m id, inosl of lIn* liiaL fi'UU'rniljca 
IcRelhal is, iis sueiol Hubs are eluiplers of uweil llmir esliiblislinmnL usiiiilly In n desire 
11itl i ■ >11:1 1 fi aleruilies nml draw their membership In form a " eliipie " within hiiiihi oi'Riiliizillion, 

..all four veais nf undc|’Km>bni(c lire. 'iftwi in one of Die lur«e ilelmLinp fluciotliM m 

Hlalorlcnl bevoloiinienl. - Tlmiihlesl nf llm which eenlcred Mu; maivo culluni; nnhlieHi of 

frilliTiiilies was ort(iiuiz".| |lec. /i, 17711, ill Wil- ilia day. Kappa Alpha wmk fournlerl in No- 

liimislnirir, Vn„ as a snciiil and " pliihisnplii. al " vciuber, IS2I1, U|kiii the disruption of n cnllt'Rii 

sui'iciv in William nml Mary OolleRe. ijiiiti* militiiry Pnnijmiiy luaiuunc ur Llu» InnliilUy ol ila 

ai'cidi'iilJillv, llm five ... John ]|c:i|h nicinbers to aRree upou a aiir-ccHSor to ft piipuliir 

was pnsiilnit -- selceled as n name llm Ihree nipliim. Vive members of llin class nr UH25, 

iuiliid lei I its L)f a Creek urn. Phi llclu four of (hem mcinlu'.iH of Pin lltfliv Kappn, 

Ku|i|i;i. nil* f‘ail\- in' uiinu- pi a i>1i:ilily rrMi'iu- hliiiwnl, lunvi*vi i r l Llisil lliiry worn innrc Lliau 

Idl'd Mliise of llimleni fialerinlics. nml all llm iTlm finann In linickeis ileunii- llic nmnlier id ncllvo 
cssi'iilials of llm prcsnil iirmilihiiluili were rlmiilers. 

vni.. ii -li v 081) 
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miilctKriuluulp .1 orjguniziiie a rlii|iie. They 
[irrlWin] u fiirin which Inis lieeii fnJIriwnl hy all 
rnlli'Ri' nnurel Hiirii'lii's. In iln luler liisLtir.v 
L]i1 h ciirlii'Hl frulmiily Iiiih mimiuwl ennserva- 
Livc in Hu* L'xLrciiu'. Tin* uvi ruRr rliiiplrr mil 
nf mi iuLm’iilli'Uiiiiti! mirwly iiirhulrs nlimil 
l Willy I'lillcRes; I ml Kiip|iii Alpha fur yi-iira 
niimhcreil iinly fmir, mul in-iluv Iiiihhcvi-ii. The 
friilrrilily Iiiih iilsn hern rimsishitlly iliwnilmil 
iu mliiiiiiiHlruliiiii ami I'unTiil in llir rlmin* nf 
ilH nii'in lii.THlii| i. 11 h liinlur, I i ki- llial nf I'lii 
Holu Kappa, i.H mi olil>rn?i|iiiiiii’il llal walrh-kry 
liiuiu n.H a dianii. Tim nllier nrii. i ii > lii , H use |iins 
worn ii|um tin 1 waislcnal. 

Al I'liiiiu ( nlli Ri', -ufli ii nallnl llie" Mnlhrr 
nf r-riii 1 ii-H." - nriniiialnl mi Mur. I.I-VJ7. 
Siioiiu I'lii (Hj, a rival iimili*l<*«l afire Knjipn 
Afpfiit. mul in (In? miiiip year Delta Wii (Ii!), 
Llii* IU-Hl uT llie .sn-i alli'il " I’immii lr»:nl.'* J.ikc 
Kapiia Alplui, Mmsc Iwh friilcm'ilics hnyc re- 
niiinii'il ruiiHi*milivi*ly siimll. Theyi-miHiihiiril 
III'' fralernily system ill Amri-iran I'nllrurs until 
I Kail, wlirii Samuel Kells, xeninr nf Ilaniillnii 
(Ii'lli-Rc. willi filin' fellniv uiuleruru.llialrs, 
fiiUinleil AlplliL llellu I'lii CJI). Ill' iliril uflrr 
u kIiiiiI lull linlliiiiil mn-rr us law partin*r nf 
('liii'f .Inslier ('laiale; Inn tin? fralernily In* 
rjWnhli*linl may In? umnpe.l wii.li iwh iillmra ;n 
nmi|iyiiiR a pusilimi nf un<ii|i->linii«*'l liislum* 
iniliiiriaiire in American cuIIcrcs. These Iwh 
fraliTiiilii'H tuv I'ni rpsilmi CM). fmnnlinl ul 
Kiiimi in ISI|:|, mul Della Kappa Kpsilun (Iti). 
fnHinleil in IS 11 as a rival In l'~i 1 ’psilnii al. 
Yuli-. Tlic rliaplers nf l'si I'p-ilnn liavr in 
innsl inslaliens hail hisluiirs nf Kleiuly |H , iii'- 
perily. mil a eniiminii eninliliiili; lircuilM' nf 
I he ilileiise eninpeli I lull iti|e In ll|i- uwrernwil- 
iiiR iif iii:iii y nilli-Ri-.H with frulernilies. rlianlrrs 
lire liulile In virissil mlrs. Della Kappa Kp->i- 
Inn is iln- largest nf Mm fraimiilies, haviiiu; a 
(iieinlii-r-hip nf null'*' than IT.tltMI. The iliree 
fraliTuilies, wliii'li have Ill-ell eulle»l 1 lit- “ hi— 
Inlii- li'iail," IlliVe lireii le-s enlisel'Valiw I hull 
ill' 1 .smaller llielllln-rs nf I he rally " l'lii<ili 
Iriml." All ihm- have hmnnr nalimiril in llm 
(list ill hi I i> in nf Iheir rliaplers, ihnHiih l'si 
Dpsiliin waileil until ISti.l hefnic rraehiiii! nut an 
far wm as Mm I’ni\i-r.-ily nf Mieliiitaii. 

Nuiiinilly llm fraleniilies ■ h>I mil rxisl huiR 
wilhmil eueniiiileiiin: nppiisiiiim. This ranm 
iml mily fi'niii I'nlh'Re auMnniiies. ilisiiniyi-il 
al iMTasiimal milhiirsl* uf ymiilifnl nii-ehi'-f a ml 
finirTnl nf llie rivalimi nf •iiRaiii/aMiiiis liryuiul 
Ml" leaeli nf easy laiiilrnl. lull al»n fmiii a lai'Re 
elejiienl nuninw llm inuh-rai'mlmile.-. lthirli in- 
elnihil iwh classes nf men: tin- halers nf Mm 
frillnily fmm " finliltnil icn-nii*, imi-iii- 
Ilees, fur inslani'e, nf eliipies uni mi periimimnl 
in’all m elive, -mul iln' s|«tiii|' iiinralisls mul 
llliyiehliliu: iih nlisls nf en||i-|fe life. Dflm nlil.-r 
ujnl mure seiiniis. ns well as jniiii'er limn Mieir 
fellnw.s, lliese iimlmleil many nf iln- hninir nmn. 
iiml prnhalily uni a few wlm in llm i*i up I m I i>* 
rnlleRe kIiii ill nf ln-ilay wmiM In- spiiun-il ns 
" Ri’inil.s,” Kspeeially, Inn, in llm New KiirIuiuI 


rulli'Ken Mir npiinsiUuH In Hit? fnileriiilie« was 
uniimiIril hy a spirit iimrli like Llml iiurruw lniL 
zi'iilHUH mm which in tin- larger wnrlil wn« nii- 
Iin-tiliit Mu-miry ami mlvnraliiiit llm mlaliliMli- 
ini'Hl nf a “ <'In istiun " parly. When Kuppa 
Aljihii eliliTerl Williams Cnllefle in lHIKI, il 
fimii'l iippiisiiinu re.-nly. My 1SJM Mn- “ Snriul " 
nr " Kiplilalile" I'nilernity wan fminihtl hy 
Ihirly-liiree im ii. eh veu fmin i-ai'li nf llm Mini? 
npjH-r rlu—es. Tlwu eanm Killer wnrfnre. Hy 
1SI7 llm WillimiiH Sneiely |mi| nnileil with iillmr 
“ uni i-Mi'i'i-fl " nripiiii/nl inns al Amhersl, I'ninii, 
Uiul lluliiilimi nilh-Ri-s This ijppn.nilinn In Mil? 
tii'iTi'l uui'ii'lies n-ei iveil llie inline nf I In- " Alili- 
Serrel l'iiiifeiler:Uinu.” The rjirrei' nf llmmm- 
feih'laliun is siRiiilierinl. la 1-VVl Mie mimileN 
nf Miv W illiams i-hupier rniiiailn-il Mn- xpi-i-ehr.t 
ul .faim-is tiarfi'-l'l. a vigiirniis hurlrr nf (In- 
nppnsiiinn. Al llm linn- iln- Ciiinn ehapler 
enlnpri-i-i| prai-lieally all llie siilih-lils lull luem- 
In-rs uf llie .M-erel Micmtms, ami wherever il was 
re|iri'si-nlei|. llm euiifethml inn was al Mn- 
lieinliLnf ils railiral i-ninily In I lie fra I eniiliei*. 
Hill evrli as early us lS.'S il mlnplnl lireek 
li'llei-s, mul in ISiiiii fiiunally ussumeil llie title 
nf ‘'Tim Della f'p-illiii I'rali iiiilv " (.’pi). In 

I SKI llie leriu '' Alili-Seerel.Iniaj a niisiniiaer, 
was replan-il ju I In- emislii iilina hy mm-M-erel. 

II is a prniif uf Mi.iiip-nilal eharai ler nf llm 

fralernily s-ysleiu in nluli-r^r.'i'lnnI■' life llml ils 
••Illy nmaiii/i 'l ninh-iutaililiile nppusilimi slmilhl 
liuve Rrinhmlly lu-rnnm in all re-peels Imi nue 
a fralernily like ils fi.riuer eiminies. Delia 
Kpsilnn has i(i-vi-ln|ii-il inln a sneiely willi 
|II,|M|II llll'lllliels; I Imliull il Ml mill Mill lie pIlHsihll 1 
In ini nilInee ally eleineiil nf '•eereev wiMlili I Ilia 
uritaiii/iiliuii, yet ii esisls in euiire niitily willi 
ils euiupelilnrs. Tim fralernily rluilim Mail (lu? 
inlhii'iier nf ils i-aily nppu-ilinu was inipurlmil 
in lixiiiR llie ileiunrraMe eli.-irm'li r nf Mm HVnlcm. 

Till- fraleniilies -Ml far lianmil. all fill11Iili- 1 1 ill 
I'illi'T New Turk nr Ma.ss:niii|«elIs, mul eslah- 
IKhiuit a iiiajnrily nf llnir elmplers in Hie 
liiislern sluli-s, -I-,- iiu-liiiliil in llm uriuip nf 
" Kiislern I'laiiTnilies.” Willi Hum may lui 
asMieialeil lh-lla l'si (K). fniliiilnl siiimllaLie- 
niiftl.v al < 'nhimhiii I"niveisiiy ninf Yew Vurh 
Kniversily in IKJ7. -a rniiservalivp fraler- 
niiy, m-|i-i'I injt ils iiniiiliers f ii mi fiiinilies uf 
wirinl pnsilinii; I ’lii l'si (IT I. fniiiuh-il al Kiiiim 
t’nll'Re in IMI. a sneii-ly mliniriililv 11 rjjrniizril 
fruin Hu- sluvl. ami. like Delia |Vi. ennsi-rvulive 
ill Mn- M'leeiiim nf its limmln'is; ’/.ela l’si (LS. r i), 
a yiimrims rrali-rniiy fmin.leil al Yew Yurk 
I'niversily in JMli, Mie liisi sueii-ly In enter 
I'inmilii, where ii t-sl ill il ••<li ■-> 1 a elnipler ul 
Mi'liill l'niveis|iv in iss:j; ('hi I'lii (III), 
fiiiimli-il in I.S.1I. mul laler eiilnprisiiiK llie ihri'U 
frul'-inilies nf Mini iiilim 1 , fiuiinh'il rewperlivi.'ly 
ul I'riiin-lmi I'nivi-rsiiy nf Ynrlh I'uruliiiii 
mul llnl eirl CnlleRe (New Ynrk); mul Tlmlri 
Della i'lii Ci7). a lifili fralernily fmiuileil nl 
I'lii *hi ('nlh'ur in |s|s, mill the first Lu e.slnh- 
lish llie nielhml nf hi■ vi tiu ii«'iil hy iiiruiiH nf nil 
exei'iilivi* eniiimil nr " Rriiinl IiiiIri:." 
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Ah curly iw IS'W, Alpha Della l’lii rcnrliml out 
In (hi! VVcwl, eslnlilishing n chapter in Miumi 
University, (Jxfnrd, Ohio, under llm piTHiimd 
direction uf llie (minder. Miami University 
played in Him Weft Chi* jmrl nf Uninn (!nl- 
Icge in Lin* Kiwi, mill in I-STS presriilid llin 
college world willi Phi l)i*|ia Tln*la (T:i), fnl- 
luwiug ill in iSW willi Ill-in Theta Ptii (7'i). 
Throw hvn fralcrnilii'n have lieeii rlinmclerlM- 
licully " wettlerii,” mil. rmly in origin, lull in 

mliry mill hicIIimiD. Xeillur Iiiih I.. in llie 

mwL pniinervalivu; Phi Della Theln Iiiih a mil 
nf niivcnly-lhrcr rliiifiI ith, mil. In speak uf 
Miiine Iwdily-fuiir dial have gum* mil uf exist- 
ciici-; ami Pula Tlirlu ]'j in represi'iilcd in 
Keveiily-llirce iusliluliuiiM, having given up ill 
chapters in IweiiLy-mm lunre. I'rm-licnlly nil 
Lin* fralernilies Imve iimv lierinnr nulimuil in 
ki'i if if *. Fur iiiihI uf Ihi'iLi, mil imiul exleiinirui 
In'Knii about 1S7H, a ijui«• llml limy lie «et uh 
C hi' I'lnl nf the Ceiilalive nr struggling period 
nf (In: friilerniCy system. The typically tt'esl- 
rrii fiiiCmiilii'iimw Mruiigly n a |iri*Hiuili'<l 
in I lie I'jUhI hh well — have entered iniimniiH 
Hinaller iusiilidimis. such iih Allegheny, Una- 
nnke, ami Helhel colleges. The Kiislrni fra* 
Icrnilii'H have usually heeu nnisci'valivc in 
cxli'iidiug wi'Hlwaril, rniilining duir chapters Lu 
Ihe larger nr heller knmvii iusliliiliuns. Oiiii 
Western college. Iv-iiyini l-i dirge, (iiililhier, 
Ohio, Iiiih from I lie r.irlii-.yi, days Imasled chap* 
Lera nf die priiii'ipal Moslem fialcriiilies. 

besides Ill-in Tlu-iu l'i anil phi Della Tliela, 
iirigiiiulilig in dm Weal, mher fralmiilicH have 
liinl mii wide it Western i vli'iiiinn us lunnleru 
Kri.'iiI, purl nf dicir aeiiviiy in dial neellnn nf 
die roinrilry. .Such, fur inslaner, arc Phi C lainnia 
Della (.’ll), iilul Phi Kappa l'si (111, linlh 
fmiiiileii in ISIS, aL Wiishinglnii anil JelTerHnii 
Cullrge, Washingliili. Hull) HiieielieH I'Xlenilrol 
lil'.il in 1 11 dieSiailli mnl I hen inlu die Weal, willi 
die ni'ciiHiiiiiiil ex 111111 inh111 1 -111 nf I'hnplerH in 
KilHleru colleges, Miami aim witnessed die 
fuiimlilig nf •Siuniii Clii dll!), in |.S7i,j, die hint nf 
lIn* " Miami Triad," whieh exleinleil widely 
in die U'esL ami Knsl. 1 1 h Si ni I hi tvi elinpliTH 
i-mLhI disln'i| liefnre lMi| were all killed hy llm 
war, Llmse ni die univi-r.sitifs uf Virginia and 
Mississippi lining Inier rei'siuldislM'd- 

The frill miilii'H fiminli'il in dieSnulh include 
Sigma Alpha Kp.-ilini (72), University uf Ahi- 
1111111 : 1 , 1 NTill; Kappa Alplm ('ll) (mil eniini'elrol 
willi die Xm l hern fi'olcniilv nT ihcsumc inline), 
WitHliiimlmi ami Lee Kni vcrsily, Lexinglnii, 
Vu.. I Klin; and Della Tail Della (.Vi), llelliuny 
('nllege, llelliuny, WAV, |sii7. The early 
exleiinji hi wan limiled chiefly In I lie Suiilli, ami 
iL in iii lids Heclimi and in Ihe West dial, llie 
friilmiily Iiiih mini Hiivnglli. Delia 'Pan 
Della uiimlgiiiiminl willi dm Snullimi Muriel y 
railed " Uniiilmw " in lXKil, a frnlernil v whieh 
had ill (he (line filin' uelive mid eighl iuaeCive 
chapters. Kappa Alpha (Swillierii) Iiiih placed 
ila chapters in Smillieni colleges, willi die ex- 
cepliuii nf llniHi' in Li'hmd Simifnnl University 


and llie University uf Ualifornin. I lx cliap- 
lem niiiHi!i|iieiilly include a number of inccm- 
apieuniiH colleges, lint it has an admittedly 
high I'hnrncler nf muinhcrriliip. 

In lKVI ineuilierH uf tlm Kenyon simpler rd 
Delia Kappa Kpnilim erected a lug cabin at 
a mini, nf fifty iIijIIum, carefully plnxteriiiK the 
wall willi mini and iajiiij)|iing iL with a Htnv 
ami iilher illi*nsils ncei'HHury fur umlergmihiale 
revelry. This hut wiw the firal eliiipLer lunHi*. 
Ill Llie eighlieH (he liinveiilcilt lu hililil elni])ler 
hmiHi'H lii'Cjiiiie widenpreml, anil Lu-iluy imlli'ne-' 
have elnipler Iduihi'h uf Inauily, mnl in many 
cohi'H nr euiiHiilerahle value. AL Ciilmnliiu, fur 
illHliini'e, llie liidgenmiil uf the Della P.si fra* 
Uu'iiily in furiiirtlii'il willi earviiiRH liriniKlil frimi 
Dgypl. Meinmiiil windnw.i mill gifls lire uni. 
Uiieunumiii. Xu exact eahiilaliiin in puHsilile uf 
tlm value uf real entalc lield liy Llie fraleruilie-, 
luu it pi'nlialily exi'cciD fmir million ilulUirx, 

The feu I lire uf llie cnlleci* frali'Niilii'H monr 
MlrenuuiiHly nppiHi'd in liio dayn wlnm (he 
aynli'in win mi trial, their secrcey, is miw gen- 
urully agreed lu lie nf Mimill imiinrlmici!, ami in 
Usually eliuraeli’ii/.ed an amuniiLiug to lillle 
inure lliuu an insislriire npim Muinelhing simi- 
Inr lu the privacy uf luiuir. Tu he Hiire, Lie.' 
fialeruilie.H, willi tin: cxi'epiinn uf Della Up- 
Hilnn, inxisl. upnii a Hynlcm uf pnnswunlH, liini’i* 
nr Ii'hh elalinrale riluaD, grijw, am I Llie like, lap 
III in eide iif dm fra lerii i l,v has pivii'lii.'.illy rroroeil 
lu he iijipuHi'il. It prnliuhly has miiiiii* ell'ccL in 
Mlreiigllieuiiig the Imml liel ween iiieinherH, 
eH[ieeially imili'i'irradualeH. lint iL is fur frinn 
I icing mi r.-emnii,'d elmracleriHlie, 

Tim rruLemilii'a ineiilimieil by tin memiH 
exhmiHt llie uuinlii'r nf fralrniiiieH that urn 
iiuliniml in Hcupe. Tim enmph'le lisl, iih given 
in Haird'H Miunuil oj .limriVmi f/nffei/e /''rn- 
It'rnilii* fur P.MI.I, iinmlieiH lliiriy-nne naliumil 
frnlernilie.H, he-idi’H seveuleen HurmilieH, ur 
Wunieii'rt" fnileinilii'H,” Hi'.venly idi'Ii'h " Ineal '' 
aiui furly-yeveii wumeiia “ ineal " Huciefie-.-, 
mnl iih niaiiy us lifey " priifi'SHimial " fruLcriii- 
tien, I'uniiuiiig iiieinhei'Hliili In Hlndeiils in 
Helinuls uf law, uiedieine, ilenlislry, music, ur 
ugricull lire. 

In addilinit lu llie Hiieiulics idrcmly referri'd 
lu, the fullnwiiig geiimd fraleriiiLies willi dm 
dale nf Llieir fuiimlalinn and llm liiimlicr uf 
ill-live rhaplers may lie ineuliuiieil: Alpha 
l 'hi Him. ISSP.7 (II); Alpha Signm Phi, IS In 
(S); Alpha Tun Omega I .SI) a (11(1); Della 
Sigma Phi, IPItl (d); Kappa Sigma, isilli 
(77); Phi K;ippa_ Sigiuu, I.Sfil) (’ill); ['hi 
Sigma Kappa, LSDI (2H); Pi Kappa Alpha, 
IW1S ( 2 s); Sigma Nil, IKlill (0,1); Sigma Phi 
Kiisilim. I1HI1 (’2S); Sigma Pi, |S!i7 ('i 1 ; 
Tliela 1'lii, IS.'ill (ll); Tla-ln Xi, ISO I (DIM 
Fin' llm dull syslems aL liarvniil, Piineeluii, 
liml Yale, nee llie ai'enilills nf these, eiilleges. 

(i. 

Sororities. — Since rralemitii's anise largely 
by iiiiiliiUnii. il is uuL surprising in find dial 
similar mgaiiizalinns mining women, snimi- 
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LiuH, luRfin iii nficdiirsiliiinnl iiiHiiiiiiimiH very 
almrlly rifU;r llm iu1iiii*siijii uf wunmn. Tim 
Greek n a in i ;h worn, limvrver, n la if aiMUinn. 
l'riihahly llm rnrliinl wiiiuniV 5i'crnl wminLy 
ivriN llm Ailclphcan, nsliiMisliril nl Wesleyan 
Culli'Kc, Miti'im, (In., iu IN/il. fullowf'.l wimi 
nflrr hy llm l'liiluiiiuLhcmi, IH.VJ; iln* fiinimr 
Wi'iuiii 1 llm Alpha Delia. l’hi iu l null, llm ltd lor 
l'lii Mu in 1UIM. Thu firni Greek Idler mirnr- 
ily wiw llm Chi Tliclii Del In, in.-iiliilml ui Tmy 
Female Hiiiiiinnry in DffiU hy diiipirrn frnm llm 
friUiTliily Thrift Delhi Chi. Tim Kuppu 
Hinmu w'liM mlnhliHlmil nl Klinini in IHTill, mnl, 
unlike ninny ullmr Mirnrilicn, Inin liml mi nii- 
hriikcn exinleiiec niuee Him; lliis was fulluwril 
in 1RHI! hy Dili Mu. Thu liral imliniinl nr- 
Umiiziilinii wim llm I. C. Snrasis, Hiiiri* ISSfi 
l'i II da l'lii (‘I'D. fiimiihul ul Miiniiiuiil.li Col- 
li'HO in 1HI17. Till! lir«L Greek Idler Hnmrily 
\v;ii fmnnlnl ul lli 1 . I’liuw Uimirsily in 1S7». 
Kii|i]iu Alpha Tlmln (.'ll). In llm m-xl few 
yi:iir.i n lnrf{i‘ immhrr nf Clhmk Idler uraaniza- 
limiH fnllnivnl: Kappa Kappa Gumma (Ha), id 
Miiliinuulli CmIIuri*. 1S7II; Alpha l'lii Rlfli, 1X72; 
mill Giuiuim l'lii Urdu fill, 1X7-1, nl Syr.-mnsi* 
1'liivornily; Sij{mu Kappa (111), at I'ulliy 
Cnlli'K 1 * (IM7-0; l'lii SiRmii anil Zclu Alpha ul 
Wellesley Cnlli'ue (IXTil). Wliih- many Mirmi- 
li rs wen* It mnl only, inniiy iNluhlislicil I’lmplm*. 
iiirisL nf which iln nuL ilalc hack luTnri 1 I MSIi, 
while Uni ureaIcsl iluvclupnmnl Ini'* lukcn place 
in llm hid 1 1i‘rii 1 1 1 ■. Timm Iiiis hivii a slmmi 
Icmlcmry ninci* lllllll fur llm lidlrr iiruriiii/.;iliniii 
In ilrnii rliuplrrn which hit mil Imuilril in 
imliUUiuiiN nr cdUcKinU* ruuk. urnl il has iluu* 
lu i’iiinc IIIIIIT anil mure ililliniil fur lucul mi- 
ridica In lircnum iillilmlcil in naliniial nirnriiirs, 
which urn Uiiim- will, live cluiplcis nr linin'. 
Tin* KDViTiinii-nl. n[ llm HiiriH'ill**.- is in llm hands 
nf llm N ii I i ■mnl Cnnvciiliim, which inn-is 
ninmally nr liicnuiully, while Inral mnl imiiirdi- 
ale (|llcslimm arc ilcciilcil liy llm Inral exerii- 
live Ctmucils, which arc respuusihh; In llm 
CmiVi*iilimi. ('liniilnr limisex arc mil mi riiin- 
iiinii with Hiirnrilii-K us willi fralcriiilirs. 
ill I Jh ihkIi llm niiivciiicnl In cslahlisli llirse is 
niircmliiiK rapidly, llm lirsl having Iiivii in- 
Hlilulcil in ISXU hy Alpha l'lii al Syrucn-i*. 

In ailililimi In llm iisjuiciiilimiH already re¬ 
ferred In. llm fnlluwiiiK general snrinili»-s may 
lie Iiienliiilli il, willi llm dales nf l Imir fniimlulinu 
mnl llm miinlmr nf m-livi- ilmplrrs: Alpha 
Chi Umi’Kti, I SKA (II); Alpha Umicrnii l'i. I M|l“ 
(III); Alpha l'lii Della HHJ'J 11.1); llelii Higum 
Dlilieriiii, IHHH, |):|); Chi Unn-mi, )S*Ki |2.i); 
Della Della Delia, I MSS (.’HI); Delhi Gumma, 
InrUdll); Kappa Della. IH!I7( I II;Siuiiim Hiymu 
Hiuma, I.Slid (ft); Zulu Tun Alpha, iNllSipJi. 

ReJemncea ; — 

11 ,\ 111 ii. W. U, MntiHtil nf .Iwrruiui 1 'nil, h'rnumi- 
lii-.i, ‘I i/ivrri/rfiVi' .-In nlfiuin nf tin Fmli i nilii .S'a-li in 
in llm I 'rJfiur.i uf the I'nilul Stilt ,.. I 'nil liil Ji- 
■ Uliiililiy. (New Vink. l!lll,1.) 

M.nillN, IMA HllAlV. The iX’ii ruril;/ Ihlllllliifil'. ll|n\. 
liury, Muxs., IIIIKI.) 


FRATERNITIES, HIGH SCHOOL. — fleo 

HlUlI Seilunl. FlI.iTKIlVITIK!*. 

FRAUNCE, ABRAHAM. -- A literal/ mini 
nf I lie InLrr Klizalicllnih nue. lu.iril fllnnil ] .*j ”i,S- 
l.m Me was a fi llnw nf Hi. .Iiihn’s C.’iilhigc, 
Cnmhriiltte, MSI), nurl in MM.') n Hlinleni nf 
dray‘a luu. lie wuh ruuncrlcil willi lalummi 
S|miiner,Sir l’hilip Siilimy, mnl Tlipuuw Wnlsmi. 
Frnin I In 1 pninl uf view nf llm liinlnry nf eclu- 
ruliiiia. llm impnrlaiiee uf I'rannuln mi his 
Arrmltnu [ifirlurikr, J.1S.S. mnl llm hi mi'cru 
hitjikr nf l lie Mmne year. The funner wurk i« 
ilhiHlrnleil hy cxiiiiiplr* in I■ nIf ji ihizen lan- 
Hnauc--*, nml is priTi-itnl hy n ilnliealinn in all 
uf Llmiii, which is elniraderiznl hy I'rnfcaHiir 
Sinilli as “ a piece nf aeliunllmV rniireil." In 
llm lift Ini' Vijir Framier piihlislmil; The 

hiin'rrx Ijiipiki, rxi uifilifniim Ihr jirturrpln nf 
Lufliks Inj Ihr lirrirlixr nf D/r ('timmnn hurt’. 
In lliin work cranium ilrrw liis illiHlraliniiH 
frnm pnelinil wurks iu Fri-imli. Dill in, nml Khr- 
lisll, as lie i|i>l in llie .Ircu-fimi fihrtnril;e, ami 
Ilian fn mi llie euiiiliinii laws nf Kuuluiiil. 
Fraillice'a //fu fin rV nml I.’tyir diver mill'll I lie 
same nrniiml. ami his siunilii'anci' ■■■Ini'/iliminlly 
lies iu his ailviicaey nf lIn- new views u( lliumis, 
nml liis uppliealiuii nf llaimm' (i/e,l un ilnnls 
nf illuslralinux nf rlmhirie ami Inuic hv eilalimis 
frnm limtlisli jumis, nml frtmi cnuliiieiilal 
mmlern pnefs - - iIiih lirieyiiu; inrnlcrn ami 
iMiiii>'iiiimr;iry aullmra iuiu ilirei'i, cuinpari-mn 
willi llie slaiiilariR nf elax*i<'al writers as 
lilenry inmlrU in rlielutie nml Imiie. Ai llm 
muim liiim IVamme ieu,ar<li-I llm elas-iieal 
wrilers as llie muilels fur nri^ilial Viase, ami 
liinmilf wrnie his |uirliv iii Imxaiiii'lrrv (See 

f ‘(iiulii iififi' Iti-'liinl f.ih - ill ihr. \ nl. I \ , p. Dll.) 

Fur an imruum uf lln- sii iifiih in llm univer-ilv 
lu'lween Ari ,; Vnleliauisin ami ll:inii**iJi. TIn 1 I'r f- 
ui'" In Mm /.ii h i/. r>' l.iHfir is an impnrlaiil his- 
Lnrieal •Im'iiiin-nI. Frainne uRn wrnie a work 
uu eiul’h-ius aiul sviuliuh in LiUii (UlNS). 

F. W. 

RolcmnccB: - 

lUrlii'InVIi uf \iiliiiiinl it i'.«;/ n f.l, 

Smni, ii. I’. M'niin;. Virlmii n Liiliii I'uuuxly. iu 

.l/aft riufe n ;ur f\liml, il. mtl, i, n /v»i j//c»< I,- n llinmili. 

Il l I I. iLiinain. IlMHt i 

FREDERICK COLLEGE, FREDERICK, 

MD. -An iii'lihiiiini esiulili-lmil in I7UH fur 

ill.. nf Imys, mnl eliarli ieil as a 

fiilletfe ill I SHU. Mns’l nr (lie wink is prepara- 
fury In elilrain e iu nilh-^i*. nllhuiiuh Mm ilrnrrr* 

nf A,11. mnl H.IV are ... My Mm insiiln- 

linli. Tlmrc is a family uf iiiim ineiuherM. 

FREDERICK II. THE GREAT. OF 
PRUSSIA II7FJ -I7S1I), - l alm aliim fnrim'il 
mi Hiimll purl nf llie Iiriii-lilr« euiifi'rreil mi Ihh 
cmiiilry hv iIii-* Iriily un-ui niuiinre)i. lulu 
llie Mel nils uf liis nwii nine.'ll imi iimhr llm 
lyramiieiil reitiuie pirsrrihnl liv liis fallicr il 
is uni necessary In euler. 'Pliey IlllVr liecli 
vividly ilesrriheil liv Cnrlyle. Mac.iuluy, mill 



FREDERICK II 


FREDERICK II 


Freylag. How fur Frederick's views on edu¬ 
cation were colored by Ilia early experiences it 
)b [JiJTinulL In nay, lint that lie fell under lhe 
influences nf Uie educational thought of the 
Enlightenment there uni lie no doubt whaLrver. 
Wherever lit; touched in any decree un llm 
milijeel, mill in hiHli'lLurtfiirf/infiitn/i'oii, written 
Ln lliirrni vuri MlinehuuHe.ii, lie iuninlu on llic 
exereinn of judgment, on cultivation of the 
unilerstniuling, on thinking for nne’a edf, on 
Um development of the power of rciuiruling it* 
the liighonL ujin of education. Fin'rc fnea 
rm'.HdiMKT, he demands. Mol only inlelleelunl 
abiliLy, lull moral perfection, depends on renanii. 
Tlieati principles ho crmsulcrH applicable to 
the three liranchen of education, elenieiiLnry, 
secondary, nml higher. Tho chief fault which 
hu Inul til find with Lhn schools of bin period 
was the nmounl of role learning, the insistence 
on memory training, run I an a )men no of inde¬ 
pendent iiitcllecluiil activity nil the part of the 
pupils. Early in hiu reign ho liiriied his 
alien linn In elementary education, nml by regu- 
lationa of 17-10, 17-11, anil 1743 dealt with tho 
ime.Htion of support of uchnnlH erfluhliHlied in 
the villngiiH of Primula. The pruvince of llui 
elementary bcIukiIh wuh MHigiuul to the clergy 
generally nml to the Lutheran High CmwiH- 
lory. The. real ami mirinal hcIiimjI established 
by llocknr (r/,a.) received unuHlinil uiiuouruge- 
iiientfrnni the royal patron, who ill 17/50 nrdcred 
that teudicrri for the hcIuiuIs on the royal 
ilmiiaiiiH imil administrative villages hIiiiiiIiI 
lie taken fniin Lliis Helinnl, which thus became 
a renler nf deineiiLary ediu-atiou as well ilh of 
the indiiHlry nf liee-lieeping ami the culture nf 
mulberry trees.. [n I7(l,'l the famous (Jenend 
iSehnnl Regulations tiir Llin Country [ffnurnl- 
Uiiiiliiclmlrcgloinrnl) were issued, pnividing for 
compulHory eiliicutioa between the ages uf five 
and riiurLeen, Tor the ninmiiit of fuea ami lines, 
for the Huppnrl, by Inudcil proprietors and Len- 
niils. for the appointment of MUlisfaelary 
learners, for Lcxllniiiks mid Hunerviainii nml 
examination by the clergy. Although this 
measure may, in practice, have lurnnl nut In 
lie nothing more Limn a pinna wish, it laid the 
foundation of the Prussian ays Lem nf state 
education. In 17(1.1 n supplementary meiiN- 
ure, drawn up liy Felhiger (i/.u.), was passed 
fm- the ('alholie seeliou of the kiiigihnn. At 
the instigation nf the King, sehuiil funds were 
established in Poinernirlii nml Lhe Kiinuark. 
It is true Lli uL mudi nf lhe guml work id ready 
liegun was fmstrateil liy the personal perinis- 
ninii of Frederick, given in 177D, to eniplny 
veteran suhliei's in the scIiooIh; IiiiL the finimhi- 
Lirnis fur a heLlev future had already lieun 
laid. 

.S'ccnmlury cduealion nlan received the nllen- 
lion of the King, wIiuhr ideas were put into 
effect liy Von Zcillilz (7.1’.), wlmin lie appointed 
chief of t he eeelesiiisliccil department nod animal 
nlTnirs in 1771, and by such practical men as 
MeierotLo and Gedikc (77.0.) . Iliinsclf lacking 


a knowledge nf Lhe classics, deninil him by his 
august father, lie yet emphasized the need of 

it jn tlie gymnasium, not fur its own mike go 

much as fur a Imais of approaching the Vernacu¬ 
lar. The despised vermicular, tuu, was given a 
place of lunmr in his Hellenic, and with jiro- 
pliclic insight lie saw its possibility us a htisr- 
nry iiiHtnimcul. History, cfliieeinlly German, 
was in lie employed to train the judgment and 
cliurnclur; religion win to form n basis for 
morals; IhiL nliove all reason was to lie devel¬ 
oped. (Kchreibr.n von 1 iS'c/it. (771), nil rfm 
litalH-Mwinter Freihirrn run Znllilz in (Jvmrrs, 

XXVII, PL. II, p. 21 : 1 .) When the Pnpu 
issued the hull iiliolishing the Jesuit Order ill 
1773, lie refused to recognize it ill his kingdom, 
for lie fell LhiiL, whatever Lhe HhorLcuiiiings nf 
lhe Order, the Jesuil schools we.ro tho only kind 
nvnilnhlc for Ids I'nlholin subjects. 

Jn higher cd 11 cation Jm encuUraged I,ho 
developnieul of aeadeniic frmlom at the uni¬ 
versities ( 7 . 11 .). and reestablished with grcnl 
pomp Lho Akmlr.me <lcr Wimnuchoftm in 
Herliii. Mul his chief inlnrest was in the 
establishment of an institution whom 11 hc- 
li’cled gmup of .young iHililes, whom lie regarded 
ns the pillars of the i;uunl-ry, might lie Lrnhieil 
for pulilic earners in the nrmy and iliplmiinlir! 
Hcrvie.e. Mis ideal was the. Greek ideal of a 
soldier, stalesinmi, and selmlar. After the 
Seven Years' War he i‘stnl)lishi!il the Anuh'-mie 
dr* iViiWts, nml drew up Lhe. plan of instruction 
himself (f/isfroeliuu pour la DirirUmi dr 
f'Arriddiiiic dri A T uWrs). The ecu trnl ui in, again, 
was to lie Lhe formnlinn of judgment which 
cniild he turned Lo any subject; logic, rhetoric, 
loiter writing, history, geography, dispiilaiini), 
philosophy, a knowledge of aliuudciil nliLiipiity 
(through inodern works, Imwover), of lilcrnluro 
and of llic devchi]imeiil of civilization were to 
rurm llic eurriculiim for the liflcon nobles who 
were selected for the academy. 

In these numerous ways were manifested in 
an altogether remarkable degree the interest 
of the " Father of his f'mmtry " in the educa- 
timml advnue.eiiieiil of his Hiihjenla, which 
paved the way for the educational leadership 
which the Prussian kingdom was to hold in a 
laLer generation. 

(See (.(humanY, Education in. 

RotorenceB: — 

Tt.VHN.MOi, IT. Ainrrimii Journal of /v[Jiiruffjii, Vol. 
XVII, pij. 127. imd 430; Vnl. XX, |i. 342; Vul. 
XXII. pp. llio, Hill. HUH 7 Vol. XXVI, 11 . 30!!. 
(-aiu.yi.is. Lift »/ Frtderiek ISe (/reel. 

CJai/Bii. Hit UrmiMn Friedrichs riel G/riissen (lliir 
1-Jriirhtmo rrnrl (hilcrrirhl. (Ilioo.lp, IH73.) 
Ukoii.mi.m, A. Omrhirhle del ■IniMeAcil /JiVr/uno«wMrni. 
niiTiin, innn.i 

11 mil on, 1*. PrirririrA rlcr Unman ola P/uUw'fl- (Iidp- 
zIh, ISilrl ) 

Mkvkii, ,1. II. Friedrich ilrr Oroimc, P/lilaanomho 
Srhrifirn o ml Ansirruiuifn. (l.nnunnBalm, 1 HWI.) 
Nei/Jiifl, IC. A. Jinrylrlnp/ltlii! 1 I 0 ncnam»ittm iirtirhwff- 
fiiiri Ih 1 lrrrirhlnwc. 1 r. 11 , h.v. rriairich 1 hr Ortmi 0 . 
9SKI.UKII. TO. Friedrich dcr (Irottc nla Phiioaoph. (11 tT- 
lin, 1 HH 0 .) 
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FUKB STlIoniH 


FREDE RICKSDURG COLLEGE, FRED¬ 
ERICKSBURG, VA.— A Cnerlnntliniial iiinli- 
luliiiii iKliiMMicd in I HIM iimlrr lln* lumpirra 
nf lln? Onrral Aiwrlnlily nl lIn* Vn^hvLcriaii 
Church. I'ri'iinriilnry. mimir, nnl rnlliRinli' 
licjinrUuiiils nrt* inainlJiiiii'iL The rnlrnnrr 
riijiiirmipiiln am ei|iiivnli'iiL lu nlmiil iikIiI 
jimiils nf liipli nrluml mirk. Thr ilrRrmi uf 
A ll. nml ILL. arc ruiifi'rml. Tliirr in n 
fm-uliy nf I'iRlil iiiHiriiclniH. 

FREE EXERCISES. — Sen Cauhtiiknii-h. 

FREE-HAND DRAWING Amt is 
Tilt ftcnmii*; Du a wink; Dkxihn. 

FREE LECTURE SYSTEM. — Her fjsc- 
Ti’ in; SvaTKMH, IYiimi'. 

FREE PLAY.--Sii ri.Ar. 


FREE SCHOOLS. Tin* I rue im<l nnly 
liitaiiiliK "f "fri’P M'li'i'il " is dial uf a wliiml 
fnr fruiii liiilinli fri-H. Thin i* lln* ili-linili>m 
in Dr. JiiIhimiih'm IHrUttunnj, “Tri*i , 1 willnml 
i!Xjiriir , i\ liy charily, na ii Trcr Si-hnul, n wIumiI 
in wliirli Irnrniim h Kivm willnml |i;»y." Mill 
ailin' IMI'i die I'lirmnlly u'Tc|ili'l i-*|>l:iimliun 
uf dir Iitiii ill r'luniLiiiiinl I'inim in I'.milaml 
Iiii-h lii'i'ii dial il iuraux Irn* in nny winm lull 
Llini, nml, fur f'liiiirr. mrnitN fnr fmiu i'itIi*- 
nin«lirul uUlliurily. Thin wlmlly MliliixLurii'Jil 
mnl iiulruu i>xiilmm(i"ii wn* nin>|ili'i| .*ini|ily 
■m " iiiilluirily 0 luTiunr imi fumnril liy dial 
Wriul i*Iiimhm*iiI Hrlinlnr all if pn ulnn-r uf ■iji*xirul 
Krlir.lnrx, Dr. Hniijnmin Mull Kiiiiinly, luwl- 
inusliT uT Mliri-wriliiiry Hrlmiil fnr« in radmi, 
JS;|IL IMill. Al lln 1 liini' nf lln* I'uMir Si’IiiiuIh 
(’ iiiuinirttiiiiii in IMl'J llii' i|iiiHliuii was n luirn- 

iiiK mu' wluilii'l* llir 1111 1 1 1 ii- mi.In. all lull 

Wiiiiiimlrr a|irrilii'iilly, fiiiiinlnl nw fnr uniui- 
mar ai'limiln, ii|H!U In all i'miiiit* willnml frr*. 
wi-n* imi I'uniinilliiiu a hrnuii uf inml in 
I'lialKiiili frr,x In lln-ir |niii) In, ami whiihrr dir 
lumr nf llir luwvs nf llavrnw, Idiuhv, ami 
Sliirwrtliurv wire mil liiinu rnlilml liy lln* 
iiii|Ui*ilinii in favnr uf lln- ri'ii fmiu a fli.nlani‘i*. 
Iluriinv ami Unghy ivrrr lln-n lilllr limn' limn 
villuH‘H, Iiiii Slirrurtlniry In-iriu u iuwn uf mm 
aiili-nililr cizr, lIn* i|iH'*liuii iix'ininrl ils uinxl 
liiiriiiiu; ami iiii]inrLiiiialr Turin llu-rr. Su Iir. 
Kriiiii'ily wrulr u |ia|MT, liiililinlii'il nml jiraiii- 
rallv I'liilnruril liy llir (‘i iliuniK-iiili, in wliirli 
Iir ir-'iTli'd nr ilnplii'■ I, in da- lilwl lilmr, 
llml I In- Iitiii 1 ‘rrr Srlmul wan i|i ji- in Kilwani 
\ l '.» llUliirriuiH fi Ml inl:i l ini ih nf m'lirmli innli r 
llir lillr uf l.ilitru .S'l/mfif tininininUiiili'i /;if. 
ii iiii/i Sr.rli mill llml IHnm imvrr inrjiuL " hniIu* 
ilmi*” in ilinviinl iir niiwlirval l.nlin. ami 
dial il i'iiiiIiI mil lm aii " urniiiiiiairt" in I'Mwiinl 
VIV 'lay m hmiiWr nil .niuml* Wrfr uralniliiiin ; 
*' fill' nf Mi'liiiiilki'i'jiinii HH II |irufi'.H.'iiiin nil Irma; 
in In In' fuiiinl, wliili- in llir runvi-iiLnul, i’lut|i'|rr a 
ami nilli'Kiulr airlnmls iiiHlnii-liun liml alivaya 
Inrii BralliiliiUM III llir ... Ill- a.-M-rtnl 


llml W>crn nn-niH fnr frnm juriarlirkinn nf n 
fiujmriiir riir|Miraluui« nml in llih r.'ifii' nf rrrlp. 
fUn*lii’.il rnrjiuruI inns. I.vrry nnr nf liin ilirtn 
ran Iw *»Iihwm In Iir nlnuilimjy falw. I'irfl. na 
|n iTawii’al l.alin, lln ri' arc ilir«r |inwiaRr.M in 
Livy alimr isxx, 17 ; xxxv. j.j ; xlii, lit in 
whir'll fi/xrn ii nsnl in llir wriisr’ nf frrr frnni 
iinyininl ; nil nfririiiK In lln- Rninl nf antm 
l\f»ror, nr fur l<nluiiiu' al ILinii* l<i turi'inri 
nMil<«>Hailnn» ; whifr lln- aaiim millmr nr art In 
nim nf lln* <iTili« nf willi AilliiirliilH in 

I Nil n r. :ii Iii'invt llml lln' I’iiii-n nf Amu whicli 
llml In rii Inluilaiy In him Wrrr In lin •’ frm 
(fihfruri nml 1'V'iiiitl," i.r. frmn fiavinml. Il 
ja rrmn ll'i? anil |ihntitrn lild* Ihm dial Urn inp- 
ilirVal im aiiinn uf lilvru, alul fiArrr \vna 

iliTivnl. Tim imtul i iu|»jiMtiiiI. miili nf kiiIi- 
jiTlinn l*i it />ii|M iiur, ami llir iiumI liirralivi;, 
was lln- ]iayiin nl nf Irilmlr. lull, "f fw>«. Su 
lihtr hum" wan llir frir 111.111, fivr nf ilniiin Hi-ri'icn 
in kin 1 1 . lln - ALr htirffu* will lln’ frir hiirfili. llm 
lilifii buigm*!■* nr fri-r liiirmw.'i nf wliirli witp 
frir frnm I >*11 ill dn 1 l»<'iniiuli iuark"L, nml hy 
virlim nf myal rliarUm frir ilinniuhiml lln; 
rralni. A I.iIhtIj* lliUrhit) niu a iliwlrii-l fria- 
uf lull, im in a I'harlrr uf "All llniftr whu 

ihvill in lie naiil |,il.NTly. wlm uwi; lull In mi? 
i'll,ill I"' rxi'Hi|il frnm all lull*." nml ivi in 1 !AI(I 
wlirn liiiiK J11I111 "anililail lln* fririlrilli (fiVrfn- 
|r«il uf my 11 iiiim> r iif Miil.’iinlul fruin all luun hit 
uf i iial'inix lir. rnxliirimry lull'll ami MTvii in.'’ 

Tin* rnynl .. Ii.i|mI« ( nurli n» Si. (Si;urjli >> a, 

Wimlnur. nml Si. Sii-jilu-ii'n, W»*fiiiiiii?iU*r, wi-rr 
i'lin|>r|it frir fruin vi*iinliuri I>v llir hi*hu|i ami 
iiwIi'h-aiMii, nml ili*|'i|ir» hImhiI llu-ir frrv- 
■Iiilii n I way* nrum- mi lln* inn nf |i:iyiiiK 

llir »'jii?rn|iii 1 it nri'hiilinoiiinl fn;» fur llir vii>iln- 
lii'M Su Iinlillally n fm- arlmnl Mil’ll Hi a 
rrlionl fnv uf fix**. A« lu iM'h<i"lliiT'|iiliK Imi 
Iw inn n Miiinfnl |»riifi;«niuu nml fi-ra mil. lii'iiiK 
rhnrui'il h»r linrliiiiH, llnrr i* nlnilirlnni 
I'viilrmr llml liririai'ly lln* n-vi-r-'' wils llir 
r.mr. Thr uri lnlraruii nf lliiry Si. KiIiiiiiiuIh, 
urilinn r HIW. niyr« llir iiim*l Hn|ihiilir, 
l*vi".wir'v ni-uinl, rvitlrmr dial Ulidnn Cvm 
wen' I'harncl in ru'lmuR li.v Li-lliiiK Uh llml 
Kinu I'aimlr, wln n In- raiiir lu n nnlril ininnler 
ur I'lmllr, Mt-nl lln rr lu In- limiiuhl n|> 11L Ii’h own 
i'X|ii'ii!*r uny Iiiiva lu- fmiii'l, i-idn-r rrciTni'ii nr 
nilliiliK llir I'lrVi'rrr uf llir |iunr. If llii'Ti* 
wrrr mi liiilinli fix-*, wlial vvu.x llir iX|li'lirm'.' 
A ri'iilurv lali r Alilml Saiiiiwiu, iniinnlink'Jy 
iiflrr hi* |ir*iiiinliuu. kuvu ii livinu lu n irrlnii^ 
MnMrr Wallrr lii'rrm«i' hi* fiilliiT, wlirn srliniil- 
luaxlrr, whilr Siun|i*"ii wii.11 a |nmr ilirk, 
Krunli'l him mlininniini Lu llir ni'lmul willnml 
nny 1'hurnr, liy way nf i lmrily. Shurily nfli-r, 
llir alihnl I'uiihIiL a wluiir )nin»n in Ihiry luwn 
nml navr il lu (Iir Mini'll uu ininlili"U ilial 
fuiir liirkn (i.r. mimullniyw) nliiiuhl hr inl- 
inilii-il fri'i*. ’*iik I'vrry mhular wiuihrr aldn ur 
imi hail hi fiiri' dii* In |iav !•/. ur 11 ‘f twine 
n vi'ur." A frw vi-ur* lal«T, :ilmul 1 IHS, Im 
i-inliiwril (hr M'luiul with mi aimnily 
11 vial in Kraliiiiilr fnr hi* mvn frn; luiliuil. 


GDI 
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Llml forty pimr clerks might 1 h* free nf all pav- 
iiii.nl nf money itlrtinrinTHm) i<i Mu* m.iHhr 
fur their in«lrui , ii«ni. Tliw mu»l al ill have 
In^n ii large iiuiiiLt of (laying wclmlara, iw in 
I'j.Sil iin 1 1 in Miccmlinn rrnlurira Mu* lliinnhra 
nf tint I’lmrrh wore dirrrlml .ngumKl lliow 
Icnriiiug achiml in Itiiry willuml. llm rn- 
(lowed grnminnr wIitHilinanifr'^ linenst*. Timm 
WiVH oliviuualy mi rrnmm why Hmy sUnuhl 
touch or Ik* rihjerlwl hi fur IcarhiiiK, if 
nuiii' nf Mium K"l Iniiiun fee** front il 
IVrlinin* 11 1,1 hi"i‘l sinking pr<*uf nf whiml- 
iimHlrring Im-iiir n Kninfiil profs-flaimi ia Urn 
riiiri|ilniitL In I'arlinirmul in 1117 nf four Lm* 
linn |inr»un« against llw iiimhii|n(1v nf Ml. Haul's 
anil Mir 1 two oilier whimls nf l.nmlnn. Tlmy 
urged Uial " while l lien 1 luid Imen ii areal 
mmvlrt'r nf arinutvmr school* . . . in ilivern 
11 «rM nf ill'' rmlm." limy wen* nmv •In ayiil, 
mi Mini r'liillIrm instead (locked In IahuIiim. 

" Wherefore il were i'j|iw|ii*M Mini in Luulmi 
were a dlillirienl imililmr nf schools nod roimI 
informed in urainmar. mid mil for llm sin- 
guhtr uviiil of hvu nr Mirer |inr*mifi grievously 
lu hurl llii* niiiUiiinli* nf young pcnaiim;*' fur 
when; lliiTU i« "grrlc teoiibre nf Icrimra nml 
few iceliwi nml nil Mu* Icriii-m In* mm pel Ini 
In rii Lu lliu mum* fi'Ri' lu’lii w, Mm luninim 
wax rirlir in imnii'y nml llm lernrm imiivre in 
rcumyiig iMi I'Xlieiit'liw’ slmwilliToward 
Lin- eml nf Hit* fiiiiileeiilli I'eHliiry.n inriVrnmiil 
lii'KOU uf whirl* Wim'henUr lVdlrgr in l.'isj 
wim an early i.xmii|*lr* mi n large wale for Mr 
euLnlilitiliini ut nf ni-lmnU free for jmimip nr all 
who «uue Im Mum. 

(.In lli l 211, MIH'I. Jvnllirriiie, I only llrrkrlry, 
willow of Sir lYler Vein, “ nlienlivilv inn- 
Hidrriiig Mini llu* piirimw nf ninny ilnuring 
In hr informed in RMiuiioir, llo* foundation nf 
nil llm lilmral nri.i. in daily fnml rated nml ile- 
fi'illeil hv imverly nml unlit nf iiii'um*,” gave 
lnnila lit WoHon-iutiler-l'alge, t ilmirralrriuiirf, 
hir luiililinu n srluiollniliw nml inniiili'iiniiei! nf 
n iniwLer, willi hvu free window of Mu* nrl rif 
grmumitr, ii wirl nf |ui|ii| lenrlmrs, in " govern 
mill infurm nil Kflmlnm ruining Lu (lie wunc 
imUMl! nr wlmnl fur iiistnirlioii in thin nrl, 
willuml. Inking iinylliinu fur hi* irmiUe from 
llifiu nr either uf llnin." Thin Mh* f'linniry 
OuniiiiiMiniiehi id Henry VIII describi* im 
" llm Kulheryii \'elr Km Scolc " nml llinwe nf 
Kdwnrd VI "it Kr**i' Seuli' uf llm fiiiiiuliiiiuii 
or mu! Lnly Knllo-rim* Vcele - fur n iimyaliT 
lu li'iu'li Kriiuier frrulyi*.” 

Thai mii'li providimi wiui in-eih'il. if Mm 
Hi'] Ill'll wild hi he free, in rleitr from firr* /Vuie* 
iimn ill Ihi* lime |iniling into Mm iininllt nf 
"My f.mly Mrml ' ihi 1 rrlnnrk "Men Mml 
li'ueli I'llihlren hike uf Ilieui mml." |ly nr- 
iliimni id inmle July H. MM, fur Mm (irnmionr 
iSiilnml ami Song Mi'IihiiI, fmiiuleil mi llm 
Pill urn I ire eu nt Diirlmin, li.v TIuiiiiih I.Hiigh-y, 
CYiriliif jtl-1 liHliu| i of Durham nml ex-l.iinl 
Mhaiiri'llur, two rliiipluili* wi re " [n rpeluully 
limiinl In Lnacli hiluml, mm in gnuiiniur, Mm 


other in Hunt, in llm eilynf Durham, and ilili- 
R‘-"ll.v 1" h 1 .ar'li ami iiitlrunl nil willing hi 
learn nr Minly inuler llmin in llm diiiil nrirnri>.u, 
ihi>|iiiur itnleeil freely (.yrali*) for llm lotu* of 
fiinl. if limy or llmir [inrniils liuiiihly ask il, 
lull. Inking fmm Ilium; who tlinnuolvt'H, or by 
their fririnld, nri; willing to |/ny tin; imnlnrale 
fees amuluineil hi he [laid in ntlmr grammur 
or roiih w’liiinlu." Thu I'liilowiimnl nl fiml 
trini only T‘2 n year, hi IIml (eua were a in'.cca- 
niiy. I hough iL wan inereadeil to I! ID a yenr in 
1J10 in virtue nf ilireelimiri eiuitaiimil in Llm 
llisl,n|rn will Tim (’linnlry CoiiiiniMNioncM 
nf Henry \’l[[ ileiierilie iIi'im fimiKliiLiiin a-i 
" Iwu Free Me 11 nli a, llm mm nf Ormtiiuitr and 
llm other of Songe," Vet (hurt; wan no idea 
rd ii« Irt ing iiul<‘|ii'iii|eol of lun'lmuniilicul iuri.i- 
lUelimt, fur llm sli|mml wild ymid owl uf llm 
ridwojinl revenues, and llm Inshuji ii|i|ininLeii 
liie iiinnlem. The Hlipciul is Hi ill |iaid to llm 
unifier uf Mu* eullieilrul graiuninr hcIhioI, 
founded hv Henry \TII im pari of hid new 
••n tiled nil fiiiuulnlimi. In 1TJ7 William de la 
l’oli', Karl of HiilTnlk, oblitiiied licmiHii In foil ail 
an alrriHhoii*' uL Kwelmi', near Oxford. Tim 
slnlnlifi, in KugliMi, made Hunm U*n ywitu later. 
Iirnviilnl a " |ire«li*," " to wliiiau limce. il Hliall 
Imige ... to leelu; anil inform chillier in 
llie family of crammer, primilrd lliul all llm 
Holder of mire ehuiiclU;, or tin; leiiauiiLoa of our 
liird-ihyp nf Kwelum mid uf llm lnrtlHliy|icH per- 
leyniiiR lu Mie anyth* nliuewnt howmi . . . 
tr.U, IM- IwiirIiI withuul exnrcimi of any arulu- 
ltire." 

(hi Oil. 2(1, M'lO, King Henry VI fomuled 
Klun I'nllegi* for uvcnly-rive "poor and in* 
iliceul aeholnni In leuru Rniliilimr" wilh " one 
Homier nr U'lielmr in Rraminnr, wlioae duly il 
ia lu tenrli Mm aaid Mtdiolam and ollmra wnnL- 
luieVi'r ami whmei'Kin.'ver frnlii nur realm of 
l'jiglniol IlnrkinR hi llm auiil enlli'Ri* in Llm niill- 
lin'iilf nf itraniiiuir, prafM, wilhoul lliu exacLiim 
nf inuiiey or uiiyl liiiiif." Tim orulin of Iho 
King exarlly Irniialuli'M the " frely" of Llm 
earl. 

(irymluiira C'hiinlry, or Xuwlund Rrnmmar 
win nil, in tihmi'ealemhire, ytub fovimlwl wmler 
liri'ime in inoiiumiii of Fell. 2.H, Miri-ITIO, 
for " an hiilieale and iliarreLo prcalc heiiiRR 
nullifieiillye lerneil in llm arlt* of graiucr Lti 
hepu nml leelm n grniimmr aeule Umr half .free 
fur ever ; Llial is In aait*, In lake of aeolera 
li rnyiiuegrriimni'r 8f/. llm i|iinrlei' and of ullmr, 
ieriiyiiRi* lellri'f, and In rede, Id. Lliu quarter, 
wilhin a hnusu limn; culled lliu clmuulriu 
In time iiraeimle liiiilff." 

The I'linnlry riiimnkshineni roporlcd lit 
I 'eld Mini Liu* "iiieiuiihriil nml Ht'iilritniHler 
. . . ia nf uuiiil leniyiiRe . . . Llm acnli! Iiliwe 
In'iiiRe well Jimmied and fimiiaalmd with 
ariilen*, and liallw* lien allweyea." Tim pooplo 
naked for iL« fuiiiiuiiiiiir.e. " or i;Ih ItiL almllje a 
greiiie hum mid diaeonuidiLie l-o all the conn trie 
ihiTciihmiU, fur I hat there ia not any nllmr 
Drainer Sehnli', free nether ntlmriviac, not by a 
UDo 
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gnnil lUslimnci*." TUw raw in :i mirinl mi 1 '- 
ll alimVM Hint (lir Iimph* nf M Ili nml nf I-l Hi 
tiiiunlly MiuugliL llinl. n frn* mlnml niriiMt n 
Mnlmul friT frum luiliun freii, Mini liiidun fi?r» 
wore normally p.iiil in flruiniimr mcIiiiiiI.i. ami 
Hull it lialf-frin; Hi’Iiiml wan rum nt wliirli hnlf 
lliii cuJtloiiiury rnirnf (iiUiiin fun whs pniil. lu 
1‘17‘J John (iariljinr wiirl, 0y lij.i will m Lniin, 

" I wish a gisvimmir kcIuhiI l« lw fru-lv ((d krr l 
iiininlaiiiril in (In* Inwin* nf LmrnMrr." Hi' 
winlmil iL ■mi'll* fn’r*. If in rxccuUirH. Iiy an 
onlinaiin* in KindiSi, nf Mar. I, ISCKI, laid 
llnwn llial lln* IDMlit hlmillil Im " ll iirnfr-MHil 
pruimnariiiii. koping n Fm Srnlr (i-nfiiim nml 
flifnrliiiliji tin' I'liiMir iliiUi llm imuL prnJil„ 
mailing Uking lln-rrfnr." 

In j-lS.I a privnVv ai l wan iinswA iih In 
Acuali-r Cnlli Ki', Hear Ynrk, wliirli m-ilnl dial 
It iiImti Slillinuimi, Uisliup iif JLilli mnl Mill-, 
liuil fiiiliiili il il fur n provnM mnl lliri i 1 filluws, 
ivlm wuri' " ;i ilvvi rs iiinishT* mill Infur- 
liiiilinin, . , . null nf ilirvm l«.i |i***lii‘ graiuimr 
nimlliiT In lirln* musyk nml mihu, nml (hi? 
lliiril Lu IitIu* In wrilo mnl all i>imlm diiiiR ua 
hl'linigiil In aiTiu iu r I’rnfl . . . wvi'niHv, 
uporily nml frri ly, ividmiii i-vu'rinii i.f no nn.v 
nr illluT lliyuga Ilf unv nf llmir Mirim *uli"|rr.H 
nml ilihriiili'a.'" In liku iiciii m-r, hy ilinl in 
Irillill, I’Yll. I, I 1 IV|. Tllullins llullli llllM'1, 
ArrliliiSih|i nf Ynrk, frnimlnl ,Iimh I'nllitfr nl 
It i ll In rliun i, fur n |irnvn-.l ami ihrm* frlhiw-*, 
“ llm liril a ilin iiir nf uiaiiiuuir, din mthii'I 
li'unii'il in miiih, mnl dm lliinl fur limn- wIim 
il ii I iml win li in iillnin llm iliyuili nf llm prii-M* 
limul, liaitui’il in llm ml nf writing ami immune-', 

In II'tu'li lln ..mine inmir I'nlh gi’ in grniiiinnr, 

Hinm, uliil wriliiiL!. willmul r\:i*’Mnli iif iiimiiy 
nr ndnr lliiut*.” Tin* ( lianlry Ciiiniiii-MMimM 
nf Jli iiry VIII rri'nrii >1 1 lu-m n« " lliroi* 
iuhMith in U’i’lm nil I’livhlrru Truly," mnl spr.’ik 
nf "dm llirun fm arnlrHmnl llm ('■niiiui>* 
siuimr.H i»r Ivltt'iinl VI nNn nmiiliini llirnj ns 
" lliruc nrlmlriiMisiiTH uf fnr m-IiuIi Tlmv 
won* iiTlainly iml fu n nf iTrh.-i.iMiial I’nnlrul; 
llm liniviul wilt I him in I in Im n |irii’il, nml dm 
arrliiiisliup wiih v mi ur mnl iipiuiiiih’il him. 

On .Inn. 'Jj, l.lllj I, HIM, Sir -Iniin I'orryvalr, 
Mm-luiul Tuylnr nml vS-Linl Mvtyur, In' will 
[inimlril ii rlnmiry in >Lu’i’I«-h fii-l.l, mnl ilim iul 
(1ml llm " ]in-r>i .shall ulvviiys ki'i'i* a Fru 
I irmimr S' nlu, (i i'hvim ilmri’ gi iililnmim' m'liuma 
iliuI ullmr unml nnniir.' iliililn n nf dm Inwim 
nml I’linlri: ilmnuliniii*." Ilrn* is llm full 
|ihra«i' fnrly-liyi' yrari hrfnri* F.ilwnril VI, 
nml, llm maaliT wim ill'u a I'hauiry iirii-l, 
h»* wan vi-viiiinly mil fr<un i i'i lt-niu-1 

miMmiily, 

(In Aug. 'J(l. I.'l.'i, I hull I iMIiniii. Hiilui|i 

■ if l’lxrliT, r\-( ’Irik nf Mm ll:ili:i|n r in ('Ii;.. 

flHVi* I'liilnwiimiiia, Iiv ii ili'i'il 111 l.iilin, lu |im- 
viili' ut Muiii'lmiUi'r " u lii imriniii jilih’ In hi* u 
Hi'liuiilinai'liT, co Truly \Ulnn) iiiuli ami in- 
Hlnmi Iniyu nml iufuiiis in gniiniiuii- ui-riirilihg 
ti» dm unn nucl form uf grummur mnv inuiihi in 
tin) in'vn uf Uimlmry . . . willumi auvlliiiu 


laking llmri’furn nxri’|i( lm salary nhnvi* liin- 
ik’il " — Illl u yi'ar. Hu \nv. 7 ful- 
luwinu. inn nf (In* |ri|“liva nrknow|i*«lgi'il 
llm n i'i'ijjil uf L'.’ill frnin HI Ilium " InwiinlH (lm 
fniimlyini uf a fn-ii snilli* , . . In lii’Qiu nil 
Mimiluy imxl nflrr (lm Kjii|ilinny . . . rnin- 
iiiviik " Sn Imn* wo lm I Urn fiiumlr-r him- 
H-lf IralirilnliiiH Uhrrr i/.irmi/irui i111 11 "n frm> 
kcIukiI " ; wliiii- in luinlhcr Lmiu ih‘i*il nf Ifvjfl 
L<r>l ilo In \Varr ri i’ili**! Mini Im liml Rranlnl 
Um mills, wliirli fnriimil llm rliinf |iarl uf Mil? 
I’mlnwirmnl. uiily lii-i’nma- ii un.i fnr n froc 
wlimil, »»i osmmi litn'ff «ro/r.nf Msiin’lm-ili’r. Tliia 
ai’linnl w.-is hy lm ini ann frn- frnin oi'rlrsiasiii iil 
rnnlrnl, lu’ing iimli-r lln- nil|r*gin(i* i-lnirrli uf 
Maiu’ln-sli-r nml nllir-r rlmrrli ■liL’nilnrim. 

Al Ui’rkh’.»in-*Vi'il Mm iuhnVilnnls, in i-i iiii’.*rl 
willi Ur limi ul. a l-Vllinv nf All Smls I 'nlli’gi*, 
llxfuril. mill I loan uf .<i I'nul's. in ir»J 1 
riH-Uimil llm laml* nf llm Hr<iMmrlnm>l nf Si. 
■IuIiii lln* Ma|ili-I, wliilo llm •!» an, liki* his |in il- 
iri’Anur, C'uli l. g.ivi* Mm wliiilo nf Ins |i:iii-rn;il 
inlu rican' o. im'l»i«Iint* a inaii*.mn limpo t-jiHi-il 
" Ini*i’ii|%,” in llm l• i»v11. f*ir Mm mipiiurl uf a 
Milmnl. )*'i'i«rniu Mm •iio.ulnli"li uT Wnlliur- 
limuU. f Hi'.-nf i• l:iiin 1 1 Ji■ 11. 1 1:* |i i i< ul uT ilol, 
IL l.'ill, granliiu Imn Invn-i- lu fiinml "■mo 
rhaunlry . . . mnl nl-m imo l-'iS*-uli* wiMim 

llm ... mm on i.- man In nig u 

rr|inlo|ii:i'lor ami him* uMu r in- ili.’m lu ing an 
11■*’*11it f.ir Mm (■•i*liin« nf i liil.lr. il in giainnuT 
fn ly iviilimiiomiv . xn. ri..M in |. »|iio-.| ,,f nmimv 

fnr lln’ li’oliiiii* nf Mil' *iaiiio ' liil’liou. iml ... 

ing llm iiiinihri- nf I 11." nml In im'iuiri* lainL up 
l*i tin a yi-ar valuv (ur il > . llm rnr- 

|mralo u.iiim mi- " Tim i (‘luiiilryn nr 

( lia|il. VII'* IliuI l v»lmr nf llm Fiv Sonli* mnl 
(’liaiiah v nf I loan hm> nl'*• in K> rLlia■■■- t• |" 

Sii far from llm " Fr*- Soulf " iimaning fioi-ilniii 
fr*«ni i ■ i Io'ia~iii al I’unlml. nliil 1 ’ 111" Ivnm wan 
In n|i]iiiMi( llm nia-hr. Mm Dean uf Si. I'iiiiI’h 
was in ’’ naiim Mm im-ln r nml I’liaiilnyii’*." 
Tim ( li.'inlry ( •iiniiiisauiiiis ul IMw.aril \'I 
niiurlnl ii " a I'li' Si’iili'." Iml (In* /• mu>l:ili>>ll 
Was iln-lan il Vniil. A |iii\;im l nf I'ailia- 
rimnl, |iji--n-il in 1 l?». r* sl.*i»-.| (Im I'lnliiwnii’lit, 
I’M i-jilihg suin'* |iarl* mi|.| |u pay rn>l-. ami rrill- 
i iirpuiaii il il ms "Tim M;i"(i | nliil I’-lmruf ihu 
hn i- Soloml nf King IMwai'l llm Si\Mi in llrrk- 
liaiiisli-.-nl." Tim :if| <’Vp|aii|. .l wliai ii nmanl 
Iiy " fr< i' " li>' n poaling nliim-c Vi-ih iiiin Mil! 
wnnls uf liu i-m's i liarCi r. " fnr lln* |r;mlihiil nr 
llircai'l I’liiMlin In Mm nnnihiT .ifun-aiil III!) 
fvi’i'ly widnmi inking unv sdpi’iul fur dm 
Iraoiiiiig uf l In- saiim, riMior nf liuin ur i*T Mi.V 
nf llmir parokifs ur frii iul-." Tlun’ ran hafillv 
lm a I’iis.- whii-li slum-, mull' «*iii|ili:i( W'killy I mill 
llial llm -■‘••-ralli'il la I iv it i * I \ l fr«v mam linn 
wlmnls won- unly his in su far a** lii■« niinm vvhh 
si|li>lili||o<| fm-Mini nf Mu* m iginal finiiiil»-r, mill 
Mini limy won- fin* in Mm sinipli' sonso uf Iron 
frnin luilinii fn-, 

Wi- inuy mhl in ii llial nf Slum hri.lgi*, wlmru 
a Mipnnliary prii M " sluml rlinrgnl lu lurlm 
llm purr nmiiS iliiMi'iii uf llm parislm rrely,’ 1 
liWI 
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anil “hnlli always used and vet bid It m*c In knpe 
a .scnlo.” The hinds tiT this school were rnn- 
(iHcaleil under Lite Ohnnlrie* Ar.L in 1(548. 
bill llu* emirl which iiiuiiiigid the confiscated 
lamia ordered nn June 1, 155(1, hinds of other 
chniilrlos In he granted " fur llm flee leaching 
nr children within the lowii,’’ and the Ir.gul 
rcfuiiiuhiLioii, though ihlnyi'd, was ninrle hy 
letlera patent nf June IP, 15511, in whirl) the 
Hchunl in enllerl tin* Librrtl «S ‘ruin ffminiiuilfru/is 
Ilrqiit Jiihrmli. Snli, nr Free (irillliiimr .School 
nf Kins Edward VI, fw llu* iiwirvirtUui nf hnya 
ami ynulh in grammar. At Shrewsbury itself 
it in lint kmtwii exactly Imw llinwhmil,— which 
cerlninly existed lliorr* in the early eleventh 
century* when (Interims Vitnlin began his edu¬ 
cation in it, while in Lhe thirteenth century 
its minder nutuirn as n I'ii|inl di'legiile, tn 
act as n nullie nn an appeal In Home,—was 
niainliiimd. iluL it wan aiipiiniiLly in conner- 
linn with mm nf tin* cnlh'ghile chureheH in 
Lhe Lawn. In IAIII the town annuiils show 
£ 2(1 mud “fur buying u free srluml (lihrnia 
scnlas) Lu he kept within Lhe Inwn," anil on 
Feh. 1 U, Ifi’iS (which Hr. Kennedy iiiiirriirnlely 
iiiuile 1 , 1 . r O), u ehnrler wan granted in tin* mime 
words iin at Stourbridge for a Libera A'ni/n 
(iminmalirnlin U< 7 / 1 * IMunnli Snli. So little 
was this M'liunl free from ecelertia.ilirid runtrul 
that its statutes were In In* uinde, us usual in 
llm char Lew of Edward VI mid Elir.iibrlli, 
with the eommiiL Ilf till! Hinlinp id the dini'esa 
fur ilia time being. Hr. Kennedy foiiiiil that 
under MiilnlcH Hindu in 1A7X a srnle nf udmis- 
idrm fees wiih iiii|m.n?i| from I IK. on the huh nf 
a lord down In •Id. mi the miiii nf a burgess 
unli-HH lie was " nrit of nliilHy,” when he wan 
Lii In* free, he argued that, if a free Heliunl 
meant a gratuitous Hi-lninl the statutes were in 
cnntmveiiLimi nf the* chador, and therefore 
Libera in llu* Hairier did mil mean grsluilmiH. 
)lut llii.H iH due In nut seeing the dintinelinti 
between Luitinu fees and entrance few. At 
Hie free school of Mnnehexler (IfdA) following 
St. I'aid'a (Kill)), the founders Lhemsclvi;s im¬ 
posed ndinissiim fees ns lint being counter In 
tin- fiTcdnm of tin* Bidtunl. Bn in llu* free 
grammar school of Hexham fees were imposed 
on Ihuse uutflide the pnrisli, to provide for Hog¬ 
ging instruments; "the srluml m lister's ferules 
shall he 4*., la. fur every quarter day." Al 
Hcrlford in HiUfl llu; fruunlcr said that the par¬ 
ent of every free scholar " sliidl pay 2d. t|iinrlerly 
for hmimiH and I2d. far the whole winter (nr 
fire mnl candle. 1 ' A free selinol inrntiL fmi 
teiiHiiiiR, anil imlbing mare. ' Ah n free pass to 
the theater nieiiiiH a tree aniL only, ami linen nnl 
enlille nun to free eluukrmnn, free program, nr 
free refri’BlunenlH. hh freedom from tuition fees 
did not include free birching, free bonks, fren 
fires, free lights, or freedom from admission 
fees paid for entering n buy's name. 

between twenty and thirty free griinminr 
schools of Edward VI were founded by Hinder 
of Edward VI, nml eurne eight under Philip 


and Mary. They were apparently regarded ns 
successful institutions, since about 120 were 
founded in the forty-three years of Elimibelli; 
the great majority, ns in previous reigns, being 
not new foundations, Imt preexisting fee 
schools, made free, revived or reemhiwed. The 
name process went mi umlvr James I and up la 
the end of the seventeenth century. During 
the Coininiiuweidlh (KMIMflOO) a mdireiiblo 
clmnge tank place in Llm greater importance 
given La English grainnuir and nmllieinnlics 
and writing. Hut llu; free school was still in 
vogue. Even n» late as 1720 the llev. Unger 
Kay endowed a free Rrninnuir school nl 
lliiry in LiuicnNliin;, free for the youth burn 
in tile Lowu and (like Waller of Merton nearly 
.100 years liefure) free for Ida next of ldn wher¬ 
ever they lived, by his Hlfttules he expressly 
explained that while saying Lhe sclniul 
was free, '* tliis was nut to debar Lin; muster nml 
usher from that common privilege in all Free 
■Schools or receiving Presents, lien e vole lines, 
(iraluilirs, etc., from lhe scholars their 
pnrenlH nml friends,” nml " besides the uhiiiiI 
cork-iienny al .ShrovrLidi’,'’ lie ordered two 
days in Lhe year fur lhe free scholars 11 to 
present the muster wiih a piece of money." 
lie lixcd the amounts of this present nt 2 s. (Id. 
lu ns. for llm muster nml Is. to 2 s. (Id. fur the 
usher ; anil this was besides 2s. PH. onimnri* fee, 
and fid. n year for repair id llu; snlinu) windows. 
In 174(1 lie extended lhe freedom to nil living in 
the parish, wherever horn. Tills fmiuihillou 
wiih plurril under Llm Lulehigr* nf five pursuns 
vx ojlirio, so Unit redi’Ninulieiil emitrol was mil 
diminisheil, though the rigor of freeilum 
from luitinu fees wan clearly being iimlrnniliod 
hy llu; priielire of voluntary dnunliiins, which 
by cuNinui Inul hcemiu! ruuipulsory. AL H’in- 
eiicsler tills ciistoin had prevailed so far LluiL, 
in Miiile nf llu* express words or the sliilnLifl 
forlmhling nny payment, every " pore mill 
needy Hchohir” paid Xll) a year lo the lieiul- 
nmsti'.r. Though in J 77(1 the custom was 
solemnly condemned hy the Visitors ns a 
grave senmlnl, the only rcHidl was that words 
were ndilcd to the sclimd hill mi Hint the item 
appeared na " gratuity, il allowed." At last 
a tpinh'r-cunacienreil hem I man Lor, Dr. Goddard, 
in l RIM, gave X2ii,0tl(l, the ilicume Lo lie paid 
to llm headmaster in lieu of the gratuities, 
because " it him been such a distress of cim- 
scienri; to receive Llie money I am dc ten nil mil 
no llendmauler in future shall Huffer the same." 

Oddly enough, while in Queen Amni's Lime 
the free schonls received u great iicci'ssioii from 
the fiiimilitLiiiii of nliurity scIiiiiiIh (in which nut 
only Iren edurnlhm, but free chi thing, and in 
many enaes fm; board mid lodging, was given), 
in Lhe grout iliivelopmcitt of eleinenluiy aeliouls 
in Llm latter part of George Ill's reign (1780- 
1820) fees, though only Ir/. ur 2 d. a week, wero 
i m ji used. 

but mcnnwldle the free education in the 
gmiuiiiur schoul hud become a burdcu inste|l.(|| 
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nl a privilege. Will'll ilu* uleans nf Ira 
iuereuml, Hie larger Hi-lmnls, from Wim-lw-sirr 
iiiiiI lilim ilnwnwiirilH, in wliieh » fairly Niih- 
Hlunlial " Rrulnily 11 wus impnsiil liy ru-iimii fur 
llie Iiluniliiili anil lurRe, pnyiueuls were • \- 
iieieil fur liuuriliiiR, iillnulr'l all llie rielter 
eliiKHe-1 Ililn a few lily schnuls. Tlie-*e l*f|i;*li 
In arm gull- In Iln*n»r»«-lvi-n Hu- exelnsive lille 
lif I'lihlie SiIiiiiiIh. In llie smaller Rriiininar 
m-lamls lii-ree rimlesl.s am**’ lw In Ilu; rXlejit 
(if llie frm|nm fmiii tuition fee*. 

Ill pmi-law nf lime, nn llie value nf Innliey leul 
flllii'll, |||I‘ rlirlilWlm-lllH lllllllie hir llie hlllRle 
master ami usher for purely rln-tsieiil iiHrueiinii 
nf i-Iussi-h uf lliirly-live In Iifl.v prnvnl wholly 
insiillieii'nl fur lem'liiug tin* iiimierniis inlifi- 
liulliil siilijrrls, 1’reneli, Kli|>|ish. msilIn-in;■ Iii <, 
uinl wiener, wliieh m rrHsilale minniuiis 
inuslers Uinl .slniill ilusn's; llie lYer wliuul 
lieeaiue mi iiu|iussiliilily. Al I lie einl nf llie 
I'iuliIri-iilli renlury llie ("niirl nf I'lmnrrry 
Iu**l llie iljllinilly liy hnl'IiliR dial, llie free* 
iliilil Hilly eMi'iulril In llie Ieai'liiiiR nf l.alin 
uinl (iri'ik, a ileeisimi wliieh liail llie re- 
ninrkalilr r/firl nf iweliirliuir fruin ll/e *elmuN 
llie piinrrr rlusm-s whn iliil miL wall! In learn 
elassira uinl iliil wanl in Irani llie other mill- 
jeels, i'M|iei:inlly Fuglisli uinl miiliiiielie, fur 
’.vliieii firs jnnri' nr less lieavv were impiiseil. 
Ifeiire till! i-rv Ilf ruliliiiiR llie imnr im<l 
liiTiieli iif Irnsl, fur wliieh Dr. Kenm-ily ileviwil 
his hiim-sKful Inil wlmlly false answer. The 
I’niirlH never miii|*leil ii Mill llie ilillinilly 
wliieh llm law rmirls were UliaMi 1 In sinlvr 
Was ineL liy (he eslahlisliiueiil hy I'ailiuiiieiil, 
fruin ISII'J lu 1*7-1, nf r.iMiilnis-iiiiiis willi Ji-i>ih- 
lalive iiuwcrs, llie piililie whimls euiuiiiis.iinu, 
llie iiinhiweil Hiiinuls mill llie rharily raunnm-- 
simis, a-liieh mvepl nnviy tin* pretense uf free 
wlniiils, iliipinnl fees uf Nilhsliililinl uiilimiilH 
fur 1 'ihieulinii, reluiniiiR freeilmn mily fur 
a eerlain innnlier nf free selmlais, Rein-rally 
fruin a liinileil area, Heleeleil |«y ei»Mi|«i'lilimi. 
After (la* eleiaeiilary wIiiiiiIh were inaifi! five 
hy slate iiilervi'iiliuu, uinl Imfri- pnwers over 
hi'lumls were Riven, in J.V.IIi uinl I'.mJ, in liirul 
anLlmrilies, a inuvenieiil fur free seriiiulury 
selinnls riRaiu hi-Ruii. If llu- Stale nr the 
lneaUly is pri-pan-il In 11 mI llie nen-ssary fuiels 
liy Rrunls iiii-rensiiiu with the ili'lii.iluis r,r llu- 
lime mul llu* iillinln-rs in llie si-hunls, il can 
nf eniiise ensure freeiluin. Mm ii nmy have 
In enlisiih-i- ivlu-llier llu-whiiul-i ivliieli il liiulus 
free will uMiail llie pupils il wishes In aiiruel 
In llu' *-i|>liii-i-mIi am| early uini-n-i-nlh n-niiirii s, 
wla-re I lie f|i-i'r|i,lii iif llie nrlnails was•nii-i , i-s>fu||y 
ll[lhelil IIV |lli|li|lrir |i|'e.-si|rr Uinl llu* liluRIlilmil Ilf 
(III- ewlnwilient, llie hi'ininls Mil III fell ililn lie- 
eiuli-nee, i,-, I In - rii'lii-r elns-e-i ili-i-rli-il I In-in 
fur fi e-imyinR seliuuls, where lin y rrnihl gel llu- 
Yiniely anil le neln-rs I lie v wanieil; Mini llii- 
jnmri r i-i'UM-il In value wlnil i-unhl In- hml fur 
uuHiiiiR, when- llu-y nnly nii-l i-aeh nilier, mul 
where Iheiv wus uu real iinliniim-nl fur llu- 
leaeherri Lu ilu llu-ir In-sl. H’ln-llier in (In- 
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fulnrr Hu m- ilillienllii < ran lu- nvi-rnnue re¬ 
mains fn tie seen, fly flie .‘’eiuuiliiry SeJuinl 
UeRiilaliuiis (MHI'.I) all fer-i-lirirRiiiR sehniilo 
tu i|iialifv fur llu- liiulu r Ruvi-riuiieiil Rraiils, 
IIIU-I, aiiinim nlln-r rniiililiniiH. ulfi r fri-i;- phiiuiA 
in pupils i nieriuR finm pulilie I'li iuenliiri- 
m'IiiiuI", Hu- uuiuIht •■nlinariii* In jun ‘-’A per 
■ i HI nf Hi>' l-nlal iuuuIh i uf pupils it>liuiI.L imI In 
Hie seliiml in llie jin viuus year, Ah il rri»||ll 
uf Iliis nuasiire, mul llu- rise in 1 1 1( . i-n^L nf 
iiiaiiili-ii.'iiien ,-jiuI (-,|iii|j|iieui. p-reoiuhiry 
M-lumls, fee- appear al. pren iil in In- risiiiR. 

A. b\ ]. 

Amrkican Usage. In inli.uial Aim-iii-a 
the lerni a|ipe:irs fieipn-ully, uinl lias Ini In 
Various iuli i pn latinlis, as in I'.'iirIuiiiI. Wliile. 
as in I'.uRlaml, lhe In in has ln-en inliirpreLeil 
liv si iuIi nls in a viiriel v nf ways, a ran fnl ex- 
iiUiinniiuii uf llu- Ineal reenrils, wliieh are imw 
iiviiilalili- in priiil. ili'lii'ule Hull llu- li-nn " free" 
was ii'ii nn'il iu innii-i-tiun willi si-lmnls ux- 
re|ll ill the Si-lise nf free frull) hlilimi I’lllirRes. 
HihurIi hiieli si'liii'ils win- Iliil iilwaVh mi¬ 
ller the ilirri'l. nui I ml nl imr ilirei-||y siippurleil 
hy llie Ruvernnmil, in nllwr wnnls, a free 
arhnnl was uni. nei i -.sarily a (uililii’ m'himl in 
(lie Inter H-e nT llie li rm. The eurliesl, i-vi- 
ilniie we have is Mini nf llie Muslim Tulin 

..I, HKIfi, when it in Maleil llial llie rielnT 

inliiil'iiimlh Rave “ I'lwunfs llie niiiiiileiiiinre 
uf u fn ** hi'liuiiliiiivler fur llie yniilli with us." 
A few years laler, Dill.nl the iiiinhluiriiiR I nun 
uf Di-illmiii, (In- iiihnliilriiilM “ iliil with uuuni- 
lii'ii im rniisi-iii ilerlnre hy vnale llieir williiiRin s* 
In |ir<im>ili’ llial wurke pmuiisiim In pal inn 
iheir liuii'ls lu pinuiile niuiiileiiiiiiiT fur a 
Free Ni'hiiiilo in imr *uii| Tnwin-" This was 
prnhiilily nn eleiiieiilury as well as a l.alin 
Rriiiiiuiar se|uml Mill llu-re is rm iiiieslimi 
lull 1 1 irit llie lerin wii.H ulsii useil in riiiineriinii 
wiih llie I'lenn-nliiry sehiinl, ns is iinlii'nlnl 
liy tin- fnlliiwiiiR i-'OM-rpI fruin llie Mnslun 
refill li- nf IIISII. " The Maine ilny il was vnlj-il 
hy ye iiiliiiliitnuis yi Lin* Name fTmiill.n* willi 
Vi* fu'livl lin n miihiili-r nf it pviile one ur limn* 
I'Vi-e Selumli-s fur the li'iieliiliR ' 1 nf I'liililri'li lu 
wrile fc Cypher within ihis Inwni*. 1 ’ 

In llu- nHier I'uluiiies llu- 1 eriil was ufleli lisnl, 
Imi iim-i fri'ipu-nlly in nmnenlinu with (lie 
l.alin Rramiunr Kelmuls. As musl nf lliesi* liail 
elulnvvuieiilH uf miuii' rhnrai'l it, ur were hllji- 
pi,iii'il hy i-iiulriliiilhiiis, they were usually 
“ free," Mid even here tin* use uf llie term 
was Huiiieliiiirs iiiiiliiituiiiiN, jin is iiulieiilial hy 
llie I'nli 11-|||| Miiury n-fere live nf Meverly, will'll 
lie hi al'-s llial "l In-re wire " I rails nf liilul, 
linii-n-.-, mul 111In-r Hiinu-I Ri nnl i-i| Lii free si-linuls 
fur llu* i-i|i|i-i*liim uf eliililn-n in iiimiy purls uf 
llu- euunlry; mill milue Ilf llu hi- are mi InrRe. 
Hull nf Iheiiisi-lvi-s ihev are a liaiulsinui' luaill- 
Ii hiiiii i- lu a uiasii-i'; lull llu- aihliliimal allnw- 
mm- wliieh Rimileiiu-ii Rive willi llieir hiiiih 
rem|i-l' them a eimiforluhle sillmislenn*. These 
seliimls have lu eji rmiiiili-'l hy llu- leRimies uf 
well iiii'lim-il Reiilleiiieii. ... Iu till oilier 
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nliuiOrt, When! such endowments have lint 
licen .liresitly iimdo, llie people jnin unil build 
hl'IhioIh fur their children, where they rimy 
Irani oil very cany terms.” Sn iL is evident the 
tuition was ]ntiiI in " free Helmuts,” hut only 
hy children nf wealthy gentlemen. Tlie term 
11 Tree (‘ilucntiriu " win also Hinnnwhut ninhign- 
uilH, lint lie ilimlit it in used here in the sensii of 
“ liberal ” nr higher eilueiitinn. In the statutes 
nf the Hmilhern aulnnies, relating Lu the eilnen- 
Liuii nf (jrpliiiii.H, the following phrase hit urn 
repeatedly: “lluL if the esLaLe he ho menu and 
iui'oliHiilcridilf. Unit iL will nut reueli lu a fren 
nluciiliim, then the orjilmii in in lie hound nut 
Lonome manual Lrnilr: till ime nnd twenty years 
nf age, 1 ' etc..(Virginia, Ar.t IT, 7Lli or (’innunm- 
weiillh, December, lOiift). Thin in .HUh.sLanliully 
n.s iL appears in miliso(|uont nets. lh-nviuus to 
litis time, Himilnr emielinenLs line the phrase, 
"extends not to «i vc them blooding” an that 
"free edueiiLinn 11 mill " breeding ” are <jvi- 
lienLly lined to signify lihornl edueatiuii. 

In llie early nineteenth century free .school 
been in ph Hyiiunymoiiu with charily .school, and 
though it wan uml to avoid the uppruhriuin of 
the oilier term, it Ims nmnn Lo have much the 
Hiime stigma attached to it. Thus in IHO.’i the 
" Free SO mol SoeieLy " was esluhliHlied in New 
York Oily " for the education of hiioIi poor 
children ns do not belong or are nut iu-ovided 
for liy any religious widely.” lint in 1K20 the 
title wiih changed to " l’ublin Helmnl Society, ” 
to.avoid the uppriihnouH term and also to 
permit charging luiLion for pupils who were 
idile lo pay. lint this aliurgn only aeren- 
Ltnlcd llie social diserimiiiatiim, and after the 
very existence of Llie society was threatened, 
nil Luitlon charges were nholished and the 
hcIiooIh again hern mo free in 1832, hut ruLniurd 
Llie term ‘‘public" in preferuneo to " frue." It 
was Luii years more hefore the ciLy itself took up 
olficinlly the respoiiHihilily fur schools, and not 
uiiLii 1853 Unit the schools of Llie I'uldio Seluiul 
•Society were turned over lu the city school 
hoard. The clisorimiiuition caused hy tuition 
cliiirRes survived longer in rural regions than 
in the city, and were not finally abolished by 
slatuLe unLil 1807, after an agitation of three or 
four dccanlcs of free schools. In some states 
the final establishment of “ free ” schools, ns 
contras ted with public schools, did not occur 
until lifter Lhis date, mid in general, uulside uf 
New England, this stage nf compulsory free¬ 
dom from tuition charges was not ronehml until 
after the Civil War period. 

See, fur details, the orlieles on llie various 
sliileH nf the American Union; ami on the edu- 
entiniiiil nyslem of the various cimntries; also, 
Cost ur KiurcwnoN; Oiii.oniai, Pmuiuii in 
Amkiikmn Education; Fj;i;h; P unui: Sciiiioi.h. 

I 1 . M. 

IWnmnceH i — 

nance. P. A. Inaliliiliaual /tistery of Yirciiii'n m ffir 

Xrvenleenlh Century, Vol. I, (New York mid Lim- 
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Jackson'. fl. L. 7'An Drrrhpmnit nf Hehonl «S'nji|in rl m 
f.'iilnniut Ma^Anrhimtln. T.-iinlicrs ( % i>IIiiri\ (Tilinn- 
hin University. ('■iiiLrilniUuus In ];'d«ioiiLliiii, Nr. 
2,1. (New York, lflllll,) 

Lkaiiii, A. h\ Ktigliith Sehmiln ill llie llt'fnrinntion. 
(WMinliwlpr, (Mill.) 

fire we, A. M. Kliitthrtlnin firniumnr Nehoah, (New 
Yurk, iur«.) 

FREE SCHOOLS, SUPERINTENDENT 

OF.— .See SueniirNTKNiiUNT ur Sunn ui.h. 

FREE TEXTBOOKS. — Sen, TnxTimoim, 
Fncu. 

FREE TRANSLATION. —See Latin, 
Mktiiiiiih nr Tkaiuiino; Miidkiin Lankoaokh 
IN TIIR Huh a on. 

FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. — A seetiim of 
the War Department establiahiul at the time 
of Llie Civil War in the United Milieu, Lo deal 
with the different plumes of the negro problem 
which then cropped up. A Bureau of Emanci¬ 
pation tv us proposed in Congress in J SON, hut 
failed to be enacted; in the same year u com¬ 
mittee of impiiry suggested a lemporuryhurc.au 
11 for the improvement, protection, and employ¬ 
ment of refugee frewlmnn." A hill passed hy 
Congress iii 18(14 for Llie establishment of a 
Bureau of Freedman in the War Department 
mine to imtliiiig, but in Folmraiy, IflUfi, a hill 
for Llie iwtaliliHhmrmt of a Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedman, anil Abandoned Lands was passed, 
and this was planed under the War RepurL- 
miuit. It was to lie. muinluinoil Lhrouglioul 
the war and one year thereafter, ami was lo 
have " the supervision of ami inanngnirienL of 
all subjects relating Lo refugees mill freedmon.” 
In IKflO iLs ijowers were morn fully ilolined and 
extended. The work was placed in charge of a 
chief Riiinmissiimer, (Iciicnil Oliver 0. Howard 
(r/.i'.), with power to appoint assistant cnin- 
inissioneiH in different ilistricls. One nf the 
chief objects nf the Ilurcuu was the estidilish- 
ment of hcIiooIh, mid one of the. curliest nets was 
the iiitrridnnlifui of hcIiooI traidicm Rum the 
North. By the extended powers granted in 
1KW>, Cmifwlmvltt public properly could he sold 
nnd used for tulucnLioiiai purposes. The 
general work of the Bureau came Lu an end in 
1SfiU; liul the educational work was carried on 
beyond that dale. The Uurcnu cooperated 
largely with benevolent aKSoeiations, and su 
far ns was possible encouraged support of 
enloretl Heliums by the frocilmen themselves. 
Stale Hujieriuleiulcnts of edueiilion were iiji- 
poiiited. The Ninth Sani-Aiinwil Itcpnrl nn 
iSVAfin/s fur Fnalmrn, issued in 1870 liy Llie 
fiunural Hiipeviiitendenl nf Sehnols of the 
Bureau, J. W. jVIvoril, gives Dm following 
iigiires nn the progress nf I'lhicalioii of the 
colored people. Tlicrci wore 2(i77 day nnd night 
.hcIiooIh, with 3300 lencherH (of wliom nearly 
18(10 were cohircil), and MD.flHl pupils in at¬ 
tendance. The frccdinen maintained wholly or 
in part IftM of Lite day and night schools, and 
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nsmed STC luiddmE* TV- average 

aM^mJanrrf' nf pupil” *a» "** j»it mil, Sf'il ,.M.( IVl 
b» I'fli'l in l-uiJi^n 1*v ill*' |rivdrri< , ft. v*h«i id«i 
jwnd a 1 ul a,r nf Ic-iirlui* salmicm. 

I'iiiflv'* iel>l high iwfinuK will) rVU jnp>l», 
w i-r>‘ in i.jN iiaU>»M, find i.J lh««i-. rln-rii wrrr 
»-T.|(<-ji.-a iiK.J omvi'i'.Mlif'*; iIutp »<)«' in a*l>li- 
liji.ii ihiiJy-lhm*' iinl'l*irkl wlinr.1*. mill an 
ihIstwv «'(T?l> j«i|*ili>. I 'huiu Itm five y«w 
nf )I« work, III" lt*irp*i| JMl.ril.'f.fl.V* .Vi, >.f 
wliir-li a rnmidi-rahle |iarl n.-iil In rdimatii.iml 
irVi.OiHI **f III** mini ranm fmm 
iln fnrdnwu llirmwln-j). Tlii* Hunan ilia* 
helped in give i lii* menu KtnnirtiimiY for (rm 
t'ir|iir , nli<ni, nm| al'in fiiimlisris**! iJm .Sinnlli with 
si av«|j-in «■} jinlvlir dilnviilarv rd Ural I mi. In 

addilimi. ilif* iivnlilMlinn* f»»r liiglmr Iraming, if 
lin y did mil rio'ivo nmlrrial »uji|hii 1. a l nny 
rail- 1 had ili* full .'m-<>nian r mri*l nf ihe Unn :m, 
and il HW< al I his periml llcil AHdiiM, l'i”k, 
nml 1 Inward ri*iv»T»iliri» and ilmnpimi liudi- 
Iuit wi rr »i»lalili*lni|. 

A«leieM«4:. 

lium'ei t>f IIWuhm-*. Kn^'lni'ii. ami Al«n*l<m»*l IsmvU. 
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FREEDOM. ACADEMIC,--Tlic freedom 
In imrli in higher iit«|iliiiii*n» of learning wcll- 
Ihiiiighl-oui principles nnd (Inniuii Hint led truth, 
nr in direct lliu wmcli fur Uusw without ilia 
inlerfermcr! nf |in|ilirnl. luirrMirmlir. nr rcli- 
Biuii" nnlliririly. In n'n«nL linu-s ■vNlririiniiH 
iiinm till# freed run mow* fri‘ipn>nll,v nrim* ilmnmli 
liiniUilinna plnml upon I lie imli vnluul insl rurlur 
l«y ilir udiniutalralivi* luilluiriliiw* nt tin* uni- 
vcrniiy nr college ilndf. In ils origin llu* right 
ivns «imilly llinl nf “ inlcmnl jiirisdii'linn " 
grunted liy I'upi? nr inniiiirdi. (Sun llniviT- 
niUi.n.) In iniHlrrn linuvi lln* right nml llm 
nnimirlfil with iln Hininteimure luivn 
mwunird ipiiu* ili(Ti>r«*nt fnrniH. 

In llu 1 iimill, lln* rpii'ininii nf nnnlrnilr In'n- 
■Iiiiii fulls williiu lln* Nlrnggli' fur frmlmn nml 
(IhiiirIiI, i.r. nf Mr in iti fir impiiry. In |inrL, ii 
iK-lnugs Ui llm puliiinil RlniRnle fur Urn right 
In free hiutcIi nml jitiltlienlinn, n niiivcnii'iiL 
innrr* rloHrly conm-cUul with llm Hciimlilio 
fllruKttli!, Imwovi'r, limn is ummllv n'Ciigiiizi’il. 
IT idens uiiil HniiMiLifii* iiifurinnlinn wm* mi 
iilmlrncl nml iuiiu-numnl uh In luivu mi Inuring 
ilpfili mii'iiiI jiriuUici', nr if nnciiil iiinliliiliiiiiH 
wi'ir mi iilimlie run! lii'xihli' ns In iu>h]iuiiiI rnmlv 
lui'Vcry inlolluiiLilnl I'lnuigi’, fn'i'ilnin nf llmuglil 
mill f'xpri'miiiiii mmlil mil Imvi* in In- lumglii. 
ill a gri'iit urici*. Uni niiu'i*. wieiul life ri'Klft 
ii I ii ii i n luirlv nf (himIiiiiih, nr iHiirrx, wlili-li liuvn 

f in*ni iimrliii nml wliirh lend in pi-mtHl hiinply 
uirmimi llicy liuvn nxislerl, nml wliieli rrnini 
iiluuiHi'i ilia iiiiiovn (nr, llm iiivenlnr, tin* re- 
fommr. Urn (iroiilmL nf diAiige have licen rc- 
gnrdcd with mupicion mill dinlikc. Moreover, 


n].-,T** uliirli, in ih-ir origin, wen* r|ciilr> llnti- 
mir-id nr pnn-ly ini«*llr^iini(. U-ATinr ji pari nf 
in* nV Kem-rnl inl<-l(irliiiil jillilmlf, nml 

in Use nwili.-ftliuii I'bwrlrMii' nf ludiil, 
Tlui* s-^lr.mniiiiral and gr*igriipl)ieal nh a* llial, 
lalnii l«y lln iiHalvr*, hml iii.< direel m.mil nr 

H*einl iiu iiiiuiR l^’paine hi fii«n| wiili mniikiiul'-N 
riliftinin* ami Mi"inl I’Miwvpiidin* llial nl Hie. 
U« naiftwn**’ lln- r|iaiiR«”» (n-li' l inri»U nl in a 
pn<cl>*M nf w’ienr. * jwrjunl in nmiiv like 
iln allark ii|m.ii llm /•■nr.iLnI i«>U llm finnlft- 
nieiil»l imiriil nml nligimi* niiiviiliniis nf ln»u- 
kunl. Tim wapm- *iliinliini rmirred, llnuigh 

ttill* li'at* inlrusily, in I lie *Mis-urr* nf life i||inii 

llm pniiiuilgJilinii nf llm Ikiriviniaii ilmnrii'M. 
.**iiirr wluiids ninl riil|ejj.«« nm .uneinl inslilu- 
liiiiis, Piippi.rle.l dinrlly uiul iiidin-i-ilv nl puli- 
lie rspciise nml nji|Mviling In (In * Hi'imral jnililir 
fnr eliiihin*. fviiluTr# i>f llm Riimr.d nnilliel 
nm iimvilnldy rvlli'nlml in llmm. 

llv llm nnhir*' nf i|ip i*n)M’, iliwpiiimi rrKiird- 
»nn infriiiRi'iimiil nf llm lilmriy nf llm (nu lmr 
In innrli or dUrii>w dnilrimn hnwlile in llm 
rn«lnmar>' Indiefs nf llm mimmimly ni'i»e in 
HiilijeeiM olid parlji nf miliji-i'l.* I]i:i4 nre i»i , icn- 
linrjilly lunvl. Tliin nm«n« dim Meirnlifiis 
npininn Is divided; or, if llm nnv ilnelriim is 
mm nf gmiL iniprirlmiee, llmi llm wcighi nf 
urmnLirm nutliurilv iw IvoxUle. Tlmn llu* imn- 
deiniu iiuHjLuiiun inni nllege ilml llu* uliji r iimi. 
«liln doctrine is nuL Milfmieillly well cslnldisln'il 
In justify iui clnflsroom prnimilRBtiuu. In sm li 
cimes, il is rliilmrd Unit Llm twiclier who inlrn- 
lUiri's it is mil using Ins right in lilmriy «*r inis-l- 
Ipi-(iiiiI llninglit mill cxpreasinli, l»UL is rather 
cngngeil in ii priipiigaiiiiii id iiis privnlc niiiniuiis. 
Ihirring lln* nises (ninri- nflen fniinrl in Ainoricn 
(Inin i lsewlmre) nf Mippn.-vil ihli rferi-lll’e liy il 
founder nr Inrjie lieiudimlur in mu tiers when 1 , 
lie linpprlix In niive slrnlig piTsninil inleresM. il 
will In* fiiinni, ni'i'iinlingiv, llml. Um ipieslinii 
of vinliilinn nf imiiileniie In eilmn I'nnies up in 
Hi'ienci'H nml Uipies llml lire in n •'■■luliiimi nf 
furmnlUm nr rnjud irundiiuis - - ns llm Uisinr»«* 

B - ' n nf lliis urliele diuiKUHlriiles. line run 
' I'liiii'i'ivi* llu* ipmsiiiiii Innv midiig in 
lliusi! pnrliuiiH of ma (Ill’ll in lies, pliysii-s, elmiiiis- 
Iry, elc., Mini nre genernlly rm'iignizml in lie 
esinhlirthed, 

lleganliiiK ipii'slioiiH Unit full williiu llm 
delnitidile luiihlle gmiimis (ipirslinun willi u 
bciiring iipnit vciniiiiiiii', polilieal, iinirnl, or 
religinus prim lice and lielirfj the fidlnwiiig prin- 
ciylvH limy In* Uid down. (II There is u murked 
dilfi-reiice linhveeii iiislilnlimis wliirh lay dnim 
in n Keimiiii* iiniverriily nr sdi'idilm slnlns, 
nml iIiiihi* wliidi rxisl for llm mikr of uphold¬ 
ing ii set nf tennis iigri'riilile In n rrrlniu dims. 
Whul would lie. u viuluChm uf iieiidemie fn edum 
in Llm fiirmer ruse is mil iirmwitrily so in llu* 
1 niter. iliiL it Hiiuuld he nmde dear llml ihe 
Inller lype nf iiislilnliuii lines nnt iluiin in 
exist fur tlio tlisrnvrry mill leudiing of lmlh 
impiutiidly, hut fur llm propuguiulii of cerium 
dnclrincH — mi adinissinn thnl few iiisliliUioim 
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ill present nre willing lo make nbnut themselves. 
(2) Tim relative miiLurily of Llm students in a 
point of nliviims moment. Certain discussions 
Llint would lie poiTcelly proper, llmt indeed 
arc cilunullninilly indispensalilR, wiLh students 
uT ft nurliiin degree of progress might lie uninl- 
visaldc wiLli yuungcr pupils. The attempt Lei 
make ft Used line of dm mire ft linn between 
colleges Mini arc aiiiiply Leaching institutions 
and LIiohd that make n point of research ih not, 
however, justified. The results and Hpirit of 
research urn Hindi n general pnrfc of the intel¬ 
lectual life of llm present day that an instilu- 
lion whieh madn swell ft diHtinctinn a eriLerinn 
of what was nilnwahln and unidhiwahlc in the 
1‘liiHHnimn would cimfcNN lo a dogmatic and 
unscientific- trniul. (3) There, is an-obvious 
difference helwenn leaching as final wlmt is 
.Hlill under discussum among scientific men 
themselves, anil presenting llm waine matter 
impartially Lo kIikIcmiLh, though with n ilcfinitu 
indication nf wlmt llm inslnmtor's own views 
me. An inHtiliilioii Mini even indirectly dis- 
cmimgi'H llm latter course on disputed e.conoinin 
ami Hocinlngii-itl points virtually Hiirremlnrs iLs 
(diiim In lie eondueled in llm n[iirit of a univer¬ 
sity, whose murk is love riT triilh. Even tlm, 
expression of individual npiuinn on mutters 
beyond llm possibility of immediate scientific 
aellleiimuL is heller Limn an ntinosphere which 
restricts presi'iitalirm In llm cmiventiniinlly 
sellled nspeels of a subject, As a matter of 
fuel, where free discussion is permiLled, llm 
student is pretty wive lo cume into wiuLaci 
with curving view.s upon a lupin so thill the 
danger of lining misled hy u nne-sirled preselltu- 
liim of ii niuller is imudi less llmn it seems. 
This iimliinl iilT-selling and supplementing of 
erroneous ideas liy one mini her 1ms heen proved 
in pnlilivid experience In l hi an ndnumlc ground 
for pcniiilling free hpeeeh anil jmlilinnlion, and 
llm same, rensnn applies to cdueulion with 
lilLle (pndilii iilimi. Mucdi of llm popular luis- 
iip]irelmusiou as lo llm " danger of free dis¬ 
cussion nf such topics as, say, mieinlimit in 
college elnssrnmns, uvises from failure In realize 
Llm extent lo whieh mi atmosphere of free dis¬ 
cussion carries with it its own protection 
against uulmlaueeil propagandism. (•!) Ex- 
perienui! shows that in llm present slate or 
thiiigs llm inenaen lo academic freedom is in¬ 
direct rather limn direct. That \s Ui say, 
there is little likelihood that any (rained inde¬ 
pendent thinker will have his ideas suppressed. 
JluI, American colleges have undergone a very 
rapid expansion, dviintmling great inereasn in 
mateiml rcsourcea; the proper iirpiipmeitL of 
library, laboratories, hiiikciiiiih, etc., Iieiiig very 
expensive. Tliis has led liolli lo an aggran¬ 
dizement nf administrative aiitlinrily uml lo a 
direct depcudeni'e upon llm wealthy men from 
whum Llm necessary endowment musL lm oh- 
tniacd. Mince Leaulieis are usually rudnmled 
liy a slrong professional loyalty and esprit dn 
corps, Urn situation has a tendency to make 


them amid touching or expressing views which 
might ulicnaLc llm class or persons upon whom 
Llm development of the institution most ob¬ 
viously depends. An insecure tenure af office 
and uncertain economic sLatus operatn in Llm 
same direction. The chief safeguards ngniust 
Lliosc dangers arc the. increase of tlm scientific, 
spirit of impartial ilirpiiry and the. growing 
solidarity of Leaclmrs and thinkers in different 
hwliLuLions. Mu far as Llm. consensus of scien¬ 
tific c(|inds is huI is Li tilled for Llie ilTesjionsililc 
action nf admiuislraiiva superiors ns the. finnl 
court of appeal, tlmrc is little danger of either 
exploitation of personal opinions or of infringe¬ 
ment upon that intellectual liberty which is the 
essence of university life. J. D. 

Germany, — In the sense that the limitn- 
lions under the uniform control or scholasticism 
and Catholicism were so strong that attempts lo 
go beyond them were rare, llm German Uiiivor- 
nilies of tlm Middle. Ages enjoyed considerable 
JjchrJrcihcil. Aside from these general ecclesi¬ 
astical and scholanlic limitations, there wafl 
no preamp lion as Lo what should he. 
taught, tlm maxim being qumpiis praemumtur 
him ns. Tlm IliTiirnuilimi, however, hrougliL 
with it a great change in tlm nttiLudc toward 
education, ami particularly In the universities, 
Jin lit now etune lu lie, regarded as instrumenlH 
of eontrnl. At tlm universities were educated 
llm future clergy nml slate officials; Imiice cer¬ 
tain religious tenets must lie rigorously taught 
and observed there, The aim of each petty 
ruler unw lice a me, t« re cure Llm unwind of a 
university in ids Mule. llruec the foundation 
or reorganization nf nuinemus universities in 
(iernmny during tliis period. NoL only were 
new arrivals nml ramlidnlpH far academia 
offices ipinsliimcd on dnclriiml mailers, lint 
m trie liunn were imposed nn llm attendance 
of llm members or n slnle at universities out¬ 
ride Mini slate. Not only were Llm subject 
which should In* lmight proscribed, but lImir 
extent and nnlure was limited. Thus nL Wit¬ 
tenberg tlmrc was n provision for llm teaching 
only of llm Augsburg emifeashm under penalty 
fur breach. At Marlmrg Llm following pre¬ 
vision was included in the Charier: 'MV Imso 
tenches contrary to the word of Clod, let him 
be accursed." Church attendance wns insisted 
upon at mosl universities, and aL JGinigsberg 
attendance. at least nt one theological lecture 
was prescribed for all membera, Melnnch* 
Hioii'h activity in llm founding nr reconstitution 
of tlu* universities was innrked hy tlm uniform 
regulations found in so ninny universities in 
(lurinnuy nl Unit lime. " Science 11 (including 
under Unit term theology, jurisprudence, medi¬ 
cine, language, and (lie liberal arts) was to ho 
" lAlight according to tlm word of dud." 
Denominational universities aviise iih bulwarks 
against heresy. Professors were appuinted and 
paid liy the s'taLes; the examination anil gradu¬ 
ation of students were under Llm supervision of 
Llie governments. Undoubtedly llm Ilcforma- 
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|,iivn rhrrkrd Him Kpri'iul wf llm l[uuiMii>*lu > - 
U'lnli'iii'irfi, ami in I'llwiiliuii, ill any mlr, in- 
Iviwlviml a rrimHmi, wliirli wim iiul brnki-M 
dawn fur Iwn I'l'iilnrii'.-i. Al Mir rnd uf I li>- 
hcvi-uIci-iiIIl rriilury muMiHilinii in llm rmlmliisiir 
mill rrlininiiH rrstriiiiniiH nL Mn: niiiviriiiiw 
brfciui In iiinki* ilscir fell. Cliriiliim Tli'iiiiir-iu-* 
(r/.L 1 .) wan I'lniipi’llril In Iravr L-ipzip lirraijifi* fir 
liUnrkril llir [irinHpli-u "f Mir f'nnrl nml in- 
ainlcd mi lining lirrruiui in liis Irriim-. Sprm-r 
wiih driven frinii L'ip/iK uuM Willvnlirr# 
fur his l'ii'li-wlir IriiMi-nrii*, Fraiirki- by r.i in 
llir Miiuir nay iiieiirml llm npiiM^ilinn uf Mm 
nllirinl llii'i'lunmilH, Tliese and "llmru Iniiinl 
Kiifrly nnili r Mir pmliTliiih nf llm f ’nnrf nf 
Mrninli'iiliiirK, wliirli imw soiii'lit In r*l nlili-h 
il.H iiniinrliiiii'M Mirnnpli u Hal” iinivi-raily 
fiiilinli il mi liberal priuripli-.H. This b-d in llir 
fnillulllliiill nf llir I'liivrinily nf Hull.- in I rl!l I, 
In In? open In member* nf nil di-imminnlimi*. 
Ilrri 1 TliiiiiiasiiM h-i-lun'd in ISrriiinii, I’murkr 
anri'Hil Mir pTmripIvH nf I 1 ml ism, mol I’lwhumi 
Wolf (r/.i'.l lirukr ilnnii llmsi-liiiJn.-Mir pliil"«npliy 
by hi* jir»mnuinv*l riiliimnUsin. wliwh fmiinl i-x~ 
prrwnnn ill his I Vrmiu//i|fr f/r'»/iintr«. Orri'ln- 
iilly Mir Kiirin-i--: wi-rr m-nilem/.i-M; naliiml law 
ufiH iiunli- Mu- basis nf jurinjirmli-i]i’i*; lln- mib- 
jrrlivily uf bi'lirf was iinisli-d iipnii. In 17’il 
llm IJniviTsily nf (fniuinirii wi fumi'li-d ru- 
lin-ly mi ill" prim-ipl' * nf nrudrmm fn-i-iluin. 
lieiiiiiim arirulilir rrsi’arrli was |n-rini 111 ->I riri<| 
riiriniriiKril, nml rvrry family i-ii|i«y»*i| a similar 
fniilnin Jl was a aipii nf Mm linn-s Mini, 
nnly Miirly Yruis ufli-r lln- i-\|nil -imi nf Tlniiiiu- 
wius, Mir 1‘uiversily nf l.ripz.in pr null led 
(inllMi'liriJ In Irrhirr nil Wulfilili fillil> iutjjiIiv 
mill IM-riniiii jiiirlry. Sinn- Mail p'-riml lIn; 
fiiTiiiaii iinivi-rsilm* luivi* i-iijriyml llm fici-driin, 
wliirli nun Mini win, willmni ili-lnrbmmi-. 
Tim slrniaMi nf Mm iiiiivi-rdlm* was rnmiiikr- 
illilv iiii'riiiisi!i| nl Mm lii'uiimiuji nf Mm lasl 
I'l'Hliiry I'.v llm rise Ilf Mm Ihifhrhitixr/nifUn ( 7 .I'M 
Tim fniimltiMuii nf Mn- ITiiv-rsiiy nf lii-rVm nml 
llir [i|i|niinLmi'iil nf VViHmlni vmi ITunilmlilt 
ti/.i’-l WiTr an rnibnibnn-m nl Mm irndilinmi 
wliirli hml In 1 i-n rnl;ililinln'iI. Tin- .1 ufkhruity 
Imd ils lnusl iiiimi'ruiis lidlivrnUs in Mm mti- 
vrsiiii-s. lVlnai llm lli'V'diilmii nf JN-IS Lank 
plili-e, Mm Kill* nf I'niSsin, Frrilrriek Willijiin 
II, nml liia Hii|l|inr(rra nUnhim-il it In llm 
vxuiitfi riUril worship u[ Mir rullivuliiiit nf 
Mn- mini I iiiNlrn'1 nf llir In arl Mar In r im 
Mri/Af'iriinfl. Tlmir nLliLiuU- win will LlUus- 
tmlnl by llm iitlai-ka nml nslrirlinns |i|iii*i-i| 
mi Mm yyiiiiiiisiiiniH ami anrnail urlmnlr. Hul 
Mir iiiiivrrf.ilir,i ivi-rr imw Inn Hlrniin ami rr- 
iiiii iiii'iI imiiiiiar jiyuiiiHl any KiiYrrniimiiliil 
inlri fiTrin-i’, Nnl nnly Imvr Mm iinix'i-mii iin 
urn w a in in-in li-inii - fn-riliiiii, bill puli I irnlly Mnv 
nil' llm innsl ili'iinn-riilir linilira in (■I'riimHV. 
.SrVrrul ill Ii-iii]ilsf, all nf llii-in iiirltiTliml, Imvis 
lirrii iiiinb' in liiniL lliiu frmbiin, nml wlirii 
tin 1 l'riniaiiiii ininisliy itrniilml in u nu-riil riisn 
Mini iik.’iiiI ii-nsliiii nf Mir HiH'iiil-iTi'iiuirriiIii- parly 
wan millii'-iniL rnisnii far rxiiliisiiui fnmi Mm 


IHimLimi nf a univi-rsily Iri’Lnrrr. Mir wlmlr n| 
tlm fiirully nf llir nnivir-.ily r.iiirrrili.-*] riwo in 
n(ipnsilinii In Ibis ilri-ii'mii. 'I'lm nnly h-slrir,- 
Iinn wliirli rail In: i-s;rp-isi‘«l. is iinlip'rl Miraiiyli 
llir mi'lliiiil nf ji[i|iniiiliiii'iil In Mm rlmirn mid 

by llir n i|uiriianiiM fur ulim- rxfmininiiuiui. 
fiii’H in (Imnlnyy lln? unvr-riiiiiriil lina ri-fiisni 
In nllnw any liniilnlinna nr rnnlml. wliirli Um 
i-liurrli nullmrilira arc ilr-innriMiny Tim innsL 
imri'siri' li 'l rm iulurs nf die nnivrr^ilira arc 
lb" I'rival Dni-ipil.i wlin nr.- nnl slnie 

nfliriiils, nml nn- |Knnill"t| In li'lnrc by Mu? 
far nil y, Srii-nn- ami llm l« ar-liiiiK nf ftrii-ni-,. 
nrr fri-r ” hi llir lii rinim ■mivi-milh'*. pnwiiMy 
limn' frrr llmii w.a« llm ilili-iilinii nf (lii>.ar who 
fraimd Mm iTas/mu I‘.ui'*liiiiiinii nf 1 S-Jp, 
EngUml Thi* Iiiipli-.li uiiivi-mlim nf 0 \. 
(md nml l'siinbriilRr iwrinl Muir iiiMi'pi-ml- 

. ... l J .-i|ial mi11ml »l a mi’ i rirl.v |ir rinil. 

Tin; vi.-ws vX)irrwi il Tiv Willinin n[ tlrrani |»/ r.) 
ai>Jiiii?-l lln- anMinrily nf llir I'iiJh- ynim-il a 
rvmlv ImaTini! al Oxford, nml in lT(W Mm inii- 
Vi-r-ity nblniiM'il il-- iu>I ijm-ixIi imi- frnia Mm 
I'npul rrpry.M-nlnMvr, Mm ILislmp nf l.iimnln, 
in llm rli'rlrmi uf lln- I'Iirim-t-lli>r. I'iiinbridur 
Miuibirly bi-i-iimr iiub pi-inb nl uf Mn* llislmp of 
lily in I bill. Da lln- wlinli-, JmWi-vi-r, llm nni- 
Vi-rrilirs «i-rr III!- pr,'il« uf iirMuuluxy, us xvuu 
iiislnnri d by lln- |"-r.- < *''*iiliiin nf IVyi-lif mid llm 
l.nllurds ninl Mir mill rarlirr m rIi-i-i nf Umk<t 
IIih'iih. Tim pnliiir-il iiii|inrl!iii"- nf Mu- nni- 
vi-j*iiir(* wan naiiliimiznl during llir llrfnrmu- 
Iion, lull Miry did mil acrvi? n-s easy IhhIh nf 
llm nmiiiin-lm in Mir pinim vvny lis Mm lii-riiiiiu 
miiv.-r-.ilms. llrnry \‘llt fmiiul u ruiiHidri- 
nld 1 ' ammiiif uf imbpi-ndriil MhiiirIiI nn llm 
ilivnri-1- ■ |■ i•-ulin11, wlii.'b )m rcfrrrrd In Oxfnnl 
nml I'anibridK'*. ninl "lily ulilnini-il u juMpim-nl 
wliirli was milisfin-inry In him by Mm rxi-laaioii 
nf limiiibi-rx frniu mill "I ulinri. Tim Hi'fiiriiin- 
linii was iiilrnilili'i'i] in Mm iinivrrsilii-H, nnl 
wiMimil rl alriiupln, ns was P-suliril by llm 
luinibi r nf m ini.-aim inllii-ri-iils in I':l1 1 mlii-isni 
wlirii .Mary riinm In llm llinmr. Tin- lid ward- 
ini- ('iiiniiiifutioii bud li:ul un iiii|iiirliiiil inilimiiri- 
tai lln- HindiiK nf lln- iniivrryiliru by uliuli-diiiiy 
lln- Hlmly uf vuunn law. T'lm n-saU nf Mm 
Irpjsluljnii nf Mm MixLn-llMi I'riiliiry w«h In 
iiiUiiiliii'i? lla? iinpin.iui.il nf Irsls un hlndrnls, 
fi llnws, uinl lirftds nf i'hIIi-ech ill linlli univi-mi- 
lm.s. Tim- i-rrh-smslii-ul iidUu-urr rmiliiuu-M In 
iiirrru.Hi- in Mm nrxl mil ary, wlmn Lin.l ri-iin- 
puml Irils, iu-dsli-il ii n iilU-inUiliu- univrr- 
nilv si-hiiiihh, nml rriufnrri-M llir lin-nsiiip nT 
IrurliiTH by rli-rii iil lUiMinril v. Hy llm I 'arnliin- 
Hlnluli-H ( 1 UHHI il bci-niiirr ifn- duly nf llm Virr- 
('linimi-llur In Sufi-Rimril llm iirlllinlnxy of (hr 
|iul|iii, Tim (rniliiimiH rainlili.-ilmd nl Miis 
pi i-md i-niiliiiiii-ii until Llm luiddli? nf Mm lusl 
I’l-iilnry and i-s*i nIdinla-.l llm iiimvriiii.-u as 
inn Lriniii'iil m nf llm AiiKlii’im Chnri'li, I'nlii■- 
cully lln* rffi-ri wan llir miiiic, im wrw illunl rninl 
by llir Tory iiHi’fiiilcm-y at llm anivi-rsiiii-s 
iluriiiR llir i-iRlili-riilli i-niliiry, in spilt- nf llm 
iiiLcrrermcu with lliulr lilmrlira by Juinrs II, 
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who nLlimiplod In secure the selenlinn nfaomc large centers for study mid nut lined in tlio 

llijiiianints Lo fellowships run! masterships of projects of V. Dtirtiy (f/.p.) 11 ml .1. Million fo.iO, 

colleges al Oxford Liml Cuuiliridgi'. The effect Under the direction of Si. Liunl the change 

of the imposition of religious tests mid null- was runlizc.d in iLh liroiul linos by the decree of 

HcripLirniH was in exclude dissenters from the Minister Unhid (Dec. 2S, 1KK5) mill llie liars 

imivnrHiLii’H for nearly Ihrce eenliiries; there, nf April 28, und July 10, 1S!10, which 

were tests oil umiriculnliim, mi prnm'dmg to ensiled “ eiii-li facility, then nntimd groups 

deprees, on clecLhm Lo fellowships mid lieud- mil nf them, like living organizations will) 

ships of colleges. Under such eirm instances their own life and u mud, truly hidivirhiid " 

Liu; universities liermne close cnrpmiilitms, ami (I,. Liard). Established in this way, the Freneli 
academic freedom was recognized within the universities dilTcr from Ilinsi? in England. whirli 

liinils which they established. The elTeeL of receive lit tic from (lie Slide nnd can ask 110 th- 

llm tests was lu lead in the I'Hlalilishmeul in iiig frnm il, mid much inure from Llie (lerinim 
1H2.1 uf the University of I.uinluii, fnllnwcd n miivarsities, wliirli, even though electing their 

few years later liy the northern colleges. In reelors with full liherly ure slill under the strict 

ISol all nallis ami ileelarnliiiiis at niutrieiilaliim ronlrul of tlm .State, in [lie use nf uppropriu- 

arul mi Inking the degrees nf llnelielnr of Aiis, lions nnd the nomination nf the professors. 

Law, nr Medicine, were abolished ul Oxford, An allempt In secure lliis organization had 

and in I8*ili at (‘nuiliridge for all degrees except heen liiinle at the (imp id the esLalilishment 

in Divinity; furl her tests were reiunvnl in Ijy V. Duriiy of the lira In pratique <ha hnult:K 

1871, and wince 1KS2 there are no tests for in which llie instructors were free, to 

fellowships. At present there are no religious Helee.t the subjects of research nr instruction, 

restrictions in any English universities, with the The present situation is as follows: (D The 
exception of lliose fur professors id Uicnlngy at group of faculties in caeii riipilal id mi academy 

Ox fnn I and Cain bridge. Otherwise academic, is under the ilirreliuii nf llu; Cimneil id [lie 

rreedoni is ciini]dele IlirmigliouL llie country, University mnuinalcd by Llie prnfessiirs and 

espceiully sinre the newer universities were presided over by llie llcciiir, as llie deputy nf 

established as a protest against Lite restrictions llie Minister. The council is a civil person, 

id Llie iiMer. The rule which holds at Oxford implying llie power In receive nnd iictpiire liy 

for prnfessiirs, 11 lie may leelure in such mini- way of gifts nr legacies, or subsidies from 

lier mill form as lie judges to lie heal for llie Lowiih, departments, nr individuals, sums which 

uislruelioii of sliuieuls nnd llie nilvniieemeiil of with (lie nlulc iipiiniprialinus constitute the 

knowledge," lias general vulidily. Such re- budget proper. (2) Kuril group, having itself 

Hl.rielimiri us are /Hill foiiinl ul the older uni- liecmue uuHiiinmoiis, is culled u university, in 

varsities are of u kind wliieb prevent progress which the different faruliie.s cun lliemsclves 

liml udiipluhilily In minimi mmirriuciilH, bill decide mi their courses, oil euiitliliun Ilia! these 

lire due to [lie peculiar nature id llieir ennmilu- offer a snitidde prepiimlinn rm‘ the dcgi-crs or 

Lions, which retain for llie iiniyiisilics the rlnir- prunpeliliye i-Mimiiiuliniis; cun emile nr change 

ader of a close aelC-|uT|»eluutiug corporation. Home chairs; euu in traduce new studies In 

See ('v-M iiiuiHiK, Umykiisitv iif; Oxfoiiii, meet (lie . .Is of I heir district (r.r/. lucid his- 

Umvkiihity iii''. lory, provineinl dialects, local imliisii'ii's); mul 

France. - ■ In llie university of Napoleon (he hoi deliberali' on Llie use of llieir budget, etc. 
facilities Look Llie jiluee nf llie old special (il) Kuril university lias full disciplinary power 

seliools, mid were designed mil for free scientific over its nllieers and students; mid may prcsenL 

research, hut. for the preparation for ami iho emnlidates in vacant chairs; the Dean may 

conferment of degrees. They were eiilirelv appoint pci-sunn for rerlnin Hrmees,. 

Hubiiriliiiuti'il in llie eeiitriil untlmrily, which In idiort in the present system. “ Mislead of 
regulated llie umi id llieir njiprupliuLimis, Urn coinprllilig (lie fueullics In puL its ideas iulu 
Hulun- ami subject id this nisiruclimi, lioini- operaLimi, [lie central luhniiiislralioii assmio'il 
lulled tile professors mill ullier Leaeliers mid llie lush id pulling in In limrliiT Ihnsr which 

employ.. The syllabus nf emirsca wiih suli- come from llie faculties nr have llieir approval " 

inilli'il each year for the approval of the (L. LiurdL The imiversilies ihus liml llieiu- 

Minisler. selves situated lid wren tin: influence id the. 

Tlic faculties nt present si ill insist on tlm alula iidmiiiislriiliun mol ptililicul and social 
passing of oxuininiilidiiH und prepare fur rer- inlliicnres of llieir own lucid cenler mill llieir 
lain cxamiiiuliniiN (lieeuliulcs, certificates, etc., eoiieepliim of llieir Hi-ieulilir fimeliiui. This 
or cuioiM'lilive teats [agrtgiitiiHi*. inspectornles. riniceplioii they realize in proportion t" Ihu 
ele.); Init they linve a very eoiisideralile, if aeieiililic si milling and personalily of their 

mil aliHulule, scii'iitilie mid finmieial aulunoiuy, prnfessiirs. J* P. 

since llm Lriiiisroriiiiilioii of llie groups of United Stales.— The problems crmiicrlcd 
fnnillieH in universities. This elinnge bus with I hi' rigid, of acinlemio freedom in Llm 

been ileiiminleil ever silit'i* the onliuiilici* of Ainrrii'iiii eullegeu (mil uiiiyi'l'HiLicrt dividn 

ISM, which proposed llie esluhliahiiieii! of ehrniioliigieally iulu three, ijuile well defined 

several local universities, mid was sketched groups nr periods. 

in (iuizot's (iy.L'.) plan fur the urgiiuiziilioii of The lirsl of these perimlH ini'lildoM Iho 

7ti;t 
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srvriilrrnlli nnhiry. wlmHii 

lln 1 ftiiihurily llirrnii nii'E Mil** frrHnm in 
prrlprtinflii'nl, niul cln- ihI't-Mm >mpjH.>u'illy 
llin /ilim il nn* Hi rlnrinn. Tin* firs! |in*s»iilrii! 
nf jl.’irv.’inl nffnrilnl llm wirtiwl iimlaun*. 
IVxiili-nl DiiimIi r wax “ |«T)iiini|nl l*i n’siflii " 
in Id'll, nflrr fiiiirli'i ii yrjir* uf mmO. vnlnalilr 
urn-in*, Ih-iwisi- i*f mili-|* 3 ‘il'ili;ij»fif*l lu-lmfi*. 
Tin* mitiiihI |iiX’«iili ul, I'linnnn-y. liml KiifTiml 
HUH|iiii«inii frnin ilic mini-fry nml inipriNuiiiimiil 
in I'IiirIiiihI fur i'Xi'rn»inii III*' rialil nf fm* 
aiwrcli n« n IniuiMrr, lull liin »rllinr|"Xy wrn 
tliiijiii'»li<nir il in NV«- KhrIiumI, r*pmnllv in llu* 
l twirlin'* in wliirh llnusU-r wsw wynk : "il Iminn 
liifi jiiilmni'iil •ml Hilly In Jirlinil infnnM in I*n|*- 
lixm, I ml In wash nr dt;i llimn nil uv< r." Tim 
lirxi ilifliniliy in llii* ri , .«|u | i l nl llarvnnl wm* in 
lhi> I'urly riftlii»'i'nil» n-umry, wlwu linn* wiw 
n prnlniiit'il Hriiifnln fur mniml l«i-lwi*rn llu* 
nrttiinlux l 'nnurvniiiiminl pnrly unit llu* :iri*in- 
rrnlir f'liiiHi i»f Kimlriml rli'iimiil, lmMinir 
linin' Inli rnnl n lipiniiH vimvH. Wliilr nmm-rmi* 
n-xlrirlivi- ari.i ivi rn in llu* imlun- nf liiiiiiminiH 
nf fn'iutmii uf lnTml nml uf liiwliing, ym .‘•JH'li 
prl* wvrr lull iuriili'iilal In prufiuiml niiiiiil 
nml Hiii'nw* hnihuIi-*. Tim rrirly yrnr* ill 
Viilr> ul hi i pri n'iil iiiislmiri’H nf .irliilrnrv rrslrii*- 
linn nf ill*' liln-riy nf lii'lirf iilul Ilf Irni'liiliK. 
Viilr liml Ih i'U IuiI llih'i 1 yriirj* ni il* iirriimimiil 
hi I r* will’ll I roiil ilr nf [liin I’luirfU'liT nrmm willi 
llu* liml N'i-w lliivrn prmiiliiil Tim lirejmli 
umirrril nver mm irivisil n inaiinr n* llu* I'nv-i- 
ili'iiiV rryiiiR willi rnini’il Imm I* ul Urn rlmm 
uf llu 1 niuiiiii , Mi l i'innnl jtiTvii-i-.*, “ (ml nil llu* 
U'upli' my miwii," 'L'liix, Unumv-T, yramys'l 
'n’xiili-ni I'nilir'n lull frum nlljri* nml hi* 
Altmlw-y In I'jii-u'npm'V. Tin iihwirnt lv*i» f**r 
fill family iiii iiiln-rn iWu wuri’ii'lnpii *!. wlm-h 
mimiiu'il unlit llu* nin»*lvm*il» o nlmy. Wliitu 
ulmli'iil*< iyiti- ul lilni'.H i V|ml|ii| fur nlininun 
imliwi'fi'liimx, simh ns ulii-mlinu ui'rvmrs al 
[■luin-lms iillirr limn llm nrllmilnx urm. nr 
puliliuiriuK In urn? ljirki’V Ka*ny nn 7’ulrrulmu, 
llu* lrsI iinsi rvi'il llm family frnin hwIi infri*- 
linn. Musi nf Mm rnliiiiiul I'ulli'gi-* nIfm< 1 
I’iiniliir illiislruliuiis. Tim iirnlniiKiil .ilrimKli* 
nl Williii hi nml Mury, Ini liy TIiiiiiuih .1 1 ffi rsnn. 
iviih ii n-vnll njsniiml lliis n'Mrii liiiii liv rn'IH- 
nxiiml nuilmrily. liurly in llie niiiiiriiilli 
1 ’i‘iiliiry, .li fTi-rsim khyi* up llm mii-mpi in fii-r 
William nml Mury frnin xiirli rmilrnl, nml 
liirncil liis iidi'iiliiin lu llu 1 fniiinliim nf u nrvv 
iiixliLulinii, — it .-inli' iniivrrxiiv, wliirji, Imw- 
fviT, iliil mil I'Vi-nliiuii' nniil ifir lirxi i|iuirliT 
uf llm pi'iilury wuh rmimlim; mil, 

[l will lm unli'il Hull ilm rumrii l imi in urnrly 
i'Vitv imiliiui'i' wuh iipun (lm fn i'iliiiu nf lu-lii f 
in llmiiUiRicnl lU'umus nr prarlirrs liy llmsi* in 
lU'inli'inii- liiillmriiy. Ili fnrr |In* rlusi 1 nf llm 
i'i(tillyi-mli rinUry Hnrvnril liml mmli- limn 
Hlriili'H liiwuril.H lliruwjiiK nff Hun iimiilniH. Al 
Villi*, ivfii'v u prul»mRi'«l mmni;l»* tuvulvhiK llm 
riRlii nf Um simluni nn wi-ll n« uf llu* U-imlmr in 
luil'l Ti-tiRimis Imlii'fs Imii'rmlnx lu llm nnitiiiri- 
liin, llm HiUli: Riivi'rniiu'iil mii'uimiliul in fnrifiiiR 


rj nJKri’i n*pn*«'iilwMi»H mi llu- ti»ar<l i«f 1 m.uti-wm 
nll*l n lii*ir<‘ lil«-r«l finilil'lu rre-'inliiiB; ri-ligiuuq 
lirH*'f“ Sriiui-whai tjil’-r iVi" miiiu 'lilliniliv 
wji.=> “I'l 1 h il ni l l iiiii <'l<Mi l,y llm uriniiizaTiiin tif 
n lln-<ilujin at •M’liunrirv ili^linrl frnin llir rnllrjtc 

UMJ). 

TIi i‘ M 4 -*’uiul |irriiH| iuln wliirli liiEln-r I'lliirn* 
linn in Alimrini imiv l» ■li\«>l<<I. willi ii”*|n'r|. 

I*i llii‘»'- prnMiiii5*, iml»i»l*» in n g' lmiul way 
im*Hl nf llm uiii'l'-iiilli nnlurv. Irislnurra 
lnvi>lviiiK infriiiRi’liu'iil *'f arfiili'iuii’ friHnm 
mitt ,iri»<- I'liirfly mil nf llm *u|liji'* , l iiikIUt 
I:iurIiI ur ill*.'ll n'lvnr.Hi-d, wliii’li iuvnlvr n 
iliRr.uniin (nun nUcinii'* vii-w* r<niiiiu,ii Ui nil 
l iirifiian «*rl» All*-ni|i»» lu pr*-v,|il muh 
lURm-wiuus luiw Riv*- rim* m Ainrl n^lririinnn 
il |iiiii llm liln-rly In U-iirli fr.-<lv llm priliri|ilw 
nr ilaln »if a nuvvt xiiliji-vl, SiU'lt rjiwus fiTi*si.! 

inn.lifil» ly ufliT llm U< vi«lsiliuii iiirriiuu-riinn 

wiili llu- t-'riimti Innmiiutr- nml tilnniiiri*. 
’J‘li>"M' win' nippiuml l*, I*" mil nf Imrriii'fii 
MIRRi'-li'ill. rtiii-Hy. lm ilmilil, tM<un^r in nil V "f 
ilm rnilv li'.ii'lmrs imt*' " fm* lIiiiik<T*." Al 
llrirv.'iril in 17 mi I n inh wa« nfTi-ri’*! lu Min:*i‘ 
wini iililniim'l iiim i <m cf priirnH ur Kminlifimi. 
liiRlil yivim l.ul« r n nmis*- mi lifilui.il liinlnry 
tt.'u ■ 11 ■< 1 11 **,I mi llu' h/iiii*' 1« rni" TJmi** wji- in• 
uiiKiirali-il llu* «n.«jm*'i pi ri'ul in srii-nci’, whi'ii 
wuh lu r*niliiii|i' f<.r iilnn**‘i n i' 1 -iiniry 

l.nl*T, in llm inurl' t iilli i . nltliy, imvrl riu- 
luuii’al Mini a*ilr<(ii*unir;jl i«l*-ri« *H*r*^ixi*«iM*r| a 
in*'Ti' iiiiimiil 'Imiirit, Mill il willi llr 

r [i-ii'Tfil furiiuihiliuii i*f llm i'V*i|illimimy llmury 
iy Sp» im<T uml ll.irwin lliril i niiili?ii*ii» lu'r.-inm 
vtt'trt*, '(.V I'ulU-y.i'- 1 * uf IW uiu'- l* ■ «lU ti ulm y 
wni’ mirxlly i|i-ii*iiiiiii!ili'imil fIan. iiiim*>* 
liny ffnm l*um;r» ii',iii»iwn|i“Ui r Hi*' limlui«u|l|t 
( 'iilli'Ri'ili ri'iuli wiiiiii prill, r!i-i| l'ii|iiu<l“ liinlir" 
in llu* uitiiivul uf iii'liiiiliiiii' [iiiui'lnl l»y ilu-iu 
mul liiarlrri'*! Ii,v liRi>lalnn-, Mm f.iiinr,' nf 
■IcIYrtNuiift ImiR Jilrusjjsli' nvi't' William Ull'l 
Mary, uml llm nmimniiit f<,i|inlali"ii" uf xljHr 
riuivi-rsiii* >*, Kfivi* nn •■ii|iri < *'*'*li'iil■'*! iinpnliis 

In llm fmiiiiliiiR nf jiiNliiuliiiiiH nf li ftrniiiR. i i|H‘- 
riiilly in Mm linin' imwly h« i llr-il ri/iii ". Timm* 
wi-ri' nviiwi'illv >li iniiiiiiiJirinii.*il in rum ml mnl 
liipirimfi r: nml wiiilrfrw wi-ru *u i i;irinu in l«*firli- 
iiisi. nil i'iiip)m.Nixril wry sirmiRly ilu* ri'liuinu** 
liiurimliT uml iiiipiirlniii'i' uf i-ilni , ;ili*iii. Assiuii 
iihiiimiiiiiiN ulii'inpii'il lu kivp;ilir, u^i nf r.'ijiiilly 
mh'iim iiiR fiiriimliiiiiui "f xpiruiilii' prini iplii. 
Iiiiiiutiiiih iiiHlfiiU'i"* ii rum* uf ill llir-l lui.wriii 
llm rij*lil uf nn inslnii-lur lu imiii vinivu f>ir 
llu 1 1 'uim ImiiiR lii'Ul Imii'rmlnx lu many ili iuuni* 
nuli"iiH nr lu (iirisliun linilu'Ji in Ri rmnil. 
llunlly u i'iiHi'Ri* nf llu* wvirnl liuiwlrisl imw 
1‘xiHliiiR lull winii fiirnislu'il mm nr niurr illiin- 
iruiiuus nf iliirt nilui\linn, lluwi'vrr. uuiiiy 
iullui'iuTH Imw lii'i'ii ui wnrk In iniiki' llm 
nm’pl-.umi* nf llm smwnlilir vir'Vs, ImliTmliix 
lu ilm iniiMli* uiiii'iri'iitli i'i*ni,iiry, ii nmlli'r nf 
imiiYPliliun iin\Y 7 In rnlpinl llmw vii'WU in 
rrliHinim i-iniri']iliiiiiH iirri'pialili' In ilm pri'Hiuil 
Ri'imrutinii; nml ul-Hii in wiuki'ii llm rcliRinns 
ur ul Ini-ii ili iiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiil ufliliniinn uf umny 
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uf the colleges. Instances of loss of professional 
posiliuii because oT such views prubnbly occur 
yuL; Imt limy ore rare, find clu not entail the 
hardship upon the offending inalruclur they 
once did. Ho much of llie injury resulting is to 
the ulteiuliiiR inuliluLioii tliuL the offense is 
HCnrccly to he no toil an one iiguiust ncaileinic 
freedom. 

Hut within tins mrsciit generation, a new 
era Inis been entered. 11 ml nn entirely new kind 
of academic danger Iiilh arisen, through restric¬ 
tion of freedom of touching. Problems iff this 
ehni'iiclcr now arising relate tu economic or 
Hfiojnl doctrine. The restriction arises^ cliicffy 
he,cause Llie control of our higher institutions 
of lenrniog has pruned Lo representatives of the 
secular as opposed Lo Llie ecclesiastical world. 
Ah one of llie niuHl HnriouH furniH or live "cum- 
murcinlizinR " of eduealinn nnd of culture, this 
situation ia all the more dangerous because 
often not rccogniml by those immedmleiy 
rusnoufliblc fur the violation oT a fundamental 
sueinl righL, nr even by those through whom the 
restriction arises. The simalion is due partly 
La Llie etinriuuuH exp minion of philanthropic 
gifts lo education, )inrlly Lo the nnrlicipnLiou 
of successful husiilfrt.H men in collegiate con¬ 
trol, — « feature which Inis been largely respon- 
oible for tin* pnigri'nnive clmrantcr of American 
education, — mid partly the recent emergence 
of a vast number of uncurl problems of funda¬ 
mental huinun interest nnd importance. The 
must HiibLlr and most common form in which 
this uriidcmie danger oxisin is where on inslilu- 
liiM) IjD.H Die friendship nml pnlroimgc o( a 
lihunil dumii', w I nine belicfri mid prejudices 
iiuihL be respirled even lo llie cxLcnL or avoid¬ 
ing eimaidenuion of certain subjects, the 
Hcveranci! or LeriuiiuiLion of relulioiiH willi cer¬ 
tain iiiHlructiirs, or even llie prcseii Laliun uf 
Hiuu'ilic views tin given aidijacts held by llm 
jmlriin. 'riie uilniiiiiHlralivi! authorities of 
many cducnlionul iiiHlilulimiH at the present 
lime confess ibis os a real danger. It Ih less 
Llie limitulioii on academic freedom arising 
from gifts already minlo, than Llie restriction 
arising from desire lo avoid offense where 
greater favors lire desired anil anticipated. 
The present generuLiiin has witnessed a num¬ 
ber of iiislunees where Llie fnvar of a living 
benefactor bus been more fraught with danger 
Limn Llie traditional " dead hand." In order 
lo avoid suih ronliiigeiieie.H one of the most 
generoiiH uf such paLruns has wisely indicated 
Lo llie favored iiiHliUilion lluil lie has made 
his last gift, and lms severed all mint inns with 
the inslilulimiH which he fmiiidcii. The ruses 
of violnlion iff the right iff free teaching, how¬ 
ever, lire uni by uny inruns emdiiinl to iiiHlilu- 
liiiiis having a s[ieciid patron, Inn uer.iir in nil 
types of inslilulimiH, — one of llie. moat flagrant 
of recent ennes being in u nlnlo university. 

During llie past Uvu decades a munber of 
notable iiiHtancL'H have ofcurrctl of the sever¬ 
ing of academic relations because of the ceu- 
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nomic or social views held and doctrines taught 
by llie instructor involved. In one of these 
instances, llie president of an old and honored 
New England university wns concerned, The 
monetary problem, ntaLo control of railways nnd 
of uihcr services, municipal control of aucli ser¬ 
vices, public concessions of questionable diame¬ 
ter, ur even mure general socialistic teachings, 
have been the occasion for the half dozen moro 
prominent of these instances. It is hut just to 
say llmt in nlmosl every case thore have been 
involved fucLors other Lhan the orthodoxy or 
llm economic iloclrincs involved, Methods of 
propaganda, traits of personality, local factional 
influences have entered into almost every cnee, 
ho llml justice cannot decide with precision. 
For the present it is not overt cases of tliis 
character which present the mosL serious dnnger 
lo the right of free teaching and investigation, 
hut the more subtle types indicated nbovc, A 
few cases arising out of political partisan bias 
Torni n class by themselves; hut such instances 
aro rare, and arc not apt to recur except in 
marked isolation, For related topics see Lit- 
EnAtiY CKNHOiimnpj and under CoM-Basa. 
Amkiiicav, the soelioii on Ailministrolion ol 
the Curriculum, for discussion of freedom or 
study. 


Hefnrnjiccs! — 

llAi.rnvii, fbuiUM, The Ediienl (until Systems of Qtcni 
Urihiin mid Irrhviil, (Oxford, 1003.) 

11euui;t. IttiitrUiire ik Druil Atlminitfrulif, Vol. I, 
Inslrucilini l'ulilluuc. [Parin, lUUi.) 
lluuunmriH, U. O. .1 History of the University of 
Orfonl. ll/Jiiiinn. 1HXU.) 

Cum o.v uf Khiilghtun, hum, Principles and Mctfoih 

uf Unitrrsily Ilrfurm. [Oxford, H)UU.) 

Hilttcnliniial llrricw, Vida, XIX, XXI, kiwi XXIII. A 
wrli's nl uriirliM hy llrinvn, I!. H.; Howry, Jolin; 
Ilitriicr, W. It* 1'iirkcr, Judge, A. 11,; Tliilly, 1\; 
Wuntay. II- M. 

IIamij.tuN, Sill Wm. /)HtN»aioii9 on Philosophy nnd 
/lilrmlrirr. /idinviliun nnd tfiiivcrai/a Reform, 
(Now Yurk, ls.'H.j 

hh, (>. Dir Lrhr/rciheil on ilrr ihulschcn 
(/iiifCMi'nilril ioi ricioi:idiMfm Ja/irlmmlcrl. (Lnip- 
zi Hl IHUK.) 

Lexih, \V, /Jus rrnlrrn'rtfaK.'Meji nn iFcirlsc/icn licich, 
Vul. I. (Berlin, HUM.) 

In aiui, L. f/iiircrairts cl /''ncnJMs. (I'nrla, 1800.) 
hlnRuziiu'a Inr tin- yearn 1UUI and lilUJ cunLnin many 
nriirlea mi Umh unde. tScc I'oDlu'a IiiiIdx lor 
those years.) 

MuLUNiien. J, 11, A History of the Unktrsily of 
Cainliriiloc , (lanidmii 1H8H-1011.J 
1'AOliHKN. I'll. The German Universities, (Now York, 

nxin.) 

Smith. (iOMiwjn. A Pkt far the Abolition of Tests. 
(Luinliiii, IKQ-I.) 

Soo also Hlnlulea null Clurlora of tlio reapcnllva uni- 
vcnilii'fl. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS. — Sea Lmuunv 
CuNmniHUir. 

FREEDOM OF PUBLICATION. — Sen 
Litkuaiiy CUNflOllHUir. 

FREEDOM OF WILL. — In cortnin of iL h 
K spects, flic problem of freedom of will has 
become so encumbered with the refuse nnd 
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KIIKKDOM i)F WILL 




dtfltMH nf nil kimlfi of ntlirr maU' TH n* J»«hr lm»l 
" wilved " hy Idling uliiur Smiic nf ili' M* 
exfnuiriiiut nlTuirs nrr I In* rlivin* ■ U'lvi-rmiiml 
nf I liv.* wiirld. nii'l llii* niTiiiii|umyiiiR i|iu’*ii'im* 
nf (nrtiklUVMi'dRr nuiL fnrrnTiliral hut. lln- im- 
linliH nf rrmiiiie fair nr mif-wHy, or, in mili- 
Rnlril fnrm, llir fixed law mnl |iliyHirnl nuiwi- 
linn: llii* li'gul mnl furrnsie imrsi'miis nf until, 
liuliilily, mnl ]tuni^limi'iil. Hr. Moreover, (In 1 
|iHyrlmliijtiru| itluiIVnin is lmiii|n ri 'l liv divrr*e 
mnl unnellln] iiiiliniiH «« In llir nailin’ nl Mm 
mil, mill llir mitnrrnf volition iliw'H. r*|tm»lly 
in min lion In rmnlimi mnl rrlleriiini Kniln- 
rudely iionr nf I lime ilifliriillim wimiifdy alTi-rl, 
(1(1 licitliiMini i|i|inlinini, while in lluwr rolitTiTr 
mailer* willi tvltirlt t-duralimi is ruiirrmnl 
there is a U' ln rul riinsriiMw nf Indud 

I. l-riTilniii nf will in I In' nf liwilivi-lrw* 
clniW’v in, rvi'ii if ii vxisls, <,[ im imimrl.Mn-r for 
riliiniliuii. wliirli in cniiivriiril with llir fnriiin- 
lirin nf u i‘linriti’ 1 1-r inli ri 'Ini in emls llial nrr 
vnlnitlilr. mnl iult-resltd in a wav llml i»:»k<->t 
lliese mils slalilr ami rfTrilivr inolives. Hr, 
wn ran ru furl Inr. ami ray dial Mirli fri-nlnni, 
rvrll il il rxisls, in id iii'Ralivi' viilim In Me 
riliii’iilnr; Mini is. i( ini rm I u ■> - a far I nr nf 
nrl'ilrariiiiss, nf ia|iriiv, nf wliiinsii'al iMim- 
rumilalilriirsn, llial would Im aurli mi ninlr- 
pirahlr rlrlliriil nf rliarar|i>r llial niir nf llm 
lliliis uf I'lltlraliiili wnillil hr In inUlil'-rarl il. 
Tin! Hii|i|inril.iii|i IlutL Iiiiiinilivi il rlmii'r wi.nM 
hr nf any liimilivi* wnrlli is dim In a faUr run- 
I'rjilinu nf umlivn; llial is. in rcRunlmii il a*> a 
fiirrr wliirli jirls frniu willmnl n|mn llir self. 
Its if llir Inllrr wiTr |ia.s.tivr nr idlr mil il r\|. r- 
naHy n)t|tr tiled In. Sjttvr, however, Mtr self U 
urlivr mi ils ntvn aii imnl. (si r Kxit.iiikm i;; 
I , 'im i'IiinI ; a ini<livr Im- ils iiriyiii mnl red- 
ili’iii'r wiMiin llir m'H, tm Mini in iiiTiukiii in’rnnl 
wiill liinlivr il may still lir 1x110 ^111^ jm nun 
niiliirr. 

U. l'lnslirily, li'iuli'in-v In Yiitialiiin. In 
lirnwlli, in rrinljlislinriil nf lialiil, an- /il*n 
liulivr in (Im srlf. This ruvers a lurim jiarl nf 
lln- prurlii'ul niriuiiiiR nf •' free will." viz. 

] in WIT In rrfnrni, In i|rvr|n)i, In alliT lllifavnr- 
iililr Irmli'iii'ii s, anil In lakr nil urn' ami hrllrr 
lialiils. Alisrnrr nf frmliiiii stiRRi'sl-* a 1 tuiiI 
ilmiiiiiiiliuii friiiii willmnl wliirli is fnial in 
RCiwvlli mnl rmiiislrtii-Mnii frniu wilhiw; wliilr, 
ns a inallrr nf fai l, il is nuly jn r;isi-s mi i \lrrnii> 
its* m Im ]i:il In i]i itxi ru I Mini iiiiliulivr ami |dus- 
liriiy mist', 

il, I'rrfi'rrnrr, .si'lrrlivr mTivily in a spri'ilir 
(liiiM'limi. is nlsN 11 riilirra-lr trail nf hiuimn 
lirlinn. Il lias hern said Mini Mir rliirf drFrrl 
nf I ml 1 1 llir run yi-iil imaul n|ilmlilris ami imjin- 
Ill'll I - nf fl rnlnlll i“ llial UleV II V In Rrl llrlillld 
Ihr lari nf |Ui-frri' 1 m 1'; llir n|Hinm'h(>, liy ilrnv- 
iliR il nr rrilui'iiiR il III UII illn-’inli; llir mi¬ 
ll'ililri-1. 1 1v ri'Kill'ilillR il lull as n si'lf-siillil'illM 
furl,, hill .Hillnrlllihi: In hr iiri’iilllili'il fur liv 
i rfrrrlirr In a fiirnlly wliirli is ils I'ailsr. I llirr 
rrmRnizr llial nil nrRuiiir arlivily is imrliul, 
pivfi ri'iilial, ililiTi-sIril in mniir s|i. rial ilirn*- 


Iinn nr Inward “nmr end, ami wr havr inrhiilr'd 
a ?ieniliranl i li luiiil nf fr*r>lnut, iirurlimUy 
iiimnl'Ti-il. 

I Itillrrlinii pri'seitl'i ninl virlKliN n I hr lln- 
livr» A MiwiV.wie, Isi’invi v» fiw in a wnw in 
whirli im midiinkma Isrinu i iniM In- frrr. rvi>|| 
if fully rmhnvrd wilh “ fn i- will." l-’rir n 
n-llrrlitiK liiB' iil, van |iT» W’iii in liinieH Mir can- 
•iriiiirnri-a nf « |iro|i<»ril arl: Im > 1 m«n nn| Imva 
In wail, lill llir mi|i»«s|!ii|ii<-« afr rxlrrnnlly 
mnl irrrlrirvalilv |irnilnrrn| in m-i- wlmllirr limy 
nrr Mvfiiahh' *>r uii'li^ivMilr. H mt n llrrlimi, 
lln* r< hi si-'iin hits nr>’ p-smi in hr nilvrrM'. Uin 
|irn|Hwn-i] lim- nf ai limi. if »lr-i|i|»n| fur |irrrcr- 
rm-r nr lli«' lx-nl nf ilh|n*»i!jitn. i*i nliiflrd Ui 
smii * 1 iilln f nllrrnaini . wliirli i*i du n wcinliril. 
•Iilsl ill III'' dr^rrr III wliirli nlir is Rilled wi|j| 
dir hahil nf relli-i linn, ill dial ilt'Knt 1 lir in 
rajiahlr iif jiriiuu iii ihr litiUl fi>r fnrrsi'i'n 
future inslrad nf In iim |>nw|i' '| frniu lirliiml liy 
shi'i'r iiisiiimi nr hahil 

WiMi r» ■'in i 1 in f?i<‘Inm, iVn-n, Mm iii^k id 
lln- 1 dm-ahir i- llirn fidil. Firsl. in kerji alive 
|i|:isliiity. iniliadti, ra|«.|iily In vary: In 
Jiri'VHil iadar.ili'iii ninl livitnni in fns.sili;.i i| 
aniiniialir liahil» Knn a IlnirniiRhly Rinnj 
liahil m i lls in In ki-|il lli'vtl'lr. s"» Mini il may 
in* ad,i|ilrd. whi'li llir In-id ;nrn'«. in I'iri'iim- 
slnm i-s uni ]irr'inii'h 1 \jn 1 ii-imi d i-vrit hv 

way nf aiiliiii'alimi Si'niMlIy. Ii.. lir lit 

|ir> frn-mv>: I" huihl H]i and sin iirIIm n jinsj. 
live ami rnii-lne iivi' imm M« in »|(i i ilir 
iliri-rlinlis NuMuuk i» m><t‘- falal itTiUlintlly 
■ hall dm Rintvdi nf a s|iinl nf mdilh ri iiri', iif 
lairi dniii. nr nf misri-lhim'i.iis and rnsily div i li d 
t , r»l«ins>tvrtn"'s. Tlitrdfy. In tnak>' jm frii'imru 
l’i if«nii<(/di-. llinl is In nay, In >li t ( lii|i ill ili'li- 
vidtlals dir hahil nf fnni'dsiinr. llir I'lilnm- 
i|i|rli> , < s "I arliiii; I||i"li a uI'111 ini fi ti'Nliiii 
timl'-iii-y. nf i'iiii|i!iriiiK mu* s"l nf n-'iills with 
mmilii-r. ami hy iln s" mi'nii" ■ nliulil'liiiiR 
|iitTi*r*'Hri* as im min di< |i< r .-11111 iiihh- ahi>litiR 
nailin'. I‘a|i;irii v ir iiisf.irms hahil wla n n - 
t|iiin-d. Sli-ady ami «i|irrjlit- i 1 il> r* .s|s. fun - 
silllil and drlihi ralinli, aivi li llli 'i farlnts nf 
rltaraeli-r, ami imia-ly t>|h i-ul.i 1 i\a* <ttHu-nil in s 
in lln* rnui'r|i| nf fividnlii may hr h f| Merrlirly 
IllriUi■. J. |) 

RtfercaccJ • 

•'AIMS'. M IV. 7>" /Vwiilnil/V.W, »i1 (nv.pf.v. 
(%"»• V-ifk. 1‘Mis.i 

IhillulAii'. II. ilfUiTy '■/ .I/'--?.m /‘/n7.i»iieA« (Hin* 
iViii, v.tn.i 

.'inki'vn;. . 1 . S. ,1 nf ICthirt. iXi'tv \'nrk, 

I'.HII.i 

HtUli'Vli. A. T. C.iurijrfa 11/ iN'i w Vclli. 

I'-HHI , 

PIUinMAN, AUCK. Sin I'.u.mi:h. Ai.ki; 

Piir.r.Ai w. 

FUKITIERO, SAXONY. ROYAL SCHOOL 
QFJtfINKS. Ksialilislinl lTiic liml njirinil 
ill IfliH I'rrilirru has- ill'' iliminrliiili nf lirilijl 
Urn Ural, iiiul, fur u lium, lln- uuly urliuimi 
miivrr.siiv in llir wnrld, II, wiw llm |iiimtcr 



FREIBURG IN DUELS GAU 


FREL1NGHUYSEN 


in the npplicaliim nf Hcieidifie research to 
practical problems. From u very curly period 
in iL.s history tlic relation between theory ami 
practice was mil lost sight of, anil Liu: muilDrn 
mctluid of Lechnii:uI instruction through ler.- 
UireH, 1 1i hi: i ihh!ihim, laboratory practice, anil a 
ennailloralilc lummriL of field work was per¬ 
fected here. I In early rcpillaliou in aimnecLcil 
wiLli llu: niinrralugiHl and geologist, Ahrnlmm 
GoLlluh Werner, who Lnuglit there from 177.1. 
Ah mirgniitaiul in lS71, Llie insti union was 
plareil umler the Miuwlir of Finance. Hlu- 
ilciilH from nine-year Hocmnlnry ncIuioIh urn 
admitted, The cmusc uf study for a diploma 
extends over four yearn. Klin leu In from Frei¬ 
herr may nhluin the doetornLe in engineering 
lit the Dresden Technical I Ill'll Kelnml on tlm 
presentation and defi'itsi! uf a thesis. Iii 1010 
the Hlmleiit cnrollmenl wan -IHO. The town in 
tlic conler of iinpnrliiiit smelling mid mining 
industries in Lhe Erzgebirge. The. gymnasium 
nt Freiberg was enliililishcil in 151,1. 

Raferoncoa: — 

/lie ktirtigl. ,Sflfh». Ilrraakatlrmit! an t'rrHirrg mul rlin 
kiwiut. uriifitgiiirhr LauilriuuiHltill, ( l'n ilii rH, llllll.) 
I.cxih, W. I)n* Ifnlirriclihiriurn ini ilmturhin It rich. 
V<il. IV, ‘i. |i|i. ^11 -liU. (Merlin, llllll.) 

FREIBURG IN BREISGAU, BADEN, 
THE GRAND DUCAL ALBERT-LUDWIG 
UNIVERSITY OF. HalnliliHlie.l liy Arch¬ 
duke Albert nf Aiinlrin in Mfill. mid one of Lhe 
oldest mb vers'd ics in Germany. It nlLniiicil 
great prnmiiieiice in I lit* days of hniiiiuiiHiii, 
being lhe I'eiiler of learning fur the Upper 
Rhine region. In I GUO (lie .IcHiiils asHiinied 
charge id I lie instructimi in llimlngy anil pliil- 
oHojihy, mol, owing In lhe 'I’hirly Yearn' War, a 
period id decline was ushered in, wliieh eontimied 
fur (ilnuiMi a I'enimy mid u half. The Aiixiriim 
government llien look steps In place Llu 1 innli- 
luliou on a niiire solid fimiiilalion liy strength¬ 
ening ils leaching stuff, mid these efforts were 
nolily seconded liy llie Mleelor (luler Grand 
Duke) rhmli'H Frederick uf linden, into wlioae 
luLinI h (In' llreisguu, formerly a liercdilnry ims- 
Hessiim uf the House of Austria, had pasHim by 
the l'eace of l'l-cssliurg (ISIIIi). The main¬ 
tenance of lwn universities, I Icidelherg and 
Freiburg, by a nuinlry ns small art Ibulen fur- 
uirilieil a prulilt m of mi mean magnitude; and 
on mure Llian one oenisinn there was grave 
danger uf the ahsnrplion of the younger of the 
two universities liy the older and more, re¬ 
nowned; Inti. Freiburg lots prospered and 
expanded, esiieeiidly id lair. The number of ils 
summer Nlmleuis Iimh grown from 225 in IS70 
In about :|()(i|] in linn, while it ranks eighth in 
size lo-iluy in the miliil iit of winter sludents, 
ils lieauliful loealiiiii nil lhe edge of llu* Black 
Forest being In a eerlnin eslcot responsible 
for ils popiilnrily. The Inlal alleiiduiin'. at 
the wilder seinesler uf 1111)11 ill 10 was 230,1 (103 
winnen), including 1MH auditors (17 women), 
the inalriculaled students being distributed as 


follow^ theology,21.S; law, -11,1; medicine, 713; 
mol philosophy S 1 G; the medical school being 
exceeded in size only by tlio.se of Munich, 
llorlin, and Leipzig. In r,ontradintinctinn Lo 
Heidelberg, Froiburg'H theological faculty is 
Ciilholic, the Callinlin theologians having been 
liiuiNferred from Heidelberg to Freiburg in 
JH17. The lihvury cimlains about 300,01)0 vol¬ 
umes ami TOO Man., mul Lhe ammnl oxpen- 
dilures for Lhe university amount Lo nliout 
S2.ll),000. Among renowned lencherH may lie 
meiitiimed Ziwiiw in jurisprudence, the famous 
preacher, (Seiler von Kuirtcrslicrg, mid Luther's 
opponent, ICnk; among litter alien Jacobi, thn 
poet, mid Llie liistorian Ilcinricli von Treit- 
Hchke. R, T. 

Releroncna: — 

Hawmtkin, T. II. Din ihsilanlico llocliHaliulon. /II. 

Monographic, Vol. I. (Fnilliura. 1D07.) 
iSciliiKiucn, J. II. Gcurhivlilt! ilcr Albert Ludwigs Uni- 
tcmiuil zn Freiburg im /Jrci'apnu. (L’miliurg, 18S7.) 

FREIBURG, SWITZERLAND, UNIVER¬ 
SITY OF, — An institution of recent origin, 
having been 0 Hlolilinlied in 1RHI). It consiuls 
of hnir fncultiefl, viz. theology, law, philosophy, 
and pnra science. The canLonal mul univer¬ 
sity library ctmLaias 200,000 volumefl anil 
over .100 Mmn. Closely ussricinLcd with llio 
uuivcrsily are the Historical Museum, Llie 
Natl moil History Museum, and the Slalo 
ArehivcH of Freiburg (almosL 17,000 parchment 
ihiemncids), Lectures are given in the Ger¬ 
man, French, and Latin languages. During 
llie wilder HonirsLer of KlOII-llliO Llicrc worn 

721 slmlenlM in nil.lance, including 12(1 

aiulilors. They were iliHlrihnlcil by fiicultii'B 
us fulliiws: llieiilngy, 23.1; law, 12-1; philosophy 
idiil pure Nfii'iici.*, 24.1. It is Llie HinalleHt of the 
Kwis.s universiLies, with llu: exception of Neu- 
eliAtel. It. T. 

Raforonco: — 

MiiIIKI., I 1 . 1/1'nirrmitl Ciilhnliqur. /nlcrmilujiinlr dc 

I'rritiniirg (.S'lll«a>). tFri'illlirg, IMIfl.) 


FRELINGHUYSEN, THEODORE (17S7- 
1«H I). — Klalesmaii and I'ducator; horn at 
MillHlmie, N.J., March 2H, 17S7. Ho was edu- 
cali'il at llie Erfiiiinmr kcIumiI v imiiucie.il willi 
Uucen'H Cnllegi’ (now Bulgers), and was gi'ad- 
iinlol aL I'rilicetoii in llie class of 1801. Ills 
Look up the prufesriion of law, hut devoted cuiii- 
Hiihwahln lime In cdui'iitiniud niovemenls, and 
wiw active in the Aiiierieiin Lyncuni Assneia- 
Iinn {tf.v.). lie was president of New York 
University from ISIIII lo IK.ll), ami of Bulgers 
Uullege frimi IK.K) in I Hill, lie was the uuiliur 
of mimiTiairt pmuplilels mi tlm value, uf puhlie 
eiluciitiun, He died uL New MruiiHwieli, N.J., 
April 12, I Hill. W.H.M. 

ReforBnca: — 

r'liAMiiKUH, T. W. Life of Theodore FrrUnuhugicn. 

(New Ynrli, 1H(13.) 
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riiENcir infu’kxi]: 


MIMNVII IXKl.rKNTK 


FRENCH INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN iwwiiia tin* lr;Mi*5H'lwm« «*f I In* Snriiiy ns 
EDUCATION. — TlirmiKh I In* cr- alt r |uirl 

of lIn 1 Hevenlceiilh niiil rinliLci'iiili miunim Tin- Ae/iili-my »if Seinin'* nml Fine Arts in 
I'tliimliniuil |iriiRriwn in I In* rnlmiii-H hml Kieliiiiuiiil wiw* fnuinlnl l«y lIn* l 'litivaUer 

IhiiiiI in lininl nilli IlmL in Fnglnml, nml nil (Junmay <Ii* lh*niir«-i«iirr, n FrriHi vulunieer in 

linii'EiiRlinli inflm-iiera— i-xcriil that nf lln* lln* Aimriraii army nml u Rrainlmin nf d, P 

cuiiliiii-iiliii Ilcfiirmrrs, cn|»rrinlly Calvin — lmil iihyMneml. Hr Rlainl hi* aim in In- dim "of 

Iiitii very riijOil. Kuril I'lrini'lilH ill dll' rn- cuniirriinR lln* I'liitnl Sintra witVi my fnllirr- 

Inniiil |iii|iiilnlinii on llio Dulrli nf Xrw Ynrk litml hy m*« mndviw nf Rralilijile. nf ronruriiiil.y 

miij dm (imnniiN nf IViiiinylviniin hnrl un in <in*lr, nml nf iiinrr rim.* «<<j«inninir^ri 1 iniui Ih*- 

inpiiiwiik'mlik iullunicc mi llin nhimliciii nr tween lln* i*nliviiltml>» nf ■ lie iwu ruuiilriim." 

dniHi 1 h In lea. Anil llir rhnrurlrr ami ililelli- IU)*|mrifir |mriM»»e wma In fiwlrr lln- nrlw nml 

genet* nf llic French IIiigUeiinlN fnrimil i.'Vrn neirnrrn nflrr tin* Krimr.il niinli l nf dir French 

n grenler power Llinnigliuiil Nnw Fnglmii), Acmleinv anil In ■'vtliililinli nilvAiiml jiminic- 

New York, Virginin. mill dm Carul'ninn. It linn in fnriiiin lnnumim*, iiindmiiDilirN, i|r« 

Iklh Item Niiiil (Uniril, Himtm’i/ nf Hriiijiun in iurii, nrrliiliclurp, |Miinlinn, wail|iliiri‘, nml die 

.■Interim, |t. I.W) Unit " nrxi Ln lln* Mnnlmli Mrirnrrw flinl Ijilin nr l!reik), lln* iimfeiwnra 

VuciluiiH nml die HculUwli l'lwA'iylrrimu* we in lw M*l*ru*<l hy a eniunul Ur nf rnrreniMmil- 

iiiiihI rnrik Uir exilinl IliiRiii'nntfl . . . o* Imv- run* in I'nrk Tin* wlmli* jirujeri wnn nn- 

iiiR iluins iiimhL In furin dir rrliginii:t rhnrur- fliirwil liy .leffrrwnn nml hy many nlln ra an 

li*r of the Ilnili'il Hlitlni " ; nml I'llucnlinn linlli wji|r*n uf ih<* AiIutiIm'. —- l *i»rnlnr«'rl. Mnliti- 

wriil hiinil ill linml trilli religion. Kn,Inn, the IhtIm-h, lat Fa.v e lie. nml laivi.mir-r muting 

influence iif iniliviililal llugm-iinlii nml iIiyiltiiiI- nllier*, - ami a rnii»i<|rraMi- Mini nf muui'V 

on l,i nf lIuK'limulH, nil'll like lli liriL't, dll* «vnj( Niil»i*' rilii il III I'niin n-* W i ll lln ill Anu rirn, 

llugmmil ((linker who fuumlnl n achnul (nr Tin* i n ciimi w( n Imihlinn wiw U-Rim in 17K41, 

lii'RrurM in I'liilinlrliihia, like lliMvilnin, 1'itnrnil, nml nirrinl In i a Miii|>li-li«n. Hnl dir |irniia*l 

laiurmia, mnl a lillli; lalnr Amluligii, In mil In ili*| m-ihI»-*1 wi Inr/irly nil Fninrr flint it wai killnl 
hi- iRiiurnl, liv lln- ICi-vmImi imi. nml lli»- liinhlinu wax n.m-il 

Hill ft new rlriiiiail nilrri'il inln lln* wlmli* fur nlher iinrimur.x, In lln- wnhln nf a Kn-ur-li 

Mililiidull when Un-rr enmr uni iinly Uir lirnik wrilrr, "a lln-nlri- rr-|il.in-i| 1 Im- Annliiny, nml 

vvilli KiirIiiIiiI, Iml Ilm iilliunre wilh l-'riiiirr. lln* (iirnian n|iiril Kii|i|i|anlnl Iht- I'rrnrli in 
With dm inmly nf 117s hrniim n |ivriiul in Aim-rinm F.ilm-ulum.'' 

which wr Iiiiwla rriwiiimhly Innk fur ri iliTiniU* ‘J. Tin- liral nrmuiiwilimi nf Mir Fnin r* 

a ml Biii'i-iliii French iiilliniin*. S|iirilnnl in- pily nf dn; Slulr nf .\i-w Vnrk n« « i»i«M*nywlun 

lUiriii'i: ix nf nmwiiiy mil air, ililmiKililr, ililli- nf I'lliinitinn win* ininlr in 17-S|. willi (‘uhiinli in 

null lu ilrlcrmiiii!. Jhil ii ilrlinili! ii|i|ilirn- CmIIi'Ri* jw iih ilnniiuMiiiK i h-inenl. Tlirn 1 

dun of Frrnuh iilriw may In- nuli-il mi ill-- vrnrn Ini* r lln* rhiirler wax mmlilii'il, IrawniiiR 

imiiinlrulili' or iirulnthlr ini IJ llu< fiiiiialinH nr llir |i»wrr nf (’uhiiuliiii nml riii|ilin.niBiiiK ninrr 

llir Ainiirinui Aruilnny u[ Aria ami Seii iii'i-M rUrminly lln* iilnui nf ulnlr Ti-|>rem-)iindnii nml 

in JliMion in I7SII, nml dm Ai'mlrmy nf Si ininm nliilr Nii|irrvi*<inn. Tin* (Tiivi a r»i|y nf (■rrirBia 

nml Finn Arln in llii'liinurirl , CJ) dm fmiinl- wnx fniiinli-il liy nlfili* nnu I nn nl FYhmnry, 

iiiR nf dm fllnlr iiniviTxiliii* nf (ieurRm I ITS | 17H-|, iiimmleil in .laniuiry, I7s’i, da* fnnrlrrmli 

IT.S.'i), New Ynrk (I7S1 |“S7), ami Mii*lii|liin HiTlinii nf lln* hill ili-i'liirinR lluil "nil |nihlir 

(IS17 -1H2I); (.'I) du* rilnrnliniiiil infliik-iai- nml M’luuilx iunliliilnl nr In In- Mi|i|Hirli i| liy finnlx 
laliurn nf Timiini* .li'ITi rxiiii in Yirniniii. nr |aililir niuiiry in Ihm nlnli* eJmll lm enniiiliriil 

l.^lh'iijuiniii Franklin (u.r.i hail fniimleil iw linrl.i nr nii'lnhera nf the Vnivi-rMity ami 

in 17-FI, nml un a liriin-r Iuimm in ITiiH, du- almll lie umlrr llir fnri-RuiiiR ilireeiiinia nml 

Aiiieriiuiii l'liihwniiliinil Surii ly hrhl in Hliiln- ri'RiilnliniiN " (Srr I'M\>aihii’n:n, Stati:.) 

ilrljiliiu fur Ilm I'ruliuilinn nf KuuwU-iIri*. Many ilrUuln nf mouMiirea wen* iierul- 

Juliii AiIuiiin, um hr IiiniHrlf li'lln (Il’iirFi. nl. inr In llir nlnlrn eniin riuil uml ilielali'il l>y 

C. F. AiIuiiin, Vul. IV, ji. U"i7 »<[.), hniru llir Ineal nunliliuria nml m-nlN. llul dn* iileft 

I'liiliiili'lnliiii iHndriy pniiN. il un every Imiul liy iw u wlmli' wun i|iiili* new in Ann rii'a nml uti- 

llie HL-hiihirH whiiin hr mi l in PuriH in I7M), nml kiinwn in FaiHhiml ; wln reiiH ii wus familiar in 

die iilrn wim ihrru HiigRexleil lu him Mml a Franri!, nl imv mlr an an iilenl, ami il In uni 

Nimiliir Nin-irly nIiiiiiIiI he furineil in HiinIiiii. unlikely dial il eulllr |n Aliirrien ilirredy friim 

The imijeel luuk rnnl. Hill HmnIiiii lieiiitt die literary nml jmlitienl lire Ik nf Farit*. 

full jiihl iheii nf Imalilily in UiiuRN DiirHhIi ami Them hml I.. a miirkeil lenileliey Inwanl 

of frii'iirllineiui In lliiiiKn I'Yem li, die fuiimhm (hi* ri'iiiriiluulinii nf i-iliieniinii in Frailer ever 

nf lln- lien' illrililliliiiii rn Jin I il an Aniilrliiy, ailirr tin* aixleeutli ei'iilmy i(iulirmi, l/i/infn- 

lull a iiimielyj MliiduK il iih llu-ir inleiilinn " III finii ri Jnrinjinii/rnrr tlr I' l\n«iiyiirnirtil, I'liri.*, 

Jllve il die air nf Frauee rullu r limn lluil uf IHlHi, n. IN m/ij.), Iml like lln- n|iially niarkul 

IOiirIiuiiI, nml In fnllmv lln* lluyal Ai'iulriuy n-nlmli/in« leinh'iiry in Rnveriiiiieiii, it hml 

r'ldn-r dmii Ihn lluyal .Siwiely." This feelliiR lamu himlerril liy i’nmnnernUle Ineal mnl it- 

ilimi|i|iL’nruil in linn*, nuluruUy; hill ila Inier/i rlrxiiiNlii-ul lirivih'Ki-H, nml hail never lirrn enm- 

Hiirviveil in llio uiiuit: nml in din cuhIihii nf |ih*leil. The i-if^liti-i-nl.li ei-nMiry lirmiuhL un 
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increase of abuses, and confusion that aroused 
widespread protest, niul lhc fi ral impor¬ 
tant slop Inwards reform — Lhe expulsion 
of llio Jesuits in 1702 — throw Lhc already 
tangled uml incITeelivi! educational system 
of llio romilry into a confusion len limes 
worse. The philosophers on llie one hand, 
and Lin* enemies of Ilia JesuilH in llio I'arlia* 
incuts on Llio oilier, won; alike sliniultilcil by 
llio neoils nf llio silunlimi In a aeries of efforla 
toward llio reducing of Mie clums In order. 
One of Lite lirsl anil heal Iren lines railed forth 
by Mil! problem wus Ihiil of La Clmbilnis, 
P’rociireur-giSiUh'al of (lie l'arliuiucul of, ILfiim-H, 
willi llio significant liLle, J2nnai il'liUucnliini 
natiwtnir, bul though La I'balulniH miiin- 
Laineil Mint Llie .Stale hIioiiIiI lie respimsiblo 
fur and should rnillrnl education, lie did nob 
iiLlompl lo outline an iirlunl miminitiLralivn 
selieine. This was ilnne, buwever, along 
Himiliu* lines, by CSnyLini lie Murvcuu al Dijon, 
and iinlalily by llnllund d'Kreeville, president 
of llie Parliament id Paris, in Ids (‘nniptc Ilewtn 
nf 170S, published in 17NI1 under llie Lille 
Coin pi i! Hindu, mi /'/no d' tidnrniian it ilr t'ur- 
rrsp»iir/enr<’ itm f ‘uirrmitin rl rfrs CutliijrH. 
In llie lnemiLiiiie Didernl, in 177H, bail drawn 
lip bis famous 1‘lun xl’unr. Unimxiti for 
Catherine II, This remained in nmmisi-ripl, 
il is true, mild (hiiziil published extracts from 
it in isi;i 1HII; Iml il was certainly known lu 
Xaigeon in 17K J •17'Jj, and In Henri MeisLer, 
llie seereliiry of Uriium, in I7NII. At unv mil 1 , 
llie resiill of llie whole moveinenl in l'ninee 

was seen in (Iir will.. prnjeels nf Miruheau, 

Talleyrand, ('nmlnri'el, Uppr.) and their hiio- 
oessnrs, mid limilly hi Napoleon’s university 
in I .MIS. The nrgimi/nlimi of llie I’niversily 
of (iciirgin and Lbnl of New York in ITS.j mul 
1741 17S7 rcsiMTtiyrlv lit in exnrilv willi Mm 

evolution of riluealiiin in Frniiee. As mi iietuiil- 
ized fuel, I lose two uni vernilies aoledale llie 
University of I'Tiiuee by mure Mian twenty 
years, 1ml Miey are Mo* prmbieL nf llie snine 
illli'lb'oLiuil evollilimi. 

H. The evolution in Kroner of a stale 
system of idiiealioli rruwnrii by II linliniml 
university was a living lliing In Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, ns Lo no oilier Ainerii nn id his lime. 
If lie gave hnl Imlf-liearleil support to Wnsliing- 
Lon's plan of a iialioinil university al llio 
cupilid, it was beeiilise In- believed eluirurter- 
islieully Mini xurli it prnjeel was llie iifTuir 
id crieli si ale; llnnigh in 17111, lunved by llm 
greatness id llie iip|iurlHnily, in 1 did urge llm 
iransfer id llie University nf liein-vu lo the 
Uliili'd Slules rn Wi»r. In Virginia lie idenli- 
lieil liiniHelf willi Min e ediiealiomil movements : 
(I) a graded system of slale cduenlinii Lopped 
and ■'■inirolled by Mie College of William nod 
Mary; 12) u reform or William uml Mary 
along I'reiieh lines by llie in I nn liiriion of 
modern slmlies ; Id) llie establishment ol n 


in 17011, fuLally spoiled as far ns iho original 
in Len lion was concerned by leaving its execu¬ 
tion optional to Inenl aiiLliorilicH and by the 
omission of llie crown id lhc system — Llio 
university, The whole scheme ia strikingly 
similar in esaeiiLinl principles lo those mapped 
nut by llnllund in I70S-17HH. by Tnlleynuul 
in 171)1, and by Cimdorcet in 171)2. It is, 
indeed, decidedly more analogous In Mm French 
plans limn was Mm University of Lhe Stale 
of New York. Talleyrand's 'system, for in- 
Hlance, — I’fcnle r.nutnnnt, L'dculc d’arrmrr/iW- 
mcnl, leu iciilrn /tjifrialcK (professional), and 
ViiiHtitiil HHtiunnl, — is pruelicnlly an exact ver¬ 
sion in French cd Jeltersan’H seliqinc id 1770 
or lhe revised Hellenic suggested in his IclLer 
of .September, 1 HI4, Lo Peter Carr. Thn anal¬ 
ogy is so cluse, Llie plan so foreign Lo anything 
hitherto planned in America or England, and 
Jefferson's French proclivities so clear, Mint 
n definitely French influence may be inferred 
with practical certainly, 

The reform nf William anil Mary JelTcrson 
regarded as an essential element in bis pro¬ 
posed dale system. Ah ii visitor of the col¬ 
lege in 177!) lie was responsible for several 
changes, involving Lhc abolition of Llie pro¬ 
fessorships of divinity ami oriental langunges, 
mid llm Hiilislilulion of lirnfesanrsliips in law 
mid police, nnnLnniy, medicine, chemistry, and 
modern languages ; Lhe laws of nature ami 
iinlions. line nils, ami natural history were 
nlsn added lo llm subjects already laughl. 

" These propositions," cnnnnclilH Professor 
Adams, “ represenl llm first current id ltimlem 
ideas, wjiieh began in J77!l, al Williamfilinrg, 
lo llmv inL■■ Aiuerieuii academic life." Their 
Hourre may lie seen in n glance uL any one of lhe 
many jiropnsalH for university reform made, 
in France, frmn llnllund (n Napoleon. (.See 

('m.lJ-UiKS, AmKIUI'AX, IllSTMllY Ol - .) 

The esliiblishmeiiL id llie University of Vir¬ 
ginia was ilHTersiin's lust mol perhaps greatest 
I'diieuliunid iieliieveiuenl. llelucLunlly con¬ 
vinced Mini Willium mid Mary would never 
adopt llie large ami living cdueuliimiil poinL 
of view which he reganlerl ua essenLial in nil 
ideal stale university, lie seized on llm move¬ 
ment for lhe founding of an academy at Chur- 
InlleHville in I Mi l as an opportunity lo work 
Tor llie establishment of a new inis Li lulluu 
for higher learning. The. academy became 
Central College — it name borrowed from Llio 
familiar irenfr I'entrnlr of France — and C'en- 
Irul College, through the unceasing olfnrts of 

..mil Ids devnleil fellow worker, Joseph 

Cabell, lieeami! Llie University id Virginia by 
legislative cnaeliiicnL in January, 1HIH. In Llm 
new uuiversily were eniliodieil the ripest fruils 
nf JelTersou's observation mid experience iji 
F.nrnpe. In its nini id iniikliig worthy cili- 
zeiis, its reliance nn sluLo support, iL h freedom 
frmn church influence, its subordination of 
llie classics In the modern limgiingcs, political 
seienee, ami lint nalural hciciicch, it rcficeLcd 


Male (inivRrr.ilv. The plan of Male cdiirulnm 
was proposed in 177!l uml jmrlly carried mil 
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lln; wliulr nirrciil nf Fmirli nliirali*uiul lltr.itry 
mid practice. IU* divixinu iulo wlumU milter 
limn into Lite aiuii.'iil fnur f m ul lies furls, 
lliciiliifty, Imv, iiirilii'iiii’) hud hern clearly oul- 
lilied in JHdiirnl'js /‘Ian r/'nw Cnitrr.iiff, 11770) 
and in Dupiinl dr Nclimiir*' work .N 'nr i K<iu- 
ctilinn tialiiinnlr tit ms It* Etnis-Vui* flKIMM. 

" Thr idea id distinct aclumln id nrl and arivuri* 
which is no nriiiiiinriil a I'lHinuLvrinlii: of Mir 
(J nivpreily of Virginia In-diiy,” nays I’rnfewr 
Hnrlirrt Ailnnm, “ is llir eiidviririR lirndiirl nf 
JcfTirsnli'H nhsemilinn nf Llit* nrliiuifs nf I'liria, 
and nf liin uBHiirinliim ami nirrM»|iniult!nri; willi 
their n*|in«nnUiln‘(! men." 

A further rlmimel nf Frrnrli influence. un 
Ainnrii'iin I'llurnlinii wan Un 1 inLrndm*Linn nf 
the Vmii'li lniiKH»H |k mul liliTnliire in In mlli-ge 
and ncndcmy mirricillji. Tim limHhuin seliiiriln, 
ispc chilly lliom? fur girls, nf tin' I a Kit half nf 
llir* ciglilcciilh eeiiLury fri'ipmiilly advertised 
Un- Ir-ndiiiiR nl FithrIi. IIiti*. Iiiovi'vit, it wm 
i liimn d with iiiiimIi?, diuming, and rinhruidcry, ns 
a “ piilile iirrniiMilisliniciil " During this |ir- 
riml mill l lie parly niimlci uili rciiliiry, French 
was inLrnduml inln aniin* id Llir* mnri' advanced 
nl Llir ui'iuli'iiiiiy un n •mnii'wluiL higher 
Its iiilruilmiiiiii inlu Urn ruHi'gi' rurrieiiluui 
during l-ln* wilin' |mriml hail, hnwevrr, mure 
Iirnfmmil rdiiruLiniuil nignifii'iiiirr. 

lusLrmTmu in French lunl limi ulhnved nl 
Harvard ns curly iin l?.Vi. IliiL llm iiislriicl nr, 
" wJm hud Iicrii cimihiycil under llm aiillinrily 
uf lln.' (ircxidi'lil null lii’lnrs ns an imdriiilur in 
Fmirli," was nrrused nf “dism'iui Muling eerlnin 
ikingcrifiis 1 ‘rriitn in rnjliw,'* jiiii) llm ivaciu rinii'iil 
was dimHivnl, In I7H!I ii was vnlrd Mini a 
I'lTlaiu Mr. I'urlis, '‘pridesdiig himself m In*id 
lln' |iriilCNlillil religion.'' Ill' ullnwril In leach 
French In such m-hulur* " whusi? pnreuU Uy 
writing under llmirmvii Iniinl- .-hall signify (lii-ir 
desire fur llml |nirjmsi* in tin- inliir-. exivpi, in 
llm liunrs a]i|i ni n in I fur academical studies and 
(•ViTiw.h." Willi llm Hcviilillinli iippmiliuii hi 
things French lii'cnnm less |irun>nnii?i'il, and 
was ri |iluml in many imudcuiic centers hy 
i !i(liusinHHi. The I'nllegc nf William mid Mrirv 
eslalilislml a chair id inmlerii languages in 
1771 ; mnl l ‘1111111111111 llm lirsi elmir in French 
in 17-SI. Tim lirsi chair in Frcncli nl Karvnrd 
was foilmli'il in |S|.’,, liv wliicli lime .several 
nlln r iinlle ges hiul iniiili- similar i sialilisliiuciiN. 

The iiilniducliiiii nf llm snnly id Fmirli 
was iiKsnciali-d with llm periml in American 
cnlli'gi' liisimy, frnrii I77H in llm nitimiiI iIithiIc 
in Hie iii 1 n it'i'iilIi cciilury, which was marked 
l\v llm griming fircdnm and license nf llm sl. 11 - 
ih nl Imily. hy ih-clim 1 id (iwuliy cnnlinl, hv llm 
meriliruw id Um »• ri»-l i-i'i'lcihisiji'iii ilmni- 
liaiicc. ami li.v llm ililrmlui-linn uf llm slurlv 
id 11ll'si'ii’lllt's, Tile rill'lv 11 .ill id this pi-riml, 
Llm years nf and iinnn'ili.ii'-Iy fiillnwiug llm 
lic\ nl ill ii Hi. was I'liai'iii'lrriteil 1 1 y lieciisc in 
eiiuiliid, and i>\li'i'iiii‘ fivcdniii id llmilKld 
oii>l inliilrliLy uiuniig llm >mdciils, Tn 11 err* 
Lain exleiil this wn* a--nialed in ihc |■■•|Militr 


mind with lln French inflniiUT, f ’iiinnTpirnily 
mine llii» ii|i|iiisiiiiiii, rintl nlwivc, in (lie s*luily 
nf Freurli. ll is iin|inR.«ilde In way now In wlmL 
mtlrnt such inIInonct? did nr I'liuld I’rinu' frnm 
llm dimly nf llm liuiRiuigr id llm Freurli liicr- 
nliirf, lull it rerlainly fnrmcrl an inllmmc’i? hy 
wliicli ideas lima' Inleralif In hriilldlT vie we 
nf life were hrmighl in M Limi lime. Vlwrvs 
nn iiu|uiriaiiL mcnriH fur making hunwn lIic 
F rrneli ideas id llml imwd iui|inr(nuL r|inch. 

iSinri* Llir curly pari id llm iiiin U-ciilli cen- 
lurv llm inlliieiire nf Frrni’li ednralirinnl irlena 
nml praiTirea mi Aumrien lum liepu very 
slight-, nml aiich na him lii-eii rtcried ruirm 
imlirccily ilirmiKh Mwisa nr ('i-riinui clmimelH. 
and wim nf u v*pn? ninl iiidi[inile eulUiriil 
churaeli-T, wliicli nnw hill" eiimiiTlhin tvltli 

cirgani^i d rduealinn. Kee, lioweviT, Fiiam;.uh ( 
Aij.iantk. I’, 1*\ I,, iiml 1*. m. 

Reference: — 

Ali*v«. II ll. ’npiinns JiFI>Ti»ia ntnl ylie l'vilvrrdlynl 
A irsinin. I‘. S llilleau el K*ln'aiimi. f 'irrulnra a) 

/ii/iiffiliuii. |sw, N'n I. I Wynliiiialuii, |h.hS| 
JIaMST.AI-'H. f. JrfriMm i-J I' Cl I 1 ‘lVinnH’. 

fI’mi*. IMW.I 

f'nncmn', li. //nf-"re iTili^Mr il,• rh'duMlinn tn 

ft. Iia-e (I'.irl., IH.N.* I. 

IlaeTli-llHI-A. . r„ K,luraIU<n \„unUr. I Pm in. 

jw.'.' jv.im 

Ill’lll T. V. I.'lnuti -rfiiot fiyMir/ur r | 1.1 
I Pali’. ls.vj .) 

Cmii-iii'., Ii. II. IljiV.ilI nl lln- N"uli..|iril Krirjilillr mul 
Jvlil'nli'ilial lieiidili-tiii In lie- I'nllnl HUilirs, 
,l»ieeir.in //mJi.mV.j/ ,| aat/c{/ili"n l{t |«irf», | HVI. 
Hlimmisin. H. II I ieey Ilf Ihr I'eisr'Aifv "/ /Ac •Slflfc l>/ 
.Vrir I'url'. lAP'IIIO'. I MCI.) 

FRENCH INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. • Th" I'l'i'lcsiielh nl mid |iidili* 
rnl criniieeli'iii li'livri'ii 1'rniicr and Fngluml 
during llm Miilillc Agin rnunlnullv eiirielii'il 
llm ci'luilaifhip mul I'diunlinii id liulli I’nmilrun 
hy ilm inilm-rii'i- nf uu'ii nf li'iirniiig mid ndiniii' 
isiralive nhiliiv. This rcri|irnrid inlliiem-e is 
ilium ruled hv llm wnrk id Alenin nf Vnrk 
|c. 7d.'i MUi and Alfrcl uiUMKIh. Tin! 
funner, frnm Tsj In 7!MI. was iimsler id llm 
faliiec Selnml, csiahlislicil hy I’harlcs llm 
lircal. nf wlinse islm-ali>imil jiulicy lie Wns 
llm chief iiislriiinciiL " In llm iiuiriiiuii nf his 
life.” Iw wrnic, “ 1m wiwrd in hriluin; mul nnw, 
in the evening nf llml life, he mised mil In 
nnw in Fr«iiia*.“ Tin* I'llui'iiliuiml plaiis nf 
CIiiiHcm llm lin ul Hervi'd in him us a iiuulc) fur 
llni-e nf Um English king, Alfred, |lie lirsi Rreul 
iiigauiaer nf I'duejiliim in England. 

F'rnni Frcncli renleni id h'arniiig limn.* were 
drawn nuiliy id llm urunuizers nf laiglish cilii- 
I'uliuii. Thus llswidd, Arrliliinhni* id Yurk 
Id. 1W2), having liiinsvlf Inen eihu-nlrd 1 \L 
Flciiry nil ilie l.niri', iiiviieil Llm Alilmiid Mcnry 
In lii'i'niim ilmlnmlnr In llm liuniks III llmithhcy 
fiMiiulcil hy III" |irelihislin|i ul lliimney. Till' 
Xuriiiun Cumiursl slivngllmni'il llm I'liiiimrUuu 
In*i ween l-’muci* nml Eiii(h(iii|, nml fruiu Llm 
Xii]'iu:ili Alihcy Ilf lice, fiiliiuiis fur ils edmii- 
Liiilinl Iiclivilics, i-niiii' Lildriiiic. eniiMSTaliil 
us An-lihishiiji nf ('iiiilerhiiry in III7U, and 
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Anselm, conHCcrnlcil ah his nucccHHor in 10!)3. in great measure assimilated to continental 
BoLh of these archbishops maintained the models, in forming which French culture boro 

cause of learning in Knglund, unci by their a lending part. 

policy strengthened the control of the Church Fussing over the period of the llcnnifignncc, 
m English education. during which French influence in English cdu- 

Tlie great school of Chartres (ry.u.) attracted cation was inlcnnixcd wiLh Italian, we como 
mnny students from Britain, e.g. John of to the age nr Louis XIV, when French atnml- 
Snlin1iury (d. 1180) and Adclnrd or Until (f/ij.n.). arils again ilcteriniucd the course or instruction 
Hut the University of Furin, described by Alex- and training fur hoys in many families bolting- 
andor Ncchnm as -pnrmluua ddiciunun, was the iug to Lhc wealthier clnsscB of English Hocicty, 

5 rent lodes loan of British uluilcnLs and the This wave of French influence culminated m 
oniinnnt influence in llie creation nf the Eng- Locke's Thought* concerning Education, pub¬ 
lish universities. lL is nruliahlc llmt the older lisliud in HI!)!), In Locke thero arc inarkod 
Oxford schools rose Li tin; position of a ulirdimn traces of the inlluence of Montaigne, of jjes- 
genernh through a migration of students from carles, and of the Gentlemen of Port lloynl. 
the Utiiversity of Faria about J J07, atul tlia The Hdinoiljfirikfl prepared by the Fort-Royalists 
great dispersion of the inusLers and sclmlnra were used in England, and became a model for 
from PnriH in 1221) limy linvn been the chief tile writers of Latin and Greek grammars for 
factor in the early development of the Univer- use in English schools. The strength of French 
sity of Cambridge. One nf the four nations inlluence upon English ideals or education dur- 
inLo which this Faculty nf Arts wan divided at ing the first half uf Lhc eighteenth century is 
the University of Faria horn lhc name of the shown in Lord Chester field's Letter* to his .Son, 
English; and, though the lnlLer shared their " A Frenchman,” he writes, " who with a fund 
membership with (lerninna and other .students oT virtue, learning, anil good sense lias the 
from Northern Europe, the fuel that Limy gave manners and good-breeding oT bis country, is 
their iiniim to it shows their numerical impnr- Iho perfection of human nature. This pcrlcc- 
Lnnce in this division of university life. Jid- linn you may arrive at, if you pJensc, and I 
immrl llicli of Abingdon, Roger Uncoil, anil hope you will do so." To lichave in all com- 
William of Ockham were students at Paris as panics us n culLivaLed French gentleman 

well ns nt Oxford, The inLellnctunl and per- would helmve wns the bLniulnrd of maimers Lo 

Honnl ties between Lhn Lwu universities were which he most desired that his son should 

very close, especially ill the thirteenth eenLury. attain. Through Lhn writings of Rollin, the 

Oxford recalled Paris in eniiHtiluljnn mid in inheritor of the traditions of Port lloynl, tho 
customs. It mnv lie said that France gave edueiiLinnul infinence or France percolated very 
England much of Lite limn of its undent uni- widely through English leaching in Lite middle 
varsity institutions, and inspired Englislmieu nf the eighteenth ccnLury. The wider cur- 
wiLh the Inve of Hflhrdiuslie phihiHophy in which riculum uf study which French writers made 
they excelled. popular uLLriii'tei! Joseph Priestley (g.v.), who, 

In the English grammar flnlinoli^French in- in un lixxtnj un a Course of Liberal /i’diicfi- 

finnnee was strung down In Lhe middle id Liu: (fun for t'iril mid Adivr Life, published in 

fmirleenlh nentnry. From the Nnrmiui l'on- 17115, advocated a new ideal of liberal culturo 

Unesl, the pupils were cnmindled tu 11 leave their in the education id Lhe English middle classes, 

own language and In cunslrue their lessons in then rapidly rising in social influeiicu and 

French.'’ John do Treviso, noted, however, iiolitietil power. 

in 1385 l Inil Lhis custom, which had been The writings nf I'Ymelon and nf Mndiunc do 

prevalent down lo lhn lirsL appearance of the. LniulierL (Hi 17-1733) greatly influenced Eng- 
llluck Death in 13-11), lmd already changed, so lish ideas abriuL the education of girls. No 
that “ in nil the Grammar .Schools in England, English bonk did more Lo raise the moral sLawl- 
L'hildrcii leave Freneh and construe and learn nrds id girls' riluealinu Limn the .Venous Coif, 
in English." (Hen AxiJi.n-NriiiM.iN Diai.ei.-t.) published in 1728 by William Law, himself a 
This great change may have been due to the careful sin dent id Fdiielon. 

morlulily of Lhe French priests at the lime of The writers in Lhe French Eiicj/cfopddi'B 

lhc llliiek Death (if.i'.) nr Ln Llieir depuvLure tu influenced the thought uf Adam fi’miLh, whoso 
escape its iideetion. The lircuk in educalioinil references Ln public education in the IFeaKJr 
tnumimi lliiw caused by (lie plague opem'il tlio r if ,Vidian* (Hook V, Chapter 1, Article If), 
way for the general un« nf tlm nmtlier lungim in published in 177(1, greatly nileclcd English 
llie English grammar Hclmnls. In iucLIuhIh policy in regard to educational i|UCHtions. An 
id tcaclnog Lutin, however, the old inlliienei-H essay on cndowim'iilx (r/.c.), written liy'1 urgoL 
held llieir own. One of Llie two Latin grain- in 17'ili, m-miis Ln liuvc made a deep impression 
mars linmL used in medieval English hcIiiiiiIh upon llie iniinl nf Adam Kniith- In tins pnpor 
was written liy Alexander of Villi? Dieu (f/.e.) Turgut endeuvored Ln demons LniU*. the all- 
in Normnuily, wlni kept a hcIuiiiI in Paris and Hlvuelivo effce.Ls of riliieaLiimul anil other co¬ 
wrote in 120!) bis linclriimfr f'lwrnrnui, a dowinonls in niUiuiml lire. In tho lFcnllk of 
grammar in Latin verse. Tlinnigluml lhe Mid- Xntiuux Adnin Kniith argued LlinL the endow- 
dle Ages, indeed, Lhe English cihieatiou was nienls of schools and uullages lmd diminished 
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ihp luKcssily of application in the teachere. 
and Imil prnloliRr-d AcrriiMnc* 1 of osplixlo<l mi<l 
&rili<pui»cd upiitimi* lli* practical inference 
was llinl in ‘wcomkiry and higher education 
voluntary rITur* ami I hr Ire** play of supply 
nml demand wnulil always arr?ompH»h more 
lli a n endowed inalHtiii<in». ih» cxiitirnw of 
which hampered tin* ftytiwih of imk-pemlcnl. 
Inilia live. At the wum* linn* lie was forced i/i 
mViniv ilia! the titiue should inipnw upon " the 
wrliulc body of llu? people (hr jiifw»ily >>f ar- 
uiriiiH the inral tsse.iitiid parts wf rduealHin ** 

III In lliua arknowIrtliiiiiB llie nmwilytif pomn 
measure of KoYcmnimlal intervention, Adam 
Smith's scheme frll fur nliorl of I lie later rdura- 
Ijnnnl plan nf To mol, contained in llir* lalurVi 
memorial 111 the Kit»R »S«r f«« ,lf iininpnlilfa, 
written In 177.1. In fact, Adam Mmilli relief la 
the first plnuw n[ French revolutionary influence 
in FiiRlinh cdu rational IImhikIiI Up f<lmn*d 
with the French Umlir/ds a «li■.Iruol of cede* 
moslirnl control in pulilip i*riuraliiin nml a 
llcwin* In awvrp away llir |wwer of ancient ihIu- 
caiiimsd endow mtnl*. on the Rr»wnd that 
thrwc were mainly npmirrtid wilh clerical 
nflnrl He also perceived lliat, in plncc of llm 
Cliurrh, llir Suite muni i'll force ni Irawt n 
iniliiimiin nf ediiRAlimnil iliiwiplini 1 IhroiicliniiL 
the (iruinii. llul lion; lie .nUppped, while lua 
French conU'inimmripa were nwifily carried for¬ 
ward In lln* point si which they advocated a 
nLrinnciiL form nf slain t-uiiirul over nil Hmilrw 
nf sen mil n anil collcum. From mInuii lillu to 
18111, French bjm riilntiim Innl n ilmililc influence 
upon KhrUhIi I’lhicaiinnnl iipiniiiii. tlm* ride of 
il* influence was lilmnilivi’ nml nnliiKoninlir lo 
nlil ciMivniliniiu, 1 1 nirmiraRrHl n r< turn lo un¬ 
til rv in eduistimiml melliud. U derm'iml ilo> 
dislike nf old endow uienfa nml drew nllciilinii 
L« llmir lorjinr, iiii'liiMUciiy, nml failure in pub¬ 
lic duly. TIiIh Kill** nf llir influence of Frriirli 
revolutionary llmiinhl, nlrnintraL llirmiuh 
llmirwcaii. alnmcd itm-If in Mary WollMiilii*- 
crnfl’n I 'iwliniliuu >»/ llir liiyhln nf U'liinrri 
(see. (low win, Mmiy WuM>riiSReiiM-rh with 
its nridimcnL fur eni-ducatiiiii Imlli in ilciin-ii- 
fury nml Bcroiivlnry crlmol*; in lhi» wrilinuN of 
Uiclmnl laivcll Kilgrworlli (r/.i’.l, nml hi* 
daiiRhlcr, Morin KilHownrlli (i; I’.t, nml In llu: 
ciliicniioii.il cxiiiriiin-iilH nf Thu mow I lay (f/.r.l. 
Till 1 nlI iit nml I'liTilliFliiiH (■•inli-iiry of I-'rrnrli 
rcvululiuiinry ilimii'Iil iu t’llucnlinii wna low ho l 
bdiiii.' morn nlriiiKdil form of niiMir ennlml 
over nil Rrivih-R of nrhunla. 'i’liia inlluenro 
Hliuwed ilnelf in n ruilinii'iitiiry form iu Ailruii 
S ini lira ll'ciilfli of jYaJiona, Iml inuri 1 mu- 
niiii’iiminly nml wild loRirnl rmii|ilrii'iiiNN in 
llolicrl Uwcii'h AVm' 1’iVie of .SWrWi/ (IS|1I), 
'I'lllu'ii rurmils of iIuiukIiI Imil u ilmiMe 
olfcnl Ufirm llu- tiinrii tuiMerynlivu iiiile of Kmh- 
liRh wihu'iainu. They produced n movemcnl 
for Ni'.lf-rcfurni wilhin the older emlnwiil iiiwU- 
tulioiiH; nml nl llie eniiie tlim< lliey nnule puhlio 
opinion rcliiclmU in minclioii uny Knut i'XUn- 
fllon of cduculiminl i)|ipnrliiiiilie.H, fur fear lent 


ihc <uiil<Irn inrrr3*r of hnonleilRc nlmuhl 

( irreijiitale viohuil fKililirnl c|iiiri 0 c. Tin; re- 
nimw nl UnImhI iu Ihr rarliwl vi'an.i of the, 
iiirictcrwh eeiifury. I he inmwil nrlivily ij[ 
many of lli<‘ ohl rmlowml wromlarv whoola 
and illr* rnemriic eiTorla of the f 'luirr’li nf Fkb^ 
land and nllmr ieli|ioii» iHHliwt In sr/ipple wifli 
(lie wluealmrifd ilraUjiuiion nf llu- iua«*<*». of Ihe 
iPNipJc. a wnrl; H-ldrh hml the Imirly «upfHirl of 
\YonUworlh nml tVderidit'’. vrore ilhtwiiniinnwof 
llie firal n^ull The j-rjihflinn of Mr VVliil- 
birnd'n Hill for KJrtwnlnry Kduealion in 1SD7, 
which, if rarrieil nl llie linn-, crnuld have nniiri- 
palcd nolnr nf the ftmil refornm nf 1 S7fl, 
Bfmur/| how (Htlciil were lhr* fears Ui which 
French revnluiinnnry HioutthL and anion Inul 
Riven nw ntmmw llir luniv ctiiwrvnlivo eliuim 
of I jiRlidi swK'iriy 

V’mirli inlhn nrr* in V'm^inh edurnlion duriiiR 
Ihe renlury I Sift I fill! fall* under Ihrt-e intiiu 
heads, ill pliili^ophir.il, CJi |wdiUral T (,'J| nil- 
minulrwlivp. 

I. In llo' 11111110111 of ilirrrl pliihiNophirnl 
inflnenn-s. ih* nano* n[ Hire*; Freiirh ihinkern 
nrr* of preniniio iil aipniliranre in I heir rr lnlion 

lo Kuallah Iilncalioiinl llmuulil. I hi v/lliiis, 

Fftinl'Snimii, nml Amku*Ic •'•mile llilvdiua 
fi/eA had n slroua |Hwihimioiii« iiifliienre upon 
lUdn-ri (Iweii. Jeremy llonlliaiM, ami firorni* 
l'111111*1' (ot e I. Tin- rriih'iu of liia poliliral 
IIkuirIiI. lliv einpluu<i« wliivli he pUu'i-d u|kiii 
|M’ rsonal im«r<-<i «» llie primary innlive nf 
nrlnni, liia ln lirf in ilu< niMiii|ioieiiey of t’rlueji- 
llmi, mid liiii n.uvirlinii llml lloTe inn«( lie n 
rinse lmnd 1 m'I wi' 1 'n ihe life nf Die individual 
nml llinl of llie I'oiiiiiiuuily, *linitr*| lltriil'M'Ivi** 
in Findidi Ihoiiulil (<i> in n v.mvvinu diji|rieiilinll 
lo m-owiue llie claim of every individual In 
ripilal erhlealiunnl op|mrl nmly. f/»> ill llml 
ilidivnhinlidir idiliiariniii-in which look Tnlhcr 
n m:iiliT-of-fiiei nml priMoie view of llie eoiirne 
of in-inn lion, in in mipalh-in-r wiili whatever 
iil'*lnirlcd Ihe xpnvol of I his lo w edneal imial 
ideul, nml (di in n■■ iimlemirn'iil "f I’olleeiivixL 
lliouiihl in nittllcrw of wIiiriI iirnniii/iilioii. To 
Ihe inHur'iire of Ih Iwhiu- llml of ■WiiiiI•. l 'ini"M 
I17IHI Ivj.Yi nml hi* Mlnwvin wn* n eorreelivu. 
Il mIkiWi iI ifaelf eapeeinll.Y ill llo- elmnue of Him? 
in llu- wriiinRN of John riiuarl Mill Uf.v.l fnun 
IS-TIl i>n wjitiIn; in llie Rrmlual w i aki imiR of llm 
apirii • if niili-Ruveriiiiienlnl fcn'jmri-fiiire which 
luid wffeeieil much of KiikUmIi lilieruliou: iu a 
frenhly kindled |iiuwiun of in I ere* l in llu* |mnr 
nml pily for Lheir nmililiun; nml, not lettwf. in 
u HiniiiH I'onviclimi ihnt wunieii nhmild enjoy 
rnie’ml nml eduriiliniiiil n|iprirliinilirM t'i|mil In 
ilium* nf liieil. Till.? illllui'lirr of CiilUle («/,c.) 
and of I'-.oii-i vinm nlinwi'il ilself mninly in ft 
Krnu'iiiK In lief iu edpnen n* the chief furl or in 
e«|i|i'ii(iiiii. It nlnri wcnkciierj the inure falniti- 
cnl kind uf nufi-clerii'idisu? liy emplinttiiiun llie 
Heed Turn apiriUnil nulhuriiy in linfimuil eilil- 
nilimi. 

'1. The inililii-id iullin-nei' of h'rench lIuiuhIiL 
iipiin I'jiRlixli i‘diieiiliuii:il iifTuiru cunlura chiefly 
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round Llireu ilulnnr 1833, when Guizot or¬ 
ganized Fn'iinli <li*nu*nt«ry iilunilinn; lf!50, 
when llm Loi Fallnux rcongnizeil twii types tif 
elementary scluuil, viz. public arlninls lunin- 
Laiiieil by llic communes arid privnln oiic.H 
maintained liy individuals or liy religious nssu- 
ciulioiiH; mill 1HH1, when Jiile.'i Firry (r/.c.) 
abolished Hi'limil fees. Ennli of Lhosi; three, 
measures hud n direct ilifliirlire (limit English 
education. I iuiziil. h net ur LSM helped in 
convincing English hI alt-smeii Uial llm govern¬ 
ment must liikn il mnif ni'livn pari in snpcrin- 
LimdtitK lh |! work of elementary sHirml*, aiul 
thus helped ill seeiiriiiK tlm first vnLo for train¬ 
ing cnllt’KMH (1 In* iininn of wliii'li, “ norinul 
Acliool," was taken from Franco) in IHdli, ami 
lilt* establishment of lln- CuminiblMR of Council 
cm Education, llm germ of llm Edumlion De¬ 
partment, in IKIMI. The Loi Folio iu: of J>i . r »0 
probably suggest >m 1 (not In W. 10. Font Lor, lint 
lo Uiimi* wlmsi* i*lr:iH influenced bin adminis¬ 
trative proposals) tin* plan nf tin- dual system 
of bourn Hehools and vnluutnry Bchoids, uni'll 
recognized and aided liy tin* Stale, which wuh 
liio mitral feature of Uir* Elementary Eilticu- 
Lion Aid, 1870. Tim iihidiLinii of feet in French 
di'incnilnry mcIiooIh by .lilies Ferry in IkM iviih 
L ukrn an a pm-ialcnt (lli'iugh iml (lie only 
precedent) fur llm Elcnionlary Eilncalimi Act, 
l,Sill, which virtually introduced free education 
into England. 

3. Tin.' iidiiiiniuiraUvi? iiifliii'iicca of French 
i'ducalioii have not hr on less imporlanl than 
the political. Among tin- cliicf id them limy 
la< named the renmree In open rouipelilinn tin a 
method of filling posts at the disposal of the 
tiiiverimieiit; the idea nf higher eleinenlnry 
Hclionla; mill tin; inrHiiiiLinn lo relurivn religious 
iiiHl ritr Lit hi frnin the eurriniliiiii of slute-aidcd 
Hi'lnndn uiul In auhalihlLo for it some form of 
uinrnl inamiclitm upon u pUiUnui plural luma. 

M. li. H. 

Rofennuofl: — 

Knjilniul, lUinnl nf NiaWriJ llrfhtrh nn A'<iu- 

mlin'Kit iW.jjr/., V«<l. 1. |>|i. »•<'< IT. 

Kkiv. .M.io.hi IlrMtiu*: i*i I'a *1 ami (Kuere, 
(I'rni*. llKl7.i 

Mn.r.. J. M. A’liMc-arniihu. ■■■•. UU1 IT 
MkN 1 U'I|II:N> V. J, K. ( i. i|>\ .'vfr ,lr /ulrrerHiililt Ml A'llS- 

ti-'i /i./urrtifiin, |i|i. '.’II mill ;iaa. (J. A. llmdiurk's 
HJM'Or'll, lKia.1 Il’NIliltridin 1 , 100-' I 
Haiumi. M E. Ail.lnw mi I'mirli Iiiflacurv* in EioJirli 
Eihirnlinll, Ill dll' /frfnnj »/ rtr Vl ail of thr Vllltrr- 
nty n/ Putin f.j Ihr L'ni firstly of fandvn, JWl. 
(l.iaivli'ii. luul.) 
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Indiana, Pa. DurinR hia Inst yenra he was 
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FRICK, OTTO (l8;J2-lflfll). — A German 
Hclmolnian; hum in Heluniizdorr, near MaRdc- 
liurR. lie received bis early educaLion from 
liis father, a Lutheran pastor. Al the nee or 
thirteen lie entered the Joachims tlm) Gym- 
lmtdnm in Ilcrliu, where lie. came under llic 
influence nf Wiese fq.i 1 .). In IHIil he hecanio 
it student in the University of Tlorlin, hut in tlm 
rnlluwiiinynHi' lie went In Ilulh 1 , where he spent 
three years ill the study rd iihilnloRy and 
history, devulinn sonic a Urn lion also to phi- 
lnmiphy and IhcoiiiRy. From I.Sfifj to 18fi7 he 
was in C.’iiiiHtniiliiinpln ns Llm tutor of the rohh 
nf the Prussian midmssador. After serving fur 
aevi'ii years ns a teacher iu various Prussian 
(lyiiiiinsin, lm was prninnled lo a principnlslii]) 
nt llm early aim of lliii'ty-Lwn years, nml in 
INSII received tin; iippuiiiliimnl ns DirecLar of 
llm Frouckrtfhr Slijtuogm in Ilalln. lin 
reoewetl the Sruiinurium Frntcrplorttin, which 
luui been founded hy Fraueko., lull had ceased 
In exist sinre aliinit I7».j. This institution 
lieeuum u model for Lln- IrnitiiiiR courses for 
teachers of llm elnssical snlmals llmt were 
established in cumiecLiim with a niiinbur of 
nyniiiiisiimis in J'niasiu and oilier German 
Billies. Iu l,SHI lie founded llm pedagogical 
magazine, Le/ir/iru/im mid Lvliryilngc, in whioli 
(]iii‘Nli(iiis of nuiliiiilology were treated nml 
model lessona for tlin higher schools were pub¬ 
lished. His me thuds were hnscil on llerbnrl's 
pedagriBy and tesU'd hy his own classroom 
experience, lie insisted on the necessity of a 
pediigoRienl preparation for the tcnchcra of Llm 
lilglicr ni'lmolH, and the fact LhuL tliia necessity 
is at present generally recognized in Germany 
is, Ui a large extent, due Lo the efforts of 
Friek. 
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FRLENDvS. EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE Imrlirnt." In l?U2 a (m'IuhiI fur punr h,iy* WBh 
OF SOCIETY OF. -- England. -— 'I’li*- influ- founded at j'lerkenwell l»y Urn I*imlmi tu 1( j 

rare pjf (he -SiMirlv nf Frieiuhi on rleim-nl-ary Middlesex (JuarltTly Mretintc. Il was re- 

I'llupaliiiu in KiikIhihI .*■<> llinL nmvr-d Mi iNihRlnn in 1?K,H. Mi f'mydnn in 

it in ini|M:*r(niil In riiii«i<liT it mum* delsil. J s l!3, ami In Knffron Walden. where it nmv ja ( i n 
(usurp I’ns {July, 11)21 Jiili. Cl. 1'Wli. llu* IKifl. H Imt ehanayd il« rliaiartvr, nml in 

founder nf the .Sueirly uf Friends, was (he wm In-day a m-lua.l fur niitldlrvclNM children of 

nf ('hriflluphrr 1 'iiX," it weaver f“ rigid eniis Imlh w-xe* nf llu* Sorirly of Friend*. It 'm 

I’liriwI'T ”l, nml Wan liurii ul lirnylnii-iii-lln’- rjidiiWcd, jmd mlmils paving eehnlars whu 

( liny, in lullin'. IIi' liml lillle edm.**- nrr nril children nf Frii-mh The Frienda kept 

linn", nmirdiwg Mi llr. IWWtkiw. " lmlh Kip (heir rducal-iunid vsnrk nlivr in reimihnhln 

Hpeiling nii>l vmiin« nf Mi* L'tVern being ifciuft fmdnnn during llm nglriwnth rimlnry. In 

nf nri iHin-mle iiirwui.” llrf'iir he was (wenly. I'JIS I heir drep edur-mimml influenrci KUtlilonlv 

lie ri rriveil n rcligiims " rail," mnl wandered lieraiite n nnlinmil faei, fur in ilial ymr Jriacph 

llimngh (he riuihlry in n specif* nf my*lin Irfliiruwler (l?7VlHd$), idrmdv n hirjnlier nf 

nguny. lie tn'Kim preaching in 10-17 av Dakin- I lie Soridv nf Frh'wda, cel np Ins fminiHii mhnul 

field in l.'lirsliirr mnl nl MnneliieMr, mnl in in llie llnrmmli llund. In lhe kmiip venr an 

HH>i iie flTf-l M'Hh IIM nf “ n Meelimt i.f Friend* " ndull w'limil ('j.e.l Was upmed al Nullingliiun, 

nt Lillie Kulnii, near Mi rhy. The iidliienri* nf which phased inU? the cure uf a Friend, 

lluiilisl iili-jirt wiw nlenrly imiii'enlilc, Ku.x rmiiM Fminn l Fox, nml dill rxisl*. Thin wan prnb- 

lnui th mi uni i On til ndlierciiln, whom he ndim'd lO'ly ilie small logiimiiiR nf the ureal (Junker 

mill nrjiuiiixi'*l. The Lerin "IJiiuker” al mier mliill m-hunl niiivenieiil. (Junker )n-l|i mmle 

nrtwe iu I’uiisiiiiirmu' nf n re In r l made lu |‘*ix l^mrjisur's wnrk puBxilde mi a huge senile., 

Iiv mie uf u lieiieli nf riinKiHimli-n liefnre wlniin Twu Friend*. Willium Allen nml Jiirtcnl) I'Vjiiler, 

lie wiih minniiiiiieil. In aunwer Mi l'nx’i) ex her- jnineil the ('niiiniillee in I Mix, In Inel, “ llie 

Uliiipi In " Iri’lnlile nl llie Wnril nf llu> Vrtinl “ innyrnn-ril Weil iln iiiPe|ilirjn nml niUHt nl 

the iimniHlrjile re|ilic0 11 (junker." Tin* nunn* iw early »up|Hirt M* nn iiiln’m uf Hip Nucitily of 

neeum in. the limine nf (‘niilhtnu* JutirnnlK (nr FrieiuU . . . (here wiu tuitflttliing akin Mi (lie 

Ill'll, At lliin ilnle Kux w«a nlremly luiriR very aeiiina nf I lie Mnrjjlv in his ivlinle nnler- 

lielneil hy Mrs. MurRarel Fell nf Swnrlhinner jiriw. It wna nl iiiiee iilwral nml relinioiiH, 

Hull, whuiri he Hubseiiiniiily innrrieil. Sixly ]irneiirnl mnl |iliil.*uilhrnpic. Il rhimrO in 

iru'ncliiTH Mulnnill nl iln ir ri’pnru Mi her in with llu ir ine^ruie, nml linnnuiikril wilh I heir 
11IM. lit (|\e. fteriml whi n nil lliswulvM were pruni' e." Many nre the Rrvnl (Junker munea 

willijert lu iirTHi’i’iiliiiH, frniu IIWJ iimvarOs, nn- (hnl lent Un-ir «u|i|mrl In (he niiivnunil. 

Oer Uu 1 A pin uf Uniformity uf |iiH2 m nl ilm In Ir-huul Laneiwier n-reiveil (Jnnher min|mrl. 

" Five Milo " nrl nf 111(13, ihe Frii iuF mu mily The Frieiiila hml heyn ul, work lliere liefuri* 

kejit LluirnieeliiiRluiilNi-i* H||| II. Inilili liliiTal'Iy l.nm'nalrrV lime, uiul hml, ill I/M, frillllijeil a 
n]n>nnl Mt'hiiulit iu (he IwAii nf (hr law, Tlnw SvIuhO Suriely in I JuLlin. wliv^> sehnulu npeimul 
\vlii-ii ill llriiiliiijt in Illll'l mill Al llriitLul ill IIIH'i lu have weleniueil eliihlreii nf nil ■jrimiiiiim- 
lieurly nil llie uiiiiU nmliiln-n were ihnnvii jnlti linnx. Another Friend wan one uf (lie ureal 
jnil, llie uieeliiiK-t were iiriielienlly kepi Ly the piniiei rH uf lumlerii plrliiriilnry nlitriil-inji in 
eliihlreii. fu llliiV Cietir«e l*ux inlvninled llie hiijthind, \V. K. I a 'nmi«r fi/.i'.J, whu inlrudiieial 

(imiiilnliuii of lii'tiiinht fur buys :uul Rirlu. mnl the l'.Oiienlinii Art nf 1H7U, nml xvlmw ri-Inliven 

hy Kl7l there were id. work linin' lliuii lifieeii hml dune mi iniirli fur llie LmiranleriiMi nnivis 

(junker Helimilrt. fu lllsil lliere ueeiim in ■'The im'iil. ft rimy ilu refure In; elnlnud ihuL a 

IJmikrrH 1 tenmmUrn 11 pe. " Uiiirkinn MisMtun}!, imwerfnl liiinker inlliieiire lii-a lieliiiul llu; grnnL 

Vul. VII, p. 0121 iliu fiilluwiiiR ciRiiifieniit Koulinli nliienLiuiinl iiiiivpiuiiUk of [lie nine- 

|innnrn|ili:—* leenlh century; nml from Oip pninl id view of 

"11. Thai our ymtlli lm nul miflered Mi the history nf (aliiculinii, il is nirtiwemrv lu 
lru.vi'1 uliruud, hul I ml ween twelve mul sixleen, reiueuilier (hnl thin iiilUunce in chisel y relaled 
nml lIiiiL- under llie eondueL uf nppruveil 1'rnL- Mi Hu* revival uf uU'jiii-iiUry ediicnliou (Inrttely 
crtLimts; for lliis [irenenL wuy uf ediirnlinu is duo in (In; offurl* of l)i)MciiM;rfl) in llir; Inal 
chipllv in jdeii.Hiire nml huiflein«i, which ninhdi iiunrler id (he Hcvciumilh iron liny; n revivul 
w'liy fur alln'iniii ur jiojiory, |iu reliHiim or fnlni; lliuL (lie (Junkers rurrietl riehl LhrmiRh Uu; 
celin'niu.’' durk days td (In* liuliUculh wuliirv. One 

'rim idea uf furelRii uiiwtiiiiiH ivu« krndmdly eiRldeeuih-eemury si’jiuul him nlremly lii’cn 
ilevelnpeil, nnd in I7N7 llie teneliiiiK nf fiireign moulinm-d. To this ihiihI lit! ridded Ihn 
In 11 riiiir in wiw eiiimiieiidi’il hy (In* l’riendu M) Aekwurlh Srhiml, near PonlrfrneL, in Yurk- 
fiieiliiuLe the unread uf C'lirirtliiin Irulli. " In Hldre, fiiuuded hy iht* I.iiiiihm V' nrly MeeliiiR 
Ul'-ld Julm Ihdtan’ lurn« nml inlr.rraliiiK plan in 177(1 fur llu*' idiihlriat of Frh'iidn " iir.il In 
fur inihisiriid eiluenliuii was hruuulieil, nml in ufllueui rimiinnMuiieH." Il in n IlimrinhinH 

llie fiilliiwiujt year Frieiulrt won* nllieiully t;n* nrl.. lo-dny, teM-hiiiR ninny Imyn uiul girla. 

iiiiiiriiKed Lu provide freo L'dueuliim ' fur a Uni the Friends ulLiu;||i*d Uieinnelveji M) nil 
i-uiiipeleiil number ur llm eliihlreii id pmir eilnniliiniid iiioveiuenK In ITtlH worn nullified 
l'Yietulu,’ and lu nrrmige fur this iruiniiiy nf Uto Nuiulny mnl day echtmh ul Uuasnmlivlu iu 

7 Id 
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Lancashire. In tHOO llicri: existed n Friends' 
Hehonl nt LnlhcYsulnle near Skip ton " fur the 
preservation of theyouth of lintli hoxi'h, nnd for 
their instruction in useful foaming, 11 and nl 
the mime date there wbh mini her uL Nottingham. 
AL1 IrisluI n Sunday hHuhjI fur buys was founded 
in IKK), and iiuntlier [nr girls in 1H11. The 
Friends' Hundny hcIhihIs were in reality inissitin- 
nry Hnliniilii for tin: ]ninr, “AL till; end of 1 DIO 
there were in connection with the Friends 
First Day KehunlH AnsnciiiLiim IMS schools 
with 28U1 teachers mid 2ii,03M scholars, very 
few of whom were tlm children of Friondn, 
Not inclndi'il in these figures are oIuhhis fur 
children of MeniherH and AUcudcrH.” The.se 
classes lire iwnidly UuW hr.Corn or during n 
portion id tin; Lime of the morning meeting for 
worship, and distinctly deiinlimmlinind touch¬ 
ing in given. .Some referenee hits lieen made 
above Ln the Adult .School at XiilLiuglinm id 
17DH. This HceniH Lti have been tlie precursor 
of tlie ndulL schools slurLcd by the Hnniety al 
llirminglmm in IMS, in whinli reading and 
writing were the chief inilurenienta nlfererl, 

“ At tlie 1 'iirl id Will there were in ecinneeliim 
with the NuUnmil Cnmieil id AilulL Sellout 
Union, 1200 hcIiuuIh hit- men with a membership 
id iiliuut (ID.DHD, nml fVH:i fur women wiLh a 
membership of ulmiit U in limdly 

uc.muuiry to refer In the Friends Fureigu Missum 
Association, wliieli runlriilH thirty-live srhniita 
with 7012 pupils in Syria, tiidiii, and the Far 
Fast, The eilnenliiiiiul activities nl llie present, 
hour id Lite Hneiely uf Friends in England (a 
tmndl \nnly nnnpr'isimi nuiru than J 51,188) per- 

boiih in full nunnln-r.slii 11 ) are renuirkalde indeed, 
and the historical significance id their work is 
id tlie very highest iiiipiirliiiicc. To-day they 
mip|iorl wuiumliiry _ and higher eilueiilionnl 
Hi.h<■ nl h in the fiillmviilK plneeH (the dale of Lhe 
friimiluliiiii is in inirenllii'Si’N): SniTrun Walden 
(I7t)2); Aekwortli (177IIJ; Sidenl, Somerset 
(IKDvH); Wiglun, C'liinlierlund (Itil.i): llnulhaiu 
Helinnl, York, tlS‘20); MnnnL School, York 
(l.SUI); llmviinn, near Leeds (1SH1*J; l'onketh, 
near Warrington (ISill); Ureal AyLnn, Yorks. 
(LSII); Silifnrd, imur llmihury (1NI2); Dal¬ 
ton University Hull, Manehester (tH7(i); 
Leighton 1'iirk, Rending, (lH'.HI); the Womt- 
broke HeLl lenient fur religious and soeial aLudy 
(ll)ti;i); Kingsiueail (Training School for 
Foreign Missions), Rirmingliam (MMIIi); and 
the Hinningluiiu Training institute fur Sunday 
Selmnl Workers (1!U)7). The Flounders Trunk 
for Induing li'anlicra (ISIS), tlilmon's bcipicat 
fur eduealional purposes, tear hers' scholar,ddim 
for women, the asriuehiliun fur promoting tlie 
training of wuineu tenehers (I87t>), and the 
(illilil id Tenehers (IN11IJ) are additlunal educn- 
timial iiKi-neiiH. J. U. Cl, do M. 

In America.--- When the FriendH invaded the 
American coluiiies, they hrniighL with them u 
lielicC in a ihonmgU, earefid, elemeutary mlnen- 
tiiui fur all their children, and the mastery, even 
Jiy the wenlLhy, id snuie imde. Hut us they 


made no distinction between clergy mid laymen, 
Lhe inmilive which ted to the foundation of 
Itumird, Yule, and Prince Lon in colonial times 
did not exist, The divine call was so empha¬ 
sized that intellectual preparation for Lhe 
ministry assumed u position of inferior impar¬ 
lance. .Some of the more narrow oven pressed 
the advantages of ignorance, as milking tlie 
minister more responsive to heavenly iiiflii- 
eiues. While this iiLlitiule was not general, 
the absence id insti Lotions of higher learning 
tnmliul to raise n few RuimniLinns, of most 
ixemidnry lives, it is true, and ilovotcd to 
mural reforms, hut with Lhe conceptions of life 
usually attending a mediocre education. The 
loss id high mlellcelwtl training they felt less 
keenly, us Lhey adapted Lhcmsclvos to its 
omission ; and it was mil till 18.10 Unit the first 
Quaker college was established. In the mean¬ 
time Liu; primary and secondary education nr 
Friends anil others surrounding them was 
amply provided fur, and in this field resLs their 
claims to _ general influence and leadership. 
The culnnial hcIuioIh were day schools, and 
hence were patronized only hy the boys mid 
girls id Liu; locality. They were usually in 
close proximity Lu Lhe meeting houses, and 
attendance lit 11 mid-week meeting 11 was com¬ 
pulsory oil all, Friends and others. These 
nice tings were very simple, tint often iiuiucs- 
siye iimisinn.H, and at the loit.sl, n valuable disci¬ 
pline in Nclf-euulrul. Wherever a cnmimmiLy 
of Friends existed, whether in city or country, 
the mdmolhmiKi! was an immediate iiooeHNity; 
mid ns in those dnyn hot few other schools 
existed, it often eiinsLiLuled the cducaLioiml 
oppiirLiiuity of the neighborhood, 

The iiiiihL noted uf these eolimial schools was 
Lhe 1'riendH’ i'uhlio .Sclitud of riiiladclpliin, 
Fimnded in IliHli, with tidirge. Keith as lieiul- 
mlister, elmrleinil by Willimn Penn in 1701, 
J71IH. and 1711, eucli liiiin wiLli a inoro lihernl 
charier, it was, till tlie public school system uf 
IVnihivIvnuiu was established, the center rd Lho 
best cdni'iilioiuil impulses uf the city. The 
central Hchnol was a nluaHicnl school for hoys, 
There were lirnncliou in various sccLions. Home 
were confined lu Friends. Some were for boys 
and aume for girls. Home wove free., and others 
demanded varying imymcnLa Lo accommudule 
parental resmirres. Upon the eslahlishmcnt 
of Lhe stain public hoIioiiIh, and the withdrawal 
uf Friends' children Lo "Select," that is, 
Htriclly denominational hoIuiuIh, Lhe patronage 
was ii'mnli reduced; and in 1875 Lhe various 
resources at Lhe disposal id the IriiHLucs were 
combined in one college preparatory school of 
high grade, of which up Ln Lhe dnlu of writing 
( 11111 ) lliehurd M. donea fuia been the only 
headmaster. This Hcluinl, now called the Wil¬ 
liam I'enu Clmrler Kchuol, iH the largcHt id 
ii.sr.liifls in Fhilndelpliin, mul its old hoya hold 
immy puaitimw of lioiwr uud UHcfulncss in the 
city and in various colleges and univcrsitica, 
The Yearly Meetings, which consLiiuLo tho 
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Inrar'Ni sriMi(iiiiK in llm iYoleMaMu/il avsleni of 
FriMiiU. wldrh wvw Mm jilliinaU 1 nullmrilicai 
anil rovcrwi l In* U»rriUirv from Illo«l>' l«lnnd 
In Xu rill (‘jirnliiln. minin ami attnin ir«im» 
liiciiilcd lln* isUliliKlMV "f kIoh'I*- In 
olM'ilintrp In Mirli IK*l|f#*ls<. lln* Iwfll iimclinRs 
W.iul.l Hillin'I iinui iimi illi* nn ri ilui Ionise, nr 
liinri 1 ofli ii wuiiM lmiM a ncjuiroU' sadmolhniise, 
jiinl llm wlioul Aniilil I login in a moil I way. 
.Siirh (wIiihiIh HTfp ImndiL Iiv I'riHnl*, mol iniirn- 
niaiil liy Friends nml iiMn-rs. A rmuniiiUeo 
nf lln 1 moiling would visit Minn p-nmlirally, 
ami rhwely nvjpirrviw Mom mu-valvu^. Tiny 
iron led a desire fur rdnrnlhui, mol |ir« rurally 
deslrriyerl all iihwilMK* illiurney. llv Uiin 
(trin ral mlupitfcinri liny iirrjiimil Mm way in 
ninny |ilnrra fur (hr* mure nnni'lel*’ »LftU*syMe'in 
wliir’h followed. 

Tlmn* won* ninny, liriihahly »ri imiwnnl 
mnnlur, nf srlf-i'diiraldl I-'rii’inbi in Mir* riahi- 
ceuUi cniliiry. This rdiiralitin wun nflrii in 
a|H*cinl milijt’rlH. llnlMiy nwl llm imlnrnl 
win ires Iin<l |i*arm*i| ilrviili r>, ami vru mol "f 
fnrmins nml inulrMitcn mil n tew. wlm enjoyed 
clnssirnl nudum nr lln* oulviiiB nf iinillii'iiinlir'.’il 
]imilli'ins. in C'llniiiiil I'liild'li’li'Iiift. m> «.< 
infer fruin llm Juiir/ini of ,luhn Smith nml nllirr 
iMinrciw, lliere was a grmi|i wliirli I'njnVnl roMur 
wide mailing ami a Bflinlnrly n»|iis*l Inward 
Jiff’sitmlilc'iiin, iis wi ll ns nn i\irim*l nml |irarli. 
nil n|i|irwiuliiiii nf lln? mqiniisil'iliiy nf riiiat<*in*« 

Afu?r Mil 1 Uondminii ilici hrp nf I'uardiim 
wIiimiIm uih'iiikI. They were inl , *inli* , l In p;»> lu r 
in Mu? Ill'Ll or Imy* nml riHh fmin Mo; wniUTnl 
lUnltiels, wlirrr gaml ility srlmoU higher Minn 
iliiiiriiliiry could mil Ih< nmininimil. in 
I7KI, lurnily Mimnnh Mir inllm'inv nf Mh*m 
llmwii, n o limit soli mil was n|n-iioil in l'nrla- 
liliilllll, 11 1., wliirli liftil II sirimi(liuR nhsim'i* 
iif fuiir ycntH. lln Iir>>|n-riy wiw Iui-IiiiH'IiiI, 

nml in JH(*| llm ml.1 wiiji rii'jn-m-il in I'rmi- 

ilourr, where il him lui'ii in wii n-sxfiil i*nisioiiri! 
Millet?, iniw having lln* name nf iU fuiuidi r, 
Il Iiiih uhvaj'H Iiitii innang.il liy u npininilli’O 
uf NVw England Ynirly Mri-Mng, nml law 
i-nilirivord Imih Imys nml u'ul* nf Mu* enlhym 
iiri'iniralury Hinge nf ailvnnn'iin-iu. AimMii-r 
liuanling hi-IimnI wiih i.iiom d ai Yinoiiilliiirii, Me., 
in IMnO. The Now* York Vrifiuln in 17ini 
fimiiili'd a m-linol ill Nine Furtnrra, N.Y. TJiia 
wnw nflonviinls mo veil in ilic rlnirc** of CayiiKu 
l.nko at Uilinn S|iriiiRS, ami is nmv llo? Uiikunml 
Soiiiinnry. 

In l*]iiludi!li»liiiL Yearly Mi'pMur Mure wjw 
llie fllrmiHosl viluniliiiiiiil nyHiom. Srvcrnl 
i|ny si-lioiils uf k'UmI nriolii wrrr fmimloil rnrly 
in Mm ninolmiUi ernUiry, 1ml Mtv Rn-ni rlfnrl. 
i‘i?nii>mi in Wmllnvi-n IhinriliMK Si'lnml in Mm 
cunnlry hkiiiii Uvenly iiiilea weal nf ]'liiluili*I|i)iiH. 
Il \viw n eniiihiueif rlTuri. ilinnuh John pirk- 
iiiHiin, tin? “ iM'iinmn of Liu* llovuliiiinii," nml 
Uwun Hiilillo, nlsn n Hi vnliiLinimry iilluinl, Inul 
iih iiineli inlliioiiii* im any in im orinin. Il 
wiw njiuiiKil in I7UU, nml, filmic rmuiiiR llio hoc- 
oiulury I'rieiuln' Huliuula of iho culcjniul Kialen, 


il rrlniiidl in rlmrvmlor, iiniir 

lull FriomU luitiR, a>ltmiu*4l. Tlmro i« nlno n 

si'slmi rif small primnrv hoIuhiIh «i*fiMi*rr*i| 
llirmiRh Mu* runnlry, niul a minihrr >,f r -u i |lcj,i 
w^mriarv Any srinml* hi I'liilmlrlu n ,| 
Hiilnirliiiii Imrn* In ntMilinn In Lhr- wIiimiIn 

III J||(he..I Jiy r.in,|„iir,*c^,,f lln. Mi-rljug*, ||„ TI , 
wi n* iiriur In Mu* •^Liililislimnil nf slulv m-linnls 
a Inra'* miiulwr nf |iriv;il)' ar-aMoinii^. r?p|irHilH 
wlicrr- uiurli imliviilual work v/fi>* »luuc. mi- 
fHlrrrd I iv Mu Hraih’ wy»l*’iii. A» many nf 
M"'«>’ won- iwiml Uy linroh*. nhm»l llio w’hnlr 
nmwlom of iiriuniTv ami »i**'iiinlftiv nlurnlinn 
nf rsiiiMioa«u*rn I Viiiii(v|vjini:i nml W>*oi Ji-moy 
up J>i IftlM inn nmh r fju.ikrr inMiii ni-r. 

llnlMmnn> Yearly MirMuU. f<l;ir'"l n Imnril- 
iliR solo Mil nl. S'ftiuly Sprili^i, Mil., wliirli 
• limner I in IH17. A(l<r a Hlriigflliim o?siali'iii*i’ nf 
nlKinl nino yrnm. il w/w mild, nml Mir |ir<ii’iTi|s 
ilsn| ilinvlly fur Mu' rdnralum nf I ririnln' 
rliililron in nllirr «.rln»n|M In Norlli I'rirolhvi 
llm Yrnrlv .MriLiliR osl.,i|i|islu*r| Now (<'1101111 
UrnioIillR Solinril, lin« f Mlilford r'lilll'fir. in 

TliP vini-ftlmn in llinw IwnnlinR bpIuhiIs was 

nf n s*i 111 jil*•» Minrriiifjli will riirrii’nliiiii 

in rnrly ilnys was ur. /iMy hmilnl, 1 lii-rc lu'iriR 
VnlL lilMi’ rl.i>*"irK nr noKlrni l.inR'inRis. Tin* 
Hrcftl slnplos m ri* niallniiiiilini. iil.sri.'iliiimil 
wii'urr, nml loiglisli nramin.tr 'J in' rules' 
wen* rigid, rmi<l>- liy «uji|m»*'i||v nj«’ imn 
,iernr«liiiK In llirir id'wi nf riilM mid |irn* 
iriiiy. Tin* rliildi'ii HiilmiiMcil wlu-u Miry 

irid In, lull dh<i|iliro' wn« luni'ly n kiUiu*, 
ilny.-il mi ilir rimsiem' side wiili r.r.ni skill 
iv ^inm. wiMi uotrMfying fuilm>' l«y ihlu*r». 
Tiio drew, IftiiRiiftRi*. nml luiliil** nf I riemln 
were i|''imiu<l<d «f nil. 11 nd mliRiniia I’ycnisrM 
wi*ro u mriwiry ,iml fm|U<-iil i«irl <d Mie 
WdMy (imgrmii. This |iri , »'rn’ , l llie l.vpi? 
in s<iin<‘ I'ftsiT, mol iiriidiiord rd 0 jhul ro- 
imLinii in tilln*ni. Tim l»-si w, rr IlnirmiRlily 
Imiiirrl in fiimlmiirnluU, and vn rr imialu 
liuliiu* nf Kurd wnrk inul u'TiirnLr nliiuMiuetil. 
In uiiiMu'iiiiilirn I'sju'iijilly Miitm wm umiMiinl 
jimlirii'imy. 

Am no R Lhe wm vdm iiilhmnr.isl LiUiPaUtm 
in llu-Ho days Vi-ro >ti■ni‘|ili l.niinisiir, llm 
1‘L’ri-nlrir KnRlisliliiftii, wlin Lrioil In inirndiirit 
hi« nmuihiriiil hvsIphi in In l'liil/nlillihiu Hrhru,)s t 
Ilia ii|iuhMo John (iriarnm. nf New York, n 
luilrd ilii'iiiisl nml U-uelii'r. lYmeli lu-wia, 
John I liiinmrrc anil Ih-iijiiimn IJnllnwell. ur- 
riiinjilislinl inniliriiiiiliriniix, uml Juhn For* 
ayilu’, a Keniidi-lrioil ImmiRranF Liudley 
Murrny nml fimild llrnwn, Mm arniiminriiiim, 
won* Ifnlli Frii'iuU, 

h wun i.lm* in Mu* rflnri* nl Frirmls, nml 
I trim-d on llmir iioiLilulinmi n« iiuuI'Ib, LhnL Llm 
puhlir nelinnl nynLofii linn olftrlril in imvrntl 
liliii’i-ft. In Now York 1‘iiy n free widnml lor 
uirls nuL IioImiihuih in iiiiy di’iioiriinnMnn was 
Htiirti'd in 1KII2 liy l-Yii'inln, TliiH li-il Ui llm 
psliililirtliiimiil aijriii nfli'r of oilier Mchonlti fnr 
lmyn nml Lu Llm mmioly nf wliieh Pi? Will 
L'lmum wuh (iredtlonl, 'train which the eiLy 
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system resulted. A l«W proportion of Ida North f’nrnliim, became Cluilfnril College in 
KupnitrU'Di wvrii Friend*. ’llm Itcc Hclmnl Thu biumling hcIiubI nl Richmond, Inj 

■SoemLy was formed in ISOf., and in JSJ2.1 tin- 1.. Ktirllmm College (q.v.) in INfdl. uml 

iiiimo wiw changed Lu llii’ Public •School tiuricly llmra followed will tin n few years Ihc establish- 
(q.v.). Il H UH ili vniril lu giving iirm-clmn:h nmnl uf Wilmington Dnlleg", (Jhin, Penn Col- 

children of tin* ... cIiwhi-h uii I'lcmeiitury lego, Iowa, Friends' University, Kansas, Cim- 

eduniliun, which included HUriicnl instruction. Ivul College, Nebraska, I'anlm C'ollcpn, Oregon, 
lu Philadelphia llm Aili ljiln ami Aim well uml WhiLlicr College, <'nlifurfiin. These nmi- 
hcIiihiIh, tin! liilUti* h till existing, for liny* uml nlUntu. wilh n few nciufeinitj), Ute wlmla of 
girls rcnpcnlivnly, were formed about the year (Im (Junker school system west or tho Alle- 
1B0H, for Himilar purposes, nml Romo of llin glumics, Urn iirimary'aml secondnry education 
nubile mrlionla were lining llie mum 1 work. imviiiK been liumlnl over La Lhc public aaliool 
Thcao helped to form public n|iiuiim in fuvor Hj-slmu. In the Rani, especially in uml mouml 
of general cdwiilimi. In JN27 Urn Pwm- Philadelphia, die whole lino of schools ntill 
aylvanin .SnrieLy Tor die jirnnniLiim uf Public existi in iindiniinislieil efficiency. The Wcst- 
iSclinnla supplied llm popular support for the era colleges arc nob heavily endowed. All 
movement, llim molding. Unhcrls Vuvix, n but Knrllmm have preparatory departments. 
Friend, wax president nml leading niuu, mid wiiicli in some ruses have larger cnrolliuGiita 
l)r. (k'nrge Hmilli in die legislature was active thnn dm colleges. In llio Fast Lbe colleges arc 
in perfeelinp dm nystein. . t under die cure of splf-pi'metwiling boards of 

While Friends were thus giving an impetus Lruxtens, who nrc generally Friends; in tbo 
Lu public instruction, many uf their member*, Weal llmv are cirgnnirnlly emmcctcd with tlm 
when they found lliaL it involved double Uxii- Yearly Meetings mill innnnRcd by Llmir com- 
tion for llmrii if limy inniiilnincd llicir own inlllees. Outside of llmir own colleges, Friends 
sdinulH, were ul least lukewarm in its support. Iiuvo hail some share in tbo development of 
iiinl Uni (Junker district* already well supplied biglier edueallnn. Moses drown greatly aided 
with Hchmils were slow Lu lake advantage of llruwn University, thniigli Llm man for whom it 
stale laws. _ ..... wan unumil, a relative, was mil it Quaker. Ezra 

The "Hepunilinn ” of 1SU7, which divided llm Unriicll uml .IuIiiih Hopkins, who founded llm 
HocioLy uf Frlenda imn two o]>|losing Inidics, universities whirli lienr Llicir named, were 
resulted in n duidicnliim in part of die system. Friends. 

Tim " Orthodox ’ Friends retained llm majority The education of Friends bns always been 
of llm old hcIiuoIh, while llui other body imlali- ithnrnr.lrrized by Lhorunghiioas in the fumla- 
lislmd new dnv hcIiuiiIn in New York. 1’liiln- mental Miibjeels. They hncu not yielded to the 
dclpliin, and llnlliluori!, the liuorge School. a freipiouL. diversions to new methods (liulob- 
liourding ncliuol in llurhs Umnity, Fa,, uml a Jenin wlueli have lmeii n part ol our American 
miiuber or smiiller sehouls enveriii(( llm cimutry system. This comtervnliain has been in so me 
ilistrietH. The niigriilinii of Friends to llm respects a disadvantage, but it 1ms Imcl llm 
westward resulted in die esliiblisbiiienl of largu idTecl to proiluce honest, cITectivo ucholara so 
nmulings ut lirsl in Ohio nml liuliunn, limn in far ns limy have gone. Tills discipline tins 
Iowa, Kiiiihuh, DreRon,_nnd ( jdifnrnia. (irmit nlso reacted mi clinrnr.ler, bo llinl the products 
immlicrs nmveil from North Carolina tn nsrapo of Friends 1 »Srlinols have but seldom proved 
slavery nml its cuiiHvmmnrcx. Willi tlmiu irieky or mincHiciul men in luiBiiicss or politics, 
went ill first Llmir litllc hi: lino Is, then their Friends nave always demanded in llmir 
bunnling Hihuols and uciiileinics. Mirny uf schnnls what limy Imvu meant to be olToclivo 
these iliil nut prosper, for Llm public school religious instruction. Until Llm last half 
syaUm in Kimic rascrt nnU'-dulvd Uuun. iu others century this has been conlincil to memorizing 
followed clone on llmir heels. In ciifltcru .Scripture lexis, and reriuircd ntloiulancc at 
Imliftiin, especially, die liLilo Friends'ad iooIh Uii> simple religiniiH oxercisus of Frionda, largely 
cuiinceLeil wilh every mccLing were potent in silent, and always without muaiQ or prearranged 
their inlhience lor good, and educated a rtchI npcn'kmR. On some this discipline lum pro- 
iiiunlmr uf men nml women who ns teachers dnccil great Hcriiniflimss, on many others it 
extended that inlliienrn widely. has seemed to bo entirely without effect. 

About IXat) dm rolli'giale era hegan. Ilav- The moral results have Imeu of a high order, 

crlurd Helmut, imnr I'JtiludcIphin, founded in Wlmllmr by Llm HLiirt regulations of tno earlier 
1H1III, lieealnu llnverfnrd (htllegi* (i/.y.) in iKfill, days, or Llm more liliernl eoiljieration witli stu- 
tlioiigli jiriur lu this dote its work was Inrgcly dent activities of recent Iuuoh, n Htnndard 
uf a cullugiiiin grade. Hwurllimore. College has been maintained which luw given Llimn 
(</,!•.) lu tbo soiim uciglilinrhoud opened its some repulnliuii, hnLh as to llm internal con- 
iloiirs both lu Imys nml girls in IH1I-1, and Mryii ilitinns and tlm resulting nlmrnotcr. 

Miiwr Cullcgu (if.*.), for girls only, in ISB5. In recent voara there has been a strong 
These Uireu iustituthma, thuugli not large, drift among Frieiula toward graduate itifllruc- 

are well endowed, well-built callegca or high lion in the great universities, Tim aflcot of 

grade, Hituftled in IieaitUful parks and main- this is strongly felt upon Llm socioty. The 

laming excellent fuuulLies. New Garden Sohool, old jealousy of learning has disappeared, and 
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Ltm HRlunihk of nil graded nre feeling Uiu im¬ 
pulse. Willi n cnimidernhlc adherence lo 
winservulivi! inelhurls, and n si’iiiimeni for 
IihiichL fllakimr.nl nnd niinplc living, there in 
nlwi n growing demand fur real enlitilnrwlun 

in nil lii!Ida of ... ila proper lilmral- 

iiing elTccl vipnn lliougliL anil character. 

I. S. 

Roleiantos: —' 

Enghiml;— 

Hi sow. II. R. /I Cenfuru vf Rilnoilwn. lans-IM#. 

tbnmloM, 10W,I 

tiifdi'iry nj th p ihatniuig Sfhenlt nrt<1 olhtr Kdurnhunnl 

lnrlilulinn$ r/ [*>rul«n I'm rly .Hitting o / the Socitly 
n if Friend*, (Lniiilnii, llilH.I 
Friend* Ed m at in nol Hackly. Fife i'apfin nf the pn*I 
f'm«n/injj ani1 Kiprrirn/e nj the Sorirtg oj ftiww 
in Cninn-Jiwn i&ilh Ihc /nJurdliftn oj lit Voting. 
(York. IIH-’U , , 

t'irnl nml Xiraiul Hrvnrla cf thr Committer an labour 
i«i i'nnnfrti'dH irilA /nklMufll WuflMwfi, presrtitel 
In flc third ami tilth nnnttni Alrrtingi. (Ism drill, 
IK-II-'IH-IZ.) 

ficfutrl "f Kkumlinn Vnnjmnct h*U in /.nmJiin, JS7M. 

(I/ili'I'iii, |KMI.) ... 

UiHHtKIW.T. The Trt'nf nf fJur faith, (l/itldxn. Till 1-1 
Knimiit. F. 1[ History Siihai School, IM IW 
(Ltindnn. luONj 

MiiNTMiiMHNnr. J. |v fi, nis. -Si-i/r humentuin mi hng. 
iUh t-Uluminn. |f«ml<rlilK-. HW-.I 


Antrim; — 

Ai'N.K'wKril. A. C. (juiikru in JVnuyffcinM. (Palll* 
mitre, IWIj.) 

FlrtKC. . 1 , The Ihifrh nnif Qitafcce Wumfi in flwit*nr«, 

(lliwlini. IRffll.l . 

M aiiii l, !■;. II. /nsliiufinnj m thn JirhguviA 

■fcri'ly "/ W«d*. in lire if. I HUH.) 

flllAliri,W»». I. Ilularu nj ijutllnr fincrrnur’ii in I'cnn~ 
nyUwin. ( I’IiIIbiItIiiIiIh, INiUi-IHUU.i 
TuuMaH. I f -. UH '1 II. II- .1 Uitlnrfl v] the FrirWi* m 
Amrrirn. ll l liiludi?l|i 1 li'i. lINIfl.J 


FRIENDS’ UNIVERSITY, WICHITA 
KANS. — A rriedlirilliniilil ihslililliiili, uprliril 
in IMIS undiT (lie mi-hireM nf iln 1 I’nllege Ak*i>- 
rinlion of Friend*, underu aiule rluirfor received 
In ISOI. lVeimmlury, rnllrgiiile, lionnnl, nim- 
liiorriul, uumiml nml liililinil drparlmehls nro 
lilliililjlinrrl. Siudciita nn' adliiilli'd nil n high 
Helmut re ridicule nr liy mi vXiiiiiimiliuh, Lin* re- 
i|iiimiiriilfl fur whirh urn fipiivuleui upproxi- 
inulrly In fiflrru noil*. There in n fnrully uf 
Iweiily-nim iiii’iiiliL'M. 

FRIEZE, HENRY SIMMONS flHl7-l<sK[|). 
— follege iirnfi-flsnr nml luhienlinind wriler; 
won gnu In filed from llnnvii I'nivirniiy in 1SJI. 
Ho wiih liilnr ui Hrmvn from in lHI.'i, 
nml [iriiiiiinil nf llm [iri'|iumlnry nrlmnl eim- 
iiucLed lviiJi ilie imivi Tfliiy fnnu ISlfi iu [H, r il. 
During Iln* nrxl lliirly*livi> yenrn In; onn pro- 
ferifliir in llm Uaivernily uf Mii'liignn. nml dur¬ 
ing lliri’u |icrinilH (|Hii!l IS71. 1N.MI~ISS^, nml 
IfvST-lSS.Kl urliiiK prenidi'Ul uf llie uunvmly, 
AllLlmr nl nrirnf rind .Uifdrrii AV/iirnlinn, 
Life nf I'midmi llntrti /'. V’lip/ifio, n neriefl 
of Lnliii lexis, nml iiiii'iiitiiIih Iirlieli's nil edu- 
caliuii. W. H. M. 

See Miin i (ian Uni v kiwi tv ok. 


FRISIUS, — Him Okmma I'niBiua. 


FROEDEL. FRIEDRICH f l7« - 

Tlie fomaler of Llm kindergarten, nml expnnenL 
nf n pliiliisn]diy nl eilurnlioii wldi li Iihr nxerled 
nn evrr-widening ijilliirnec iipoii oilier edu- 
rnlinnnl iiiHliUilinnn; with liurn nl OlienveinH- 
linrli, n village of Tluiringm, in 17K2. 

llitigraplt'i. —■ Tlie rnrlv rhilf.l1itn.iil of Frncbcl 
\va«coim ulinl uiilin|i|i.v. IIin innllmr died r|ur- 
Ing liis first year, aiu.I llm niwlerily of kin fnthnr, 
w lin iv hr minifller nf l lm puriidi, I ml in nn 
Rfllrarigemnil llinl waa n ry keerdv fell liy llm 
vmingvr I'mcUel, Ue v.ns rmcunl from llm iu k- 
leel nml luirnliiuns nf n siepmollu'r by Iuh mmle, 
anolln r I’lergymaii, bill of n inure geninl type 
tbaii llm elder Finrbi-I, IViLli this uncle ul 
Hindi-llm Friedrieli ■i'liiniimd fur five yearn, 
reAHiniiddy luippy in liis lesatmo, nmri;" Umn 
happy iu his idommiijnii of niiiinnlfl nml plnnls 
ami iu ilie iwii'irly of bid RrluiulfirlUiwti. Iu 
1707 1m appri’ii I je«-d in n biri Mler ul N’cn- 
liaus, wlmro be hI in lied gmiuelry, bn tuny, and 
UUilhi'iniilir.s, nml riven fniihil ucrnnirin In ul- 
Iciul nml rnioy iv iHrfiirnmun* nf HUiuuI'h 
Uuntsnirii, Tim furiwler, imleerl, Uuglii him 
nnlliiiig, bill In disguise Idfl iieglerl mmle mi 
ill report id llm ytuiili m bin fullier. by a 
[nrlunule cltnure Uu* vmiug Krindwl wax en¬ 
abled in visit niir uf n)« brolhem iluring tin* 
year ITtlll ul Ji iio There fur n lime lie nl- 
U'lnh'd h-rlvirt'fl ; bul having fiillm into delil, 
relumed bnine mul rninforlrii Iiik father in 
)ii« InoL dn.Vfl. l''r<ie|n‘] ihen bepftiue nn nelunry 
ul IliindierR, nml toili<u i|Ueiiily nn nrniiifiliuil in 
llnireiilh ami InU r in .Mi-rkli iiburg. Al IliHii- 
iierg lie loTiime iiilurrnlril ill ibe |diilmui|iliy 
nf Srhelling. wliieli dirrrlly nml iinlireellv 
wax In exereihi- a guiil inlhn iue over liia own 
world view. In J.MI.’i Fnii'bi-I welil In ITmik- 
Inrl I n |iiireile lhl‘ nl inly id nreliileelure, bill 
allilWrd liiin i If In In' tlellrrlml fmio liia pur- 
jnise bv CrriiKT, llm direelnr nf Ilie iirirmal 
wlionj, w]|ii pi rfliui'leil him In lieriimi' Ik leaelu r. 
lie imw fell hr a bird iu the air, a linli in iliu 
wnler. and nil Iuh lirsl Imliilay limb iiceftsiun 
in vi.iil I'eRlaliuzi in Hwilzerlaml After two 
years under limner, lie derided In resign iu 
order la jiniRi;i’Uli‘ bis mvu elmliefl ; bill wilh 

I iernuftilisl In um'ji l ilie lulimdiip of lliree 
iriyx, Willi whom lie W'l'ins In Imve laid llu* 
foil ii du lion of rerluin of llu- kindergarten m- 
ciipaliiiiiH. In bHlIH lie juurimyed with bin 
pupils lo Yverduii, olid lliere lived iu iibise 
uflsnrinlion willi llm I'eslnlnzziaii ilihliluliou, 
ivliieli fnrluiiftlelv nerved In nliiuulule bin 
en Hi u« ins »i fur ciliieiilinn, wiilmut i-iigemlering 
in nny way llm enuvielioii llinl it" prubleliiH 
had I id'll ui lived. Frui'lud reiiirueil In Frank- 
furl in IMil.uiid iu July, IM l, he prueended Ui 
tin 1 I'ldvernily Ilf l ibLliugeu. My thin Lime hia 
deliniieaim was in liml Imw Lu eiluniU' n linniau 
being tieii iililieidly; mul it in uigiiilieiinl in liifl 
eduenliumd phUnanphy llinl bin remuwehefl for 
llitH purpitsi' were priinarilv uuuli', noL Riming 
diildrm, I ui l in llm' fidda nf eliemitiiry, |iliynien, 
miueralugy, nml imtural pliilunijpliy. NuUirnl 
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objects were! to 1* remind llm krysUmr Ui the Tilt* era nf kindergartena win, however, 
lire of men. In OrUirwr, 1*12, rn»W wiw now ui hand. U dales from Lho opening of 

alLrncU'ii by the ledum* nl Hewn nml Ha Vigny a school fur little eliililren ilE. Jllankeuburc on 

Lo llir University of Umin. whirr lie been mo June 28, IKK). KiiidiTgiirlens worn suW- 

in Lite mean Unit 1 a Uwchrr nt the nrlmal of llm rjimully opened in lludohiladL, Ut40, GcrUj 1841. 

I'esLnlnzaiaii I'lamnnn (7 0 ) In Ihl.'l, hnw- nntl Darmstadt, |84d. The galei of Lho future 

ever, he juiimil in llm war nf lilmrnlinn, nl- seemed wide iijicn, anil by lliu year 1 R 47 thorn 

llinngh, iw In' rinmrknl. " no l’nmimi " ami were ten ruMiiiunnl hindcrRarleiiB. In 1848 

Ill-fiUed by cnnuMUilinn Tor the rigors of the Frwbcl was occupied with u eoiigrcmi or teachers 

war. " H wan lmr<lly iH^ihlc for me Ui tun- at Hudnlslmll ami a training course which ho 

ccive how any young man capable of IkuHiik conducted nl Dresiluu ; and In IK-in ho opened 

arms could think of breaming an rdumUir nf a kindergarten training nchool ft I, Unbone loin, 

children whose rminlry lie would nut defend During lliia |irrind nf hie life Fronhcl aulforccl 

with liin lihiml nr bin life." As a soldier Frorhul hiUerly from llio attacks nr calumny. but his 

won the friewlslii|i nl L'uiRi'lliil ami Mid* friends sLnud hiillifully by him; anil in 1H51 

dendorf, afterwards faithful nwtori»l«S3 in Ins hn found cnnsiilnUcni in a second marriage, 
life work, through whom Ids |di ilium phi ml in- with Mile. Luise Levin. There Has need of 

tcrcal in Fiehln tr/.v.), Srhleicriiiarljrf, nml every reinforcement, for llio ncvercsl blow of 

Meander ('/ e.) wita aroused and llioroiiglily nil, llm prohibition nf kindergartens in Prussia 

established, by order nf Van Rnuincr U/.o.), fell with nil 

Having seen nnlliing of I lie lield nf bailie, bill (rushing furce Upon the lilUo band of on* 

Frocbel was bark in Merlin University in 1*14 thusiants oil Ann- 7, 1851, Frocbel rallied la 

ns assistant lo l'rrifiwsor Wi-iss in tin* mineral- nllend the rdunilional congress held at GoLlia 

ngierd museum. Ai lhi« lime he declares Lhnl in April, 1852, 11 L which lie was welcomed with 

lie studied profoundly llie works nf llou.wuu, great honor ; bill Ilia Htrenglli waft exhausted, 

l’cNlalnitfi, Jliurdow, nml Kirlilc on i-duration ; and on .lime 21, 1852, he died, 

mid when (lie dentil nf his brother CliriaUipli Fruebel ns <1 Student. -- The originality of 
in IKlfi left him llw gnurdinn of Christoph‘a the philnaophy nf FriicM linn been [iei|Vienlly 

eliililren, il nnlilrnlly orrnrrrd lo him llml overrated, for Ilia nfiinionH were derived, di- 

Imre wan Mm imrliMi-a nf n wlmol lo 1 h- run- rcrtly nr militarily, in the main from Fichte, 

ilurlwl n|ii;ili 11 pavchnlnfeirril and seirntilin littsis. Rebelling, mid Krause; lull il in apt In be for- 

The nuteonm nf bis new ilcScrininalinM was llm gulb'ii, 1111 the oilier hand, Uial lio wan a man 

fiiuildnliuii of llm Universal Uernimi balnea* nf wide mid deep rnulilig. He ftludied, for 

tiiiuni Institute nt liriwdmim, transferred in instillin', Wiimkclniiiiiii’a LcUer* <m w'lfi, ilia 

181? In IvedUitu, 'VHillnr rniw- Irfingclhid Zendnirspi, HeliuMiug"* firuiio, anil On Ihc 
nml Miildemlurf. In I HIM l'Vovltd Imd taken H'orW-.fnu/, I'rdselike's Fragments of /lnf/iro- 
lii himself n worthy wife in Mile IlcnrieUe /w%y, Nnvulis'n works. Am ill’s tkrmnnu, and 
Willielmiim lloffmeLler. herself a sludenl of A'arn jv, Pmlnlozri'H works, A null's Fragment* 
Firlile nnd Heldeieriniu'lmr, n vrinnnn In whom of Unwin f’lihure, Seiler’* ediinUiuniil works. 
Froi'liel nwi'd mnri* in Ilia BiiWeipieut iiiaii* fiiehlir’u is-mnn, ICrnuse's works, NRgeli anti 
lulinlinl work limn lia-s yet lo-eii Rrnemlly n-e* Pfeifer's Treating on the Catutruclinn of a 
oguiinl. From dii« Linn? I'rmlol lu-^nn !q 1 hi A/osirof ('cures ittxtirrliny In tho Principles 
a prolilie wrili-r, The Ktlumhuit nf .1/nu up- uf Penlulmti (which inlliieiircd ibe proin- 
pcared in 18211; and llm ndminib|e nulohio- inrnee uflerwanls given by Frcieliol lo nilisio 
grapliienl Ii’IUt lu llio Unke of Mi-minKfii waa in llm kindergarten), Former's 7'rniiels in 
wriUen in du- fnlkiwing year, lu 1 82 s Froeln-I H Aiurhnu/, Fii liLi H .Vnliomif Edvtnlion, nnd 

drew up a plan for ri linliuiud iiliirnliahnl in- ilnlllilless iimliy oilier works, from fl number 
Hlilulc nl 1 fvUiii, fur which he vainly exjumleil of which ipiululimm urc la lie found prefixed 
the support nf llm Duke nf MemiiiRon; the In his nrlicles in the .Souulfflpr-flfoff nnd ollior 

I dim, however, in still die hnsis of many uf the jmimuls. 

:iiuh'rgurti n ner 11 |ialions. In 1H.I1 Frimlwl was Frotbel'a Relation to PentnUiiii. — Frocbd'o 
ngain in Fninkfnrt. whence lie nerrpled llm nLlilude «ft u pupil of PcaLalozti waft not 
mil lo open 11 hHiimiI at WarUnisw, which was merely mieplivc mid lipprcciulivo. but also 
Miinii nfli rwanls Irniuiferml In WillLauu. I 11 highly rrilieul. Pestaluzzi cinpllftsizctl hnndl- 
1 HTI hi* had got ns fur ntt otTiring 0 Lniiuing craft fur iu vnlue in physicui Irnininp nnd 
course fur learlmna ut lUirgdurf, wlmre in IHH4 U?ehuie#l jirejiurftlion for vnciilipn ; I'rocbel 
lie fun ink'd nn orplift hnjRv. Fruin IH.'IH his fur ila inward correlative experience, which 
pcriilinr olirnelitni to young childri’ii Iwenmo might be expected Ui cimlrlbtilo to tho com- 
iiinrc inniilfi-xL tlinii bad liillu-rlo lo'i'ii the i-nsi'; pleU’iipaa of a human liciiig. I'roehcl enrcrl 
mol dll! hisdiiiiiriiin founded in |H;i7 hi lllimk* nolliiiig for die merely ineclnuilcal in ctlii- 
enbiirg, Llm lirat kimlrrnitrinn, nlthmigh the culion. Again, I'esUlozil wns more antis hod 
11 imii' wns mil adopiid t ill 18-10, and iu 18311 with the principle or observation per nc 111 nil 
in Merlin, were for link* children only. Ilul was Froeiid, who liiwalccl upon combining 
in 18:10 llm deatli uf his wife mine us n severe olwcrvalion ivilli activity, Peatnlozzi, mora¬ 
inal to the eiilliusinslie it'aclier, over, made home education central ; Fronbol 
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aimed iifllm niliniiaii'iM nf I hr life r»l tin* rliil'l rrprT^* , nlr»l i»“ii nf I hr inner law uf Divine 

Up nil bin iimlilnliiuml rrlnlinamliip! 2 . nsjimnllv, Vniiv, jjtuI in t-ni'liinn him wava nnd inrniiR 

for ■‘xnmiilc. Ui liisi iluliim il^> n rilizrii. lYni-lwl llmreln." Tim uriRiiiul iiiiinn; nf nliiralinii i« 

wrap? nf lln* I'i’sljilpizzinn ■•*l)irali>«n : “The l<> l»- p.>u**ivi% n r< innv;il nf Irimlriimm* in U,,. 

pmviT nml ninny aidediii’** nf llm cdimnlimin! ili-vi-lnpnmiil nf Ilf.- friihi within. Why iIoi>h 

effort lundr up for ihTn'M'iwy in unity mol hwn. atom »«f »H iIuurs. cIor* 1 hi* mindti. ifa* 

eniniiri'lii'Nffivr iii'SN ; lln* love, lIn.' lviirini li. mb'iil leiirliincn nf iimure? 'I*liv Lrnrlicr 

lln? nlir nf llm wlmln, lln- liiinmn kinilurwp mul •" u*s*inim Ilii’i-xUlrnrc nf nn iilunnrr« i| nrij(imil 

iii iirivulriirr nf right, replannl llm wunl nf i‘lnlr- in I’vrrv hniiuui In'iiiK. nnljl lln- njipriNii,. 

clearness. deplli, llinrniiRlini»ft«, I’Xlml, |irr- frn-l i« Hi-urly ili-inonnl rrUv-il. If rlulilrnuV 

nrvrrnnci 1 nml Hlcnilinisw." Knii'lml niinaul nnliirr* nn- uitiiiurivd. lln- i-lcnnil |irinrip]n 

nt n grenh-f iinily nf effort in Ilia* ilircHinn nf Jive* in lln iii.nml nil inli rfi-riimniiil inniiilnlnrv 

inrnna mul i-iiil»* J'cNlnhmsi'fl work in nriih- rdurnlioii ‘flit tin milI iiiik hill iniwrlimf. ‘nf,. 

iiirlic, ilrnwiiiR, nml IniiRiinKi? nn ilt<- ftiriiml iin|H-rniivi? iiimul in ninrnl iiiilriirliini in only 

ride, Iii« Moth,r'm /Inul- nn lln* aui-inl side, nml l« In’ rinplnyi'd by lln* P-arlier, ulmu lii-iwcm 

llit*. linliilily uf hi* i-ilurulinnnl intuition nn l In 1 liimwif ninl lln- |ni|ii| there nXMln I In? invinjliT,? 

pi-ntniml nidi', were nf priifniiml .. rule nf n lliiril AnUpiliing, lln? tight, Llm brut, 

ii]inn lln- ili-vt lii|uin-iil nf FriwliHVi llirtirm* of wlii»-li ImiUi pupil nml le/mliCr rr-r-niinizi- in br 
ciliicnliun nml Iiih life. Pim-reign. Sinn uhmihl in- vii-wnl mul Ironiril 

FratM’a I’hU»»ttf§hient Uetntiw*. — Fmi-bel'fl iw liming in biiimi-lf unily, divi-mily, ami imli- 

wiw mil h wipcrlirilil nlui'ulinuul llmury, IimI viilunlily. i’i»rri-«|MMii|iii|i In llir lliri-rfiihl iwpcr-i 

rnlltrr n |iliiljiwi|')iy nf lifi-it|i|ilii-(l In r-iluntlinii nf Ilia lutlurc im divine. iiMurnl. run I lininnn 
I'rivbmmlly inlhmimrd by lln*. hleaUsl mul to- jwr w. Kneli Imunn UeiftH hIiduIiI Rptnila- 

mnnlicMl iIuhirIiI nf bin day anil hnliuu, In? imnipily irprmriil I.Jm*i- ihrei- plume* in anlinn, 

njiiu-arn In draw liin iiiNiiiralinii nnw frnm Thin in lln? ilnfltrini' nf nrlf-nctirHn. The 

Siln lliliH, imw imnln frnin 1'irblt*. In Ri'iU’rnl, jiriiimry fiiiirliun nf mlnrjuinii in in in-rmil snlf. 

lit? fullnwii Hclii-lliim whan Uih iliirmirM in «*f nrlivity in In- iminift-ali'd. Iml Hi rnmlnry fiuic* 

nnltire, nr nf nymlutliMin, nr wlu-n In- Uiki-n «n liiilia nn- In rnrn-i’l nln-mtliniift nml prnviilc 

mulln-lii? virw uf lliiiiMa; Iml I-'irliU* wliein-ViT nip'll martini nn i'X|H*rii-iin' linn prnvi-d In lie 

lu! lliinknin ItTlliNiif nmrnlily, i-iii|n iM-nunmliiy, miilitlila. Tin- i*xl<-riiiil nrl in In In? nimiily 

will, ilnlj'j nr cilim-iinliip. lit* bml Ih-an inlrn- lln* iiimiifmLnliiiii nr lln* npirilnnl milura llna 

ilurt'tl rnrly in lift? In lln* wnrkn nf BvliirlliiiK, in (Im i^mnri! ninb-rlyiiiK rynrv imliviilunl life, 

wltili; his muni iiiliniiUi> frirmln ami bin liml Thin, in-i-nnliiiii tn I-’nn-lH-l, ia lln- uraiil iinwiino 

wifa item iliimijilrH nf KialiU*. Tii KiHiU' nml nlmi of ('liriMiaiiily. Tin* Imn-lirr i?t In iiureo 

Hflialliny, lliarifnra, iiiip inn?.I Inrn Ui njtpn** llm ilivim- nnliin- nf lln* I'liibl; lltiN it lln? 

null* llm full iiuplipRUnilN nf bin pbilni«np(iv of nirllinil ,<[ nil ailm nlinp. 
lift? nml Irtiunilinii. Aiiiiphk llm philiiMi|ilmra f-Vorf«rf‘» Trarhiny omtrrniuy hi flinty. 
nuilenUmrary willi I-’rnabi-l, Kniipm, wlm br- In liia iin-iiniiL nf infmn'y Krualirl wtivara 

rami' Ium friaml anil mlviwr, lunl nlrt-ady i-f- balwa- n nnpiri.-nl i-bil.l nlmly mul Ki-nrnil 

fpiib'd n itiinilnr Hynlbrn*.; nnd Krnusta'n pbilwnpby. Tba rlubl'n bn?l. naU.axnrmiim in 

/./rid nf llun\ni\Hi( it ilm prilnlyjm in itniiii’ in pill fnrllt fnrrr, wlnitn- nnima Llm t*xjicri- 

r(»|U!cla uf l;'rtm|j(Tfl Kitm-nlwu if Mnn. run* uf nuiriiunri?. wliieli Im flirnlly piijuvn. 

Aiming Llm fruilH uf llm frmmlnhip nf l-Vm-lul Him in nppaurn nyinpiilhy. iniiinfi'jil.d In liin 

mul ICrmtHi? Khnubl Im? aiunimrntad lln? bum runila, wbiHi iiIhii rcVi'iiln ilia In ^innin k uf nelf- 

liiugrii|iliienl li-iiur nf llm fnrnmr in bin pbil- riiimriiiuNiii-mt. I list uiiri iil, u nr», mul litllo 

tiKiipliiral friaiul, mul llm jiifl pi l-'rnaliL-l nf mirmwa ura in Im invanlifinli’d, mul llmir cauim 

Kmuae’rt IninkH. Kriiuan wit* raapininibli! fur ruinuvi'tl. Tim imiaL filial ili'Vrlopinciit, which 

llm inlriiilucliiiii of Frut-lml in llm iuvitliinlilu hIiuuIiI In- in rvrry way Riianliril u^niitHL, in link 

wurka nf I'uirtoriitlN. Ui lie xvillfuliirsM. Tim curly life nf llm. cliilil 

FriirM'* Kihirntimnl l‘hifo*"phy .—The imisl In; aiirriiiiiiili'il willi rlcnnlineun, purity, 

imink HystP.'iniilie ireulwu im etlueniiun bv niiillniih- AIhivmiII, llm fcidiiiK uf cum in unity 

T'rO'-ltL'l ia llm ICilurnHuu of Man (.Uriutr/irii- willi uliirra, ranlinH a« il il«M‘9 un nit illliinalo 

AYiiVfianp), wbialt link Bppaurail in 1WI1 lit njiiriuml idculilv in liuiiiini nnlurc nml uvhi in 

criliimi'liuii willi llm work uf I lie liiHlilult? ul Lliiimn ri'R-irilnl »ih iunuiiiuila, ijukIiI lit be 

Kiulliuu. lien* F’nmlml ilim?iwtu‘- | i iniiii iw a clmrinlmd mul limunlii inln innumiiuituinM, when 

cltilil of itultin*. nf huiiiuuiiy, nml nf (iiul. llm iippnrliiniiy iimvi-n. A raliKinuH apirit 

Ml IbitiK.H, ha riiviniH, an? pervniluil by ft tnti- bmuRbl inln Utv ntinwry in llm. iumI auprama 

varwil law, mul by mi umlarlyiliM niiiiy, whieli and pariiimmiil Imiu-lil Unit run lie i-niiforruil 

in (iml. Tim ib-aliuy nf all lliiiiK- 1 b» reveal nn Llm fnlnie lift? nf llm rliild. “ Let nn alia 

Lilia iiiuli-rlviiiK uniiy; mul mmi him mil only nay llm abiblri n will nm iindi-ralninl iL, fur 

In reveal ifiia unity, lull In nniumimiHly realize llmraby lie r|i-(irivi*u lln-m uf ilieir KrealcaL 

il iw llm iliyiim i-uai?iiim nf bin nnlure. " Kiln-* Ruud. If only limy nre mil nlrendy <li*n«iicr- 

cnliou curiuiHla in laatliiiR iniiii, im u ihiukiiiR, Me, if qiily limy lire mil nlremly Inn immh 

intcllijienl lieiiiR, gruwiiiK inln Half-ciuiaeiuua- cal maned from llmiiumlvea mill llmir purenln, 

ncaa, in a pure and miMiillieil, cnimcinuM mul Tree lliuy umliTrtlmul il, mul will uuderaimul i( 
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L|u*y widens land iL noL Lhrough and in the 
thought, hut through mill in llic hcnrl." The 
life ot man in u continuous dovoln|iinent from 
infniicy, nnd because thin is so, the Hinge nf 
infancy in more vitally important to education 
than iw generally realized nr confessed. From 
li’iH very infancy, a man nliimlrl lie exercised 
in erenliveiK’SH ami productive work, with 

Hingleiii’HH of purpose and in nbrdioncc to tin; 
iiiiicr law nf liuinnn nature. 

FrorhiVu Tcnrhing concerning Ently Child- 
/■miil. — Ulijri'ls fuiue In the. fluid out nf tm 
unknown void, at lirsL ilh separate nnd iHolated 
ihinge, 1ml afterwards in their relations and 
individualities. In tliis prori'HH the ehild guid- 
nully distinguishes himself from external things, 
and iiL litHl conies in lliu period nf the dawn 
nf reiiHiiii, jnsl as in Lhe development nf (lie race 
lii'fni'i' him. Thu* the life linlh uf llm individual 
mill nf lhe race in a I'liulinumiH wlinle, wliieli 
ili'VelnpH according In a divine design. Il wiih 
F rneliel'K cniivielinn lluiL Lliis develupmeia al¬ 
ways iiivnlvr* a nmll'usl lielWeell uppmitre. 

He" held dial, just :ih in imr dunking we are 
iiiTiislnmrd in analyzi' and puL Lngeiher again, 

Hu we liml lliai nlijiTlH in their actual iimiiTi'iict! 
are fiminl in exi.nl and ilevelnp in lie- fiirm nf 
opposite* and reenneilialinns. (Thin view wan 
apparently a rimfii*mii nf w mellmd of llwuglil 
with U law nf life.) Fmcliel ili'H'iibi'd dm 
ilevehipmenL nf I In- si'iises ill aeenrduller with 
lliis law rather than l»v uliserviilinii, and 
wrongfully pul siglil after hearing in an np- 
pnsile sliimilaled Lv il. Fairly iiiiiveini'iils 
mIiihiI'I lie wji. 1 rlied wilh a view In pi event the 
ui'i'iirreiii'e iif Hiieli m have nu inner meaning 
The rliiMs lira! lungiisge, plays, and views uf 
exlerual lliingn are worthy nf I'an-rnl alleidirm 
and reelilii'alinii. '* Tin- p/u/n nf ehildliiMid are 
lhe germinal leaves uf all laler life." " flay in 
Lhe Hi’lf-aeiive repeeseniiiliiiii nf die inner from 
inner necessity and impulse." Fund ami 
elnlliiitR are In satisfy the simple Heeds uf 
millin'. Tim inuiher will eihmile die «.*liild*H 
Hi'iihiiliniis mill early u-MSiieialioiis uf ideas nm- 
Hehnidv, yet carefully. 1 hawing, in which at 
liral the ehild may discover fur himself a mule 
pleasure iii lhe men 1 change nf Mirfares. will 
Hiiiin upeu a new wnrhl lu him. Drawing, in its 
dim, will milurallv lead to numlier. indeed, 
the child's life is full uf its nwn inleresls; we 
Hlnmhl use lids rirln ii-hs, and uni disregard nr 
slillr it. Il is the adults tlml are dull; lei 
llu'in live fur anil wilh Llieir ehildreii. This 
is, indeed, lhe great. lueasage id Friiehrl lu 
Imiiiiinily. " Let us learn fruin imr ehildreii, 
lei hh give lieeil In lhe gnillc iidiuniiilimiH uf 
Llieir life. In lhe silent ili-inuiid* id llieir minds. 

Let us live wilh imr eliildren; I hen will the 
life uf imr children In irig ns pence and joy, limit 
shall we liegiu Lu grow wise, Lu lie wise." 

Fvovhii'n Trnrlthig cmirmiiiig fln///imirf.— 
There nmies u lime when the ehild passes inln 
hiiyhiiiid, die Leal lii'iug mil une id age, lull uf 
aimlylii'id power lininifesteil in the ilistiiirliiiu 
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of things from nninofl and self from objects, 
HiLlmrLo the wnlchword has been training, 
guidance; now it becomes instruction, The 
basis or instruction lies not wholly in the naLure 
of the human being, but in the natural lnwa that 
govern both human beings and external 
tilings. Tho boy goes to school; and the true 
inclining of a school is " the conscious com¬ 
munication of knowledge, for a definite pur¬ 
pose nnd in definite inner connection." The 
primary aim of Lhe school is to secure firmness 
of will for the hoy; nnd to this end nil his 
activities should proceed from and refer to the 
development of the internal. The necessary 
rundilionn arc precept, example, and a good 
heart dial is the outcome of proper influences 
upon curly childhood. Of these influences, the 
chief nn* the life of play and of family relations. 
The boy, as well as die child, stands iri need of 
these li'euforceuieiils; hut his care is loss for 
the activity as such, and more for its results. 
Jin loves to overcome obstacles. "To climb 
u new tree means in the boy die discovery of 
ii new world.” He collects, lie models, lie 
cultivates, he builds. Ily his experience nf the 
present lie been men aware nf Lhe existence nf the 
past; uinl this opens the door of story-telling 
and history. He rejoices in song, lie seeks 
In umlcvsluml himself ami nature. His iwini- 
fuhl si'ir-i'XprrssimiH are symbols of an inner, 
spiritual life; and fur parents mid teachers the 
only clews to its nature. This is indeed a 
th-scriplion nf ideal Imyliuod. Them may lie 
shorti'innings nr perversions due In two causes: 

" in lhe first jduee, the I'umnli'le neglect of the 
ilevi-hipiiii'iit of ci'i'liiiii sides id full human 
life; siTimdly, die early faulty tendency -- llm 
early fuully and iiiuiiiliiral steps id develop¬ 
ment and distortion of Lhe originally guod 
Imiiiim powers and agencies by nrhiLriiry and 
willful inleiTereiiee with the nrigiaul orderly 
and higieal rmii'se id lmniaii development," 
Hut man is origiiiully good; created with and 
fur irulli. Ilis so-railed original depravity 
is merely had habit. "The liny is only suLis- 
liwl when lie bus (mm(l Him to Wham lu; has 
linen drawn hy indefinable yeimiing, beniutso 
didv then will lie hove (omul himself." 

/•'raebel'e ITrir of the School. — 11 The school 
endeavors In render lhe scholar fully conscious 
of the nature mid inner life or Lliings and of 
himself, to leach him to know the inner rela¬ 
tions of things Lu uuc another, In tho human 
being, to the scholar, nnd In the living source 
nnd cmiseiiiuH unily ol all Ih'ingH — to 0oil." 
To the Hi-hnol, Llierefore, Lhe, hoy receives an 
iiiHigliL which is nf a different order from ins 
previous superficial view nf things. An intdli- 

f 'enl cmisciiiiisncHs, that nf the muster, mediates 
irlwci'ii the in tier world nnd Lhe scholar, aiul 
gives them mutual understanding. However 
powerless Lhe village HchunlninBlcr mny feel 
to fulfill Lhe retpiirluuculs nf this definition, the 
chilli has faith in him, and Lids makes, nil 
tilings possible, accomplishes all things. The 
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viviirily iiinl inh'imily of srlinulhnyrt oiirIi) lu 
lu* rrgiirilril iL» « npinuinlly ipiirkininK 
" II is Lin- hjiirU nlniii - Mini inukiu llir »i - Iihii| 
ami I In* HrhiHilritniu. . . . Never fnrRci Mini 

llie i^rii li ul luii’iiirM iif 1111 ■ -hpJhh.iI iii ihjL ,*hi 
imieli In leneli mi'l In rniiimiiniriiie a vnriefy 
nml inuUiplirUy nf lliiiup iw it h in Rive pruin- 
inpnnc Lu Llir* ivrr-IiviiiK unify Hint if« in nil 
lliingu," Iimlnirlimi ami llie arlninl nre Hi 
lend 111 mi In a life in full linrinmiy willi llie 
kiuiwletlRr* u( mail, mUuri'j uml (mil. Tim 
pules nf liny-life nre lln- niunl ami llm iiiiUt 
vvurlil, mill ImiKiHiRi', wliirlt llliiltm lln; Iwii. 

FmM'n 'fhtvnj nj lliv ()rgnni:ntim uj 

iS'lmljis, -.Tin - rinlit flumping nf Hhi'lie* in 

nirnnlaiiiT willi llie inner niihire n[ mall 
an lieurml lu Knwliel Ui invalve in lln - eurrir- 

iilnni! (1) liiflrueliiin in h'liginh, wliieh 
iwmirncH muni! ili-wrci! nf I In* reliRimiH >]iirit; 
it tpiirkcuK Uw mail, uml Rives wane imagM 
iiiln 1 1 tit iiiilim* uf llm ili vim*. Tin* linni!iii 
Hniril in relalisl in find an lln- HiuughL- In lln* 
lliJiikiT. lln* Mill In lln- fa I her, related mil in it 
nmleriul, 1ml ;» .**|iiritual niiimi. Tn realise 
Lliia reliilinn is in Ik - ii Chrislmii; in lliis.Hens**, 
llierefnn*, (lie Hi'linnl slimiM lir-l nf all leneli 
nliRimi. (ii) Naluriil K'ieini* mul nmllie- 
inalie.H. Niiinri* rejinwuls wlial religinn re¬ 
veals, fnllilU wlial rrligiim ilenmnil*. Tliii'n 

nm lie ini Inn.n|i - ni|il:tliiiii nf iinlure willmiil. 

lln* reniRiiiliiiii nf il.n relative unity, iliviim 
■iri||iii. nml prugrewive rli*vi*lu|im*-rii. find in 
the great nrlisl; man nml naliirr hi* eln min d 
winks nT ml — mil iiinv nrl mask*, Iml Um 
n* vein linn nf ilu 1 uuisl iumr divim* in - r*uuialil\\ 

In nature nian sirs liin napiralinii, his ilenliny, 
lii.H mi.Hninii; nml unwlu-re inure rl'aify Hum 
in plunl*. i - n|u i inlly lfees. Tin* life nf trees 
h u reveluiinn nf Ininian life, nut iilmn* in lint 
imliviiliinl, Inn iiImi in Ilu - ran*, fur lie - develnp- 
nieiil nf Iin - Iniin.iii ran - is pnrullil In rliar nf 
Lln■ imliviiliinl man. Tin - n-axnn ilial a -iiely 
uf mil nre is .mi siiggrnlivr fur l lie life uf nun in 
Lln - riimiiiini nriflin nml Milli.si<iimn* uf u/ilnre 
mnl iiiiiti in Uml. In nnlnre ||je ultimate 
hhim* "f all iiiilim* is fnrei*. I'nrie niiTiually 
li ml* In esei'l il-elf in all iliri'iTmiis eipiallv, 
iw ii were, in a 'pin rirnl way. Tin - sphere in 
(lii-iiTiHi - lln - fiimlmneiilal linluml fiirin, Llir 
furin uf I lie lam* *1 anil -nnnlli'L nlipels ill 
nnlnre, liliiin-Ls amt parln le*. Ily vurUilimis 
in llm |ilam-H. nml direi-iinu* nf leu-inn, uilier 
fnniH (linn I In - spheriml an- derived. Tin*, 
firsl. phase in i iiji i >-1 ial furiiialiun is repr« - .M-nleil 
Iiv erynlaU. Tin - furin nf rln - rryslnl repre.m - nlii 
llie relative mleiniiy iii Mn - ililfin-iil ilirerLMipm 
nT lln* inner fiir**<*. (l*Vin*lii - J In lieveil Mull lln* 
AiialnRV wliiili In - MiiiiirIii In* lenl ilisnivi reil 
I ii 1 1 \V i • H eryshlllilie mill liuiimn I’ll mill inn 
Mtr.nss im|mvianl liw,l»l nn Mn* il» - Vil«»liliie|tl n{ 
liirin. | Tin; ii cl i Dii nf iiinei fureet (ruin llm 
eenler uf a erVfltnl will |iniilii>'e |ir«l n ruin*, 

..ml an netiilii ilriiii, ami Iliii>1 a (eiialieilruii. 

Ollier rnrnis itiv iliTivniife fruni lln-i - . All 
lililural uliji rls nsi nilile riyslnM in |ir< h-i-i-i| i hr: 
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/rnin a limrl rmiiil in ilicir ilevrlnnnicnl; in 
fai l, all limy In* Rrmninl an eryeliilliue, vcrv.- 
inl'le, nml animal. I'lanls nilvAnrc u|iun 
ervsifils, in i xliiliiiinR lln* inner fnrn*, " not 
niily in nmllijiliul ilivemiLy, Iml. hIkii in n 
alali* nf |irnRrr**ive elnliiKi'n.'’ I'nr piirpiines 
nl lii« llienries, Trueliel seixnl n|mii llm rnnila- 
nieiilal rniiie|i(; nf nreniitnin as ilexrriluil liy 
K.’ini nml llm iil> - nlislir |iliili>sii]iln - m nf Hie ilay. 

’* Tin* lieu'll|in| nnlnre nf Lln* wlmle plnul ii'i-a 
in Amin- (imiliur maimer in eiteh imliviiltml 
imrl nf lln*jilanl." ‘‘Tims, imuainirli ns lln* 
law nf lln* imliviiliinl jmrl is re|a*nl.ei| in Un* 
winilc. lln- lulalily uf nil miiinliuie furms, a|- 
MiuiirIi tail u miitiII part uf iin* Rreal. universe, 
is neyeillieli-s-*, relalively, a ureal, imliviiliinl, 
nrimnueil, nml nrRanie vvlinle." Aiiincils, 
liRaili, i iiiisliLnH* an ni*Kiiliji* whnli*. In iiiiiumls 
uml in nature ri nerally llm law is Mini Ilu* 
■‘Mental Iteminm internal. Willi wli n svm- 
Imlie view nf iiaHire, Trm lu | ilr-sireil ilium* nil 
lliiiiRs Mini llie Imy sliiniM In* laiiRlil nl an 
early periml “ In see iiiilnn* in all her iliversilv 
its n niiil, as a t'ri al lit inj» tvlmle, us line I IiihirIii 
nf f if nl. I'niRiinnlury slmly nf uni tin* ilr— 
prives il nf life nml impairs llie viunr nf Hie 
miinl, Ti'clinieiil Lt-riaut may wait; lln* lliiiiRK 
nf iialuri’ iliPinsi-lves are u lmlili - r lielween 
In-iWrli ami earth; imttilmr is a reliaMe Rnide 
in I heir ilivi-rsit y. MaMieiiiiilirs meiliules 
Imlwi i ll luali amt n.iliuv, ImLweeii (he laws nf 
MiuiirIiI mul lln 1 rliursiiy nT nuhiral furimi. 
Mallieimilies is lln* expri-ssiuu nf life as hiu'Ii; 
ami islmalinii wiMiuul il is " n weak, iluperfei'L 
puleliwurk.” (T| l^uitii\:tg.i j . As reliRiuu 
muhfi sls luaiiR, a nniiy, jun nanire niiLiiifi'is 
uiiTRy. iliversilv, an ImiRnaii" .slrivi-s in inaui- 
lesl life, - Die nmnu-ljiiTi nf lieiiiR nml elierRy, 
nf uuily uml iliwitiily. AH Hirer seek lu make 
llie inlermil exiernal; Ilial i>, nil are ininles nf 
nlf-expressimi. laiiiKiiaR*' nprisanh. on lln* 
ulie halnl. nalnr.il energy lifleil iiiln life, nil ilu* 
nl her. lln - liiiinaii miml lifreil iiiln wlf-niii- 
KeiiiH-m ss. [IS lllliluale fill■ I-S eXpreHH lililural 
ns well its sjiiriltlal nperuliiiin*. laiHRiliiKe is 
Lheri'fnre linl imrelv euiiveiitinlilil. nr uL Irani 
Hill arliilrary, lml I'liiiluriiia lu law, ami flmiilrl 
lu* IiuirIiL iiernnliim In il« latv. Amirilinftly, 
(he laiiRilaRi* leiii'llliiR uf I'nii'l"*!, like Ills 
Hi'ii’iirc Jiml iiuluml pliilu.*uphy, w.*ia.HViiilnilieul; 
far t'Mimple, lu* IuurIiL lluii in Ri uerul, rmiMi- 
i iii ills iiulie.ale wlial is external, ur fnree; 
viMvi'lu wlial, is inli-riml, nr spirit. I.iiiiruuki* 
urisi’N fruiii mi inner wnnl *>f I'limiminieuiiiiii 
HiiuiiiR mi'ii; ami frnm u similar fell wnnl ilu 
lemliiiiR u | in ii | ■ 1 ns far as pi*s*.|li|e prupei - *!. 
" \VrilitiR is lln* lirsl ejiief m l nf free mul welf- 
lielivi* eiiiipeiiiiiunejui," (-Ii Art Mul i'll lli'ul'uHI 
in nrl Arl, ill lln - prneesu •>/ eiliienliuii, IiiHhI 
In - rt'Rimlfil ms llie purr represenlllUnu nf Du 1 
inner. Il may lie saiil in lake lln* form nf 
inmur, ilruwiiiR, puiuliiiR, nr ninileliuR, ni’enril- 
iiiR iih ils iimliriul emisisls nf LiliieH, linen, 
Hll'fiii'en, ur Miiliiln. The si’linulhiiy irt Hill III la! 
1 ‘ihir-ilnl an an arlisi, lull rulher'lo nppreeiitli! 
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art, and understand il. In nil, ns in every¬ 
thing, llin clnur lTproscnlnliun uf man an a 
cJiviiii’, lniiiiaii, imd liutural being in I lie supreme 
aim of educuliim. 1\ H. 0. 

Him; KiniiKIKIAIitkn ; I'iumihw'Iiy cjf Hdu- 
l'atkin ; Activity ,* .Sy.miiui.ihm in Education. 


HoforoncaB: — 

IlLliW. H. 1.3. J.llltra In a Molhrr on Ihr /ViifiM.ifi/iu nf 
Fruilnl. |2sYw Yurk, 1HIIII.) 

llnwKM. II. 1 \ I'rntlti I mid /■‘iluriilinn % Silf-Aclitily. 
(’■■■ilnfiiM liililinuni|iliy. IN'i’iv Yurk. lklia.) 

(’(ILK. 1'. II. Unhurt Mini Frnrhrl. rut Allniifil u( Syit- 
Ihvni*. (New Yurk, I0II7.J 

I'liliKiiEl,, rniKiiiii. il. AuliMuamithy, lr. liy Mirlmilis 
ami iM.Hir.’. (Hymens.-, IKSO.) 

f-.'iluitilinii of ,1/iuii (r. I.y IV. .V. Ifnflmnrt. (New 
Yurk. 1MI-I.) 

Lrllrra. lr. I.y A. II. Hcilit-liiiilili. (lli.Hlmi, IHIIII.) 

Mollnrn' Untius, limmu, mnl .X’(,inY.», lr. liy l'. imd J3. 
Lord. I f..in.lull. iKHil-lKHIi.} 

Fi ilnil'Hlir.i nf tin Kiinlrryurlm, litluraliun hi/ Drvrlnp- 
on til, mill Third n ml /.u»l Vnluni ,-../ Frinlrirh Frun- 
in l'» I’lihnni/ii 1 "/ tin Kill'll nlnrltu, lr. liy J. Jurvlu. 
(SI. bulk HUM.| 

CiiiiiI ilrli' ivurk* filili'.l I.y Ni-iilrl, l-\ (Vicuna, IKK. 1 ), 
nml bum 1 *. Vi. (Ili'riiu. IKnj.) 

IUcsillMANN. A. II. Kniiliiynrliii tiyih.in, lr. I.y 
Franks. (biinl'Ui. 1 s*»7. l 

lloruiKH, J. I.. Froth,I 'm /•-iliiraliiiiifif Lmra far nU 
Tiiirlnru. (New Yurk. Ihlli.l 

Mai.-Vannkl. .1. A. /i./n .iiiiunnl Thairira uf Ihrhurl 
mill Fruiliil. (N.'W Yurk. 1 llllii.) 

Mai'VannkI,. J. A., iili'l llll.l.. IV S. Kiwlrrgnrlni 
I'rnlilriti*. (N-w Yurk. I'llKi.) 

M iiiKSii..i;u-lli miw. Hi.mm vun. /irmiiuVrncM uf 
Friuli iih Frurhtl, lr. liy Mm. .Minin. (IIiihIuii, 
|sS7.) 

.Sin urn.yr. K. .Short Skrlrh uf lit a Life uf FruiMI, (Lnn- 
llllll. IssT.j 

Ssiiikii, I). J- Ai/i Frithriek Fruilnl. (buiiluii, 
IIHKt.i 

White. .1. A'lliiiufruiiiil hlnitt uf Frurhtl. (biniliin. 

huh.) 


FROST, TOITN (I MINI -IK5H). - - Texllinnk 
aiillim' i griidiiuli'il ul llnrviinl in Lint 

rliisH nf 1 N 2 'J ; ninl fur ninny yours engaged in 
eiliii'uliniiiil work in l a iiil;nli'l|ilii:i mill Muslim. 
Hi' wus I In- mil 1 1 nr nf Iwa'ii I y-niin* hi-IhiuI hunks, 
including renders, speakers, granniiiirs, ami 
Ilirtlnl'il'S. W. H. M. 

FULDA, MONASTERY OF. —One (»f Hu; 
nnisl fuim.iM I'cnli-rs uf Inmiing in llic early 
Mi.liIII- Agra. 11, wiim founded in 711 liy ,S(. 
lliiliifui-i' («/.i'.) p assisted liy .SiiirmiiH, a Jliivu- 
liaii inilili' wliu was si'llL In sillily lliu Mencdii*- 
liui! Mninisli-ry a I Monti? (‘ussimi, under ihu 
lli'iii'ilirliur vnli'. In a very few yours llio 
iiunuudery rujiii liy inorensKd in iiiunln*r.s, runl 
gained a grout rcpnlnlmn. Mill, il iliil mil 
iiMuin I In* height of ils finin' until | lu> ninth 
century, wiim I In* rirhitnl was jiluml under llin 
• lirurl imi nf Hnl iiiiiiih Miiuhis ( 7 . 0 .). a favorite 
|ui|iil uf Ali-uin (i/.t 1 .), mill iirKiinizml in ilin-rl 
iniiliili.ili nf (In' Hi'liaml ill Tunis. Kinliiml 
( 7 . 1 '.), iSiTviilus 1 . 11 ]ms ( 7 .i'.), ninl Wiilafriil 
Si ml mi fi/.i'.l wi'ii' ■■iiiiiiik Uii- nnisL ri'limvin'il 
imiiifs. Alilmls fnim nil purls nf fiiTiniinv, uh 
ui'll ns nnlili's, scnl |iniiilrs In In- I'dili'iili-il liiTr. 
Twi'lvo I'npyislH won- ki'|il riniHluully ul work, 
mill ninl it llnliiums' inllni'iii'i' a lilirmy was 


iiiM liliilnil, wliinli I listed Lo the seven InenLh 
cnnliiry. In l|jc neliool thcru were twelve 
Unicliers, under the direction of a principal, who 
iwLiigiioil Hie courses of IccLures Lo lie Riven. In 
keepiiiR alive a study of the classics, Fulda 
may he mimlicied nnoiiR Lhc leading seals of 
learning in Llio medieval period, 

Hee Mm DM-: Auks, Fdul'ation in the; 
Monastic Eihumtiiin. 

RoInronEDB :— 

Mu ink. A. T. Chriifioa 5 r/iools nnr) A'cliofnrs, (Ldii- 
ilua, ihsi.) 

IIaiitmann. Zciloaehlchle ton Fulda. (Fulilii, IHtlS.) 
Moli.i.S'ijkii, J, 11. UchuoU of Charles the Great, (Lon¬ 
don, 1X77.) 

FULLER, SARAH MARGARET (1SI0- 
1850). — The Marchioness of Osaoli: cducaLcd 
in the public nnd private schools of Massachu- 
HetlH. .She ciimlucU'd a school in lUindc Inland 
for hiiiiiu lime, hut was host known in ediiea- 
linn liy her assuciation with A. Mronson 
AlenlL in the Temple School ul Muslim. 
Shi: cnntrilniti'il several papers on education 
In the journals of the lime. W, S. M. 

Rcforon^n : — 

IIiiuiiNrtiiN. 'I'. IV. Sarah Marourcl Fuller. (Dnaluil, 
IKHI.) 

FULLER. THOMAS (IOOS-IOOI). — lliuR- 
rapher. Iiialuriun mid divine, horn aL Aldwiiii'li; 
in Niit'lliumplnnsliii'e. In llio history of odu- 
calinn, Fuller is iinporliuit for the liiogrupliics 
of learned men lo lie fminil in the Ahvl lialivimix, 
Mird; mill iii lhc IForf/ucs 11 / Huglmttl (Hi(i2); 
unil for Ids I h'4t if a of dnmhritlyr. f/iiinri'si/// 
(I (Ian). His mure general liislorical works, 
Hi Mur n uf llir 11 "I if I Par (t 'I'UHaih's), K1HU, and 
n I’iiujiih-siiilil uf I’nirtiliiic (IO"iO), Mihle history 
ninl geography id Palestine, attempt graphic 
desriipLiiiuH likely In make history popular liotli 
liy the subjects eJmsen nnd the inetlmd 01 
trealuieill. I’nller's views mi the good si'hnnl- 
musier, mi “ tin* genmil nrlisl’’ (i.e. the 
sLiulent in aemleiiiie arts siilijeels in the uni¬ 
versity), mi llie guild muster of a eullege, urc 
Ln he fniliid in tin: lluhj .S'fnfr.* unri (hr I’raftuw 
.SVrifc (11112). lie whs a mini uf wide seluihir- 
sliip ami vast mi'innry. He is distinguished 
by his ih'i'isiveiiess id view iu political and relig¬ 
ious nITiiirrt, ami yet a certain humanism that 
led him In eseape the iiUoleiiincc of Llio times. 

V. W, 

Rfl[orBnces: — 

lUiLKr. J. 13. 7Vrr Life nf Thaunts Fuller, (Lnnilnii, 
Ih71.) 

Dicliuiinrii uf Xnliimal lliutiraphif. 

I' ir 1 . 1 , 1 ;n. M, J, hifr, Timm ami lPrflingj uf Thmua 
Fnlfir. (biiiilun. I Mi-1.) 

FUNCTION. —Any prneesa.fllillieienLly ennj- 
plex In involve mi ’ iirruiiRi'ini'iit nr eoiirili- 
uiitiiiii nf millin' imircHHCH, wliirli fulfills a 
spn-ilie imd in sueli 11 way as lo conserve, itself, 
is culled a fund inn. This may ho illiisLralcil 
liy digestion. There are a number of eln'inicn- 
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|ihyj*ii:nl prnfftswfi auHlaiiieil Iiy various nlrun- 
lurro Mini niHi|irmli' LoRi'llmr in hupIi it way ns 
Lo rmlurc llm wilhI’hik li«iue»i uf llm hnily, l-lic 
npiTilir. I'nil; nl lilt* Biiinr lime the pniroMfUl 
rind, hii iw Ui timitiInin llm rnnililiiuiN nf llicir 
null liiaiiiUmancn. The mini In In l nf fuimliwm, 
in their mriiirncftl lyljmtliiivut lo muj tuuillmr. 
niiimlilnlr life, which, nnnrilinRly, in ilollm-il 
in lln? annic way iih n finirlinn. L.ifi* (ur 
filin'liiiiiH, uclivilii-i*) iui'lu'li-* williiu ilwi'lf llm 
dirtlinrliuli nf orKiuiiHiu mill riivirnliinenl ('//-)■ 
Tin' irnnnfiT nf llm nmrepLinn nf fimclinns 
frinn hinhiRy Ui pliilminpliv in n mark nf n 
Reurral lemmiiry (I) In mili.ililull? a ilyiaimia 
llunry fur a hIhIip him*; (‘2) In plnre muIh nml 
[iiirjniHi-H williiu llm pruri'tw nf lifr cxpirm'iee 
imilduI nr mitniili 1 nml Imyninl; nml (II) Ui 
rin|ilin.iixi‘ llie coiiliimily nT primms nf ilevolnp- 
liu'iil llirniiRh IliriliiKinil, JiMVrlinlnRidil, nml 
miriftl nf livilii'H. In i'< lnr.nl in mil I henry llm 
fninlnninnliil rlinrnrl it uf lln- eulrRnrr nf fuiie- 
limi in i xi-m|iiilinl mil merely in lln- ijirreiiHiiiR 
line nf liiiilnRiriil r11111'i■ 111 h. like iulu|ilnl inn fo.r.), 
lull in llii' nLlriiipl In iiilrinlm*e in In lln- eninii! 
iiiKili’rs nf urlivn nrrit|iii|inii wliirli in valve 
rnnlrnl nf lintlrriiiln nml Inula in n pmi'l-w nf 
ri'iilixiiiR rc.dilln wliieli nrr 1 fell in pnum-HM im- 
medial r nt ill l Till nil' Yiihm. .1 V). 

SimAiiT in Kiii:i .\tihn; Cm iim: up Sn uv. 

R Diuretics: 

Mil.11:11, . 1 . !•’. i'Mi/rMiQH uf Thinking. |Nrw Ynik. 

11 Hill.) 

FUNCTION.—In MnlhomnllcH.-A i|iuinlUy 

llm I «1 «*|m-iii1h ii|iiiti uiinlln-r i|iiiinlily fer ilti 
Viilnr, vnryiiiK in Rdmrul iih lln' nllmr ipmiililv 
viirii-H, in mill'll it fmmliini nf I lint ipninlily. 
TIiiik lln- rirm nt n M|imrr is u (inn linn "I jin 
fhlr, llm urea nf u rrrlnliRlr in n fnimliiin nf iiu 
Iiiihi! nml ilH nlIi(n«li*. nml inliTml in :i finn-li"ii 
uf llm hriimipnl inn l lln< rale nml lln- lime. In 
Hriii'iTil, llm I'XpreHMinn 

-I- ii,r* * 1 -I- iijr"" * + — I- u* ir-l-u-t 

i« mi inli-i'riil fiini linii nT a-, il liriiiR iimlrr- 
mI mu l Mini <r„. ri|. n-{, ••• «„ nrr Riven iiiiinliem, 
nml Mini n in n jinHilivc hileRer. Thin expri*- 
Hinii limy im written fir), i Whir lln* variable. 
If <l„ in luil ziTn, limn Mils I'Miiri'Hxinli in h;ih l In 
Im n finirlinn nf i nf llm will degree. Ill lln* 
Minify nf ei|iiiiljfiiia Hvnnmlrir fiumliiiiiH nf 
Mu? rniilH |iluv mi ilii|inrlmil purl. Syinnmliie 
(uiinimm nf the rnnln are fmirtinm in wliirli nil 
■if Mm rimlM cnlcr in llie. Hiiine way. mi Mini llm 
I'xprexiiiiiii iH nniillereil in volim wlmii niiy Iwn 
nf lln- rimlii im' inlerehniiKril. Far i-xnnilili', 
if llm rmilH nf n ipiinlriilie lire x, nml Xi, llmu 
Mm fnllnwiiiR nrr Hyiuumlrie fiim-liuli* nf llm 
rnnln: --- 

ii T Xi, Xi a I x 3 ' J , X|' J |- I- ii 1 , ell'. 

(iiven i In- ri'iiitiiI eijiniliuii 

Z" + fill' -* -|* fl{X" “ 3 + -I-Un-Ur -1- fin« o, 


tin? rnnln ImiiiR x y , *i, x,, ■■■ j n , and IiTMiir 2 U" 
Hlnml fnr iIii'hiiiii nf Mm nlli pnwem of Llm ruulH 
(n Hyinnmlric fvinrlinii), wo linvc 

Sr " — 

Sr 1 - fr, a - 2 a-i. 

Sr* » — fit* h il «iaj ■- ; l fl n< 

5x‘ ^ II, 1 -- ■! n^fij+'l A,IT, y 2 a s’ — *1 n,. 

Similarly nllmr Hyminclrir fimrlinnn an? 
kinneii nml can lie t'Xprotw'il. An itupnrlanl 
lirnneli nf uinllieniiilicH iH nmi'eriii'il willi llm 
tlmnry uf fiiimliiiiiH of a i ninplex variuMe, (He.e 
I'nMI'I.KX NiiMIikiih.) H«ell flilii'LiiiiH drill 
willi I'lKiiplex uiinilien nf llm fnrin x + yi 
wlmre x ami // lire real iimnlirM nml i hLiiiiiIh 
fur V- 1 . Thi He eiimplex ntimWr* Miami fnr 
jin'mlM in n plnim, jiihL iih x nml // Miami fnr 
jininiH mi Iwn nrliMniry axen. ■Siirli rninplrx 
IHinilierH may lie repreienleil bv e, z\ z", .«•, 
and il in pii.*sili|i' In have z\ a fuiielinii nf z ( 
jiihI iih il in piK-iilile In have i/ a filin' l ii in uf x. 

llr.iideM lln -i' nlRi-bmii 1 fiineliiuiM nf a real 
and nf a rnmpli-v variable, we IniVi* VarinilH 
nllmr kiinl.H nf fiiiu-liniir*. Of ilii'Hr mm nf Mir 
i<illi|llenl in llie lliuiiiininelrir flllii-lii 111 . (Sri' 

TillliiisuMKl'IiY.) TIiiik We lisivi* Mill Jr, eiw x. 
Um x, ml x, we x. ami mser x, makiiiR Mm nix 
IriRiiinmieirii' fnneiiniiK iiHimlly eludii'il. 

The idea nf fi|lii-linn in nf liile enlelilili mule 
pruiiiilieiilly in111 llm ivnrk nf i li iiu nliii.v innllie- 
nmliiK. TeneliiTH will liml Mini Rrnpjije murk 
in iilRi'lira in an iinpinliiul aid in making lln 1 
rnmepl i' 1 i*;ir In Ii'irIi m-IiihiI pnpih. There in 
ini in ed fnr einpliaeiziiiR Mm iden very linu li, 
iiIMhiiirIi il nmlmilileillv Inn a plimi' in alRi-lira 
and R‘i mm ley, I). K, H. 

FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY — See 
PsieHiii.Miiv, Fi vninwi.. 

FUNDAMENTAL AND ACCESSORY.-- 

See Mi ni I.KM, Fi NIIAMKM il. A.VII AirKMUlllV. 

FUNDAMENTALS. - A lerm applinl by 
pnpiiliir n>*:iRe In (hiiMe i*ehnn| MllbjerlH which 
Rive a eiiiinnainl liver llie wriilen nr jnialeil 
ex]ire.-xiiin nf klmwIeilRe. 1 1 Ik Miuh fnmla- 
inimin! In kimw Ihmv In rr.ul, far all kiiiiwk-ilRi* 
an pi ireil Iiy any nllmr naaiiH Mum ilireel jier- 
Hiiiiul experiein e nr Mm Hpimeli nf nl lierM enu mily 
lie Riiim-il llirniiRb aliililv in Rain llie llimiulil 
frinn prinl nc Hi-ripl. Ii i» aim fiimliiuieiilal 
In know Imw in wrile. upell, nml nnnimie srn- 
leimeH ill mder In eiiliiliinnieHle nlieV nwn 
llnnmlilH llirmiub il wriilen reenril. Arilb- 
limlleid ealeuliilinii in nbn a fnmliinmnlul, 
niliei* il invnlvi'H llm rrinUiiR, wriljiiR, and ina- 
uipiiliiliiu> uf Unlive HVinlmL lienee llm 

fiindaiimnlidH nf llm rmiiHe nf nlndy, m* |ni|ill- 
larly •*ilcil > lire llie furiniiI Hiilijrrin, llull in, 
rrndiiijj. vvriliiiR. ri]m|liiiR, ICiirIIhIi iniiipiMiliuii, 
anil mil 1 hind jc. (< ram mar. ImnniHe il in fi'll 
In lie liililliillely relaleil In I-'.iirUhIi nimpnnilinn, 
is Iimliliiiiuillv inelinleil. TIuti* in a ilmMiii’t 
VJ'l 
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tendency oT Inin, even aiming laymen, lo in¬ 
clude Iho subjects wliirh provide fundnim-nlnl 
facia, an well ns llinse which givn mimicry liver 
Llm fuiidnnu-uUd fnrniM anil symbols uf writing 
ami printing. lienee U in not unusual In an; 
geography uml history, Iho ulilur of the rniilmit 
subjects, included. Oil Liu* name linsis the 
studies nf liliTaluri* uml iniLurnl scionri*, willi 
a mure remit plum in iho curriculum, loud lo 
Iio iuchirinl. Tluirt Him iliHliuoLiim between 
fundium-nlnl* uml oilier sclmol anpiisiliniiH 
iimvilnldy lends in lunik down, even in popular 
am'iilanco, To llic llmughlful cilucalor any 
Hymiiol, skill, nr fuel requisite In a successful 
life in a fuiulnim'iilnl, mnl miy subject which 
provides! (lie nji|inrliiiiily In nniiiirc some line- 
canary Uml, infiimmlinn, nllilmln, tie ilinri[ilirn: 
is fiLinliLiiii-nlnl■ Tims in n mure nrriirnlo nuil 
broad sense siieh sulijeels as iiianuiil training, 
drawing, music, ami physical education limy 
lie regarded iih ftiiir|;inii nl;iI h, anil llielorm then 
ceases lu have significance. 

Sue FlIIlM AMI C'uNTHNT. 

FUNDS. APPORTIONMENT OF. — Sec 
Ai'I'oiitiiin.mknt nl-' Sruiuni, Funds. 

FUNDS, SCHOOL.—Sen Sninm, Fusns; 
II cuijKT, Seii hi ii.. 

FUnMAN UNIVERSITY. GHEENVILLE, 
S,C. — '['lie nulgmwili of the Furman Arnd- 
emy and Thenhigii'id Institution, established 
til (higcfirld in 1N27. which after a chequered 
rawer was moved lu its pre-soul luniliuu with 
its prerti'iiL III hr in IN,71. The insl ilnlimi in 
under (lie ci in l ml of I he Mnplisl Slate Cuiiveii- 
r if hi . A pivpninhuy ilepiirluieiil is niainlniiieil 
in :ir(>|ilinn lo (he College. Admission is by 
eei'lilieale rrmn a high m-liniil, or Iiv inerting 
rrquirciiiriils demanding about eight points of 
high school work. Courses are olTi-ivil lending 
In llir degree* id II.A., H.Se., aiul M.A. There 
is a faculty id twelve members. 

FURNITURE, SCHOOL. — See AliilllTKi:- 
THlIi, Seilnoi,; DliisKH. 

FURNIVALL, FREDERICK JAMES (1835- 
HUH). — An English m-holur. fie was the soil 
nf a surgeon al Kgliiun, Surrey, where lie was 
hiii'ii Fell. I, IN’J.j. Ariel - a boyhood passed 
in variiiiis Hi-mi-privale aeloinls and a year til 
University I'nllege, London, lie lieeuuie it 
sLudeiil of law ill 'IVmil.v I lull, ( 'ainlo iilge, uml 
was rid led lo Iho liar in 1SI!I. Hill he soon 
di-Hi-ilnI llie law for lilerulure and edunilioii 
Lhmiigli lii.H devnlion lo llu- social nod inlel- 
leelind ailvaiieeiin-nl of the working Hansen. 
The least I'liTii'idly-minded of men, lie fell 
miller the iiilluonoi! of a clergyman, also id 
Trinity Hall, who hud descried law fur llicolngy, 
Frederick Denison Mmiriee (t/.o.), and lierainit 
one of liis iiriiu-ip:il lieuleiinuls al the Wnrk- 
ing Men's I'nllege in tirruL Ormond Sl„ I.nn- 


dnn, which lie fminded on Oct. 30, lfl/i-4, Fur- 
nivn.ll reniainetl u cuiihUiiiI tciiclicr anil friend 
of llie college for the rest of his life, was for a 
long lime cnplnin of its Ilifle Volunteer Corps, 
president rd iLa rowing club, and a lending 
promoter nf its social life, He took up the 
almly nf English Innginigc and liLcniturc, unil 
was for many years Honorary Secretary of the 
Philological SoeicLy, and joint and then sole 
editor oT llin ,Vciu English Dictionary, Even 
after il was removed, in JH-11, to Oxford and 
pi need under Dr. Murray ’h editorship, Dr. 
Fiirnivnll’s liinis was largely employed in un¬ 
paid researches for il. Ily the Dictionary and 
the mmicrmiH snrielieH which he started, ami 
tin* mi lucrum volumes which liecdiLctl Tor them, 
Dr. Fnrnivall did more tluin any one In 

f irnninle the sludy id the English language, 
ilrrntiire, ami history, anti to eiiforee Lite 
eiilrnneo nf l hear subjects inLa the cur- 
riciiln of schools and universities, The Early 
English Text Society was founded m 1 SGI, the 
Oliaurcr Society and Lint Hull ml SoeicLy in ISOS, 
the New Sliaksprre Society in JH73, the Wyclif 
Society in 1SH2, the Shelley Society in ISN.1, iuiil, 
mile instance of n poet's works becoming the 
prey of cxpnsilui-H in liis lifetime, the Mruwiiing 
Society in I SSI, In Ids own Malices Dunk, willi 
the nlierimlive Lille of il/mumr.? nut/ Meal* in 
tlin Ohlf.n Timm, published by Lite Early English 
Test Society in ISfiS, Dr. Furnivnll, in Lite LexL 
uml still mure, in Llu; I‘u reword a, laid llie 
fmiiidiiliiin id Lhe history of education ill 
England. An eager researcher and worker in 
lltcsio livid* to the last, lie died at Lhe age of 
eighty-live on July 2, HMD. A. F. L. 

HefnroneoB: — 

Alhiwrniii. .July D, 1(110, |i. -|2. 

Until**. Vi.l, XCV, July 10, 1010. |>. D-1H. 

FURSTEN5CHULEN.- : Schools eslnb- 
lishrd liy prim es, soinewliut in iniiliiliun nf the 
Italian 'court selionls. They form one of llie 
earliest types of stale sclionla established from 
the roiifisealeil properly of inunasl,cries ami 
churclies in Saxony. They origimite.il in an 
ordinance issued in 15-13 by Duke Miuiriec of 
.Saxony, Lu Lhe following cfTcct: " Ami since it 
is neccHsary fur Christian doctrine and con- 
due L and for ail good ordinances ami govern¬ 
ment Mint Llu* ynulli should he brought up to 
praise tlod and obey him, and should be ln- 
MlriU‘U:d uml Laugh L Llie luiigdiigc uml nr La and 
above nil the Holy Writ, that in time llicro may 
not lie a luck of church ministers uml other 
jearnetl pi! 0 ])le, we are determined to establish 
from lhe confiscated mini as Lories iuul church 
emluwinenlH llireo ucIiooIh, oho in Meissen 
willi one mnsier. three liiic.lielurs, one cun lor, and 
sixty buys; llm hi-ciiiiiI nl Mcraoluirg with one 
mauler, Lwu Inudmlnm, one cun lor, and seventy 
hoys; the third nl Pforliv willi one mnsLcr. 
three liaclielurn, one cauLnr ami one hundred 
hoys, fret'ly pruvided uml miiiiUnluetl in nil 
72.1 
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places with dirnclnrs, amnnUt, fiirnilurr, nml 
iill iluiL in necessary.” In 13.10 llic wdtaid m 
Menu-hurt; *« IraiwferriHl in Cirimma. The 
ilircc schools, then, Meiuspn, Orinimn, and 
I'forlo, were intended fur the education of boys 
from llic nlnlc of Saxony, board mid e-dura* 
lion were free; llic ngc of Admission was from 
iweivn lo fourteen, ami Lhp prerequisite; nraa n 
goad grounding in dcmenlarv subjects mid 
Lite beginnings of Ijilin. vtu-anclcs were 
lillrd liy cl lien, the ntiliiliiy, and sovereigns. 
Able hoys were carefully irleclnl Pupils 
were received from oilier ninlcs, Iml ai high 
flit's. The schools provided n six years’ course 
i>[ sillily in prep urn linn for llie universities, 
irapeclnlly Leipzig nnd W i Lie n lit-rtf. A dr-fiiiilc 
emirftc of eludy wan cwlnlillriu.-d by llic Knsnn 
Church Ordinance uf IJWO. The rOrsienselm* 
len linve hud a continuous history up lo Urn 
prow ill, mid Imvn contributed n large nuiiibcr 
of men wlm Attained eminence in political nnd 
literary life. 

See CiIIVALIIIU EDUCATION; (IliNTIlY AND 
NMULCH. EDUCATION W. 

Hofomnces: -~ 

Fmthc. Tir. Jbntf A/m, (h*thir.hh iter kdnitjlirhtn 
eflrA«cii?l«n Kflr*lrri»r^iilrt 311 jlfr«*»eu. (lunula. 
I *J7(l.) 

I’lkmihm. 1*. Ilrte/f unit Aklrmttlrbc lur flltrclm Or- 
ethichle pan .SfAiilp/.lrfii; tin UrOmg tur (ietcbirhlr iUr 
,‘khulv inrttnJuhren IS4 S~ISj(S. INHUIIlliuriL IWOU.) 
Miiirts., 0. I)nn Sthultpr.icn ilrr ilrultthm /fr/.j«nril<><»t. 
(lliililrilwrg, 1W«.) 

r.urLiGN, Vn. Birman KduraUon, Poet and 1‘iorni. 
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FUSION. — Tliin lerin in used in psychology 
In describe die nrorewi uf roiiihiiinlluii urn] 
organization uf clementH into complex menial 
wlinlea. TIiuh, when tine lakes n suluiliiiti-c 
inlu Llie muulli, lin bus nn experience which ia 


n fusion uf inste nml ndrir. The fusion in 
this ca«c ia mi intimate UiuL aimlyflia ia prac¬ 
tically impossible without ran erj men In I 
innihmla. Alitilher example nf fuainn in die 
cninhiiinliou of present visual experience with 
past Urinal experience, ns in Llie case of enc'a 
rccrigidlinn nf n hard object which lie does nui 
Imicli, bill merely wet*. Through fusion nn 
clemenl of consciousness lakca on n vnlue which 
R cnulil not Imvo in itself. Thus, Lite color 
of llie ohjccl seen mny lend It) llie ructigni- 
linit of Llie hardness or miglmcHM nf llie sub¬ 
stance. Ilnrilnmi anti roughness nrc /ml in 
llie color expi-ricnne proper, bill are added 
meanings, Fnwinii is therefore n fligniflcniil 
plirwe of menial development. Tim more 
completely Urn mind ia equipped willt (lie 
cl piii enis m-ciuwary fur iirntlin-iivn furious, nml 
tin* more ihe individual acquires Lite hn)iiln nf 
cnmplelr fusions, the mure significant nny new 
experience. The ediiralioiinl proerases in¬ 
volved in developing fusion* nrc significant in 
contrast with those edueuliniml activities 
which merely lend tii give new i-lnm-ul*, c«- 

r ieniiillv when lilLle herd ia paid lu Lite process 
ly which lliiwc olmnoiilH shall gain vnhio 
through combination willt lint m Iters. Tlmre 
lire nil grades uf iiilirnncy in nirliLnl fusions; 
mime linn* llio rlprueiils am inseparable, nL 
oilier limes easily rlisiinguislinhlc. Fusion is 
Used in n Hprcinl sense in di-mihiug llie einii- 
hiimlinn of Lonnl neiisalinim, Some Uniiil 
fiiHinns delimit) upon proneasea of cainhinnlinns 
in llic nrgau uf wmse, nlliera upnli pircepiunl 
filsimiH. C. 11. J. 

Bee CVimiiinatios Tdnum; Munir;. 

Hn/ercnten: - 

KiiLPS. 1.1. Oultinei 0 / 1‘eifthutvgu, p. g77. (l^lnlul), 
IHHfl.l 

M'ukut, W. Ou/Iisui of ru/choloau, pp. 110, j|0, 
(Lrlpjltt, IHD7-J 
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